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3%e  Nature  and 

History,  in  its  general  meaning,  signifies  an  uc- 
r.ount  of  some  remarkable  facts  which  have  happened 
u'lthin  the  knowledge  of  man,  arranged  in  chronologi- 
cal order,  together  with  the  causes  which  preceded 
them,  and  the  various  effects  which  they  have  pro- 
duced, as  far  as  can  be  discovered.  The  word  is  of 
Greek  derivation,  and,  in  its  primitive  use,  denoted 
iteraily,  in  that  language,  a  search  after  curious  things, 
or,  a  deaire  of  understanding  and  rehearsing  such  things 
'as  we  have  seen.  But  the  signification  of  the  term 
is  now  much  more  extensive,  and  we  apply  it  as  ^^'ell 
I    to  Imowledge  gained  from  others,  as  to  that  obtained 

frorr  our  own  observation. 
!  History,  at  the  present  day,  is  regarded  as  a  very 
important  branch  of  polite  literature.  Few  accomplish- 
ments are  more  highly  valued  than  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  histories  of  different  nations  ;  and  hardly 
any  literary  production  is  held  in  greater  esteem  than 
I  a  well-written  history.  The  advantages  which  may 
be  derived  from  this  study  are  various  and  important. 
It  is  equally  attractive  to  the  popular  and  the  philo- 
sophical mind;  the  former  it  interests  by  the  excite- 
ment of  noveUy  —  the  latter  by  the  usefulness  and 
importance  of  the  general  principles  deduced  from  the 
,  facts  which  it  records.  It  improves  the  best  faculties 
of  man,  and  furnishes  him  with  the  most  important 
species  of  knowledge. 

By  the  study  of  history  we  do  not  merely  hirnish 
our  memories  with  a  nak.ed  catalogue  nf  o\-ents,  bat,  we 
gain,  also,  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  society, 
itf  the  reciprocal  influence  of  national  character,  laws, 
and  government;  and  of  those  causes  and  circum- 
stances that  have  acted  in  producing  and  advancing, 
or  destroying  and  retarding,  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
and  the  various  branches  of  science  and  literature, 
(t  leads  to  a  knowledge  of  man  in  his  social  relations, 
and  exhibits  the  variiins  operations  of  different  sys- 
tems of  polity  on  human  happiness. 

A  stiU  higher  use  of  history  is  to  improve  the  under- 
standing, and  strengthen  the  judgment.    By  searching 
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into  the  causes  and  consequences  of  events,  the  fac- 
ulty of  penetration  is  sharpened,  the  attention  of  the 
mind  is  fixed,  and  the  comprehension  enlarged.  Fi'om 
this  source,  the  student  acquires  the  power  of  quick 
discernment  and  accurate  discrimination.  It  is  a 
great,  but  prevalent  mistake,  to  imagine  that  history 
is  calculated  to  enlighten  the  judgment  only  on  those 
subjects  which  are  connected  with  the  welfare  of  great 
communities.  It  is  almost  in  an  equal  degree  capable 
of  affording  lessons  of  wisdom  hearing  on  individual 
utility  and  comfort. 

In  this  respect,  the  advantages  of  written  history  arc 
more  important  than  those  which  we  derive  from  our 
own  individual  observation  and  experience :  for,  al- 
though llse  impressions  made  by  the  latter  may  be 
nmi'e  vivid,  and,  prohably,  more  permanent,  yet  the 
Imowledge  derivctl  from  history  is  more  correct,  and, 
conse([UGntIy,  a  better  guide  lo  us  in  our  intercourse 
with  the  world.  The  examples  presented  by  history 
are  generally  complete  ;  the  whole  picture  is  before 
us;  whereas,  in  real  life,  every  scene  opens  slowly. 
,  and  we  consequently  see  but  a  small  part  at  a  time  ; 
hence,  we  are  liable  to  be  deceived  in  our  estiniate 
of  men  and  things. 

We  may  easily  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  study 
of  history  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge  in  genera!, 
and  of  political  knowledge  in  particular,  when  we 
reflect,  that  the  most  exalted  understanding  is  nothing 
more  than  a  power  of  drawing  conclusions  and  form- 
ing maxiuis  of  conduct  from  known  facts  and  experi- 
ments. The  mind  of  man  itself  being  necessarily 
barren  of  these  materials  of  knowledge,  they  can  be 
obtained  only  by  experience.  But  the  wisdom  that  is 
gained  by  the  experience  of  one  man,  or  of  one  age, 
must  be  very  scanty  and  dearly  purchased.  How  slow, 
then,  must  have  been  the  progress  of  mankind  in  wis- 
dom and  improvement  of  all  kinds,  liefore  a  jaethod  of 
recording  facts  was  invented,  by  v/hich  the  people  of' 
one  age  could  be  made  acquainted  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  their  ancestors ! 
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HISTORY  IN  ITS  MORAL  AND    PHILOSOPHICAL  RELATIONa 


CHAPTER  II. 

Of  History  in  Us  Moral  and  Philosophical 
Relations. 

"History,''  says  Cicero,  "is  the  llgiit  of  truth"  — 
a  noble  expression,  and  one  which  reflects'honor  on 
the  purs:  and  upright  mind  of  its  ' author.  On  the 
clearness  and  steadiness  of  this  li^ht,  depends  its  whole 
vahie  in  guiding  us  through  tlie  obscure  and  difficult 
passages  of  human  life.  We  can  reason  only  from 
what  we  know,  and  without  truth  our  fancied  tinowl- 
edge  is  worse  than  ignorance.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  has  remarked,  with  e<]ual  truth  and  force  of 
expression,  that  "history  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
example  :"  a  saying  which  is  likely  to  be  repeated  as 
long  as  the  true  character  and  uses  of  this  depnrtrnent 
f)f  human  knowledge  continue  to  be  understood.  But 
the  question  immediately  presents  itself,  What  is 
the  philosophy  tliat  history  should  teach?  What  is 
the  utility,  which  ought  to  be  its  main  object  ?  The 
answer  is  plain  :  —  Virtue,  the  moral  improvement  of 
inaii,  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  duties  here,  and  the 
means  which  fit  him  for  happiness  hereafter.  These 
constitute,  not,  indeed,  the  sole,  but  certainly  the  first 
and  highest  aim,  which  both  the  writer  and  reader  of 
history  should  keep  in  view.  In  this  sense,  history 
las  been  called  by  the  great  Roman  orator,  "  the  mis- 
.less  of  life  ;"  and  Tacitus  has  j'emarked,  that  "  It  is  the 
peculiar  office  of  the  historian  to  take  cure  that  virtue 
lie  not  passed  over  in  silence,  but  so  to  rej)rcsent 
things,  that  men  may  feilr  to  do  or  to  speak  evil,  from 
the  dread  of  the  infamy  which  may  await  them  in  the 
opinion  of  posterity  I  " 

A  love  for  history  seems  inseparable  from  human 
nature,  because  it  is  inseparable  from  a  regard  for 
ourselves.  The  same  principle,  '.xi  this  instance,  car- 
ries us  forward  and  backward  to  future  and  past  ages. 
We  imagine  that  the  things  which  affect  us  must 
alFect  posterity.  This  sentiment  runs  through  man- 
kind, from  Julius  Ciesar  down  to  a  justice  of  peace. 
We  are  fond  of  preserving,  as  far  as  we  can,  the  mem- 
ory of  our  own  adventures,  or  those  of  our  own  time 
and  of  those  which  preceded  it,  Rude  heaps  of  stone 
have  been  raised,  and  ruder  hymns  ttave  been  com- 
posed, for  this  purpose,  by  nations  without  letters  or 
the  arts  of  civilization.  Almost  all  savage  nations 
have  customs  of  this  sort,  and  long  historical  ballads 
of  their  huntings  and  their  wars  are  sung  at  festivals 
and  on  other  occasions. 

It  is  a  common  remark,  that  all  history  In  uncertain  ; 
and  if  this  were  true  to  the  full  extent,  there  would  be 
little  use  in  attempting  to  show  the  value  of  that 
whicli  cannot  be  known  with  certainty.     But  though 
many  events,  or  rather  the  minute  circumstances  of 
sucli  events,  are  uncertain,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
history  rests  upon  monuments  which  have  no  uncer- 1 
tainty  in  their  character.    The  positive  institutions  ] 
of  every  civilized  country,  its  laws,  and  its  literature,  j 
are  recorded  facts,  which  are  rich  in  instruction,  not  to 
mention  an  infinity  of  other  facts,  of  which  they  are 
conclusive  and. satisfactory  proof. 

.Again ;  the  chief  interest  of  history  has  been  said 
to  arise  from  the  vices'  and  follies  of  mankind.  This 
is  by  no  means  true.  The  source  of  the  mistake  may 
be  referred  to  the  fact,  that  curiosity,  or  the  vague 
desire  of  knowledge,  is  one  of  the  most  deeply  rooted. 


as  well  as  most  useful  and  necessary  inclinations  of 
the  human  mind.  Hence  we  are-  led  to  devour,  too 
often  with  an  undiscriminating  appetite,  whatever  is 
related  to  us  in  historical  connection.  We  wish  to 
see  the  end  of  the  story,  whether  it  be  a  tale  of  woe  oi. 
of  )ov.  cf  triumphant  vice,  or  of  virtue  persecuted  and 
depressed.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  mankind  sym- 
pathize more  strongly  with  the  wicked  than  with  the 
virtuous  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  feel  greater  pleasure  in 
reading  those  histories  which  present  illusti'ious  ex 
amples  of  patriotism,  of  self-devotion,  of  generosity 
and  whatever  ennobles  and  exalts  the  Innnan  charac- 
ter, than  those  which  abound  only  in  petty  intrigues, 
and  the  various  artifices  of  selfishness  and  corruption. 

The  decline  and  fall  of  a  great  empire  is  no  less 
instructive  than  its  origin  and  growtli.    The  solid 
and  permanent  pleasure  of  history  does  not  consist  in 
its  highly  colored  pictures  of  crime  and  folly;  or  in  j 
strange  events,  amplifications,  and  exaggerations  ;  but  I 
in  the  truth,  beauty,  and  grandeur  of  the  sentiments  j 
and  descriptions  which  it  furnishes ;  in  the  simple  anrl 
unaffected  ease  of  the  narrative;  in  the  great  variety 
of  particulars,  all  bearing  upon  one  geneml  matter,  ail 
throwing  light  on  each  other,  and  all '  illustrating  the 
subtle  movements  of  the  human  heart,  the  'influence 
of  social  principles  and  institutior^,  and  the  great  de- 
signs and  laws  of  Providence  in  the  government  of 
the  world. 

The  reasons,  therefore,  why  history  has  alwriysbeen. 
and  always  will  be,  a  most  important  and  agreenlijc 
department  of  human  knowledge,  are  perfectly  clear,  \ 
To  desire  to  know  the  past,  to  ascertain  how  tliai  i 
which  now  is  became  what  it  is,  and  to  understimd  \ 
the  successive  steps  of  its  development,  is  an  active  i)r)i)- 
ciple  of  our  intellectual  and  moral  constitution.  K  vei'y- 
thing  which  concerns  a  Inninni  being,  excites  the  uni- 
versal sympathies  of  mankiiHl,  and  the  fate  ofone  com- 
munity is,  of  course,  interesting  to  ail  other  coraniunitie;.i 
The  history  of  a  nation,  properly  defined,  may  be 
stated  to  be  a  narrative,  in  chronological  order,  of  the 
various  actions  and  events  by  which  the  society  which 
constitutes  that  nation,  became  organized  and  estab- 
lished. Such  a  narrative,  if  skilfully  executed,  will 
of  itself  indicate  the  general  principles  which  fi'nm 
time  to  time  have  aifected  the  condition  of  society, 
Bnt  as  the  main  subject  of  history  is  the  progressive 
development  of  social  institutions,  that  Iiistorian.  who 
displays  the  greatest  discernment  in  pointing  out  those 
matters,  which,  at  each  stage,  characterize  this  pro- 
gress, will  make  the  nearest  approach  to  the  standard 
oF  philosophical  perfection  in  his  work. 


CHAPTKR  III. 

Of  the  Materials  for  and  Sources  of  History  ~ 
Monuments,  Ijanguage,  Laws,  Medals  ami 

Coins. 

The  knowledge  of  events,  and  the  state  of  things 
in  times  past,  may  be  communicated  to  us  not  only  by 
oral  tradition  and  written  histories,  but  by  a  rariety 
of  other  methods. 

Historical  poems  and  ballads  are  oi  great  importance 
in  studying  the  history  of.  the  primitive  ages,  and 
particularly  in  investigating  the  annals  of  a  semi-bar 
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i)arous  people.  Thus  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  of  Homer, 
orally  transmitted  for  several  centuries,  have  been  and 
siill  are  a  fertiie,  source  of  historical  information,  re- 
specting the  manners,  customs,  and  opinions  of  nations 
which  flourished .  nearly  fifteen  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  They  also  afford  unexpected  testimony 
to  the  truth  of  the  earlier  records  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  they  portray  certain  curious  manners  and  customs, 
analogous  to  those  described  in  the  sacred  volume,  of 
the  same  period. 
Another  method  of  preserving  tradition,  which  has 


been  even  more  general  than  Historical  poems,  may 
be  found  in  visible  monuments,  such  as  pillars,  edifices, 
heaps  of  stones,  &c.,  erected  upon  occasion  of  remark- 
able events.  These  monuments,  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  rising  generation,  would  of  course  cause 
such  inquiries  concerning  their  origin  and  use,  ae 
would  long  preserve  the  knowledge  of  the  transaction:; 
to  which  they  refer.  Thus  we  find  that  when  the 
Hebrews  crossed  the  Jordan  to  invade  the  land  of  Cana- 
an, they  set  up  a  heap  of  twelve  stones,  to  commeino 
rate  the  event.    [Josh.  iv.  5.] 


4^  1. 


-r  - 


Tumulus  on  the  plain  of  Marathon. 

I'he  Greeks  also,  when  they  defeated,  at  Marathon,  sixth  century,  the  administration  of  justice  was  very 

the  Persian  armies  which  had  invaded  their  country,  irregular  in  France,  and  that  a  man  could  Jiave  had 
(irectcd  a  niound  on  the  j)lain  where  the  battle  was  little  security  for  his  liberty,  property  or  life, 
fought,  as  a  memorial  of  the  victory.    This  historical      But  still  more  curious  materials  for  history  exist  in 
monument  may  be  seen  at  the  jjresent  day.  i  coins  and  medals,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  specie;? 

Of  the  same  nature  arc  national  customs  in  com- 1' of  portable  mouument^^.  Such  a  nniitiplicity  of  event-i; 
inemoration  of  remarkable  facts  in  history;  such  as  i  have  been  recorded  by  ancient  medals,  and  so  great 
(he  Faschai  Sapper  among  the  Jews  ;  the  sending  a  |  has  been  tlie  c;.irc  oi'  antiquaries  and  scholars  in  collect- 


ship  annually  to  Delos  by  dic  Athenians;  the  carry- 
ing about  an  effigy  of  Guy  Fawkes  on  the  5th  of 
November,  by  the  English,  &:c. 

The  language  of  a  people  is  al,*o  an  important  guide 
to  a  historian,  both  in  tracing  llicir  oriain  and  in  dis- 
covering the  state  of  many  other  imjiurtant  circum- 
stances, respecting  them.  Colonists,  for  instance,  will 
speak  the  language  of  tlieir  mother-  country,  unless 
some  event  produce  a  more  free  and  constant  inter- 
course with  people  of  a  different  tongue ;  and  even  the 
proportion  of  that  foreign  intercourse  may  in  some 
measure  be  estimated  by  the  degree  of  corruption  in 
the  language.  It  may  be  added,  that  language  takes 
a  tincture  from  the  civil  pohcy,  manners,  customs, 
employments  and  taste  of  the  nation  which  uses  it,  and 
dius  a  sagacious  observer  will  be  able  to  make  many 
:urio'is  discoveries. 

The  laws  of  a  country  are  necessarily  connected 
with  ei'erything  belonging*  to  it ;  so  Lbat  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  these  is  essential  in  order  to  learn  its 
history.  As  every  new  law  is  mude  to  remove  some 
inconvenience  to  which  the  community  is  subject, 
the  law  itself  is,  so  far,  a  standing  and  authentic  evi- 
dence of  the  state  of  things  previous  to  its  enactment. 
When  we  read  that  a  law  was  made  by  Clothaire, 
King  of  France,  that  no  person  should  be  condemned 
without  being  heard,  we  may  be  certain  that  in  the 


ing  and  preserving  them,  that  they  have  been  made  to 
throw  great  light  upon  history.  They  confinn  such 
statements  as  are  triie  in  old  authors,  clear  up  what 
was  doulilfui,  and  supply  what  has  been  omitted.  It  is 
remarkable,  for  instance,  that  history  scarcely  make? 
mention  of  the  magnificent  cities  of  Balbec  and  Pal- 
myra, whose  ruins  are  now  so  famous  :  we  have,  indeed, 
little  knowledge  of  them  beyond  what  is  supphed  by  in- 
scriptions and  medals.  A  history,  lost  to  the  world,  has 
been  recovered  by  this  means.  A  small  collection  of 
medals  gives  us  a  complete  chronicle  of  the  kings  of 
Syria,  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  whatever. 


The  conquest  of  Jndea,  by  Vespasian  and  Titus,  wa:^ 
commemorated  by  a  medal  struck  by  order  of  the 
Eoman  Senate,  and  now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum.    Of  tliis,  we  dve  a  copy  as  a  specimen. 
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OF  INSCRIPTIONS,  STATUES,   SEALS,  KUI^fS,   PICTlRES,  ETC. 


Til"  Apamcan  medal,  in  the  Nat.  Library,  Paris, 
of  which  the  following  represents  one  side,  establishes 
:he  interesting  fact  that  the  tradition  of  the  deluge 
was  preserved  in  Asia  Minor  from  remote  antiquity. 


Apamea  was  an  inland  city  of  Phrygia,  situated  at 
the  source  of  the  river  Marsyas,  not  far  from  the  Me- 
ander. Its  original  name  was  Kibotos,  or  Ark.  Upon 
this  medal  is  a  representation  of  the  history  of  the 
flood.  The  ark  is  floating  on  the  wafer,  and  through 
an  opening,  m'e  seen  a  man  and  a  woman,  the  latter 
veiled,  A  dove  is  perched  upon  the  roof,  and  another 
is  flying  toward  the  ark  bearing  the  branch  of  a  tD-e. 
Before  the  ark  are  two  persons,  who  by  their  attiliiile 
seem  to  have  just  quitted  it.  On  the  ark  itself  is  to 
be  read  in  distinct  characters  the  Greek  name  of  Noah. 
The  inscription  surrounding  all  the  figures  is  thus 
interpreted,  Trtedal  was  struck  when  Marcus  Au- 

relius  Alexander  iffos  a  second  time  Chief  PoTitiff  of  the 
Apameans." 


in  the  British  Museum  is  another  medal,  of  great 
.ntcrcst,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  executed  at  Tyre, 
at  a  very  early  date,  and  presents  on  one  side  the  form 
of  the  ancient  Phcenician  vessels. 

These  curious  relies  of  antiquity  not  only  preserve 
the  knowledge  of  the  leading  events  of  history,  but 
■^hey  likevfise  transmit  to  us  inforraation  of  many 
■  hings  important  to  be  known,  more  acciurately  than 
could  be  iumished  by  any  written  description.  Thus 
we  find  upon  medals,  traces  of  manners  and  customs, 
the  figures  of  ancient  buildings,  instruments,  gai'ments, 
&c.,  which  show  very  strikingly  the  state  of  the  arts 
at  the  time  when  they  were  executed. 

Many  interesting  matters  have  been  neglected  by 
historians  as  being  too  familiar  to  require  notice,  or 
from  a  belief  that  they  would  never  engage  the  curios- 
ity of  after  time:=.  ¥er,  fortunately  these  are  supplied 
bj  coins,  upon  which  we  see  the  dresses  of  diirererit 
jers-^ns  in  different  ages,  civil  and  religious  customs, 


such  as  sacrifices,  triumphs,  &c.  By  their  help  we 
know  the  first  Roman  ernperorwho  wore  a  beaid  ami 
rode  with  stirrups ;  on  these  we  see  Nero  with  his  fid 


Koiiian  coins. 

die  and  Commodns  with  bis  lion's  skin.  Upon  coins 
also,  which  are  still  preserved,  are  lobe  seen  plans  of  the 
most  considerable  buildings  of  ancient  Rome.  An  entire 
gallery  of  ancient  architectural  monuments  might  be 
formed  from  tliis  source  alone.  It  is  remarloible  that 
the  buildings  and  other  objects  thus  represented  are 
seen  only  in  front,  and  never  in  perspective  —  an  art 
with  which  the  ancients  were  but  little  acquainted. 


CHAPTEK  IV. 

Of  InscriptionSy  iSiaiues,  Seals,  Picttires, 
Ruins,  ^c. 

Tkf.  study  of  inscriptions  upon  monuments  of  stone 
tablets  of  metal,  &c.,  is  also  of  great  utihty  in  the 
prosecution  of  historical  researches.  These  remains 
of  antiquity  are  very  abundant,  and,  considered  as  pub- 
lic and  contemporary  monuments,  they  form  a  class 
of  historical  evidence  worthy  of  great  confidence. 
Since  the  revival  of  letters,  much  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  the  work  of  discovering,  collecting,  publish- 
ing and  explaining  inscriptions.  Theyare  found  upon 
columns,  altars,  tombs,  vases,  statues,  temples,  and 
other  edifices.  Their  design  is  to  record  some  memo- 
rabie  event,  or  to  point  out  the  use  and  meaning  of  the 
object  on  which  theyare  engraved.  They  are  mostly 
in  "prose,  but  sometimes  in  verse.  Greek  inscriptions 
were  remarkable  for  uniting  beauty,  perspicuity  and 
vigor.  The  most  ancient  inscriptions  knowTj  are  un- 
doubtedly those  of  the  Egyptian  temples,  tombs,  and 
monuments.  These  are  in  the  hieroglyphical  charac- 
ters, which  for  a  long  time  eluded  all  the  sagacity  of 
the  learned.  But  recently  the  hieroglyphical  alphabet 
has  been  deciphered  through  the  ingenuity  and  labors 
of  Young  and  Champoilion,  and  the  inscriptions  have 
thrown  a  wonderful  degree  of  light  upon  the  history 
of  ancient  Egypt.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  dated 
.3000  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  oldest  Greek  inscription,  if  it  be  genuine,  is 
that  discovered  at  Amyclaj,  in  Greece.  It  contains  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  priestesses  of  Ihe  temple  of 
Apollo  at  that  place.  The  date  is  fixed  at  about  1000 
B.  C.  The  Elian  inscription,  on  a  bronze  tablet  found 
at  Olympia,  comprises  a  treaty  of  alliance  between  the 
Elians  and  the  Hereans,  written  in  the  7Eolic  dialect 
The  date  is  supposed  to  be  015  B.  C.  The  SigEean 
inscription  wiis  found  upon  a  piece  of  marble,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  pedestal  of  a  statue.  .  It  specifies  a 
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gift  of  tlirce  cups  made  by  Phanodicus  to  the  magis- 
trates of  SigKum.  It  is  referred  to  the  6th  century  B.  C. 

The  mode  of  writing,  in  this  inscription,  is  that  very- 
ancient  one,  called  by  the  Greeks  boiistrophedon  ox 
ox-turn,  that  is,  forward  and  backward  in  alternate 
lines,  as  an  ox  ploughs  a  field.  We  subjoin  a  fac- 
simile from  this  very  curious  relic. 

o:^or\0T.xoiMyi  cn'M 

The  translation  of  the  above  is  as  follows  :  '\I  am 
the  statue  of  Phanodicus,  the  son  of  Herinocrates  the 
Froconesian.  I  gave  a  cup,  a  saucer  and  a  strainer, 
to  be  preseraed.  in  t/te  Council-House.  If  I  meet  vnth 
any  accident,  it  belongs  to  you,  Sigeans,  to  repair  Jne. 
lam  the  work  of  Msopand  his  brethren." 

The  inscription  of  Tecs,  of  the  5th  century  B.  C, 
devotes  to  the  infernal  deities  whatever  persons  may 
injure  the  people  of  that  town  by  resisting  their  mag- 
istrates, plundering  their  territories,  or  hindering  for- 
eigners from  supplying  them  with  com. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  impoTtant  of  all  the 
Greek  inscriptions  is  that  called  tlie  L'arian  Chronicle. 
This  writing  is  on  a  block  of  marble,  now  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford,  in  England.  It  was  obtained  at 
Smyrna,  with  other  antique  marbles,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  17th  century,  by  a  person  employed  by  the  Karl 
of  Anindel  in  making  collections  of  antiquities.  Dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1.,  these 
treasures,  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Arimdelian 
marbles,  were  defaced  and  broken.  Some  of  thtHn 
were  used  as  building-materials  in  repairing  Arundel 
House,  and  a  part  of  the  Parian  Chronicle  was  worked 
into  a  chimney. 

This  block  of  marble  contained  in  its  perfect  state 
a  chronological  account  of  the  principal  events  in  Gre- 
cian history  during  a  period  of  1318  years.  The 
parts  efeced  have  been  restored  by  the  ingenuity  of 
learned  scholars.  The  chironicle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  executed  about  268  B.  C.  We  subjoin  a  few 
e'xtracts  from  this  very  interesting  record  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  curious  reader. 

I  have  described  preceding  time,  hci^bming  with 
Cearjps,  the  first  who  reigmd  at  Aiham,  to  Astyanax, 
archon  in  Faros,  and  Uiognetus  at  Athens. 

Siime  Cecrops  reigried  at  Athens  and  the  country  was 
called  Cecropia,  fm-merly  named  Actice,  from  Actaios, 
a  native,  1318  years. 

SiTice  Dcn/ydioii  reigned  at  Farnassus  in  Lycoreia, 
•i^ecrops  reigning  at  Athens,  1810  years. 

Since  the  cause  ivas  tried  at  Athens,  between  Ares 
[Mars]  and  Poseidon  [Neptune]  concerning  HoUr- 
rhothios  the  son  of  Poseidon,  and  the  place  was  called 
Areopagus,  1263  years.    Ci-anaiLS  reigning  at  Athens. 

Since  the  deluge  happened  in  the  time  of  Deucalion, 
'iJid  Deucalion  escaped  the  rains,  we^it  from  Lycoreia  to 
Athens  to  Cranaus,  built  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus, 
%nd  offered  sacrifices  for  his  preservation,  1268  years. 
V^rayums  reigning  at  Athens 


Since  Xerxes  formed  a  bridge  of  boats  on  the  Belle 
spont,  and  dug  through  Athos,  and  the  battle  ivas  fought 
at  Thermopylce,  and  the  sea-fight  by  the  Greeks  at  Sa- 
lamis  against  the  Persians.,  in  which  the  Ch-eeks  were 
victorious,  217  years,  CaUiades  being  archon  at  Athens. 


^iTEPEoYAlOoVTOVrTEIE 


The  inscription  on  the  Posetta  stone  has  excited  the 
highest  interest  in  very  recent  times,  and  afforded  the 
means  of  making  the  most  important  discoveries  in  the 
antiquities  of  Egypt.  This  stone  was  found  during 
the  expedition  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  about  the  year 
1800.  As  a  party  of  French  soldiers  were  digging 
for  the  foundations  of  a  fort  at  Eosetta,  they  disinterred 
a  large  block  of  black  basalt,  containing  the  remains 
of  three  inscriptions.  This  stone  afterwards  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum  at  London.  The  inscription  upon  it  consists 
of  a  sort  of  decree  of  the  Egyptian  priests  in  honor  ot 
Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes;  its  date  being  the  year  in  which 
ho  began  his  reign,  B.  C.  193.  It  recounts  the  memo- 
rable deeds  of  his  minority,  and  utters  a  pledge  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  him  in  every  temple.  This 
decree  was  engraved  in  three  different  characters, 
Hieroglyphic,  Enchorial  and  Greek.  This  fact  being 
eviilent  from  the  Greek  inscription,  a  iiietbod  was 
afforded  of  deciphering  the  two  others,  and  thus  the 
first  clue  was  obtained  to  the  hieroglyphic  alphabet, 
which  had  so  long  defied  the  researches  of  antiqua- 
rians. 

A  vast  number,  also,  of  Roman  inscriptions  have  been 
gathered  from  the  mass  of  ancient  ruins.  Of  these 
the  following  are  among  the  most  interesting. 

The  inscription  upon  the  pedestal  of  the  Rostral 
Column  at  Rome,  so  called  because  it  was  ornamented 
with  beaks  of  ships,  was  erected  in  honor  of  the 
Consul  Duilius,  after  the  naval  victory  which  he  ob- 
tained over  the  Carthaginians,  B.  C.  261.  During 
the  Second  Punic  War,  this  column  was  struck  down 
by  lightning,  and  the  ruins  remained  concealed  till  the 
year  1560,  when  they  were  discovered  in  the  Roman 
forum.  This  inscription  is  regarded  as  the  most  an- 
cient monument  of  the  Latin  or  Roman  characters 
hitherto  -discovered. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  tomb  stone  of  the  Scipios 
are  nearly  equal  in  antiquity  to  that  of  the  Duiliau 
colnnin.  One  of  these  was  discovered  in  the  vault  of 
the  Scipian  family,  in  1780,  and  is  engraved  on  a 
handsome  sarcophagus,  now  in  the  Vatican.  The 
other  was  found  on  a  slab  of  marble  which  had  been 
carried  away  from  the  tomb. 

The  inscription  termed  The  Decree  respecting  the 
Bacchanalia,  Se?mtus  ComuUumde  BacchaTUilibies,  w&s 
discovered  in  1640  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo,  Idng- 
dom  of  Naples.  It  is  engraved  upon  a  bronze  table, 
and  the  authenticity  of  it  is  fuUy  substantiated  by  Livy 
who  gives  the  occasion  and  substance  of  the  decree 
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r%";U'i:  1  PTIONS,    STATUES,    SEALS,    RUISTS,    nCTUUISS,  ETC. 


It  was  eiiacEsd  13.  C.  186,  and  prohibits  tlie  noctanial 
e.jlebratiou  of  the  Bacchanalian  rites,  throughout  the 
itymau  dominions. 


Various  forms  of  ani^ient  seals. 
Inscriptions  on  seals  may  also  be  mentioned  as  evi- 
dences of  facts  in  history.  Sealed  rings  were  common 
in  ancient  times,  and  in  many  instances  they  were 
marked  with  symbolical  figures  having  reference  to 
historical  events  or  traditions.  Ancient  seals  have 
been  found,  which  have  been  identified  as  the  property 
of  known  individuals  whose  names  they  bear.  The 
following  la  a  representation  of  the  seal  of  one  of  the 


Ptolemies  of  Egypt.  It  is  what  is  called  a  Monogram, 
or  a  combination  of  jnany  letters  in  one  figure :  in  this 
axe  combined  the  Greek  letters  IITOAEMAIOT. 

In  this  connection  we  may  notice  the  cygnet  stones  of 
Oyprus,  of  which  very  old  specimena,  in  red  garnet,  are 
preserved.  Dr.  Clark  met  with  one,  in  camelian,  which 
had  an  inscription  upon  it,  combining  Phcenician  and 
Etruscan  letters,  from  which  he  very  justly  infers  the 
interesting  historical  fact  that  the  Phceuicians  and 
Etroseans  were  originally  tlje  same  people. 

Ancient  statues 
often  serve  ns  means 
of  fixing  dates,  and 
otherwise  subserv- 
ing the  ends  of  his- 
tory. They  were 
usually  erected  in 
memory  of  remark- 
able events,  and  in 
honor  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  had 
borne  a  share  in 
them.  The  number 
of  ancient  statues 
extant  is  very  great, 
and  these  make'  us 
acquainted  with  the 
peraonal  appearance 
of  individuals  men- 
tioned in  history. 
Of  this  class  is  the 
bust  of  Thacydidcs, 
a  copy  of  which  we 
give,  and  which,  doubtless,  nresents  a  likeness  of  the  I 


original.  The  countenances  of  many  of  the  Koman 
emperors,  in  ancient  statues,  are  found  to  agree 
strikingly  with  their  characters  as  drawn  by  the 
writers  of  those  times ;  and  in  this  manner  history 
receives  confirmation  of  great  value.  One  of  the 
most  critical  events  in  the  annals  of  Rome  is  com- 
memorated by  a  statue  stiU  in  good  preservation ;  it  ia 
that  of  the  slave  who  overheard  the  sons  of  Brutus  and 
their  associates  plotting  the  restoration  of  Tarquin  the  . 
Proud;  and  by  revcalingthis  conspiracy  saved  therepub- 
lic.  The  slave  is  represented  grinding  a  knife  while  lis- 
tcnine;  to  the  conversation  of  the  conspirators.  This  is 
regaidc  1  is  on   of  the  finest  of  all  the  antique  statues. 

Ainong  the  ruins  of 
Luxor  ill  Egypt,  is  a 
colossal  head,  which  is 
deemed  a  portrait  of  Se- 
sostiis,  and  thus  we  have 
[I  reason  to  believe  that  we 
are  made  acquainted 
with  the  actual  appear- 
ance of  a  renowned  mon^ 
arch,  who  lived  in  ages 
so  remote,  that  the  date 
cannot  be  ascertained. 

Ancient  pictures  may 
also  be  regarded  as  af- 
fording materials  for,  and 
proofs  of,  history.  They 
often  represent  real  oc- 
currences ;  sometimes 
they  depict  customs  and 
manners  which  are  in- 
timately connected  with 
historical  events ;  and 
frequently   they  repre- 
sent allegories  refeiring  to  historical  and  mythological 
tradition.    The  most  iuterestiog  ancient  pictures  are 
those  discovered  in  the  catacombs  and  temples  of 
Egypt.    In  these  we  find  displayed  not  only  national 


Piciiire  f  iiin  I  lie  Ciiuicmvibs,  re|>reseiiiiii^'unciunl  nioJeof  IravelliiiE:  ill  Egypt 

customs,  occupations,  dress,  architecture,  &c.,  in  their 
most  minute  and  curious  particulars,  but  we  see  very 
important  events  in  history  represented  to  the  life,  and 
with  such  fulness,  of  detail,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
mistake  their  import.  The  history  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  kings  has  been  illustrated  in  a  wonderful 
manner  by  the  pictured  walls  of  the  temples  and  tomba 
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of  liiat  couiitiy.  So  minute  and  varied  are  these  repre- 
sentations, that  it  has  been  remarked  that  wc  are  better 
a  :qiiainted  with  the  daily  habits,  manners  and  amuse- 


I  Ancieni  Egyptian  cheas  pkyers,  from  the  caiacnniba. 

j  meuts  of  the  Egyptians  who  lived  three  thousand 

I  years  ago,  than  with  those  of  the  English  nation  in 

I  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets — a  period  of  little  more 

,  than  500  ycsus  sinct;. 


Ancient  Mexican  [jitUii-i:. 


I       In  Mexico,  Humboldt  discovered  an  ancient  picture, 
j    which  seemed  to  represent  the  Bible  story  of  the 
I    Fail  through  the  seductions  of  the  scrpont,  and  the 
1    murder  of  Abel  by  his  brother,  Cain.    The  above  en- 
graving gives  a  copy  of  this  curious  relic,  and  though 
it  may  not  refer  to  the  subject  suggested,  it  stiU  affords 
an  example  of  the  mode  in  which  these  r'emorials 
I    may  be  useful  in  illustrating  historical  topics 


Lastly,  among  the  sources  and  evidences  of  history 
jire  may  include  ancient  rains.  These  often  corrobor 
rate  in  a  remarlcable  manner  the  statements  of  the  an- 


cient historians,  and  sometimes  furnish  the  only  evi- 
dence to  be  found  at  the  present  day  respecting  verj' 
important  events.  Egj'pt,  Palestine,  Asia  Minor, 
Greece  and  Ita!y,  abound  in  ancient  ruins,  which  are 
highly  interesting  in  this  relation.  In  America,  won- 
derful ruins  of  ancient  cities  have  been  discovered, 
which  afford  us  the  only  knowledge  we  nfiw  possess 
of  the  state  of  the  arts  and  civil  polity  among  the 
people  who  inhabited  them  :  nay,  in  some  cases  they 
reveal  the  former  existence  of  communities  far  ad- 
vanced in  civilization,  which  had  risen,  flourished,  and 
perished,  without  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  but  for 
these  vestiges.  Such  are  the  cities  of  Palenque  in 
Mexico,  XJxmal  in  Yucatan,  and  Copan  in  Guatimala. 

The  most  celebrated  among  the  professed  historians 
of  antiqaity  arc  the  following  :  Herodotus,  who  flour- 
ished about  450  B.  C. ;  Thucydides,  430  B.  C. ;  Cte- 
siets,  415  B.  C. ;  Xenopkon,  400  B.  C.  These  were 
aU  native  Greeks,  and  to  them  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  the  history  of  remote  periods.  Polybius  wrote  in 
Latin,  240  B.  C.  Diodoncs  Siculus  compiled  a  general 
history  about  50  B.  C,  but  it  is  not  of  high  authority. 

The  great  Roman  historians  are  Sallust,  who  wrote 
about  60  B.  G. ;  Limj,  20  B.  C. ;  and  Tacittcs,  TS  A.  D. 

Besides  regular  historical  treatises  from  these  au- 
thors, wc  have  a  fund  of  incidental  information,  of  high  ; 
authority,  and  referring  to  tlie  earliest  dates,  in  the  I 
Bible.  History  drawn  from  the  latter  is  called  sacred, 
in  distinction  from  other  history,  which,  is  called  pro- 
fane. Beside  these  authorities,  there  are  still  other 
ancient  writings,  which  contribute  to  our  stock  oi 
historical  knowledge.  Vet,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter, 
these  writings  often  disagree,  and  thus  the  early 
annals  of  mankind  are  embarrassed  with  doubt  and 
difficulty.  As  we  come  down  to  more  modern  times, 
authorities  multiply,  and  the  resources  of  history  be- 
come at  last  ample  and  satisfactory.  I 

It  is  obvious,  from  these  considerations,  tliat  his- 
tory, as  a  science,  must  be  continually  progressive, 
from  the  addition  of  new  facts,  the  acquisition  of  new 
materials,  from  the  discoveries  of  learned  men,  the 
deciphering  of  ancient  manuscripts  and  inscriptions 
hitherto  illegible,  and  the  carefiu  sifting  of  alleged 
facts  by  a  comparison  of  dates  and  authorities. 


CHAPTER  V, 

Of  the  various  Methods  of  Writing  Nistoty. 

History  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ;  the 
poetical,  the  philosophical,  and  the  purely  khtorical. 
The  excess  of  the  poetical  spirit  ina  history  would  lead 
to  mere  fable ;  yet  a  good  historian  should  possess 
many  of  those  powers  which  cl.aractcrize  the  poet. 
In  fact,  it  is  only  by  means  of  the  imagination  that 
we  cnn  comprehend  any  scene  or  action  whatever,  of 
which  we  are  not  eye-witnesses ;  and  it  is  only  by 
appealing  to  the  imagination,  that  history  is  rendered 
amusing.    Let  us  call  to  mind  the  passages  which  I 
have  most  forcibly  strnck  us  in  history,  and  we  shaL  i 
commonly  find  that  if  they  do  not  contain  long  and  j 
studied  descriptions,  yet  even  a  single  poetical  expres- 
sion serves  to  paint  the  scene,  and  to  show  that  the 
author  contemplated  it  in  his  mind's  eye,  as  passing 
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before  him.  To  great  moral  truths,  in  action,  belong" 
!?Teat  force  and  beauty  of  description. 

The  philosophical  spirit  of  history  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  poetical  spirit. 
The  latter  looks  ch  iefly  at  the  visible  forms,  the  for- 
mer upon  the  abstract  la^vs  of  existence.  The  one  is 
apt  to  be  warmed  and  transported  into  the  regions 
of  mere  imagination,  the  other  to  fall  into  the 
cold  and  blank  geiieralities  of  sppculation.  In  an- 
cient times,  the  poetical  spirit  wa^  caiTieti  to  a  faulty 
extreme;  in  our  days,  It  is  the  philosophical  part  of 
history  which  is  overcharged.  A  good  iiistory  should 
combine  botii,  in  a  moderate  dej^ree.  Philosophy  is 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  trace  the  relation  of 
:aiise  and  effect,  to  discover  in  particular  actions  the 
operation  of  general  principles,  to  perceive  the  one  in 
the  many,  and  thence  to  foresee  the  many  from  the 
one.  Philosophy  is  the  root,  poetry  is  the  flower; 
3ne  works  in  darkness  and  difficulty,  the  other  ex- 
oands  in  beauty,  splendor,  and  hght. 

The  purely  historical  spirit  ought,  doubtless,  to 
predominate  in  the  ■writing  of  history,  but  it  is  not  of 
itself  sufficient  to  form  a  historian.  Many  an  old 
chronicler  has  recorded,  with  the  most  scrupulous 
fidelity,  the  occurrences  of  his  age,  and  has  even  dis- 
played a  zeal  in  collecting  information,  and  a  pride  in 
communicating  it,  which  are  in  themselves  highly 
laudable.  But  these  works  have  not  merited  the 
name  of  history,  because  they  have  neither  been  cal- 
culated for  instruction  nor  amusetiicnt.  The  love  of 
truth  is  the  first  duty  of  the  historian,  but  it  is  not  his 
whole  duty.  In  laying  before  us  the  occurrences  of 
past  times,  he  must  animate  and  excite  our  feelings 
by  powerful  descriptions,  and  he  must  exercise  our 
habits  of  reflection,  by  appropriate  remarks  on  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  the  events  r^'lafcd. 

To  write  history  in  the  ordinary  manner,  that  is,  to 
relate  events  just  as  they  occurred,  to  abbreviate  state- 
papers,  to  sketch  characters  of  great  men,  to  indulge 
in  common  moral  reflections  on  the  changes  of  luiman 
affairs,  and  to  intersperse  praise  and  censure  in  the 
narrative,  may  be  a  comparatively  easy  task,  and 
within  the  range  of  ordinary  abilities.  But  to 
be  a  reaUy  groat  historian  is,  perhaps,  the  rarest  of 
intellectual  distinctions.  Many  scientific  works  are 
perfect  in  their  kind ;  many  poems  are  almost  faultless ; 
many  rhetorical  compositions  are  so  excellent,  that  no 
mortal  skill  appears  able  to  alter  them,  except  for  the 
worse.  But  a  perfect  history,  or  even  one  which 
makes  a  close  approacb  to  perfection,  the  world  has 
never  yet  seen. 

The  cause  of  this  may  be  easily  assigned.  The 
province  of  literature  lies  in  the  domain  both  of  the  rea- 
son and  tire  imagination;  it  is  sometimes  fiction  and 
sometimes  theory.  A  perfect  historian  must  possess  an 
imagination  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  his  narra- 
tive affecting  and  picturesque,  yet  he  must  control  it 
so  absolutely,  as  to  content  himself  with  the  materials 

vhich  he  finds  in  existence,  and  to  refrain  from  sup- 
plying deficiencies  by  additions  of  his  own.  He  must 
be  a  profound  and  ingenious  reasoner ;  yet  he  must 
oossess  sufficient  self-command  to  abstain  from  wrest- 

ng  facts  to  support  a  hypothesis.    The  union  of  these 

wo  powers  cannot  often  be  found  in  any  individual 
combined  with  the  other  qualificati  ^ns  necessary  to 

orm  a  historian. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Characteristics  of  Ancient  History.— Herodotus 

Among  the  ancients,  history  was  first  regarded  only 
as  the  art  of  weaving  an  amusing  narrative  out  of  tlie 
common  and  vulgar  recollection  of  events.  From  the 
profound  research  of  materials,  the  early  writers  were, 

no  doubt,  delxrrred,  because  few  [races  of  events  in 
early  times  were  left  in  writing.     But  the  ancici;! 
historians  appear  to  have  had  little  or  no  conception 
of  the  dependence  of  the  events  wliich  they  relate  i 
upon  the  most  remarkable  of  their  causes  — upon  the  j 
state  of  government,  and  upon  the  condition  of  society  | 
among  the  people  to  whom  the  events  related.    They  j 
tell  us  how  one  people  made  war  upon  another  people  | 
and  that  incidents  of  such  and  such  a  description  en-  \ 
sued ;  but  the  instruction  afforded  by  these  tales  is  i 
soon  exhausted.  : 
It  was  not  till  after  many  attempts  in  writing  his-  ■ 
tory  had  been  made,  that  authors  learTied  to  give  a  ■ 
new  value  to  their  narratives,  by  showing,  in  their 
details  of  political  transactions,  how  nations  were 
guided  towards  their  real  interests,  and  how  they  were 
led  astray  from  them ;  what  were  the  chief  circum- 
stances by  which  they  were  deceived  in  the  schemes 
for  their  own  welfare ;  how  they  suffered  by  their 
mistakes,  and  how  they  were  led  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  object  of  government  and  social  institutions. 


Herodotus  has  been  called  the  father  of  history. 
He  formed  the  plan  of  hia  work  with  an  uncommon 
degree  of  art  and  judgment,  considering  the  age  ii! 
which  he  wrote.  Taking  for  the  basis  of  his  history 
the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians,  he  united  with 
it  a  great  variety  of  incidents,  by  retracing  the  poAvei 
of  the  two  belligerent  nations  from  the  eai'Uest  known 
sources.  Thus  he  successively  introduces  the  history 
of  the  Lydians,  Modes,  Babylonians,  Egyptians,  Scyth- 
ians and  Hindoos.  After  this,  he  returns  to  his 
main  object,  and  concludes  with  the  glorious  victories 
obtained  by  his  countrymen  at  Salamis  and  Tlier- 
mopylie.  He  is  the  earliest  and  best  nf  all  the  poetical 
or  romantic  historians.  His  animation,  his  simple 
hearted  tenderness,  his  wonderful  talent  for  description 
and  dialogue,  and  the  pure,  sweet  flow  of  his  language, 
place  him  at  the  head  of  narrators. 

Yet  the  work  of  Herodotus  cannot  be  called  a  good 
history,  in  the  more  rigid  sense  of  the  word.  Thf 
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author  is  rather  an  inventor  than  a  historian.  Incom- 
parable as  his  book  is,  considered  merely  in  the  light 
of  an  amusing  nari-ative,  it  lacks  authenticity.  There 
arc  not  only  gross  fictions  in  it,  but  the  whole  narra- 
tive has  a  romantic  and  iic.titious  coloring,  which 
.eaves  the  most  sagacious  reader  in  doubt  what  to 
believe  and  what  to  reject.  There  ;irc  very  long  pas- 
sages in  Herodotus,  where  everything  is  [,okl,  almost  as 
dramaticaUy  as  the  events  in  the  historical  plays  of 
Shakspeare.  The  great  occurrences  are,  no  doubt, 
faithfully  related;  so,  probably,  are  many  of  the 
slighter  circumstances,  but  which  of  them,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine.  The  faults  of  Herodotus  are 
those  of  a  simple  and  imaginative  mind.  He  wrote 
as  it  was  natural  that  he  should  write.  His  work  was 
designed  for  a  nation  susceptible,  curious,  1  vely,  and 
insatiably  dosiroiis  of  novelty  and  exciten.ent;  for  a 
nation  in  which  the  fine  arts  had  attained  a  high  de- 
gree of  excellence,  but  in  which  philosophy  was  still 
in  its  infancy. 

The  Greeks,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  had  but  re- 
cently begun  to  cuUivate  prose  composition  ;  public 
transactions  had  been  generally  recorded  in  verse. 
The  first  historians  might,  therefore,  indulge,  vvithout 
fear  of  censure,  in  the  license  allowed  to  poets.  The 
inquisitive  and  credulous  countrymen  of  Herodotus 
were  easily  moved  by  religious  awe  or  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm. They  were  the  very  men  to  bear  with  delight 
of  strange  beasts,  and  birds,  and  trees;  of  dwarfs, 
giants  and  cannibals;  of  gods  whose  very  name  it 
was  1  mpiety  to  utter ;  of  ancient  dynasties  which  had 
left  behind  them  monuments  surpassing  all  the  works  of 
later  times ;  of  stupendous  cities  and  walls  and  temples 
and  pyramids  ;  of  predictions  accomplished ;  of  dreams 
and  omens,  and  warning;s  from  the  dead;  and  of  in- 
fants strangely  preserved  from  the  dagger  of  the 
assassin  to  fulfil  high  destinies. 

The  history  of  Herodotus  abounds  in  marvels  of 
this  sort,  and  as  the  narrative  approached  the  time 
when  it  was  written,  its  interest  became  still  more 
absorbing.  It  comprised  the  story  of  that  great  con- 
flict between  the  Ftrsians  and  the  Greeks,  from  which 
Europe  daces  its  intellectual  and  political  supremacy, 
—  a  story  which,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  is  the 
most  marvellous  and  the  most  touching  in  the  armais 
of  the  human  race.  This  portion  of  Grecian  history 
abounds  in  all  that  is  wild  and  wonderful,  in  all 
that  is  pathetic  and  animating;  in  the  gigantic  ca- 
prices of  infinite  wealth  and  despotic  power,  and 
in  the  mightier  miracles  of  wisdom,  virtue,  and 
courage.  Herodotus  told  his  countrymen  of  rivers 
drank  up  in  u  day  bv  invading  hosts,  of  provinces  fam- 
ished for  a  meal,  of  passages  for  ships  hewn  througli 
mountains,  of  roads  for  armies  spread  upon  the  waves, 
of  monarchies  and  commonwealths  swept  away;  of 
anxiety,  and  terror,  and  confusion  and  despair ;  of 
prond  and  stubborn  hearts  tried  in  the  extremity  of 
evil,  of  lives  dearly  sold,  of  signal  deliverance  and  un- 
sparing revenge.  Whatever  gave  a  strong  air  of 
reality  to  a  narrative  so  well  calculated  to  inflame  the 
passions,  and  flatter  national  pride,  was  certain  to  be 
favorably  received ;  and  hence  we  easily  discover  the 
source  of  tJiese  characteristics  in  the  most  ancient  of 
GTe<2k  histories,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 


CHAPTEKVII. 

TImcydides  ■—  Xenophon  —  Pohjbhis  —  Livy — 
Salliist —  Tacitvs. 

Herodotus  was  followed  by  Thucydides,  a  writer 
totally  distinct  in  style  and  plan.  His  history  differs 
from  that  of  his  predecessor,  as  a  portrait  differs  from 
an  imaginary  scene,  on  canvass.  He  was  a  sagacious 
and  reflecting  man,  who  never  gave  the  reins  to  his 
imagination.  His  history  exhibits  all  the  appearance 
of  the  strictest  fidelity,  and  the  most  punctual  adher- 
ence lo  truth.  His  style  is  cojopact  nnd  forcible,  and 
his  reflections  are  acute  and  discriminating.  He  wrote 
the  history  of  his  own  time,  and  of  the  events  in  which 
he  was  personally  engaged.  He  borrowed  from  He- 
rodotus the  pi'actice  of  putting  speeches  of  his  own 
into  the  mouths  of  the  chief  persontiges  of  the  narra- 
tive ;  but  he  honestly  tells  us,  that  some  of  these  dis- 
courses are  purely  fictitious.  Although  he  gives  us  a 
literal  record  of  facts,  yet  he  produces  an  effect  on  the 
imagination,  by  skilful  selection  and  arrangement, 
without  indulging  in  the  license  of  invention 


Xenophon  is  commonly  placed  in  the  same  rank  wiih 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides.  His  manner  and  pia-n 
form  a  medium  between  the  loose  and  slightly  con- 
nected excursions  of  the  former,  and  the  extreme  cfiti- 
cal  regularity  of  the  latter.  He  resembles  both  in  the 
purity  and  sweetness  of  his  style;  be  was  evidently 
a  man  of  elegant  taste  and  amiable  disposition,  and 
an  extensive  intercourse  with  tlie  world.  His  works, 
however,  indicate  no  great  power  of  mind. 

Polybius  is  a  historian  of  great  fidelity.  The  pains 
he  took  to  inform  himself  on  the  subjects  respecting 
which  he  wrote  are  the  best  guarantee  for  his  veracity. 
He  crossed  the  Alps,  and  traversed  a  great  part  of 
Gaul,  to  obtain  correct  information  of  Hannibal's 
march  into  Italy.  Fearing  that  he  might  omit  some 
small  circumstance  of  Scipio's  actions,  he  travelled 
over  the  whole  of  Spain,  to  make  inquiries,  and  study 
the  topography  of  the  country.  He  even  made  use  of 
Scipio's  authority  to  procure  vessels  to  sail  upon  tht 
Atlantic  ocean,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  researches 
He  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  but  he  studied  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  gained  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Koman 
laws,  customs  and  antiquities.  Having  obtained  per 
mission  from  the  senate  to  search  the  capitol,  he  dili- 
gently examined  the  records,  and  tmnslated  such  as 
suited  his  purpose  into  Greek. 
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LIVy—SALLUSl  — TACITUS. 


Yet  Polybius  was  not  a  man  of  comprehensive  mind, 
nor  had  he  the  art  of  telling  a  story  in  an  interesting 
manner.  Fie  lacks  eloquence  and  finish  of  style. 
The  distinguishing  character  of  his  history  is,  its  di- 
dactic and  practical  tendency.  He  did  not  design  to 
produce  a  work  of  mere  amusement,  bat  his  object 
was  to  trace  events  hack  to  their  causes,  and  deduce 
from  them  useful  precepts  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 
I  He  did  not  airp  at  popularity,  and  looked  with  con- 
tempt upon  the  I'efined  affectation  of  the  rhetorical 
writers  of  his  day. 


Livy  stands  at  the  head  of  the  Latin  historians. 
His  wort  is  a  magnificent  monument  to  the  glory  of 
his  country,  but  he  displays  no  critical  regard  for 
truth.  The  painting  of  his  murative  is  unrivalled  for 
liveliness  and  grace,  and  nothing  can  be  conceived 
more  picturesque  than  his  descriptions.  The  abun- 
dance of  interesting  sentiments  and  splendid  imagery 
exhibited  in  his  pages,  is  almost  miraculous.  Gran- 
deur, magnificence,  and  picturesqueness  of  representa- 
tion, seem  to  have  been  bis  chief  aim,  next  to  the 
glory  of  Koine.  Livy  was  a  writer  peculiarly  Roman, 
—  the  proud  citizen  of  a  commonwealth  which  had, 
indeed,  lost  the  substance  of  hberty,  but  which  still 
sacredly  preserved  its  forms  ;  in  reality,  the  subject  of 
an  arbitrary  prince,  but,  in  his  own  estimation,  one 
of  the  masters  of  the  world,  with  a  hundred  kings 
below  him,  and  only  the  gods  above  him. 

The  ancients  are  unanimous  in  giving  the  most 
ample  testimony  to  the  noble  and  generous  imparti- 
ality of  this  writer,  who,  though  he  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  had  the  courage  to  do  justice  to  ^e 
characters  of  Pompey,  Cicero,  Brutus,  and  Cassius. 
With  a  view  to  add  to  the  solemnity  of  his  history, 
he  takes  every  opportunity  of  inserting  accounts  of 
omens  and  prodigies.  These  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  proofs  of  the  writer's  credulity,  but  as  necessary 
particulars,  designed  to  indicate  the  manners  and 
superstitions  of  the  ago. 

Yet  while  we  accord  these  merits  to  this  great 
writer,  we  must  state  that  his  work  lacks  authenticity  ; 
he  was  more  desirous  to  produce  an  imposing  than  an 
accurate  history,  and  exercised  his  power  rather  in 
rhetorical  display  and  in  sounding  the  praises  of  Rome, 
!  than  in  patient  research  after  truth.  He  made  little 
use  of  the  inscriptions  and  public  documents  within 
his  reach,  and  was  content  to  follow  the  beaten  track 
«f  historians  who  had  preceded  him.    When  he  finds 


his  authorities  at  variance  w^th  each  other,  instead  of 
carefully  sifting  the  evidence,  he  either  admits  tlie  dif 
ficully,  and  passes  it  over,  or  chooses,  with  little  coii' 
sidcraiion,  the  side  that  pleases  him.  He  sometime? 
needlessly  repeats  what  he  has  said  before,  and  in 
some  cases,  contradicts  his  own  statements. 


Sallust  falls  short  of  the  majesty  of  Livy,  but  he  is 
remarkably  happy  in  a  peculiar  conciseness,  clearness, 
and  energy  of  expression.  His  great  merit  is  im- 
partiality, at  a  time  when  prejudice  and  party  spirit 
must  have  been  very  common  and  very  powerful  in 
Rome.  The  harangues  introduced  into  his  histories 
are  extremely  elaborate,  but  much  too  long  for  the 
narratives  ;  they  have,  indeed,  every  appearance  of  be- 
ing purposely  introduced  to  show  the  eloquence  of  the 
writer,  rather  than  to  illustrate  the  subjects. 


Tacitus  is  regarded  as  the  most  profound  of  histori- 
ans. In  the  delineation  of  character  he  is  unrivalled. 
We  seem  to  know  the  personages  described  in  his 
history  as  well  as  if  we  had  lived  with  them.  He 
justly  deserves  the  name  of  a  philosophical  historian. 
His  insight  into  human  nature,  especially  into  the 
sources  and  workings  of  the  bad  passions,  is  deej 
and  penetrating.  He  is  faithful,  grave,  and  severe. 
The  subject  of  his  history  exhibits  the  most  shock- 
ing spectacle  of  vice  to  be  found  in  the  annals 
of  majikind;  in  which  case,  truth  must  necessarily 
have  all  the  keenness  of  satire.  The  style  of  Tacitus, 
however,  is  not  only  faulty  in  itself,  but  it  is,  in  some 
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respects,  ppeuliarly  unfit  for  historical  composition.! 
He  carried  his  love  of  effect  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
moderation.  He  tells  a  lino  story,  linely,  but  he  can- 
not tell  II  plain  story,  plainly.  His  brilliant  passages 
are  far  more  striking  wlien  extracted  from  the  body 
of  the  work  to  which  they  belong,  than  when  they 
occur  in  their  place  and  are  read  in  connection  with 
what  precedes  and  what  follows. 


C  II  APT  K  11  VIII. 

Of  Jfodem  Jlistory — Sume. 

In  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  modems  have  very 
far  surpassed  the  ancients.  Experimental  sciences 
are  generally  in  a  state  of  progression,  and  the  science 
of  government  being  one  of  these,  is  better  understood 

at  the  present  day  than  it  was  in  ancient  times.  The 

art  of  piiiiting,  also,  has  not  only  diffused  knowledge 
'   more  widely,  but  it  has  introduced  into  reasoning  a 

precision  and  clearness  unknown  to  the  ancient  com- 
i  munities,  in  which  information  was  for  the  most  part 
I  conveyed  orally.  The  spirit,  moreover,  of  the  two 
i   great  nations  of  antiquity  was  remarkably  exclusive. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  admired  only  themselves 
!  or  0]ie  another.  They  looked  for  nothing  out  of 
;  themselves  ;  they  borrowed  nothing,  they  copied  noth- 
I  ing,  they,  translated  nothing.  Their  litci'ary  men 
!   turned  away  in  proud  disgust  from  modes  of  thought 

and  expression  which  differed  from  what  they  had 
;  been  accustomed  to  admire.  The  eff'oct  was,  narrow- 
;  ness  and  sameness  of  thought.  The  ancients  made 
I  many  just  observations  on  man  as  he  was  found  in  a 

pai"ticular  state  of  society,  and  on  government  as  it 
;   had  existed  iu  a  particular  corner  of  the  world.  But 

of  man  as  man,  or  goveniment  as  government,  they 

knew  little  and  speculated  less.   PhUosophy  remained 

stationary. 

But  the  victory  of  Christianity  over  Paganism  ai 
length  destroyed  the  old  system  of  morals,  and  with 
it,  inuch  of  the  old  system  of  metapliysics.  It  fur- 
nished the  orator  with  new  topics  of  declamation,  the 
logician  with  new  points  of  controversy;  and  it  intro- 
duced new  principles  of  action  into  every  part  of 
human  society.  The  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire 
produced  still  greater  changes.  The  second  civiliza- 
'  tion  of  mankind  com'nenced  under  circumstances 
j  which  afforded  a  strong  security  tliat  it  would  never 
I  retrograde,  and  never  pause.  Europe  became  a  great 
federal  community.  The  numerous  states  were 
united  by  the  ties  of  international  law  and  a  common 
religion.  Their  institutions,  their  languages,  their 
manners,  their  tastes  in  literature,  were  widely  differ- 
ent ;  but  their  connection  was  close  enough  to  allow 
of  mutual  observation,  and  to  prevent,  while  it  was 
not  so  close  as  to  destroy,  the  idioms  of  national  opin- 
ion and  feeling. 

The  civilized  world  has  thus  been  preserved  from  an 
uniformity  of  chamcter  fatal  to  all  improvement. 
;  Every  part  of  it  has  been  illuminated  with  light  re- 
flected from  every  other  part.  The  number  of  experi- 
ments in  moral  science  which  the  historian  has  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing,  has  been  increased  beyond 
all  calculation.  Society  and  human  nature,  instead 
of  being  seen  in  a  single  point  of  view,  are  presented 


to  him  under  a  thousand  different  aspects.  By 
observing  the  mannefs  of  surrounding  nations,  by 
studying  their  literature,  by  comparing  it  with  that  of 
his  own  country  and  of  the  ancient  republics,  he  is 
enabled  to  correct  those  errors  into  which  the  most 
acute  men,  in  ancient  times,  have  fallen  by  reasoning 
from  scanty  materials.  Hence  it  is,  that,  in  generali- 
zation, the  writers  of  modem  times  have  far  surpassed 
those  of  antiquity. 

Modern  historians,  however,  have  their  faults.  The 
best  of  them  have  been  seduced  from  truth,  not  by 
their  imagination,  but  by  their  reason.  They  fai' 
excel  their  predecessors  in  the  art  of  deducing  general 
principles  from  facts ;  but,  unhappily,  they  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  distorting  facts  to  suit  genera! 
principles.  They  frame  a  theory  from  looking  at 
some  of  the  phenomena,  and  tlie  remaining  phenom- 
ena they  strain  or  curtail  to  support  the  theory. 

In  every  human  character  and  transaction  there  is 
a  mixture  of  good  and  evil.  By  a  little  exaggeration, 
a  little  suppression,  a  little  ambiguity  of  style,  a  little 
scepticism  with  regard  to  the  evidence  on  one  side, 
and  a  little  credulity  on  tho  other,  a  totally  false  color- 
ing may  be  given  to  a  transaction,  without  compelling 
the  historian  to  state  a  literal  and  absolute  falsehood. 
This  species  of  misrepresentation  may  be  found  in  the 
most  celebrated  worlcs  of  modern  historians. 


Hume's  history  of  England  is  thought,  by  many 
judges,  entitled  to  the  first  rank  in  this  department  of 
literature.  The  merits  and  demerits  of  the  work  are 
well  known.  It  is  WTitten  in  a  very  easy  and  ani- 
mated as  weU  as  thoughtful  and  philosophic  style ; 
but  it  is  disfigured  by  glaring  partiality,  misrep- 
resentation, and  %vant  of  accuracy.  The  author 
was  too  indolent  to  undertake  the  labor  of  research 
into  original  documents,  and  he  had  not  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  indicate  the  steps  by 
which  the  English  constitution  was  gradually  formed 
He  was  strongly  imbued  with  Tory  principles,  and  a 
dislike  of  the  Puritans.  Whenever  these  subjects 
are  concerned,  he  is  not  to  be  trusted.  His  whole 
accouiii  of  llie  reign  of  Charles  I.,  and  of  the  Englisli 
Commonwealth,  is  an  elaborate  falsification.  Vel 
such  is  the  skill  of  his  narrative,  and  the  charm  of 
bis  style,— easy  without  being  feeble,  and  simple  yet 
elegant  and  flowing,  —  that  Hume  wiU  a].way8  be 
popular,  in  spite  of  his  known  iaul'ts 
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UIBBON,    ROBERTSON,    V  OI/I  Al  K       SISMONBI,    AND  OTHERS. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Gibbon,  Robertson,  Voltaire,  Sismondi,  and  others. 


Gibbon's  history  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  is  a  work  of  vast  and  accurate  re- 
search, and  of  enlarged  and  philosophical  thinlfing. 
The  minute  find  extensive  learning  which  it  displays, 
not  only  suppoits  (he  authenticity  of  the  facts  re- 
corded, but  also  enables  the  author  to  discuss  many 
correlative  and  incidental  subjects,  which  elucidate 
either  the  manners,  cuatoms,  hms,  and  state  of  soci- 
ety, at  different  periods  under  review,  or  those  insti- 
tutions which  now  characterize  the  principal  na- 
tions of  Europe.  The  subject  of  Gibbon's  work  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  splendid  and  imposing  in  the  whole 
range  of  history.  The  overthrow  of  the  mightiest 
°mpire  that  the  world  ever  saw ;  the  decay  and  ruin 
of  ancient  civilization  ;  the  birth  and  organization  of 
the  social  institutions  of  modem  Europe;  all  these 
various  elements  are  cast  into  a  magnificent  whole, 
t)y  the  master  hand  of  the  historian.  Of  all  the  great 
historical  works  which  distinguish  the  literature  of 
modem  times,  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Romaii 
Empire  has  attained  the  most  extensive  repiilation, 
and  appears  the  most  likely  to  pre,serve  its  high  rank, 
without  rival  or  competition.  The  style  of  Gibbon  is 
stately,  elegant,  and  pompous,  yet  lacks  the  beautiful 
simplicity  of  Hume.  But  the  fault  which  has  drawn 
upon  him  severe  and  just  censure  is,  the  artful  and 
disingenuous  manner  in  which  he  has  insinuated  his 
attacks  upon  the  Christian  religion. 


reputation  so  well.  He  excels  in  an  eloquent  and 
dignified  style,  and  a  skilful  and  perspicuous  arrange- 
ment of  materials.  He  displays  much  sagacity  in  tlie 
development  of  causes  and  effects,  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  public  characters  and  transactions.  He  ex- 
hibits, in  pai-ticular,  the  candor  and  impartiality  which 
belong  to  a  cool  temper  enlightened  by  knowledge 
and  directed  by  principle.  As  literary  performances, 
his  histories  are  likely  always,  to  maintain  a  high 
rank;  but  in  acuteness  of  perception  and  compi-e- 
hensivcncss  of  genius  he  must  be  placed  far  below 
Hume  and  Gibbon.  He  was,  moreover,  not  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  subjects  on  which  he  wrote, 
and  many  important  errors  and  deficiencies  are  now 
visible  in  his  works. 

To  these  three  great  English  historians,  we  may 
add  Mitford,  whose  history  of  Greece  is  a  work  of 
vast  learning  and  patient  research,  but  disfigured  nut 
only  by  a  bad  style,  but  such  gross  partiality  as  de- 
tracts immensely  from  its  value.  The  strong  preju- 
dices of  the  writer  against  rrpiiblican  government  led 
hnn  to  violate  truth  in  ahnost  every  p'age  of  his  history. 
Among  the  more  rei:ent  English  historians,  Hallam, 
Alison,  Turner,  Mackintosh,  Lingard,  and  Macaulay 
occupy  a  high  rank. 


Robertson  has  been  placed  in  the  same  rank  witii 
Hume  ajid  Gibbon,  though  he  has  not  sustained  his 


Among  the  modem  historians  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope, Voltaire  is  the  most  widely  Imown.  His  writ- 
ings show  great  literary  skill,  with  the  power  of  quick, 
but  not  very  deep  penetration.  His  pen  is  often  guided 
by  a  humane  and  enlightened  philosophy,  but  it  is  as 
often  misled  by  strong  partialities.  He  exhibits,  to  an 
undue  extent,  his  systematic  hostility  against  estab- 
lished opinions  and  forms  of  society,  in  which  he  does 
not  scruple  to  employ  the  arts  of  misrepresentation. 
Voltaire's  histories,  however,  will  always  be  found 
entertaining,  and  to  a  reader  on  his  guard,  they  may 
prove  useful 

De  Thou,  a  Frenchnsan,  so.iKitimos  called  Thuaims, 
wrote  the  history  of  his  own  times,  in  Latin  ;  a  work 
which  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  comparison  with 
those  of  the  classical  j^es.  Vertot  and  Raynali  have 
written  entertaining  histoiies,  but  thoy  are  thought  to 
have  studied  too  much  the  arts  of  embellishment. 
Daniel,  Mezeray,  and  Velly  have  written  French  his- 
tory, hut  their  worts  are  little  more  than  repositories 
of  facts.  These  authors  have  been  fe.r  surpassed  by 
Sisinondi,  whose  volume  shows  extensive  learning, — 
a  praiseworthy  impartialitv,  sound  judgment,  and 
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Among  the  modern  Italians,  Machiavelli  was  the 
I    first  who  treated  liistorical  subjects  in  a  philosophical 
I    spirit.    Guicciardiiii'is  history  is  regarded  by  his  coun- 
I    trymcn  as  a  finished  literary  production.    Giannoni  is 
;    a  historian  of  learning  and  acutcness.  Muratori 
furnishes  an  immense  repertory  of  facts,  arranged  in  a 
luminous  chronological  method.    Bentivoglio,  Father 
Paul,  Davila,  and  Botta,  also  maintain  a  respectabie 
rank  among  the  Italian  historians. 

Mariana  is  the  chief  historian  of  Spain ,  hi:-  work 
is  regarded  as  approaching  to  the  classical  model. 
Zurita,  Conde,  Solis,  and  Herrera,  have  also  written 
valuable  histories  in  Spanish.    Joan  de  Barros  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Portuguese  historians.    Among  the 
Germans,  history  has  been  cultivated  with  success  by 
Mosheim,  Schiller,  Niebiihr,  the  two  Mullein,  and 
many  others  who.  have  displayed  great  learning,  and 
I    an  uncommon  degree  of  critical  sagacity.  . 
j       Lastly,  our  own  country  has  made  its  contributions 
I    to  this  important  branch  of  literature.    All  the  old 
States  of  the  American  Union  have  their  own  his- 
torians, who,  though  they  have  not,  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances,  produced  works  of  high  literary 
i    finish,  have  yet  formed  very  valuable  collections  of 
j     facts.    Marshall  and  Eamsay  have  written  histories 
I     of  the  A,merican  Revolution  with  judgment  and  im- 
partiality; and  more  lately,  Prescott,  Irving,  Bancroft 
and  Wheaton,  have  gained  a  well  deserved  reputation, 
not  only  in  their*own  country,  but  in  Europe,  by  their 
historical  labors. 


CHAPTER  X. 
General  Remarks — Plan  of  the  present  Work. 

We  have  thus  given  a  comprehensive  sketch  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  history.  This  picture  of  man 
tias  shared  the  fate  of  its  original.  It  has  had  its 
infancy  of  fable,  its  youth  of  poetry,  its  manhood  of 
thought,  intelligence  and  reflection;  and  it  has  some- 
times declined  into  an  old  age  of  dulness,  decrepitude, 
bigotry,  and  barbarism. 

The  mind  of  the  savage,  like  that  of  the  infant,  is  a 
chaos  of  wonder,  confusion,  and  uncertainty ;  and  as 
soon  as  it  passes  from  the  impressions  of  animal  want 
and  gratification,  to  meditation  on  the  past  or  antici- 
pation of  the  future,  it  touches  at  once  on  the  borders 


of  an  ideal  world,  where  shadow  and  substance  are  so  ' 
strangely  mingled,  that  the  effort  to  distinguish  them  is  ; 
unavailing.  Hence  ihe  few  individuals  who  have  en- 
ergy  enough  to  feel  or  feign  the  inspiration  of  a  loftiei  | 
spirit,  are  soon  listened  to  as  oracles.  Their  obscure  j 
thoughts,  expressed  in  language  stiil  more  obscure,  | 
are  imperfectly  caught  by  their  wondering  hearers. 
Dreams,  reveries,  and  insanity  itself,  supply  the  sub- 
stance of  tradition ;  and  its  wild  recitals  are,  of  course, 
crowded  with  the  phantoms  of  a  disordered  tmagina- 
tion. 

The  commencement  of  all  profane  history  is  mytho- 
logical. The  fabulous  beings  that  are  introduced  as 
gods,  demigods,  heroes,  5cc.,  appear  to  be,  in  some 
instances,  personifications  of  the  great  agencies  of 
nature, —  the  stonn,  the  whirlwind,  the  flood,  and  the 
flame.  In  some  of  these  personifications  are  repre- 
sented the  sun,  moon,  and  planets;  in  others,  men  of 
extraordinary  strength  and  skill — warriors,  kings,  con- 
querors, teachers,  false  prophets,  and  the  workers  of 
miracles.  The  imaginary  acts  of  these  supernaiural 
beings  are  commonly  mixed  up  with  shreds  and  patches 
of  true  histoi'y,  with  vague  traditions  of  the  creation 
and  deluge,  of  an  early  state  of  innocence  and  a  fall. 
In  proportion  as  tire  mythologists  acquire  arts  and 
letters,  they  multiply  and  diversify  their  fables.  They 
envelop  the  truth  in  a  new  veil  of  fiction.  They 
speak  in  parables,  yet  are  understood  literally.  They 
write  in  hieroglyphics,  and  the  symbol  is  mistaken 
for  an  exact  pietuiB.  Finally,  the  poet  comes  in  aid 
of  the  priest,  and  enriches  the  tale  of  wonder  with  all 
the  charms  of  Terse  and  all  the  luxuriance  of  a  fertile 
imagination. 

It  is  at  a  still  later  period  liiat  the  h  Istorian  becomes 
a  narrator  of  actual  events,  and  while  making  truth 
the  basis  of  his  representations,  still  deems  it  a  part  of 
his  province  to  deduce  lessons  of  wisdom  from  the 
story  he  has  told.  It  is  in  this  view  of  history  that  the 
present  work  is  undertaken.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary 
to  add,  that  the  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit  of  modern 
civilization  should  guide  the  pen  of  the  historian  who 
writes  for  the  present  age.  War  and  conquest,  and  ex- 
amples of  successful  atiibition,  have  been  too  Inno-  the 
oiijects  of  lhe  blind  iidmiranmi  of  inaiiiiind.  The  world 
is  evidently  coming  to  a  more  just  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  more  military  renown.  The  praises  of  hisfory, 
we  trtist,  are  henceforth  to  be  withheld  from  the  oppres- 
sors of  mankind,  and  bestowed  rather  on  those  who 
prove  themselves  the  real  benefactors  of  the  human  race. 

A  few  words  are  required  in  explanation  of  the 
plan  on  which  the  following  histoH'  is  executed.  In 
the  arrangement  of  subjects  we  have  adopted  that 
order  which  combines  clearness  and  perspicuity  of 
narration  with  the  regularity  and  completeness  of  de- 
toil  which  are  so  effective  in  exciting  an  interest  in  the 
general  reader.  We  have  given  the  history  of  each 
country  and  people  separate,  with  such  geographical 
descriptions  as  convey  a  general  idea  of  the  physical 
characteristics  of  the  territory,  and  show  how  these 
pec viliari ties  often  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
the  moral  character  of  races,  and  thus  control  the 
destiny  of  nations. 

This  arrangement,  which  may  be  called  ethnogra- 
2)hic — treating  the  history  of  different  nations,  or  races 
separately — in  distinction  from  a  chronological  plan, 
which  carries  on  the  whole  history  of  man  in  the  order 
of  events,  and  in  one  continuous  view — is  preserved 
throughout  the  work ;  yet  in  order  to  aid  the  reader  m 
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the  formation  of  "'tineral  views,  chapters  are  given,  at 
suitable  points,  m  which  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
]  world  at  large,  are  exhibited.  It  is  believed  that  this 
method  affords  many  advantages  to  the  general  reader. 
It  presents  details  first,  and  thus  supplies  the  materials 
for  just  generalization.  It  especially  avoids  tiie  be- 
wildering maze  into  which  tlie  mind  of  tiie  youtbful 
student  is  plunged,  by  attempthig  to  grasp  the  whole 
field  of  history,  and  comprehend  as  well  its  particular 
foactures  as  its  genera!  aspects,  even  before  he  is 
familiar  with  any  portion  of  the  subject. 

History  is  often  spoken  of  under  two  divisions,  ancient 
aud  tnodern.  Some  writers  make  the  birth  of  Christ 
the  point  of  separation ;  but  this  is  arbitiary,  having 
no  foundation  in  the  subject  itself.  The  best  arrange- 
ment is  that  which  regards  all  before  the  fall  of  Rome, 
A.  D.  476,  as  ancient,  and  all  since  as  modern,  his- 
tory. Prior  to  this  point,  the  spirit  of  antiquity  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  world  :  from  this  period,  events 
followed,  which  have  resulted  in  the  development  of 
new  institutions,  social  as  well  as  pohtical.  Thus  the 
extinction  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  termination 
of  ancient  civilization,  and  forms  the  broad  landmark 
which  divides  ancient  from  modern  history. 

It  may  be  proper  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  different 
terms  applied  to  historical  treatises,  according  to  their 
nature  and  subject.  If  a  work  be  devoted  to  a  partic- 
ular class  of  historical  facts,  as  to  those  which  relate 
to  the  church,  for  example,  it  is  called  special;  if  it 
1  rofesses  to  embrace  all  topics,  it  is  denominated  gen- 
ual. If  it  be  confined  to  the  history  of  one  country,  as 
iiat  of  France,  or  the  United  States,  it  may  be  called 
local  history ;  if  it  g^ves  a  view  of  the  history  of  man- 
Idnd,  from  the  beginning,  it  is  universal.  The  present 
work  is  proposed  to  be  an  example  of  the  latter  kind. 

It  is  necessary  to  add  one  remark  further,  which  is, 
tliat  these  pages  are  intended  rather  for  popular  use 
i:.an  for  the  learned  student.  It  is  not  the  design  of 
::ie  author  to  unfold  new  discoveries,  or  present  new 
combinations  and  inductions.  His  aims  are  at  faithful 
compilation,  —  a  collection,  in  a  pleasant  and  con- 
venient form,  of  the  results  of  learned  researches  which 
have  gone  before,  —  making  the  whole,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, amusing  and  instructive,  by  interesting  details 
and  apt  illustrations. 


CHAPTEli  XI. 
Of  Chronology — A.g<iof  the  World  Eras^  Si'c. 


Chkonology  is,  literally,  a  reckoning  of  time.  While 
liititory  regards  events  in  their  connection  and  relation 


one  to  another,  chronology  only  arranges  them  accord- 
ing to  their  dales.  A  general  system  of  chronology 
begins  with  the  earliest  periods  of  human  history,  and 
therefore  the  creation  is  its  point  of  starting. 

But  with  respect  to  the  periods  of  time  at 'which  the 
Deity  executed  his  several  works  of  creation,  mankind 
have  received  no  particidar  information.  From  view- 
ing the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  considering  the 
general  laws  by  which  they  are  regulated,  we  cannot 
draw  any  conclusive  or  even  plausible  inference  as  to 
the  precise  period  when  the  universe  began  to  exist. 
AVe  know  not,  nor  can  ive  hope  lo  ascertain,  whether 
the  different  planets  circulating  round  our  sun,  and 
other  fixed  stars,  were  all  created  at  one  period,  or 
each  at  a  different  period.  We  cannot  deteraiine  from 
anything  that  appeals  on  the  face  of  nature,  whether 
our  earth  be  older  or  younger  than  her  sister  planets 
Astronomers  are,  from  time  to  time,  making  new  dis- 
coveries in  the  heavens,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  some  of  these  successive  discoveries  may  not 
be  owing  to  successive  creations. 

History  is  far  from  being  decisive  as  to  the  age  of 
the  world.  VVe  have,  indeed,  as  will  hereafter  appear 
many  accounts  of  the  creation,  and  there  are  also,  in 
ancient  writers,  many  statements  relative  to  the  origin 
of  human  society.  But  these  accounts  are  various  ana 
contradictory.  Plato  mentions  an  island  called  Ala- 
lantis,  which  was  believed  to  have  been  buried  in  the 
ocean  9000  years  before  the  age  in  which  he  wrote. 
He  afHrms  that  this  island  was  well  known  to  the 
Egyptian  priests,  and  to  the  contemporary  inhabitants 
of  Attica.  The  whole  story,  however,  is  now  regarded 
as  a  fiction.  The  Chinese  represent  the  world  as  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  old.  The  Hindoos  are 
equally  extravagant.  The  astronomical  records  of  the 
Chaldeans  carried  back  the  origin  of  society  for  a 
space  of  473,000  years.  It  is  hardly  necessarj-'  to  say  j 
that  these  accounts  are  supported  by  no  evidence.  I 

The  sacred  scriptures  do  not  fix  the  era  of  creation  ! 
with  perfect  precision.    They  leave  it  in  some  meas-  ' 
ure  undetermined  whether  we  arc  to  understand  what  j 
they  say,  as  applicable  to  the  whole  contents  of  created  ] 
space,  or  ordy  to  our  earth  and  ils  inhabitants.    Grit-  j 
ics  disagree  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  day  in  the  j 
Mosaic  account  of  the  creation  ;  some  understandmg  1 
by  it  the  time  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  others  a  period  ; 
of  indefinite  extent.    Moreover,  the  date  of  the  com-  I 
pletion  of  the  work  varies  in  different  copies  of  the  I 
Bible.   The  Hebrew  copy,  which  is  generally  followed ,  j 
fixes  the  creation  of  the  world  3944  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ.    The  Samaritan  Bible  makes  it  4305 
years,  and  the  Greek  translation  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Septuagint  places  it  at  5270  years  before  that 
era.    Different  systems  of  chronology  have  also  been 
formed  from  the  same  source.    Usher,  whose  system 
is  generally  followed,  makes  out  from  the  Hebrew  Bible 
4004  years  between  the  creation  and  the  Christian 
era  ;  Josephus,  from  the  same  authority,  4668  yeai-s  ; 
and  Pezron.  with  the  help  of  the  Septuagint,  extends 
It  to  1)872  years.* 


*  Tlie  uuceniiiiily  of  the  age  oi'  the  world,  as  inferred  from  the 
Bible,  may  be  eatheretl  from  the  following  statement.    Kennedy,  ir< 
his  Sci-ipturc  Chronology,  says  that  300  different  opinions,  founded 
upon  the  Hible,  mny  he  collected  as  to  the  length  of  time  that  has  j 
elapsed  between  the  creiilion  and  the  birtli  of  Clirisl.    Fabrieiiis,  ' 
ill  nis  Bibliotheca  Antiquaria,  haii  given  a  list  of  i'lO  of  these  calcu-     i  ) 
latioiis.   Dr.  Hales,  in  his  New  Analysis  of  Chroiioloj^y,  has  oshib  ' 
ilerl  above  120.    The  work  entitleil  UArt  de  Verifier  les  Dates 
contains  108     Professor  Playfair  has  given  88    Desvignolles,  in 
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This  leads  us  to  inquire,  what  sure  means  we  pos- 
sess for  fixing  the  dates  of  remote  historical  events. 
Ancienl  manuscripts  never  can  be  relied  on  foraccuracy, 
like  printed  books.  Consequently  their  dates  must  ever 
be  liable  to  suspicion.  Here  astronomical  facts  are  of 
the  utmost  importance.  Of  all  the  incidental  circum- 
stances by  which  ancient  writers  enable  us  in  an  indi- 
rect manner  to  ascertain  the  time  of  events,  none 
afford  the  means  of  more  clear  and  satisfactory  con- 
clusions than  the  mention  they  make  of  celestial  appear^ 
ances. 

The  reg'iilarity  and  constancy  of  the  revolutions  of 

the  hcavf^nly  bodies  are  such  that  we  can  depend 
upon  their  uriiforniity  in  all  ages.  In  this  respect 
iuodern  chronologies  are  much  indebted  to  the  su- 
|ierstition  with  which  the  ancients  regarded  unusual 
appearances  in  the  heavens.  Their  imagined  porten- 
tous nature  first  drew  upon  them  the  attention  of  man- 
kifid,  who  dreaded  their  unknown  influences.  It  was 
on  thirf  account,  and  not  because  they  were  thought 
proper  subjects  of  philosophies!  inquiry,  or  of  any  use 
in  chronology,  that  they  have  engaged  the  attentior 
3f  ancient  historians. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  catalogue  of  eclipses  —  not 
jbserved  with  a  philosophic  eye,  but  gazed  at  by  the 
superstitious  vulgar  —  is  pretty  full.  Along  with  the 
liistory  of  many  remarkable  revolutions  and  critical 
[leriods  in  the  annals  of  states,  the  eclipses  which  pre- 
coded  or  accompanied  them  are  transmitted  to  us  by 
the  historian.  Now,  when  the  time,  the  place,  and 
the  ([uantity  of  an  eclipse  are  mentioned,  it  is  very 
easy,  by  astronomical  calcul;itinn,  to  fix  the  very  year 
md  day  when  the  event  happened :  for  considering 
.he  protfigious  variety  which  the  three  circumstances 
of  time,  place  and  quantiiv  occasion  in  the  appearance 
of  eclipses,  there  is  no  rouni  to  suspect  that  any  two 
happening  within  a  moderate  distance  of  each  other, 
i:an  be  in  the  least  danger  of  being  confounded. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader  upon  this  interest- 
ing point,  we  shall  notice  some  of  the  principal  eclipses 
mentioned  by  historians,  and  which  may  be  easily  ver- 
ified by  any  one  familiar  with  astronomical  computa- 
tions. B.  C.  585,  May  SSth,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun 
foretold  by  Thales  took  place.  This  led  to  a  peace 
between  the  Medes  and  the  Lydians,  B.  C.  523,  July 
16th,  an  eclipse  of  ttie  moon,  which  was  followed  by 

his  Cliroiiolog^'  of  Sacierl  History,  states  thai  he  has  collected  up- 
wards of  200  such  caleulaiions,  of  which  the  longest  makes  llie 
time  from  the  creation  to  the  birth  of  Christ  6984  years,  and  ilie 
'ihortest  3483.  The  uncertainty  and  controversy  upon  this  subject 
have  been  occasioned  principally  by  the  disagreement  in  llv  iiycs 
iissLgried  to  the  |)atrinrdis,  and  ;,Dme  other  nuiobers  in  the  liibli'. 

The  date  oi'  the  Delu^'e  varies  according  to  different  systems  of 
chronology  in  the  following  manner: 


Septuagim  Version 
Jackson,  . 

Halics, 
.Toscjihus. 

Hindoo, 
Samaritan,  . 
Howard, 
Playfair, 


B.  C.  S24G 
.  3170 
3155 
.  3146 
3113 
.  3103 
S99S 
.  2698 
2352 


Usher,  and  the  English  translation  of  it-e  Bible,  2343 

Marsham,  ....  2344 

Petavius  ......  2329 

Straueh,        .  ;  .  .  2293 

Hebrew,  ......  2288 

Vulgar  Jewish  version,        .         .         .  2104 


the  death  of  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia.  B.  C.  4SJ. 
April  19th,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  departure  of 
Xerxes  from  Sutdis.  B.  C.  463,  another  eclipse  of 
the  sun,  followed  by  the  Persian  war.  B.  C.  481,  Au- 
gust 31st,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun,  followed  by  a 
plague  at  Athens.  B.  C.  413,  August  27th,  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  when  Nicias,  tite  Athenian  gen- 
eral, was  defeated  at  Syracuse.  B.  C.  394,  Augus* 
14th,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  when  the  Persians  were 
defeated  in  a  naval  battle  by  Conon.  B.  C.  168,  June 
91st,  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon,  the  day  before  Per- 
seus, King  of  Macedon,  was  defeated  by  PauUus 
^milius.  A.  T>.  59,  April  30th,  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  reckoned  by  Nero  among  the  prodigies  which 
accompanied  the  death  of  Agrippina.  A.  D.  306,  July 
XJTth,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  at  the  death  of  tlie  Em- 
peror Constantius.  A.  D.  840,  May  4th,  a  great 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  at  the  death  of  Louis  the  Deboii- 
nr  're.  A.  D.  1009,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  cap- 
(  .re  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Saracens. 

A  h'story  which  contains  an  account  of  a  sufficient 
number  of  these  phenomena  furnishes  the  surest  means 
of  testing  its  authenticity.  Almost  all  the  credit  which 
is  given  to  the  Chinese  history  is  derived  from  this 
source.  The  eclipses  there  mentioned,  astronomers 
affirm,  did  really  occur  at  the  times  assigned  to  them. 

Eras  or  Epochs  are  memorable  events  from  which 
time  is  reckoned,  and  from  which  any  subsequent  year 
receives  its  denomination.  The  ancient  Hebrews  had 
no  fixed  era.  The  Greeks  for  a  long  time  had  none ; 
afterwards  they  reckoned  by  Olympiads,  which  wore 
games  celebrated  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  once  in  fonr 
years  ;  this  era  began  in  midsummer,  B.  C.  776.  The 
Romans  first  called  their  years  by  the  names  of  the 
consuls  presiding  at  the  time;  afterwards  they  datc^d 
from  the  foundation  of  their  city,  B.  C.  753.  Some 
histories  are  regulated  by  the  year  of  Nabonassar,  King 
of  Babylon,  who  began  to  reign,  as  was  supposed,  B. 
C.  747.  The  Jews  under  the  Creek  dominion  reel 
oncd  by  the  year  of  the  Seleucidte,  sometimes  called 
the  Vear  of  the  Contracts,  beginning  B.  C.  812. 

The  Christians  first  made  use  of  the  Dioclesian  era, 
which  took  its  rise  from  the  persecution  by  Dioclesian, 
A.  D.  284.  It  was  not  till  about  a  century  later  that 
the  modern  Christian  pra  was  adopted  in  books.  Tlie 
Russians  date  their  time  from  the  creation  of  the 
world.  The  old  Spanish  era  was  reckoned  from  B.  C. 
38,  the  period  of  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  the  Romans. 
This  was  not  discontinued  till  A.  D.  1333.  The  Ma- 
hometans reckon  from  the  Hegira,  or  Fhght  of  Ma- 
homet from  Mecca,  A.  D.  622.  Their  jrear  consisting 
of  twelve  lunar  months,  is  shorter  than  ours,  and  con- 
tains only  354  days,  Mahometan  reckoning  is  thus 
at  variance  with  the  course  of  the  seasons,  and  its 
New  Year's  ([tiy  travels  round  the  whole  circle  of 
the  months  every  33  years. 

In  view  of  this  subject,  we  may  rcmarlc  that  beside 
many  other  considerations,  the  recent  investigations 
of  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  Pei-sia  and  Mesopotamia; 
induce  a  belief  that  the  generally  received  Bible  chro- 
nology, which  fixes  the  creation  at  4004  years  before 
Christ,  is  erroneous,  and  that  the  true  space  of  time 
which  elapsed  between  these  events  is  greater  by  one 
or  two  thousand  years,  at  least. 
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CHAPTEH  XII. 
Cosmogonies^  or  Theories  of  the  Orcniloii.. 


It  is  but  natural  that  mankind  should  seek  to  know 
the  ori£rin  of  the  world  they  inhabit,  and  of  ihe  lipnv- 
I     3nly  bodies  with  which  it  seems  associated.  Accord- 
1     ingly  we  find  that  in  all  ages  ])liilosophic  miiid^^  have 
struggled  to  solve  these  mighty  questions.    As  miiibt 
have  been  expected,  no  subject  has  civen  rise  to  a 
greater  number  of  contradictory  theories  and  systems 
I     than  that  of  the  creation  of  the  world.    None  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  conceived  it  possible  to  produce  a 
substance  out  of  nothing;  the  Deity  himself,  according 
to  their  belief,  could  not  work  without  materials  to 
operate  upon.    Hence  some  of  them,  among  whom 
was  Aristotle,  asserted  that  the  world  was  eternal, 
both  as  to  matter  and  form.    Others,  though  they 
believed  that  the  gods  had  given  the  world  its  form, 
yet  imagined  the  materials  composing  it  to  have  been 
[     eternal  from  the  beginning.    In  fact,  the  opinions  of 
:    the  ancients  who  had  not  the  light  of  revelation  to 
I     guide  them  were  confused  and  contradictory,  so  that 
1     little  of  consequence  can  be  attached  to  them, 
j        Vanous  cosmogonies,  or  histories  of  the  creation, 
I     have  been  framed  by  ancient  authors.   That  of  Moses 
j     is  unquestionably  the  most  ancient,  and  had  it  no 
{     other  circumstance  to  recommend  it,  its  superior  anti- 
;     qaity  would  aione  give  it  a  claim  to  our  attention, 
j     This  history  is  very  plain  and  simple.   It  first  informs 
I     us  tliat  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
I     then  proceeds  to  mention  the  order  in  which  the  vari- 
ous objects  of  creation  were  called  into  existence. 
First  of  all,  the  materials  of  which  tlic  future  universe 
was  to  be  composed  were  created.   They  were  thrown 
together  in  one  confused  mass,  which  the  ancients 
called  chaos,  and  which  they  believed  to  have  extsteii 
from  eternity,  but  which  Moses  affirms  to  have  been 
created  by  the  power  of  God.    The  materials  of  chaos 
were  either  held  in  solution  by  the  waters,  or  floated 
in  them,  or  sunk  under  them.    They  were  reduced 
!    into  form  by-  the  spirit  of  God  moving  upon  the  face 
I    of  the  waters.    Light  was  the  first  distinct  object  of 
!    rreation ;  fishes  were  the  first  living  things,  and  man 

was  last  in  the  order  of  creation. 
I  We  are  not  to  regar'd  this  account  as  claiming  to  be 
j  scientific  ;  it  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  geologi- 
j  cal  researches  have  furnished  some  striking  coinciden- 
}  ces  with  it,  so  far  as  concerns  the  order  iti  which  the 
i  work  of  creation  proceeded.  In  our  geological  sketch, 
1     jve  shall  have  further  occasion  to  refer  to  this  topic. 


The  cosmogony  of  Sanconiathon  is  commonly  ranked 
next  to  that  of  Moses  in  antiquity.    This  ■miter  was 
a  Phcenician,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war.    He  professed  to  collect  the  opinions,  traditions, 
and  histories  of  his  countrymen,  respecting  the  first 
ages  of  the  world.    They  closely  r^'semble  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Greeks,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  parcin" 
stock  from  which  these  were  derived.    According  to  : 
these  accounts,  chaos  and  a  spirit,  or  air,  were  the  ] 
origin  of  all  things.    The  manner  in  which  the  crcn-  j 
tion  commenced  is  not  described  with  much  clearness,    j  i 
The  spirit,  "we  are  fold,  fell  in  love  with  its  own  prin-  l[ 
ciples,  and  by  this  action  all  things  were  produced,  j 
As  far  as  this  system  can  be  understood,  it  appeal's  to  ■ 
be  atheistical ;  at  least,  its  object  seems  to  be  to  show 
ih;it  the  gods,  as  well  as  everything  else,  had  a  begin-  | 
ning  from  some  necessity  of  nature.  j 

Anaxagoras,  B,  C.  500,  was  the  first  among  the  j 
Greeks  who  entertained  any  tolerably  accurate  notion  ! 
of  the  subject  of  creation.    He  believed  in  the  agency  . 
of  an  Intelligent  Mind  in  the  arrangement  of  the  cha- 
otic materials.    These  views  were  gmduaJly  estab- 
lished among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  they  passed  to 
he  Romans,  who  generally  adopted  them,  notwith- 
standing the  authority  of  Lucretius,  who  attempted  lu 
make  the  rival  doctrines  of  Epicurus  popular,  bv 
clothing  them  in  his  majestic  Latin  verse.    Ovid  has 
collected  the  orthodox  ideas  which  prevailed  on  the 
subject,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  and  has 
expressed  them  with  uncommon  elegance  in  the  first  j 
book  of  his  Metamorphoses.    There  is  the  most  strik-  I 
ing  coincidence  between  his  account  and  that  of  j 
Moses;  the  reader  would  almost  think,  from  the  follow- 
ing extract,  he  was  translating  from  die  book  of  Gen- 
esis. 

Before  ihe  seas  and  the  terrestrial  ball, 
And  heaven's  high  canopy  tliai  covers  all, 
One  was  the  face  of  nature,  if  a  face, 
Rather  a  rude  and  indigef^ted  mass, 
A  lifeless  lamp,  unfashioned  and  nnframed, 
Of  jarring  seeds  and  justly  chaos  named. 
Ko  Smi  was  lighted  itp  the  world  to  view  j 
No  moon  did  yet  her  bUinied  horns  renew ; 
Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky, 
Nor  poised  did  on  her  own  Ibuudation  lie ; 
Nor  sctis  about  the  shores  their  arms  had  ^own, 
But  earth  and  air  and  water  were  in  one. 
Then  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unstable, 
And  water's  dark  abyss  nnnavij^ablc  ; 
No  certain  form  on  any  "wa.s  impressed, 
All  were  confused,  and  each  disturbed  the  rest; 
For  hot  and  cold  were  in  one  budy  fixed, 
And  soft  -tvilh  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixed. 

But  God  and  Nature,  while  they  ihus  contend, 
To  these  intestine  discords  put  an  end. 
Then  earth  from  air,  and  seas  from  earth  were  driveb 
And  grosser  air  siuik  from  ethcrial  heaven. 
Thus  disembroiled  ihey  talre  their  proper  place ; 
The  next  of  kin  contiguously  embrace, 
Arid  foes  are  sundered  by  a  larger  space. 
The  face  of  lire  ascended  first  on  high, 
And  took  its  dwelling  in  the  vaulted  sky ; 
Then  air  succeeds,  in  lightness  next  to  fire, 
Whose  atoms  from  imaclive  earth  retire  ; 
Earth  sinlis  beneath,  and  draws  a  numerous  throng 
Of  ponderous,  thick,  unwielttly  seeds  along. 
About  her  coasts  unruly  waters  roar, 
And  rising  on  a  ridge  insult  the  shore. 
Thus  when  the  god,  whatever  god  was  he, 
Had  formed  the  wdiole,  and  made  the  parts  agree, 
That  no  unequal  portions  might  be  found, 
He  moulded  earth  into  a  spacious  round  j 
Then  with  a  breath  he  gave  the  winds  to  blow 
And  bade  the  congregated  waters  flow. 
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in  the  ancient  Hindoo  writings,  many  sublime  se- 
timents  occur  on  the  subject  of  creation ;  and  they 
contain  various  accounts  which  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  Mosaic  liistoiy.  Thus  we  are  told  that 
the  universe  first  existed  only  in  the  divine  idea  ;  and 
that  the  sole  Hclf-existiag  power  expanded  this  idea, 
and  made  the  world  visible  with  five  elements  and 
other  principles  of  aature.  Then  He,  whom  the  mind 
iilonc  can  perceive,  whose  essence  eludes  the  external 
organs,  who  has  no  visible  parts,  and  who  exists  from 
t'tevnity,  even  He,  the  sou]  of  all  beings,  whom  no  one 
can  comprehend,  shone  forth  in  person.  He  framed 
all  things.  Then  He  whose  powers  are  incomprehen- 
sible, having  created  this  universe,  was  again  absorbed 
.11  the  spirit,  changing  the  time  of  energy  for  the  time 
of  repose. 

The  Chaldean  cosmogony,  when  divested  of  its 
allegorical  form,  seems  to  amount  to  this, — that  dark- 
ness and  water  existed  from  eternity ;  that  Bel  divided 
the  humid  mass  and  gave  birth. to  creation;  and  that 
the  human  mind  is  an  emanation  from  the  divine 
nature. 

In  the  cosmogony  of  the  ancient  Persians,  appear 
two  eternal  principles,— the  one  good,  called  Oromos- 
des  or  Ormuzd  ;  and  the  other  evil,  called  Ariman. 
These  two  principles  contend  with  each  other  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  world.  Each  has  his 
province,  which  be  strives  to  enlarge,  and  Mithra  is 
the  mediator  to  moderate  their  contentions. 

The  Egyptian  cosmogony,  according  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Plutarch,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
that  of  Sanchoniathon.  In  this  system,  there  was  an 
eternal  chaos,  and  an  eternal  spirit  united  with  it, 
whose  agency  at  last  arranged  tlie  discordant  mate- 
rials, and  produced  the  visible  system  of  the  universe. 
The  Orphic  Fragments,  or  verses  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
affinathat  everything  existed  in  (lod  and  proceeded 
from  him!  This  doctrine  may  be  characterized  as 
pantheistic,  that  is,  to  implying  that  the  universe  is 
God. 

Plato  supposed  the  world  to  be  produced  by  the 
Deity  uniting  eternal,  immutable  ideas,  or  forms,  to 
variable  matter.  Aristotle  had  no  proper  cosmogony, 
bf*;;vuso  he  supposed  the  world  to  be  without  beginning 
iind  without  end.  According  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
■Stoics,  the  divi)ie  nature,  acting  on  matter,  first  pro- 
duced moisture,  and  then  the  other  elements,  which 
arc  reciprocally  convertible.  Epicurus  held  that  the 
universe  was  formed  by  the  concourse  of  atoms,  with- 
out the  intervinition  of  a  divine  creator.  The  cosmog- 
ony of  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  iVorth,  as  may  be 
collected  from  the  Edda,  sappose.s  an  eternal  principle 
which  existed  prior  to  the  formation  of  the  world. 

These  accounts  are  interesting  and  valuable,  as 
;-howing  the  difficulties  which  mankind  have  encoun- 
tered in  studying  the  system  of  the  universe,  and  the 
errors  and  absurdities  into  which  they  have  been  led 
by  following  mistaken  systems  of  philosophy,  or  the 
still  more  illusive  guide  of  fancy.    The  advances 
which  have  been  made  in  modern  times,  not  only  in 
1    the  art  by  which  truth  is  to  be  obtained,  but  in  the 
j    acquisition  of  laiowledge,  will  be  established  in  a 
i    brief  view  of  the  present  state  of  science,  respect- 
ing astronomy,  geology,  and  geography,  which  we 
shall  present  to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 


C  HAP  T  Eli  Xlll 
History  of  .  Astronomy. 


It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  history  of  astronomy 
back  to  its  very  earliest  state  of  infancy.  Perhaps 

this  science  is  as  old  as  society  itself,  and  we  may 
regard  the  rude  observations  of  shepherds  and  herds- 
men as  exhibiting  a  step  in  its  progress.  The  inven- 
tion of  astronomy  as  a  science  has  been  ascribed  to 
various  nations,  as  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Hindoos.  It  is  at  least  certain,  that 
these  people  were  very  early  observers  of  the  motions 
and  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  that  they  reg- 
istered certain  events,  and  by  these  means  were  ablo 
to  discover  the  periods  at  which  these  phenomena 
would  return  again.  This  is  science  in  its  rudest  and 
most  imperfect  shape. 

The  Hebrew  Scriptures,  which  are  the  most  ancient 
writings  extant,  describe  the  visible  objects  of  the  uni- 
verse just  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  The  earth  is 
rejivesented  as  a  flat  plane  resting  on  "  foundations 
which  can  never  be  moved."  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars  are  spoken  of  as  mere  lights  hung  up  on  high  to 
shed  their  beams  over  the  earth.  The  heavens  are 
described  as  a  firmament  dividing  the  waters  above 
from  the  waters  below,  and  through  the  openings  or 
windows  of  which  the  rain  fell  upon  the  earth.  The 
ancient  Hebrews,  evidently,  had  no  idea  of  astronomy 
as  a  science. 

The  Chaldeans  appear  to  have  made  observations 
on  eclipses,  at  a  period  earlier  than  the  commence- 
ment of  written  history.  Their  first  notions  of  the 
sun  and  moon  were,  that  these  luminaries  were  on 
fire  on  one  side,  and  darlc  on  the  other,  and  that 
eclipses  were  caused  by  their  occasionally  turning 
round.  Another  belief  was,  tnat  these  bodies  were 
carried  round  the  heavens  in  chariots,  close  on  ali 
sides  except  one,  in  which  was  a  round  hole ;  and  that 
a  total  or  jKirtial  eclipse  was  caused  by  the  complete  or 
partiah  shutting  of  this  aperture. 

The  Eg3rptians,  previous  to  the  birth  of  sciesice 
among  the  Greeks,  had  some  correct  notions  as  to  the 
length  of  the  year,  and  had  made  some  advaaees 
towards  a  knowledge  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
although  they  were  indebted  to  Thales  of  Miletas  for 
the  art  of  measuring  the  height  of  their  pyramids  from 
the  length  of  their  shadows.    The  Chinese  are  s^;id  tc 
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nave  calculated  eclipses  more  than  2000  years  before 
Christ.  Of  their  general  notions  of  astronomy  at  this 
lime,  however,  we  know  nothing. 

Thale??  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  astronomy 
among  the  Greeks.  He  flourished  about  600  years 
before  Christ.  He  supposed  the  stars  to  be  fire,  and 
that  the  moon  received  her  hght  from  the  sun.  He 
understood  the  earth  to  be  round,  but  supposed  it  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  universe.  The  heavens, 
in  his  system,  were  divided  into  five  circles,  —  the 
equator,  tlie  two  tropics,  and  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
circles.  He  fixed  the  Iciiyth  of  the  year  at  365  days. 
Thales  is  also  said  to  have  predicted  the  celebrated 
echpse  of  the  sun  which  caused  the  termination  of  the 
war  between  the  Medes  and  Lydians. 

Anaximander,  Anaximanes,  and  Anaxagores,  the 
successors  of  Thales,  within  a  century  of  his  time, 
contributed  much  to  .  the  advancement  of  astronomy. 
The  last  taught  that  the  moon  was  habitable,  and  con- 
sisted of  hills,  valleys,  and  waters,  like  the  ea-rth. 
Pythagoras,  who  flourished  about  540  B.  C,  added 
greatly  to  the  science  of  astronomy..  He  taught  that 
the  universe  was  composed  of  four  elements,  and  that 
the  sun  was  in  the  centre  ;  that  the  earth  was  round, 
and  that  we  had  antipodes: ;  that  the  moon  reflected 
the  rays  of  the  sun ;  that  the  stars  were  worlds  con- 
taining earth,  air,  and  ether;  that  the  moon  was  in- 
habited hke  the  earth,  and  that  the  comets  were  wan- 
dering stars,  disappearing  in  the  superior  parts  of  their 
orbits,  and  becoming  visible  in  the  lower  parts.  The 
white  color  of  the  milky  way  he  ascribed  to  the  bright- 
ness of  a  great  number  of  small  stars.  He  supposed 
the  distances  of  the  moon  and  planets  from  the  earth 
to  be  in  certain  harmonic  proportion  to  one  aaother. 
He  was  the  first  observer  who  ascertained  tiiat  the 
planet  Venus  is  both  the  morning  and  evening  star. 

Hipparchus,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  carried  astronomy  to  still  higher  perfec- 
tion. He  fijced  the  length  of  the  year  at  365  days,  5 
hours,  and  53  minutes,  which  is  within  four  minutes 
and  tiiree  seconds  of  the  truth.  He  discovered  a 
method  of  computing  with  triangles,  and  established 
the  theory  of  the  sun's  motion.  A  new  star  made  its 
appearance  'in  his  time,  and  this  suggested  to  him  the 
scheme  of  forming  a  catalogue  of  the  stars,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  future  astronomers  to  ascertain 
whether  the  general  picture  of  the  heavens  remained 
always  thu  same. 

Ptolemy  of  Alexandria,  in  the  second  century  after 
Christ,  established  a  theory  of  astronoaiy  which  still 
bears  his  name.  He  taught  that  the  earth  was  im- 
movable, and  that  the  sun  and  planets  revolved  round 
it.  The  science  of  astronomy  liad  reached  its  highest 
point  amongst  the  Greeks,  and  began  to  decline. 
The  Saracens,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, dispersed  the  men  of  science  and  destroyed  the 
libraries  which  had  been  collected  at  Alexandria. 
Astronomy  was  cultivated  by  these  people  after  they 
had  settled  themselves  peaceably  in  the  countries  which 
they  had  conquered. ' 

The  revival  of  astronomy  in  Europe  is  referred  to 
th.e  time  of  Copemicxis,  though  he  was  preceded  by 
3ome  others,  who  prevented  the  last  traces  of  Grecian 
and  Arabic  science  from  being  effaced,  by  preserving 
and  studying  such  works  as  the  dark  ages  had  spared. 
Copernicus  was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. He  placed  the  sun  in  the  centre  of  the  revolv- 
ing .pianets,  and  laid  down  those  i>-eneral  princiijles 


which  are  now  regarded  as  the  trae  foundation  of  the 
solar  system. 

Galileo  invented  the  telescope  in  1610,  and  by  the 

help  of  this  instrument,  made  the  first  discovery  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter.  He  also  discovered  the  phases 
of  Venus,  The  Catholic  church,  which  had  long 
defended  with  intolerent  bigotry  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem, compelled  Galileo  to  renounce  his  opinions.  But 
the  progress  of  scientific  truth  was  not  checked  by  this 
persecution. 

Herschel  discovered  in  1781  the  planet  which  at  first 
hiire  his  name,  and  afterwards  that  of  Georgian)  Sidns, 
but  which  is  now  called  Uranus.  The  asteroids  wre 
discovered  at  various  times,  from  1801  to  1847.  The 
most  remarkable  of  astronomical  discoveries  wits  that 
of  Neptune,  the  most  distant  knowm  planet  of  our 
system.  The  existence  of  this  body  was  demonstrated 
ill  1S4G,  by  a  scries  of  mathematical  calculations,  made 
by  he  Verrier,  a  Frenchman,  and  Adams,  an  English- 
man— though  the  honor  of  the  discovery  is  more  gen- 
erally ascnbed  to  the  former.  The  present  state  of 
the  science  of  astronomy  deserves  particular  notice,  as 
it  presents  to  die  mind  the  most  sublime  objects  nf 
contemplation,  and  is  calculated  to  exalt  our  estimate 
of  those  powers  bestowed  upon  us  by  the  Creator. 
A  brief  view  of  this  subject  is,  i'urtherinore,  a  fit  pre- 
liminary to  the  study  of  the  history  of  man,  inasmuch 
as  it  points  out  his  relation  to  the  universe,  and  shows 
the  immeasurable  scope  of  that  system  of  which  every 
individual  ia  a  part. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Present  Siate  of  Knowledge  in  respect  to  Astron- 
omy— The  Solar  System. 


The  heavenly  bodies  are  to  be  regarded  as  com 
posed  of  the  Sun  and  its  attendant  'jrbs,  called  the 
solar  system  ;  and  the  Jized  stars,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  other  suns,  and  centres  of  troops  ef  planpts  revolv 
ing  around  them.  The  former  are  to  us  oy  far  the 
most  interesting,  as  they  are  not  only  so  near  as  to  be 
within  reach  of  investigation,  but  th  !y  are  of  that 
sisterliood  of  worlds  of  which  our  own  earth  is  n 
member  . 


ComparallrB  Size  of  ihe  larger  Planets. 
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The  Solar  System  is  composed  of  a  great  central 
luminaTy,  the  Sun,  and  a  number  of  comparatively 
Binall  bodies,  the  planets,  comets,  &c.,  which  re- 
volve around  it  in  various  periods.  The  relative 
size  of  these  bodies,  and  their  respective  distances 
from  each  other,  may  be  estimated  by  the  follow- 
ing illustration.  On  a  level  field,  place  a  globe, 
iwo  feet  in  diameter;  this  will  represent  the  Sun. 
Mercfky  will  be  represented  by  a  grain  of  mustard- 
seed,  on  the  circumference  of  a  circle  164  feet  in  di- 
ameter; Venus,  by  a  pea,  on  a  circle  281  feet  in 
lUanjeter;  the  Earth,  a  somewhat  larger  pea,  on  a 
circle  of  430  feet ;  Maks,  a  large  pin's  head,  on  a  cir- 
cle of  654  feet;  JuiNo,  Ceres,  Vesta,  and  Pallas, 
grains  of  sand,  in  orbits  of  from  1000  to  1200  feet ;  Ju- 
PiTEii,  an  orange,  in  an  orbit  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
across ;  Saturn,  a  small  orange,  in  an  orbit  of  four 
fifths  of  a  mile  ;  and  Uranus,  a  cherry,  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in 
diameter.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  more  par- 
ticular account  of  these  members  of  the  solar  system. 

The  Sun,  when  viewed  with  a  telescope,  presents 
the  appearance  of  an  enormous  globe  of  lire,  frequently 
in  a  state  of  violent  agitation  or  ebullition.  Black 
spots,  of  irregular  form,  rarely  visible  to  the  naked 
3ye,  sometimes  pass  over  his  disk,  in  a  space  of  about 
fourteen  days  ;  one  was  measured  by  Sir  W,  Herschel, 
in  1779,  and  found  to  be  30,000  miles  in  breadth.  A 
spot,  when  first  seen  on  the  eastern  edge,  appears  like 
a  line,  progressively  extending  in  breadth,  till  it 
reaches  the  middle,  when ,  it  begins  to  contract,  and 
ultimately  disappears  at  the  western  edge.  In  some 
rare  instances,  spots  reappear  oh  the  eastern  side,  and 
are  even  permanent  for  two  or  three  revolutions ;  but 
they  generally  change  their  aspect  in  a  few  days,  and 
disappear. 

Astronomers  inform  us,  that  sometimes  50  spots  are 
seen  at  once  on  the  Sun's  surface.  From  1611  to 
1629,  it  was  hardly  free  from  spots;  while,  from  1650 
to  1670,  scarcely  any  were  to  be  seen.  The  same 
irregularity  has  been  frequently  noticed.  In  October, 
1827,  150  spots  were  noticed  at  one  time. 

Sometimes,  several  small  spots  unite  into  a  large 
one;  again,  a  large  one  separates  into  smaller  ones, 
which  soon  vanish.  These  phenomena  induced  Her-: 
schel  to  suppose  the  Sun  to  be  a  solid,  dark  nucleus, 
suiTounded  by  a  vast  atmosphere,  almost  always  filled 
with  luminous  clouds,  occasionally  opening  and  dis- 
closing the  opaque  mass  within. 

The  speculations  of  Laplace  were  diiferent ;  he  im- 
agined the  solar  orb  to  be  a  mass  of  fire,  and  that  the 
violent  effervescences  and  explosions,  seen  on  its  sur- 
face, are  occasioned  by  the  eruption  of  elastic  fluids 
formed  in  its  interior ;  and  iiiat  the '  spots  are  enor- 
mous caverns,  Uke  the  craters  of  our  volcanoes.  The 
theory  of  Herschel,  however,  is  that  most  generally 
received  by  learned  men. 

The  magnitude  of  this  vast  luminary  is  an  object 
which  overpowers  the  imagination.  Its  diameter 
IS  830,000  miles  ;  its  circumference,  2,764,600  miles  ; 
its  surface  contains  2,432,800,000,000  of  square  miles, 
which  is  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
times  the  area  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  nearly 
fifty  thousand  times  the  extent  of  all  the  habitable 
parts  of  the  earth.  Were  its  centre  placed  over  the 
earth,  it  would  fill  the  whole  orbit  of  the  moon,  and 
reach  200,000  miles  beyond  it  on  every  hand.  "Were 
a  person  to  travel  over  the  surface  of  the  Sun,  so  as 
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to  pass  along  every  square  mile  on  its  surface,  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  every  day,  it  would  require  more 
than  two  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  years  before 
the  survey  of  this  vast  globe  could  bi;  completed. 

"  It  would  contain  within  its  circuml'erence  more 
than  thirteen  hundred  thousand  globes  as  large  as  the 
Earth,  and  a  thousand  globes  of  the  size  of  Jupiter, 
which  is  the  largest  planet  of  the  system.  It  is  more 
than  five  hundred  times  larger  than  all  the  planets, 
satellites,  and  comets  belonging  to  our  system,  vast 
and  extensive  as  some  of  them.  are.  Although  its 
density  is  little  more  than  that  of  water,  it  would 
weigh  3360  planets  such  as  Saturn,  1067  planets 
such  as  Jujiiter,  329,000  globes  such  as  the  Earth,  and 
more  than  2,000,000  of  globes  such  as  Mercury, 
although  its  density  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  lead." 

The  most  obvious  apparent  motion  of  the  Sun  is, 
that  it  seems  to  rise  in  the  morning  in  the  east,  to 
traverse  the  heavens  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  at 
last,  to  disappear  beneath  the  horizon.  But  it  is  now 
well  understood  that  the  Sun  is  quiescent,  and  that 
the  seeming  motion  we  have  described  is  occasioned 
by  the  daily  rotation  of  the  Earth  on  its  axis.  But 
althouo-h  the  Sun  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  system 
of  planets,  it  appears  that  it  revolves  on  its  axis  like 
the  other  heavenly  bodies,  and  that  it  completes  its 
revolution  in  twenty-five  days  and  ten  hours.  Every 
part  of  its  equator  moves  at  the  rate  of  4352  miles 
an  hour.  It  is  also  considered  prohabie'that  the  Sun, 
attended  by  its  troop  of  planets,  makes  a  vast  journey 
in  space,  but  whetiier  in  a  straight  line,  or  in  an 
immense  circle,  is  still  matter  of  conjecture. 

The  planet  Mercury  is  37,000,000  miles  from  the 
Sun,  and  is  the  nearest  that  has  yet  been  discovered. 
It  is  seldom  seen  by  the  naked  eye ;  its  daily  revolu- 
tion is  performed  in  24  hours,  5  minutes,  and  20  sec- 
onds. It  revolves  round  the  Sun  in  the  space  of  87 
days  and  23  hours.  When  viewed  with  the  telescope, 
it  presents  the  various  phases  of  the  moon,  from  a 
crescent  to  the  full,  round  orb. 

The  diameter  of  Mercury  is  3200  miles.  Its  sur- 
face contains  32,000,000  of  square  miles.  It  is  about 
one  fifteenth  the  size  of  the  Earth.  In  its  revolution 
round  the  Sun,  its  motion  is  swifter  than  that  of  any 
other  planet,  being  109,800  miles  every  hour,  1830 
miles  every  minute,  and  more  than  30  miles  during 
each  beat  of  the  pulse.  The  density  of  matter  com- 
posing Mercury  is  twice  that  of  the  Earth,  yet  it 
would  require  two  millions  of  globes,  of  the  same  size 
to  make  one  of  the  size  and  density  of  the  Sun. 

The  planet  Venus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Siai 
and  moon,  is  the  most  splendid  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
It  appears  like  a  shining  lamp  amid  the  lesser  orbs  of 
night ;  and,  at  particular  seasons,  ushers  in  the  morn- 
ing dawn  and  the  evening  twilight.  But  if  sach  is 
its  appeamnce  to  the  naked  eye,  it  beoomeL,  a  still 
more  interesting  object,  when  viewed  with  the  teles- 
cope of  the  astronomer.  It  passes  through  all  the 
phases  of  the  moon,  from  the  crescent  to  the  gibbous 
form ;  and  formerly  several  dark  spots  were  noticed 
upon  its  surface.  Its  daily  rotation  is  perforr.ied  in  23 
hours  and  20  minutes.  Several  mountains  have  been 
discovered,  and  one  of  them  is  nearly  twenty  miles 
high,  or  five  times  the  height  of  (3himborazo.  It 
possesses  an  atmospiere  supposed  to  be  about  three 
miles  in  height,  and  s  supposed  to  have  a  satellite,  or 
moon  ;  but  this  is  nnt  determined  with  certainty. 

The  diameter  of  Venus  is  7800  miles,  being  a  little 
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less  than  that  of  the  Earth.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  great  quantity  of  water  exists  upon  it.  Its  quan- 
tity of  light  is  about  twice  that  of  the  Eaith.  It  re- 
volves in  an  orbit  of  433,800.000  mUes,  in  the  space 
224  (kys  and  16  hours.  Its  distance  from  the  Sun 
is  68,000,000  miles  ;  and  from  the  Earth,  when  near- 
est to  us,  about  27,000,000  miles.  Its  matter  is  in  a 
slight  degree  less  dense  than  that  of  the  Earth. 


CHJIPTEB  XV. 

Present  State  of  the  Science  of  Astronomy,  con- 
tinued. 


The  Karth,  although  it  appears  to  be  larger  than 
all  the  heavenly  orbs,  is,  in  fact,  infinitely  smaller, 
and  holds  a  rank  with  the  inferior  bodies  of  the  uni- 
verse. Although  it  appears  to  the  eye  immovably 
fixed,  it  has  a  double  motion  —  one  on  its  own  axis, 
and  one  around  the  Sun,  hy  which  it  is  transported, 
with  all  its  continents,  and  oceans,  and  kingdoms,  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  a  thousaad  miles  a  minate. 

This  planet,  like  all  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  has 
a  globular  shape ;  but  it  is  not  a  perfect  globe,  it  being 
depressed  at  the  poles.  The  diameter,  through  the 
poles,  is  34  miles  less  than  through  the  equator.  This 
curious  fact  was  discovered  by  perceiving  that  the 
pendulum  of  a  clock  had  140  vibrations  less  in  a  day, 
at  Paris,  than  at  Cayenne,  in  Guiana.  Farther  obser- 
vations were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  this  varia- 
tion was  uniform,  and  that  the  vibrations  regularly 
diminished  in  proceeding  northward  from  the  equator. 
Fhi?  led  to  many  curious  investigations,  which  re- 
suited  in  aernonstrating  the  fact  wc  have  above  men- 
tioned. It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  so  simple  a 
circumstance  as  the'  slower  moveinent  of  clocks,  in  a 
southern  latitude,  should  have  led  to  so  wonderful  a 
discovery  in  science  as  the  depression  of  the  poles  of 
the  Earth. 

Were  the  Earth  viewed  from  some  ;  point  in  the 
heavens  —  as  the  moon,  for  instance  —  it  would  have 
somewhat  the  same  appearance  as  the  moon  does  to 
us.  The  distinction  between  its  seas,  oceans,  conti- 
nents, and  islands,  would  be  clearly  marked,  and  would 
appear  like  brighter  or  darker  spots  upon  its  disk. 
The  continents  would  appear  bright,  and  the  oceans  of 
a  darker  hue,  because  water  absorbs  a  great  part  of 
the  solar  rays  that  fitll  upon  it. 

We  are  quite  well  acquainted  with  the  surface  of 
the  Earth,  but  our  knowledge  of  its  internal  structure 


is  very  limited.  The  deepest  mine  does  not  extend 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  surface ;  and  this  deptli, 
compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  Earth,  is  not  more 
than  the  scratch  of  a  pin  upon  the  surface  of  .an  arti- 
ficial globe.  What  materials  are  to  be  found  witliir. 
the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  will  be  forever  beyond  the 
power  of  mortals  to  determine.  It  is  supposed,  how- 
ever, and  not  without  reason,  that,  while  the  crust  of 
the  globe  consists  of  a  framework  of  rocks,  mingled 
with  earth  and  water,  the  centre  is  occupied  with  a 
vast  mass  of  matter  in  a  state  of  fusion  from  heat. 

The  density  of  the  whole  Earth,  bulk  for  bulk,  is 
GstiiTiated  at  five  times  the  weight  of  water,  so  that  it 
would  counterpoise  five  globes  of  water  of  the  same 
size.  The  diurnal  revolution  of  the  Earth  is  per- 
formed in  23  hours,  56  minutes.  This  gives  rise  to 
day  and  night;  to  which  arrangement  of  nature,  the 
economy  of  the  vegetable  as  well  as  of  the  animal 
world  is  adjusted.  The  annual  revolution  of  the  Earth 
is  accomplished  in  365  days,  5  hours,  45  minutes,  and 
51  secoiids.  From  this  proceed  the  varieties  of  the 
seasons  ;  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  follow 
each  other  in  constant  succession,  diversifying  the 
scenery  of  nature,  and  marking  the  different  periods 
of  the  year.  In  those  countries  which  lie  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  of  the  globe,  as  at  Biienos  Ayres, 
and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  December,  January,  and 
February,  are  the  suimner  ninnths,  while  in  this 
northern  hemisphere,  these  are  the  winter  months, 
when  the  weather  is  coldest  and  the  days  are  short- 
est. 

The  average  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the  Sun  is 
95,000,000  miles.  The  length  of  the  path  annually 
travelled  by  the  Earth  in  its  orbit  is  567,019,740 
miles,  or  about  1000  miles  a  minute,  or  17  miles  a 
second. 

The  Moon,  a  satellite  of  our  own  planet,  is  the 
heavenly  body  of  which  we  have  the  most  accurate 
knowledge.  Its  surface  exhibits  a  very  large  number 
of  mountains,  almost  uniformly  of  a  circu&r  ot  cusp- 
shaped  form,  the  larger  ones  having,  for  the  most  part, 
flat  bottoms  within,  from,  which  rises,  in  the  centre,  a 
small,  steep,  conical  hill.  They  offer,  in  its  highest 
perfection,  the  true  volcanic  character,  as  it  may  be 
seen  in  the  crater  of  Vesuvius.  In  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones,  decided  marks  of  volcanic  stratification, 
arising  from  successive  deposits  of  ejected  matter,  may 
be  clearly  traced  with  powerful  telescopes. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  singular  fact  in  the  geology  of  the 
Moon,  that,  although  nothing  like  water  can  be  per- 
ceived, yet  there  are  large  regions  perfectly  level,  and 
apparently  of  an  alluvial  character.  The  mountains 
are  known  by  their  shadows,  which  are  distincliv  vi-;i- 
hle,  and  which  are  long  when  they  are  nei''  the  bouii- 
(liiry  of  light  and  darkness,  or  when  the  f;un  is  in  the 
horizon,  and  disappear  when  they  are  90  degrees  from 
that  boundary,  or  when  the  sun  is  overhead. 

The  Moon  is  generally  believed  either  to  have  no 
atmosphere,  or  one  of  such  tenuity  as  not  to  equal  in 
density  the  contents  of  an  exhaustcl  receiver.  From 
this  it  has  been  inferred  that  tliere  are  no  fluids  at  the 
surface  of  the  mooti — since,  if  there  were,  an  atmos- 
phere must  be  formed  by  evaporation.  Without  air 
and  water,  it  would  seem  that  the  moon  cannot  be 
inhabited ;  or,  if  life  exist  there,  it  cannot  be  in  any 
form  which  is  exhibited  in  our  own  planet.  The  dayi 
and  nights  in  the  moon  are  each  14  days  and  three 
quarters  in  length;  the  intense  heat  and  cold  whicb 
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must  thus  alternate  would  destroy  human  life,  even  on 
the  supposition  that  vegetation  could  be  maintained. 

The  moon,  like  all  other  heavenly  bodies,  appears 
to  rise  in  the  east  and  set  in  the  western  part  of  the 
horizon.  Its  real  motion,  however,  is  in  a  contrary 
direetion  —  that  is,  from  west  to  cast,  or  in  the  same 
direction  in  which  al!  the  planets  move  round  the  Sun. 
[t  is  a  dark  body,  deriving  its  hght  from  the  Sun,  and 
occasionally  a  faint  light,  by  reflection  of  the  Sun's 
rays,  from  the  Earth.  It  is  about  240,000  miles  from 
the  centre  of  the  Earth,  and  pursues  its  course  around 
this  planet  at  the  rate  of  2300  miles  an  hour.  It 
performs  its  revolution  in  29  days,  12  hours,  and  44 
minutes.,  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  revolution  on 
its  axis  is  performed  in  the  same  time  as  its  revolu- 
tion round  the  Earth.  Accordingly,  it  always  presents 
the  same  face  to  the  Earth,  so  that  we  never  see  more 
than  one  side  of  it. 

The  moon  appears  nearly  as  large  as  the  Sun;  but 
it  is  but  about  one  fiftieth  the  size  of  the  Earth,  and  it 
would  take  63,000,000  of  globes,  of  the  size  of  the 
moon,  to  make  one  of  the  Sun, 


When  the  Earth  comes  between  the  Sun  and  moon, 
it  casts  its  shadow  upon  the  latter,  which  is  then  said 
to  be  eclipsed.  An  eclipse  of  the  Sun  is  occasioned 
by  the  moon  coming  between  the  Earth  and  the  Sun, 
thus  cutting  off  its  rays.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon 
always  occurs  at  the  time  of  its  full ;  eclipses  of  the 
Sun  occur  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon.  It  is  one 
of  the  triumphs  of  science,  that  these  sublime  phe- 
nomena, formerly  so  fruitful  a  source  of  superstitious 
fear  and ,  ominous  prediction,  are  now  the  subject  of 
the  most  exact  calculation,  and  are  as  much  divested 
of  every  mysterious  attribute  as  the  common  events 
of  sunrise  and  sunset. 


'lelescopic  Appearances  of  Slaia. 


The  planet  Mars. — The  Earth  is  placed,  in  the 
solar  system,  between  the  orbits  of  Venus  and  Mars. 
The  'atter  is  145,000,000  miles  from  the  Sun.  When 
jearest  the  Earth,  its  distance  is  50,000,000;  when 


farthest,  340,000,000  miles.  This  fact  will  explain, 
what  most  persons  have  noticed,  that  this  planet  is  af 
one  time  almost  imperceptible,  and  at  another  seems 
to  vie  with  Jupiter  in  magnitude  and  splendor.  The 
diurnal  revolution  of  Mars  is  performed  in  24  hours, 
39  minutes,  29  seconds.  Its  orbit  is  900,000,000 
miles  in  circumference.  It  performs  this  circuit  in  1 
year  and  399  days.  Its  rate  of  motion  is  64,649 
miles  every  hour,  which  is  more  than  a  hundred  times 
greater  than  the  utmost  velocity  of  a  cannon-ball. 

When  viewed  through  a  telescope,  this  planet  pre- 
sents a  variety  of  dark  spots  and  belts,  though  of  dif- 
ferent forms  and  shades.  Luminous  spots,  and  zones, 
have  also  been  discovered,  which  frequently  change 
their  appearance,  and  alternately  disappear  and  return. 
The  latter  are  Supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  snow ;  the 
former  are  conjectured  , to  be  occasioned  by  a  distribu- 
tion of  the  surface  of  the  planet  into  land  and,  water. 
It  is  supposed  that  one  third  of  the  surface  is  occupied 
by  the  latter.  It  is  probable  that  the  d,iversities  in  the 
appearance  of  Mars,  as  seen  through  a  telescope,  are 
in  part  occasioned  by  clouds. 

Mars  has  a  variety  of  seasons,  similar  to  ours,  and  it 
bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  Earth  than  any  other 
planet.  It  is  4200  miles  in  diameter,  a  little  more  than 
half  that  of  our  globe.  No  moon  or  satellite  has  been 
discovered,  as  attendant  upon  it. 

Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta.  —  The  immense 
interval  which  lies  between  the  orbits  of  Mars  and 
Jupiier  had  led  astronomers  to  surmise  that  some 
planet,  of  considerable  magnitude,  might  possibly  exist 
within  this  limit.  But  instead  of  one,  four  small  orbs 
have  been  recently  discovered,  which  bear  the  above 
names.  The  first,  called  Ceres,  was  discovered  by 
Piazzi,  in  Sicily,  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. Pallas  was  discovered  in  March,  1802,  by 
Oibers;  Juno  by  Harding,  in  September,  1804,  and 
Vesta  by  Oibers,  in  March,  1807. 

These  four  planets  are  invisible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  we  are,  therefore,  indebted  to  the  telescope  for  a 
knowledge  of  their  existence.  It  is  conjectured,  and 
not  without  reason,  that  these  four  planets  were  once 
united  in  one,  and  that  by  some  mighty  force  they 
have  been  sundered,  and  thrown  into  their  present 
orbits.  Their  diameter  has  not  been  ascertained  with 
precision.  Herschel  reckons  that  the  largest  does  not 
exceed  500  miles  in  circumference. 


TeleBCopic  Views  of  Jupiter. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  splendid  orbs  in 
the  planetary  system.  Jupiter  is  495,000,000  miles 
irom  the  Sun,  and  the  circumference  of  its  orbit  is 
3,110,000,000  of  miles.  Around  this  orbit  itmoves  in 
11  years,  and  315  days,  at  the  rate  of  about  30,000 
miles  an  hour.  Its  nearest  approach  to  the  Earth  is 
about  600,000,000  miles.  A  cannon-ball,  flying  at  the 
mte  of  500  miles  an  hour,  would  reach  it  in  a  little  less 
than  a  hundred  years.    The  daily  rotation  of  Jupiter 


Au  Eclipae  of  Ihe  Sun. 
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is  performed  in  9  hours,  59  minutes,  494-  seconds.  Its 
circumference  is  278,600  miles.  Its  density  is  a  little 
more  than  that  of  water,  or  five  times  less  than  that 
of  the  Eart^.  It  is  the  largest  planet  in  our  system, 
being  1400  times  larger  than  the  Earth. 

The  planet  Saturn  may  be  considered  in  many 
respects  the  most  magnificent  and  interesting  hody 
witiiin  the  limits  of  ^e  planetary  system.  Taking 
into  view  its  satellites  and  rings,  it  has  a  greater 
quantity  of  surface  than  even  the  globe  of  Jupiter. 
Its  majestic  rings  constitute  the  most  singular  and 
astonishing  phenomena  that  have  yet  been  discovered 
in  the  sidereal  universe. 

Its  distance  from  the  Sun  is  906,000,000  of  miles, 
which  is  nearly  twice  the  distance  of  Jupiter,  or  ten 
times  that  of  the  Earth.  The  circumference  of  its 
orbit  is  5,695,000,000  of  miles.  When  nearest,  it  is 
Bn,000,000  of  miles  from  the  earth.  A  steam  car- 
riage, travelling  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour,  would 
not  reach  it  in  less  than  4.699  years. 

This  planet  revolves  round  the  Sun  in  the  space  of 
nbout  29^  years.  Its  motion  is  at  the  rate  of  22,000 
milfs  an  hour.  I(s  diurnal  rotation  is  performed  in  10 
hours,  29  minutes,  and  17  seconds.  This  rotation  is 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  rings.  Its  proportion 
of  Hght  from  the  Sun  is  but  one  90th  of  our  own.  It 
is  79,000  miles  in  diameter,  and  nearly  a  thousand 
times  larger  than  the  Earth.  When  viewed  with  a 
telescope,  it  exhibits  belts  similar  to  those  of  Jupiter, 
and  disposed  in  lines  parallel  to  the  ring.  These  are 
pemianent,  and  probably  indicate  a  diversity  of  surface, 

I    either  of  land  or  water,  or  some  substance  with  which 

;    we  are  unacquainted.    Its  figure  is  spheroidal,  with 

I     considerable  polar  depressions. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  double  ring  of 
Saturn,  as  before  stated,  are  remarkable.  The  out- 
side diameter  of  the  exterior  ring  is  179,000  miles ; 

I  the  outside  diameter  of  the  interior  ring  is  152,000 
miles.  The  breadth  of  the  dark  space  between  the 
•  two  rings  is  1800  miles ;  so  that  a  body  nearly  as 
large  as  our  moon  could  pass  through  it.  The 
breadth  of  the  exterior  ring  is  7200  miles ;  of  the 
interior,  20,000  miles.  The  thickness  of  the  ring  is 
Dot  supposed  to  be  over  100  miles.  When  it  is  pre- 
sented edgewise  to  the  earth,  it  can  only  be  seen  with 
a  powerful  glass.  This  ring  is, not  exactly  circular, 
but  slightly  elliptical.  It  is  ascertained  to  have  a 
swift  rotation  aroiind  Saturn,  which  is  completed  in 
about  10  hours  and  a  half.  The  outer  edge  of  the 
ring  is  550,000  miles  in  circumference,  and  moves  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  1000  miles  a  minute. 

Saturn  has  seven  satellites,  all  revolving  beyond  its 
ring.  The  nearest  is  18,000  miles  beyond  it3  exterior 
edges ;  the  most  distant  is  2,297,000  miles  from  the 
planet,  and  performs  its  circuit  in  about  79^  days. 
The  largest  is  supposed  to  be  about  the  size  of  Mars, 
or  4200  miles  in  diameter. 

The  planet  Uranus,  which  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, was  made  known  to  us  by  Hcrschcl,  who 
first  saw  it  in  March,  1781.  Its  distance  from  the 
Sun  is  1,800,000,000  miles;  and  when  nearest  the 
Earth,  it  is  nearly  the  same  distance  from  us.  It 
moves  through  its  orbit  in  about  84  years.  It  is  the 
slowest-moving  planet  in  the  system,  yet  pur.sues  its 
course  at  the  rate  of  1500  miles  a,n  hour.  It  is 
110,000  miles  n  circumference,  and  81  times  larger 
than  the  Earth.  Its  solar  light  is  360  times  less  than 
ours;  yet  it  la  lot  darker  tha.i  frequently  happens 
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with  us  in  a  cloudy  day.  Its  density  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  vrater.  Six  satellites  are  supposed  to  be 
connected  with  this  planet ;  but  their  periods  and  other 
phenomena  have  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained. 

The  planet  Neptune,  as  we  have  said,  vras  discovered 
in  1846,  by  a  young  Frenchman,  named  Le  Terrier, 
and  about  the  same  time,  by  an  Englishman,  named 
Adams.  While  other  heavenly  bodies,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  naked  eye,  have  been  found  only  by  the  use  of 
the  telescope,  this  was  discovered  through  mathemat- 
ical calculation  alone.  Certain  irregularities  or  per- 
turbations having  been  noticed  in  the  movements  of 
Saturn,  it  was  inferred  that  there  might  be  a  planet  in 
that  region,  which  caused  these  deviations.  Taking  the 
records  of  these  perturbations,  and  other  facts,  as  ele- 
ments of  their  calculations,  the  two  mathematicians 
proceeded  with  the  most  careful  and  toilsome  pro 
cesses,  and  after  years  of  labor,  determined  the  precise 
point  in  the  heavens  where  the  new  planet  must  be. 
On  directing  the  telescope  to  this  quarter,  it  may  well  be 
imagined  with  what  mingled  wonder  and  gratification 
it  was  found  that  a  new  world,  infinitely  removed  from 
the  reach  of  the  naked  eye,  was  indeed  there  !  This 
planet  appears  like  a  star  of  the  eighth  magnitude,  and 
is  the  most  remote,  that  is  known,  in  our  system. 
We  have  reason  to  suppose  that  other  planets  exist, 
beyond  the  reach  of  vision;  some  may  be  yet  dis- 
covered, and  others  may  forever  baffle  the  researches 
of  mathematicians  and  tiie  scrutiny  of  the  telescope. 

Besides  the  twelve  known  planets,  there  are  other 
bodies  belonging  to  the  solar  system,  called  Comets 
These  wandering  and  mysterious  ofbs  have  been  viewed 
with  wonder  in  every  age,  and  not  unfrequently  have 
been  the  occasion  of  superstitious  terror.  They  have 
been  imagined  to  portend  war,  peeirilence,  famine,  and 
the  death  of  monarchs  ;  to  be  the  vehicles  in  which  de- 
parted souls,  released  from  the  care  of  guardian  angels, 
were  transported  to  heaven ;  to  have  been  the  cause  | 
of  (he  deluge  ;  to  reenforce  the  liglit  and  heat  of  the 
sun  ;  to  break  up  large  planets  into  smaller  ones ;  to 
change  the  climate  of  countries  ;  to  introduce  epidemic 
disorders;  and,  finally,  to  threaten  our  globe,  with 
total  destruction. 

The  belief  which  prevailed  for  a  long  time,  with 
regard  to  the  nature  of  these  bodies,  was,  that  they 
were  meteors  of  temporary  duration,  engendered  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Earth.  Some  circumstances, 
certainly,  gave  a  degree  of  plausibility  to  this  supposi- 
tion ;  the  suddenness,  in  many  cases,  of  their  appear- 
ance and  disappearance,  the  transparency  of  their 
tails,  and  the  apparently  small  density  of  their  bodies. 
But  accurate  observations  showed  that  they  were  far 
beyond  the  region  of  the  moon,  rendering  it  clear  that 
they  could  not  be  vapors  generated  in  our  atmosphere, 
and  giving  a  strong  probability  to  the  opinion  main- 
tained of  old  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  supported  by 
Seneca,  that  they  were  bodies  permanent  as  the  plan- 
ets of  our  system,  and  reappearing  at  certain  intervalf. 
depending  on  their  peculiar  orbits. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  comets  are  notiiing  but 
bodies  of  gas  or  vapor,  without  any  solid  matter  whatever. 
Stars  have  been  repeatedly  seen  through  their  thickest 
parts.  The  mechanical  effect,  therefore,  to  the  Earth, 
from  its  collision  with  a  comet,  would  be  no  greater 
than  that  of  a  mountain  when  in  contact  with  a  cloud 
the  result  of  such  a  collision  would  be  the  mixture  of 
the  gaseous  matter  with  the  Earth's  atmosphere ;  a 
permanent  rise,  perhaps,  in  the  mean  heignt  of  the 
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Darometer  ;  and,  if  the  gaseous  matter  should  condense 
sufficiently  to  descend  to  the  lower  regions  of  our 
atmosphere,  some  effect  upon  animal  or  vegetable 
existence,  good  or  bad.  The  Earth  may  actually 
have  been  many  times  iri  the  tail  of  a  comet,  without 
affording  any  strong  marks  of  such  an  accident. 

The  bodies  of  comets  have  varied  from  30  to  3000 
miles  in  diameter;  some  of  them  have  been  entirely 
destitute  of  tails,  and  others  have  exhibited  tliem 
100,000,000  of  miles  in  length.  They  move  in  nar- 
row, elliptical  orbits,  travelling  to  an  immense  distance 
out  of  our  system,  and  at  their  return  approaching,  in 
most  cases,  much  nearer  to  the  Sun  than  any  of  the 
planets.  '  Of  three  of  them  the  periodical  revolution 
■aas  been  ascertained.  Encke's  comet  revolves  in 
three  years  and  a  half;  Biela's  in  six  and  tliree  quar- 
ters ;  and  Halley's  in  seventy-five  years  and  a  half ; 
the  last  of  these  made  its  appearance  in  1835.  A 
comet  with  a  tail  of  uncommon  magnitude,  but  with  a 
nueleos  scarcely  perceptible,  visited  us  in  1843.  The 
great  comet  of  1680,  when  at  its  perihelion,  or  point 
nearest  the  Sun,  was  only  at  the  distance  of  one  sixth 
of  his  diameter  from  that  great  body  of  fire  ;  it  conse- 
quently was  exposed  to  a  heat  27,500  times  greater 
than  that  received  by  the  Earth — a  degree  so  intense 
as  to  convert  into  vapor  every  terrestrial  substance  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  One  hundred  and  forty 
comets  have  appeared  within  t!ie  Earth's  orbit  during 
the  last  ccntuiy,  wliicb  have  not  ai;iLin  been  seen.  If 
a  thousand  years  be  allowed  as  the  avemge  period  of 
each,  it  may  be  computed,  by  the  theory  of  probabil- 
ities, that  the  whole  number  ranging  within  the 
Earth's  orbit  must  be  1400.  But  Uranus  being 
twenty  times  more  distant,  there  may  be  no  less  than 
11,200,000  comets,  that  come  within  the  known  extent 
of  our  system. 

The  trains  of  comets  are  always  thrown  off  in  a 
direction  opposite  to  the  Sun.  No  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  these  has  been  assigned. 
The  effect  k  the  same  as  if  the  nucleus  of  the  comet 
were  a  ^lobe  of  water,  and  the  Sun,  in  shining  through 
it,  cast  Its  refracted  rays  to  a  distance  beyond. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

Present  State  of  Knowledge  respecting  Astron- 
OTTM/,  continued.    Fixm  Stars:  N^ulm. 

Such  is  a  brief  descrijition  of  the  solar  system, 
which,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, comprised  within  its  limits  almost  the  whole 
of  astronomical  science.  Before  this  period,  the 
planetary  orbits  seemed  to  encircle  all  the  space  ac- 
cessible to  the  human  eye ;  they  had  effectively 
established  limits  to  systematic  inquiry ;  for  astrono- 
mers had  never  pushed  their  researches  into  remoter 
depths,  having,  like  the  uninstructed  multitude,  gazed 
at  the  further  heavens  with  vague  and  incurious 
glances,  content  to  admire  their  beauty  and  confess 
their  mystery.  This  period,  however,  was  distin- 
apjished  by  two  events,  which  could  not  have  existed 
m  combination  without  leadinjj  to  important  results. 
The  telescope,  formerly  of  very  limited  range,  sud- 
deidy  assumed  a  capability  of  sounding  immense  pro- 
fundities of  space;  and  the  man  in  whose  hands  it 
atttiined  this  new  power  was  possessed  of  a  >  genius 


adequate  to  improve  the  highest  opportunities.  The 
life  of  Sir  William  Ilerschel  marks  (be  first  and 
greatest  epoch  of  modern  astronomy.  He  was  a  dis- 
coverer of  the  first  rank;  mingling  boldness  with  a 
jiist  modesty,  a  thirst  after  large  and  general  views 
with  a  habit  of  scrupulous  obedience  to  the  intimations 
of  existing  analogies,  he  was  precisely  the  man  to  quit 
paths  which,  through  familiarity,  were  common  and 
safe,  and  to  guide  us  into  regions  dim  and  remote, 
where  the  mind  must  be  a  lamp  to  itself. 

Herschel  communicated  to  the  world  the  firat  proof 
that  there  existed  in  the  universe  organized  systems 
besides  our  own ;  while  his  magnificent  speculations 
on  the  Milky  Way,  and  the  constitution  of  the  Neb- 
ulae, first  opened  the  road  to  the  conception  that  what 
\vas  called  the  umverset  might  he,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility is,  but  a  detached  and  minute  portion  of  that 
interminable  series  of  similar  formations,  which  ought 
to  hear  the  same  name. 

We  have  not  space  to  pursue  this  topic  at  length, 
and  can  but  briefly  notice  the  fixed  staks,  or  that 
stellar  firmament  to  which  ihe  solar  system  belongs. 
About  2000,  of  these  stars  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye ;  but  when  we  view  the  heavens  with  a  teles- 
cope, their  number  seems  to  be  limited  only  by  the 
imperfection  of  the  instrument.  In  one  hour  Sir 
WiUiam  Herschel  estimated  that  50,000  stars  passed 
through  the  field  of  his  telescope,  in  a  zone  of  the 
heavens  two  degrees  in  breadth.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  the  whole  expanse  of  the  heavens  must 
exhibit  about  100,000,000  of  fixed  stars,  within  the 
reach  of  telescopic  vision.  These  stars  are  classed 
according  to  their  apparent  brightness ;  and  the  places 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  those  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  are  ascertamed  with  great  precision,  and  formed 
into  a  catalogue.  The  whole  number  of  stars  regis- 
tered amounts  to  about  200,000.  The  distance  of  the 
fixed  stars  is  too  great  to  admit  of  their  exhibiting  a 
perceptible  disk.  With  a  fine  telescope,  they  appear 
like  mere  luminous  points.  Their  twinUing  arises 
from  sudden  changes  in  the  refiractive  power  of  the 
air,  which  would  not  he  sensible  to  the  eye  if  they 
had  disks,  like  the  planets.  Thus  we  can  learn  noth- 
ing of  the  relative  distances  of  the  fixed  stars  from  us, 
and  from  one  another,  by  their  apparent  diameters ; 
but  as  they  do  not  appear  to  change  their  position 
during  the  passage  of  the  Earth  from  one  extremity 
of  its  orbit  to  the  other,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  be 
more  than  200,000,000  miles  distant  from  the  nearest. 
Many  of  them,  however,  must  be  vastly  more  remote  ; 
for,  of  two  stars  that  appear  close  together,  one  may 
be  far  beyond  the  other  in  the  depth  of  space.  The 
light  of  Sirius,  according  to  the  observation  of  Sir 
John  Herschel,  is  324  times  greater  than  that  of  a 
star  of  the  sixth  magnitude- 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  absolute  size  of  tlie  fixed 
stars ;  but  the  quantity  of  Ught  emitted  by  many  of 
them  shows  that  they  must  be  much  greater  than  the 
Sun.  Sirius  is  nearly  four  times  larger,  and  many 
stars  must  be  of  vastly  greater  size  than  Sirius.  Some- 
tirn.es  stars  have  been  known  to  vanish  from  the 
heavens,  and  never  appear  afterwards  ;  the  lost  Pleiad 
of  classical  mythology  is  one  of  these.  The  last  dis- 
appearance of  a  star,  noted  by  astronomers,  was  in 
1828.  Sometimes  stars  have  all  at  once  appeared, 
shone  with  a  bright  light,  and  vanished.  A  remark- 
able instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  year  125,  whii'h 
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is  said  to  Slave  induced  Hipparchus  to  form  the  first 
catalogu*"  if  stars,  as  we  have  stated. 

The  stnrs  are  very  irregularly  scattered  over  the  i 
firmament.  In  some  places,  they  are  crowded  lo<Tether ; 
in  otiiers,  thinly  dispersed,  A  few  groups,  more  closely 
condensed,  form  very  beautiful  objects  even  to  the 
nnked  eye — -of  which  the  Pleiades,  and  the  constella- 
tion —  Berenice's  Hair,  are  the  most  striking  examples. 
But  the  greater  number  of  these  clusters  of  stars 
appear,  to  unassisted  vision,  like  thin  white  cloud?,  or 
vapor  ;  such  is  the  Milky  Way,  which,  as  Sir  William 
Herschcl  has  proved,  derives  its  brightness  from  the 
diffused  light  of  the  myriads  of  stars  that  form  it. 
Most  of  these  stars  appear  to  be  extremely  small,  on 
account  of  their  enormous  distances. 


Besides  these  fixed  stars,  certain  luminous  spots  and 
patches  have  been  discovered  in  the  heavens,  by 
means  of  telescopes,  called  Nebtdes.  These  are 
of  various  forms,  and  have  ^ven  rise  to  a  variety  of 
speculations.  It  has  been  imagined  by  some,  that 
hey  are  diffused  unorganized  masses  of  matter,  in 
process  of  being  formed  into  worlds ;  while  others 
res^vd  them  only  as  groups  of  stars,  like  the  Milky 
Way,  so  very  remote  that  no  telescope  can  separate 
them  from  each  other.  This  latter  opinion  has  gained 
ground  from  the  recent  resolution  of  one  of  the  nebu- 
fo  into  distinct  stars,  bjr  a  new  tel^cope  of  great 
.nasruifying  power. 

CHAPTER  X  VII. 

History  of  Geology. 

TROM  the  earliest  ages,  the  attention  of  mankind 
j  has  been  directed  to  the  phenomena  displayed  by  the 
I  sarth's  surface,  and  innumerable  theories  have  been 
suggested,  as  well  to  account  for  its  origin  as  to  point 
out  the  process  of  its  formation.  Some  of  these  are 
now  known  to  have  contained  glimpses  of  truth,  but 
for  the  most  part  Jiey  are  regarded  as  vain  specula- 


tions, and  have  passed  into  oblivion-  or  contemptv 
Yet,  as  the  extravagances  of  human  nature  mav 
sometimes  furnish  instruction  as  well  as  amusement, 
we  shall  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  strange  theories 
of  the  earth  which  have  been  broached  by  men  of 
learning  and  ability. 


Passing  over  earlier  writers  on  this  subject,  we 
come  to  John  Kepler,  one  of  the  greatest  astronomers 
and  mathematicians  that  ever  lived.  In  a  work  pub- 
lished in  1619.  he  seriously  attempted  to  prove  by 
argument,  that  the  earth  is  an  immense  animal,  and 
breathes  forth  winds  through  the  craters  or  chasms 
of  volcanoes,  which  serve  as  a  mouth  and  nostrils 
Certain  aspects  of  the  planets,  he  says,  occasion  winds 
and  tempests,  arising  from  the  sympathy  which  the 
earth  has  with  the  heavens,  whereby  it  instinctively 
perceives  the  positions  of  the  stars. 

Plato  and  the  Stoics  had  adopted  a  similar  theory, 
and  Kepler,  with  them,  considered  the  earth  a  living 
creature,  which,  by  the  heaving  of  the  huge  bellows 
of  its  hmgs,  occasioned  the  tides.  Besides  other  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  the  earth  is  animated,  he  remarks 
that  in  the  Scheldt,  at  Antwei-p,  the  tide  rested  one 
whole  day,  because  the  earth  was  in  a  fainting-fit. 
Perhaps,  also,  in  1550,  it  was  seized  with  a  cough, 
when,  in  the  British  Ocean,  at  the  mouth  of  lh« 
Thames,  the  tide  ebbed  and  flowed  several  tim» 
within  twenty-four  hours ! 

Other  writers  have  adopted  the  ideas  of  Keplei, 
and,  like  that  great  astronomer,  have  considered  the 
globe  itself  as  possessed  of  vital  faculties.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  a  vital  fluid  circulates  in  it;  a  process 
of  assimilation  goes  on  in  it,  as  well  as  in  animated 
bodies;  every  particle  of  it  is  alive;  it  po.ssesses 
instinct  and  volition,  even  to  the  most  elementary 
molecules,  which  attract  and  repel  each  other,' ac- 
cording to  sympathies  and  antipathies.  Each  kind 
of  mineml  has  the  power  of  converting  immense 
masses  into  its  own  nature,  as  we  convert  our  food 
into  flesh  and  blood.  The  mountains  are  the  respira- 
tory organs  of  the  globe,  and  the  schists  its  organs  of 
secretion;  it  is  by  these  latter  that  it  decomposes  the 
water  of  the  sea,  in  order  to  produce  the  matters 
ejected  by  volcanoes.  The  veins  are  carious  sorest 
abscesses  of  the  mineral  kingdom  ;  and  the  metals  are 
products  of  rottenness  and  ditseasc,  which  is  the -reason 
that  almost  all  of  tliem  have  so  bad  a  smell ' 

William  Whiston,  an  English  divine  and  mathema- 
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tician,  published  a  "  New  Theory  of  the  Earth"  in 
1708,  aci-,ording  to  which  he  deduced  the  origin  of  the 
terrestrial  globe  from  the  condensation  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  one  comet,  and  the  deh^ge  from  the  contact 
of  another.  Among  the  daring  speculations  in  whicli 
this  theorist  indulged,  there  is,  however,  one,  which 
he  Etdvanced  on  fanciful  grounds,  but  which  has 
derived  much  probability  from  the  researches  of  recent 
inquirers.  He  imagined  the  existence  in  the  earth  of 
a  central  nucleus,  which,  while  it  was  a  cometary 
body,  becoming"  intensely  heated  by  its  near  approach 
to  tiic  sun,  has  preserved  ever  since  a  great  part  of  the 
high  temperature  which  it  had  acquired.  This  doc- 
trine of  central  heat  and  the  gradual  cooling  of  the 
globe  found  an  able  advocate  in  the  late  Baron  Fourier, 
and  many  facts  have  been  brought  forward  in  support 
of  it  by  other  writers.  There  is  nothing  extravagant 
in  the  length  of  time^  during  which  Whisfon  supposed 
the  process  of  cooling  to  have  been  going  on  in  the 
earth ;  for  in  1680  a  comet  passed  so  near  to  the  sun, 
tliat,  from  the  calculations  of  astronomers,  it  must 
have  acquired  a  temperature  two  thousand  times  that 
of  red-hot  iron,  and  would  require  fifty  thousand  years 
in  cooling.  Hence,  if  the  earth  was  once  a  comet,  its 
riucleas  would  still  be  burning;  since  the  epoch  of  its 
access  to  the  sun  is  supposed  not  to  have  exceeded  six 
thousand  years. 

Benedict  de  Maiilet,  who  held  the  office  of  French 
consul  in  Egypt,  and  was  the  author  of  some  philo- 
sophical works,  was  a  speculator  of  a  different  order 
from  the  preceding.  About  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  appeared  one  of  his  productions,  containing 
some  geological  theories,  abundantly  absurd  and  ex- 
travagant, but  deserving  of  some  notice,  as  being 
founded  on  accurate  and  extensive  observations  of 
existing  phenomena.  This  gentleman,  in  the  course 
of  his  travels,  remarking  the  occurrence  of  sea-shells 
and  other  marine  remains  on  the  summits  of  the 
highest  mountains,  inferred  that  the  present  conti- 
nents were  entirely  formed  beneath  lire  surface  of 
water,  which  must  have  originally  covered  the  whole 
earth  ;  that,  ever  since  the  first  appearance  of  islands 
in  the  universal  ocean,  the  waters  have  been  gradually 
decreasing;  in  proof  of  which  he  instanced  tlic  forma- 
tion of  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
and  of  similar  tracts  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
the  alleged  extension  of  the  sea-shores  in  various 
places.  He  supposed  this  gradual  decline  of  the  sea 
to  be  still  in  progress;  and  his  opinions  so  far  have 
been  admitted  by  many  other  geologists. 

But  De  Maiilet  not  only  conceived  the  whole  globe 
to  have  been  for  many  thousands  of  years  covered 
with  water,  but  he  further  alleged  that  this  water 
fTcadually  retreated :  that  all  the  land  animals  were 
originally  denizens  of  the  sea ;  that  man  himself  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  fish :  supporting  his  reveries 
by  adverting  to  stories  of  sirens,  mernlaids,  tritons, 
satyrs,  and  such  like  monsters;  and  asserting  that 
iven  now  duimals  may  be  found  in  the  ocean,  half- 
human  ajid  half-fish,  but  whose  descendants  will  in 
time  becojne  perfect  men  and  women. 

Strange  and  inconsistent  as  are  these  speculations, 
they  have  been  revived  and  extended  by  more  recent 
theorists.  They  suppose  that  the  earth  was  originally 
,n  a.  fluid  state,  that  the  primitive  fluid  gave  existence 
to  animals,  which  were  at  first  only  of  the  most  simple 
kind,  as  the  monas,  and  other  infusory  and  microscopic 
.'ippcies  ;  that  in  process  of  time,  and  by  assuming 


different  habitudes,  the  races  of  animals  became  com- 
plicated, and  at  length  appeared  in  that  diversity  of 
form  and  character  which  we  now  perceive.  By 
means  of  those  various  races  of  animals,  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  sea  have  gradually  been  converted  into 
calcareous  earth  ;  while  the  vegetables,  concerning  the 
origin  and  metamorphoses  of  which  these  writers 
choose  to  be  quite  silent,  have,  on  their  part,  converted 
a  portion  of  the  same  water  into  clay;  these  two 
earths,  on  being  deprived  of  the  characters  which 
vitality  had  impressed  on  them,  are  by  an  uhimate 
analysis  resolved  into  silex;  and  hence  the  reason 
that  the  oldest  mountains  are  more  siliceous  than  the 
rest.  All  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth,  therefore,  owe 
their  existence  to  life,  and  without  life  the  globe  woald 
still  be  entirely  liquid. 

Other  theorists  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  earth  to 
fragments  which  have  fallen  successively  from  the 
heavens,  in  the  manner  of  aerolites,  or  meteoric  stones ; 
and  thus  account  for  the  relics  of  strange  monsters, 
which  they  suppose  to  have  been  the  inhabitants  of 
unknown  worlds. 

One  bold  speculator  Imagines  the  earth  to  be  hol- 
low, and  places  within  it  a  magnetic  nucleus,  which 
is  transported  from  one  pole  to  the  other,  by  the 
attraction  of  comets,  carrying  with  it  the  centre  of 
gravity,  and  the  mass  of  waters  on  the  surface,  and 
thus  alternately  drowning  either  hemisphere. 

A  fow  years  ago,  an  American  ofUcer,  named 
Symmes,  asserted  that  the  earth  is  not  only  hollow, 
but  also  that  the  interior  is  habitable,  or  at  least  acces- 
sible ;  for  he  alleged  tliat  an  opening  leading  to  i£ 
exists  somewhere  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  he 
actually  proposed  to  explore  it- 
Leibnitz,  in  1680,  advanced  the  bold  hypothesis, 
that  the  earth  vras  originally  a  burning  luminous  mass, 
the  gradual  refrigeration  of  which  produced  the  primi- 
tive rocks,  forming  at  first  a  solid  crust;  and  this 
being  ruptured,  owing  to  irregTJ»ar  contraction,  tlie 
fragments  fell  into  the  universal  ocean  formed  by  the 
condensation  of  vapors  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
He  proceeded  to  trace  the  production  of  inundations, 
convulsions,  and  attrition  of  solid  matter,  by  its  subse- 
quent deposition  constituting  the  various  kinds  of  sed  i- 
mentary  or  stratified  rocks.  Hence,  he  observes,  may 
be  conceived  a  double  origin  of  primitive  masses. 
1,  By  cooling,  after  igneous  fusion;  2,  By  reconcre- 
tion  from  aqueous  solution.  "  Here,"  says  Cony- 
bearo,  '.'  we  have  distinctly  stated  the  great  basis  of 
every  scientific  classification  of  rock  formations." 

Many  writers  now  successively  appeared,  who  ad- 
vantageously directed  their  attention  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  particular  topics  connected  with  this  subject : 
as,  the  causes  and  phenomena  of  earthquakes  and  vol- 
canoes, the  formation  of  deltas,  or  low  tincts  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  actual  structure  and  position  of 
mineral  strata,  and  the  description  of  fossil  remains 
of  aninml  or  vegetable  origin.  Among  those  who 
rendered  important  services  to  the  cause  of  science  by 
advancing  general  views  of  the  theory  of  the  earth, 
were  Dr.  James  Hutton,  of  Edinbu:i^h,  and  Professoi 
Werner,  of  Freiberg,  in  Saxony. 

The  theory  of  Hutton  was  admirably  illustrate-' 
and  ably  supported  by  Professor  Playfair,  of  Edin 
burgh,  while  it  was  assailed  by  Murray,  Kirwan, 
I  Deiuc,  and  others  ;  a  violent  controversy  being  main 
1  tained  between  the  partisans  of  Werner,  who  were 
I  called  Neptunists,  as  ascribing  the  formation  of  at 
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rocks  to  water — and  those  of  Huttoti,  styled  Vulcan- 
ists,  becaiise  they  attributed  the  original  formation 
oi  rocks  to  fire.  The  Neptunists,  for  a  time,  consti- 
tuted by  much  the  more  numerous  party;  hut  in  the 
course  of  the?e  discussions,  it  was  at  length  perceii'ed 
that  speculation  had,  on  both  sides,  been  carried 
further  than  A'as  warranted  by  the  extent  of  existing 
information;  atiii  that,  while  neither  the  theory  of 
Werner  nor  that  of  Hutton  could  he  considered  as 
aifording  an  explanation  of  all  the  phenomena,  or 
making  near  approaches  to  perfection,  there  were 
many  points  with  respect  to  which  the  researches  and 
observations  of  both  tiiese  philosophers  contributed  to 
the  extension  of  our  knowledge  and  the  improvement 
of  the  science. 

"When  we  compare  the  result  of  observations  in 
the  last  thirty  years,"  says  an  eloquent  autiior,  "  with, 
those  of  the  tnree  preceding  centuries,  we  cannot  but 
look  forward  with  the  most  san^ine  expectations  to 
the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  geology  may  be 
carried,  even  by  the  labors  of  the  present  generation. 
Never,  perhaps,  did  any  science,  with  the  exception 
of  astronomy,  unfold,  in  an  equally  brief  period,  so 
many  novel  and  unexpected  truths,  and  overturn  so 
many  preconceived  opinions.  The  senses  had  for 
ages  declared  the  earth  to  be  at  rest,  until  the  astron- 
omer taught  that  it  was  carried  througli  space  with 
inconceivable  rapidity.  In  like  manner  was  the  sur- 
face of  this  planet  regarded  as  having  remained  unal- 
tered since  its  creation,  until  the  geologist  proved  that 
it  had  been  the  theatre  of  reiterated  change,  and  was 
still  the  subject  of  slow  but  never  ending  fluctuations. 
The  discovery  of  other  systems  in  the  boundless 
(Rgions  of  space  was  the  triumph  of  astronomy;  to 
trace  the  same  system  (lirough  various  transforma- 
tions— to  behold  it  at  successive  eras  adorned  with 
difierent  hills  and  valleys,  lakes  and  seas,  and  peopled 
with  new  inhabitants,  was  the  delightfiil  meed  of 
geological  research.  By  the  geometer,  were  measured 
the  regions  of  space,  and  the  relative  distances  of  the 
heavenly  bodies;  by  the  geologist,  myriads  of  ages 
were  reckoned,  not  by  arithmetical  computation,  hut 
by  a  train  of  physical  events  —  a  succession  of  phe- 
nomena in  the  animate  and  inanimate  worlds  — signs 
which  convey  to  our  minds  more  definite  ideas  than 
ligures  can  do  of  the  immensity  of  time. 

"By  the  discoveries  of  a  now  science — the  very 
name  of  which  has  been  but  a  few  years  ingrafted  on 
our  language  —  we  learn  that  the  manifestations  of 
God's  power  on  earth  have  not  been  limited  to  the 
few  thousand  years  of  man's  existence.  The  geolo- 
gist tells  us,  by  the  clearest  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena which  his  labors  have  brought  to  light,  that 
our  globe  has  been  subject  to  vast  physical  revolu- 
tions. He  counts  his  time,  not  by  celestial  cycles,  but 
by  an  index  which  he  has  found  in  the-  solid  frarae- 
>.vork  of  the  globe  itself.  He  sees  a  long  succession 
of  monuments,  each  of  which  may  have  required  a 
thousand  ages  for  its  elabomtion.  He  arranges  them 
in  chronological  order,  observes  on  them  the  marks 
i>f  skill  and  wisdom,  and  finds  within  them  t/ie  tombs 
uf  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  He  finds 
ytrange  and  unlooked-for  changes  in  the  forms  and 
fashions  of  organic  life  durmgeach  of  the  long  periods 
he  tlius  contemplates.  He  traces  these  changes  back- 
wards through  each  successive  era,  till  he  reaches  a 
tiroe  when  the  monuments  lose  all  symmetry,  and  the 
types  of  organic  life  are  no  longer  seen.    He  has  then 


entered  on  the  dark  age  of  nature's  history;  and  he 
closes  the  old  chapter  of  her  records.  This  actount 
has  so  much  of  what  is  exactly  true,  that  it  hardlv 
deserves  the  name  of  figurative  description  " 


CHAPTEE  XVIII. 

Geological  History  of  the  Earth, 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  hypothesis  which 
supposes  that  the  sun  was  once  the  nucleus  or  centre 
of  a  nebulous  mass,  reyolving  on  its  axis;  that  this 
became^  condensed,  and  the  planets  were  successively 
.thrown  off  from  the  central  body.  This  theory  consid- 
ers the  earth  to  have  been  at  first  in  a  gaseous  state, 
similar  to  the  comets.  By  degrees,  its  heat  was  dis- 
persed and  radiated  into  space ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  particles  became  condensed,  yet  still  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  The  process  of  coohng  went  on,  until 
the  external  crust  of  the  globe  became  hardened  into 
the  solid  materials  of  which  we  sec  it  now  composed, 
yet,  perhaps,  leaving  the  centml  mass  in  a  state  of 
incandescence. 

This  theory  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  fully  estab 
lished,  but  it  is  probably  sn  far  true  as  it  regards  the 
general  state  of  the  earth  at  the  end  of  the  process 
described.  At  what  period  this  began,  or  how  lonp-  m 
time  has  elapsed  since  the  work  was  thus  far  com- 
pleted, we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing ;  but  wc 
have  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  miUions  of  years 
ago,  and.  that  the  imagination  of  man  is  incompetent 
to  measure  the  ages  which  have  rolled  away  since  ou  r 
earth  began  its  career  as  a  planetary  body.  From 
the  time  that  the  earth  had  thus  assumed  its  present 
form,  we  suppose  that  the  great  agencies  which  we 
now  see  at  work  in  changing  the  surface  of  the  earth 
have  been  in  operation,  and  that  these  have  been  the 
instruments  by  which  a  series  of  revolutions  and  muta- 
tions have  been  effected. 

The  precise  order  of  tliese  changes  we  cannot  trace, 
yet  their  general  character  and  tendency  we  are  at  no 
loss  to  discover.  At  first,  in  the  process  of  cooling, 
the  crust  of  the  globe  was,  perhaps,  broken  and  torn, 
thus  presenting  the  rugged  aspect  which  the  telescope 
now  unfolds  to  view  in  the  moon.  The  pent-up  fires 
within  would  seek  vent,  the  volcanoes  would  disgorge 
their  contents,  and  the  earthquake  would  shake  and 
dislocate  the  land  and  the  sea.  ■  The  rain  and  the 
tempest  now  began  their  work;  particles  of  earth  were 
disengaged  from  the  mountains,  and  borne  by  the 
floods  to  the  valleys  ;  and  a  soil  was  formed  fpr  vege- 
tation. But,  in  a  world  which,  had  sprung  from  a 
molten  mass  of  matter,  there  was  no  seed — no  princi 
pie  of  vegetable  or  animal  life.  A  creative  act  of  God 
was  now  necessary  to  commence  the  organic  king 
doms.  That  act  was  put  forth ;  seeds  were  created 
and  cast  into  the  soil  which  had  been  preparing  foi 
them.  These  sprang  up  at  the  bidding  of  the  Al- 
mighty. At  first,  they  were  the  fttci  and  algce — the 
rank  weeds  which  grow  on  the  margin  of  the  sea. 
These  flourish  and  decay,  and  their  successive  genera- 
tions contribute  to  form  a  rich  mould  which  shall  give 
sustenance  to  higher  forms  of  vegetation  yet  to  be 
created. 

At  an  early  period,  and  perhajis  In: mediately  after 
the  commencement  of  vegetable  life,  the  lowest  forms 
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ot  animal  existence  were  brought  into  being.  The 
zoophytes  were  seen  to  swarm  in  the  waters,  and  shell- 
fish began  to  abound  ;  crustaceous  animals  were  mul- 
tiplied ;  myriads  of  trilobites  sported  in  the  sea  ;  fishes 


of  the  sauroid  and  shark  form  succeeded ;  —  and  while 
these  steps  of  creation  were  advancing  in  the  waters 
the  land  began  to  put  forth  its  blossoming  plants 
Such  is  the  Silurian  or  Cambrian  Period. 


GEOLOGICAL  SECTION  OF  THE  EARTH. 


In  this  figure  the  cruat  of  the  oanh  is  greatly  exaggerated,  so  as  more  distinctly  to  show  Ihe  forms  into  which  Ita  materials  are  cast. 


But  a  change  comies  over  the  scene.  Continents 
and  islands  sink  beneath  the  ocean,  and  new  conti- 
nents arise  from  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  The  old  cre- 
ations are  in  fact  swept  away.  A  new  earth  appears, 
and  new  beings  are  created  to  inhabit  it.  Fishes  of 
new  forms  are  seen  to  glide  in  the  waters  ;  scorpions, 
spiders,  and  various  insects,  are  seen  upon  the  land 
and  the  sea.  The  fresh  waters  now  begin  to  teem 
with  shell-fish,  and  the  land  becomes  clothed  with  a 
gigantic  vegetation.  The  pine-tree  rises,  with  its 
lofty  branches,  into  the  air.  The  stately  palm  broods 
in  forests  over  hill  and  valley ;  and  flowering  plants 
and  shrubs  appear,  in  diversified  forms  and  hues,  on 
5very  hand. 

At  this  age  of  the  world,  the  climate  differs  from 
that  of  the  present  period.  The  torrid  zone  seems  to 
overspread  the  earth ;  and  even  in  the  polar  regions, 
where  animal  and  vegetable  life  can  now  hardly  exist, 
the  tropical  plants  seem  to  luxuriate,  and  animals 
now  confined  to  the  torrid  regions  sport  in  the  tepid 
waters  around  the  poles.  This  was  the  Carboniferous 
Period  ;  and  it  was  during  this  prolific  age  that  the 
mighty  musses  of  vegetable  matter  were  produced 
and  buried  in  the  earth,  to  constitute  those  inexhausti- 


ble beds  of  coal,  which  ages  after  were  to  contribute 

to  the  civilization  of  man,  to  drive  the  whirling  spin- 
dles of  the  factory,  to  work  the  sledge  of  the  iron-mill, 
to  impel  the  steamboat  through  tiie  wave,  and  urge 
the  locomotive  on  its  track. 

Another  change  comes  over  the  scene.  A  new  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water  takes  place.  Myriads  of 
organized  existences  become  extinct,  and  new  ones 
succeed.  Reading  the  record  of  this  age,  as  written 
upon  the  enduring  leaves  of  red  sandstone,  we  see  that 
gigantic  frogs  and  birds  of  amazing  stature  now  dw(dl 
upon  the  earth.  The  ichthyosaurus,  the  plesiosaurus 
and  other  strange  yet  stupendous  reptiles,  wonderfully 
combining  the  powers  of  distinct  genera,  dwelt  in  the 
waters  or  along  their  margin,  and  at  the  same  time 
new  forms  of  vegetable  Ufe  are  scattered  over  the 
lanckcape. 

Still  a;notber  change  appears,  and  now  the  marsupial 
animals  are  seen ;  the  crocodile,  the  gavial,  and  the 
tortoise  are  created.  New -fishes,  new  insects,  and 
new  animals  of  the  crustaceous  kind,  are  discovered  * 
and  plants,  also,  of  new  forms,  spring  up  from  toe  soil. 
This  is  the  Oolitic  Period. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  Wealden  Period,  the  agw 
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of  the  iguanodon,  that  stupendous  reptile,  whose  very 
existence  had  never  been  imagined  until  a  recent 
period,  and  to  which  the  words  of  Milton  have  been 
fitly  applied :  — 

"  With  heaa  uplift  above  the  waves,  and  eyes 
That  spa,rliiins  blazed,  his  other  parts  besides 
Borne  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large, 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood,  in  bulk  as  huge 
As  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian,  or  earth-born,  that  warred  on  Jove,  — 
Briareus,  or  T3rphon,  whom  the  den 
By  ancient  Tarsus  held,  —  or  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  wluch  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  ^  ocean  stream." 


The  imagination,  in  turning  back  to  this  period,  pic- 
tures to  ityclf  this  inighty  reptile  rioting  in  the  waters 
where  the  soUd  earth  of  the  British  islands  now  stands, 
and,  in  place  of  the  human  habitations,  the  ox,  the 
horse,  the  oak,  and  the  chestnut — which  now  appear 
in  the  scene  —  discovers  flying;  reptiles  in  the  air, 
crocodiles  and  turtles  sporting  in  the  fens,  and  lizard;' 
and  fishes,  now  blotted  out  of  existence,  making  the 
waters  boil  with  their  gambols. 

Another  change  takes  place,  and  the  Cretaceous 
Period  appears.  Again  new  forms  of  organized  exist- 
ence occupy  the  earth.  The  mososauius  and  other 
reptiles  are  found.    New  insects,  fishes,  and  crustacea 


Extinct  Aniraaia,  Iguanodon,  &,c. 


are  seen,  with  many  that  haye  before  existed.  The 
vegetable  world  displays  also  some  new  plants,  amid 
varieties  that  have  belonged  to  other  ages. 

We  now  come  to  the  Tertiary  Period,  which  is  far 
more  prolific  in  organic  remains  than  those  which  have 
gone  before.  A  multitude  of  new  animals  and  plants 
appear  to  have  entered  upon  their  career.  Many  spe- 
cies that  are  now  extinct — such  as  the  pal^otherium, 
.ophiodon,  and  dinotherium — are  found,  with  a  mul- 
titude of  animals  still  in  existence.  The  bones  of 
creatures  now  unknown  occur  confusedly  mixed  with 
those  of  the  bat,  wolf,  fox,  raccoon,  squirrel,  owl, 
whale,  elephant,  ox,  deer,  &c.  Many  extinct  species 
of  genera  stiU  existing  are  discovered.  Multitudes  of 
extinct  shell-fish  are  found  with  others  that  still  remain, 
and,  amid  the  relies  of  vegetable  races  which  have 
vanished  from  the  earth,  we  find  the  fossil  remains  of 
poplars,  wUIows,  sycamores,  and  elms.  Thus,  the  old 
and  the  new,  —  the  past  and  the  present,  —  the  races 
that  are  annihi'lated,  and  the  races  that  remain,  —  are 
found  huddled  together  in  one  common  tomb,  formed 
in  that  age  of  the  earth  to  which  we  give  the  title  of 
the  Tertiary  Period. 

But  as  yet  no  traces  of  man  appear.  Hitherto  the 
world  has  performed  its  revolutions,  and  ages  have 
r  tiled  a  way;  change  has  followed  change;  myriads 


of  animals  have  lived  and  perished  ;  the  seasons  have 
come  and  gone;  ihe  clfimcnts  have  performed  their 
work,  and  all  unwitnessed  by  human  beings.  Genlogj' 
tells  us  of  the  volcano  and  the  earthquake  ;  of  the 
iguanodon  and  the  plesiosaurus  ;  of  ages  that  have 
fled,  and  races  that  have  perished;  —  it  opens  a  new 
and  wonderful  volume  of  history,  and  reveals  events 
which  would  otherwise  have  slept  in  oblivion  forever : 
but  it  tells  us  nothing  of  our  own  speciez.  Man's 
history  is  recent ;  his  existence,  as  compared  with  the 
age  of  the  earth,  is  as  an  hand-breadth.  We  do  not 
find  his  bones  imbedded  in  the  ancient  rocks  ;  these 
hoary  archives  have  not  preserved  a  relic  of  the  race. 
It  is  only  in  the  alluvial  period  that  we  find  the  traces 
of  man,  and  within  a  date  compatible  alike  witii  the 
records  of  sacred  and  profane  history. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


Geological  ffistory  of  ihe  Earth,  coniinued. 

The  greatest  thicknes*  of  the  superficial  crtjst  of  the 
globe  —  that  is,  of  the  mass  of  solid  materials  which 
the  inirenuity  of  man  has  been  able  to  examine,  from 
the  highest  mountain-peaks  to  the  g  I'catest  natural  o: 
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artificial  depths  —  is  estimated  at  about  ten  miles. 
As  the  earth  is  nearly  eight  thousand  miies  in  diame- 
ter, the  entire  series  of  strata  hitherto  explored  is, 
therefore,  but  very  insignificant,  compared  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  globe  ;  bearing,  about  the  same  rela- 
tive proportion  as  the.  thickness  of  paper  to  an  artificial 
sphere  a  foot  in  diameter;  the  inequalities  and  crevi- 
ces in  the  varnish  of  such  an  instrument  would  be 
equal,  in  proportionate  size,  to  the  highest  mountains 
and  deepest  valleys. 

As  a  thickness  of  a  hundred  miles  so  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  whole  of  the  strata  that  are  accessible  to 
human  observation,  we  cannot  doubt  that  disturbances 
of  the  earth's  surface,  even  to  ten  times  the  depth  of 
those  which  come  within  the  scope  of  geological 
inquiry,  rnay  taice  place,  without  in  any  degree  affect- 
ing the  entire  mass  if  the  globe.  If  these  facts  be 
duly  considered,  the  mind  will  be  prepared  to  receive 
one  of  the  most  startling  propositions  in  modern  geol- 
ogy—  namely,  that  the  highest  mountains  have  once 
been  the  bed  of  the  sea,  and  have  been  raised  to  their 
present  situations  by  subterranean  agency — some 


slowly,  others  suddenly  ;  but  aii,  geologically  speakmg. 
at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 

The  superficial  crust  of  the  globe  is  composed  O' 
numerous  layers  and  masses  of  earthy  substances,  of 
which,  combinations  of  iron,  lime,  and  silex,  or  fliiit, 
constitute  a  large  proportion;  the  latter  forming  forty 
five  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Those  strata  which  have 
been  deposited  the  latest  bear  evident  marks  of 
mechanical  origin,  and  are  the  wafer-worn  ruins  of 
older  rocks;  as  we  descend,  materials  of  a  denser 
character  appear,  which  also  exhibit  proofs  of  having 
been  subject  to  the  action  of  water;  but  when  we 
arrive  at  the  lowermost  in  the  scale,  a  crystalline 
structure  generally  prevails;  and'whiie,  in, the  newer 
stiiita,  trees,  plants,  shells,  and  other  remains  of  ani- 
mals and  vegetables,  are  found  in  profusion, — in  the 
most  ancient  rocks,  all  tmces  of  organic  forms  are  absent. 

The  following  figure  will  indicate  the  manner  in 
which  the  various  strata  upon  the  earth's  .surface  are 
disposed.  A  reference,  also,  to  the  geological  section, 
at  page  35,  will  aid  the  reader  in  forming  correct 
notions  on  this  subject. 


a  Prlmarj  Ilnck,  which  haa  been  thrown  up,  ho  as  to  distuA  and  mix  itself  with  the  Secondary  Kocks. 
b  Secondary  Etocks,  thrawh  Into  Inclinationa  and  curves  by  the  riling  of  the  Primary  Rocka. 
c  Terlinry  Fiirmaiton,  deposited  in  a  hollow  formed  by  the  disturbance  of  the  Secondary  Rocks.  ,' 
d  Basaltic  Coturnna.         e  A  fault  or  hilch  in  the  atrata. 

The  clrclss  are  Boulders  or  detached  stones,  round^)  by  travelling  in  water,  and  ddposited  in  hollows  formed  by  water. 

The  doia  indicate  beds  of  sravel  Immediately  beneaih  the  soil. 


INo  department  of  geology  is  more  attractive  than 
that  which  relates  to  fossil  remains,  and  to  which  w-e 
have  already  alluded.  It  seems  to  open  a  new  volume 
of  the  world's  history,  and  to  unfold  the  archives  which 
have  been  sealed  in  oblivion  for  ages.  We  cannot 
present  more  than  a  brief  outline  of  this  interesting 
topic.  It  must  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  the  vestiges  of 
trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  ;  of  insects,  birds,  fishes,  and 
quadrupeds  ;  are  found  imbedded  in  the  strata  of  the 
earth ;  and,.what  is  most  wonderful,  these  arc,  for  the 
most  part,  of  species  now  extinct.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  remains  of  animals  and  vegetables  are  found 
in  climates  repugnant  to  their  nature ;  as,  for  instance, 
those  of  plants  and  animals  fitted  only  to  the  tropics 
are  found  abundantly  even  along  the  margin  of  the 
Arctic  Sea. 

Among  the  fossil  aiiimals  are  the  diTuttherium,  an 
nerbivorous  quadruped,  eighteen  feet  in  length,  arid 
holding  an  intermediate  place  between  the  tapir  and 
the  mastodon;  the  Tnegat/ierium,  of  the  sloth  species, 
covered  with  a  bony  coat  of  armor,  like  the  armadillo, 
and  exceeding  the  rhinoceros  in  bulk;  the  ichthyo- 
ai^rus,  or  fish  lizard,  resembling  the  porpoise,  and 


sometimes  thirty  feet  in  length ;  the  plesiosaunis 
having  the  head  of  a  lizard,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile, 
the  tail  of  a  quadruped,  ribs  like  those  of  the  cha- 
meleon, paddles  like  a  whale,  and  the  neck  of  a 
serpent;  tiie  jiterodactyle,  with  a  neck  like  a  bird, 
wings  like  a  bat,  and  a  body  like  a  lizard ;  and  the 
iguanodon,  an  enormous  lizard,  which  we  have  before 
described. 

These  are  the  iremains  of  some  of  the  wonderful 
animals  found  in  the  more  ancient  strata.  Among  the 
more  recent  formations,  are  the  remains  of  the  mam- 
moth and  mastodon  ;  birds  resembling  the  woodcock, 
■quail,  cormorant,  owl,  and  buzzard;  fishes  of  a  thou- 
sand forma ;  and  shells  in  countless  abundance,  and 
of  infinitely  diversified  forms. 

No  principle,  in  geologyj  is  ■  better  ascertained  by 
facts,  than  that  many  successive  destructions  and  ren- 
ovations have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  our  globe- 
We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  all  the  great  revolutions 
of  the  earth  have  been  sudden  and  violent,  and  some 
of  these  have  doubtless  been  so ;  an  instance  of 
this  kind  is  that  recorded  by  Moses,  and  which,  in 
consideration  also  of  the  great   revolution  which 
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was  effected,  and  the  new  aspect  which  the  world 
presented,  is  properly  spoken  of  as  a  creation.  But, 
in  general,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  muta- 
tions and  revolutions  which  have  been  wrought  upon 
the  globe,  for  a  series  of  ages,  have  been  the  work  of 
great  and  powerful  agents  still  in  operation,  and  still 
accomplishing  iJieir  destined  task  of  change  and  revo- 
lution. 

There  are  two  great  antagonist  powers  in  nature  — 
the  aquemis  and  igmaus.  These  are  visible,  and  in 
operation,  at  the  present  hour.  The  former,  as  in 
springs,  rivers,  tides,  frosts,  and  rain,  is  constantly 
employed  in  the  disintegrstion  of  rocks,  and  in  the 
degi'adation,  or  levelling,  of  land. 

Among  the  igneous  causes  of  change  in  the  earth's 
surface  are  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  which  are 
inHep:irably  connected,  and  result  from  the  same 
causes.  The  former  are  chiefly  confined  to  certain 
geographical  limits  ;  some  are  periodical,  while  others 
are  in  a  state  of  constant  activity.  Stromboli,  in  one 
of  the  Lipari  Isles,  has  never  ceased  its  action  during 
a  period  of  more  than  2000  years ;  while  Vesuvius 
and  Etna  give  forth  eruptions  only  at  intervals,  and 
others  have  been  dormant  for  ages. 

In  the  snowy  regions  of  the  Andes,  the  effects  of  an 
eruption  are  terrific ;  for  not  only  are  torrents  of  lava 
ejected,  but  the  intense  heat  melts  the  snow,  which 
causes  inundations,  carrying  the  volcanic  sand,  stones,, 
and  rocks,  down  with  desolating  fury  upon  the  plains 
below.    Iceland  is  entirely  of  volcanic  origin  ;  and  so 
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mtense  has  been  the  volcanic  action,  that  Hecla  has 
sometimes  continued  in  a  constant  state  of  eruption  for 
six  years,  shaking  the  whole  island,  and  causing  great 
i^banges  in  its  surface. 

The  amazing  effects  of  volcanoes  almost  surpass 
conception;  mountains  of  great  height  have  been 
•■hrown  up  in  a  single  day,  and  have  taken  their  rank 
among  the  permanent  elevations  of  the  globe.  In 
1759,  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  was  elevated,  in  the  space 
of  two  months,  into  several  cones  —  the  central  one 
being  1600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain.  Forty 
years  afterwards,  when  Humboldt  visited  the  place,  he 
found  the  mighty  masses  of  lava  still  so  hot,  that  he 
was  able  to  %ht  his  cigar  at  the  depth  of  a  few  inches. 
Two  small  streams,  which  had  disappeared  during  the 
eruption,  afterwards  burst  forth  as  hot  springs  in  a 
position  remote  from  their  former  coiirse.  Such  is  the 
expulsive  power  of  .volcanoes,  that  Cotopaxi  has  been 
tnown  to  project  rocks,  more  than  100  tons  in  weighty 
(o  the  distance  of  nine  miles. 

Nor  are  volcanoes  confined  to  the  land  ;  they  some- 


times burst  forth  from  the  middle  of  the  sea,  displacine 
the  waters,  and  rearing  up  islands  to  the  heigh*  oi 
100  feet. 
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Earthquakes  are  remarkable  for  the  extent  of  coun- 
try over  which  they  operate.  The  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake in  Chili,  in  1822,  was  simultaneously  felt 
throughout  a  space  of  1200  miles,  from  nortli  to  south. 
During  the  convulsions  of  an  earthquake,  the  surface 
of  t)  10  earth  undulates  like  a  boiling  liquid  ;  the  sea 
heaves  and  swells  as  in  a  tempest ;  edifices  are  thro.wr, 
into  heaps  of  ruins,  and  enormous  fragments  of  rocks 
aro  detached  from  the  mountains.  In  some  instances, 
whole  cities  have  been  ingulfed  in  the  space  of  a  few 
minutes ;  and  extensive  districts  of  country,  teeming 
with  wealth  and  prosperity,  have  been  suddenly  con- 
verted into  ghastly  spectacles  of  desolation. 

The  explanation  of  these  sublime  yet  terrific  phe- 
nomena is  to  be  found  in  the  action  of  heat,  generated 
by  chemical  causes  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  When 
this  has  melted  vast  masses  of  rock  into  lava,  the 
boiling  flood  seeks  vent,  and,  in  its  egress,  renda 
everything  asunder  which  obstructs  its  path.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  eveiy  portion  of  the  earth  has 
been  at  successive  periods  covered  by  water,  and  that 
the  present  elevations,  even  including  the  Andes  and 
the  Alps,  have  been  upheaved  from  l£e  bottom  of  the 
sea. 

The  difference  between  the  former  and  the  present 
temperature  of  northern  latitude  is  a  highly  interest- 
ing topic  in  geolopy.  It  is  a  fact  fully  admitted,  that 
the  climate  of  tlu.;  northern  hemisjjhere  was  once  much 
hotter  than  it  is  at  present.  Fossil  plants,  and  ani- 
mals, analogous  to  species  which  only  subsist,  at 
present,  in  tropical  countries,  are  found  strewed  over 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe.  To  account  for  the 
change  of  climate  thus  indicated,  various  theories 
have  been  suggested ;  but  the  most  probable  one  is 
that  the  ocean  and  land  had  once  a  different  arrange- 
ment from  the  existing  one,  and  that,  at  a  formei 
period,  currents  flowing  from  the  tropical  regions,  and 
other  circumstances  tending  to"  the  same  point,  con- 
tributed to  soften  the,  temperature  of  thn-ie  .regiom 
which  have  "since  become  frigid. 
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Vanous  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for 
the  delug-e  upon  g'eological  principles.  It  has  been 
sug-gested  that  an  elevation  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
with  a  corresponding  depression  of  the  mountains, 
making  nearly  a  level  surface  over  the  earth,  enabled 
the  accumulated  wafers  to  spread  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  globe.  But  this  supposition  appears 
inconsistent  wilh  the  language  of  Scripture,  This 
implies  a  vast  increase  of  the  waters  upon  the  earth  ; 
as  we  cannot  assign  any  natural  cause  for  this,  we 
must  refer  it  to  the  mimculous  agency  of  that  mighty 
Being  whose  stupendous  operations  sink  into  com- 
parative insignificance  the  entire  creation  of  a  globr 
like  ours. 

The  age  of  the  earth,  deduced  from  the  archive?  .it 
nature,  as  recorded  in  the  rocks  of  the  earth's  sur',a:e, 
has  been  supposed  to  be  millions  of  years.  .Thi«  nas 
been  thought  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  the  Mosaic 
history,  which  seems  to  represent  our  globe  as  having 
been  created  about  6000  or  7000  years  ago.  A  proper 
reading  of  the  Bible,  however,  shows  no  incompati- 
bility with  the  facts  attested  by  geology.  The  six 
dayf^  spoken  of  in  Genesis,  during  which  the  work  of 
creatioii  was  performed,  may  have  been  six  indefinite 
periods  of  time,  each  millions  of  years  in  length  ;  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  the  six  days  were  of  the  ordi- 
nary length  ;  but,  previously  to  the  first  day,  a  vast 
period  of  time  had  elapsed,  during  which  all  those 
strata  were  formed,  and  tho^e  pl;iuts  and  animals  lived, 
the  existence  of  which,  previously  to  our  own  epoch, 
is  so  clearly  proved.  In  this  view,  the  Mosaic  crearion 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  renovation  of  animal  and  vege- 
table life,  and  a  preparation  for  the  reception  of  man. 
That  such  a  work  was  actually  performed  upon  this 
globe,  at  the  period  indicated  by  the  Scriptures,  is  as 
dearly  demonstrated  by  geology  as  by  holy  writ ;  for, 
while  we  find  the  vestiges  of  other  races  of  plants  and 
animak,  that  lived  ages  ago,  we  find  no  traces  of  man 
himself  which  indicate  his  existence  at  a  period  earlier 
than  that  which  the  Bible  establishes. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

History  of  Geography.  —  Early  Notions  of  Man- 
kind respeciing  it.  —  Scripture  Geography. 

The  oldest  geographical  records  are  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  yet  in  these  books  we  can  discover  nothing 
tike  a  regular  system  of  geography.  The  Hebrew 
writers  were  occupied  with  higher  objects,  and  do  not 
eveti  allude  to  any  such  branch  of  learning  as  then  in 
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existence.  That  people,  it  is  very  clear,  never  at- 
tempted to  form  any  scientific  theory  respecting  the 
structure  of  the  earth.  Throughout  the  Bible  we 
find  prevailing  the  common  notion  of  all  uninstiucted 
people,  that  the  earth  is  a  flat  surface,  and  the  heaven 
a  firmament  or  curtain  spread  over  it.  The  region 
beneath  was  believed  to  be  a  deep  pit, — the  abode  of 
darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death.  In  one  passage 
we  find  a  grand  image  of  the  earth,  which  represents 
it  as  "  hung  upon  nothing ;"  but  elsewhere,  repeated 
mention  occurs  of  the  "  pillars  of  the  earth,"  and  some- 
rmos  of  the  "pillars  of  heaven."  It  is  evident,  in 
'short,  that  every  writer  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  took 
up  the  idea  impressed  upon  his  sense  and  imagina- 
tion by  the  external  view  of  these  grand  objects,  with- 
out endeavoring  to  arrange  them  into  any  regular 
system.  But,  although  these  persons  never  indulged 
in  speculative  geography,  yet  tiiere  are  copious  exam- 
ples, in  their  writings,  of  minute  and  careful  topogra- 
phy, for  practical  purposes. 

The  objects-always  specified  by  the  Hebrew  writers 
as  placed  at  the  furthest  limits  of  their  geographical 
knowledge  are,  TarsJmk.  Ophir,  The  Isles,  Sheba, 
Dedan,  The  Ricer,  Gog  and  Magog,  and  the  North. 
The  first  of  these,  Tarshish,  has  been  the  subject  of 
infinite  discussion.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
be  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia ;  by  others,  Tartessus,  in  Spain, 
Cadiz,  Carthage,  &c.  By  others,  again,  Tarshish  is 
understood  to  mean  the  great  ocean. 

Ophir  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  country  of 
gold.  This  may  have  been  Dofar,  in  Arabia,  Sofola, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  or  some  part  of  Hindos- 
tan,  or  Further  India.  On  this  point,  geographers 
are  not  agreed. 

Under  the  name  of  "  The  Isles,"  the  Hebrew  wri 
ters  are  supposed  to  have  designated  the  southern 
coast  of  Europe,  comprisiiig  both  the  insular  and  con- 
tinental parts.  Shete,  was,  undoubtedly,  Sabsea,  or 
Arabia  Felix.  Dedan  is  thought  to  have  beeii  a  port 
on  the  Persian  Gulf.  "The  River"  was  the  great 
stream  Euphrates.  Gog,  Magog,  and  the  North,  signify 
the  Hyperborean  nations  in  general,  the  inhabitants  of 
Scythia,  Sarmatia,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  primitive  Israehtes 
knew  little  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  country,  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and.  the  regions  lying  between  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Euphrates,  The  Phcenicians 
or  Tyrians,  and  Sidonians,  from  the  extent  of  their 
voyages,  surpassed  the  Israelites  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  earth,  and  they  were  the  first  navigators  who 
carried  maritime  discovery  to  any  considerable  extent. 
As  early  as  the  year  1000  B.  C,  these  people  had 
explored  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as 
the  Black  Sea,  and  had  settled  colonies  on  their 
shores.  Afterwards,  they  sailed  through  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  then  called  tiie  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
extended  their  voyages  along  the  western  coast  both 
of  Emope  and  Africa;  a  pftrty  of  them  in  the  service 
of  Pharoah  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  is  said  to  have  cir 
cumnavigated  the  latter  continent. 

The  Greeks,  like  the  Hebrews,  were,  for  the  most 
part,  ignorant  of  the  real  figure  of  the  earth,  and  sup- 
posed  it  to  be  a  vast  plain  surrounded  by  an  ocean  of 
unknown  extent.  Beneath  the  earth  were  the  fabled 
regions  of  Elysium  or  Paradise,  and  Tartarus,  or  the 
place  of  punishment  for  the  wicked.  Above  the  whole 
rose  the  great  arch  of  the  heavens,  ■.'.hich  wa'^  sup 
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posed  to  rest  on  the  summits  of  the  hig^hest  moun- 
tains. The  sun,  moon,  and  stars  were  supposed  to 
rise  from  the  wau^es  of  the  sea,  and  set  in  them  on 
their  descent  from  the  heavens.  It  was  believed  that 
those  who  hved  in  the  remote  west  could  hear  at 
evening  the  hissing-  noise  made  hy  the  sun  dipping 
into  the  ocean,  as  if  that  orb  had  been  a  mass  of  red 
hot  metal. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Geography  of  Homer— Of  Herodotus — The 
Milesian  and  Samian  Schools. 

In  the  poems  of  Homer  we  find  the  earth  described 
as  entirely  surrounded  by  water.  The  geography  of 
this  poet,  however,  was  very  limited.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  southern  p;irts  of  Greece  and  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  but,  beyond  these  limits, 
everything  appears  doubtful  and  obscure.  Some  grand 
and  distant  features,  discernible  through  the  gloom, 
are  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  ignorance  and  super- 
stition. Thebes,  the  mighty  capital  of  Egjrpt  when 
that  kingdom  was  in  its  greatest  glory,  is  celebmted 
lor  its  hundred  gates,  and  the  hosts  of'warriors  which 
they  sent  forth  to  battle.  Beyond  lay  the  Ethiopians, 
deemed  the  most  remote  of  men,  dwelling  on  the  fur- 
thest verge  of  the  earth,  and  to  whose  distant  confines 
Jupiter  repaired  to  hold  an  annual  festival. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  same  continent,  the  stu- 
pendous ridg;es  of  Atlas  had  excited,  in  Grecian  fancy, 
the  image  of  a  gigantic  deified  being,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  sujjport  of  the  heavens.  Even  further 
to  the  west,  the  exploits  and  wanderings  of  the  great 
Grecian  demigod  had  conveyed  a  tradition  of  the 
strait  leading  into  the  ocean,  and  of  the  rocks  on  each 
side,  celebrated  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  On  the 
east,  Colchos  was  distinguished  by  Homer  for  its  early 
wealth  and  commerce.  It  was  regarded  as  an  ocean- 
city,  and  here  was  believed  to  be  the  palace  of  the 
Sun,  where,  during  the  night,  he  gave  rest  to  his 
coursers  and  fi-om  whence,  in  the  morning,  he  drove 
his  char.ot  on  its  diurnal  career.  Colchos  must, 
thei'efore,  have  been  regarded  by  Homer  as  placed  on 
tlie  tnost  eastern  verge  of  the  earth. 

On  the  north,  Rhodope,  or  the  Eiphean  Mountains, 
appeared  to  be  a  chain  of  indefinite  extent,  closing  in 
the  hyperborean  limits  of  the  world.  The  poet,  how- 
ever, had  heard  a  vague  report  of  the  Scythians,  under 
the  description  of  a  people  living  on  mare's  milk. 
The  ships  which  conveyed  the  Greets  army  to  Troy 
were,  evidently,  only  large  hoats,  and  all  distant 
voyages,  or  those  in  which  the  mariners  lost  sight  of 
land,  were  considered  as  fraught  with  the  extremest 
peril.  A  navigation  to  Africa  or  Sicily  only  hap- 
pened when  a  vessel  was  driven  thither  by  storm,  and 
a  return  from  these  shores  Whs  deemed  almost  miracu- 

OllS. 

In  regard  to  Sicily,  indeed  Homer  has  largely 
communicated  his  ideas,  Irnvhig  made  it  the  chief 
theatre  of   the  woes  and   wanderings  of  Ulysses. 

king  every  allowance  foi  poetical  license,  we  see 
■evident  traces  of  an  cxcitea  and  terrified  state  of  mind 
ici  the  navigators  who  returned  from  tbese  shores. 
■Vlonstors  of  strange  form  and  magnitude,  who  watched 
i»r  the  destruction  of  the  mariner,  and  i'ed  upon  his 


qnivering  limbs ;  delusive  sirens,  who  lured  but  to  de- 
stroy  ;  magicians,  who  transformed  men  to  wUd  beasts  ; 
—  these,  probably,  are  only  a  highly  colored  repetition 
of  the  torriiic  rumors  brought  by  the  few  who  had 
returned  from  those  savage  coasts. 

Impressions  of  gloomy  darkne:^^,  and  •'n^en  of  death, 
are,  in  certain  moods  of  the  human  mind,  associated 
with  images  of  distance  and  obscurity.  These  influ- 
ences gave  birth  to  the  fable  of  the  Cimmerians,  a 
people  who  are  described  by  Homer  as  dwelling  in 
perpetual  darkness,  and  never  illumined  by  tiie  cheer- 
ful rays  of  the  sun.  Their  chief  residence  was  sup- 
posed to  be  on  the  straits,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sea  of 
Azoph,  the  most  northern  point,  probably,  of  which 
rumor  had  spoken  in  the  poetical  ages,  and  which 
was  called  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus.  Other  fahulous 
creations,  springing  from  those  of  Homer,  continued 
long  to  hold  a  place  in  ancient  geography.  The 
Cyclops,  with  one  eye,  were  placed  in  Sicily ;  the  Ari- 
maspians,  of  the  same  character,  on  the  frontier  of 
India,  and  in  the  remotest  extremity  of  Africa ;  the 
Pygmies,  or  Dwarfs,  who  fought  pitched  battles  with 
the  cranes,  were  supposed  to  dwell  in  Asia  Minor,  in 
Libya,  in  India,  and  the  north  of  Europe. 

The  system  of  geography  embraced  in  the  histor,- 
of  Herodotus  is  as  complete  as  could  be  formed  from 
the  materials  within  his  reach.  It  comprises  a  gen- 
eral summary  of  all  that  he  could  learn  respecting 
the  residence  of  mankind.  His  information  was  ob- 
tained, not  merely  from  books,  but  from  travelling, 
the  only  mode,  in  fact,  by  which,  at  that  era,  geo- 
graphical knowledge  could  be  procured  in  any  com 
pleteness.  He  assures  us,  that  he  had  visited  Persia, 
Assyria,  Egypt,  Thrace,  Scythia,  and  all  the  distant 
regions  which  he  describes.  He  viewed  them,  how- 
ever, only  as  tracts  of  territory,  the  abode  of  so  many 
tribes  of  men,  and  did  not  attempt  to  combine  them 
into  anv  £roon;;raphiraI  system. 

Tile  division  of  the  earth  into  three  portions,  oi 
continents,  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  completelv 
formed.  Europe  and  Asia  had  acquired  the  names 
which  they  now  bear.  Africa  was  called  Libya ;  it 
was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Romans  that  the  name  of 
the  small  district  of  Africa  Proper,  in  which  Carthage 
was  situated,  began  to  extend  itself  till  it  finally  em- 
braced the  whole  continent.  Herodotus  declares,  that 
Europe  is  larger  than  Asia  and  Libya  together.  It  is 
clear  that  his  knowledge  of  Asia  was  very  circum- 
scribed. He  knew  nothing  of  Further  India,  Tliibet 
China,  Eastern  Tartary,  or  Siberia,  which  constitute 
more  than  half  the  continent.  In  Africa  he  knew 
nothing  with  accuracy  beyond  the  limits  of  Egypt. 
The  whole  of  Asia,  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  he  con 
sidered  as  belonging  to  Europe. 

The  astronomical  schools  of  Miletus  and  Samos 
appear  to  have  made  the  first  attempts  to  form  geog- 
raphy into  a  system,  and  to  illustrate  it  hy  astronomy 
These,  and  other  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  rank  high 
among  the  early  seats  of  commerce,  and  they  estab 
lished  colonies  in  various  quarters  of  the  Mediterra 
nean  and  the  Euxiiie.  While  they  continued  inde- 
pendent, they  were  very  wealthy  and  prosperous,  and 
their  citizens  cultivated  the  sciences  with  ardor  and 
success.  To  a  commercial  people,  practical  mathe- 
matics, and  especially  those  branches  subservient  tc 
geography  and  navigation,  must  have  been  peculiarly 
interesting.  Thales,  Anaximarider,  Aiiaxinienes,  and 
Pythago'^s,  are  celebrated  by  their  countrymen  as  th. 
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inventors  of  all  the  processes  hj  which  the  phenomena 
?f  the  glohe  are  calculated.  The  gnomon,  or  sun-dial, 
loi-  aaeertaining  the  progress  of  the  sun  from  tropic  to 
tropic,  and,  finally,  the  latitude  of  particular  places,  the 
division  of  the  year  into  365  days  and  into  four  sea- 
sons, aro  rc|iresented  as  having  originated  in  this 
school.  It  appears  doubtful,  however,  whether  these 
discoveries  were  due  to  the  sole  exertions  of  the 
Greeks,  or  were  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  and 
Chaldeans,  wliose  fame,  amid  the  dim  traditions  of 
antiquity,  stands  preeniinent  for  astronomical  observa- 
tion. 

The  distinction  of  climate  seems  to  have  foimed  the 
first  foundation  of  a  geographical  division  of  die  earth, 
aud  the  climate  was  determined  by  the  species  of  ani- 
mals and  plants  produced  in  each.  Thus,  the  negro, 
the  rhinoceros,  and  the  elephant,  were  considered  as 
characteristics  of  the  torrid  zone.  This  very  loose 
method  soon  gave  place  to  another,  which  was  based 
on  obsei-vations,  at  sundry  places,  of  the  length  of  the 
longest  and  shortest  days.  This  could  he  done  with 
accuracy  only  by  a  gnomon,  or  dial,  erected  on  a  hori- 
zontal plane,  and  showing,  by  the  length  or  shortness 
of  its  shadow,  the  elevation  of  the  sun  above  the  hori- 
zon. There  is  reason  to  beliei'e  that  this  simple  in- 
strument was  eniployed  by  the  Egyptians;  it  has 
even  been  imagined  by  some  that  the  pyramids  were 
only  huge  sun-dials.  Thales  and  his  disciples,  how- 
ever, doubtless  made  large  additions  to  whatever 
astronomical  Imowledge  they  derived  from  Egypt. 
Two  books,  one  on  the  tropics,  and  the  otiier  on  the 
equinoxes,  are  reported  to  ha-ve  been  written  by  Thales 
himself.  The  degree  of  knowledge  thus  obtained 
enabled  him  to  discover  the  error  of  the  vulgar  notion 
that  the  earth  is  a  plane  surface,  but  he  did  not  fully 
conceive  the  idea  of  its  spherical  form.  Anaximander 
viewed  it  as  a  cylinder;  some  believed  it  to  he  shaped 
like  a  boat ;  others  compared  it  to  a  lofty  mountain. 
The  cosmography  of  Pythagoras  placed  the  sun  in  the 
centre  of  the  system,  witli  the  earth  moving  round  it. 
This  knowledge  was  suhsequently  lost  for  many  ages, 
and  only  recovered  at  a  far  more  advanced  stage  of 
human  science. 


CHAPTER  XXII 

Eratosthenes —  Greek  and  Roman  Geogi'aphy 
— Pliny,  Pompon'ms  Mela,  and  Ptolemy. 


The  geography  of  the  Greeks  was,  at  first,  little 
more  than  a  topographical  delineation  of  military 
routes;  and.  as  they  never  cultivated  mathematical 
science  with  any  great  care,  they  had  no  power  of 
arranging  even  these  limited  materials  into  a  system- 
atic  form.     The   expedition  of  Alexander  gave  a 


much  greater  degree  of  expansion  to  the  liuniar  mind. 
That  monarch's  career  of  conquest  led  him  into  what 
was  then  thought  to  be  the  remotest  region  of  the 
East.  The  Greeks  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 
northern  parts  of  India,  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
Nearchus,  the  a-'.miral  of  Alexander,  first  opened  to 
his  countrymen  the  view  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  About 
the  same  time,  Pythias,  a  Greek  of  Marseilles,  sailed 
from  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  t«  Tiiule,  the  most  northern 
country  known  to  the  ancients,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  either  Iceland  or  Nonvay. 

Eratosthenes,  B.  C.  230,  at  length  succeeded  in 
reducing  geogn'aphy  to  a  system,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Ptolemies  of  Egypt,  which  gave  him  access  lo  all 
the  materials  collected  by  Alexander,  his  generals  and 
successors,  and  to  the  immense  mass  of  documents 
assembled  in  the  Alexandrian  library.  The  astro- 
nomira.1  observations  made  in  this  school  were  now 
sufficient  to  prove  the  globular  form  of  the  earth. 
Proceeding  upon  this  principle,  he  made  it  his  study  to 
adjust  to  it  all  tlie  known  leatin'!',-  of  (he  gloliL.  Ilip- 
parclius,  B.  C.  1^8,  carried  this  system  still  further, 
and  subjected  the  whole  science  of  geography  to  as- 
tronomical principles.  His  labors  in  numbering  the 
stars,  and  arranging  them  according  to  their  places  in 
the  heavens,  were  such  as  appeared  marvellous  to  tlie 
ancients,  and  are  esteemed  by  Pliny  as  achievements 
that  would  have  been  arduous,  even  for  a  god.  Hip- 
parchus  appears  to  have  first  conceived  the  notion  of 
transferring  the  obsen'ed  latitudes  and  longitudes  of 
the  stars  to  their  corresponding  places  on  the  earth's 
surface,  thus  fixing  the  latter  with  a  precision  wholly 
unknown  before, 

Biit,  in  tracing  the  outline  of  the  Imown  world,  and 
es]5ecially  of  the  continents,  geographers  still  pro- 
ceeded amid  obscurity  arid'  doubt.  The  great  ocean 
of  Homer  and  Herodotus,  surrounding  the  world,  still 
remained  in  their  system.  This  idea  was,  doubtless, 
supported  by  facts  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  its 
application  to  the  world  in  general  was  a  mere  hypoth- 
esis. Eratosthenes,  in  comparing  the  magnitude 
of  the  known  world  in  his  time  with  the  general  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  became  sensible  that  only  a 
third  part  of  the  space  was  filled  up.  He  indulged  in 
conjectures  as  to  the  contents  of  this  vast  unknown 
region,  wliich  he  supposed  might  either  consist  of  one 
great  ocean,  the  v/hoie  of  which  he  denominates  the 
Atlantic,  or  of  land  and  islands  which  might  be  dis 
covered  in  sailing  westward. 

The  Roman  geographers  never  attained  to  any  pro 
fieiency  in  the  mathematical  branch  of  the  science 
They  made  no  attempt,  therefore,  to  combine  their  ma- 
terials into  one  harmonious  system,  or  to  fix  their* 
positions  with  that  strict  .accuracy  which  astronoinicai 
observaticin  alone  can  reach.    Yet  no  nation  employe ' 
greater  diligence  in  the  operations  of  practical  suEvej; 
Th^  geographical  researches  of  the  Romans  were,',-, 
however,  held  strictly  subservient  to  their  amhitioiiit- 
designs  of  universal  conquest.    Itineraries,  or.  pjans 
of  roads,  were,  therefore,  the  only  form  in  which,  the 
results  of  these  investigations  were  presented. 

According  to  Vegetius,  when  the  Romans  ■'flJCR? 
about  to  make  war  upon  any  country,  their,  first,  care 
was  to  procure  a  complete  set  of  routes,  aiidi  ;Iace 
them  hi  the  hands  of  the  general.  These  itineraries- 
contained,  not  merely  the  distances  between. one  place 
and  another,  but  the  quality  of  the  roads,  the  surround- 
ing objects,  the  mountains  and  rivers,  delineated,  witij 
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the  utmost  precision.  These  were  not  only  describod 
accurately  in  language,  but  were  dra\vn  and  painted, 
that  the  commanders  might  have  before  their  eyes  the 
route  by  which  they  were  to  proceed.  The  Romans 
became  thus  the  surveyors,  as  well  as  the  conquerors, 
of  the  world.  Every  new  war  in  which  they  engaged, 
every  new  conquest  which  tlieh'  arms  achieved,  pro- 
duced a  fresh  accumulation  of  materials  for  the  use  of 
the  geographer,  Eveii  after  a  country  was  subdued, 
the  necessity  for  accurate  survey  did  not  cease.  Tlie 
empire  was  long  held  in  a  state  of  mere  military  oc- 
cupation. Camps  formed  at  proper  distances  were 
connected  by  those  excellent  and  durable  roads,  many 
of  which  remain  to  this  day.  An  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  positions  and  intervals  of  these  camps, 
and  the  nature  of  the  intervening  distiicts,  was  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  their  dominion  over  the  vast 
extent  of  their  conquered  territories. 

When  Julius  Ciesar  became  master  of  the  republic, 
he  immediately  gave  orders  for  a  general  survey  of 
the  Roman  world.  Twenty-five  years  were  occupied 
in  this  task,  which  was,  perhaps,  delayed  somewhat 
by  the  civil  wars  that  followed  the  assassination  of  the 
dictator.  But  the  exact  principles  upon  which  the 
grand  measurement  was  conducted  have  not  been 
mentioned  by  any  writer  now  extant,  Pomponius 
Mela,  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  wrote  geographical  works 
diiring  the  first  century.  Mela  adopted  the  gonerni 
principles  of  the  school  of  Eratosthenes,  incorporating 
into  it  the  new  features  which  had  been  furnished  by 
Roman  conquest.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  compre- 
hended the  idea  of  the  globular  form  of  the  earth,  and 
he  adhered  to  the  old  belief  of  a  circumambient  ocean. 
He  made  n  vague  division  of  the  world  into  east,  west, 
and  north,  distributing  the  whole  into  five  zones  — 
two  temperate,  one  torrid,  and  two  frigid.  Only  the 
first  two  were  habitable,  and  that  on  the  south  was 
inaccessible  to  man,  on  account  of  the  toxrid  regions 
intervening, 

Mela,  however,  seems  to  have  had  a  very  confused 
notion  of  the  antipodes,  whom  he  calls  antickthones.  In 
treating  of  tlie  western  shores  of  Europe,  and  the  "  huge 
and  infinite  sea"  on  which  they  border,  he  relates 
with  exaggerating  wonder  the  phenomenon,  unknown 
to  a  Mediteranean  people,  of  the  tides  ;  that  mighty 
movement  by  which  the  sea  alternately  advances  and 
returns  into  itself,  overflowing  the  land,  driving  back 
mighty  rivers,  and  sweeping  away  the  strongest  land 
animals.  His  speculations  on  the  cause  are  singular; 
and  he  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  either  the  earth 
is  a  great  animal,  whose  breathings  excite  in  its 
breast  these  alternate  movements,  or  it  contains  deep 
caves,  which  alternately  absorb  and  eject  the  waters  I 

Pliny,  the  most  learned  of  the  Roman  writers,  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  a  greater  store  of  authentic 
materials  for  geography  than  any  former  writer.  The 
different  authors  from  which  he  compiled  his  Natural 
History  amounted  to  2500,  Two  books  of  this  work 
are  devoted  to  the  subject  of  geography.  But  he  em- 
ploys no  astronomical  elements,  and  appears  to  have 
taken  no  pains  to  construct  a  regular  system.  His 
general  ideas  are  founded  on  the  same  basis  with  that 
of  Mela, 

Ptolemy,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  geographers 
of  antiquity,  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. He  instituted  a  complete  refonn  of  the  science, 
and  undertook  to  purify  il,  from  all  the  false  elements 
with  which  it  had  been  alloyed.    In  fact,  the  principles 


which  he  adopted.were  strictly  correct,  for  though,  as 
an  astronomer,  his  theory  of  the  whole  universe  was 
essentially  false,  yet,  in  two  very  important  points,  he 
had  arrived  at  the  truth,  namely,  the  globular  form  of 
tlie  earth,  and  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Ptolemy  was  the  first  geographer  who  combined  to- 
gether all  the  sound  views  of  his  predecessors,  Sud 
formed  out  of  them  a  just  and  harmonious  delineation. 
He  rejected  the  old  theorv  which  represented  the 
eartli  as  enclosed  by  a  circumambient  ocean.  Mer- 
cantile caravans,  especially  in  the  east  of  Asia,  had 
now  proceeded  considerably  beyond  that  line  which 
had  been  considered  the  shore  of  the  eastern  ocean. 
In  Ptolemy's  map,  therefore,  the  Eastern  Atlantic  and 
Northern  Oceans  were  expunged,  and  an  undefined 
expanse  of  unknown  territory  was  substituted  as  the 
boundaiy  of  the  world.  Africa  was  represented  as 
extending  indefinitely  south,  and  was  even  carried 
round  to  join  the  east  of  Asia,  and  form  the  Erythrean 
or  Indian  Sea,  into  a  vast  Wsin.  In  Asia,  Ptolemy 
had  obtained  some  faint  knowledge  of  Further  India 
and  China.  In  Europe  he  gives  a  comparatively 
accurate  account  of  the  British  Islands,  but  he  sup- 
poses the  Baltic  to  be  an  open  sea,  which  he  denomi 
nates  the  Sarmatic  Ocean, 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

Geography  of  the  Huddle  Ages—  The  Saracens 

The  science  of  geography,  during  the  middle  ages 
passed  into  new  hands.  The  Saracens  were,  for  some 
time,  the  most  learned  of  nations.  As  the  mantle  of 
science  dropped  from  the  sages  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
it  fell  upon  the  wild  and  strange  Arab  race,  — sprung 
from  the  bosom  of  bigotry  and  ^rharism.  The  fanatic 
hordes,  who,  under  the  guidance  of  Mahomet,  rushed 
from  the  burning  deserts  of  the  south,  owned  no  law 
but  the  Koran  and  the  sword.  When  they  had  con- 
quered half  the  known  world,  however,  and  founded 
powerful  and  splendid  monarchies  in  the  east  and 
west,  there  arose  among  them  a  mce  of  princes,  of 
humane  temper  and  polished  manners,  who  sought  to 
light  anew  the  almost  extinguished  lamp  of  science. 

The  Ambian  authors  applied  themselves  with  great 
ardor  to  the  study  of  geography.  Masudi  and  Ebn 
Haukal,  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  and  Abul- 
feda  and  Edrisi,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth,  deserve 
particular  mention.  The  mathematical  sciences,  and 
especially  astronomy,  were  among  the  favorite  pursuits  ■ 
of  the  court  of  Bagdad.  In  the  year  833,  the  Khalif  ! 
Al  Mamoun  endeavored,  by  observations  of  latitude 
made  at  Kufa,  and  at  a  point  in  the  desert  of  Palmyra, 
to  measure  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  In  all  the 
countries  subject  to  the  Mahometan  arms,  numerous 
observations  are  recorded,  which,  though  not  always 
rigorously  correct,  appear,  at  least,  to  have  been  reaL 
Many  countries,  before  unknown  and  barbarous,  were 
explored,  and  in  some  degree  civilized  by  the  Moslem 
arms.  The  territories  on  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  the 
Asiatic  Scythia  of  the  ancients,  and  occupied  then 
only  by  wandering  hordes,  were  covered  by  the  Ma- 
hometans with  large  and  flourishing  cities.  Among 
these,  Samarcand  became  afterwards  the  capital  of  an 
empire  that  extended  over  half  of  Asia.  At  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  Saracen  dominion,  Mauritania 
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which  had  been  regarded  by  the  Roniiins  as  almost 
beyond  the  limits  of  social  existence,  became  a  flour- 
ishing kingdom,  and  possessed  in  Fez  an  eminent 
sehool  of  learning.  Even  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
Mahometan  world,  missions  were  sent  to  explore  the 
remote  countries  of  the  east  and  west. 

The  Avfibian  geographers,  however,  notwithstand- 
ing the  new  facts  within  their  reach,  attached  them- 
selves closely  to  the  ancient  theories.  ,  They  revived 
the  early  impression  of  an  all-surrounding  ocean. 
This,  according  to  a  natural  feeling,  was  characterized 
as  the  "  Sea  of  Darkness,"  an  appellation  most  usually 
given  to  the  Atlantic ;  but  the  northern  sea  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  inspiring  still  more  mysterious  and  gloomy 
ideas,  was  called  the  "  Sea  of  Pitchy  Darkness."  Edrisi 
imagined  the  land  to  be  floating  in  the  sea,  and  only 
part  appearing  above,  like  an  iceberg.  At  the  same 
time,  he  divided  the  water  into  seven  seas,  appropri- 
ated to  the  seven  climates  into  which  the  earth  was 
divided. 

In  the  geography  of  the  Arabs,  the  boundaries  of 
Asia  arc  nmch  enlarged  by  new  discoveries.  China 
makes  a  distinct  appearance,  partly  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Seen,  and  partly  under  that  of  Cathay.  Under 
the  former  term  was  probably  included  Further  India. 
They  also  mention  an  island  productive  in  camphor, 
gold,  ivory,  and  dve-woods,  named  Lamery  ;  this  was, 
doubtless,  Sumatra.  Another  island  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Al  Djavah,  in  which  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  recognizing  Java.  Eastern  and  Western 
Tartary  are  for  tiie  first  tiine  delineated  with  tolerable 
accuracy  in  .the  Arabian  geographies.  Many  of  the 
leading  positions  in  this  hitherto  inaccessible  part  of 
the  continent  were  fixed  by  astronomical  observation, 
and  some  positive,  though  faint  and  indistinct  notice, 
appears  to  have  been  obtained  respecting  the  people 
situated  along  the  siiorea  of  the  Northern  Ocean. 

A  very  singular  circumstance  is  connected  with  the 
geographical  discoveries  of  the  Saracens.  The  main 
objects  of  curiosity  and  inquiry  were  Gog  and  Magog. 
Oriental  fancy  bad  transformed  these  imaginary  beings 
into  two  etiornious  giants,  who  had  erected  an  hnpreg- 
nable  castle  on  the  borders  of  Scythia,  The  efforts 
made  by  the  court  of  Bagdad  in  pursuit  of  this  chi- 
mera were  most  extraordinary. 

The  first  expedition  to  discover  the  castle  of  Gog 
and  Magog  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  finding 
it  somewhere  on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  But  as 
the  Saracen  cbnquesta  soon  embraced  the  whole  of 
that  region,  without  disclosing  the  slightest  trace  of 
this  tremendous  fortress,  the  more  southern  country 
of  Bokhara  was  the  next  field  of  research.  When 
that  also  had  been  surveyed  in  vain,  the  court  was 
involved  in  much  perplexity.  At  length,  one  of  the 
Khalifs  dispatched  a  mission,  with  strict  injunctions 
on  no  account  to  return  \vithout  having  discovered  the 
mysterious  castle.  The  envoys,  according  to  the  ac- 
count of  Edrisi,  proceeded  first  along  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian,  then  through  a  vast  extent  of  desert,  prob- 
.vbiy  the  country  of  the  Kirghises,  when  they  arrived 
at  a  stupendous  range  of  mountains,  whii'li  must  have 
been  the  Altai  chain.  Here  they  found,  or  pretended 
to  find,  something  which  they  concluded  to  be  the 
castle  of  Gog  and  Magog.  Perhaps  this  was  one  of 
tiie  ancient  structures  or  monuments  which  have  been 
seen  by  travellers  along  the  mountain  barrier.  The 
envoys  gladly  seized  so  plausible  a  pretext  for  ridding 
themsolves  of  their  very  ti'ouhlesome  commission., 


The  picture  which  they  drew  of  it  was  highly  colored, 
according  to  the  Oriental  taste.  The  walls  were  rep- 
resented to  be  of  iron,  cemented  with  brass,  and  con- 
taining a  gate  fifty  cubits  high,  sccareil  by  bolts  and 
bars  of  enormous  magnitude.  The  curiosity  of  the 
Arabians  was  thus  set  at  rest,  and  in  all  their  subse- 
quent maps  and  descriptions  of  Asia,  the  mighty  cas- 
tle of  Gog  and  Magog  was  seen  towering  at  its  further 
extremity. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Geographical  Discoveries  down  io  the  Present 
Time. 


EuROTE,  during  the  period  which  followed  the  ovei 
throw  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  overwhelmed  with  a 
deluge  of  barbarism,  and  no  longer  cuhivated  the 
liberal  arts.  The  rude  states  into  which  it  was  di- 
vided had  only  a  vague  idea  of  each  other's  situation 
The  monasteries,  during  the  dark  ages,  afforded  an 
asylum  for  all  that  remained  of  ancient  knowledge. 
The  missions  undertaken  for  the  conversion  of  the 
northern  pagans  were  the  principal  means  by  which 
geographical  knowledge  was  acqjiired.  The  mission- 
aries did  not,  at  first,  attempt  to  pass  the  limits  of 
Europe,  but  directed  their  efforts  towards  the  conver- 
sion of  the  Slavonic  tribes,  who  occupied  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  Livonia.  One  of  these,  named  Other, 
appears  to  have  penetrated  through  'the  interior  of 
Russia  to  the  White  Sea,  and  along  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way. Otho  and  Anscaire  visited  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. But  although  the  monks  did  something  to 
illustrate  the  geography  of  Europe,  there  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  wclt  in  general  grossly  ignorant, 
and  that  many  of  them  knew  not  even  the  capital  of 
their  own  country,  or  (he  names  of  the  cities  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood. 

Charlemagne  iind  Alfred  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  efforts  to  rescue  the  age  from  this  profound 
ignorance.  The  former  constructed  a  silver  table  of 
large  dimensions,  on  which  ■was  delineated  the  whole 
world  as  far  as  was  known  to  him.  Unfortunately, 
the  material  was  too  costly  for  his  finances,  and  the 
silver  world  was  aftenvards  meUed  down  to  supply  the 
necessities  of  state.  Alfred  produced  a  more  valuable 
monument  in  a  description  of  the  north  of  Europe 
compiled  from  the  best  materials  which  could  be  tnen 
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collected,  and  which  forms  still  the  best  record  of  the  i 

sreographicai  knowledge  of  that  age. 

The  Danes  and  Norwegians,  under  the  name  ci 
Northmen,  acquired  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
maritime  parts  of  northern  Europe.  They  were 
familiar  with  the  countries  bordering  on  tlie  Baltic. 
They  conquered  and  explored  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land Island?,  the  Hebrides,  ;inil  the  wcPiern  coast  of 
Ireland.  They  discovered  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and 
established  colonies  there.  In  the  south  their  fleets 
even  reached  the  shores  of  Italy  .md  Sicily.  In  the 
west  they  discovered  a  portion  of  the  American  conti- 
nent, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Vinland.  This, 
however,  is  a  subject  of  controversy  among  geographers. 

The  study  of  geography  .was  promoted  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  by  the  crueades.  These  expeditions 
formed  a  series  of  events  which  roused  the  European 
mind  from  its  local  and  limited  range,  and  directed  its 
scrutinies  into  the  regions  of  another  continent.  Not 
only  the  Holy  Land,  with  the  Inngdoms  of  Jerusalem 
and  Edessa,  founded  by  the  crnsaders,  but  the  exteh- 
eivp  domains  belonging  to  the  Saracen  and  Turkish 
empires,  bccaine  objects  of  inquiry.  Search  was  now 
made  into  the  writings  of  the  ancient  geographers, 
and  perhaps  some  light  was  derived  from  the  Saracen 
authors.  In  a  map  constructed  by  Sanudo,  a  Venetian 
of  Ehe  13th  century,  Jerusalem  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  world,  as  the  point  to  which  every  other  object 
is  to  be  referred.  The  earth  is  represented  as  a  circle 
surrounded  by  the  ocean.  Persia  stands  in  its  proper 
place,  but  India  is  confusedly  repeated  at  diilei'ent 
points.  The  river  Indus  is  given  as  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Asia.  In  the  north  the  castle  of  Gog 
and  Magog  crowns  a  vast  range  of  mountains,  within 
which  it  was  believed  that  the  Tartars  had  been 


imprisoned  by  Alexander  the  Great.    The  Caspian 

Sea,  with  the  bordering  comitries  of  Georgia,  Hyrcania 
and  Albania,  stand  nearly  at  tlie  northern  boundary 
of  the  habiiable  earth.  Africa  has  a  sea  to  the  south, 
stated  to  be  inaccessible  on  account  of  the  heat. 

The  Tartar  conquests  of  Zingis  Khan  and  his  sue 
cessors,  in  the  12th  and  13tb  centuries,  attracted  the 
eyes  of  Europeans  to  the  regions  of  Central  Asia. 
Embassies  were  sent  from  the  pope  into  those  distant 
countries,  and  by  this  means  a  large  portion  of  Asia, 
before  unknown  to  Europe,  was  explored.  Marco 
Polo,  a  Venetian,  was  the  first  person  who  communi- 
cated to  Europeans  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
great  empire  of  China.  He  travelled  to  that  country 
by  land,  on  a  mercantile  expedition,  in  the  13th  cen 
tmy,  and  returned  by  way  of  the  Indian  Archi 
pelago,  visiting  Sumatra,  and  the  coasts  of  Malabar 
and  Coromandel.  Marco  acquired  a  great  amount  of 
geographical  information,  but  his  descriptioDs  of  China 
were  for  a  long  time  discredited,  though  they  have 
been  confirmed  by  more  modern  observation. 

But  geography  was  now  to  assume  a  new  aspect, 
and  worlds  before  unknown  were  to  be  included  in  its 
domain.  At  the  close  of  the  15th  century  the  Amer- 
ican continent  was  discovered  by  Columbus,  and  the 
passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was 
effected  by  Vasco  de  Gama.  A  few  years  afterwards 
JIagcllan  explored  the  great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  his 
ship  sailed  round  the  globe,  returning  to  Europe  by 
the  route  of  the  East  Indies.  The  spherical  form  of 
the  earth,  which  had  for  some  time  been  no  longer 
doubtful  to  men  of  science,  was  thus  demonstrated. 
Of  the  minor  geographical  discoveries  at  subsequent 
periods,  mention  will  be  made  in  the  course  of  the 
following  history. 


GENERAL  VIEWS  OF  THE  EARTH. 


■fly-*  f'lip'!? 


Tha  Earlh  aa  viewed  Irom  the  Moon. 


QHAPTEfi  .XXV. 
Physical  Geography. 

It  was  in  the  16th  century  that  geographers  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  dividing  all  known  lands  irlto  three 
preat  divisions ;  1st,  the  Old  "World,  comprising  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa ;  2d,  the  New  World  or  America ; 


and  3d,  the  Terra  Australis  or  Magellanica,  Austral  or 
Southern  World  ;  to  which  after^vards  was  added  the 
Arctic  World.  At  a  later  period,  when  the  knowledge 
of  the  Pacific  became  more  exter^ive,  but  the  notion 
of  a  Southern  or  Antarctic  continent  stiU  prevailed,  the 
names  of  Australia  were  proposed  for  the  island  of 
New  Holland  and  the  surrounding  groups  ;  Polynesia 
for  the  groups  scattered  over  the  Pacific ;  and  Magella 
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nin,  for  the  supposed  Southern  continent.  Finally, 
"■eogTapliers  have  agreed  to  consider  the  Island  World 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  third  continent,  under  the 
n;imc  ol"  Oceania. 

Adopting  this  classification,  we  divide  the  land  area 
of  the  globe  into  three  great  continents,  called  worlds, 
which  are  completely  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  circumfluent  ocean  : 

1st.  Old  World,  subdivided  into  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

yd.  New  World,  subdivided  into  North  America  and 
South  America. 

3d.  Maritime  World,  or  Oceania,  subdivided  into 
Malaysia,  Australia,  and  Polynesia. 

The  whole  land  area  of  the  globe  has  been  differ- 
ently estimated ;  die  most  recent  and  accurate  calcu- 
lations make  it  50,200,000  square  miles,  distributed  as 
follows : 

Divisions.  Kquare  Milea. 

Old  World,  or  Eastern  Continentj    ....  31,230,000 
Europe,       ....  3,724,000 

Asia,  10,152,(500 

Africa,   11,354,000 

New  World  A  merica,  or  Western  Continent,       .  14.800,000 
North  America,  .      .      .  8,000,000 
Soutii  America,  .      .      .  6,800,000 

Maritime  World,  or  Oceiitiia,    .....     ■], 170,000 
The  recently  discovered  Antarctic  Coiilineiit  i,s  ol  iinlEnown 

extent. 

Although  the  ocean  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
barren  vmste,  and  in  the  infancy  of  human  art  seems 
to  interpose  an  impassable  barrier  to  the  intercourse 
of  nations  whom  it  separates,  yet  in  the  eye  of  philos- 
ophy it  is  the  great  resenoir  of  the  vapors  which  feed 
the  rivers.,  and  fertUize  the  earth;  and  to  civilized 
man,  it  becomes  a  highway  connecting  the  most  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  globe,  Its  bosom  contains  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  food,  and  its  comparatively  equable 
temperature  renders  it  a  source  of  refreshing  coolness 
in  the  burning  climates  of  the  tropics,  and  of  kindly 
warmth  in  the  more  inclement  regions,  remote  from 
the  equEitor. 


The  ocean,  with  all  its  inland  bays  and  seas,  covers 
an  area  of  nearly  147,800,000  square  miles,  or  about 
diree  fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Laplace  has 
calculated,  from  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  moon 
upon  our  planet,  that  the  depth  of  the  aea  cannot 
exceed  SfjjSOO  feet.  If  we  suppose  its  mean  depth 
to  be  about  two  miles,  its  contents  wiU  be  nearly 
3(10.000,000  cubic  miles. 


The  ocean  forms  in  fact  a  single  mass  of  fluid,  sur- 
rounding the  land,  and  penetrating  the  contments  wiih 
numerous  indentures.  But  geographers  generally 
divide  it  into  five  great  basins  :  i 

The  Pacific  Ocean,  11,000  miles  in  length  from  jj 
east  to  west,  and  8,000  in  breadth,  covers  an  area  of  ■  1 1 
50,000,000  square  miles.  ,  j' 

The  Atlantic,  8,600  miles  in  length  from  north  (o  ii 
south,  and  from  1,800  to  5,400  in  breadth,  covers  ;! 
about  25,000,000  square  miles.  | 

The  Indian  Ocean,  lying  between  40  degrees  S,  j 
and  25  degrees  N.  latitude,  is  about  4,500  miles  in  | 
Icna'th  and  as  many  in  bi'eadth,  covering  a  surface  of  j 
17,000,000  square  miles.  j 

The  Antarctic  Ocean,  lying  round  the  South  Pole,  j 
and  joining  tiro  Indian  Ocean  in  the  latitude  of  40 
degrees  S.,  and  the  Pacific  in  60  degi'ees,  embraces 
an  area  of  about  30,000,000  square  miles, .  including 
the  Antarctic  continent. 

The  Arctic  Ocean  surrounds  the  North  Pole,  lying 
to  the  north  of  Asia  and  America,  and  having  a  circuit 
of  about  8,400  miles.  Including  the  land  it  may  con- 
tain, the  extent  of  which  is  unknown,  it  may  embrace 
8,000,000  of  square  miles.  ( 

Pkenomenaot  the  Ocean. — The  saltness  of  the  oi^;;in  | 
is  doubtless  caused  by  its  connection  with  vast  rcser-  j 
voirs  of  salt,  in  various  parts  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  slri-  i 
khig  provision  of  Providence,  for  without  this  quality  in  \ 
the.  ocean,  its  water.'^  would  become  tainted,  and  all  ani-  i 
mal  life  wordd  perish.  The  tides  of  the  ocean  appear  \ 
to  lie  ordained  'or  tlie  purpose  of  mixing  the  waters,  so  ; 
as  to  diffuse  the  saline  quality  throughout  its  whole  mass.  I 

The  green  and  yellow  shades  of  the  ocean  arise  from  i 
mm-ine  -plants,  scattered  through  its  depths.    The  bhie  ' 
lints  are  reflections  from  the  sky,  or  the  atmosphiM-3. 
The  sparkling  of  the  sea,  at  night,  is  often  very  impo- 
sing.   A  vessel  while  ploughing  her  way  through  the 
hiliowSj  oflen  appears  to  mark  out  a  furrow  of  fire ; 
sometimes  every  stroke  of  the  oar  of  a  boat  emits  a 
liaht  either  brilliant  and  dazzling,  or  tranquil  and  pearly. 
This  wonderful  phenomenon  is  supposed  to  depend  up-  \ 
on  an  infinitude  of  small  sea  animals  difiiised  through  the     ;  [ 
waves,  which  have  the  power  to  throw  out  phosplio-  I 
rescent  sparks,  as  docs  the  glow-worm  or  lightninfj-Viiur.  i 

The  currents  of  the  ocean  are  very  remarkable.  J 
There  is  a  general  motion  of  the  waters  from  east  to  | 
west,  both  in  tlie  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.    Navigators  I 
fi'equently  take  advantage  of  these  currents.    The  Gulf 
Stream  is  caused  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  near  tiie 
Equator ;  these,  moving  westward  and  striking  on  the 
coast  of  South  America,are  turned  northward,  and  move 
along  the  coiet  of  the  United  States,  till  they  are  lost 
in  the  ocean  east  of  Newfoundland, 

Olimate. — Climate  has  almost  as  much  influenoe  on 
man,  and  his  history  and  character,  as  it  has  upon  vege- 
tation.   It  comprehends  the  degrees  of  heat  and  cold,  j 
the  drought,  moisture  and  salubrity  that  characterise  anj  I 
given  region  of  the  earth.   The  chief  causes  which  affJiei'  ; 
climate,  are  the  action  of  the  sun  upon  the  atmosphere, 
elevation  of  site,  exposure  to  the  sun  and  wind,  neigh- 
borhood of  seas,  nature  of  the  soil,  state  of  cultivation, 
prevailing  winds,  contiguity  of  hot  or  cold  regions,  &g. 

Seasons. — The  four  seasons,  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  are  only  common  to  the  temperate  zones. 
In  tropical  countries,  or  the  toiTid  zones,  it  is  always  hot, 
and  the  only  distinction  of  the  seasons  is,  into  the  v/el 
and  the  dry.  In  the  frigid  zones,  the  seasons  consist;  of  u 
I  long  winter,  succeeded  by  a  short  period  of  great  heat;. 
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The  Vegetable  Kingdom.  The  empii'o  of  vegetatlDnlgutta-percha  tree, 
embraces  the  whole  globe  from  pole  lo  pole,  arid  from 
the  summit  of  the  Andes,  where  ihe  lichen  creeps  over 
the  hardest  rocks,  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  where 
floating  fields  of  plants  rise  unseen.  Cold  and  heat, 
light  and  shade,  fertile  lands  and  pathless  deserts, 
every  place,  every  temperature,  has  its  own  kind  of 
vegetation,  which  thrives  and  prospers  there.  There 
are  plants  which  even  ramify  upon  the  dark  vaults  of 
mines,  and  upon  the  walls  of  the  deepest  caverns. 

The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  furnish 
the  only  limit  of  vegetation.  The  valleys  of  the  Andes 
are  adorned  with  the  bananas  and  palm-trees  found  in 
tropical  regions  alone ;  the  more  elevated  regions  of 
that  chain  support  firs,  oaks,  and  other  trees  common 
to  our  own  climate.  Man  has  transported,  and  di«sem- 
inatcd  almost  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
those  vegetables  which  supply  him  with  his  principal 
nourishment.  Some  uselul  plants  have  been  rendered: 
common  to  every  climate,  by  nature  herself. 

The  verdure  of  the  polar  summer  is  confined  to  hills 
tuhich  have  a  southern  exposure.  '1' hough  extremely 
short-lived,  it  is  sometimes  very  brilliant.  Besides 
mosses  and  lichens,  are  perceived  ferns,  creeping 
plants,  and  bushes  with  berries,  such  as  currants  and 
others.  Nowhere  are  these  fruits  more  abundant,  or 
possessed  of  a  finer  flavor.  The  frozen  zone  also  ad- 
mits of  some  trees,  particularly  the  birch  and  willow, 
but  they  always  remain  dwarfs,  never  growing  higher 
than  two  or  three  feet. 

The  boundary  line  between  the  temperate  and  frigid 
Zones  varies  considerably  in  different  coutilries.  In 
North  America  it  is  ten  degrees  farther  south  than  in 
Europe,  It  is  indicated  by  the  lir-trees,  which  at  this 
point  preserve  a  perpetual  verdure.  In  the  northern 
half  of  this  zone,  several  fruit-trees,  the  apple,  the 
pear,  the  cherry,  and  the  plum,  and  certain  vegetables, 
such  as  the  cabbage,  peas,  and  radishes,  grow  better, 
and  are  more  cultivated.  Flax  and  hemp  are  indige- 
nous to  it.  In  the  middle  portions  of  this  zone,  the 
oak,  maple,  elm,  and  other  forest-trees,  gain  the  supe- 
riority over  the  pine  and  fir.  The  more  delicate  fruits, 
such  as  the  olive,  lemon,  orange,  and  fig— and  amongst 
the  wild  trees,  the  cypress,  cedar,  and  cork — more 
especially  belong  lo  the  southern  parts  <if  this  zone. 
The  vine  and  mulberry  occupy  the  space  between  the 
30th  and  .'50th  parallels.  The  true  country  of  the  vine 
is  to  the  south  of  the  45th  degree.  Peaches,  apricots, 
almonds,  quinces,  chestnuts,  and  luits,  are  equally  in- 
jured in  their  growth  as  they  approach  the  neighbor- 
hood either  of  the  tropic  or  polar  circles.  Oats  and 
barley  are  the  kinds  of  corn  which  best  bear  the  ooid. 
Rye,  wheat,  millet,  and  buckwheat,  grow  best  between 
the  40lh  and  60th  degrees. 

The  torrid  zone  exhibits  vege''.'ijie  wealth  which  we 
should  in  vain  expect  to  find  in  other  regions  of  the 
globe.  It  not  only  possesses  many  species  peculiarly 
its  own,  but  in  the  more  elevated  parts  it  has  those 
which  are  found  in  other  climates.  It  is  in  this  zone 
that  the  most  luscious  fruits,  and  the  most  pungent  aro- 
nialics,  arrive  at  perfect  inaluriiy.  Vegetation  ol 
every  kind  is  distinguished  ibr  staleliness,  variety, 
and  splendor.  It  is  here  that  the  earth  produces  the 
coffee-tree,  sugar-cane,  palm,  bread-fruit  tree,  banana, 
plantain,  date,  cocoa,  vanilia,  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  pep- 
per, and  camphor-trce.  Here  also  are  produced  trees 
yielding  various  gums,  among  which  the  most  remark- 
able are  the  caoutchouc  or  india-rubber  tree,  and  the 


There  are  also  various  sorro  oi 


Bread  Fruii  Tree. 

dye-wood,  and  particular  kinds  of  grain,  which  beloDg 
almost  exclusively  to  this  zone. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  Aniinals :  Varie- 
ties of  ihe  Human  Race. 


Comparailve  Size  of  ibe  Principal  Quadrupeds. 

The  limitation  of  groups  of  distinct  species  of  am- 
mals  to  regions  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  globe  by 
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certain  natumi  barriers,  has  long  been  recognized  by 
naturalists  as  a  general  law  in  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  organic  beings.  The  discovery  of  America 
revealed  a  race  of  indigenous  quadrapcds,  all  dissim- 
ilar from  those  previously  known  in  the  Old  World ; 
the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the 
cameleopard,  the  dromedary,  the  buffalo,  the  horse,  the 
ass,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the  apes,  the  baboons,  and 
numerous  other  species  of  mammalia,  were  nowhere 
met  with  on  the  new  continent ;  while  in  the  old  con- 
tinent, the  American  species  of  the  same  great  class, 
juch  as  the  tapir,  the  lama,  the  pecari,  the  jaguar,  the 
cougar,  the  agouti,  the  paca,  the  coati,  and  the  sloth, 
had  never  been  seen. 

In  examining  the  crust  of  the  earth,  as  already 


stated,  it  has  been  found  to  be  full  of  difFcrent  organic 
substances,  animal  and  vegetable,  which  have  remained 
as  the  memorials  of  the  revolutions  that  have  tal,-en 
place  on  ils  surface,  ami  the  only  nioiiuuients  of  ntces 
of  beings  long  passed  away.  Naturalists  have  studied 
and  classified  these  interesting  relics,  and  have  shown 
that  while  many  belong  to  extinct  species  ,  of  still 
existing  genera,  many  others  belong  to  distinct  genera 
of  which  no  type  now  survives.  Thtir  relative  posi- 
tions in  the  different  formations  recognized  by  geolo- 
gists, have  also  enabled  scientific  inquirers  to  deter- 
mine the  relative  periods  at  which  they  acted  their 
part  upon  the  changing  stage  we  now  occupy — here- 
after, perhaps,  to  be  trod  by  an  indefinite  succession 
of  new  creations. 


Although  Man  stands  at  the  head  of  creation,  he  is  at 
his  birth  one  of  the  feeblest  and  most  dependent  of  crea- 
tures. While  animals  reach  their  pertection  with  little 
or  no  instruction,  man  rises  to  his  JuU  development  by 
experience,  education,  and  training.  Animals  depend 
efiiefly  upon  instinct,  man  upon  the  divine  gift  of  reason. 
Man  seems  destined  for  unlimited  progress,  animals  only 
for  a  limited  and  temporary  existence.  Of  man,  there 
is  but  one  species,  yet  this  embraces  several  varietiea. 

CLAssiFiFicATioN  OF  Ht7MAN  VARIETIES. — In  at- 
tempting to  form  a  classification  of  the' human  race 
according  to  its  physical  varieties,  the  most  eminent 
philosophers  ae'ree  in  considering  man  as  forming  a 
single  specie.s  of  the  genus,  and  differ  only  as  to  the 
number  of  varieties  into  which  it  is  to  be  sub-divided. 
The  celebrated  Cuvier  includes  all  these  varieties 
under  three  primary  divisions,  which  he  terms,  1, 
The  Fair,  or  Caucasian  variety.  2.  The  Yellow,  or 
Mongolian,  3.  The  Black,  or  Ethiopian.  Blumen- 
bach  extends  these  primary  divisions  to  five,  of  which 
we  shall  here  give  a  brief  survey. 

I.  The  Caucasian  Variety,  characterized  by  a 
white  skin ;  red  cheeks ;  copious,  soft,  flowing  hair, 
generally  curled  or  waving;  ample  beard;  small,  oval, 
and  straight  face,  with  features  distinct ;  expanded 
forehead;  large  and  elevated  cranium;  narrow  nose; 
and  small  mouth.  This  race  has  given  birth  to  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 


and  nas  exiiibitea  the  moral  ana  mteiiectual  powera 
of  human  nature,  in  their  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
This  variety  derives  its  name  from  the  group  of 
mountains  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Black  Sea, 
because  tradition  seems  to  point  to  this  part  of  the 
world  as  the  place  of  its  origin.    Thence  its  difierenl 


branches  have  issued  at  different  periods,  in  diflereni 
directions;  and  here,  even  at  the  present  day,  we  Una 
its  peculiar  physical  cliaracteristics  in  the  highest 
perfection,  among  the  Georgians  and  Circassians,  who 
are  considered  the  handsomest  people  in  the  wor  d 
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The  Sr/naa  branch, 
comprising  the 


i  The  IndO'Pelas0ic  i 
hranchf  comprising 


It  embraces  several  branches,  distinguished  by  anal- 
ogies of  language,  viz ; 

'  Chaldeans, 
Assyrians, 
Pbcunicians, 
Jews, 
Arabs, 

Egyptians,  (Copts,) 
Abyssinians,  (Arab  colonies,)  &c, 

From  this  branch,  which  directed  its  course  south- 
wards, have  sprung  the  religions  which  have  proved  tlie 
most  durable  and  the  most  widely  extended  in  the  west. 

Hindoos, 
Persians, 
Greeks, 
Homans, 

Celtic  Nations,  (Ancient  Gauls,  Celtibe- 
riaiis,  Bi-itons,  fee,  Welsh,  Irish, 
Scotch  Highlanders,  &c,,) 
Teutonic  Nations,  (Germans,  Danes, 
Swedes,  Norwegians,  Ihitch,  English, 
&c.,) 

Sclavonic  Nations,  (Enasians,  Poles, 
Servians,  Croatians,  Bohemians,  Slo- 
wacs,  Wends,  &c.,) 
B-omanic  Natiins,  (French,  Spaniards, 
Portugnese,  Italians,  Belgians,  Wala- 
chians,  &c.) 

The  nations  which  compose  this  branch  have  car- 
ried philosophy^  science,  and  the  arts  to  the  highetrt 
perfection,  and  for  more  tha^i  three  thousand  years 
have  been  the  depositaries  fjod  ^juardians  of  knowledge. 

SLythians, 
Parlhians, 

Turkish  Nations,  (Usbeeks,  Turk- 
mans, Kitghises,  Osmanlees  or 

Ottoman  Turks,  Acc,,) 
Urahan  Nations,  (Finlanders,  Hun- 
garians or  Miigyars,  Esthonians, 
Sames  or  Laplanders,  &c.) 

Accustomed  to  a  to  fMg  and  predatory  life  in  the 
vast  steppes  of  Asia,  these  wandering  tribes  seem  only 
destined  to  devastate  the  inheritance,  and  subvert  the 
civil  institutions,  of  their  more  polished  brethren. 

II.  The  Mongolian  Vakiety  has  these  characteris- 
tics:— The  skin,  instead  of  being  white  or  feir,  is 
ohve  yellow ;  the  hair  thin,  coarse,  and  straight ;  little 
or  no  beard-;  broad,  flattened  face,  with  the  features 
running  together;  small  and  low  forehead;  square- 
shape  d.cranium  ;  wide  and  small  nose  ;  very  oblique 
eyes ;  and  thick  lips.  Stature  inferior  to  the  Cauca- 
sian. In  this  race  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies 
have  been  developed  in  an  inferior  degree. 


'i.  The  Hcytkmi  or  Tarta- 
rian branch,  comprising 


This  variety,  which  stretches  eastwardly  from  the 
Scythian  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race  to  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  whiph  has  mostly  retained 


the  wandering  life,  appears  to  liave  had  its  origin  in 
the  Altai  Mountains,  whence  it  has  thrice  carried  the 
terror  of  its  name,  under  Attila,  Gengis,  and  Tamer- 
lane, over  half  the  Old  World.  The  Chitiese,  belong- 
ing to  this  variety,  are  by  some  thought  to  have  been 
the  most  early  civilized  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  - 

Chinese,  or  mass  of  tl;E  population  of  China, 
Coreans, 
Japanese, 

Ttingoi'^^s,  (Tungooses  Proper  in  Siberia 
ar.a  Mantehoos,  the  ruling  people  ofChina,j 
Mongols,  (ftlongols  Proper,  Kalmucks,  fee.,) 
It  comprises  the  -l  Birraese  or  jHyamtnas,  • 

Annamites,  (Cochinchinese,  Tonquinese,) 
Siamese, 

Samoyedes,  and  mmierous  other  Siberian 
hordes, 

Esquimaux,  (classed  by  some  in  the  Amer- 
ican variety,)  &c.  - 


III.  The  Amehican  Variety  has  the  skin  dark,  and 
more  or  less  red ;  the  hair  is  black,  straight,  and 
strong,  with  the  beard  small;  face  and  .skull  very 
similar  to  the  Mongolian,  but  the  former  not  so  flat- 
tened ;  eyes  stmk ;  forehead  low;  the  nose  and  other 
features  being  somewhat  projecting. 

The  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  of  this  race 
approach  those  of  the  Mongolian ;  like  that,  it  has 
remained  stationary,  but  it  has  stopped  at  a  point 
much  below  the  Asiatic  variety.  The  ancient  and 
now  extinct  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  may  be  con- 
sidered analogous  to  those  of  China  and  India,  exhib- 
iting the  highest  point  of  civilization  to  which  the  two 
races  have  reached ;  but  arts,  sciences,  and  all  those 
intellectual  endowments  which,  to  a  certain  extent, 
belong  to  the  Asiatics,  appear  to  have  made  little  oi^ 
no  progress  among  the  Americans. 


IV.  In  the  Ethioptan  Variety,  the  skin  is  black , 
hair  short,  black,  and  woolly ;  skull  compressed  on 
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the  aides,  and  elongated  towards  the  front ;  forehead 
low,  narrow,  and  slanting;  cheek  bones  very  promi- 
nent; jaws  projecting,  seas  to  render  the  upper  front 
teeth  oblique ;  eyes  prominent ;  liose  broad  and  Hat ; 
lips,  especially  the  upper  one,  very  thick.  Ditferent 
branches  of  tms  race  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
African  continent,  excepting  those  wirts  -bordering  on 
the  north  and  east  of  the  Great  Desert,  which  are 
occupied  by  Caucasian  Syrians,  and  in  .which  all 
traces  of  the  Negro  formation  disappear. 

The  extension  given  to  this  variety  seems  to  be 
rather  arbitrary,  and  a  more  correct  division  of  the 
African  races  will  probably  be  the  result  of  a  better 
acquaintance  with  that  continent.  There  is,  indeed, 
little  m  common  between  the  Negro  and  the  Beiiier, 
and  the  Hottentot  and  the  Cafire.  The  Etliiopian 
variety  comprises  the  following  leading  brandies,  viz : 

1.  Tke  Hottentots,  (Coronas,  Namaquas,  Bushmen,  and  other 

tribes  within  the  Cape  Colony  and  the  basin  of  the  river 

Orii.iip;e.) 

2.  T/ie  Cajfies,  (Coosns,  Tambookis,  Belslmaiia!?,  .V:c.,  extend- 

ing I'rom  Port  Natal  to  an  tmcerlain  diswiice  north.) 

3.  The  Negroes,  occupying  the  whole  continent  from  about  20° 

N.  to  the  southern  tropic,  with  the  exception  of  some 
regions  on  the  eastern  coast,  and  including  numerous  fam- 
ilies of  nations. 

4.  The  Gallas,  (comprising  numerous  wandering  tribes,  who 

liM  ve  conquered  a  great  part  of  Abyssinia  and  the  neigh- 
boring countries.) 

5.  TJic  Barahrav  or  Berbers,  (including  the  native  tribes  of 

Nofthern  Africa;  Berbers  Proper,  Taaricks,  Tibboos, 
ShcUuhs,  &c.,  of  the  Atlas  region;  and  the  Nubians, 
Kenoos,  Shangalls,  Shillooks,  Darfurians,  Somaulis,  &c., 
to  the  east.) 

The  Ethiopian  variety  has  ever  remained  in  a  rude 
and  comparatively  barbarous  state ;  their  cities  are 
but  collections  of  huts ;  their  laws,  the  despotic  whim 
of  the  reigning  chief.  Incessantly  occupied  in  war 
and  the  chase,  they  do  not  seek  to  perpetuate  their 
ideas ;  they  have  no  written  language,  the  Arabic 
being  the  only  character  used  in  Africa ;  and  although 
abundantly  supplied  with  the  necessaries  of  life,  they 
have  retained  their  condition  unchanged,  after  centu- 
ries of  intercourse  with  enhghtened  nations.  Let  us 
hope. that  a  better  destiny  awaits  them. 


V,  The  Malay  Race  varies  in  the  color  of  the 
ilfin  from  a  light  tawny  to  a  deep  brown,  approaching 
to  black;  hair  black,  more  or  less  curled,  and  abun- 
dant; head  rather  narrow;  bones  of  the  face  large  and 
prominent ;  nose  fuji  and  broad  towards  the  lips. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  many  writers  of  this 
variety,  which  is  spread  all  over  Oceania,  and  is  found 
m  Malacca,  in  Asia,  and  on  Madagascar,  in  Africa ; 


l5ut  it  certairdy  includes  races  of  very  different  physi- 
cal and  moral  qualities. 

We  may  divide  it  into  the  Malayan  race  and  tlie 
Blelanesiau  or  Papuan  race.  Tlie  former  is  of  a  hghter 
complexion,  longer  hair,  and  somewhat  oval  coup- 
tenance.  Some  of  the  nations  of  this  race  have  long 
possessed  alphabets,  and  made  considerable  advances 
in  civilization,  while  othera  are  in  a  low  state.  The 
latter  have  the  black  complexion  and  woolly  hair  of 
the  Negroes,  and  are  in  the  most  degraded  social  con- 
dition, living-  by  fishing  or  on  the  spontaneous  produc- 
tions of  the  earth,  without  clothing,  without  huts,  and 
even  wuthout  arms,  except  of  the  rudest  construction. 
They  form  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  great  iislands 
of  Australia,  and  are  found  in  the  interior  of  the  other 
principal  islands  of  Oceania,  in  which  tiie  Malayan 
races  are  generally  the  ruling  people. 

'  Javanese, 

Malays  Proper,  (in  Sumatra,  liomeo,  Malaccaj 

the  Moluccas,  6iC.,) 

Bugis, 

Macassars,  Celebes, 
Alfourous, 

Malayan     Dayaks  or  Haraforas,  (Borneo,) 

branch,   in-  i  Tagals,  l 

Mindanaos,  j 
CavoliniaiJS, 
New  Zealanders, 
Feejeeans, 
Sandwich  Islanders, 
Society  Islanders, 
Friendly  Islanders,  &c. 

p  fNew  Hollanilers, 

I  apuan   j  ijj;^abitants  of  New  Guinea,..  Papua,  and  many 
ora^tcii,  m.-<     others,  in  various  islands,  mixed  with  the 
etudes       y  ivtalays. 

The  origin  of  the  different  races  of  men  has  been  a 
subject  of  much  inquiry.  The  Bible  traces  them  all 
to  one  source,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  scientific 
investigation.  If  we  resort  to  the  supposition  thai 
the  diversities  of  color,  form,  and  character,  which  we 
discover  in  mankind,  proceed  from  so  many  different 
creations,  then  we  shall  be  driven  to  the  conclusion, 
that  there  were,  at  least,  many  thousands  of  these.  In 
Hindostan,  for  instance,  where  the  people  for  many  cen- 
turies have  been  regarded  as  one  race,  there  are  groups 
of  every  shade  of  complexion,  and  every  variety  of 
stature,  form,  and  character,  both  mental  and  physical 
Now,  had  each  of  these  groups  original  parents —  an 
Adam  and  Eve, — created  by  the  direct  act  of  God  ? 
Such  a  supposition  finds  no  support  in  history;  on 
the  contrary,  all  history,  both  written  and  traditional, 
is  against  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  variety  of  races  in  the  human 
family  may  be  accounted  for  from  facts  within  our 
own  olservation.  True  whites  have  been  born  among 
negroes  and  Arabs,  remote  from,  all  contact.with  white 
population.  The  style  of  living,  the  food,  the  climate, 
are  well  known  to  produce  complete  transformations 
in  the  whole  physical  arid  mental  aspect  of  families 
and  tribes.  We  come  to  the  conclusion,  then,  that 
nature  herself  has  made  provision  for  the  varieties  of 
the  human  race,  thus  adapting  them  to  every  zone 
and  every  clime,  and  displaying  in  the  Author  of 
natu're  that  wisdom  which  "  sees  the  end  from  ^he 
beginning." 
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WESTEEN  HEMISPHERE. 


CHAPTER  AAV  n 

Physical  Geography,  coniinued—  Western  Hemisphere,  S^c. 


Extent  and  Population.  The  continent  of  America 
extends  from  74°  N.  to  54°  S.  lat.,  and  from  35°  to 
168°  W.  long.  Its  extreme  lengtli  is  about  9,000  miles  ; 
area,  including  the  islands,  15,000,000  square  miles ; 
population  about  55,000,000,  comprising  S9,000,000 
whites,  10,000,000  Indians,  8,000,000  ncgi-oes,  and 
the  same  number  of  rftixed  breeds  (mulattoes,  mesti- 
zoes, zambos,  &c.)  Of  this  population  about  29,600,- 
000  speak  the  English  language ;  12,500,000,  Spanish ; 
7,600,000,  the  Indian  languages;  4,600,000,  Portu- 
guese ;  1,400,000,  French,  and  300,000,  Danish,  Dutch, 
and  Swedish. 

Mountains.  The  name  of  Andes  may  be  properly 
applied  to  the  whole  system  of  mountains  which,  un- 
der diflferent  names,  extends  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  a  distance  of  10,000  miles. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  great  length,  its  mineral  treas- 
ures, and  the  number  and  elevation  of  its  volcanoes. 
The  mountains  of  America  extend  from  north  to  south, 
while  the  great  chains  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  run 
from  east  to  west.  The  principal  elevations  are  the 
following : 

Nevado  de  Sorata,  25,420  ^ 

lllimam,  22,550  ' 

Chimborazo,  21,425 

Antisana,*  19,136 

Cotopaxi,  18,870 

Illiniza,  18,300 

Pichincha,*  16,500 

Agaa,  15,500 

Popocatepetl,*  17,800 1 

Orizava*  17,500 

IstacciKSatl,    .  15,700 

Long's  Peak,  14,000 

Mount  St.  Elias,  17,860 

Mount  Fairweather,  14,736 


South  America. 


Central  America. 


North  America. 


*  Volcanoes 


Volcanoes.  The  Andes  form  one  of  the  grea 
volcanic  regions  of  the  globe,  containing  volcanoes 
through  their  whole  course,  from  Chili  to  Russian 
America.  About  20  are  known  between  46°  and  27° 
S.  lat.;  2  in  Peru;  5  in  the  Equator;  6  in  New 
Grenada  ;  2]  in  Guatimala  ;  8  in  Mexico,  &c.  There 
is  alsoavolcano  in  South  Shetland,  several  in  the  West 
Indies,  one  in  Jan  Mayen's  Island,  several  in  Iceland,  &c. 

Climate.  The  climate  of  North  America  is  Jainwn 
to  be  colder  and  more  variable  than  that  of  Europe; 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  it  has  but  little  land 
surface  within  the  torrid  zone,  while  it  extends  far 
into  the  frigid  zone  with  a  great  width.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  mountains  being  from  north  to  south,  .x 
great  part  of  the  continent  is  thus  exposed  to  be  swe^M' 
by  the  icy  winds  of  the  poles ;  and  by  means  of  tht 
snow-capt  mountains,  the  polar  climate  extends  quite 
to  the  tropic,  where  winter  and  summer  seem  to  strug- 
gle face  to  face.  The  western  coast,  being  sheltered 
from  the  polar  winds  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  has 
a  milder  climate,  resembling  that  of  Europe. 

In  South  America  the  roost  different  climates  are 
brought  into  close  contact,  by  the  physical  charactei 
of  the  country ;  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  borders 
on  districts  covered  with  the  plants  of  temperate  re 
gions,  while  above  rise  in  successive  layers  zones  of 
Alpine  vegetation  and  of  perpetual  ice. 

Natives.  Two  distinct  races  of  men  have  been 
found  in  America,  —  the  Esquimaux,  supposed  to  be 
of  the  Mongolian  stock,  and  the  American  Indian, 
properly  so  called, 

The  former  comprises  three  principal  bmnches;  the 
Karalits  or  Grccnlanders  ;  the  eastern  Esquimaux, 
who  occupy  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Labrador ;  and 
the  western  Esquimaux,  who  roam  over  the  countries 
bordering  on  Mackenzie's  and  Copper  Mine  riversi 
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&c.  The  Esquimaux  are  essentially  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, never  residing  at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  dependent  rather  upon  fishing  than  the 
chase.  The  dog  is  their  only  domestic  animal,  and 
their  mechanical  skill  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  con- 
struction of  their  canoes. 

The  American  Indians,  comprising  all  the  other 
native  tribes  of  America,  differ  e^entially  from  the 


Esquimaux,  and  although  exhibiting  greot  diversities 
of  physical  character,  and  moral  condition,  thev  are 
commonly  considered  as  of  a  kindred  race.  Accord- 
ing to  Balbi,  more  than  438  languages,  including  up- 
wards of  2,000  dialects,  are  spoken  by  10,000,000 
Indians  of  America.  Our  limits  will  not  even  permit 
us  to  give  the  names  of  their  tribes,  which  are  still  nu 
merous,  notwithstanding  the  general  decay  of  the  race 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Physical  Geography,  continued — Eastem  Hemisphere. 


Extent  and  PoPifLATiOK.  The  Eastern  Hemisphere, 
containing  the  three  great  divisions  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  with  Australia,  presents  the  largest  mass  of 
land  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Exclusive  of  the  isl- 
ands, it  extends  from  78^  N.  iat.  to  2>b°  S.  lat.,  and 
from  17°  W.  long,  to  190^  E.  long.,  and  has  an  area 
of  about  31,000,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
nearly  800,000,000.  Including  those  parts  of  Oceania 
which  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere,  the  land  area  may  be  estimated  at  about 
34,500,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  thus  dis- 
tributed : 


Divisions.  drerc  Sq,  Milea. 

Asia,  16,.150,000 
Africa,  11,350,000 
EuRoi'E,  3,724,000 
IsLAKDs  {Malaysia,  Aus-  )  „  ^iin 
tralia,  &c.;  |  ^  W""" 


Povtilation. 
580,000,000 
66,000,000 
280,000,000 

20,000,000 


Mountains.  The  genera!  direction  of  the  land  in 
the  eastern  and  western  continents  is  entirely  differ- 
ent ;  in  the  latter  it  is  from  north  to  south,  but  in  the 
former  from  east  to  west.  The  longest  stmight  line 
that-  can  be  drawn  on  the  eastern  continent  is  from 
Cape  Verde  to  Behring's  Strait,  11,000  miles;  the  long- 
est line  drawn  over  the  new  continent  runs  from  the 
Strait  of  Magellan  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  9,000  miles. 


The  direction  of  the  mountain  chains  corresponds  with 
the  general  direction  of  the  land;  those  of  America 
extending  north  and  south,  and  those  of  the  Old 
World  east  and  west.  This  is  true  of  the  Alps  of 
Europe,  the  Himalaya,  Caucasian,  and  other  chains 
of  Asia,  and  seems  to  be  the  case  with  those  of  Central 
Africa.  This  remarkable  parallelism  of  the  great 
mountainotM  chains  of  the  globe  has  led  recent  geolo- 
gists to  some  important  conclusions  as  to  their  relative 
ages.  The  highest  summits  of  the  ei^tem  continent 
are  as  follows  : 

Tchamoulari,     (Boolan,)     Asia,  28,200 

Dhawalagiri,  (Himalaya,)     ditto,  28,000 

Elburz,  (Caucasus,)            ditto,  17,000 

Ararat,                               ditto,  17,000 

Mont  Blanc,                    Europe,  15,732 

Geesh,  (Abyssinia,)            Africa,  15,000 

Mount  Ilosa,  (Alps,)         Europe,  15,152 

Maladeita,  (Pyrenees,)          ditto,  11,424 

jEtna,*                           ditto,  10,871 

Busky-Poyana,  (Carpathians,)  do.,  9,9l2 

Kvar  Kutch,  (Ural,)            ditto,  5,370 

Soil.  It  has  been  estimated  that  of  31,000,000  oi 
square  miles  which  compose  the  eastern  continent,  the 
productive  soil  constitutes  hardly  one  third,  and  a  pari 


*  Volcano. 
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even  of  that  third  is  poor;  while  of  the  13,900,000 
square  miles  composing  the  American  continent, 
!  0,000,000  consist  of  useful  soil.  A  great  part  of  the 
American  soil  being  in  warm  regions,  where  it  enjoys 
the  combined  advantages  of  heat  and  moisture,  is  also 
much  more  productive  than  the  available  soil  of  the 
Old  World. 

Vegetation.  The  number  of  vegetable  species  at 
present  known  is,  according  to  Humboldt,  about 
44,000,  of  which,  6,000  are  cryptogamous,  and  38,000 
phanerogamous ;  according  to  the  same  philosopher, 
who  has  paid  particular  attention  to  the  geography  of 
plants,  the  latter  are  distributed  as  follows : 


[n  Asia,  6,500 

In  Europe,  7,000 

In  Africa,  3,000 

In  Oceania,  5,000 

In  America,  17,000 


It  is  also  observable,  that  in  the  Old  World  large 
tracts  are  often  wholly  occupied  by  a  single  species  of 
social  plants,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  but  that  a 
given  space  in  the  New  World  contains  a  greater 
diversity  of  vegetable  forms. 

VoLCAJWC  Regioms.  There  are  certaui  vast  regions 
in  the  eastern  continent,  in  which  active  volcanic 
vents  are  distributed  at  intervals,  and  most  commonly 
arranged  in  a  Hncar  direction,  Throughout  the  inter- 
mediate spaces,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
subterranean  fire  is  continuously  at  work ;  for  the 
ground  is  convulsed  from  time  to  time  by  earthquakes, 
the  soil  disengages  gaseous  vapors,  and  springs  of  a 
nigh  temperature,  and  impregnated  with  the  same 
matter  as  that  discharged  by  the  eruptions  of  the  vol- 
canoes, frequently  occur. 

1.  The  volcanic  region  from  the  Aleutian  Tsles  to 
the  Moluccas  extends  in  a  continuous  line,  first  in  an 
easterly  direction  for  about  1,000  miles,  and  then 
southwards,  through  a  space  of  between  60°  and  70° 
of  latitude,  to  the  Moluccas,  when  it  branches  olT  in 
different  directions,  to  the  east  and  north-west.  It  thus 
extends  through  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Kamtschatka, 
tlie  Kurile,  Japanese,  and  Philippine  Isles,  and  is  pro- 
longed through  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Celebes, 
by  Ternate  and  Tidore,  to  the  Moluccas.  Here  a 
great  transverse  line  runs  from  east  to  west ;  on  the 
west,  pai>sinri-  through  the  whole  of  Java,  which  con- 
tains 38  ktrge  volcanic  mountains,  and  Sumatra;  on 
the  east,  stretching  through  Borneo,  Celebes,  Banda, 
New  Guinea,  New  Britain,  and  spreading  out  over  a 
great  part  of  Polynesia.  The  whole  of  the  equatorial 
Pacific  is  one  vast  theatre  )f  volcanic  action,  and  many 
of  its  archipelagoes  are  composed  of  volcanic  rocks, 
with  active  vents  hero  and  there  interposed. 

2.  The  other  great  volcanic  region  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere  extends  from  the  central  regions  of  Asia, 
on  the  east  of  the  Caspian,  to  the  Azores,  a  distance 
of  about  4,000  miles,  and  reaching  from  the  35th  to 
the  45th  degree  of  latitude.  Its  northern  boundaries 
are,  the  Caucasus,  the  Carpathian  and  Alpine  systems, 
the  Cevennps,  and  the  Pyrenees;  its  southern  limits 
comprise  part  of  the  Arabian  desert,  and  of  Northern 
Africa.  Throughout  the  whole  of  tliis  vast  area,  we 
may  trace  numerous  points  of  volcanic  eruptions,  hot 
springs,  gaseous  emanations,  &c. ;  and  few  tracts  of 
any  considerable  extent  have  been  entirely  exempt 
from  earthquakes  during  the  last  3,000  years. 

3.  Beside  these  great  continuous  spaces  of  volcanoes, 
there  are  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  several  discon  j 
nect'jd  Folcanic  groups,  o"  which  tbe  geographical  ex-  ^ 


xem  yet  vci-y  imperfectly  known.  Thus  the  i-sland 
of  lionrhoii  belongs  to  a  volcanic  region  of  which 
Madagascar  probably  I'ornis  a  part ;  near  the  entrance 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  the  voifano  of  Gabel  Tor,  and 
in  the  province  of  Cutch,and  the  acijoining  districts  of 
Hindostnn,  violent  eanliquakes  are  frequent. 

The  whole  number  of  volcanic  vents  in  the  world 
has  been  estimated  at  518,  many  of  which  only  emit 
smrtke,  and  many  are  quiescent.  They  are  distributed 
as  follows  : 

Europe,  14 
Asia,  100 
Ai'rica,  3! 
America,  202 
Oceania,  171 
Arctic  Regions.    In  the  Arctic  Ocean  navigators 
have  penetrated  to  84*^   30'  N.  lat.,  and  a  Russian 
hunting  station  has  been  established  on  Spitzbergen, 
in  lat.  80°,  which  is  the  most  northerly  inhabited  spot 
of  the  known  world.    Nova  Zrnihla,  discovered  by 
Willoughbv  in  1553;  Spilzi)ergen,  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  in  1596;  Greenland,  probably  an  island  ;  Iceland; 
the  North  Georgian  Islands,  lying  on  the  north  of 
Barrow's  Stmits,  and  numerous  islands  on  the  south 
of  the  same  straits,  are  the  principal  masses  of  land  in 
these  territories. 


These  di'eary  regions,  where  no  tree  casts  a  shade, 
and  of  which  mosses  and  some  stunted  shrubs  Eire 
the  only  vegetation,  are  the  abode  of  winter,  the  seat 
of  fogs,  frosts,  and  storms.  It  begins  to  snow  as 
early  as  August,  and  during  the  month  of  September 
the  whole  ground  is  covered  to  the  depth  bf  several 
feet;  from  this  time  till  toward  June  everything  is 
bound  in  fetters  of  ice.  In  May  the  snow  begins  to 
dissolve,  and  the  ice  breaks  up,  but  the  air  is  now 
darkened  by  dense  fogs,  until  for  a  few  weeks  in  July 
and  August  the  sun  shines  out  with  great  power. 

The  sun  does  not  appear  above  the  horizon  for 
about  four  months,  although  even  in  the  depth  of  win- 
ter the  light  of  day  does  not  entirely  abandon  the 
miserable  tenants  of  these  regions,  and  the  fitful,  but 
brilliant  illumination  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  —  North- 
ern Morning— relieves  the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

The  only  animals  which  can  resist  the  cold,  anc 
procure  subsistence  in  this  climate,  are  the  reindee- 
which  advances  as  far  north  as  80°,  but  migrates  t, 
the  south  in  October ;  the  great  white  or  polar  bear 
some  species  of  wolves  and  foxes,  &e.  The  seas  are 
crowded  with  water-birds,  during  the  wama  months 
and  the  whale,  the  seal,  and  the  movse  or  walrus 
attract  fishermen  in  pursuit  of  their  fet,  fur,  or  tuslts 
The  right  whale,  or  Greenland  whale,  {mysticetus,)  \^ 
j  .chiefly  pursjed  in  the  Arctic,  and  the  cachalot^  oi 
^  spermacpfi  whale,  in  the  Antarctic  seas. 
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Antakctic  Eegions.    Until  the  middle  of  the  last 

century,  geographers  and  naturalists,  reasoning  from 
the  unetjual  distribution  of  land  in  the  two  hemi- 
spaeres,  maintained  the  existence  of  a  continent  round 
the  south  pole,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  South- 
ern Continent,  Australia  or  MageUanica,  and  wliicli 
they  conceived  necessary  to  counterbalance  the  mass 
of  Arctic  land.  Tlie  voyages  of  Cook  and  succoed- 
mg  navigators  apparently  refuted  this  supposition ; 
but  in  1840,  an  American  exploring  expedition,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Wilkes,  discovered  a  vast  ex- 
tent of  land,  which  they  named  the  Antarctic  Conti- 
nent.   It  is  between  the  Antarctic  Circle  and  70°  S.  lat. 

The  Magellanic  Archipelago,  or  the  islands  of 
'Lerra  del  Fuego,  are  the  most  southerly  part  of  the 
globe  inhabited  by  man ;  the  highest  southern  lati- 
tude reached  by  navigators  is  lat.  74°  15',  and  the 


- 


Physical  Geography  reg^irds  the  e;LVth  as  consti- 
tuted bv  its  Creator;  Political  Geography  mi^fiulcrs 
mankind  in  their  social  capacity,  including  their  divis- 
ion into  states  aiid  nations,  with  ihejr  various  insiilu- 
lions  of  government,  laws,  and  religion;  including, 
also,  the  stale  of  society  in  respect  to  civilization. 
The  distribution  of  mankind  into  nations  will  bo  con- 
sidered successively,  as  we  treat  of  the  several  quar- 
ters of  the  gk»be,  and  the  general  condition  of  each 
will  be  duly  presented  in  the  course  of  our  work. 

Government.:  its  Origin,  6fc.  None  but  savage 
communities  are  without  government.  This,  indeed, 
begins  in  the  family,  and  is  soon  adopted  by  the  com- 
munity. The  union  of  several  families  usually  con- 
stitutes the  beginning  of  a  state.  Among  iigricultural 
nations  the  first  ruler  is  generally  a  patriarch,  or  some 
person  of  age  and  experience,  who  has  acquired  au- 
thority by  means  of  his  character  or  his  abilities. 
Among  fighting  nations,  the  tirst  ruler  is  often  a 
chief,  who  possesses  great  strength,  or  courage,  or 
ability  in  war. 

As  society  advances,  mankind  discover  the  neces- 
sity of  stability  in  their  governments,  and  thus  they 
found  dynasties;  they  seek  security  for  life  and  prop- 
erty and  conscience,  and  this  leads  to  fixed  laws. 
The  business  of  guvemment,  as  a  nation  becomes 
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httle  isies  of  Peter  and  Alexander,  about  lat.  70°, 
discovered  in  1821,  are  the  Ultima  TfnUe  of  the 
Antarctic  seas. 

Other  islands  known  here  are  New  South  Shetland, 
(61°- — 03''"  iat.,)  discovered  by  Williams  in  1S19  ; 
South  Georgia,  inaccessible  on  account  of  ice  for  a 
great  part  of  the  year,  (54"  30'  lat.,)  discovered  in 
1675;  Southern  Orkneys,  50°  W.  long.,  60°  45'  S. 
lat.,  discovered  by  Weddel  in  1822,  &c.  Thesf 
bleak  regions  are  visited  only  by  whalers  and  sea. 
ships. 

The  voyages  of  other  navigators  have  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  large  tracts  of  land,  the  limits  and 
extent  of  which  arc  as  yet  unknown ;  Enderby's 
Land,  discovered  by  Captain  Biscoe  in  1831,  is?  in 
kt.  6T  S.,  Ion.  50°  E.,  and  Graham's  Land  is  in 
about  the  same  lat.  in  the  meridian  of  60° — 70°  W 


popuk)us,  becomes  complicated  and  extensive,  and 
tbus  a  need  arises  for  various  officers,  of  differenl 
tirades  and  diiferent  llinctions,  to  assist  in  administer- 
ing  the  government. 

Forms  of  Government.  The  forms  of  government 
which  have  been  adopted  from  time  lo  time  in  the 
progress  of  human  society,  are  very  numerous.  Those, 
which  exist  at  the  present  day  are  chiefly  of  two  kinds, 
monarchical,  and  popular. 

Monarchical  Governments.  These  ar§  principally 
of  three  kinds  :  1st.  Despotic  government,  in  which 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  This  exists  in  Turkey,  Russia,  Austria,  and 
generally  throughout  Asia,  and  parts  of  Africa.  This 
species  of  government,  however,  is  sometimes  modi- 
fied, as  in  Turkey,  where  the  sovereign  is  to  some 
extent  regarded  as  a  religious  being,  and  rules  in  the 
name  of  the  deity.  This  characteristic  attaches  to 
most  Asiatic  despotisms.  In  even  the  most  despotic 
countries,  there  are  also  certain  usages,  customs,  and 
traditions,  whioh  more  or  less  restrain  the  power  ot 
the  monarch.  The  czar  of  Russia  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  such  a  power.  At  the  present  time,  France 
is  under  a  despotic  government,  though  disguised  by 
certain  forms,  which  seem  to  modify  the  power  of  the  | 
emperor. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Political  Geography — Nations — Governments — Religions^  S^c. 
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2d.  Constitutional  or  limited  monarchy,  is  that  where 
the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  limited  by  a  constitution, 
either  traditionary  or  written.  Of  such  a  government, 
a  representative  body,  or  parliament,  is  one  of  the 
constituted  powers,  as  in  Englund,  Spain,  and  some 
other  European  countries.  It  may  be  remarked  th;it 
limited  monarchies  v;iry  f^reatly  in  ihe  dt^gree  of  the 
popular  or  reprcscnialive  element,  infused  into  them, 
and  their  spirit  varies  in  a  similar  degree.  The  rev- 
olutions in  Europe,  within  the  present  century,  have 
tended  to  break  down  absolute  monarchies,  and  to 
introduce  the  modifying  power  nf  parltametits.  The 
administration  of  mtmarchical  goverrmient  has  also 
become  more  regardful  of  justice  and  humanity  than 
in  former  times. 

3d.  A  third  species  of  monarchy  is  that  chief - 
taim/iip,  as  among  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Asia  and 
Africa — this  kind  of  power  being  usually  conferred 
upon  successful  military  leaders.  While  settled  mon- 
archies, whether  despotic  or  constitutional,  generally 
rest  upon  dynasties,  the  crown  being  claimed  in  virtue 
«f  royal  blood,  and  descending  according  to  certain 
rules  of  hereditary  right— the  governnient  of  chieftain- 
ship is  usually  fluctuating,  and  the  ruler  often  obtains 
his  power  by  assassination,  or  other  violence. 

Popular  Government.  The  forms  of  popular  gov- 
ernment are  various :  where  the  people  act  directly 
in  the  affairs  of  the  state,  the  government  is  called  a 
democracy.  No  such  government  now  exists,  nor  can 
any  such  exist,  excc|)[  ni  a  .small  territory.  A  repub- 
lican government  is  that  in  which  the  people  at  large 
elect  persons,  as  substitutes,  to  act  for  them,  as  their 
representatives  in  the  affairs  of  government. 

The  United  States  are  the  highest  example  of  this 
species  of  government.  Several  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can States  are  fashioned  somewhat  after  our  model, 
though  their  administration  is  very  different.  Our 
■national  government  being  a  union  or  confederation  of 
several  States  in  one  representative  body,  is  called  a 
Federal  Republic.  Each  of  the  separate  States  is  a 
simple  Republic. 

History  is  largely  concerned  in  tracing  the  origin 
of  government,  and  its  various  modifications.  The 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome  derives  a  great  part  of 
ts,  instruction  from  the  light  it  sheds  upon  the  nature 


and  tendency  of  the  various  forms  of  government, 
despotic,  republican,  and  democratic,  "which  at  differ- 
ent times  prevailed  in  those  countries. 

Religion.  All  nations,  even  the  most  savage,  ap- 
pear to  believe  in  the  existence  of  some  invisible 
beinos,  possessed  of  power  superior  to- man.  The 
various  methods  in  which  nations  manifest  this  belief, 
constitute  so  many  different  religions  ;  the  external 
acts,  which  are  the  results  of  such  religious  belief, 
form  modes  of  worship.  The  several  religions  of 
mankind  may  he  reduced  to  two  classes  :  Pohjthc.isiri, 
the  belief  in  many  gods;  and  Monotheism,  the  lielief 
in  one  God.  Of  the  latter  there  are  three  branches  ■ 
.Judais?n,  or  the  religion  of  ihe  Jews,  Mahomet anism, 
and  Christianity. 

Polytheism.  Of  this  there  are  many  branches,  the 
believers  iri  whicii  are  generally  called  pagans,  or 
heathens.  Under  this  name  may  be  classed  all  those 
religious  schemes  of  belief  in  which  the  attributes  of 
the  deity  are  personified  as  separate  divine  beings. 
The  varieties  of  this  religion  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  classes,  Saheism,  Fetichism,  and  Brdhmanism 
— the  latter  being  mixed  with  various  other  creeds. 

Saheism  is  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
either  separately  or  all  together.  This  ancient  sys- 
tem, once  spread  over  all  the  surface  of  the  globe,  be- 
came blended  with  the  other  schemes  of  superstition  ; 
but  it  no  longer  exists  entirely  pure,  except  among 
some  insidated  tribes. 

Fetichism.  This  is  the  adoration  of  Fetich.  By 
Fetich  is  understood  ail  sorts  of  animate  or  inanimate 
substances,  which  the  priests  hold  out  to  the  savages 
as  beings  that  are  enchanted,  or  are  endowed  witli 
some  magical  and  divine  power.  These  absurd  su- 
perstitions prevail  amongst  the  ignorant  nations  of  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  and  amongst  a  great  many  other  sav- 
ages, and  are  blended  with  a  variety  of  other  religions. 

Brahmanism.  This  teaches  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme being,  disguised  under  different  forms,  divine, 
human,  and  animal.  This  is  the  prevailing  religion 
of  Hindostan,  Buddhism  is  supposed  to  be  an  off- 
shoot of  Brahmanism,  established  byBuddha.  Its  chief 
is  the  Dalai  Lama,  at  [iossa,  the  capital  of  Thibet. 
When  he  dies,  another  person  is  found  into  wliora 
Buddha  enters  and  thus  the  perpetua]  miracle  of  God 
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on  earth  is  maintained.  This  faith  prevails  in  Chin 
India,  and,  with  inodlficalioiis,  in  China,  Tartary,  and 
parts  of  Hindostan.  Shranardsm,  a  branch  of  Hnd- 
dhism,  once  prevailed  in  Japan;  it  is  now  nearly  su- 
perseded liy  the  religion  of  Fo,  which  is  that  of  a 
greater  part  of  the  people  of  China,  The  priests  are 
called  Bonzes.  The  learned  among  the  Chinese 
adopt  the  philosophy  of  Confucius,  an  ancient  philoso- 
pher of  China,  whict  is  a  kind  of  natural  religion,  or 
Deism. 

Nanekism  is  the  faith  established  among  the  seiks, 
in  northwestern  Hindostan,  by  Nanek,  about  four 
hundred  years  ago.  It  appears  to  be  founded  upon 
Brahnianism,  with  an  infusion  of  Mahonielanism. 

Magiaiiisvi,  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  was  founded 
by  Zoroaster,  wlio  lived  500  years  before  Christ.  Its 
sacred  books  are  called  the  Zendavesta.  The  be- 
lievers of  this  religion  are  called  Guebers,  or  fire- 
worshippers.  Their  rites  consist  chiefly  in  purifica- 
tions and  ablutions.  They  believe  in  one  supreme 
Good,  with  two  inferior  beings,  one  good  and  one  evil ; 
these  are  waging  eternal  warfare  with  each  other. 
There  are  also  a  great  number  of  inferior  divinities. 
This  ancient  faith  originated  in  Persia,  but  it  is  now 
confined  to  a  small  number  of  proselytes. 

The  religion  of  some  savage  nations  consists  only 
of  certain '  absurd  superstitious  notions,  some  of  them 
derived  from  the  preceding  systems,  and  others  ap- 
parently the  invention  of  their  priests.  In  general, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  all  these  various  schemes 
are  characterized  by  the  grossest  absurdity  in  iheir 
doctrines  and  ceremonies.  The  practical  morality  of 
them  all,  is  of  the  lowest  and  coarsest  kind,  and  their 
effect  is  uniformly  to  debase  the  mind  and  corrupt  the 
heart.  No  elevating  and  purifying  principle  pervades 
them  ;  and  their  chief  use  seems  to  be  that  of  furnish- 
ing knavish  and  designing  priests  with  the  means  of 
deceiving  and  ruling  their  deluded  followers.  The 
whole  number  of  pagans  in  the  world  is  probably 
about  550,000,000,  including  a  majority  of  the  human 
race.  ,  ■ 

Judaism.  This  is  the  religion  of  the  Jew;!3,  and  is 
divided  into  two  sects,  the  Karaites,  who  acknowl- 
edge as  divine  only  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  the  Rabbinisls,  who  attribute  an  authority  almost 


divine  to  the  collection  known  under  the  name  of  the 
Talmud.  The  Jews  are  scattered  throughout  Europe, 
and  many  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Ameriea.  Their 
whole  number  is  supposed  to  be  about  4,000,000. 

Mahometanism,  or  Islamism,  is  the  religion  founded 
upon  the  Koran  of  MahonieE.  It  may  be  considered 
a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Christianity,  with  some  fan- 
ciful ,embellishmentB.  Mahometans  are  divided  into 
two  sects,  those  of  Omar,  and  Ali;  the  former  pre- 
vails in  Turkey  and  Arabia,  the  latter  in  Persia. 
There  is  a  fixed  hostility  between  these  two  divisions 
of  the  Mahometan  faith.  Mahometanism  is  estnnated 
to  prevail  over  178,000,000  of  people,  among  whom 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  TaT 
tary,  and  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Al'rica. 

Christianitif  is  divided  into  three  portions  :  tbt. 
Greek  Church,  which  is.  established  by  law  in  Russia, 
and  prevails  in  Greece,  Hungary,  and  part  of  Turkey. 
The  Ronum  Catholic,  Latin,  or  Western  Church,  which 
maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  prevails  in  many 
parts  of  Europe,  and  has  a  considerable  number  of 
followers  in  North  America.  In  some  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  in  Mexico,  in  Guatemala,  and  South 
America,  it  is  the  established  religion. 

Protestants.  These  are  those  who  protest  againfx 
the  Pope,  and  take  the  Bible  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
tament as  their  guide.  They  are  divided  into  many 
sects,  of  which  the  principal  are  Taitlierans,  Method- 
ists, Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  l^aplists,  Quakers, 
Unitarians,  and  Universalists.  The  Protestant  reli- 
gion, in  its  various  forms,  prevails  in  the  United 
States,  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Holland,  and  some 
other  European  countries.  The  whole  number  is  es- 
timated at  68,000,000. 

Christian  Missions.  It  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  present  day,  that  exertions  are  making  in  Chris- 
tian countries  to  disseminate  Christianity  in  heathen 
lands,  and  through  its  influence  to  civilize  savage  and 
barbarous  nations.  Every  benevolent  mind  must  look 
with  favor  upon  all  judicious  attempts  to  substitute  the,- 
purifying  worship  of  the  "  One  Living  and  True  God" 
for  the  debasing  idolatries  which  man  has  invented, 
and  to  exchange  the  cruel  and  comfortless  habits  ol 
savage  life  for  the  happier  condition  that  attends  the 
'  civilized  state. 
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The  number  of  believers  of  each  Faith.  These  may 
be  estimated  as  follows : 

Pao'ans,  including  tbe  ^'orshippers  of  Bralinia,  Biid- 

d\v.il  Fo,  &c.,  550,000,000 

Mahometans,  176,000,000 

Jews,   4,000,000 

Christians— Greek  Catlioliea,  ....  50,000,000 
Roman  Caiholica      .    ;    .  145,000,000 

Pvoteatiiiits  (i8, 000,000 

Armenians,  Nestoriana,  &c.,  5,000,000 

 gG8,OCO,000 

1000,000,000 


niahntnetan  Miiaiue. 


Religious  Denominations.  The  following  -table  ex- 
hibits the  principal  Belif;;ious  Denominations  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  aceo!-diii<{  to  the  Census  of  1850  : 


Rnptlst<i.  8.791.. 

GlirlstinnR   SI2., 

Conarcfratinnn.!, . . 
Diitcli  Ilefi)rmfd,  -i-i-i., 

Ki)isco|!al,  1.432.. 

I'vi*  Church   3fil.. 

Friends,   714.. 

Gorman  Iteforra- 

ed.Aa,   83T.. 

Jewlrfi,  i   31.. 


No.  of  Avernpfl 
CliNiche?.  AccoiniMO'i). 

.  3.in(I.STs'iT.M-l.n';m  l,'2i.g....  5yi.ion 

,.    m;  (tr.f)|  Mcprui-iti"   no  ...  2fl.9(lll 

,    79o,!T7|  .Mi-iho.'.i-i  12.467....  4,2li9,H:-iK 

.    ISI.IISO!  MiiiMviiii,.   331 ....  112,I?;i 

,.    02o.'?I3|  ^r^■^^Jy^el■ii<ll  'l.'.S-l . . . .  2.n.{(l,HUi 

C-i(l.!),-)() 
21H..V)2 
187,8(57 
209.4H2 
1SO,OOD 


l(iS.fiOS,  Kdinan  Catliolic.  l.U'i. 


ie6,9sa 


Union   <>19. 

Uiiitarinn,.   248.... 

Universalis!;,   494  

16,676  Minor  Sects,   400.... 


In  a  historical  point  of  view,  tJie  religions  of  man- 
Ifind  are  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance,  because 
religious  rivalries  have  been  the  occasion  of  most  of 

the  wars  which  have  desolated  the  world  for  the  last 
-  twelve  centuries ;  and.  because  nearly  every  kingdom 
and  empire  has  employed  some  religion  as  the  main 
instrument  of  its  support.  Wherever  there  has  been 
a  state  religion,  the  priest,  for  the  most  part,  has  be- 
come the  tool  of  despotism ;  and  thus  history  will 
'jhow  that  some  of  the  greatest  promoters  of  a  particu- 
lar faitli  have,  at  the  same  time,  been  among  the  stern- 
est and  bloodiest  of  tyrants. 

State  of  Society  in  respect  to  Civilization.  In  the 
reading  of  history,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind 
that  nations  are  distributed  into  three  general  classes, 
or  conditions,  —  savage,  barbarous  or  half  civilized, 
and  civilized. 

Savages  are  those  nations  which  are  destitute  of  the 
art  of  writing,- and  whose  vague  and  unsteady  ideas 
are  attached  only  to  objects  which  strike  their  senses. 
B;ubaroiis  nations  are  those  which  h,ave  emerged  from 
(heir  savage  state  and  have  not  yet  reached  a  civilized 
condition.  Civilized  nations  are  those  which  have 
arranged  their  knowledge  in  the  forms  of  sciences ; 
vv'hich  pmctise  the  fine  arts,  have  books  and  literature, 
■nth  a  fixed  system  of  legislation  and  policy. 


CHAPTEE  SXX. 

General  Historical  and  Clii'onological  Otiiline, 

'iRE  history  of  mankind,  beginning  with  the  Crea 
tion,  embraces  a  period  of  nearlv  six  thousand  years 
Taking  the  received  Bible  chronology,  ^we  fix  the 
creation  at  4004  B.  C. ;  since  that  period  nearly  200G 
years  have  elapsed. 

For  the  history  of  events  between  the  creation  and 
the  deluge,  a  period  of  1656  years,  we  are  indebted 
entirely  to  the  Bible.  This. is  called  the  antediluvian 
age.  After  the  flood,  Noah  and  his  descendants  estab- 
hsSfed  themselves  in  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
where,  aided  by  a  genial  climate  and  a  fertile  soil,  the 
human  family  rapidly  increased.  Some  remained 
Stationary,  founding  kingdoms  and  buiidin;;-  cities ; 
while  others  migrated  into  other  lands.  A.^ia  was 
first  peopled,  and  here  society  and  civilization  had  its 
beginning. 

At  a  very  early  date,  however,  mankind  spread 
themselves  into  Africa,  and  Egypt  took  the  lead  in 
learning  and  the  arts.  Many  centuries  subsequent  to 
this,  but  still  more  than  9000  yeare  before  Christ,  bands 

of  emigrants  had  reached  Europe ;  and  at  a  somewhat 
later  date,  the  civilization  of  Asia  and  Africa  were 
carried  to  Greece,  which  soon  eclipsed  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  by  its  advances  in  learning  and  philosophy. 
Other  portions  of  Europe  were  gradually  peopled,  and 
while  Asia  and  Africa  remained  nearly  stationary, 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  became  the  seat  and  centre 
of  civilization,  America  was  wholly  unknown  to  the 
ancient  world. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  division  of  liistory 
into  ancient  and  modern.  The  great  states  that 
attract  the  attention  in  ancient  history  are,  1.  The 
Assyrian,  which  begun  2221  B.  C,  and  ended  8,76 
B.  C.  2.  The  Persian,  which  begun  538  B.  C,  and 
ended  331  B.  C.  3.  The  Egyptian,  which  begun 
2181  and  ended  525  B.  C.  4.  The  Grecian,,  which 
begun  1456  B.  C,  and  terminated  146  B.  C.  5.  The 
Roman,  which  begun  763  B.  C,  and  ended  A.  D. 
476. 

In  modern  history  the  great  events  are,  1.  The 
rise  of  the  present  European  nations,  during  what 
are  called  the  dark  ages,  or  middle  ages.  2.  The  dis- 
covery of  America,  which  led  to  a  vast  expansion  of 
human  knowledge  and  enterprise.  3.  The  Reforma- 
tion of  Luther,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  burst 
the  Thraldom  of  innnkind  to  papal  despotism.  4.  The 
American  Revolution,  Avhich  set  a  conspicuous  example 
of  free  government,  5.  The  Frencl\  Revolution  of 
1792,  which  dispelled  the  charm  of  divine  rigiit,  by 
;which  kings  had  hitherto  claimed  to  rule.  Finally,  that 
amazing  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  present  century, 
which  has  been  the  immediate  result  of  two  great 
causes  —  the  use  of  a  just  philosophy  in  the  pursuit 
of  trath,  and  the  application  of  science  to  the  useful 
arts.  It  will  he  our  purpose,  in  the  following  pages,  tti 
notice  these  topitis  in  detail,  and  unfold  3ie  means 
awd  instruments  by  which  such  results  have  been  pro- 
duced. 

Far.  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  general  view  of  the 
great  events  of  history,  arid  as  a  guide  in  the  reading 
of  the  subsequent  pages,  we  give  a  chronological  table 
of  l^dia-T  events,  dividing  them  in  such  a  manner  a? 
to  show  a  t  a  glance,  which  belong  to  one  quarter  of  th" 
globe  aeid  which  to  another. 
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1324 
I83U 
1S43 
1818 


CHRONOLOGY  OF  REMARKaJ3LE  EYENTS. 


A.SIA. 


Crealion, 
Birtli  of  Cain. 
Do  luge. 

Kuuiidatioii  of  Assyrian  empire. 
Abraham  cciUed  togo  to  Canaan. 
Cliaiig  dynasty  in  China  begins. 


T'/re  rounded. 

Troy  ciiplured  by  the  Greeks. 
SaniiK.'l,  ]>r<)[)hel  of  Israel. 
B[Tvtii,  Khi'^  oS  I.srael. 
SuliiiiLoii's  Teni|)le  liiiished. 


AssyrjiiLi  empire  ceases. 

Ualiyloiiiati  captivity. 

Persla.li  emp.  fuiiiuled  l)y  Cyrus. 


AlGxaiider  conquers  Persia.  . 


jLideabecomeaa  Rom.  province. 


Ill  RTH     OF     OUU     SaVIOITR.  — 

Bcq  inning  ojlhe  Christian  era. 
Beiieatiiii^  of  joha  the  Baptist. 
The  Crucifision, 
Cmiversion  of  St.  Paul. 


Jerusalem  taken  hj  Tilns. 


iMiilinmelanism  estaMisbed. 


.leriisalcm  taken  by  Crusaders, 
/iugis  Klian  ravages  Asia. 


Dcalh  of  Tamerlane, 


Kcuii-liing,emp.  ofChina,  died. 
TaoU'Eirang  emp.  of  China. 


AFRICA. 


EVBOPE. 


Foundation  of  Egj-ptian  empire. 


Shepherd  kings  in  Egypt. 
Israelites  depart  out  of  Egypt. 


Carthage  founded  by  Dido. 


Carthage  and  Rome  at  war, 
Carthage  destroyed  by  Romans. 


Cleopatra,  due  en  of  Egypt,d!cs. 
Egypt  a  Roman  province- 


Alexandria  taken  by  Saracens, 


Cape  of  G.  Hope  disc,  by  Diaz. 

Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks. 


French  invade  Egypt. 


Inachus  settles  in  Greece, 


Athens  founded  by  Cecrops. 
Deucalian's  Ploorf. 


Age  of  Homer- 
Age  of  Lycurgus,  in  Spcuta, 


Rome  founded. 


Xerxes  invades  Greece. 
'Al'^}:an<ler  horn. , 

First  I'tuiic  War. 
Haimilial  in  Italy. 
Greece  conquered  by  Romans. 

C^sar  invades  Britain. 


Roman  empire   begins  undre 
Augustus. 


London  founded  by  ibe  Romans. 
St.  Paul  prisoner  at  Rome. 


Constantine  the  Great  emperor. 
End  of  Western  Roman  empire. 
Clovis  founds  French  monarchy, 
Power  of  the  Popes  begun. 


Saracens  conquer  S])ain. 
Charlemagne  flourishes. 
English  monarchy  begins. 
Giennany  separated  from  France, 
Alfred  the  Great  flourishes. 
Hugh  Capet  King  of  France, 


William  1.  conquers  England. 
First  Crusade. 

Magna  Charta  in  England. 

Beginning  of  Swiss  Cantons. 
Gunpowder  invented. 

Printing  invc.itwl. 
Constantinople  taken  by  Turks, 


r,ulher  begins  the  Refoimafion. 
Elizabeth,  Q,ueeii  of  Eng.,  dies. 


Louis  XIV.  of  France,  King. 
Cromwel!  protector  in  England. 

Peter  the  Great,  Czar  <i("  Russia. 
Prussia  erecli'd  into  a  kingdom. 
Union  of  England  and  Scotland. 


Peace  between  China  and  Gr.B. 

8 


Colony  of  Liberia  founded. 
Bornou  visited  by  Clapperton. 


French  Revolution  begins. 

Napoleon  Emperor  of  France. 
Battle  of  Waterloo. 


Death  of  Napoleon. 
Greek  Insurrection. 
Louis  Philippe  King  of  France. 

Rep.  inFra.  Pope  flics  from  R. 


AUEBICA. 


Northmen  discover  Americe 


America  disc,  by  Columbus. 
Pacific  discovered  by  Balboa. 


Virginia  settled. 
Settlement  at  Plymouth. 
Boston  founded. 


Old  French  war. 
American  Revolution. 
Washington  first  President  of 
United  States. 


Peru,  independent, 

Lafayette  visits  the  U.  States. 

Disc,  gold  mines  in  CaJifoinub. 
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ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY". 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Ancient  Geographif. 

It  will  be  understood  that  geography  has  been  a 
progressive  science.    At  the  commencement  of  the 

Christian  era,  wlien  the  Roman  empire  was  at  its 
greatest  extent,  and  knowledge  and  civilization  at  tlie 
highest  point  to  vvliich  they  attained  in  ancient  times, 
not  nnly  was  the  American  continent  unknown,  but  a 
large  part  of  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa,  had  been  unex- 
plored.   In  order  to  understand  ancient  history,  it 


will  be  necessary  to  keep  in  view,  not  merely  the  extent 
of  geographical  knowledge  at  that  time,  but  the  politi- 
cal divisions  of  the  earth,  and  the  names  they  then 
bore. 

As  a  preliminary  view,  on  this  point,  we  give  a  map 
of  the  World  as  l<nown  to  the  Ancients,  remarking 

generally  that  it  embraced  the  north  of  Africa,  tlie 
whole  of  western  Asia  except  tlie  northern  extremity, 
and  tlie  southern  and  central  portions  of  Europe.  In 
ancient  geography  the  terms  Asia  and  Africa  had  a 
much  more  restricted  application  than  at  present. 


Physical  Geography  remains  the  same  from  age  to 
age,  or  if  there  be  change,  it  is  unimportant  in  a  gen- 
eral view.  The  seas,  the  mountains,  the  rivers,  the 
coasts,  of  those  portions  of  the  earth  embraced  in  the 
map,  therefore,  present  the  same  prominent  features  at 
the  present  day  as  those  which  marked  them  in  the 
times  of  Ctesar,  of  David,  and  of  ,  Moses.  Particular 
portions  of  the  earth,  also,  in  many  cases,  bear  the 
same  names  now- as  in  ancient  times,  notwithstanding 
the  fluctuation  of  political  boundaries,  and  the  muta- 
tions and  revolutions  of*  human  society.  The  follow- 
ing table  will  be  convenient  for  reference  in  the  reading 
of  the  ensuing  pages : 


ANCIENT  DIVISIONS  OF  ASIA. 


Ancient  Ndimea. 
Asia  3Baar. 


Syi'ia, 

Pha3ni;na, 

Arabia. 

Arnvmia. 

Assyria. 

BabTlonut. 


Mo^f.rH  Names', 
Anaioiia,  orNa- 
lolin,iieloii^iiig 
to  I  lie  Ot  1(1  man 
empire. 
Syria. 

Part  of  Syria. 
Arabia. 
Armeoia. 
Kioordistaa. 
Pt  oflrakAra:)]. 


Ancient  Nantes 

Me-.dia. 

i't'i'sia. 

Parthia, 

Aria. 

Gedrosia, 

Scythia. 

India. 
SericR, 

SitlEB. 


Modem  Names. 
Irak  Adjemi. 
Persia. 

Pan  of  Tartary. 
Khorasln. 
Lii;Ifioijbistmi. 
Tarl.ary,01iinese 
and  rndepend't. 
Iliadostaii. 
Part  of  China. 
Couhin  Cliina. 


Beside  these,  there  were  other  small  territories 
which  need  not  be  particularly  mentioned  here. 


ANCIENT  DIVISIONS  OF  AFRICA. 


Ancimt  Ntanes, 

Numidia. 
Mauritania. 

Carthage. 


Moda^  Names. 

E^ypt. 

Nviiiia  andAbys- 
fiinia, 

Algiers,  in  part. 

Fez,Moroeco  and 
pan  of  Algiers, 

Cartha^,  —  in 
ruins,  near  Tu- 
nis. 


Ancient  Names.  Modem  Names, 
Africa,  proper.  Tunis. 
GEPiiilia.  Bled  el  Jerid. 

r.-ibya,  Barca. 
T.ybian  Desert.  Sahara. 
il!.thiopia  Inte-  Ethiopia, 
rior. 

Phazania.  ^ezzsa 


ANCIENT  DIVISIOHS  OP  ETJROFE 


Ancient  Names. 
Greece, 
llaly. 
Hispania. 

Gmil. 
Hritaiii. 
Hibernia. 
Cy,ledonia, 


Modern  Names. 

Greece, 

Italy. 

Spain  and  Portn- 

France. 

Britain. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

Germanv. 


Ancitnt  Names. 

Helvetia. 

Sarmatia. 

Scandinavia, 


Belgium. 
Batavia, 
Sicily. 


Modem  Names. 
Switzerland, 
Poland,  and  parf 

of  Russia. 
Worway,  Swc 

cieii  and  Detj 

mark. 
Flanders. 
Holland. 
SicUv. 
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CHAPTKR  XXXII. 

tiitrodvctlon — Geographical  Sketch — Cmil  and 

Social  State. 

All  ancient  history,  whether  written  or  traditional, 
points  to  Asia  as  the  region  in  which  man  began  his 
career.  Here  our  first  parents  dwelt ;  here  cities, 
Idngdoms  and  nations,  were  first  founded,  and  here 
many  of  the  most  wonderful  events  on  record  have 
transpired.  In  its  whole  aspect,  whether  historical 
or  o'eographical,  Asia  presents  features  of  the  most 
'itrikiiig  character. 

The  extent  of  Asia  is  nearly  equal  tq  that  of  Europe 
and  Africa  united.  It  is  surrounded  by  sea  through 
the  greaterpart  of  its  outline,  having  the  Frozen  Ocean 
on  th&  north,  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  and  tihe  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  sooth  ;  on  the  west,  it  is  bounded  by 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which  connects  it 
with  Africa,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Europe.  Its 
length  may  be  stated  at  6000  roiltis,  and  its  width 
4000.  Its  extent  is  sixteen  or  seventeen  millions  of 
square  miles;  its  population  is  estimated  at  from  four 
to  five  hundred  millions.  It  probably  contains  about  as 
many  inhabitants  as  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Stretching  from  the  Arctic  regions  almost  to  the  equa- 
tor, Asia  has  still  but  two  distinct  climates.  In  the  Rus- 
sian possessions,  or  Siberia,  the  cold  is  extreme.  In 
Independent  Tartary,  the  Chinese  empire,  and  Japan, 
the  climate  is  more  mild.  In  the  southern  regions,  it 
is  hot.  In  general,  the  climate  of  Asia  may  be  divided 
mto  hot  and  cold,  the  temperate  being  hardly  known. 

The  vegetation  of  Asia  is  greatly  diversified,  from 
the  creeping  lichens  of  the  north  to  the  splendid  pred- 
icts of  equatorial  regions.  Many  df  the  finest  fruits 
cultivated  in  Europe  and  America  had  their  origin 
here.  The  forests  abound  in  useful  woods,  including 
the  far-famed  cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  teak,  the  cypress, 
&c.  Among  the  aromatic  plants  and  trees  are  the 
cinnamon,  camphor,  and  cassia.  Amongfraits,  besides 
those  common  to  our  climate,  are  the  orange,  fig, 
lemon,  pomegranate,  tamarind,  &c.  A  large  portion 
(if  our  choicest  garden-flowers  are  also  from  A.sia. 
'Tlie  grape  sugar-cane,  cotton,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 


and  millet,  are  all  indigenous  to  this  quarter  of  tne 
globe,  and  are  largely  cultivated.  Tea  is  produced 
only  in  Asia,  and  the  finest  coffee  in  the  world  is  the 
product  of  Arabia. 


The  Cypress  Ti«e. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  no  less  varied.  Here  aie 
not  oniy  the  beasts  and  birds  common  to  Europe,  but 
the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  yak,,  nyl-ghau,  gazelle, 
and  ostrich,  are  natives  of  Asia.  Here,  also,  is  ■  tha 
original  home  of  the  horse  and  the  camel,  the  pheasant 
and  peacock,  as  well  as  of  our  common  barn-yard  fowls. 

The  physical  features  of  Asia  are  grand  and  remark- 
able. In  the  centre  is  an  immense  plateau,  consisting 
of  naked  mountains,  enormous^  rocks,  and  vast  deserts 
and  plains.  In  these  elevated  regions,  the  great  rivers 
which  flow  north  into  the  Arctic  Ocean,  or  south  and 
east  into  the  Indian  md  the  Pacific  have  their  source 
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Here  also  t'^e  chief  ranges  of  mountains  in  Asia  form 
a  stupendous  rampart,  from  which  the  others  branch 
out  and  extend  over  the  country.  These  ranges  are 
the  Altay  on  the  north,  the  Belur  Tag  on  the  west, 
and  the  Himmaleh  on  the  south. 


\   *T  *  ^^^^ 

Disliini  View  ol"  Moiuil  Ar.iriit. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  height  of  the  princi- 
pal mountains  of  Asia,  in  feet,  with  the  ancient  names  : 

MOUNTAINS. 


Modern  Na^nes, 

Ancient  Na/mea. 

Heighl. 

Hiramaleh, 

Emodi,  . 

.  29.000 

Altay,  Siberia, 

Imaus, 

.  ] 0,520 

Ararat,  .... 

Niphaies, 

.  17,280 

Lebanon, 

Libanus, 

.  10,880 

Elwend,  Syria,     .  . 

Orontes,  . 

Demavend,  Persia, 

'.     '.  14,000 

Tor,  Palestine 

.     TMbor.  . 

.  2,000 

Sinai,  Arabia, 

Sin[ii,       .  . 

.  7,940 

Gliauts,  Hindostan, ' 

.     Betrigo,  , 

.  9,600 

Caucasu_s, 

Caucasus, 

.  17,U20 

Ural  Group,  . 

Hyperborean,  or 

Ilipheaii,  5.280 

The  following  shows  the  length  of  the  principal 
rivers,  with  the  ancient  names  • 

EIVERS. 

Anetent  Names, 


Modern  Natnea, 
Yenesei, 
Obe,  or  Obi, 
Lena, 
Indus, 
Ganges,  . 
Sihon, 
Euphrates, 
Burvampooter 
Irawaddy, 
Cambodia, 

Yangtse  Kiang,  or  Kian  Ktt, 


Indus, 
Ganges,  . 

lax  art  es,  , 
EiJphr;ite(-, 
Dyardanes, 
Sabaraciis, 
Cotiaris,  . 


Bautisus, 


Miles. 
2900 
2800 
2500 
2500 
1700 

1500 
1350 
1100 
1700 
2700 
2400 
2240 


Huang  Ho, 
AuLOor,  . 

The  Caspian  Sea,  a  vast  salt  lake,  six  hundred  and 
fifty  miles  long,  and  three  hundred  mid  twenty  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean  ;  the  Sea  of  Ural,  another 
salt  lake,  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long;  and  the 
great  Desert  of  Gobi,  are  peculiar  and  striking  objects. 

Asia,  as  we  have  said,  was  the  cradle  of  the  human 
fami]y  ;  and  from  this  quarter  of  the  globe  all  the 
varieties  of  the  human  race  have  proceeded.  While 
Africa,  Europe,  and  America,  were  peopled  from  Asia, 
its  inhabitants,  at  the  pn^scnt  day,  are  more  diver- 
sified than  those  of  any  other  country.  Plere  are  the 
roving  Arab,  the  horse-mounted  Tartar,  the  supersti- 
tious Hindoo,  the  fierce  Malay,  the  ingenious  Chinese, 
the  polite  Japanese,  the  bear-hunting  Kamtschadale, 
the  lish-eating  Samoiede,  and  many  others. 


While  in  Asia  we  find  a  great  number  of  i-ities, 
where  the  people  gather  like  bees  in  the  hive,  we 
observe  that  a  considerable  portion  lead  a  pastoral  lite, 
roving  from  place  to  place  with  large  herds  of  cattle. 
Othei-s  subsist  by  hunting  and  fishing;  and  others 
still  by  plunder  and  robbery. 


Asialie  Sovereign. 

The  governments  of  Asia  are  despotic.  Among 
the  pastoral  and  wandering  races,  a  patriarchal  gov- 
ernment, resembling  that  of  the  father  of  a  family, 
prevails.  With  the  predatory  tribes,  the  bravest 
leader  becomes  a  chief.  In  the  established  kingdoms, 
the  rulers  generally  claim  to  reign  by  divine  right, 
surrounding  themselves  with  barbaric  pomp,  and  exer- 
cising the  most  absolute  power  over  the  life,  property, 
and  conscience  of  their  subjects. 

Asia,  as  before  stated,  is  the  source  whence  all  the 
prevailing  religions  of  the  world  have  sprung.  Christi- 
anity; Judaism;  Mahometanism  ;  Brahmanism,  or  the 


Ancient  Brahmin  Toniple. 

worship  of  Brahma  ;  Buddhism,  or  the  worship  of  the 
Grand  Lama ;  and  several  other  religions,  originated  in 
Asia,  and  all  still  exist  there  to  some  extent.  Mahom- 
etanism prevails  in  Western  Asia  ;  Brahmanism,  in 
Southern  Asia ;  and  Buddhism,  in  Central  and  East- 
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CIVIL  AND  SOCIAL  STATE  OF  ASIA. 


em  Asia.  Judaism  is  professed  by  the  Jews,  and 
Christianity  is  the  faith  of  a  small  number  in  Turkey. 
As  in  government  the  spirit  of  the  people  of  Asia  is 
"ilavish,  so  in  religion  it  is  eminently  superstitious. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  Asia  are  peculiar  and 
stiiking'.  The  dress  is  generally  loose  and  flow- 
ing. The  beard  is  left  to  grow  long,  and  is  an  object 
of  reverence.  All  over  Asia  there  is  a  taste  for  jewels 
and, showy  equipage.  Polygamy  is  general,  and 
women  hold  a  low  station  in  society.  The  Asiatics 
are  so  wedded  to  the  customs  of  their  fathers,  that  the 
dress,  habits,  and  opinions  of  the  people  now,  ire 
nearly  the  same  as  they  were  thousands  of  years  ago. 


The  turban  generally  supplies  the  place  of  the  hat, 
and  sandals  are  worn  instead  of  shoes.  In  entering 
thp  house,  or  wishing  to  show  respect  —  when,  ive  would 
taiio  olT  the  hat,  they  take  off  the  sandal.  They 
make  no  use  of  chairs,  tables,  plates,  knives,  forlcs,  or 
spoons.  At  meals  they  seat  themselves  cross-lei2:i^ed 
on  the  floor,  and  eat  out  of  a  large  wooden  bowl,  plnced 
111  the  middle,  and  filled,  not  with  our  solid  joints,  but 
usually  with  stews  or  sweetmeats.  This  dish  is  com- 
mon to  the  whole  company,  and  each  thrusts  in  his 
hand  without  ceremony,  and  carries,  the  morsels  direct 
to  the  mouth.  In  return,  they  are  very  scrupulous 
about  the  washing  of  the  ha:nds.  They  use  no  beds, 
or  at  least  nothing  that  we  should  call  a  bed.  An 
Oriental,  going  to  sleep,  merely  spreads  a  iriat,  adjusts 
his  clothes  in  a  certain  position,  and  lays  himself 
down.  Their  household  furniture  is  thus  exceedingly 
simple,  consisting  of  little  more  than  carpets  covering 
the  room,  and  sofas  set  round  it,  both  of  which  are  of 
peculiar  beauty  and  fineness.  Their  attire  is  also 
siinpl-3,  though  composed,  among  the  rich,  of  fine 
materials,  a:ii\  profusely  ornamented  with  jewels  and 
precious  stones.  Their  arms,  and  the  trappings  of 
their  horses,  are  also  objects  on  which  they  make  a 
studied  display  of  magnificence. 

In  their  disposition  and  temper,  the  people  of  the 
East  also  show  striking  peculiarities.  They  are  grave, 
serious,  and  recluse  ;  they  have  no  balls,  no  theatres, 
no  nutnerous  as3cmbki<rcs  ;  and  they  regard  that  lively 
social  mtercouvse  in  wliich  Europeans  delight,  as  siUy 
and  frivolous.    Unless  when  roused  by  strong  incite- 


ments to  action,  they  remain  stretched  on  their  sofas, 
and  view  as  little  better  than  madmen  those  whom 
they  see  walking  about  for  amusement  and  recreation. 
Their  moral  qualities  cannot  be  very  easily  estimated^ 
but  may  be  generally  ranked  below  those  of  Euro- 
peans. Their  doinestic  attachments  are  strong,  and 
their  reverence  for  ancestry  deep.  Their  deportment  is 
usually  mild  and  courteous;  and  they  show  them- 
selves capable  of  generous  and  benevolent  actions. 

On  the  other  hand,  among  the  subjects  of  the  great 
empires,  the  obligations  of  truth  and  honesty  are  habit- 
ually trampled  under  foot ;  the  statesmen  and  chiefs  are 
usually  designing,  treacherous,  and  inhuman,  devoid 
of  honor,  and  capable  of  the  most  enormous  crimes. 
The  smaller  tribes,  who  display  a  greater  mianliness 
and  energy  of  character,  are  rude,  coarse,  and  addicted 
to  predatory  habits.  The  sentiments  and  conduct  of 
the  Asiatics  towards  the  female  sex  are  such  as  can- 
not exist  without  a  general  degradation  of  character. 
The  practice  of  polygamy,  with  the  jealous  confine- 
ment to  which  it  naturally  leads,  seems  to  be  the  radi- 
cal source  of  this  evil.  The  exclusion  of  the  sex  from 
society ;  the  Hindoo  maxim  which  prohibits  them 
from  reading  and  writing,  and  from  being  present  at 
religious  ceremonies ;  are  evidently  parts  of  a  general 
system  for  reducing  them  to  an  inferior  rank  in  the 
scale  of  creation.  It  is  true  there  is  one  local  example 
—  in  Thibet — of  an  opposite  system,- — female  sway, 
and  a  plurality  of  husbands ;  but  this  is  evidently  no 
more  than  a  capricious  exception  to  the  general  rule.  - 
A  high,  and  even  ostentatious  profession  of  re- 
ligion, generally  distinguishes  the  Asiatics,  and  the 
name  of  God  is  continually  in  their  mouths.  Their 
creeds,  however,  are  all  marked  by  that  deep  tincture 
of  superstition  which  seems  naturally  coimected  with 
a  crude  and  imperfect  state  of  loiowledge.  In  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  the  most  savage  and  degrading 
rites  are  practised ;  and  in  all,  the  favor  of  the  Deity 
is  supposed  to  be  gained  rather  by  splendid  donations, 
costly  structures,  and  elaborate  outward  appearances, 
than  by  holiness  of  heart  and  life.  The  pure  and  re- 
fined system  of  Christianity,  though  it  was  first  com- 
municated to  Asia,  has  not  maintained  its  ground 
I  against  these  superstitious  propensities.  Two  systems 
of  faith  divide  Asia  between  them.  One  is  that  of 
Mahomet,  which,  by  the  arms  of  his  followers,  and  of 
the  conquering  Tartars  of  Central  Asia,  has  been 
thoroughly  established  over  all  the  western  tmcts  as 
far  as  the  Indus.  It  even  became,  for  centuries,  the 
ruling  religion  in  India,  though  without  ever  being 
that  of  the  body  of  the  people.  The  other  is  the 
Hindoo  religion,  divided  into  its  two  great  sects  of 
Brahma  and  Boodh — the  former  occupying  the  whole 
of  Hindostan,  the  latter  having  its  centre  in  Thibet- 
filling  all  the  east  of  Asia  and  Tartary,  and  penetrat- 
ing even  north  of  the  Altai. 

The  useful  arts  are  cultivated  in  the  A.siatic  em 
pires  with  somewhat  peculiar  diligence.  Agriculture 
is  carried  on  with  great  industry  and  care,  though 
by  less  skilful  processes  and  with  ruder  machinery 
than  in  Europe.  A  much  smaller  amount  of  capital, 
particularly  in  live  stock,  is  employed  upon  the  land. 
The  cultivators  scarcely  rise  above  the  rank  of  peas- 
antry. The  chief  expenditure  is  upon  irrigation  ;  for. 
in  all  the  tropical  regions,  water  alone  is  required  to 
produce  plentiful  crops,  Asia  has  also  a  number  of 
manutactures,  which,  though  conducted  with  small 
capital  and  simple  machinery,  are  not  equalled,  ip 
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richness  and  beauty,  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  Ail  the  efforts  of  European  art  and  capita! 
have  been  unequal  fully  to  imitate  the  carpets  of  Per- 
sia, the  muslins  of  India,  the  porcelain  of  China,  and 
the  lacquered  ware  of  Japan.  Commerce,  tiiough  fet- 
tered by  the  jealousy  of  the  great  potentates,  is  very 
active  throughout  Asia.  The  commerce  of  Europe  is 
principally  maritime  ;  that  of  Africa,  princi'^jally  inland. 
Asia  combines  both.  Her  interior  caravan  trade  is 
very  considerable  ;  though  much  diminished  since  Eu- 
rope ceased  to  be  supplied  by  this  channel.  The  na- 
tive maritime  trade  on  her  southern  coasts  is  also 
considerable,  but  the  foreign  trade,  particularly  that 
carried  on  by  the  English  nation  with  India  and  Chi- 
na, has  now  acquired  considerable  importance. 

The  Asiatic  languages  are  classed  in  seven  groups. 
1.  The  family  of  tiie  Shemetic  languages.  II.  The 
language  of  the  Caucasian  region.  III.  The  family 
of  the  Persian  langiiiiges.  TV.  The  languages  of  In- 
dia. V.  The  languages  of  tlie  region  beyond  the 
Ganges.  VI.  The  group  of  the  Tartar  languages. 
VII.  The  languages  of  the  Siberian  region. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

Preliminary  View  of  the  History  of  Asia  — Pres- 
ent Political  Divisions  — '  Order  in  which  the 
Subjects  will  be  treated. 

The  history  of  Asia  begins  veith  the  history  of  man 
in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  antediluvian  population  was  confined  to  this 
quarter  of  the  globe.  The  first  great  empii'es  had  their 
beginning  and  end  in  Asia ;  here,  too,  civilization  and 
the  arts  originated,  and  flourishing  for  a  time,  passed 
into  other  lands.  All  the  great  religions  which  have 
prevailed  had  their  origin  here,  including  Christianity 
itself. 

The  principal  topics  in  the  Ancient  History  of  Asia 
are,  Assyria,  with  the  empires  which  arose  upon  its 
ruins,  including  Persia,  the  most  powerful  and  extensive 
kingdom  that  has  ever  existed,  here;  the  Jews,  begin- 
ning with  Abraham,  and  finally  losing  their  nationality 
by  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem,  after  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ ;  the  Phcenicians,  the  originators  of  maritime 
commerce ;  with  various  kingdoms  in  Asia  Minor, 
which,  however  they  may  have  been  of  inferior  extent, 
present  interesting  materials  for  history.  The  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Mongol  power,  during  the  middle 
ages,  are  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  this 
qiiarter  of  the  globe.  The  great  natior^  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  as  China,  Hindostan,  India,  and  Arabia, 
matte  little  figure  in  the  annals  of  antiquity. 

From  a  very  early  date,  the  country  south  of  the 
great  ridge  of  mountains  which  occupies  Central 
Asia,  has  been  rich  and  populous.  Here,  within  a 
space  less  than  one  fourth  as  extensive  as  the  present 
United  States,  ail  the  prominent  events  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures  transpired;  here  Assyria  rose,  flourished, 
and  decayed ;  here  was  the  centre  of  the  empires  of 
Semirami  ;  and  Cyrus  and  Cambyses.  Here  were  the 
rich  kingdoms  which  became  the  spoils  of  Alexander, 
and,  in  after  times,  of  the  Roman  conquerors. 

This  portion  of  Western  Asia  was,  of  i. nurse,  well 
known  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers;  bat 
they  knew  little  of  India,  and  ahnost  the  entire  eastern 
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I  and  rioriliern  portions  of  the  continent  were  unknown 
regions.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Euphrates,  Tigris 
Oxus,  laxartes,  the  Indus,  Ganges,  and  Bautisiis,  ot 
Hoang  Ho,  were  known  to  Ptolemy;  but  he,  prob 
ably,  was  unacquainted  with  the  other  larger  rivers. 
The  Taams,  Caucasus,  Orontes,  Paropamisus,  Imaus, 
Hyperborean,  Ottorocorras,  and  Emodi,  were  the 
chief  mountain  ranges  kno"Wn  to  the  ancients.  Of 
the  latter,  which  are  the  highest  in  the  world,  the 
Greek  and  Roman  geogmphers  had  no  knowledge. 
The  existence  of  such  a  country  as  Hindostan  or  India 
was  not  imagined  by  Alexander  till  he  approached  it  in 
the  progress  of  his  conquests.  Of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  of  China,  Japan,  Siberia,  and  a  great  pavt  of 
Tartary,both  he  and  his  successors  for  centuries,  were 
totally  ignomnt. 

In  no  part  of  die  world  have  the  fluctuations  of  em- 
pires, or  the  revolutions  of  states  and  nations,  been 
more  sudden  and  frequent,  or  attended  by  more  strik- 
ing circumstances,  than  in  Asia.  These  vicissitudes 
will  be  detailed  in  the  following  pages.  For  the  sake 
of  distinctness,  however,  we  first  give  the  present 
divisions  of  Asia,  as  exhibited  on  the  map  at  p.  60 ; 
with  a  brief  geographical  sketch  of  each  country. 

I.  TuRjfEY  IN  Asia,  The  extent  of  this  is  450,000 
square  miles,  and  it  contains  10,000,000  of  inhabitants 
— ^22  to  a  square  mile.  The  religion  is  Mahometan. 
This  territory  includes  countries  greatly  celebrated  in 
history.  These  are  as  follows:  1.  Asia  Minor,  in- 
cluding the  ancient  Troas  or  Troy,  Caria,  Lycia, 
Mysia,  Phiygia,  M^onia,  Ionia,  Lydia,  Pergamos, 
Pontus,  Caramauia,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Pam- 
phylia  and  Pisidia,Galatia,and  Cappadocia.-  2.  Syria^ 
including  Palmyra,  Phcenicia,  &c.  3.  Palestine,  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  and  afterward  of  the  Jews ; 
including  Edmn,  an  ancient  kingdom,  now  a  scene  of 
desolation.  4.  Armenia,  ancient  and.  modem.  6. 
Provinces  on  the  Euphrates,  including  Mesopotamia,  the 
seat  of  Babylon  — the  capital  of  the  great  empires  of 
Assyria,  Babylonia,  Persia,  &c. ;  also,  including  Baj^ 
dad,  capital  of  the  Saracen  caliphs. 

II.  Arabia.  Its  extent  is  1,300,000  of  square  miles  ; 
population  8,000,000—  7  to  a  square  mile;  religion 
Mahometan.  This  country  gave  birth  to  Mahomet, 
and  from  him  sprang  the  empire  of  the  Saracens,  of 
which  Bagdad  was  the  capital.  Mecca,  the  holy  city 
of  the  Moslems,  is  in  Arabia. 

III.  Persia.  The  extent  of  this  is  450,000  square 
miles;  population,  9,000,000  —  20  to  a  square  mfle  ; 
religion  Mahometan,  Modem  Persia  contains  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  great  empire  founded  by  Cy- 
rus. 

IV.  Hindostan  ;  anciently,  called  India.  This 
contains  1,100,000  square  miles,  and  144,000,000  of 

people,  which  is  131  to  a  square  mile.  It  is  the  most 
thickly  peopled  country  of  Asia.  The  religion  Is 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism.  This  country  has  been 
generally  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  though  it 

has,  at  times,  all  become  subject  to  a  single  ruler 
The  British  are  now  masters  of  the  greater  portion. 

V.  Further  Intia  contains  900,000  square  miles, 
and  15,000,000  of  people — 16  to  a  square  milo.  Its 
religion  is  Buddhism.  Its  early  history  is  little  known. 
The  present  kingdoms,  Birrnah,  Anam,  Siam,  &c.,  are 
of  comparatively  modern  date. 

VI.  Chinese  Empire.  This  contains  5,200,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  280  to  380  millions. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  extensive,  and  by  hx  the  most 
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populous  king-dom  on  the  g-lobe.  It  has  60  inhabit- 
ants to  tiie  stjuare  mile;  the  rehgion  is  Euddhirim, 
&c.  It  irichides  China  Proper,  Chinese  Tartary,  and 
Thibet.    These  all  present  historical  topics  of  interest. 

VII.  Japan.  This  empire,  cor^isting  of  three  is!- 
ands,  contains  367,500  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  35,000.000  —  130  .  inhabita».ts  to  a  square  mile. 
Hext  to  Hindostan,  it  is  the  inost  thickly  peopled  king- 
dom of  Asia.    The  religion  is  Buddhism. 

VUI.  Afghanistan  and  BeloocHistan  are  modem 
kingdoms,  containing  400,000  square  miles,  and 
6,000,000  of  people  — 15  to  a  square  mile.  Their 
religion  is  Buddhism  and  Brahmanism. 

IX.  Independent  Taktary  contains  700,000  square 
miles,  and  6,000,000  of  people —  8  to  a  square  mile. 
This  country  contains,  at  present,  various  tfibes,  and 
presents  numerous  topics  of  liisturical  interest. 

X.  Russia  in  Asia  embraces  Siberia,  and  contains 
5,100,000  square  miles,  and  7,000,000  of  people  — 
a  little  more  than  one  to  a  square  mile. 

In  no  part  of  the  world  are  populous  cities  so.  nu- 
merous as  in  Asia,  though  none  which  now  exist  can  be 
said  to  rival  in  grandeur  either  ancient  Babylon,  Nine- 
veh, or  Persepolis.  The  following  table  shows  the 
principal  capitals  and  chief  marts  of  commerce. 

Names.  Populalion. 

Astracan,  Russia  in  Asia,   70,000 

Tobolsk,      do.      do.,   20,000 

Aleppo,  Turkey  in  Asia,   150,000 

Smyrna,    do.         do.,   120,000 

Damascus,  do.         do,,   100,000 

Bagdad,     do.         do.,  00,000 

Jerusalem,  do.        do.,   20,000 

Sana,  Arabia,   20,000 

Mecca,  diim,   30,000 

Muscat,  ditto,   10,000 

Ispahan,  Persia,   200,000 

Teheran,  ditto,  50,000 

Khiva,  Independent  Tartary,  ....   

Bolthara,    ditto,       ditto,   160,000 

Candahar,  Afghanistan,    100,000 

Cahnl,  ditto,   60,000 

FiLsliawar,        ditto,   100,000 

Kclat,  Belooehistan,   20,000 

Calcutta,  Hindustan,   500,000 

Sural,        ditto,   500,000 

Madras,      ditto,   350.000 

Delhi,         ditto,   300,000 

Bombay,     ditto,   220,000 

Cashmere,  ditto,   170,000 

Benares,     diflo,   200,000 

Banlrok,  Further  India,   50,000 

Ava,        ditto,    ditto,   150,000 

Pddn,  China   2,000,000 

Canton,  ditto,   900,000 

Nanldn,  diUo,   500,000 

Jeilo,  Japan,  l,300,00n 

Meaco,  ditto,   300,000 

The  following  is  the  order  in  which  we  propose  to 
(roat  the  subjects  embraced  in  Asiatic  History  : 

1.  Antediluviam  Age. 

2.  The  Patkiarchal  Age. 

3.  Assyuia  ;  the  first  great  empire  of  antiquity ; 
tlie  country  is  now  subject  to  Turkey,  and  is  called 

Koordista/i. 

4.  Babyi/inta,  or  Chaldea;  at  an  early  period  a 
Dro\in:e  of  Assyria,  and  afterwards  a  great  empire; 
the  country  is  now  subject  to  Turkey,  and  forms  part 
of  the  province  of  Irak  Arahi. 

5.  Media  ;  at  first  divided  into  many  tribes ;  then 
Lnned  into  a  nation ;  then  subject  to  Assyria ;  then 


joining  with  Babylonia,  it  subdued  Assyria;  increasing 
in  pow^r,  it  subjected  Elam  or  Persia,  and-finaliy,  ex- 
tended its  domains  westward  to  the  river  Halys,  in 
A.'^ia  Minor,  The  history  of  Media  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  that  of  Assyria  and  Persia.  The  country 
now  belongs  to  the  Persian  empire. 

6.  Ancient  Persia.  Persia  was  at  an  early  date 
a  province  of  Assyria ;  in  after  times  it  conquered  the 
adjacent  countries,  and  Babylon  became  its  capital. 
It  was,  at  one  period,  very  extensive,  embracing  the 
whole  of  Western  and  Central  Asia  then  known.  This 
subject  will  include  the  great  empire  founded  by  Alex- 
ander; which,  however,  was  of  short  duration. 

7.  Modern  Persia;  this  is  confined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  tei'ritoiy,  and  includes  only  the  central 
provinces  of  the  ancient  empire. 

8.  Pale.stine,  including  the  history  of  the  Jews  ' 
It  is  now  subject  to  Turkey. 

9.  Edom,  or  Idobiea;  an  ancient  kingdom,  con- 
quei'ed  by  the  Jews ;  how  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Asia. 

10.  PiicENiciA,  now  a  part  of  Syria. 

11.  Syria,  ancient  and  modern,  including  the  his- 
tory of  the  Aisass'lns, 

12.  PAr.,aryRA. 

13.  Armenia,  ancient  and  modern. 

]  4.  Asia  Minoe,  the  modern  Anatdia,  now  subject 
to  Turkey.  It  included  various  ancient  states  of  great 
historical  interest. 

15-  Arabia,  ancient  and  modem.  This  will  in- 
clude an  account  of  Mahomet  and  the  Saracen  Em- 
pire. 

16.  Turkey  in  Asia.  This  will  include  a  history 
of  the  TiirtiS  or  Ottomans,  and  a  sketch  of  the  modern 
history  of  the  several  A^iatii.:  provinces  subject  to  the 
Turkish  power.  A  detailed  account  of  the  conquests 
of  the  Turks  in  Europe  will  be  reserved  for  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  empire. 

17.  Caocastan  CoUNTRiKS,  including  the  ancient 
Colchis,  Iberia,  and  Albania;  and  the  modern  Circas- 
sia,  and  Georgia. 

18.  Parthia,  including  Hyrcania,  Bactriana,  and 
SogdiaTia  ;  the  country  is  now  a  part  of  Independent 
Tartary. 

19.  Independent  and  Chtkese  Tartary,  including 
Ajicient  Scythia,  whence  originated  the  Huns,  Turks, 
&c.  Under  this  head,  we  shall  give  a  brief  sketch 
of  these  and  other  Tartar  tribes. 

20.  Mongol,  or  Mongfl  Empire.  This  topic  will 
include  the  history  of  the  Mongols,  who  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Asia  during  the  middle  ages. 

21.  Thibet  ;  subject  to  China. 

22.  China,  ancient  and  modern. 

23.  Japan. 

24.  Core  A. 

2.J.  Afghanistan;  a  modem  kingdom ,  part  of  the 
ancient  Aria,  or  AriaTia. 

26.  Beloochistan  ;  a  modern  kingdom ;  the  ancient 

Gedy-Gsia. 

27.  Hindostan,  or  India,  ancient  and  modem ;  with 
an  account  of  the  Portuguese,  French  and  British 
operations  in  that  quarter. 

28.  Further  India,  including  Burmah,  Ananii 
Siam,  Malacca,  and  the  British  Possessions. 

29.  SiBERU,  including  Asiatic  Sarmatm,  and  vari> 
ous  tribes,  as  Cossacks,  Calvmcs,  Samoides^  Kamtscha- 
dal^  &  c., 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

4001  to  3074  B.C. 

'Sci'ipture  Account  of  the  Creation  of  Mankind 
' — Eden —  The  Primeval  State. 

For  the  history  of  the  creation  and  the  antedihivian 
age,  we  are  wholly  indebted  to  the  Bible.  "  In  the 
beginning,"  says  the  Mosaic  account,  "  God  created 
the  heavens  and  the  earth."  Guided  by  geological  and 
astronomical  researches,  learned  authors  regard  this 
beginnings  not  as  the  commencement  of  the  existence 
of  the  materials  which  compose  our  earth,  but  as  an 
era  when  a  new  order  of  things  began.  At  first,  all 
things  appeared  to  be  in  a  chaotic  state ;  but  by  suc- 
cessive revolutions,  seeming  like  new  creations,  the 
order  of  nature  was  establ^ed;  —  the  sun  shone  out, 
the  land  emerged  from  the  waters,  the  plants  sprung 
up,  the  mists  cleared  away  and  the  stars  became  visi- 
ble ;  animals,  unknown  before,  and  such  as  we  now 
sec,  were  created,  and  finally,  Man,  the  crowning  work 
of  the  Deity,  was  brought  into  existence.  This  ac- 
count, though  it  does  not  profess  to  be  philosophical, 
iL!  yet  in  harmony  with  the  developments  of  science. 

The  creation  of  man  is  regarded  by  the  sacred 
historian  as  the  most  important  action  of  the  Deity, 
-and  even  as  the  main  end  of  the  divine  (ipri-;ii,ioiis. 
A  more  enlarged  account  of  it,  than  of  the  other  works 
of  creation,  is  therefore  given.  "  God,"  we  are  told, 
"  created  man  in  his  own  image  ;"  by  which  we  are  to 
understand  that  thei'e  are  striking  points  of  resem- 
blance between  what  the  historian  knew  of  man  in  his 
origmal  state,  and  what  he  conceived  of  the  Deity  as 
essential  to  his  nature  and  sovereignty;  that  is,  man 
in  his  intellectual  endowments,  in  his  dominion  over 
the  earth,  and  in  his  felicity,  was  originally  made  after 
tlie  Divine  likeness.  The  woman  was  formed  out  of 
the  side  of  the  man.  Adam  and  Kve  were  the  names 
home  by  these  two  progenitors  of  the  human  race. 

Man  thus  created,  male  and  fenmle,  was  placed  in  a 
"  garden,  eastward,  in  Eden."  There  are  many  places 
which  have  borne  this  name.  The  locality  of  the  true 
Eden,  or  Paradise,  cannot  be  determined  by  the  Mo- 
saic description,  as  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Scrip- 
ts "e  is  quite  obscure.    The  oriental  nations  reckon 


four  Paradises  in  Asia ;  one  near  Damascus  in  Synn 
another  in  Chaldea,  a  third  in  Persia,  and  a  fourth  in 
the  iskmd  of  Ceylon.  In  this  island  is  a  lofty  moun- 
tain called  Adam's  Peak  ;  it  is  believed  by  the  natives 
that  Adam  was  buried  under  it,  after  his  expulsion 
from  Paradise.  The  Mahometans  maintain  that  the 
garden  of  Eden,  in  which  Adam  was  placed,  was  not 
terrestrial,  but  that  it  was  one  of  the  seven  heavens, 
and  that  from  this  heaven  he  was  thrown  down  into 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  where  he  died. 

Eden  has  also  been  placed,  by  different  authorities, 
in  Europe,  Africa,  and  even  in  America.  The  nam« 
seems  to  have  been  anciently  applied  to  various  situa- 
tions distinguished  for  beauty,  thus  perpetuating, 
through  many  generations  and  all  countries,  the 
memory  of  this  original  garden  of  delight.  The  name 
of  Paradise  has  the  same  universality  of  application. 
But  whether  we  follow  tradition  or  scientific  research 
there  seems  good  reason  for  the  belief  that  the  human 
race  originated  in  the  lofty  region  of  Central  or  South- 
ern Asia.  Perhaps  there  is  no  spot  in  the  world 
which  has  a  stronger  claon  to  the  distinction  of  hav- 
ing been  the  cradle  of  mankind,  than  the  country  of 
Cashmere,  lying  at  the  head  of  several  of  the  mighti- 
est rivers  of  the  eastern  continent,  and  in  one  of  the 
most  elevated  habitable  regions.  This  country  consti- 
tutes a  valley,  enclosed  on  every  side  with  steep 
mountains,  separating  it  on  the  north  and  cast  from 
Thibet,  and  on  the  south  and  Tvest  from  Caubul  and 
Candahar.  On  this  beautiful  spot  nature  has  lavished 
all  those  charms  which  can  adorn  a  terrestrial  paia 
dise.  Numerous  rivulets,  descending  from  the  sur- 
rounding heights,  diffuse  on  all  sides  verdure  and  fer- 
tility, and  render  the  whole  country  an  ever  blooming 
garden.  All  the  productions  of  the  tropical  and  tem- 
perate climes  flourish  here  in  equal  abundance  and 
perfection.  The  plane-tree,  that  pride  of  the  eastern 
world,  spreads  in  no  other  region  such  a  magnificent 
pomp  of  foliage  as  in  Cashmere.  But  the  peculiar 
boast  of  this  paradisaical  spot  is  its  rose,  whose  tints 
and  peifume  are  alike  unrivalled.  The  numerous 
I'ivulets  that  water  the  valley  unite  in  a  single  current 
which,  after  forming  several  small  lakes,  rolls  west 
ward,  bursts  through  the  mountain  barrier,  and  be- 
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comes  or.o  of  the  head  streams  of  the  great  river 
Indus. 

Of  the  history  of  our  first  parents  while  they  dwelt 
m  Eden  very  few  particulars  arp  given  by  the  sacred 
historian.  Adam  received  permission  to  eat  of  every 
tree  of  the  garden  excepting  one.  In  order  to  qualify 
him  for  social  intercourse,  he  was  ordered  to  exercise 
his  faculty  of  speech,  by  giving  names  to  different  crea- 
tures. These  are  the  chief  transactions  in  Eden — that 
is,  previous  to  the  Fail.  How  long  the  state  of  innocence 
endured  we  are  not  informed ;  but  at  length,  Adam 
and  his  wife  disobeyed  the  commands  of  their  Crea- 
tor, by  eating  of  the  forbidden  tree.  As  a  punishment 
for  this  offence  they  were  expelled  from  Paradise. 


CHAPTEK  XXXV. 

3074  to  S348  B.C. 

The  Antedibivia.ns. 

Of  the  life  of  Adam,  subsequent  to  his  expulsion 
from  Eden,  we  have  no  further  account  in  the  Mosaic 
writings  than  this,  —  that  he  died  at  the  age  of  930, 
after  having  had  a  number  of  children  bom  to  him. 
Cain  and  Abel,  the  eldest  of  these,  betook  themselves 
to  distinct  employments,  — the  former  to  husbandry  and 
the  latter  to  the  keeping  of  sheep.  Their  inward  dis- 
positions were  also  different,  —  Cain  being  wicked  and 
avaricious,  and  Abel  just  and  virtuous.  In  process  of 
time,  they  brought  their  respective  offerings  to  God, 
but  met  with  different  success,  for  the  Almighty  ac- 
cepted the  offering  of  Abel,  but  rejected  that  of  Cain. 
In  his  anger  at  this  oecurrenee,  Cain  slew  his  brother. 
The  murderer  went  forth  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer. 
He  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  supposed  to  be  the 
Persian  province  of  Susiana.  Here  he  had  a  son, 
called  Enoch,  and  here  he  built  a  city  of  the  same 
name.  Few  other  particulars  are  related  of  Cain  :  all 
we  know  is  that  Lamech,  the  fifth  in  descent  from  him, 
married  two  wives,  Adah,  and  Zillah.  Of  the  former 
were  born  two  sons, — Jabal,  who  was  the  first  dweller 
in  tents  and  a  herdsman,  and  Jubal  the  inventor  of 
music.  Of  Zillali  was  born  Tubal  Cain,  who  discov- 
ered the  art  of  working  metals. 

Of  Seth,  another  son  of  Adam,  were  born  Enos, 
Cainan,  Mahalaicel,  and  Jared.  After  this  we  are 
informed,  that  men  began  to  multiply,  and  the  earth 
was  filled  with  violence ;  and  a  race  of  giants  existed. 
The  translators  of  the  Bible  are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "giants"  in  this  account.  Some 
render  the  word,  violent  and  cruel  men ;  others,  men 
who  fall  upon  and  rusk  forward,  as  a  robber  does  upon 
his  prey.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  clear  up  these  ob- 
scurities, but  only  remark,  that  at  this  period  of  his- 
tory, and  long  after,  political  power  and  bodily  strength 
went  hand  in  hand.  Whoever  was  able  to  encounter 
and  kill  a  wild  beast,  and  clear  the  comitry  of  noxious 
animals;  or  who  was  able  in  the  day  of  battle  to  de- 
stroy the  most  of  his  enemies,  was  looked  upon  by  his 
associates  as  the  fittest  to  be  their  king  and  com- 
mander. Thus  Nimrud,  from  being  "  a  mighty  hunt- 
er," became  a  great  king. 

So  far  we  have  followed  only  the  account  of 
Moses,  who  has  left  us  almost  entirely  in  the  dark  as 
to  the  particular  events  of  antediluvian  history.  The 
Jews,  and  other  eastern  nations,  however,  have  made 
amole  amends  for  his  silence,  by  the  abundance  of 
their  traditions.  According  to  these,  after  the  death 
of  Adam   his  son  Seth,  with  his  family  seoarated 


from  the  profligate  race  of  Cain,  and  chose  for  theii 

habitation  the  mountain  where  Adam  was  buried  ; 
while  the  Cainites  remained  below,  in  the  plain  where 
Abel  was  killed.  Here  the  family  of  Seth  Uved  in 
great  purity  and  sanctity  of  manners,  and  they  went 
every  day  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  worship  God, 
and  visit  the  body  of  Adam.. 

On  the  mountain  they  wore  enabled,  by  a  contem- 
plation of  the  heavenly  bodies,  to  iearn  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  astronomy.  Lest  their  knowledge  of  this 
science  should  be  lost  to  their  posterity,  they  built  two 
pillars,  one  of  brick  and  the  other  of  stone,  on  which 
they  engraved  .their  discoveries.  This  was  done  in 
consequence  of  a  prediction  made  by  Adam,  that  there 
would  be  a  general  destruction  of  all  things, — once  by 
fire,  and  once  by  ^vater.  If  the  brick  pillar  happened 
to  be  destroyed  in  this  catastrophe,  they  honied  the 
pillar  of  stone  might  be  saved.  Josephus,  who  relateii 
this  story,  affirms  that  one  of  these  pillars  was  stand 
ing  in  his  time,  in  the  land  of  Seriad.  But  where 
this  country  is  to  be  found  he  does  not  inform  ua. 
Some  have  thought  it  to  mean  Upper  Egypt. 

Among  other  traditions  of  the  antediluvian  age, 
preserved  by  ancient  ^vriters,  we  may  mention  that 
given  by  Berosus,  a  Chaldean  histori  in,  who  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  This  writ- 
er ernimerates  ten  kings  who  reigned  in  Clialdea 
before  the  flood.  Of  these,  the  first  is  called  Alorus, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Adam  :  the  last 
is  Xisuthrus,  who  corresponds  to  Noah.  In  the  first 
year  of  the  world,  according  to  this  account,  there 
rose  out  of  the  Red  Sea  a  certain  irrational  animal, 
called  Oanncs,  His  body  was  like  that  of  a  fish,  but 
under  his  fish's  head  was  another  of  a  different  sort. 
He  had  a  man's  feet  and  voice.  This  animal  con- 
versed with  mankind  during  tlie  day,  and  imparted  to 
them  the  knowledge  of  letters,  and  various  arts.  He 
taught  them  to  dwell  together  in  cities,  to  build  tem- 
ples, to  enact  laws,  to  gather  seeds  and  fruits,  and  to 
do  many  other  things  tending  to  advance  science  and 
civilization.  When  the  sun  set  he  withdrew  into  the 
sea,  and  remained  there  all  night.  This  fable  is  also 
related  by  other  authors,  who  state  that  Oannes  WTote 
books  upon  the  origin  of  things  and  political  economy. 

We  have  other  antediluvian  stories,  preserved  by 
I  Sanchoniathon,  a  Phamician  writer  already  mentioned. 
According  to  him,  the  first  pair  of  mortals  were  named 
Protogonus  and  _^on.  Their  two  children  were 
named  Genus  and  Genoa ;  these  dwelt  in  Phoenicia, 
and  worshipped  the  sun.  Three  more  children  were 
born  to  them  afterwards,  named  Light,  Fire,  and 
Flame.  These  discovered  the  art  of  producing  fire  by 
rubbing  pieces  of  wood  against  each  other.  They  be- 
gat sons  of  vast  bulk  and  height,  who  gave  their  names 
to  the  mountains  of  which  they  took  possession,  as 
Mount  Lebanon,  and  the  other  lofty  heights  in  that 
quarter. 

One  of  the  descendants  of  these,  named  Hypsuria- 
nus,  inhabited  Tyre,  and  invented  the  building  of  huts 
with  reeds  and  the,  stalks  of .  the  papyrus.  Usous, 
his  brother,  found  out  the  art  of  making  clothes  froir 
the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  In  a  violent  tempest  of  wind, 
the  boughs  of  the  trees  being  rubbed  together^  took 
fire  and  burned  off.  From  these  he  constructed  a 
vessel,  or  raft,  boldly  ventured  to  sea,  and  became  the 
first  sailor. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  i?  m 
authentic  foundation  for  these  stories,  though  niany  of 
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the  writers  who  relate  them  appear  to  have  liad  some 
knowledge  of  the  books  of  Moses.  The  Egyptians, 
who  were  unwilling  to  yield  the  palm  of  antiquity  to 
any  other  nation,  pretended  to  sjiow  a  series  of  kings 
in  their  annals  who  reigned  before  the  flood. 

In  regard  to  the  customs,  policy,  and  other  general 
circumstances  of  the  antediluvians,  we  must  rest  satis- 
lied  with  conjectures.  The  only  thing  we  know  of 
their  religious  rites  is  that  they  offered  sacrifices  both 
of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  animals.  Of  their 
arts  and  sciences,  we  are  able  to  say  but  little.  Before 
the  flood,  man  might  have  acquired  much  practical 
knowledge,  such  as  the  first  elements  of  agriculture, 
architecture  and  metallurgy,  and  these  arts  were 
doubtless  practised,  though  in  an  imperfect  manner. 
The  antediluvians  seem  to  have  spent  their  time  rather 
in  indolence  and  luxury — to  which  the  abundant  fer- 
tility of  the  first  earth  invited  them  — than  in  discover- 
ies and  improvements,  of  which  they  stood  less  in  need 
than  their  successors. 

As  to  their  political  and  civil  institutions,  we  have 
hardly  anything  even  to  help  our  conjectures.  It 
is  probable  that  the  patriarchal  form  of  f;overnment, 
which  was,  undoubtedly,  the  first,  was  act  aside  when 
tyranny  and  oppression  began  to  prevail.  Communi- 
ties appear  to  have  been  bnt  few,  or,  rather,  it  is  a 
question  whether  there  existed  distinctions  of  civil 
society,  or  diversities  of  regular  governments,  in  any 
respect  similar  to  the  distinctions  of  government 
they  now  exist.  It  seems  more  likely  that  all  mankind 
then  constituted  but  one  great  nation,  having  one 
common  language,  and  the  same  general  manners  and 
habits.  It  is  supposed  that  these  circumstances  con- 
tributed to  that  universal  corruption  which  so  soon 
avertook  them. 

The  population  of  the  world  in  antediluvian  times 


affords  a  theme  for  curious  spec^ilation.  As  men  then 
lived  to  a  much  greater  age  than  at  present,  it  must 
be  evident  that  population  advanced  much  more 
rapidly  than  in  after  times.  It  has  been  estimated, 
that  under  circumstances  so  favorable,  the  human  race 
might  have  increased  to  the  number  of  400,000,000,000 
before  the  year  of  the  deluge.  But  all  calculations  of 
tills  nature  must  be  regarded  as  mere  hypotliesis. 
We  have  reason  to  think  that  a  portion  of  the  eartli 
was  very  populous  at  that  period,  but  of  the  numbers 
we  are  entirely  ignorant. 

The  extraordinary  age  of  the  antediluvians  has 
given  rise  to  much  investigation  among  those  who  arc 
fond  of  curious  restatclies  into  the  histiiry  of  mankind. 
Methuselah  lived  969  years,  and  others  of  the  patri- 
archs lived  many  centuries.  Admitting  the  literal  cor- 
rectness of  the  scriptural  accounts,  physiologists  have 
attempted  to  account  for  it  in  various  ways.  By 
some,  this  long  life  is  explained,  by  supposing  great 
temperance  and  simplicity  of  diet  in  the  antediluvians  ; 
and  others  have  thought  this  race  of  men  endowed 
with  a  constitutional  vigor  and  perfection  of  bodily  or- 
ganization far  beyond  what  the  human  family  enjoy 
at  the  present  day.  These  retisons,  however,  do  not 
make  the  matter  much  clearer.  If  we  suppose,  by 
way  of  explanation,  that  the  human  body  was  more 
perfect  in  ancient  times  than  at  present,  the  ques- 
tion still  remains,  how  it  came  to  be  more  perfect. 
Those  who  take  liberties  with  the  chronology  of  an- 
cient history  think  the  numbers  are  wrongly  stated,  or 
that  months  should  be  understood  instead  of  years. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile  these  discordant 
opinions,  nor  to  explain  what  is  clearly  inexplicable. 
An  honest  confession  of  igiiomnce  is  the  best  course, 
where  the  means  of  removing  a  difficulty  are  not 
within  our  reach. 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

2348  to  2300  S.C. 
7%e  Deluge — Noak  and  his  Sons. 

The  universal  depravity  of  human  manners,  which 
the  Scriptures  inform  us  characterized  the  latter  por- 
tion of  thr;  aulediluvian  times,  opened  the  way  for  the 
tremendous  catastrophe  of  the  deluge.    This  epoch  is 


of  the  first  importance  in  history,  as  all  the  authenti- 
cated records  of  p::ofane  writers  fall  within  the  period 
at  which  it  is  said  to  have  taken  place.  The  deluge 
is  an  event  of  which  the  memory  is  traditionally  pre- 
served among  most  nations.  According  to  the  ordinary 
coioputution,  it  happened  in  the  year  of  the  world 
1656,  or  2348  years  before  Christ.  All  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  earth  were  destroyed,  except  Noah  and 
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his  family.  This  patriarch,  amid  the  general  corrup- 
tion, found  favor  in  the  sig-ht  of  God.  Being  apprized 
of  the  coming  delug'e,  by  Divine  command  he  built  an 
ark,  designed  to  receive  and  preserve  him  and  his  fami- 
ly, and  pairs  of  the  various  animals  which  then  existed. 
It  was  shaped  like  a  chest  or  trunk,  and  was  of  abont 
forty  thousand  tons  burthen — larger  tlian  any  modern 
ship.  In  due  time,  the  ark  being  completed,  and  filled 
with  its  destined  inhabitants,  the  floods  came,  and  in 
forty  days  the  earth*  was .  covered  with  waters.  All 
human  beings  and  all  land  animals  perished,  except 
those  in  the  ark.  This  vessel  floated  upon  the  waves ; 
but  at  the  end  of  a  year  dry  land  appeared,  and  the 
ark  rested  upon  it.  This  was  Mount  Ararat.  Noah 
and  his  family,  antt  the  other  tenants  of  the  ark,  now 
came  forth.  The  earth,  being-  airaia  habitable,  wa^i  re- 
peopled  by  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch,  who  thij?; 
became  the  father  of  the  human  race.  He  lived  for 
mom  than  tliree  centuries  after  the  flood,  and  of 
course  saw  his  children  multiply  like  the  sands  of  the 
sp'<; 

t  has  been  conjectured  that  Noah  himself  migrated 
eastivard,  and  founded  China.  Ho  had  three  sons, 
named  Sfmn,  Ham,  and  Jajihet.  The  first,  or  his 
descendants,  appear  to  have  settled  near  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  or  Cbaldea.  From  these  proceeded,  in 
course  of  time,  what  are  called  the  Shemitic  or 
Semitic  i.;  tions,  of  whom  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and 
PerF'i  1  ■ ,  were  the  earliest.  Ham,  the  secotid  son 
of  Awh,  is  thought  to  have  established  himself  in 
India,  or  Egypt.  The  descendants  of  Japhet  pro- 
ceeded to  Asia  Minor,  ■  from  whence  they  spread 
themselves  all  over  Europe.  These  divisions  are,  in 
ft  great  measure,  conjectuml,.  though  very  ingenious 
reasons  have  been  brought  forward  in  their  support. 

From  Shem  proceeded  Abraham,  whose  descend- 
ants have  been  so  important  in  the  history  of  the 
eastern  world  that  they  deserve  a  particular  notice. 
Abraham,  like  Solomon,  has  always  been  a  person  of 
great  celebrity  among  the  oriental  nations.  Four  great 
races  of  men  have  issued  from  this  patriarch.  The 
Edomites  or  Idumeans,  the  red  men  of  the  East,  who 
descended  from  his  grandson  Esau ;  the  .Tews,  who 
date  their  parentage  from  his  grandson  Jacob;  the 
Arabs,  from  his  son  Ishraael,  by  the  Egyptian  Hagar; 
and  lastly,  those  tribes  and  nations  which  arose  in  the 
regions  east  of  Syria,  who  descended  from  his  last 
children,  by  Keturah. 

It  appears  that  the  earliest  civilized  nations  of  anti- 
quity— those  which  inhabited  Asia  and  Africa — issued 
from  the  line  of  Ham.  The  people  most  intimately 
connected  with  sacred  history,  were  derived  from 
Shem  ;  while  the  elder  stem  of  Japhet  furnished  that 
posterity  which  has  talcen  the  lead  in  the  human  race 
smce  the  Christian  era,  and  has  become,  in  modern 
times,  distinguished  for  a  degree  of  civilization  and 
social  improvement  far  surpassing  anything  of  the 
kind  in  the  ancient  world. 

The  four  sons  of  Ham  were  Cu^h,  Mizraim,  Phut, 
and  Canaan.    These  may  be  considered  as  represent- 


*T!iere  is  a  difFeronco  of  opinion,  among  learned  men,  as  to  tlie 
c\'':ut  of  itie  deluge  ;  some  holding  that  ihe  waters  covered  tiio  en- 
liiv  eai  ih ;  others  that  they  covered  only  limited  portioDS  of  it —  such 
were  then  peopled.  It  is  impossible  to  dedde  this  question,  and 
many  others  m  a  similar  kind :  nor  is  important  to  do  so,  as  the 
instruction  conveyed  by  history  is  the  same  in  one  case  as  the 
cther- 


ing,  according  to  Hebrew  geography,  the  regiojis  and 
ancestors  of  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  Libya,  and  Can;mi). 
Cush  is  Ethiopia,  or  that  part  of  Eastern  Africa  ex- 
tending from  Meroe,  in  Upper  Egypt,  along  the  Red 
Sea,  toward  the  Indian  Ocean.  Both  the  natives  of 
this  countrv  and  the  ancient  Jews  g;ive  it  this  denomi- 
nation. The  imiabirants  are  believed  to  have  migrated 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus.  From  Mizraim  de- 
scended the  colonies  which  established  themselves  in 
Egypt.  The  most  a.ncient  sacred  writers  call  Egypt 
by  the  name  of  Mizi'aira,  and  it  was  so  called  in  the 
time  of  Josephus.  From  one  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim 
sprang  that  people  who,  under  the  name  of  Philistines, 
were  so  formidable  to  the  Israelites,  and  who  occupied 
the  parts  of  Syria  between  Jndea  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean. Canaan,  the  son  of  Mizraim,  is  disthiguishcd 
as  the  progenitor  of  the  Phcenicians,  for  Sidon  is  said 
to  have  been  his  first-born,  and  the  city  of  this  name 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  distinguished  in  the 
East.  The  family  of  Canaan  spread  from  Sidon  to 
Gaza,  along  the  Mediterranean,  and  inland  as  far  as 
the  Dead  Sea. 

Japhet  may  be  deemed  the  ancestor  of  the  chief  races, 
not  only  of  ancient  and  modern  Europe,  but  of  Upper 
Asia.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  lapetus  whom  the 
Greek  and  Roman  traditions,  transmitted  to  us  by 
their  poets  and  mythologists,  declare  to  have  been 
the  ancestor  of  the  human  mce.  Seven  sons  and  as 
many  grandsons  are  ascribed  to  him  by  Moses.  The 
Turks,  Tartars,  and  Mongok,'  claim  him  as  their  pro- 
genitor. Madai  and  Javan,  two  sons  of  Japhet,  are 
supposed  to  represent  the  Medes  and  Greeks.  Goiher 
another  son,  is  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  the  Kim- 
merians,  or  Cimmerians.  Magog,  another  son 
'identified  with  the  Scythians  by  Josephus,  and  when- 
ever the  name  is  mentioned  in  .Scripture,  it  evidently 
;  refers  to  the  region  tiow  called  Tartnry, 

Of  the  progressive  steps  by  which  the  descendants 
of  one  man  became  thus  spread  abroad  over  the  an- 
cient world,  we  have  no  record.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  when  Noah  left  the  ark  the 
whole  continent  of  Asia  had  become  dry.  A  small 
portion  only  of  dry  land  was  required  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  him  and  his  family.  As  mankind  and  animals 
increased,  more  space  of  habitable  land  would  be 
wanted;  and  it  would  be  quite  suflicient  for  their  con- 
venience, if  the  waters  withdrew  in  proportion  as  tliey 
spread.  This  observation  becomes  important  in  a 
geological  view  of  the  earth's  history,  as  the  rocks,  in 
many  places,  clearly  indicate  that  several  wide  districta 
remained  under  water  much  longer  than  others.  The 
process  of  forming  the  habitable  surface  of  the  globe 
may  have  heen  in  gradual  operation,  in  many  coun- 
tries, for  several  centuries  after  the  dehige,  while  the 
tide  of  human  population  had  not  yet  reached  inem, 

Asia  first  nourished  the  renewed  race  of  man;  but 
while  population  was  spreading  from  the  mountains 
of  that  continent  into  the  plains,  the  greater  part  of 
Europe  may  have  been  imder  water.  It  is  thought 
that  this  latter  continent,  for  many  ages,  consisted  of 
a  series  of  immense  lakes,  or  internal  seas,  betweer 
the  acclivities  of  its  great  mountains.  The  gradual 
dissemination  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  various 
tribes  of  animals,  must  always  have  been  governed  by 
local  circumstances,  of  which  we  can  now  form  n,  ' 
competent  judgment. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

Geographical  Vieio,  Aihcmii  and  Modern. 

The  countries  within  ■  .tm  around  the  valley  of  tlie 
Euphrates  we fe  anciently  cahcd  TJie  East.  This  title, 
extended  to  the  adjacent  territories,  has  come  down  to 
our  day.  The  poet  th>is  describes  this  region,  m 
favored  by  nature,  yet  so  degraded  in  its  social  condi- 
tion : 

"  Know  ye  the  land  where  ttie  cypress  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  tliat  are  done  in  their  clinie ; 


Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  ihe  lovi.  of  the  turtie, 

Now  meh  into  sorrow,  now  madden  lo  crime? 
Know  ye  the  land  of  the  cedar  and  vini'  * 
Where  the  flowers  ever  blossom,  Ihe  bedms  ever  shine  ; 
Where  the  light  wings  of  Zephyr,  oppressed  with  perfuniu, 
Wa:E  faint  o'er  the  gardens  oi'  Gut  in  her  bloom  j 
Where  the  fiitron  ami  olive  are  I'airest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voirt;  of  the  nightingale  never  is  mute  j 
Where  the  lints  of  the  earth,  and  the  hues  of  the  sky, 
In  color  though  varied,  in  beauty  may  vie, 
And  the  purple  of  ocean  is  deepest  in  dye  ; 
Where  the  virgins  !ire  soil  as  the  roses  they  twine, 
And  all,  save  the  spirit  vf  man,  is  divine  ? 
'T  is  the  clime  of  the  East ;  'tis  the  land  ol'  the  Sun :  — 
Can  he  smile  on  such  de^ds  as  his  children  have  done  ? " 


These  territories,  extending  from  the  borders  of 
Persia,  on  the  east,  to  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  on  the 
west,  are  now  subject  to  tlie  Sultan  of  Constantinople, 
and  bear  the  title  of  Turkey  in  Asia.  We  shall 
have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  describe  these  countries 
more  particularly;  we  now  mention, them  only  as  in- 
troductory to  the  history  of  4s5y"^i  Babylonia,  &c. 

The  territory  which  bears  the  title  of  Koordistan, 
in  the  preceding  map,  was  anciently  called  Assyria^ 
and  here  the  first  great  empire  Icnown  in  history  arose 
ind  flourished  for  many  ceut^iries.  It  is  bounded  by 
the  Koordistfin  (anciently  Za^ros)  Mountains  on  the 
east,  which  separate  it  from  Persia;  north  by  Arme- 
nia ;  south  and  west  by  the  river  Tigris,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  Mesopotamia.  Lying  in  the  same  lati- 
tude as  the  state  of  Georgia,  the  climate  is  similar. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  territory  was  about  18,000 
square  miles  —  that  is,  twice  as  large  as  the  state  of 
Massacliusetts.  The  southern  part  consists  of  undu- 
lat]ng  plains  ;  the  northern  portion  is  broken  into 
'.raggj  hills  and  rugged  mountains. 


The  more  level  country  is  now  occupied  by  Chal- 
deans, Arabs,  and  other  races,  who  live  in  miserable 
towns  and  villages  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  north- 
ern portion  is  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  a  fierce 
and  warlike  tribe,  anciently  called  CarducJd ;  from 
these  they  derive  their  name  of  Koords,  and  hence 
the  country  is  called  Koordistan.  These  people  live 
in  castles,  or  cities  which  are  so  encircled  by  rocks 
and  precipices  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  castles, 
The  chiefs  are  the  heads  of  clans,  and  greatly  resem- 
ble the  Scottish  chiefs  of  otlier  days,  by  their  fierce- 
ness, pride,  and  predatory  habits.  They  are  proud 
of  their  pedigree,  which  they  trace  back  to  Noah. 
They  arc  devotedly  attached  to  their  country,  but  hate 
strangers,  and  exercise  toward  them  neither  humanity 
nor  good  faith.  The  chief  modern  towns  of  this  part 
of  Koordistan  are  Momh,  Sert  and  Belles.  The  last 
is  considered  the  capital. 

The  ancient  cities  have  wholly  disappeared.  Nin- 
eveh, the  proud  capital  of  the  empire,  is  a  heap  o) 
ruins,  on  the  eastern  baiik  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the 
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present  city  of  Mosul.  To  the  east  were  Arhela.  and 
Gaugamela,  near  which  Alexander  defeated  the  Per- 
sian army,  and  consequently  became  master  of  Asia, 
To  the  south  were  the  cities  of  SunteTe,  Opis,  and  De- 
meLTius.  These  places  have  all  vanished,  with  their 
ouilders.  New  towns  and  villages  are  scattered  here 
and  there,  often  built  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cities, 
Bagdad,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory,  long  the 
capital  of  the  Saracen  Caliphs,  is  still  a  large  town. 

The  country  lying  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Eiipiirates  has  borne  a  variety  of  names,  as  Baby- 
lonia, Chaldea,  and  Mesopotamia, — the  latter  being 
descriptive,  and  meaning,  between  the  rivers.  Its 
present  title  is  Irak  Arahi.  The  greatest  width  of 
this  territory  is  about  100  miles.  Its  whole  extent 
may  be  23,000  square  miles  —  or  half  that  of  the  state 
of  New  York.  It  is  a  level  plain  ;  the  lower  portion, 
heing  annually  overflowed  by  the  Euphrates,  is  exceed- 


ingly fertile.  The  niiddle  portions  arc  naturally  bar- 
ren, but  by  means  of  irrigation  were  anciently  very 
productive.  The  present  inhabitants  neglect  agricul- 
ture, and  live  in  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  ancient 
towns  have  vanished.  Babylon,  the  city  that  went 
back  to  Nimrod  for  its  founder,  and  continued  long 
to  be  the  wonder  of  the  world,  on  account  of  its  wealth 
and  magnificence,  has  crumbled  uito  ruins.  Deserted 
by  the  Euphrates,  which  once  flowed  through  it,  it  is 
now  a  heap  of  unsightly  bricls,  earth  aiid  stone,  sur- 
rounded by  a  marsh ! 

Near  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
unite  and  form  a  river  called  Stiatul  Arab.  On  the 
western  bank  of  this  is  Bassora,  the  great  centre  ot 
commerce  between  Persia  and  the  countries  within  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  'l.'lii.-3  portion  of  Mesopota- 
mia, the  proper  Chaldea  of  antiquity,  is  still  marked 
with  a  high  degree  of  fertility. 


EURO 


SikK  is  iJie  present  condition  of  these  celebrated 
cc  antries,  where  history  teaches  us  the  first  great  em- 
pij  es  had  their  rise,  and  where  human  civilization  first 
attained  a  considerable  degree  of  development.  If 
the  reader  will  now  cast  his  eye  upon  the  annexed  map 
of  The  East,  he  will  readily  gain  such  a  knowledge  of 
the  ancient  geography  of  this  portion  of  Asia  as  is  essen- 
tial to  a  clear  understanding  of  the  history  which  fol- 
lows. He  will  there  see  that  Assyria  Proper  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Armenia;  on  the  east  by  Media;  on 
the  south  by  Siisiana;  on  the  west  \)y  Mesopotamia. 


The  history  of  Assyria  is  connected  not  only  wjtli 
these,  adjacent  countries,  but  with  all  those  which  lie 
between  India  and  Egypt.  At  one  period,  the  Assy 
rian  empire  embraced  Media  and  Persia  on  the  east ; 
Mesopotamia  and  Susiana  on  the  south ;  Syria,  Pal- 
estine, and  portions  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  west. 

The  greater  portions  of  these  countries  lie  between 
30  and  40  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  have  a  cli- 
mate similar  to  that  of  Georgia  and  the  Carol  inas. 
Among  the  mountains  of  the  north,  it  is  colder,  and  in 
Assyria,  along  the  borders  of  Armenia,  snow  falls  to 
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cnus iderable  depth  in  winter.  Tlie  whole  may  be 
deemed  a  fruitful  region,  producinir  wheat,  rye,  badey, 
sesame  and  millet;  also,  grapes,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  fruits.  In  such  a  climate,  irrigation  is  alone 
necessary  to  produce  alnmdant  crops,  and  this  was 
pi-actised  to  a  great  extent  in  ancient  times.  The 
kings  and  emperors  caused  canals,  embankments,  and 
reservoirs,  to  be  constructed  on  a  vast  scale,  to  facihtatc 
irrigation,  and  owing  to  this  hberal  policy,  the  whole 
country  became  in  the  highest  degree  productive. 


The  climate  and  soil  are  the  same  now  as  formerly 
but  owing  to  the  oppressive  and  destructive  influence 
of  iJalioinetan  In^^titutions,  a  great  pari  of  these  fan 
and  fertile  territories  are  marked  with  poverty,  barren- 
ness, and  degradation. 

Among  the  ancient  cities  of  Mesopotamia,  beside 
Babylon,  were  Valogcsia,  Alexandria,  and  Seleiicia. 
The  moderti  towns  of  note  are  Mosid^  Disibis,  Mar 
din,  Or/a,  and  Diarbekir.* 


View  of  the  City  of  MosuL 


It  IS  supposed  that  the  founders  of  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  empire  had  derived  some  civilization  from 
the  patriarchal  ages.  It  is  probable  these  people  were 
never  reduced  to  a  savage  siate.  The  ancient  Assy- 
rians were  a  people  of  energetic  character  and  a  high 
order  of  genius.  The  Babylonians,  or  Chaldeans,  were 
of  the  same  original  stock,  and  in  after  times  they  be- 
came blended  into  one  mass  witix  the  Assyrians. 

While  the  great  empires  arose  in  the  valley  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  became  rich  and  powerful. —  the  seat 
of  arts,  refinement,  and  luxury  —  the  regioM  to 
the  nordi  were  occupied  by  the  Parthians,  and  other 
rude  and  warlike  tribes  of  Scythians,  of, whom  the 
modem'  Tartars  are  the  descendants.  Media,  to  the 
east  of  Assyfia,  became  powerful  at  an  early  date,  and 
though  at  firsi  a  province  of  the  empire,  it  afterwards 
caused  \[a  overthrow.  Persia,  also  to  the  east,  united 
with  Media,  became  a  conquering  state,  and  subjected 
to  its  sway  the  entire  region  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Sea  of  Marmora.  Arabia  in  ancient  times  was  nearly 
the  same  as  at  present.  Palestine  was  the  seat  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel  —  the  capital  of  one 
being  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  Samaria.  Syria  and 
Asia  Minor  were  thickly  peopled  many  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  and  at  a  very  early  period  we 
hear  of  inroads  into  their  territories  by  the  Assyrian 
monarchs. 
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The  following  table  will  be  found  convenient  in  the 
reading  oi  the  ensuing  pages,  especially  those  which 
relate  to  Assyria,  Babylon,  Media,  and  Persia. 


Miles, 

Froir.  Babylon  to  Nineveh,  in  Assyria,  250 

ditto       to  Persepolis,  in  Persia,  400 

ditto        to  Susa,  in  Persia,  200 

ditti)       to  river  IikIhs,  in  India,  ■.  150r 

ditto       to  mouth  of  the  Ganges,  in  Tndia,  ....  2f)0G 

ditto       to  Ecbatana,  cc;pitai  of  Media,  250 

ditto       to  Eactra,  capital  of  Bactriana,  1200 

ditto       to  Jerusalem,  capital  of  the  Jews,  ....  420 

ditto        to  Memphis,  in  Egypt,  850 

ditto       to  Damascus,  in  Syria,  360 

ditto       to  Aniioch,  in  Syria,  420 

ditto       to  Eyzantium,  now  Constantinople,  in 

Etu-ope,  -.1000 

ditto       to  G-reece,  1500 

ditto       to  city  of  Roine,  in  Italy,    2500 


*  Several  of  tlio  modern  cities  in  the  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia 
possess  coiisideraMi;  'niicrest.  Mosul  is  chiefly  noted  as  \y\n'^  on 
the  hank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  the  ruins  of  ancient  Nineveh.  It 
is  so  near  the  level  of  the  river,  that  its  streets  are  often  Hooded. 
The  people  are  a  mixture  of  Christians,  .Tews,  Aralis,  Turks,  and 
Koords.  The  popnlntlon  is  about  35,000.  The  houses  nre  sup- 
posed to  iie  in  part  built  of  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  The  walls  of 
the  city  are  in  a  decayiiig  state.  The  mosques,  coffee-houses,  Idmiis 
and  iiazaars  possess  some  beauty  of  architecture.  The  Greek 
Christians  have  nine  churches,  auci  there  is  a  Dominican  convent. 
The  trade  of  the  place  was  formerly  coiisidernhle,  htit  it  has  now 
declined.  Mosul  is  under  a  separate  pacha  or  governor,  who  exer- 
cises his  authority  with  caprichius  despotism. 

Orfa  is  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  this  region  ;  it  is  the  ancient 
Edessa,  and  is  suppcHied  to  be  the  of  the  Ckaldeea,  where 
Abraham  dwelt  beTore  he  removed  to  Haran,  II  stands  <m  the 
slope  of  a  hill,  and  is  about  four  miles  in  circuit.  The  streets  are 
narrow,  and  well  paved.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  well  buill. 
On  the  hanks  of  a  small  lake,  at  one  extremity  of  the  city,  is  the 
Moaque  of  Abraham.,  the  most  splendid  edifice  of  the  kind  in 
Asiatic  Turkey.  Every  place  of  eonsenuence  in  the  city  liears 
some  relation  to  the  name  of  the  great  father  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
The  inhabitants  of  Orfa  are  well  bred  and  polite,  and  the  city,  is 
regarded  as  the  most  agreeable  residence  in  the  Turkish  dominions. 

Mardin  is  situated  on  a  rocky  precipice,  like  a  castle.  Diarbe.kir, 
the  ancient  Amida,  is  the  seat  of  the  pachnlic  for  the  surrounding 
countrv.  It  has  60,000  inhabitants^  and  rarries  on  a  considerable 
trade. 
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CHAPTER  XXXYIII. 

2221  to  2000  B.C. 

AntiqiiUy  of  Assyria — Tower  of  Babel — Dis- 
persion of  the  People — Nimrod — Ninas — 
Semiramis. 

Assyria  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  earliest 
settled  countries  in  the  worltl ;  and  according  to  all 
historical  records,  it  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  monarchies.  It  therefore  claims  an  early 
notice  fr.im  the  historian,  as  being  connected  with  the 
origin  of  government,  arts,  and  civilization. 

Yet,  however  distinguished  for  its  antiquity,  and 
the  power  to  which  it  attained,  we  can  give  no  certain 
information  with  regard  to  the  primitive  history  of 
Assyria.  The  early  annalists  were  deeply  infected 
with  superstition  and  the  love  of  fahle.  The  records 
of  the  empire,  if  any  existed  possessing  the  character 
of  authenticitv,  have  Jong  since  perished  in  the  wrecks 
of  time  ;  and  the  preposterous  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  in 
neglecting  the  history  of  foreign  nations,  or  relying 
upon  their  own  fanciful  historians  in  preference  to 
better  attested  documents,  has  involved  this  subject  in 
hopeless  obscurity. 

The  Greek  writers  inform  us  that  the  early  Assyr- 
ian history  consisted  of  little  more  than  traditions 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  who,  at  some  early  but  un- 
certain period,  founded  a  l;ina;dom  in  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  These  tra- 
ditions are  , said  to  have  been  marked  by  no  chronolog- 
ical data,  but  to  have  exhibited  the  usual  features  of 
oriental  exaggeration.  The  Assyrian  history  con- 
tained in  the  Mosaic  writings  is  that  of  a  distinct 
nation  of  conquerors,  who  founded  an  empire.  This 
history,  however,  is  confined  to  incidental  notices  of 
the  wars  between  the  Assyrians  and  tlie  Hebrews. 
The  Greek  historian,  Herodotus,  dwells  briefly  on  the 
Aibjsct  of  the  Assyrians,  but  his  narrative,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  confirms  the  scriptural  account.  Al!  the  his- 
tories, hoArever,  of  these  early  times,  are  so  obsf,ure, 
and  the  statements  they  contain  so  contradictory  to 
Bach  other  in  many  material  points,  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  construct  a  narrative  on  this  subject  which  can 


be  pronounced  certain  and  mcontestible.  It  has  ueeti 
generally  assnmfti!  as  a  safe  conjecture,  that  the  em- 
pire of  Assyriri  \\;<s  as  ancient  as  the  city  of  Babylon. 
We  are  informed  by  Callisthenes,  a  Greek  philosopher, 
who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  in  his  career 
of  conquest  in  the  East,  that  the  Babylonians  reck- 
oned 1903  years  from  the  foundation  of  their  city  to 
its  capture  by  Alexander.  This  would  fix  the  begin- 
ning of  Assyria*  at  the  year  of  the  world  1770,  or  only 
114  years  after  Noah's  fiootl,  according  to  Usher'u 
Chronology. 

Assyria  was,  undoubtedly,  the  first  great  empire 
founded  after  the  deluge.  When  the  waters  subsided, 
we  are  told  that  the  ark  rested  on  the  mountains  of 
Ararat.  These  are  in  Armenia,  a  country  bordering 
on  that  region  where  the  Assyrian  empire  afterwards 
arose.  The  sacred  historian  gives  us  few  partiru- 
lai-s  of  the  migrations  of  the  human  race  after  Noah 
and  his  family  left  the  arli.  One  body  of  them 
journeyed  east  to  the  land  of  Shinar,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Cljaldea.  Here  they  imdertook  a  singular 
project,  —  that  of  building  a  city  and  a  tower  "  whose 
top  might  reach  to  heaven."  Various  motives  have 
been  assigned  for  this  enterprise.  Some  have  explained 
it  by  the  fears  of  another  deluge.  Others  imagine  it 
was  intended  as  a  landniarlc,  or  object  to  be  seen  at  a 
distance;  that  when  the  people  wandered  hither  and 
thither  with  their  flocks,  the  tower  might  be  visible  as 
a  common  point  of  union.  Others  look  upon  it  as  an 
indication  of  extravagant  ambition  and  appetite  for 
celebrity,  which,  if  unchecked,  might  have  led  to  the 
most  criminal  excesses.  On  this  point,  however,  we 
can  offer  little  except  conjecture.  The  only  distinct 
information  we  have  in  relation  to  it  is,  that  the  de- 
sign was  displeasing  to  the  Almighty,  and  to  prevent 

*  The  roiiTidi(i!f  of  the  Assyrinn  erhpire  is  usually  fixeil  al  2321 
B.  C,  only  yeays  aller  the  ileliigc.  The  iincieiit  (iisloi  it-a  rcpre- 
s-iiil  that  at  ihis  lime  there  were  numerous  and  popiikuis  iialionsj 
and  ill  a  very  short  period  after,  armies  amounting  to  huu'lrwlK  oi 
thousands  of  men  were  ijrou^hliiilo  the  field.  Citiesalso  were  buiit, 
of  vasi  extent  and  asti  iiisliiiig  magiiiJicence.  These  facts  lead  lo 
the  belief  that  Usher's  Chronology  is. defective^  and  that  a  much 
longr- space  of  time  elapsed  between  the  founding  of  Assyria  and 
the^Deluge  than  is  usunlly  reckoned.  The  opinion  is  gaining 
ground,  that  Halle's  Chr.  nology  is  more  nearly  accurate  thau  lhal 
of  Usher.    See  vole  page  23. 
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its  completion,  he  "contounaed  tneir  speecii,  so  tnat 
they  ieft  off  to  build  the  city,"  and  were  dispersed  over 
the  face  of  the  earth.  In  commemoration  of  this  re- 
markable event,  the  place  was  called  Babel,  or  Con- 
fusion. It  is  supposed  that  Babvlon  was  aftei-wards 
built  upon  this  spot. 

Manv  triulitions  of  the  eastern  world  referred  to  this 
strilciiiy  c^itiis^trophe.  Josephus  quotes  one  of  the  an- 
cient Sihyl;;  as  having  declared  that  mankind  once 
s]M)ke  a  common  language,  but  having  built  a  tower 
inmiensely  high,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  scaling 
heaven,  the  gods,  sent  a  wind  and  overthrew  it,  giving 
each  man  a  new  tongue ;  and  from  this  Babylon 
derives  its  name.  Abydenus,  a  Chaldean  historian, 
makes  a  similar  statement,  and.  to  fix  the  date  of  this 
occurrence,  he  says,  "Then  began  the  war  between 
Saturn  and  Titan."  There  can  be  little  question,  that, 
by  divesting  history  of  its  poetical  decorations,  the 
celebrated  fable  of  the  war  of  the  giants  against 
heaven,  originated  in  this  event. 

Whatever  opinion  wo  may  form  respecting  this 
ynhjfH't,  we  tnay  very  reasonably  ascribe  the  origin  of 
the  Assyriiiu  empire  to  Ashur,  who,  according  to  the 
Mosaic  record,  went  out  of  the  land  of  Shinar,  after 
the  confusion  of  Babel,  and  built  Nineveh,  and  other 
cities.  The  reign  of  Ashur  is  not  uiiirked  with  any 
other  striking  event.  After  him,  Nirarod  is  mentioned 
as  a  ruler  of  great  ambition  and  enterprise.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  "a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord!" 
which  probably  refers  to  his  love  of  conquest  and 
dominion.  Nimrod  is,  perhaps,  the  same  with  Belus 
or  Baal,  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  god.  The  city  of 
Babylon  is  mentioned  as  being  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom in  the  reign  of  Ninus,  the  son  of  Nimrod,  though 
some  writers  regard  these  two  persons  as  the  same. 
Alt  this  portion  of  Assyrian  historj''  is  involved  in 
a  confusion  which  no  conjectures  can  reduce  to  order. 
We  shall  only  endeavor  to  produce  as  clear  a  narra- 
tive as  the  materials  will  admit.* 

One  of  the  first  ir.ciisnri's  of  Ninus,  we  are  informed, 
was  fo  enter  into  a  l.-^ague  '.vith  the  King  of  Arabia,  by 
whose  assistance  his  mag]iinceut  si-hemes  of  conquest 
were,  to  a  great  degree,  accomplished.  Tbeir  united 
forces  overran  a  vast  extent  of  country,  from  Egypt  to 
India  and  Bactriiina.  The  King  of  Babylon  was  made 
prisoner  by  Ninus,  and  put  to  the  sword,  with  his 
children.  lie  also  coni]uered  Armenia  and  Media, 
putting  to  death  all  the  royal  family  of  the  latter 
kingdom.  On  his  return  from  these  conquests,  we 
are  told  he  established  his  court  at  Nineveh,  and 
adorned  the  city  with  magnificent  buildings.  It  is 
stated,  both  by  sacred  and  profane  writers,  to  have 
been  at  this  time  of  great  magnitude  and  splen- 
lor.  "His  design,"  says  the  Greek  historian  Diodo- 
rus,  "  was  to  make  Nineveh  the  largest  and  noblest 
city  in  the  world,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of 
those  who  came  after  him  ever  to  build,  or  hope  to 
Imild,  such  another." 

Ninus,  having  enlarged,  fortified,  and  embellished 
his  capital  to  a  wonderful  extent,  assembled  an  im- 
mense army  for  a  campaign  against  the  Bactrians. 
[f  we  may  believe  Ctesias,  a  Greek,  who  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Assyria  and  Persia,  this  army  consisted  of 
1,700,000  foot,  200,000  horse,  and  16,000  war  chari- 
ots, armed  with  scythes.  All  this  is,  doubtless,  an 
exaggeration.    Ninus  captured  a  great  number  of 

*  See  hislurv  of  Jlabvlonia,  a.  p.  74. 
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cnies,  and  at  length  laid  siege  to  Bactria,  the  capi- 
tal of  Bactriana.  Here  ho  would  probably  have  mis- 
carried in  his  attempt,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
assistance  which  he  received  from  Semiramis,  the 
wife  of  one  of  his  chief  officers,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  women  of  whom  history  has  made  men 
tion. 


CHAPTER  XXXIX. 

2000  B.C. 

Reign  of  Semiramis. 

Semihakis  has  been  regarded  by  some  persons  as 
a  fabijlous  being;  yet  the  particidars  of  her  life  are 
related  with  a  degree  of  minuteness  altogether  incon- 
sistent with  a  supposition  of  this  kind.  Fable,  how- 
ever, is  very  liberally  mixed  up  with  her  true  history. 
We  are  told  she  was  descended  from  the  goddess  De- 
creto,  to  whom  a  temple  was  erected  near  Askelon,  in 
Syria.  This  goddess,  according  to  the  legend,  at- 
tempting to  drown  herself  by  Juinping  into  a  lake,  was 
instantly  changed  into  a  fish.  Her  child  was  pre- 
served by  a  flock  of  doves,  -who  nourished  her  with 
their  milk,  and  sheltered  her  from  the  weather  by 
their  wings.  The  birds  then  fed  her  with  cheese, 
which  they  stole  from  the  neighboring  shepherds. 
These  persons  discovered  the  little  infant,  ai.'d  she  was 
adopted  by  the  king's  principal  shepherd,  whose  name 
was  Simma.  The  name  of  Semiramis  was  given  to 
the  foundling,  the  word  signifying,  in  Syriac,  doves  or 
pigeons.  We  have  recited  this  legend  to  show  now 
close  a  resemblance,  it  bears,  in  some  material  points, 
to  the  story  of  Romulus  and  Semus.  The  fable  of 
Semiramis,  however,  is  much  the  more  ancieiit  of  the 
two. 

According  to  all  the  tradit^'ons  Semiramis  was  dis- 
tinguished by  great  talent,  and  the  most  captivating 
beauty.  Menon,  a  principal  person  in  the  household 
of  the  King  of  Assyria,  having  been  commissioned  to 
inspect  the  royal  flocks  and  herds,  saw  Semiramis  at 
thii  house  of  Simma,  and  persuaded  her  to  accompany 
him  to  Nineveh,  where  she  became  his  wife.  She  is 
said  to  have  possessed  a  complete  influence  over  her 
husband,  whose  po\yer  and  celebrity  weVe  increased  by 
the  wise  and  prudent  counsels  of  his  wife. 

At  the  siege  of  Bactria,  Semiramis  resorted  to  the 
camp  at  the  call  of  her  husband.  She  pointed  out  the 
errors  of  the  king  in  attacking  the  wrong  parts  of  the 
enemy's  works,  and  offered  to  lead  herself  a  body  of 
soldiers  to  the  assault  of  the  citadel.  This  was  done ; 
the  citadel  was  captured,  and  the  king  became  master 
of  Bactria.  The  extraordinary  exploits  of  Semiramis 
caused  Ninus  to  entertain  a  wish  to  possess  her  as 
a  wife.  He  entreated  her  husband  to  relinquish  her  - 
but  without  effect.  The  king,  eiiraged  at  his  obsti- 
nacy, persecuted  him  so  cruelly  that  the  unforlunate 
man  cornmitted  suicide.  Semiramis,  in  consequence, 
became  Queen  of  Assyria.  The  date  of  these  events 
is  uncertain,  and  varies  according  to  different  authors 
from  2100  to  1200  B.C. 

According  to  some  accounts,  Ninus  ■was  assassinated 
by  his  new  q\ieen  ;  but  others  state  that  he  died  peace- 
ably, after  the  birth  of  a  son,  named  Ninyas.  Semira- 
mis became  recent  of  the  empire  during  the  minority 
of  her  son.  She  determined  lo  coininence  her  ad- 
ministration by  some  mighty  undertaking,  that  should 
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iransmit  her  name  to  succeeding  generations,  and 

cause  mankind  to  forget  the  ohscuvity  of  her  birth. 
Collecting,  therefore,  out  of  the  numerous  provinces 
of  the  empire,  no  less  thaa  two  millions  of  men,  she 
undertook  the  building  of  Babylon,*  ei  city  whose  mag- 
nitude and  splendor  have  excited  the  astonishment  of 
ali  subsequent  times.  The  natural  propensity  of  man- 
kind, especially  in  a  remote  and  superstitious  age, 
ought  certainly  to  induce  us  to  receive  with  consider- 
able abatement  ihe  high-wi'ougiit  descriptions  of  an- 
cient writers.  But  in  the  case  of  Babylon,  of  which 
we  shall  hereafter  give  an  account,  there  is  good  evi- 
dence that  the  marvellous  tales  of  antiquity  did  not 
exceed  the  truth. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

2000  B. 0. 

Conquests  and  Death  of  Semiramis. 

Althofgh  the  building  and  ornamenting-  of  so  stu- 
pendous a  city  as  Babylon  might  Seem  a  sufficient  work 
for  a  whole  life,  yet  we  are  told  that  Semiramis  also 
built  several  considerable  cities  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  But  peaceful  und  laborious  occupations  did  not 
furnish  sufficient  scope  for  the  restless  and  boundless 
ambition  of  this  extraordinary  female.  She  assembled 
a  numerous  army,  and  marched  into  Media.  Along 
her  route  she  cuuspd  to  be  constructed  many  beautiful 
gardens,  adorned  wiih  statues  and  other  monuments, 
to  pei-petuate  her  memory.  From  Media  she  ex- 
tended her  progress  into  Persia,  everywhere  erecting 
palaces,  founding  cities  and  towns,  and  levelling  hills 
that  obstruct(;d  the  roads.  From  Asia  she  is  said  to 
have  marched  into  Egypt  and  the  sandy  desert  of 
Libya.  Her  curiosity  induced  her  to  visit  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Jupiter  Aramon,  to  inquire  of  the 
oracle  of  that  place  how  long  she  had  to  live.  The 
answer  was,  that  she  should  die  when  her  son  Ninyas 
conspired  against  her  life,  and  enjoy  divine  honors 
after  her  death. 

On  her  return  to  Babylon,  new  projects  inflamed 
her  ambition,  and  she  hastened  to  carry  them  into 
execution.  She  had  received  information  of  the  im- 
mense wyalth  and  boundless  fertility  of  India,  and  she 
.Ictermined  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  tiiat  country. 
An  army  was  collected  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Shipwrights  from  Phccnicia,  Syria,  and  Cy- 
prus were  employed  to  construct  the  frame-work  of 
vessels,  which  she  proposed  to  transport  over  land,  in 
order  to  cross  the  hco-.ul  sti'eam  of  the  Indus.  Having 
understood  that  the  Hindoos  relied  chiefly  upon  their 
elephants  in  battle,  she  determined  to  produce  an  imi- 
tation of  these  animals.  She  accordingly  ordered 
300,000  oxen  to  be  slaughtered,  and  their  hides  to  be 
stuffed,  and  placed  on  the  backs  of  camels,  so  as  to 
make  them  equal  in  size  to  elephants.  With  these 
she  hoped  to  throw  tenror  into  the  ranks  of  her  ene- 
mies. 

Such  mighty  premrations  could  not  long  remain 
concealed  from  me  Indian  king^  and  this  monarch, 
named  Stabrobates,  assembled  an  army  to  meet  the 
invader.    A  navy  of  4,000  bamboo  boats  was  also 

*  Such  is  tlie  account ;  but  it  is  more  pvdbablo  tliat  she  only 
undertook  lo  enlar^  and  beautify  Eai)ylon,  which  must  have  been 
built  some  centuries  before.    See  p.  76. 


e(|nipped  for  his  serciceon  the  river!  Some  negotiations 
preceded  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  but  the  arro- 
gance of  Semiramis  prevented  all  peaceable  accommo- 
Idation.  She  advanced  with  her  prodigious  army  to 
itho  Indus,  and  attempted  a  passage  with  her  boats. 
The  two  fleets  encountered  each  other  with  great 
alacrity,  and  the  victory  was  for  some  time  uncertain. 
At  length,  Semiramis  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 
fight,  and  turned  the  tide  of  success  against  the  Hin- 
doos. A  thousand  of  their  boats  were  sunk,  and  an 
immense  number  of  prisoners  taken. 

Semixamis  now  pressed  fonvard  into  the  Indian  ter- 
ritory, in  pursuit  of  her  fugitive  enemies.  According 
•  to  some  accounts,  the  retreat  of  the  Hindoos  was  a 
stratagem  to  draw  the  Assyrian  army  Into  ambuscades. 
The  counterfeit  elephants  at  first  terrified  the  enemy, 
but  their  fears  were  soon  dissipated  by  some  Assyrian 
deserters,  who  gave  them  information  of  the  deception. 
The  Hindoos,  therefore,  faced  their  foe,  and  a  second 
battle  ensued.  Some  advantage  was  at  first  gained 
by  the  Assyrians,  but  the  Hindoos  soon  rallied,  and 
supported  by  their  elephants,  advanced  to  the  conflict 
with  great  courage  and  regularity.  The  counterfeit 
elephants  proved  not  only  useless,  but  embarrassing, 
and  contributed  to  a  speedy  and  most  disastrous  de- 
feat. 

The  two  leaders  of  the  respective  armies  now  met 
in  single  combat.  The  king  wounded  Semiramis, 
who,  finding  the  battle  irretrievably  lost,  fled  from  the 
field,  and  re-passed  the  river  amid  a  crowd  of  fugi- 
tives, where  she  had  so  lately  passed  into  her  enemy's 
country  amid  shouts  of  triumph.  With  tlie  loss  of 
two  thirds  of  her  immense  army,  she  retreated  home- 
ward, this  being  the  last  of  all  her  mighty  under- 
takings. 

Thus  ended  the  glory  of  Semiramis,  and,  shortly 
afterwards,  her  life.  Having  discovered  a  conspiracy 
in  the  palace  against  her,  she  voluntarily  resigned  the 
sceptre  to  her  son  Ninyas,  and  withdrew  into  retire- 
ment. She  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  having 
reigned  forty-two  years  over  a  great  part  of  Asia.  It 
was  believed  that  she  left  this  world  in  the  form  of  a 
dove,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Ass}rrians  after- 
wards paid  divine  honors  to  this  bird. 

The  life  of  this  queen  must  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  uncertain  parts  of  history.  The  extraordi- 
nary actions  ascribed  to  her  seem  incompatible  with 
the  state  of  military  science  at  that  time.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  Greek  historians  may  have 
blended  into  one  narrative  the  actions  of  many  of  the 
Assyrian  sovereigns,  and  invested  a  sh)gle  reign  with 
the  splendor  and  glory  which,  in  fact,  ought  to  be  dis- 
tributed over  a  much  wider  field  of  history.  This 
may  have  been  done  partly  from  ignorance  and  mis 
conception,  and  partly  from  a  love  of  the  marvellous 
The  real  Semiramis,  however,  was  evidently  a  woman 
of  masculine  mind  and  wonderful  force  of  character. 
Valerius  Maximus  states  that  her  very  presence  vms 
sufficient  to  quell  sedition  in  the  multitude.  One 
day,  it  is  said,  while  she  was  engaged  in  dressing, 
she  received  information  of  a  tumidt  in  the  city. 
Upon  this,  she  sallied  forth,  with  her  head  half 
dressed,  and  in  that  condition  harangued  tlie  populace, 
completely  tranquillizing  and  dispersing  '  them.  A 
statue  was  erected  in  commemoration  of  this  smgular 
achievement,  representing  the  queen  in  the  attitude 
and  habit  in  which  slie  addressed  the  multitude. 
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CHAPTER  XLl. 

2000  to  876  B.  C. 

Ninyas — Sardanapahis — End  of  the  First  As- 
syrian Empire — Its  Dismemberment. 

NiNYAS  succeeded  his  mother  Semiramis,  and  when 
seated  on  the  throne  abandoned  himself  to  slothful 
inactivity  and  luxury.  In  order  to  indulge  his  taste 
unmolested  by  public  affairs,  he  withdrew  from  the 
sight  of  his  subjects,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace 
with  the  eunuchs  and  females  with  which  the  royal 
Iwelling  abounded.  His  army  was  disbanded  at  the 
and  of  every  year,  and  replaced  by  a  new  one,  which 
required  a  considerable  time  for  its  organization.  By 
this  arrangement  he  hoped  to  prevent  all  conspira- 
cies against  his  person.  His  inglorious  life  was  fol- 
lowed by  art  un lamented  death.  His  successors, 
during  a  lon^  period  of  twelve  hundred  years,  com- 
prising thirty  reigns,  so  closely  imitated  his  example, 
that  their  history  is  buried  in  total  obscurity,  and  we 
have  no  one  recorded  event  to  mark  the  annals  of  the 
time.  This  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  so  related  to  us 
by  the  ancient  writers. 

The  last  of  this  race  of  princes  was  Sardanapalus,  who 
acceded  to  the  throne  about  900  B.  C.  His  character 
exhibits  a  perfect  specimen  of  sloth,  degeneracy,  and 
vice.  Like  his  inglorious  predecessor,  the  first  of  this 
effeminate  dynasty,  he  secluded  himself  in  his  palace, 
assumed  the  dress  of  a  woman,  imitated  the  voice  and 
actions  of  a  female,  painted  his  face,  handled  the  dis- 
taff, &c.,  and  abandoned  himself  to  every  degree  of 
folly  and  depravity,  till  his  actions  became  the  disgrace 
and  scandal  of  the  whole  empire.  This  conduct 
excited  the  indignation  of  Arbaces,  the  governor  of 
Media,  and  he  resolved  to  vindicate  the  honor  of  the 
nation  by  overthrowing  the  government  of  this  con- 
temptible despot.  For  this  purpose,  he  entered  into  a 
confederacy  with  Belesis,  the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  to 
dethrone  Sardanapalus.  They  stirred  up  the  Medes, 
Persians,  and  Babylonians,  to  revolt,  and  brought  the 
King  of  Arabia  into  the  scheme.  By  these  means, 
they  were  enabled  to  gain  the  control  of  the  army,  and 
immediately  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion. 

Sardanapalus  was  suddenly  roused  from  his  volup- 
tuous dreams.  Inspired  by  tliis  despemte  emergency, 
he  raised  all  the  forces  diat  remained  faithful  to  him, 
arid  boldly  encountered  his  rebel  subjects.  He  was 
victorious  in  three  successive  battles,  and  offered  a 
reward  of  two  hundred  talents  of  gold  to  any  one  who 
would  kill  Arbaces  or  Belesis— and  twice  that  sum  to 
whoever  would  capture  either  of  them  alive.  But 
these  offers  were  in  vain.  Belesis,  who  was  a  Chal- 
dean priest,  and  a  great  astrologer,  consulted  the 
stars  every  night,  as  we  are  told,  and  after  the  third 
battle  solemnly  assured  his  troops  that  the  heavens 
would  now  be  propitious  to  their  arms.  Sardanapalus, 
in  the  mean  time,  contident  of  final  success,  was  occu- 
pied in  arranging  a  sacrifice  and  festival,  to  be  cele- 
brated by  his  army  after  the  total  destruction  of  their 
enemies. 

To  such  an  extent  did  his  confidence  prevail,  that 
he  thought  it  unnecessary  to  take  the  field  again  in 
person,  but  intrusted  the  command  of  the  army  to  his 
brother-in-law,  and  shut  himself  up  in  his  palace, 
at  Nineveh,  where,  it  appears,  he  held  his  court. 
The  rebels  attacked  the  city,  and  destroyed  the  greater 
part  of  his  army.    Sardanapalus  was  then  closely 


besieged,  but  lie  kept  his  hopes  alive  by  the  remem- 
brance of  an  ancient  prediction  that  "  Nineveh  could 
never  be  taken  till  the  river  became  her  enemy." 
The  city  being  abundantly  supplied  with  provisions, 
the  confederated  forces  remained  two  years  before  the 
walls,  without  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  surrender. 
But  at  lengtii  the  Tigris,  being  swelled  by  an  unusual 
inundation,  threw  down  more  than  two  miles  of  the 
wall;  the  besiegers  entered  by  this  breach,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  city.  Sardanapalus  at  once 
comprehended  his  danger,  and  his  las*  hope  being  thus 
extinguished,  he  fled  into  his  palace,  determined  to 
die  in  a  manner  suitable  to  a  great  monarch.  He 
ordered  a  vast  funeral  pile  to  be  reared  in  the  court  of 
the  palace,  a'ld  on  this  he  placed  all  his  most  valuable 
treasures,  amounting  to  an  almost  incredible  sum. 
Upon  these  he  caused  to  be  seated  his  eunuchs,  his 
wives,  and  his  household  attendants;  then  taking  his 
place  among  them,  he  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  perished 
with  all  the  rest,  amid  the  conflagration. 

This  monarch  is  said  to  have  ordered  two  lines  to 
be  engraved  upon  his  monument,  purporting  that  he 
had  taken  with  him  all  he  had  enjoyed,  leaving  the 
rest  behind ;  an  epitaph,  as  Aristotle  justly  observes,  fit 
for  a  swine.  Plutarch  mentions  a  statue  of  Sardan- 
apalus, representing  him  in  the  posture  of  a  dancer, 
with  an  inscription,  supposed  to  be  addressed  bv  the 
king  to  the  spectator,  in  these  words  :  "Eat,  d!rink, 
and  be  merry ;  everything  else  is  nothing." 

With  Sardanapalus  ended  the  firet  Assyrian  mon- 
archy. The  government  of  the  empire  was  broken 
up,  and  the  conquerors  are  said  to  have  completely 
destroyed  Nineveh.  If  this  be  true,  it  must  have 
been  rebuilt,  for  it  was  afterwards  a  great  city. 

We  cannot  specify  dates  with  any  assumnce,  in 
this  early  part  of  our  history,  as  the  most  learned  and 
accurate  writers  differ  very  widely  in  their  chronology 
of  the  events  above  related.  The  duration  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire,  according  to  Herodotus,  who  is  followed  by 
the  critical  Usher,  was  only  520  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Greek  historians,  Ctesias  and  Diodorus,  and 
the  Latin  Trogus  Poinpeius,  who  are  followed  by  a 
great  number  of  modern  au,thors,  allow  1450  years  for 
the  duration  of  this  empire.  The  date  of  its  conclu- 
sion is  more  certain  than  that  of  its  commencement. 
It  is  commonly  fixed  about  876  B.  C;  some  writers 
make  it  888,  and  others  821  B.  C. 

Out  of  the  ruins  of  this  vast  empire  were  formed 
three  considerable  kingdoms ;— that  of  the  iVledes, 
under  Arbaces,  the  principal  head  of  the  conspiracy ; 
that  of  Babylonia,  ,or  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon,  under 
Belesis ;  and  that  of  the  Assyrians  of  Nineveh,  which, 
at  no  distant  day,  we  find  under  the  dominiou  of  Fid, 
or  Phul.  Of  the  latter,  which  is  called  the  Second 
Assyrian  Kingdom,  we  shall  now  give  a  brief  sketch, 
remarking  by  the  way,  that  there  is  great  confusion 
in  this  portion  of  history.  We  can  do  no  more  than 
give  what  seems  to  us  die  most  probable  view.* 

*  The  history  of  flie  Assyrian  empire  is  one  of  ifi^"  mnst  o'  scure 

fiiirlions  of  j.ni'ie,iii  liibiiual  litevatiirt;  ;  and  Uic  iiia:;ii'  r  in  v,-|iien  it 
las  lieeii  hitlieriii  treated  Iw  not  contriliuted  in  any  measure  to  dis- 
pel the  darkness.  In  the  wnnl  of  all  native  histories,  the  only 
original  sources  from  which  the  fragments  of  the  earlier  nistory  of 
(his  country  can  be  drawn  arc  the  Old  Testament,  Herodotus,  find 
Ctesias.  Tliese  sources  are  all  eviJciiiiy  inde[)e)ident  of  each 
other,  hut  the  nccounls  ikrivyd  from  them  are  so  Car  from  constitut- 
ing an  liarmonions  whole,  lliat  they  are  in  the  cli'Ad'  \ii>'a'1s  entirely 
discordant.  Indeed,  the  two  Greek  historians  iire  so  iimch  at  vari- 
ance with  the  biblical  writers,  and  also  with  themselves,  especia'ly 
with  regard  lo  the  origin  and  elevation  of  the  Assyrian  and  Median 
empires,  Ihnt  nwni  tiritics  have  asstimed  a  dovlle  Assyrian  du- 
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SECOND  ASSVRIAN'  EMPIRE. 


CHAPTER  XLII, 

876  to  606  B.C. 
The  Second  Assyrian  Kingdom. 

Except  a  very  general  sketch  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Assyrian  empire,  the  Bible  furnishes  us  nothing 
of  its  history,  till  the  timo  of  Pul^  who  is  the  first 
Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. 
The  preceding  particulars  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the 
Greek  writers;  but  now  we  come  to  the  Second  As- 
si/nan  Empire,  whose  history  toudies  upon  that  of 
the  Israehtes,  and  the  accounts  of  the  latter,  inciden- 
tally noticing  the  former,  give  us  the  materials  for  a 
reliable  and  consistent  narrative. 

Before  we  proceed  further,  it  may  be  well  to  cast  a 
glance  at  the  surrounding  nations,  especially  those 
u'hich,  about  this  time,  begin  to  fitrure  in  the  Assy- 
rian annals.  To  the  west,  and  nearly  confignous,  to 
Assyria,  lay  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  but  the  glorious  days 
of  David  and  Solonmu  were  passed,  au(l  the  IJcbrcw 
nation  was  divided  intouvo  kingdom^! ;  thai  oi'  Jiidah, 
of  which  Jernsalom  Wii,'^  thccn]")itaS,and  that  of  hrael, 
of  which  Samaria  was  the  capital.  Noith  of  these 
territories  were  the  flourishing  commercial  cities  of 
Phoenicia, —  Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  was  the  populous  kingdom  of  Syria,  Damascus, 
the  metropolis  being  one  of  the  great  centres  of  Asi- 
atic commerce.  Asia  Minor  was  thickly  peopled,  and 
several  considerable  kingdoms  were  flourishing  there. 
To  the  north  of  Assyria  was  Armenia,  already  a  pop- 
ulous country,  and  beyond  were  the  extensive  regions 
of  the  fierce  and  barbarous  Scythians.  To  the  east 
of  Assyria  were  the  territories  of  Media  and  Persia, 
and  stdl  further,  India  and  China,  with  many  inter- 
mediate territories,  all  of  which  were,  at  this  period, 
more  or  less  thickly  inhabited. 

While  such  was  the  condition  of  the  nations  in  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  Asia,  Egypt  was  in 
the  height  of  its  power,  and  even  surpassed  Assyria 
in  learning  and  the  arts.  Carthage  had  begun  its 
maritime  career,  and  carried  its  navigation,  by  way  of 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  into  (he  Atlantic.  In  Europe, 
Greece  was  advancing  towards  the  i)r)ghtest  era  of  its 
existence ;  and  Rome,  the  futm'e  queen  of  the  world, 
was  raising  its  walls  along  the  baidcs  of  the  Tiber. 
Such  was  the  course  of  events  during  the  period  of 
somewhat  more  than  two  centuries,  in  which  the 
second  Assyrian  empire  flourished.  We  now  return 
to  the  thread  of  our  narrative. 

■  How  long  a  time  elapsed  between  the  overthrow  of 
Sardaaapalus  and  the  accession  of  Pul  seems  uncer- 
tain. Whether  Arbaces*  reigned  for  a  time  over  the 
new  kingdom  of  Assyria,  which  had  been  mainly 
founded  by  him,  or  whether  his  sovereignty  was  re- 

iiristi/.  Tlie  first  closeti  by  Siirdariapalus,  alioiit  SSS  B.  C,  and  fol- 
iowpd  Ijy  Arliacps  ami  the  Median  iiings  ;  ami  ilic  second  commenc- 
ing alinul  SOU  or  775  B.  C,  and  subsisting  along  with  the  Median 
race.  But  as  Clesias  and  Hprodotus  lioth  profess  to  liitve  drawn  frnin 
itriginal  sources,  and  yet  differ  from  each  other  in  itnpnrlaiti  ]i;u  ticii- 
lars,  as  much  as  if  they  were  speakiag  of  different  state.";  and  as  there 
IS  no  ground  whaterer  for  distrusting  the  accounts  contained  in  tlie 
Old  Testament,  it  would  seem  preferable,  on  every  critical,  as  well 
as  other  ground,  to  make  the  t)iblital  aeeoiints  ilie  foundriiinti  fsf 
the  Assyrian  hislory.— Robinson's  Nolcs  tn  OOmi'l'^  li-i-i-oiTiyi. 

*  Some  authors  suppose  tiifil  Assyria  continued  still  to  lie  a  great 
empire,  of  which  Media  and  Babylonia  were  provinces.  In  this 
»iew,  Arbaces  is  represented  as  King  of  Assyria,  .and  Belesis,  gov- 
ernor of  Babylonia,  not  an  independent  sovereign.  Tlie  successor 
if  Arbaces  was  Mandmices,  supposed  to  he  the  same  as  Pul,  above 
Jotir^d, 


stricted  to  Media,  cannot  be  determined.  AJl  we  can 
affirm  with  certainty  is,  tfiat  within  about  a  century 
after  the  overthrow  of  ancient  Assyria,  Pul  appears 
seated  on  the  throne  of  the  new  kingdom  as  an  inde- 
pendent sovereign,  and  qualified,  not  merely  to  sustain 
his  position,  but  to  extend  his  dominions  by  conqtiesf. 
It  seems  that  Menahem,  having  taken  forcible  posses- 
sion of  the  throne  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  attended 
by  the  murder  of  Shallum,  his  country  was  invaded 
by  the  Assyrian  king,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army. 
The  usurper  averted  the  threatened  blow,  by  present- 
ing his  enemy  with  a  thousand  talents  of  silver.  In 
consideration  of  this  tribute,  he  was  confirmed  in  hi& 
throne,  and  received  a  promise  of  the  protection  of  the 
Assyrian  monarch.  Pul  returned  to  Nineveh,  his 
capital,  not  only  having  made  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
tributary,  but  having  also  received  t^e  homage  of 
several  other  nations  in  his  march.  .  This  was  a 
period  of  great  extension  of  the  new  empire  of  As- 
syria ;  and  here  was  the  beginning  of  the  miseries 
inflicted  upon  the  Israelites  by  the  Assyrian  sover- 
eigns. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  it  appears  that 
captives  taken  in  war  were  considered  as  lawful  plun- 
der, to  be  used  for  the  benefit,  or  even  the  caprice,  of 
the  captors.  They  were  often  killed  or  tortured  in 
revenge  of  resistance  they  had  made  to  their  con- 
querors, or  for  the  amusement  wliich  their  cries  and 
agonies  afforded.  Some  inni.  their  tongues  cut  out,  and 
thus  made  mutes,  were  employed  as  servants;  others 
were  maimed,  and  accordingly  a  supply  of  eunuclis 
for  the  palace  vvas  obtained;  others  still  had  their 
eyes  put  out,  and  were  left  to  theif  fate  ;  often  a  whole 
tribe  or  nation  was  transplanted  to  another  country  — 
their  towns  and  cities  being  laid  waste  and  desolate. 
Kings,  princes  and  nobles,  decorated  the  triumphal 
processions  of  conquerors. 

These  customs.  ,  with  slight  modifications,  were  com- 
mon as  well  among  the  Assyrians,  as  the  ancient  Jews, 
Egyptians  and  Greeks.  During  the  second  period  of 
Assyrian  history,  the  people  of  the  two  kingdoms  of 
the  Hebrews  —  Judah  and  Israel  —  suffered  from  suc- 
cessive conquests  and  captiviiies,  which  will  be  duly 
noticed  in  the  history  of  that  people. 

It  is  evident  from  these  facts,  that  in  the  remote 
ages  of  which  we  write,  the  claims  of  humanity,  ^o 
familiar  now,  were  unknown,  or  at  least  unacknowl- 
edged. That  golden  rule  which  makes  every  liuman 
being  onr  neighbor,  and  institutes  an  equality  of  rights 
between  man  and  man,  had  not  been  promulgait  d. 
The  history  of  the  good  Samaritan  had  not  yet  been 
placed  before  the  wotid,  as  an  authoritative  example 
Although  mankind  have  had  the  advantage  of  these 
lights  for  eighteen  centuries,  there  are  still  many  liiigLr- 
ing  traces  of  that  ancient  b^trbarisjn  which  deemed  il 
lawful  for  one  race  to  reduce  another  to  captivity-,  and 
to  use  the  captive  as  convenience  might  suggest.  Sc 
slow  and  difficult  is  the  march  of  true  civilization  ! 

Pul  was  succeeded,  747  B.  C,  by  his  eldest  son, 
Tiglath  PUeser,  on  the  throne  of  Assyria ;  at  the 
same  time,  his  younger  son,  Nahonassar,  became  King 
of  Babylon,  which,  at  this  period,  it  seems,  was  sub- 
ject to  Assyria,  or,  at  least,  tributary  to  it.  Tiglath 
Mileser  greatly  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  king- 
dom, by  various  conquests.  He  marched  against  Sy- 
ria, took  its  capital,  Damascus,  and  killed  Eezin,  the 
king.  The  kingdom  of  Damascus,  or  Syria,  was  tec 
minated,  and  the  people  transferred  to  Kir,  in  Media 
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During  this  reign,  the  King;  of  Judah  was  obliged  to 
p!iy  heavy  tribute  and  formally  acknowledge  himself 
a  vassal  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

Salanianezer,  called  Enemesaur  in  the  book  of  Tobit,, 
succeeded  Tiglath  Piieser,  about  725  B.  C.  He  marched 
against  Hosea,  the  King  of  Israel,  who  had  sought  to 
throw  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  and  to  aid  in  this  object, 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  King  of  Egypt.  The 
immense  army  of  the  Assyrians,  however,  soon  overran 
the  country  of  the  Israelites,  and  Hosea  was  obliged  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  capital  of  Samaria.  Here,  for 
three  years,  he  made  a  valorous  defence;  but  at  last 
he  was  taken,  put  in  irons,  and  kept  in  prison  during 
the  rest  of  his  life.  His  efforts  to  liberate  his  country 
not  only  proved  vain,  but  resulted  in  its  ruin.  The 
people  of  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity,  and 
here  history  loses  sight  of  them  forever.  Hosea  was 
the  last  sovereign  of  Israel ;  and  this  kingdom,  which 
had  existed  distinct  from  Judah  for  250  years,  was 
thus  finally  terminated.  The  latter  endured  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  when  ii;  fell  a  prey  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. 

Salmaiiezer,  after  the  conquest  of  Israel,  subdued 
the  cities  of  Phcenicia,  with  the  exception  of  Tyre, 
which  he  was  unable  to  capture,  though  he  besieged 
it  for  five  years.  He  was  succeeded  by  Senacherih,  in 
714  B.  C.  Tliis  monarch  marched  against  Hezekiah, 
King  of  Judah,  who  had  refused  to  pay  the  stipulated 
tribute.  Encouraged  by  the  prophet  Isaiah,  Hezekiah 
refused  to  deliver  up  Jerusalem.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  armies  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  were  coming  against 
Senacherib.  The  latter  marched  to  meet  them,  and 
gave  them  battle.  He  defeated  their  armies,  and  pur- 
sued them  into  their  own  countries,  which  he  ravaged 
and  despoiled,  bearing  away  immense  treasures.  Re- 
turning victorious,  he  again  marched  upon  Jerusalem. 
In  his  extremity,  Hezekiah  entreated  the  Lord,  and  an 
finswer  was  returned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  :  "  The 
King  of  Assyria  shall  not  come  into  this  city,  nor 
shoot  an  arrow  there,  nor  come  before  it  with  shield, 
nor  raise  a  bank  against  it.  By  the  way  that  he 
came,  by  the  same  shall  he  return,"  And  such  was 
the  event.  That  very  night,  the  camp  of  Senacherib 
was  smitten  with  pestilence,  and  185,000  of  his  men 
perished. 

"  The  Assyrian  came  down  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And.  his  cohorts  were  gleaming  in  purple  and  gold ; 
Atjd  the  sheen  of  their  spears  was  like  stars  on  the  sea, 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. 

'  Like  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  snmraer  is  green, 
That  host  with  their  IciDners  ;il  sunsiit  were  seen ; 
Lilte  the  leaves  of  the  forest  when  autamn  hath  blown, 
That  host  on  the  morrow  lay  withered  and  strown  I 

"For  the  Angel  of  Death  spread  his  wings  on  the  blast, 
And  breathed  in  the  face  of  the  foe  as  lie  passed ; 
And  the  eyes  of  the  sleeping  waxed  deadly  and  chill, 
And  their  hearts  but  once  heaved,  and  forever  grew  still ! 

''And  there  lay  the  steed  with  his  nostril  all  wide. 
But  through  it  there  rolled  not  the  breath  of  his  pride ; 
And  the  foam  of  his  gasping  lay  white  on  the  turf, 
And  cold  as  the  spray  of  the  rock-beating  nirf. 

"  And  there  lay  the  nder,  distorted  and  pale, 
With  the  dew  on  his  brow  and  the  rust  on  his  mail; 
And  the  tents  wore  all  silent,  the  banners  alone, 
The  lances  uplifted,  the  trumpet  unblown." 


Senacherib  returned  to  Jerusalem;  but,  like  a  con 
queroT  of  .modem  times, — whose  army  perished  in  the 
snows  of  Russia  —  thus  furnishing  a  striking  parallel 
to  the  destinies  of  the  Assyrian  hosts, — he  was  not 
softened  by  misfortune.  On  the  contrary,  he  seemed 
filled  with  spite  and  revenge,  which  he  wreaked  on 
his  subjects,  and  especially  on  the  captive  Jews  and 
Israelites,  whom  he  wantonly  caused  to  be  slaughtered. 
At  last,  he  was  killed  by  two  of  his  sons,  before  the 
altar  of  the  god  Nisroch,  at  which  he  was  kneeling. 

Esarkaddon,  another  son  of  Senacherib,  succeeded 
him  in  710  B.  C.  The  Medes  and  Babylonians,  who, 
it  appears,  had  become  tributary  to  Assyria  took  advan- 
tage of  the  weakened  state  of  the  Assyrians,  caused 
by  the  misfortunes  of  Senacherib,  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendence. The  new  king  made  war  on  both  ;  he  was 
rmsuccessful  against  Media,  but  he  compelled  Baby- 
lon to  acknowledge  his  supremacy.  He  conquerefl 
Syria,  and  reduced  Judah,  whose  king,  Manasseh,  he 
carried  in  chains  to  Babyloh,  where  he  now  held  hie 
court.  After  a  successful  reign  of  forty-three  years, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Saosduchmis,  667  B.  C. 

This  king  was  followed  hy  his  son  Chj/nUadan,  the 
Nabuchodonoser  of  the  book  of  Judith,  647  B.  C.  He 
was  ambitious  and  warlike ;  and  raising  a  large  army, 
he  marched  against  the  Medes,  He  defeated  them  in 
battle,  and  taking  their  fugitive  king,  Phraortcs,  — the 
Arphaxad  of  Scripture, —  he  shamefully  put  him  tfi 
death.  Returning  to  ISineveh,  now  tlie  capital,  and 
in  all  its  glory,  he  feasted  his  victorious  troops  for  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days.  He  next  sent  his  genernl, 
Holofernes,  to  punish  the  tributary  states  who  liatl  re- 
fused to  aid  in  his  expedition  against  Media.  Havinii 
partly  fulfilled  his  mission,  Holofernes  proceeded 
against  the  Jews ;  and  having  invested  the  town  of 
Bethalia,  he  perished  by  the  hand  of  Judith,  who  had 
devoted  herself  to  the  salvation  of  her  country.  Thr 
Assyrian  troops  fled  in  dismay,  being  pursued  by  thei' 
enemies  with  great  slaughter. 

This  monarch  was  succeeded  by  Sarac,  636  B.C. 
He  was  a  weak  prince,  and  this  circumstance  seems 
to  have  suggested  to  Nabopolasser,  the  ambitious  go\  - 
emor  of  Babylon,  the  scheme  w;hich  followed.  He 
united  with  Cyaxares  the  Mede,  who,  in  revenge  for 
his  father's  death,  had  made  war  on  the  Assyrians, 
and  defeated  their  army  in  a  pitched  battle.  The 
combined  Medes  and  Babylonians  now  besieged  Nine- 
veh, but  their  designs  were  interrupted  by  an  inroad 
of  the  Scythians  into  Media.  After  a  long  struggle, 
in  which  these  people  were  nearly  annihilated,  Sarac 
returned  to  the  attack  on  Nineveh,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  Babylonian  king,  it  was  burned  and  razed  to  the 
ground,  606  B.C.  Thus  the  second  Assyrian  king- 
dom perished,  and  the  mighty  drama  of  its  kings  and 
its  princes  was  closed  forever 

The  destruction  of  Nineveh  was  fatal  and  final. 
Two  centuries  after,  the  people  around  could  not  tell 
the  site  of  the  city.  The  country  is  now  inhabited  by 
barbarous  bands  of  Arabs  and  Chaldeans,  who  plunder 
each  other,  and  are  plundered  by  their  chiefs  in  turn. 
For  twenty-five  hundred  years  the  wrecks  of  the  an- 
cient city  have  been  buried  in  accumulating  rubbish, 
affording  a  ghastly  spectacle  of  ruin  and  desoktion. 
Recent  excavations  have  happily  brought  to  light 
some  interesting  vestiges  of  the  ancient  palaces,  of 
which  we  shall  give  an  account  in  a  subsequent  chap- 
ter. . 
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BELESIS—NEBUCHADNEZZAK. 


CHAPTER  XLIII. 

876  to  S3B  B.  C 

Belesis  — Nebncha  dti.cz  z  a?- ~-  Belshnzzar — End 
of  the  Baby  lot  dan  Empire. 

Babylonia,  which  we  have  already  described  as 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates  towards  its 
mouth,  was  also  called  Chaldea.  In  this  territory  was 
the  plain  of  Shinar,  and  here,  ,at  a  very  early  date, 
was  a  population  sufficient  to  urid'ertake  the  building; 
of  Babel.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  even  before 
the  founding-  of  the  Assyrian  empire  by  Ashur — who 
went  thither  after  the  confusion  of  tono;ues  —  there 
was  an  established  2;overnment  in  Babylonia,  foujuled 
by  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter  of  Scripture.  Hence, 
some  authors  suppose  that  a  kingdom  originated  here 
as  early  as  2236  B.  C.  It  is  also  conjectured  that 
Babylon,  its  capital,  was  built  upon  the  very  spot 
'where  the  tower  of  liabol  was  begun.  It  would 
appear  that  this  country  soon  became  subject  to 
Assyria,  and  continuing  to  be  a  mere  province  of  that 
kingdom,  its  fame  was  overshadowed  and  almost 
forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  centuries.  Nineveh  sur- 
passed even  Babylon,  until  Semiramis  rebuilt  the 
latter  on  a  scale  of  such  grandeur  and  magnificence 
as  to  cast  its  former  glory  into  the  shade. 

But  the  date  at  which  the  Babylonian  Empire,  gen- 
erally recognized  in  history,  began  its  career  is  that 
of  876  B.  C,  when  Belesis,  who  had  assisted  in  the 
overthrow  of  Assyria,  took  this  portion  of  its  territory 
as  his  share  of  the  plunder.  Whether  he  was  an  in- 
dependent sovereign,  or  tributary  to  Arbaces  as  chief 
ruler  of  the  several  portions  of  the  dismembered  As- 
syrian empire,  is  matter  of  doubt.  After  the  lapse 
of  more  than  a  century  we  find  JSaboiiasxar  upon 
the  throne.  During  his  reign,  an  exact  method  of 
reckoning  time  was  introduced,  by  adopting  the  Egyp- 
tian solar  year ;  and  its  starting  point, — 767  B.  C, — 
is  known  as  the  Era  of  NaboTiasmr.    The  three 


immediate  successors  of  this  king  performed  nu  n;,* 
tions  worthy  of  record.  Merodach  Baiadin,  who  cami 
to  the  throne  791  B.  C,  is  vnentioned  in  the  Bible  as 
having  written  letters  to  Hezekiah,  King  of  Judah, 
congratulating  him  on  his  recovery  from  illness. 

Omitting  the  names  of  several  kings,  we  come  to 
Nahopdassar,  whose  reign  began  about  626  B.  C 
He  was  an  ambitious  monarch,  and  extended  his  do- 
minions to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Reunited 
with  the  King  of  Media  against  Assyria,  and  that 
empire  was  overthrown,  — its  ancient  capital,  Nineveh, 
being  utterly  destroyed. 

Pharaoh  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  took  advantage  of 
some  civil  dissensions  in  Babylonia,  to  invade  the  king- 
dom. He  induced  the  governors  of  PhcEuicia  and  Ca;lo- 
Syria  to  revolt,  but  Nabopolassar  made  vigorous  en 
(leavers  to  regain  his  authority  in  these  countries.  In 
this  enterprize,  he  was  materially  assisted  bv  his  son 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who  subsequently  raised  the  monar- 
;chv  to  the  highest  pitch  of  greatness.  He  gained  a 
I  brilliant  victory  over  the  Egyptian  king  at  Carchc- 
mish,  and  was  about  to  follow  up  his  success  by  invad- 
ing Egypt,  when  he  was  recalled  to  Babylon  by  his 
father's  death,  whom  he  succeeded  604  B.  C. 

Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
and  carried  several  of  its  princes  away  to  Babylon  as 
prisoners,  or  hostages.  Among  these  was  the  prophet 
Daniel.  Soon  after  this  event,  a  horde  of  Tartars 
from  the  north,  who  were  then  known  by  the  name 
of  Scythians,  invaded  the  Babylonian  territories,  and 
the  Jews  emlsraced  this  opportunity  of  asserting-  their 
independence.  Nebuchadnezzar  marched  against 
them  with  an  overwhelming  force.  Jerusalem  was 
taken  and  plundered;  its  king  slain,  his  son  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Babylon,  and  a  tributary  king  appointed 
by  the  conqueror. 

The  Jews  again  revoked,  relying  on  the  promised 
aid  of  the  Egyptians,  but  were  once  m;Dre  subdued,  and 
treated  with  barbarous  cruelty.  Their  city  was  made 
desolate,  their  lands  laid  waste,  and  the  greater  pair'. 
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of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  into  captivity.  Nebu- 
chadnezzar then  pursued  liis  career  of  conquest  into 
Fhcenicia,  which  he  completeiy  subdued;  after whicli, 
he  invaded  Egypt,  and  ravaged  all  the  northern  part 
'of  that  country.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition, 
he  erected  a  golden  statue  in  the  plain  of  Dura,  com- 
manding all  his  subjects  to  fall  down  and  worship  it,— 
as  we  are  informed  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Daniel. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  Nebuchadnezzar 
was  punished  for  his  impiety  by  a  fit  of  madness,  and 
the  sacred  writer  informs  us  that  under  this  infliction 
he  "  did  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  and  his  body  was  wet 
with  the  dews  of  heaven  till  his  hairs  were  grown  like 
eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds'  claws."  He 
Was  succeeded  on  the  throne,  561  B.  C,  by  the  prince 
named  in  Scripture  Evil  Merodach,  and  who  was 
shortly  afterwards  murdered  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Neriglissar,  The  young  prince  Belshazzar  was  saved 
from  the  attempts  of  the  conspirators,  and  continued 
several  years  in  obscurity,  but  at  length  he  was  placed 
on  the  throne  of  his  father. 

There  is  much  confusion  in  this  part  of  Baby- 
lonian history,  and  we  should  in  vain  attempt  to 
construct  any  clear  and  connected  narrative  of  the 
events,  for  many  years.  It  is  ^aid  that  during  the 
youth  of  Belshazzar,  the  administration  of  the  king- 
dom was  confided  to  Queen  Nitocris.  She  was  a 
woman  of  talent  and  enterprise,  and  put  a  finishing 
hand  to  many  great  public  works  which  had  been 
begun  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  great  bridge  across 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  centre  of  Babylon,  and  the 
tunnel  under  the  river,  are  enumerated  among  the 
works  of  her  reign.  This  last  undertaking  was 
accomplished  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  river  into 
a  new  channel,  during  the  progress  of  the  work,  by 
means  of  an  artificial  Jake  and  canal.  This  celebrated 
queen  was  daughter  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  mother 
of  Belshazzar.  She  was  buried  in  a  wall  over  one  of 
the  hundred  gateways  of  Babylon. 

When  Belshazzar  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
he  deserted  the  prudent  line  of  policy  by  which  Nito- 
cris had  delayed  the  downfall  of  the  tottering  empire. 
He  abandoned  himself  to  licentious  pleasures,  and 
provoked  the  hostilities  of  the  warlike  Medes.  In  the 
progress  of  this  war,  Babylon  was  besieged  by  Cyaxa- 
res,  otherwise  called  Darius,  King  of  the  Medes,  joined 
by  Cyrus,  his  nephew,  who  was  King  of  Persia.  The 
latter  had  already  signahzed  himself  as  a  warrior,  and 
he  advanced  against  the  Babylonians  with  a  large  army, 
and  ah  the  pomp  of  a  conqueror.  In  the  siege  which 
followed,  he  seems  to  have  had  the  chief  command. 

Belshazzar,  confiding  in  the  strength  of  the  walls 
(if  Babylon,  laughed  his  enemies  to  scorn ;  and  while 
they  were  stiU  urging  the  attack,  the  infatuated 
monarch  made  a  great  feast  in  honor  of  the  success 
which  he  expected  in  driving  the  assailants  from  the 
city.  Cyrus,  learning  this;  took  advantage  of  the 
folly  and  self-confidence  of  the  Babylonians.  He  sent 
a  body  of  men  to  open  the  canal  leading  to  the  lake 
which  had  been  dug  by  Nitocris,  and  gave  orders  to 
his  army,  as  soon  as  the  water  should  be  drawn  from 
the  bed  of  the  river  into  this  lake,  to  march  into  the 
city  under  the  walls,  through  the  deserted  channel. 

In  the  height  of  their  midnight  feast,  the  Baby- 
lonian revellers  were  astounded  by  the  supernatural 
hand -writing  on  the  wall,  described  by  the  prophet 
Daniel,  which  announced  the  impending  destruction 
A  the  empire :  Thou  hast  been  tveig/ted  in  t/ie  balance 


andfoiind  icantAng .'  The  enemy  entered  the  city,  and 
guided  by  the  lights  that  gleamed  from  the  chambers 
of  revelry,  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  Babylon, 
and  attacked  the  guards  before  the  palace.  The 
guests  within,  startled  by  the  clash  of  arms,  flung  the 
gates  open  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  tunmlt,  and  thus 
gave  admission  to  the  enemy.  Belshazzar, ,  in  this 
hour  of  despair,  behaved  in  a  manner  suited  to  h^ 
lofty  station  and  illustrious  descent.  He  drew  his 
sword,  and  at  the  head  of  a  few  friends,  attempted  -  to 
drive  back  the  enemy.  Bat  his  endeavors  were  vain ; 
overpowered  by  numbers,  he  was  slain  in  his  own 
hall,  B.  C.  536.  With  Belshazzar  fell  the  Babylonian 
einpire,  and  Darius  the  Mede  became  its  ruler  for  a 
short  space,  when  Cyrus  succeeded  hinii. 


CIIAPTEK  XLIV. 

General  Views — Trade  mid  Cormnerce  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 

From  the  preceding  sketch,  it  appears  that,  although 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  originated  as  distinct  monar- 
chies, yet,  at  an  early  date,  they  were  blended  in  one 
kingdom,  and  at  different  periods  were  under  one  gov- 
ernment. Lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  the  climate 
of  both  was  nearly  the  same,  and  therefore  we  may 
regard  them  as  one  people,  in  a  general  view  of  their 
character  and  institutions.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  two  eras  of  their  civili- 
zation, corresponding  to  that  of  their  history.  The  re- 
cent discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  not  only  served  to 
confirm  the  opinion,  now  generally  adopted,  that  there 
was  a  first  and  seamd  Assyrian  empire,  but  theyhavr, 
at  the  same  time,  thrown  great  light  upon  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  more  ancient  periods  of  Assyrian 
history.  We  shall,  accordingly,  notice  first  the  stata 
of  society  in  the  latter  period,  when  Babylon  may  be 
taken  as  the  representative  of  Assyrian  civilization,  and 
afterwards  give  a  sketch  of  society  in  the  ancient 
empire,  as  exhibited  by  the  vestiges  of  Nineveh,  its 
metropolis. 

During  the  reigti  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  for  a 
considerable  period  before  and  after,  the  city  of  Bab- 
ylon appears  to  have  been  not  only  the  seat  of  an  im- 
perial court,  and  a  station  for  a  vast  garrison,  hut  the 
emporium  of  an  immense  commerce.  The  Babylo- 
nians were  both  an  ingenious  and  an  industrious 
nation,  and  the  clothes  which  they  wore  were  the 
product  of  their  own  art  and  labor.  They  dressed 
in  robes  of  fine  linen,  descending  to  their  feet.  Wool- 
len tunics  were  also  worn,  and  these -were  generally 
covered  with  a  white  cloak.  Their  heads  were  cov- 
ered with  turbans,  or  mitres  of  linen,  finely  plaited. 
The  floors  of  their  houses  were  covered  with  double 
and  triple  carpets,  of  the  brightest  colors ;  and  the 
walls  were  hung  with  the  beautiful  cloths  called  Sin- 
dones^  which  the  eastern  kings  esteeiried  so  highly  as 
to  select  them  for  their  robes  of  state.  Thr;  Iiiorns  of 
Babylon,  and  of  the  neighboring  town  of  Borsippa. 
which  owed  its  prosperity  to  its  manufactures,  sup- 
plied tlie  kingdom  with  the  finest  veils  and  hang 
ings,  together  with  various  articles  of  dress  and  fui 
nituro  composed  of  cotton,  linen,  oi  woollen. 

In  the  numerous  articles  consumed  by  the  Babylo- 
nians, we  find  a  variety  of  commodities  produced  in 
countries  far  remote  from  their  own.  The  vast  quan 
titles  of  spices  and  aromaties  wasted  in  private  luxury 
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or  in  the  superstitious  worship  of  their  gods,  appear  to 
have  been  objects  of  greater  expense  to  them  than 
to  any  other  people  of  antiquity.  At  the  annual  fes- 
tival of  Jupiter,  twenty-five  tons  of  frankincense  were 
burned  on  his  altar.  Next  to  this  article,  the  prodi- 
gious masses  of  gokl  employed  in  statues  arid  other 
ornaments,  excite  our  wonder.  The  Babylonians 
were  also  curious  in  their  estimation  of  gems  ;  every 
man  of  any  consequence  is  said  to  have  worn  an 
engraved  precious  stone,  which  was  used  as  a  signet ; 
the  most  common  were  the  onyx,  the  sapphire,  and 
the  emerald.  The  people  delighted  also  in  perfumes, 
the  use  of  which  was  universal. 

The  Babylonians  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in 
the  east  with  Persia  and  northern  India.  From  those 
ports  they  obtained  gold,  precious  stones,  rich  dye- 
stuffs,  and  other  valuable  articles.  From  the  coun- 
tries now  known  as  Candahar  and  Cashmere  they 
procured  tine  wool,  and  the  shawls  which  at  the 
present  day  are  so  highly  valued.  From  the  Bactrian 
Desert,  now  called  Gobi,  they  obtained  emeralds, 
jasper,  and  other  rare  gems.  The  intercourse  with 
these  countries  was  maintained  by  caravans. 

Babylon  enjoyed  also  a  large  maritime  commerce. 
Situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  those  great  seas  and 
rivers  by  which  the  inmost  recesses  of  Asia  are  pene- 
trated, this  city  possessed  peculiar  advantages  for  com- 
bining inland  with  maritime  traffic.  It  was  chiefly 
by  the  help  of  their  commercial  allies,  the  Phcenicians, 
that  they  were  enabled  to  participate  in  the  trade  of 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Hebrew  prophets  speak  of 
the  Chaldeans,  or  Babylonians,  as  a  people  "  whose 
cry  is  in  the  ships;"  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  they 
had  a  navy  of  their  own,  except  upon  the  rivers.  The 
Euphrates  was  navigable  for  boats  more  than  three 
hundred  miles.  At  two  hundred  miles  above  its 
mouth  was  the  commercial  town  of  Gerra,  which  was 
one  of  the  great  marts  of  Arabian  and  Indian  mer- 
chandise, and  a  place  of  immense  wealth.  Its  inhab- 
itants rivalled  the  splendor  of  princes  in  their  manner 
of  living.  Their  houses  shone  with  a  profusion  of 
gold  and  silver;  the  roofs  and  porticoes  were  crowned 
with  vases,  and  studded  with  jewels  ;  the  halls  were 
filled  with  sculptured  tripods,  and  other  household 
decorations,  of  which  gold,  ivory  and  gems,  constituted 
the  chief  material. 

The  Babylonian  trade  in  the  Indian  Ocean  was 
carried  on  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  western 
coast  of  India  and  the  island  of  Ceylon.  From  these 
countries  they  imported  timber  of  various  kinds,  sugar 
:ane,  spices,  cinnamon,  and  pearls.  At  a  very  early 
aeriod,  they  formed  commercial  establishments  on  the 
Bahrein  Islands,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  they 
obtained  large  quantities  of  the  finest  pearls.  All 
along  the  shores  of  this  gulf,  pearl  oysters  are  abun- 
dant. The  cotton  plantations  on  the  above  mentioned 
islands  were  extensive,  and  the  article  surpassed  in 
fineness  that  of  India. 

Indian  dogs  .were  valued  at  an  extravagant  rate  by 
the  Babylonians,  So  high  was  the  passion  for  this 
article  of  luxury  carried  among  them,  that  whole 
provinces  were  exempted  from  every  other  tribute,  that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  defray  the  expense  of  main- 
taining these  animals.  They  are  said  to  have  been  a 
mongrel  breed  of  dogs  and  tigers,  participating  in  the 
qualities  of  both.  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  traveller, 
"bund  these  animals  existing  in  northern  India,  in  the 
fifteenth  cenitury.    He  compares  them  in  strength 


and  size  to  lions.  For  the  purpose  of  hunting  wild 
beasts,  they  must  have  been  invaluable  to  the  kings 
and  satraps  of  the  east,  whose  favorite  recreation  lay 
in  the  sports  of  the  chase. 

A  brisk  trade  was  also  maintained  by  the  Baby-, 
loniaus  with  the  West,  by  means  of  caravans,  wluch 
traversed  the  Syrian  desert,  and  visited  the  Phoenician 
marts  of  commerce  on  the  Mediterranean.  Besides 
this  route,  another  and  a  far  longer  line  of  communi- 
cation existed,  by  means  of  the  Royal  Road,  which 
led  through  the  north  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  eastern 
frontier  of  Europe.  The  Greek  colonies  were  estab- 
lished at  an  early  period  on  the  northern  shore  of  the 
Euxine.  By  the  medium  of  these  trading  people, 
the  peltry  and  rich  furs  of  SarnitiTia  ;uid  S(  ythi^L  were 
carried  to  Babylon,  and  diffused  over  tlie  central 
provinces  of  Asia.  On  the  other  hiuid,  the  spices  and 
aroraatics  of  the  east  were  conveyed  to  Europe.  This 
rich  traffic  was  the  origin  of  me  celebrated  city  of 
Palmyra. 

The  Babylonians  also  maintained  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  trading  establishments  of  the 
Phoenicians  on  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Ethiopian  mines,  which  had  been  worked  from  the 
very  earliest  period  of  history.  The  Phcenicians  like- 
wise opened  to  the  Babylonians  the  trade  with  Ophir, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  Sofala,  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa!*  This  trade  was  the  source  of  immense 
wealth. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

Governm-ent,  Religion,  Manners,  Customs,  tf'c, 
of  the  later  Assyrians  and  Babylonians. 

The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  empires  were  mon- 
archies in  which  despotism  in  its  most  severe  form 
prevailed.  The  monarch's  wiU  was  the  law.  No 
written  code  existed,  to  curb  his  arbitrary  judgments, 
and  even  ancient  customs  were  set  aside  at  his  pleas- 
ure. He  was  the  head  of  the  church  as  well  as  of  the 
state,  and  claimed  divine  worship.  His  palace  wa.= 
crowded  with  as  many  wives  as  he  chose  to  collect, 
and  these  were  placed  under  the  guardianship  of 
eunuchs,  an  unfortunate  race  of  beings,  first  known  in 
Assyria.  The  priesthood  seems  to  have  been  heredi- 
tary. The  religion  was  that  species  of  idolatry  called 
Sahean,  and  consisted  in  the  worship  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  In  later  times,  they  atlded  the  wor- 
ship of  deified  mortals,  whom  they  supposed  to  be 

*  "Whether  '  Oiihii'  was  on  the  peniiisula  of  Malacca,  coiitis'ic's 
lo  the  Chinese  Sea,  or  at  Sofala,  on  tlie  east  coast  of  Airii-.i,  is 
doubtful.  I  visited  So&la,  in  her  Majesty's  vessels  Leveii  mid 
Barracouta,  in  1824  ;  and  Malacca  in  1844,  in  her  Majesty's 
steamer  Spiteful  ;  my  opinion  is  in  favor  of  Malacca  being'  the  true 
Ophtr.  There  is  a  large  mountain  so  named,  coiitiini(ius  to  ihc 
coast,  at  Malacca,  and  it  abonnds  in  gold.  lu  sailing  closic  alons 
llie  shore  at  night,  the  air  was  perfumed  as  if  wita  spices  and 
frankincense.  The  whole  country  teems  with  rich  and  rare  prod 
nets.  Sofula,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  huv,  swampy  territory  ;  no 
mountain  is  visible  ;  gold  dust  is  certainly  obiaiiied  ihere,  brought 
from  the  interior,  but  there  are  no  spices,  franliinceiise,  or  inyrrh. 
Its  latitude  pri'liiiiits  tiic  growth  ol'  those  ariieles,  while  Malncca  is 
specially  adapted  for  ihem,  Tbe  transition  of  the  Jews  from  Ma- 
lacca, up  the  coast,  to  China,  was  an  easy  matter;  fndoed,  tha 
Chinese  themselves  visited  tlte  Hed  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  About 
the  year  A.  D.  IISO,  the  Rabbi  Benjamin  of  Tudela  visited  sev- 
eral eastern  countries,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
residence  of  the  lost  tribes.  The  Rabhi  found  some  of  his  brethren 
in  Samarcand,  China  and  Thibet ;  in  tlie  jirst  city  he  found  50,00C 
Israelites  ' —  MaSrHWa  laraelitea. 
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transported  to  heaven,  or  to  be  in  some  way  connected 
with  ihe  celestial  luminaries.  Eastern  monarchs  of 
the  present  day  show  something  of  this,  beUef,  in 
styling  themselves  brothers  of  the  sun  and  moon. 

The.  supreme  deity  of  these  people  was  named 
Be.us,  Bel,  or  Baal,  signifying  "  Lord."  The  Greeks 
supposed  him  to  be  the  same  with  Jupiter.  Many  of 
their  religious  rites  were  distinguished  by  inipurily 
and  cruelty.  Human  victims  were  offered  up  in  sac- 
rilice.  Tbeir  religion  had  also  much  of  the  absurdity 
nf  modern  Brahminism.  Monstrous  combinations  of 
brms  were  attrihited  to  the  gods ;  their  idols  had 
many  heads,  and  the  limbs  of  men  and  brutes  were 
combined  in  a  grotesque  manner.  These  had  proba- 
bly at  first  a  symbolical  meaning,  which  the  priests 
preserved  by  tradition,  but  which  was  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  multitude. 

The  Greeks,  who  visited  this  country  during  its  most 
flourishing  period,  330  B.C.,  were  struck  with  the  free- 
dom of  intercourse  which  existed  between  the  sexes  in 
Babylon,  so  unlike  the  unsocial  jealousy  of  most  Ori- 
ental nations.  But  if  the  Babylonian  women  enjoyed 
more  liberty,  they  were  also  in  a  more  degraded  con- 
dition than  their  neighbors.  No  man  liad  a  right  to 
dispose  of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  When  a  girl 
had  attained  a  mature  age,  she  was  set  up  for  sale  in 
the  public  markst,  and  became  the  wife  of  the  highest 
bidder.  The  handsomest,  of  course,  brought  the  high- 
est prices,  and  those  who  had  no  outward  charms  to 
reconunend  them  could  find  no  purchasers ;  but  these 
were  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  funds  raised  by  the  sale 
of  the  beauties,  and  in  this  manner  husbands  were 
obtained  for  all.  Strange  as  this  custom  may  seem, 
it  lias  a  sort  of  equity  in  attempting  to  lialance  the 
caprices  of  nature  in  a  point  so  hnportant  to  the  sex. 

Herodotus  informs  us  that  sick  people  were  carried 
CO  the  squares  and  places  of  public  resort  in  Babylon, 
that  they  might  be  seen  by  passengers,  and  obtain 
advice  for  the  cure  of  their  complaints.  Such  a  prac- 
tice might  be  advantageous  in  a  city  frequented  by 
companies  of  travelling  merchants.  The  Babylonians 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  the  mechanical  arts, 
and  in  mathematical  science.  They  were  somewhat 
acquainted  with  astronomy,  but  their  knowledge  was  so 
disfigured  by  astrological  absurdities  as  to  lose  much 
of  its  value.  The  arts  of  weaving  and'  metallurgy 
were  practised  in  Babylon ;  the  naphtha  Ewid  petroleum 
with  which  the  country  abounded,  furnished  excellent 
fuel  for  furnaces ;  and  the  accounts  given  of  their  skill 
in  working  metals  show  that  they  had  many  ingenious 
tontrivances,  which  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  stone 
and  wood. 

The  Babylonians  were  one  of  the  earliest  nations 
that  possessed  the  art  of  alphabetical  writing.  Whether 
they  were  the  original  inventors  of  letters,  or  obtained 
them  from  the  Phcenicians,  cannot  be  ascei'tained  wiih 
certainty.  Their  language  belonged  to  the  class 
called  Semitic,  of  which  the  Hebrew,  Arabic  and 
Syriac,  arc  hrant-iies.  Many  of  the  bricks  found  in 
the  ruins  of  Babylon  are  stamped  with  ancient 
characters,  called  Arrow-head.  Elaborate  attempts 
have  been  made,  especially  in  France,  to  find  the  key 
to  this  language,  and,  it  is  said,  with  promising  suc- 
cess, If  these  writings  can  be  deciphered  and  inter- 
£ireted,  many  historical  mysteries  will  solved.  The 
clay  used  in  the  walls  and  building  of  Babylon  was 
cot  only  abundant,  but  so  durable,  when  made  into 
Ivick  as  still  to  present  fragments  as  hard  as  rock, 
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and  retaining  impressions  upon  it  as  distinct,  after  the 
lapse  of  2500  years,  as  when  first  made.  The  Baby 
lonians  wrote  on  tiles  and  cylinders  of  this  clay ;  but 
as  their  country  produced  no  material  from  which,  in 
the  existing  state  of  the  mechanical  arts,  paper  could 
be  made,  they  probably  had  no  books. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  Babylonians  will  apply  in  general  to  the  Assyrians 
of  Nineveh,  of  the  same  date, — that  is,  during  the 
period  of  the  second  empire.  The  descriptions  of  the 
ancient  writers  alone,  would  not  enable  us  to  apeak 
with  much  confidence  on  the  subject;  but  we  have 
now  the  means  of  knowing  that  there  was  a  pretty 
close  similarity  in  the  modes  of  life  of  the  two  nations. 
The  most  particular  description  which  we  possess  of 
Nineveh  is  in  the  Greek  history  of  Diodorus.  Accord 
ing  to  this  writer,  it  was  anciently  the  largest  and 
most  magnificent  city  in  the  world.  He  might  be 
suspected  of  exaggeration,  when  be  asserts  that  it  was 
twenty  miles  in  extent,  and  sixty  in  circuit ;  bui 
these  are  said  to  be  exactly  the  dimensions  of  the 
modem  city  of  Yedo,  in  Japan.  The  walls  of  Nine- 
veh are  described  as  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  so 
thick  that  three  chariots  could  easily  drive  abreast 
upon  them.  They  were  fortified  with  fifteen  hundred 
towers.  This  description  maybe  understood  as  apply- 
ing to  the  flourishing  portion  of  the  second  Assyrian 
empire. 

Our  astonishment,  however,  at  the  great  size 
ascribed  to  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  may  be  diminished 
by  the  very  reasonable  supposition  that  tbe  walls  of 
these  cities  enclosed  some  open  ground ;  that  the 
houses  were  not  everywhere  built  in  continuous  streets, 
but  stood  apart  in  many  quarters,  some  being  sur- 
rounded by  gardens,  parks  and  farms,  the  size  of 
which  varied  according  to  the  rardc  and  wealth  of  the 
respective  proprietors.  There  must  have  been  very 
great  inequalities  of  condition  among  the  inhabitants, 
and  consequently  great  contrasts  in  their  dwellings. 
While  some  lived  in  magnificent  palaces,  others 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  occupied  miserable  huts. 
Such  is  the  character  of  eastern  cities  to  the  present 
day.  ' 

Yet,  making  every  abatement,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Nineveh  was,  indeed,  a  mighty  city.  Its  ruins 
have  recently  attracted  great  attention  ;  and  they  are 
said  to  verify  the  Scripture  account,  which  represents 
the  place  as  three  days'  journey  in  circumference,  A 
number  of  fragments  of  these  ruins  have  been  recently 
taken  to  London  and  deposited  in  the  British  Museum.  * 


*  There  are  three  points,  all  on  the  eaatoru  side  of  the  Tigris,  al 
which  interesting  relics  have  been  founii ;  opposiie  ihc  presetil 
(own  of  Mosul ;  at  Khorsabad,  north  of  Mosul,  and  at  Nimroud. 
some  dozen  miles  to  \he  south  of  Mosul.  The  ruins  of  Khorsabad 
have  been  Investigated  hy  M.  Botta,  the  French  consul,  and  interest- 
ing and  valviahlc  sculptures  have  been  taken  thence  to  Paris,  where 
they  are  uni[erg:oing  careful  investigntion,  from  whicli  important 
results  are  anlicipalcd.  At  Nimroud  the  researches  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Layar.l,  for  the  British  Museum.  These  appear  to 
he  the  miot  ancient  rrlics,  and  arc  of  great  interest.  The  work  of 
Mr.  Layard,  just  published,  (1849,)  gives  the  result  of  his  labors, 
whi<:h  are  of  great  value,  in  a  nistorical  point  of  view. 

The  Ninevan  relics  now  in  the  British  Museum  consist  of  various 
sculptures.  One  of  iho  reVw  an  obelisk,  covered  with  sculptures, 
divided  into  cnunKiriinenls.  The  first  conijiartnii'ni  rcprpseiUs  the 
great  King,  who,  hokimg  two  arrows,  ajid  attended  by  his  euuiu.'li  and 
hearded  domestic,  the  captain  of  tlie  guard,  receives  the  biniiage 
of  a  newly-subjn  gated  province,  of  which  the  person  slanditiE  erect 
before  him  is  constituted  governor.  The  king  seems  to  be  in  the 
act  of  presenting  the  arrows  and  a  bow,  as  insiauia  of  office.  High 
in  the  back  ground,  between  the  ereat  King  and  the  satrapj  are  two 
remarkable  emblems,  one  resembling  the  winged  gkbe  of  Lha  bb> 
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These  consist  of  sculptures,  which  reveal,  in  an  unex- 
pected manner,  a  knowledge  of  the  costumes,  dwell- 
mgs,  art  of  war,  and  customs  of  private  life,  in  ancient 
Nineveh. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

Recent  Discoveries  at  Ninemh.  Manners  and 
Customs  during  the  Firs  Period  of  Assyrian 
History. 

In  general,  it  may  be  remF.rked,  that  the  late  inves- 
tigations on  the  ruins  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris 
-lave  confirmed  the  ancient  accounts  of  Assyria.  They 
pretty  clearly  show  that  tliere  were  two  distinci  pe- 
riods in  the  history  of  the  empire  ;  the  one  beginning 
at  least  2000  B.  C,  and  coming  down  to  the  eighth 
or  ninth  century  —  that  is,  to  the  time  of  Sardanapalus  : 
another,  extending  from  this  epoch  to  the  destruction 
of  Nineveh,  and  the  final  overthrow  of  the  empire,  606 
B.  C.  A  remarkable  inference  from  these  investiga- 
tions is,  that  during  this  first  period  many  of  the  arts 
seem,  in  some  respects,  to  have  been  further  advanced 
than  during  the  second;  thus  showing  in  the  early 
Assyrians  a  genius  more  original,  if  not  more  refined., 
than  that  of  their  successors.  A  striking  resemblance 
appears  in  many  of  the  sculptures  to  those  of  the  an- 
cient Egyptians,  leading  to  the  belief  that  the  latter 
borrowed  many  arts  from  the  former,  though  it  is 
probable  tliero  was  an  exchange  of  ideas  between  the 
two  nations,  esjiociaily  at  a  laler  period.     It  would 


cient  Egy|)ti!iiis,  i.Ik!  oi  Ikt  uiicle  surrounding  a  star, 
enibienis  occur  on  oilier  sculptures. 


Tlie  same 


The  Obelisk,  from  Nineveh. 

The  second  compartment  comprises  the  same  number  of  figures, 
and  similurly  arranged,  e.-ccept  tlnit  the  eunucli  behind  the  king  hohls 
an  umhrella,  and  in  the  place  of  his  satrap  stands  the  cup-hearer 
with  his  fly-flap.  In  ihe  third  compartment  are  two  men,  each 
leading  a  camel  of  the  Iwo-humped  species.  The  men  wear  the 
fillet  round  the  head  and  the  short  tunic,  and  are  without  boots  and 
sandals.  The  fourth  compartment  exhibits  a  forest  in  a  mountain- 
ous country,  occupied  hy  deer  and  wolves.  This  is  an  episode  in 
the  story  related  on  the  monument,  intimating  the  vastiioss  of  the 
dominion  of  the  King  of  Nineveh,  which  extended  not  only  over  the 
people,  hut  over  the  forests  and  the  mountains  inhabited  solely  by 
wild  beasts.  Thus  in  Daniel,  "  And  wheresoever  the  children  of 
men  dwelt,  the  beasts  of  the  held  and  the  fowls  of  heaven  hath  he 

B 'Ten  unto  thine  hand,  and  hath  made  thee  ruler  over  them  all,"  — 
AN.  2:  33. 

The  fifth  compartment  represents  a  short-bearded  race  of  people, 
wwiritig  long  robes  and  hoots,  and  :i  remarlfiilile  cap  like  a  bag,  the 
end  of  ivliiili  is  made  to  t inn  Imck,  irwiciiif  of  liilling  toward  llie 
fron'ijlike  the  Phrygian,  They  carry  wood  or  bars  of  metal,  baskets 
with  fruit,  bags  and  bundles. 

Other  slabs  and  blocks  of  stone  are  covered  with  sculptures  in 
relievo.   One  of  these  is  remarkably  InterestiHg,  as  showiuf  thf 


seem,  also,  that  the  Greeks  obtained  some  of  their 
elegant  designs  from  Assyria.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Troy  were  originally  an  Assyrian  col 
ony^  and  thus,  by  vf&y  of  Asia  Minor,  an  early  exchange 
of  arts  and  knowledge  may  have  taken  place. 

As  to  Nineveh,  tiiere  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  its 
dimensions,  as  given  by  Greek  writers,  are  nearly  cor 
rect.  A  square  of  twenty  miles  on  each  side. would 
include  the  ruins  opposite  MtKul,  which  have  usu  . 
ally  been  regarded  as  marking  the  site  of  Nineveh 
with  those  of  Nimroud,  to  the  south,  and  those  of  Klior> 
Sabad  at  the  north.  At  these  several  points,  vast  ruins 
are  known  to  lie  buried  in  the  earth  :  here,  doubtless, 
were  the  palaces  of  the  kings,  while  the  intermediate 
spaces,  now  covered  over  with  bricks  and  fragments 
of  decayed  architecture,  were  occupied  by  the  more 
common  dwellings  of  thf  people.  The  walla  described 
byDiodorus  were  not,  probably,  of  such  vast  height  as 
he  states,  except  in  particular  places  nettr  the  palaces. 

At  Nimroud,  supposed  to  be  the  original  site  of 
Nineveh,  and  which  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris, 
where  that  river  is  intersected  by  the  Zab,  excavations 
have  been  made,  which  have  disclosed  the  wall"  of 
several  edifices,  some  of  them  belonging  to  the  ancient 
period  of  Assyrian  history.  From  these  researches,  we 
are  able,  in  imagination,  to  rebuild  the  lost  palaces  of 
kings,  to  re-people  them  with  their  ancient  inhabitants, 
and  thus  to  enter  their  halls  and  realize  the  fniposing 
spectacles  presented  in  their  days  of  glory.  We  are 
able,  by  looking  at  the  remains  of  the  sculptured  and 
painted  walls  of  these  edifices,  dimly  and  imperfectly 
to  read  the  records  c^  the  empire,  —  its  battles,  its 


militarv  taclii-'s  and  discipline  of  those  days.  Ranks  of  soldiert 
are  sheltered  behind  a  wicker  breastwork,  in  front  of  the  soldiers 
is  a  war-engine  on  wheels,  prolceled  by  a  hanging,  which  has  licen 
impelled  against  the  wall  of  a  fort  up  a  slei  p  ascent,  on  which 
stands  a  city,  a  levelled  roailwav  having  been  evidently  formed  by 
the  besiegers  for  the  purpose.  The  two  spears  of  the  engine  have 
made  a  breach  in  a  tower,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  man  extending 
his  hands  as  if  imploring  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  In  front,  and 
within  view  of  the  citizens,  are  three  men  impaled,  to  strike  terror 
into  the  besieged.  The  analogy  between  these  representations  and 
the  events  which  attended  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  centur 
ries  after,  is  altogether  surprising. 

In  another  relievo  is  an  impetuoiis  assault  upon  a  town  and  cita- 
del fortified  by  two  ranges  of  embattled  walls,  the  lowest  of  which 
is  higher  than  a  full-grown  date-tree,  A  movable  castle,  contain- 
ing archers,  is  thrust  forward  against  the  walls,  and  the  battle  is 
vigorously  maintained  on  both  sides.  The  dead  are  falling  into 
the  ditch  beneath.  Further  from  the  town  are  soldiers  felling  iht; 
date-trees,  and  advancing  with  spear  and  shield. 

In  one  of  the  reliefs,  scribes  are  seen  taking  an  account  oi  th« 
siaiii  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  following  is  a  copy. 


In  another  relievo  is  the  passage  of  a  river  by  the  army  of  the 
great  king  and  his  allies.  Tlie  soldiers  have  taken  off  their  clothes 
and  accoutrements,  which,  with  the  chariots,  arc  ferried  over  in 
boats.  The  horses,  likewise,  being  relieved  of  their  trappings,  are 
guided  by  swimmers.  A  il  these  are  supported  by  skins,  wuidi 
they  blow  up  as  thev  proceed. 
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sieges,  its  conquests  and  its  triumplis.  We  see 
around  the  gigantic  images  of  the  religion  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  which,  in  monstrous  yet  striking  emblems, 
they  sought  to  express  their  conceptions  of  divinity. 
We  are  here  introduced  to  the  semblances  of  monarchs 
who  flourished  at  least  thirty  centuries  ago ;  we  see 
these  in  their  costumes  of  state,  in  all  the  pomp  and 
;ir:«mstance  of  war,  —  in  the  ardor  of  the  chase,  and 


The  KiiiL'  I. ion  lur.itiiri  :  rniiii  ili''  Niiievaii  .sculpLurus, 


ihe  solemn  ceremonials  of  religion.  Passing  from  these 
t--cenes,  we  are  able  to  make  out  many  of  the  customs 
of  household  life  ;  the  furniture  of  the  dwellings,  the 
tools  and  implements  of  artizans,  the  modes  of  agricul- 
ture, the  crops  of  the  husbandman ;  in  short,  the  oc- 
cupations and  the  amusements  of  the  people  in  the 
dim  and  misty  ages  of  Sardanapalus,  and  perhaps  of 
Semiramis. 

Mr.  Layard,  the  fortunate  discoverer  of  these  rums, 
remarks  that  the  interior  of  the  Assyrian  palace  must 
have  been  in  the  highest  degree  imposing  to  a  stran- 
ger who  entered  it  for  the  first  time,  during  the  flour- 
ishing periods  of  the  empire.  He  was  ushered  in 
through  the  portal,  guarded  by  the  colossal  lions  or 


Tiie  Winged  I.ion :  from  the  Ninevan  sculptures. 


ouQs  of  white  alabaster.  In  the  first  hall  he  found 
h-mself  surrounded  by  the  sculptured  records  of  the 
ef-ipire.  Battles,  sieges,  triumphs,  the  exploits  of  the 
chace,  the  ceremonies  of  religion,  were  portrayed  on 
tht  walls,  sculptured  in  alabaster,  and  painted  in  gor- 
gecus  colors.  Under  each  picture  were  engraved,  in 
characters  filled  up  with  bright  copper,  inscriptions 
describing  the  scenes  represented. 

■  Above  the  sculptures  were  painted  other  events, — 
the  king,  attended  by  his  eunuchs  and  warriors,  re- 
ceiving his  prisoners,  entering  into  alliances  with  other 
monarchs,  or  performing  some  sacred  duty.  These 
reivresentations  were  enclosed  in  colored  borders,  of 
elaborate  and  elegant  design.  The  emblematic  tree, 
winged  bulls,  and  monstrous  animals,  were  conspicuous 


amongst  the  ornaments.  At  the  upper  end  of  the 
hall  was  the  colossal  figure  of  the  king  in  adoration 
before  the  supreme  deity,  or  receiving  from  his  eunue 
the  holy  cup.  He  was  attended  by  warriors  bearir,f; 
his  arms,  and  by  the  priests  or  presiding  divinities. 
His  robes,  and  those  of  his  followers,  were  adorned 
with  groups  of  figures,  anijoals,  and  flowers,  all  painted 
with  brilliant  colors. 

The  stranger  trod  upon  alabaster  slabs,  each  bear- 
ing an  inscription,  recording  (he  titles,  genealogy,  an<i 
achievements  of  the  great  king.  Several  door-ways, 
formed  by  gigantic  winged  lions  or  bulls,  or  by  the 
figures  of  guardian  deities,  led  into  other  apartments, 
which  again  opened  into  more  dislant  halls.  In  each 
were  sculptures.  On  the  walls  of  some  were  proces- 
sions of  colossal  figures,  —  armed  men  and  eunuchs 
Jbllnwing  the  king,  warriors  laden  with  spoil,  leading 
prisoners,  or  bearing  presents  and  offerings  to  the 
gods.  On  the  walls  of  others  were  portrayed  the 
winged  priests,  or  presiding  divinities,  standing  before 
the  sacred  trees. 

The  ceilings  above  him  were  divided  into  square 
compartments,  painted  with  flowers,  or  with  the  fig- 
ures of  animals.  Some  were  inlaid  with  ivory,  each 
compartment  being  surrounded  by  elegant  borders  and 
mouldings.  The  beams,  as  well  as  the  sides  of  the 
chambers,  may  have  been  gilded,  or  even  plated,  with 
gold  and  silver  ;  and  the  choicest  woods,  in  which  the 
cedar  was  conspicuous,  were  used  for  wood-worlf. 
Square  openings  in  the  ceilings  of  tlie.  chambers  ad- 
mitted the  light  of  day.  A  pleasing  shadow  was 
thrown  over  the  sculptured  walls,  and  gave  a  majestic 
expression  to  the  human  features  of  (he  coiost^ai  Ibniis 
which  guarded  the  entrances.  Through  these  aper- 
tures were  seen  the  bright  blue  of  an  eastern  sky. 
enclosed  in  a  frame,  on  which  were  painted  in  vivid 
colors  the  winged  circle,  in  the  midst  of  elegant  orna- 
ments, and  the  graceful  forms  of  ideal  animals. 

These  edifices  were  great  national  monuments, 
upon  the  \v:i.lls  of  which  were  represented  in  sciil]>- 
turc,  or  inscribed  in  alphabetic  characters,  the  chroni- 
cles of  tlie  empire.  He  who  entered  them  might  thus 
read  the  history  and  learn  the  glory  and  triumphs 
of  the  nation.  They  served,  at  tlie  same  time,  lo 
bring  continually  to  the  remembrance  of  those  who 
assembled  within  them  on  festive  occasions,  or  for  the 
celebration  of  religious  -  cerenionies, ,  tlie  deeds  of.  their 
ancestors,  and  the  power  and  majesty  of  their  gods. 
Such  was  the  dwelling  of  the  monarch, —at  once  n 
palace  and  a  temple,  the  abode  of  him  who  united  the 
offices  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king. 

The  ruins  of  Nineveh  disclose  no  tombs  like  those 
of  Egypt,  whose  painted  chambers,  shut  up  from  the 
ravages  of  the  elements,  have  served  to  bear  down  to 
after  ages  the  thoughts,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  their 
ancient  builders.  All  that  remains  are  scattered  bri  :ks, 
generally  marked  with  inscriptions,  with  sculptures 
and  reliefs.  The  most  interesting  and  valuable  are 
the  slabs  whicli  served  as  facings  to  the  interior  vails 
of  the  temples.  It  seems  that  the  buildings  geneially 
were  of  brick,  and  therefore  they  have  cnniibled  away 
beneath  the  wasting  influence  of  time.  The  temples, 
constructed  of  stone,  have  partially  remained,  thcugh 
they  have  been  buried  in  rubbish  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years.  In  the  time  of,  Alexander,  Nineveh 
was  forgotten  ;  and  a  century  before,  when  Xenophoii 
passed  over  its  ruins  ibe  name  of  the  place  Was  lost 
to  the  inhabitants. 
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it  appears  that  the  ani_iei  t  '^''ifices  of  Nmcvcli  had 
no  windows,  but  let  in  m'-otigli  the  roofs,  which 
were  of  wood.  Under  the  Iloor  of  each  room  in  the 
palaces  there  was  a  drain,  consisting  of  an  earthen 
pipe.  The  inscriptions  upon  the  walls  are  in  the 
ancient  arrow-head  characters.  It  appears  that  these 
palaces  were  of  one  story,  but  of  vast  extent.  No 
vestiges  of  the  dwellings  of  the  common  people  re- 
main. These  were,  no  doubt,  slight,  and  it  is  ascer- 
tained that  even  within  the  walls  of  Nineveh  some 
of  the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  tents.  It  is  probable  there 
were  gardens,  orchards,  and  perhaps  farms  also,  within 
the  walls. 

It  appears,  by  the  sculptures,  that  the  Ninevites  were 
acquainted  with  fhf!  arch.  No  columns  are  visible  in 
the  edifices.  Tiie  onisides  of  the  palaces  were  prob;Lbly 
faced  with  sculptured  slabs  of  stone  or  marble,  and 
colored.  The  country  being  level,  they  nuist  have 
been  seen  at  a  distance,  and  the  efiect  was  doubtless 
imposing.  The  brick  which  constituted  the  chief 
material  for  common  edifices,  and  for  the  walls  of  the 
city,  was  made  easily  and  abundantly  from  the  soil. 
Phis  enabled  the  kings  to  erect  those  vast  structures 
desci'ibed  by  the  ancient  historians.  There  were  no 
large  trees  in  the  country.  In  the  palaces  they  used 
alabaster,  marble,  and  basalt,  which  seem  to  have 
oeen  abundant. 

In  sculpture  and  painting,  the  Assyrians  had-  made 
great  progress.  Many  of  the  drawings  on  the  promi- 
nent sculptures  are  elegant.  Everything  shows  a  ta«te 
for  display.  In  aix^hitectural  designs,  and  the  grouping 
of  flowers  and  animals,  for  the  purposes  of  embellish- 
ment, there  is  great  richiiess  and  variety  of  fancy. 
The  dresses  of  the  kings  show  gorgeous  robes,  richly 
embroidered,  fringed,  and  tasselled.  Sandals  of  wood 
or  leather  were  in  use.  Caps  and  tiaras  of  silk  were 
worn  on  the  head. 

Many  articles  of  furniture  were  elegant.  Tables 
of  wood  and  metal,  inlaid  with  ivory,  and  hai'ing  legs 
gracefully  carved,  were  in  the  houses  of  ilit'  ricli, 
Klegant  baskets  appear  to  have  been  in  use.  A  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments  were  employed,  such  as  tassels, 
fringes,  necklaces,  amulets,  clasps,  and  earrings  of 
various  fi)fiiis,  and  of  eleg*ant  workmanship.  There 
were  driuifing-cups  of  gold  and  silver.  Everywhere 
a  love  of  elaborate  and  gaudy  decoration  is  manifested. 
Glass,  for  bottles,  and  vases,  is  found  among  the 
ruins.  There  were  skilful  engravers  on  stone,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  seals.  They  had  gold,  silver, 
lead,  antimony,  and  iron.  These  they  cast  and 
wrought  with  taste  and  skill.  Their  swords  were 
of  cop^r  mixed  with  iron :  they  made  iron  into  steeL 
No  coins  have  been  discovered. 

In  weaving  tlie  Assyrians  excelled.  They  had  the 
art  of  decorating  their  stuffs  by  introducing  colored 
threads  and  tissues  of  gold  in  the  woof.  They  had 
indigo,  cotton,  and  silk,  in  abundance.  Rich  figured 
robins  were  worn  by  the  chiefs.  The  men  appear  to 
havi  cherished  their  beards,  which  were  dressed  in 
long  artificial  curls. 

No  agricultural  implements,  except  the  plough, 
have  been  found.  Irrigation  was  common.  The  ox, 
horse,  ass,  mule,  sheep,  goat,  camel,  and  dog,  were  the 
domestic  animals.  Elephants  were  not  used.  The 
stag,  gazelle,  lion,  tiger,  and  wild  bull,  aObrded  objects 
for  the  chase.  Eels,  fish,  crabs,  and  crocodiles,  are 
figured  in  the  reliefs.    The  chief  food  was  sesame, 


millet,  and  corn,  yet  they  raised  a  variety  of  other 
products. 

The  religion  was  Sahean.  Images  of  winged  Hons, 
and  bulls  of  solerrm  aspect,  with  other  mystic  devices 
in  the  halls  and  chambers,  seem  to  show  that  religion 
was  mixed  with  the  business  of  daily  life,  and  that 
everything  went  on  as  if  in  the  presence  of  presiding 
deities.  In  this  respect  the  Assyrians  were  like  the 
Jews  and  Egyptians.  Chairs,  tables,  couches,  —  the 
common  household  furniture,'; — had  carved  heads  of 
the  lion,  the  bull,  and  the  ram, all  sacred  animals. 

The  Assyrians  appear  to  have  been  fond  of  entei- 
tainments,  and  these  were  conducted  with  great  pomp 
and  luxury.  They  had  vessels  of  gold  and  silver; 
wine  was  abundant,  with  delicious  fruits  and  rich 
viands.  Women  —  even  the  wives  —  danced  naked 
before  the  guests,  and  the  music  of  stringed  instruments 
added  to  the  festivity.  Honey,  incense,  conserves  of 
dates,  were  among  the  delicacies  of  the  repast. 

The  commerce  of  the  Assyrians  was  extensive, 
though  chiefly  carried  on  by  land.  At  a  later  period 
their  maritime  trade  was  also  important.  They  imi- 
tated the  ships  of  the  Pbcsnicians,  which  are  pictured 
on  the  more  modern  sculptures.  The  original  Assyr- 
ian ves.seLs  appear  to  have  been  round,  the  ribs  being 
made  of  willow  boughs,  covered  with  skins.  There  was 
neither  stem  nor  stern  ;  they  were  chiefly  river  craft, 
though  of  siifficient  size  and  strength  to  transport  cat- 
tle. 

In  the  decoration  of  arms  the  Assyrians  were  like 
the  modem  Greeks.  The  hilts  of  swords  and  dag- 
gers were  ornamented  with  gold  chasings  of  eleganl 
forms,  and  the  points  of  the  shea  tlis  with  the  beaks  of 
birds.  The  bow  was  Ihe  chief  weapon  of  war,  and 
this  was  often  richly  mounted.  The  chariots  were 
of  wood,  often  costly,  and  richly  ornamented  with 
paintings.    They  were  open  behind,  and  panelled  on 


War  Chariot :  from  the  reliefs  at  Niuovch, 


the  sides.  They  were  furnished  with  bows,  quiver? 
of  arrows,  javelins,  shields,  hatchets,  and  battle-axes. 
Three  horses  were  sometimes  yoked  abreast,  one  being 
designed  as  a  supply  in  case  of  loss.  The  wheels  had 
six  spokes.  The  harness  and  trappings  of  the  horses 
were  extremely  rich  and  elegant, — -  ribbons,  tassels, 
fringes,  and  rosettes,  of  gay  colors,  profusely  decorated 
the  head  and  neck  and  sides.  The  bits  and  orna- 
ments of  (he  bridles  were  of  gold  Lud  silver.  Embroid 
ercd  robes  were  sometimes  throwi.  over  the  backs  of 
the  chariot  horses.  The  charioteers  and  mounted 
horsemen  constituted  an  imnortant  part  of  an  Assyrian 
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arniv.  Holofenies  nad  no  less  than  1200  mounted 
archers  m  his  Wiir  against  Judah.  In  sieges,  various 
engines,  such  as  ladders  for  scaling,  and  batteries  for 
ilei!K)lishing  wails,  were  employed.  The  warriors 
generally  wore  a  tunic  of  felt,  or  leather,  beneath 
scale-armor  of  iron.  Different  corps  had  different 
uniforms.  The  caps  and  hebnets  were  of  various 
forms  ;  many  were  elegant.  The  shields  were  round, 
"onical  on  one  side,  and  highly  ornamented.  The 
banners  were  carried  by  charioteers :  the  king  and 
his  chief  officers  used  the  bow,  and  attendants  sup- 
plied them  with  arrows.  The  bowmen  drew  the 
arm  to  the  ear,  like  the  Saxons  and  pur  Indians,  and 
not  to  the  breast,  like  the  Greeks.  ■  War  seems  to 
have  been  the  chief  glory  of  kings,  and  it  was  attended 
by  all  the  pomp  which  a  gorgeous  fancy  could  suggest, 
or  unbounded  wealth  supply. 


The  King  in  hia  Cliarioi ;  from  Nineveli. 

The  king  was  the  source  and  centre  of  power;  he 
was  lord  of  the  kingdom,  and  master  of  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  the  people.  These  yielded  without 
nesitation  ;  ho  accepted,  and  used  without  scruple. 
He  consumed  the  treasures  which  the  toil  of  his  sub- 
jects had  gathered  as  his  own,  and  he  sacrificed  their 
happiness,  and  shed  their  blood  as  freely  as  we  do 
that  of  our  domestic  animals,  —  fed  and  bred  for  the 
slaughter-house.  Nor  need  wo  be  too  harsh  in  our 
estimate  of  these  monarchs  of  antiquity,  for  it  is 
easy  to  find  resemblances  in  an  age  of  greater  light. 
Napoleon  sacrificed  as  many  lives  in  his  Russian 
campaign  as  Scnacherib  in  his  invasion  of  Judah; 
the  French  in  Algeria  have  done  deeds  as  merciless 
as  those  of  any  eastern  despot;  the  British,  at  the 
present  moment,  are  waging  war  in  India,  as  grasping 
and  merciless  as  the  wars  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Tig- 
lath  Fileser ;  and  in  our  own  conquest  and  removal  of 
the  Ssminoles,  we  have  closely  followed  the  conduct 
of  the  Assyrian  kings  toward  the  Jews,  which  drew 
down  the  denunciations  and  the  doom  of  prophecy. 

Such  are  the  main  results  of  the  recent  discoveries 
among  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  It  is  clear  that  the 
ancient  Assjrrian  manners  and  customs  greatly  re- 
sembled those  of  the  Babylonians,  which  we  have 
already  described.  We  see  in  them,  indeed,  the  same 
government,  religion,  and  civilization,  in  their  earlier 
stages.  This  is  a  great  accession  to  our  knowledge; 
i',  at  last,  the  writings  upon  the  bricks  and  slabs 
.low  deposited  in  London  and  Paris  shall  be  deci- 
phered, still  more  interesting  contributions  to  history 
will  be  realized.  In  that  event,  long  lines  of  kings, 
(■jifberto  unknown,  may  be  brought  to  light,  wide 
cbasms  in  chronology  may  be  filled  up,  and  the  mazy 


contradictions  and  incongruities  of  Assyrian  history  be 
made  to  disappear  in  the  light  of  clear  and  cona'Ttent 

narrative. 


CHAPTEK  XLVII. 
Description  of  Babylon. 


Suppose^l  Plan  111' Ancient  Brtbjioji. 


Babylon,  the  capital  of  Babylonia,  and  afterwaids 
of  the  Assyrian  empire,  as  well  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
great  empires  which  followed  .it,  was  one  of  the  won- 
ders of  the  ancient  world,  for  its  vast  size,  architectu.ral 
embellishments,  and  the  enormous  wealth  it  contained. 
The  accounts  of  this  cit}',  in  the  "writings  of  the  Greeks, 
seem,  to  an  ordinary  observer,  exaggerated  to  a  high 
degree;  yet  tiles'"  aescriptions  are  so  circumstantial 
and  consistenu  with  known  facts,  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  their  general  truth.  Herodotus,  who  visited 
Babylon  about  450  B.  C,  describes  it  with  great  ' 
minuteness  and  undoubted  fidehty. 

This  famous  city  stood  on  both  sides  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, in  the  middle  of  a  wide  plain.  It  was  an 
exact  square,  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  breadth ;  con- 
sequently, the  whole  circuit  of  the  wails  was  60 
miles.  They  were  350  feet  high,  and  87  feet  thick; 
they  were  built  of  brick  cemented  with  bitumen,  and 
were  encompassed  by  a  broad  ditch,  filled  with  water. 
On  each  side  of  tlie  city  were  25  gates  of  solid  brass, 
and  upwards  of  100  towers  rose  above  the  battlements 
of  the  walls.  The  streets  of  the  city  were  all  straight^ 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner they  formed  676  squares,  each  two  miles  and  a 
quarter  in  circuit.  The  river  ran  through  the  city 
from  north  to  south,  and  on  each  side  was  a  qiiay  of 
the  same  thickness  as  the  "walls  of  the  city.  These 
quays  were  furnished  with  gates  of  brass,  and  steps 
leading  down  to  the  river. 

In  the  centre  of  the  city  was  a  bridge  across  the 
Euphrates,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  arcjies 
were  built  of  stones  fastened  together  with  clamps  o: 
iron  and  lead.  As  the  Euphrates  is  subject  tu  period- 
ical inundations,  occasioned  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  two  canals  were  cut,  to 
turn  the  waters  into  the  Tigris,  and  vast  artifi::ial 
embankments  were  raised  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
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On  the  western  side  of  the  city  was  an  artificial  lake, 
40  miles  square  and  35  Teet  deep,  into  which  the 
■vaters  of  the  river  might  be  turned,  when  necessary. 

At  each  end  of  the  bridge  was  a  palace,  and  a  tun- 
nel passing  under  the  river  afforded  a  communication 
oetween  them.  The  larger  of  thesp  palaces  was  sur- 
ounded  by  walls  seven  miles' in  circuit.  Within  the 
Duter  circuit  were  two  other  walls,  the  one  within  the 
.ither,  and  th(^  whole  three;  were  adorned  with  curious 
sculpture,  representing  different  species  of  animals 
and  hunting  scenes.  This  palace  contained  many 
magniticont  works  of  architecture,  among  which  were 
three  halls  of  brass,  one  under  another,  opening  by  a 
curious  mechanical  contrivance,  and  designed  for  the 
celebration  of  certain  festivals. 

Near  the  centre  of  Babylon  stood  the  temple  of 
Belus,  attributed  to  Semimmis.  tt  comprised  eight 
stories  or  towers,  rising  . one  above  the  other,  to  the 
height  of  600  feet.  In  the  different  stories  were 
large  halls,  with  ceilings,  supported  by  pi]|ar&.  On 
the  top  of  the  whole  was  an  astronomical  observatory. 
In  the  various  parts  of  this  edifice  were  chapels,  appro- 
priated to  the  worship  of  the  god  Bel,  and  other  divin- 
ities, and  all  of  these  contained  treasures  of  immense 
value,  in  statues,  censers,  cups,  and  sacred  vessels  of 
massy  gold.  On  the  summit  of  the  topmost  tower 
were  three  golden  statues  of  divinities,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Rhea.  The  first  was  forty 
feet  high.  That  of  Juno  was  proportionally  inferior 
in  size  ;  she  was  seated  on  a  golden  throne,  with  lions 
at  each  Imee,  and  two  serpents  of  silver.  The  statue 
of  Rhea  was  of  the  same  height  with  that  of  Jupiter ; 
she  grasped  a  serpent  tn  her  right  hand,  and  a  sceptre 
enriched  with  gems  in  her  left.  Accomp;mying  these 
statues  was  a  table  of  beaten  gold,  forty  feet  long  and 
fifteen  feet  wide,  supporting  goblets  and  vases  of  the 
richest  description.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
.treasures  in  this  temple  amounted  in  value  to  six 
nundred  millions  of  dollars.  All  this  weahh  the  kings 
of  Babylon  had  acquired  by  the  plunder  of  their 
neighbors. 

The  hanging  gardens  were  among  the  chief  curiosi- 
ties of  the  city.  The  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  having 
been  bred  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Media,  desired 
to  have  something  in  Babylon  to  resemble  the  scenes 
af  her  childhood ;  and  the  king,  to  gratify  her,  caused 
hese  gardens  to  be  constructed.  They  consjsted  of 
large  terraces  raised  upon  arches,  one  over  the  other. 
On  the  tops  of  the  highest  terraces  were  first  laid  large 
flat  stones :  over  these  a  layer  of  reeds  mixed  with 
bitumen,  and  on  these  a  layer  of  bricks  closely  ce- 
mented. All  these  were  covered  with  sheets  of  lead, 
which  served  as  a  floor  for  the  garden  mould ;  and 
this  mould  was  so  deep  that  large  trees  could  take 
root  in  it.  The  whole  surface  was  diversified  with 
trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  and  with  summer-houses, 
from  which  the  most  delightful  prospects  were  afforded. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  call  in  question  the  astonish- 
ing magnitude  of  Babylon,  many  persons  have  been 
perplexed  in  endeavoring  to  discover  how  its  inhab- 
itants could  have  been  supplied  with  food.  In  the 
narratives  of  ancient  writers  we  hear  nothing  of  those 
famines  which  often  prevail  in  the  populous  cities  of 
China,  and  other  countries  of  the  East,  and  which 
reduce  the  wretched  natives  to  the  most  deplorable 
straits  for  food.  On  the  contrary,  the  Babylonians 
arc  represented  as  living  in  great  plenty,  and  the  up- 
per classes  as  enjoying  the  habitual  use  of  expensive 


luxuries.  All  this  may  be  explained  by  referring  to  i\:  e 
fertility  of  Babylonia,  which,  owing  to  irrigation  of  the 
lands,  not  only  produced  more  abundantly  than  othei 
countries,  but  also  supplied  a  quicker  succession  of  crops, 
— one  product  of  nature  speedily  following;  another  in 
the  same  season.  The  Babylonians  also,  like  the  in- 
habitants of  Southern  Asia  in  general,  lived  on  the  sim- 
ple and  immediate  produce  of  the  ground ;  and  it  is  well 
Icnown  that  nations  subsisting  chiefly  on  grains  and 
roots  attain  a  degree  of  populousness  almost  incredible 
to  those  who  judge  animal  food  necessary  to  existencn. 
In  the  dry  climate  of  Babylonia  the  crops  of  many 
years  might  be  treasured  up  with  safety,  and  we  have 
abundant  proof  in  history  that  this  expedient  for  pre- 
venting scarcity  was  in  actual  use  by  the  Babylo- 
nians. 

After  Alexander's  conquest,  history  says  very  littk 
of  tliis  great  city.  For  a  time  it  was  the  capital  of 
Seleucus,  but  he  soon  transfeiTed  his  court  to  Anti 
och.  A  Parthian  general  is  said  to  have  ravaged 
it  about  B.  C.  127,  destroying  the  public  buildings, 
and  carrying  off  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
to  slavery.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Augustus, 
Babylon  was  almost  deserted.  Some  time  afterwards 
the  Jews  took  refuge  in  this  city,  where  they  were 
cruelly  persecuted  by  Caliguk.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century  the  walls  were  used  as  an  en- 
closure for  game,  by  the  King  of  Persia.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  the  only  inhabitants  of 
Babylon  were  a  few  Jews.  At  this  date  the  Euphra- 
tes liad  changed  its  course,  and  no  longer  reached  the 
city,  except  by  means  of  a  small  canal.  After  this, 
we  hear  no  more  of  Babylon  but  as  a  heap  of  ruins. 
It  is  now  a  scene  of  desolation,  and  strikingly  fulfils 
the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  uttered  in  the  height  of  its 
prosperity  :  "  And  Babylon,  the  glory  of  kingdoms, 
the  beauty  of  the  Chaldee's  excellency,  shall  be  as 
when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  The 
wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lurk  in  its  ruins :  the 
houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures;  there  shall 
the  owls  dwell  and  the  satyrs  dance." 


CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

Celebrated  Characters  amonf^  the.  Assyrians  and 
Babylonians.     General  Remarks, 

NiMROD  was  the  son  of  Gush,  the  grandson  of  Ham, 
and  great-grandson  of  Noah.  In  becoming  what  the 
Scriptures  call  "  a  mighty  hunter,"  he  seems  to  have 
had  two  objects  in  view.  The  first  was  to  gain  thi3 
people's  affection,  bj' delivering  them  from  the  ravages 
of  wild  beasts.  The  other  was  to  train  up  numbers 
of  young  people,  by  the  exercise  of  hunting,  to  endure 
labor  and  hardship ;  to  form  them  to  the  use  of  arras, 
and  the  practice  of  discipline  and  obedience,  that  he 
might  in  the  end  have  a  body  of  soldiers  at  command 
for  more  serious  purposes  than  hunting  animals. 

We  find  in  ancient  writers  some  notice  of  this  arti- 
fice. Diodorus  mentions  Nimrod,  under  the  name  of 
Ninus,  in  these  words  :  "  Ninus,  the  most  ancient  of 
Assyrian  kings  mentioned  in  history,  performed  great 
actions.  Being  naturally  of  a  warlike  disposition,  and 
ambitious  of  the  glory  that  attends  valor,  he  armed  a 
considerable  number  of  young  men,  who  were  brave 
and  vigorous  like  himself, '  trained  them  up  a  long 
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time  in  exercises  atid  hardships,  and  by  that  means 
accustomed  them  to  bear  the  fatigues  of  war  patiently, 
and  to  tac  danger  with  courage." 

Semirainis  may  be  reiiarded  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable women  that  ever  lived,  although,  according 
to  the  opiaiotis  of  many,  the  actions  recorded  of  her 
cannot  be  justly  ascribed  to  a  single  person,  but 
ought  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  collated  view  of  the 
achievements  of  many  distinct  sovereigns.  What  is 
known  of  her,  however,  serves  to  show  her  general  spirit 
and  character.  Ambition,  and  the  love  of  glory,  were 
evidently  the  predominant  features  of  the  character  of 
Semiramis.  Regardless  of  the  welfare  of  others,  she 
took  delight  only  in  conquering  nations,  and  in  perioim- 
ing  deeds  designed  to  send  her  fame  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  globe,  and  transmit  it  to  posterity.  No 
risk  was  thought  too  consider^ible,  no  expense  too 
great,  and  no  trouble  too  oppressive,  to  a  woman  bent  on 
gmspirig  at  splendid  though  empty  distinctions.  Her 
name  is,  indeed,  recorded  on  the  page  of  history,  and 
mighty  actions  are  ascribed  to  her;  but  they  are  so 
deeply  involved  in  obscurity  that  they  can  scarcely  be 
called  the  acts  of  Semiramis;  and  the  progi'ess  of  in- 
tellectual liffht  and  sound  i;nowlcdge  has  shown  them 
rather  to  merit  condemnation  than  applause. 

Belesis,  the  governor  of  Babylonia,  was  a  Chaldean 
priest.  He  seems  to  have  been  crafty  and  mean,  for 
he  practised  deception  upon  Arbaces,  his  coadjutor  in 
the  conquest  of  Assyria.  Being  informed  of  the  im- 
mense treasures  consumed  in  the  palaces  by  the  con- 
flagration of  Nineveh,  he  pretended  to  Arbaces  that 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  his  god,  Belus,  to  carry  the 
ashes  of  the  city  to  Babylon.  The  ashes  were  accord- 
ingly taken  thither,  and  were  doubtless  well  sifted  by 
the  pious  Belesis.  The  trick  was  aftenvards  discov- 
ered, and  the  deceiver  was  condemned  fo  death ;  but 
Arbaces  generously  left  him  in  possession  of  his-  throne, 
•raying,  "  The  good  he  has  done  ought  to  serve  as  a 
reil  to  his  crime."  It  is  added  that  Belesis  became  so 
debased  "as  to  disgust  Arbaces,  wlio  seems  to  have 
despised  efi'eminacy.  Accordingly,  he  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  reprove  the  Babylonian  sovereign :  but  the 
latter  caused  the  messenger  to  be  assailed  by  various 
seductions,  and  forgetting  bis  mission,  he  became  more 
dissipated  than  the  object  of  his  intended  reproof. 

Nebuchadnezzar  distinguished  himself  by  executing 
the  great  piujects  which  had  been  first  conceived  by 
his  father.  After  he  had  firmly  established  himself 
upon  the  throne,  and  enlarged  and  secured  the  borders 
of  his  empire,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment and  embellishment  of  his  capital.  In  his  hands 
Babylon  acquired  that  magnitude  and  splendor  for 
which  it  was  celebrated  in  subsequent  ages.  To 
Nebuchadnezzar  we  must  assign  the  most  magnifi- 
cent ornamental  and  useful  objects  in  that  great  city ; 
—  the  fortifications,  the  gardens,  the  lakes,  &c.,  which 
some  writers  ascribe  to  Semiramis.  This  suppo- 
sition agrees  with  the  scriptural  account  of  his  own 
vain-glorious  boast,  as  h.e  looked  down  upon  the  city 
from  the  terraces  of  his  palace  :  "  Is  not  this  great 
Baby.on,  that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the  king- 
dom by  the  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honor  of 
my  majesty  ?  " 

If  we  attempt  to  pass  from  these  sketches  of  indi- 
vidual character  to  general  views  of  the  Assyrian 
jiionarchs,  we  are  necessarily  embarrassed  by  the  im- 
perfect state  of  our  knowledge,  and  the  apocryphal 
liiit'ore  of  many  of  th*"  details,  which,  in  the  alraence 


of  more  authentic  materials,  are  received  as  history. 
Cautioned  by  these  considerations,  we  may  still  arrive 
at  certain  important  conclusions,  in  respect  to  the 
poli^j  and  influence  of  these  ancient  governments. 

It  is  certain  that  the  countries  of  Assyria  and  Bab- 
ylonia once  teemed  with  a  population  to  whom  fertile 
fields,  large  flocks,  ample  harvests,  productive  manu- 
factures, and  an  extended  commerce,  gave  occupation 
and  support ;  that  they  were  covered  with  cities 
abounding  in  wealth  and  luxury;  and  that  here,  in- 
deed, was  the  seat  of  trade,  arts,  and  civilization.  It 
is  ecuaUy  certain  that  these  territories  are  now,  to  a 
great  extent,  desolate,  the  soil  unproductive,  and  the 
inhabitants,  few  in  number,  in  a  state  of  abject  bar- 
barism. As  the  climate  of  these  lands  is  the  same 
now  as  in  ancient  times,  —  as  the  hills,  valleys,  rivers 

—  the  great  landmarks  of  nature  —  are  ever  the  s-ame, 

—  wheiice  the  amazing  differehce  between  the  past 
and  the  present,  in  all  the  features  of  moral  and  polit- 
ical geography  ? 

The  answer  is  full  of  instruction;  it  is  to  govern- 
ment we  must  impute  these  striking  phenomena.  At 
the  outset  of  society,  the  rulers  of  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia, the  Nimrods  and  Ashurs,  were  doubtless  mili- 
tary chieftains,  who  had  yet  the  enlightened  views  of 
statesmen.  They  established  regular  governments, 
insured  tranquillity,  and  gave  general  security  to  life 
and  property.  Under  such  auspices,  the  industry  and 
genius  of  the  people  found  scope  in  the  cultivation  ol 
the  soil,  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  and,  in  due  time, 
in  the  working  of  mines,  and  the  labors  and  inventions 
attendant  upon  the  arts  which  have  birth  among  a 
thriving  people. 

Admitting  the  despotic  character  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchies,  we  still  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  administered,  at  least  for  long  periods  of  time, 
with  ability  and  wisdom.  Selfish  as  these  sovereign? 
seem — blemished  as  are  their  personal  annals  by 
acts  of  cruelty,  debauchery  and  crime  —  the  results 
show  that  many  of  them  were  statesmen  of  enlarged 
views ;  and  if  we  camiot  call  them  patriots,  we  may 
at  least  assign  to  them  that  eniiglitened  ambition 
which  seeks  glory  in  national  improvement.  Not 
only  the  records  of  history,  but  the  vestiges  of  canals, 
dykes,  embankments  and  bridges,  testify  to  the  libera_ 
policy  of  some  of  these  ancient  sovereigns  in  the  pro- 
motion of  internal  improvements  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculture,  commerce  and  the  arts. 

To  this  source,  then, —  the  wise  encouragement  of 
government,  —  we  are  to  li^ok  for  the  wealth  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  The  for- 
eign wars  of  the  kings,  at  certain  periods,  may  have 
given  to  the  two  great  capitals  a  portion  of  theii 
splendor;  but  the  substantial  prosperity  of  the  king 
dom  was  doubtless  diminished  rather  than  augmented 
by  these  means.  From  the  luxury  consequent  upon 
the  plunder  of  other  nations,  we  may  suppose  the  cor- 
ruptions sprung  which  debased  aliky  the  government 
and  the  people,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  total 
wreck  of  society  which  ensued.  In  this  condition, 
Assyria  and  Babylonia  became  the  victims  of  Mahom- 
etanism,  a  system  of  religion  and  law,  which  in  all 
ages  and  all  countries  has  impoverished  the  masses, 
and  proved  an  effectual  barrier  to  general  prosperity 
and  national  civilization.  '*  The  grass  never  growh 
where  the  Sultan's  horse  has  set  his  foot"  is  an  east- 
ern proverb,  the  force  of  whicn  is  seen  in  many  of  the 
finest  portions  of  Asia. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

700  to  534  B.C. 

tteign  of  Dijoces  —  Scythian  Invasion — .End 
of  the  Median  Empire. 

Media  comprised  ihe  country  south  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  now  belonging-  to  Persia;  and  called  Irak  Adjemi, 
or  Persian  Irak,  to  distin^ish  it  from  Irak  Arabi,  or 
Babylonian  Irak.    It  constitutes  the  central  part  of  the 

present  kingdom  of  Persia,  It  is  traversed  by  long 
naked  mountains,  with  fertile  valleys  between.  It  is 
scattered  over  with  ruins  of  cities,  aqueducts,  gardens 
and  roads,  whose  founders  have  faded  from  the  pages 
of  history. 

Such  is  Media  proper ;  but  as  spoken  of  in  history, 
it  is  impos.^ible  to  fix  its  boundaries,  for  they  varied  at 
different  times.  The  country  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  tlio  date  of  the  first  kings  of  Assyria.  Semiramis 
is  said  to  have  marched  hither  with  a  large  army, 
which  implies  that  the  Medes  were  then  numerous 
and  powerful.  She  is  said  to  have  caused  many 
monuments  to  be  raised  along  her  track,  and  some  of 
the  existing  vestiges  of  cities  and  gardens  are  referred 
to  her  time. 

The  ancient  population  of  Media  seems  to  have 
possessed  a  vigorous  character,  and  to  have  been 
greatly  addicted  to  horsemanship.  Their  country, 
coi^isting  of  mountains  and  valleys,  was  favorable  to 
the  breeding  of  horses,  the  Nisjean  plain,  alone,  having 
150,000  at  a  time.  In  other  respects,  the  country  was 
also  highly  productive.  For  many  aj^es,  the  Median 
nation  seems  to  have  been  more  important  than  the 
Persian,  In  the  later  ages,  when  Media  became 
more  known,  it  Is  spoken  of  as  divided  into  Great 
Media,  of  which  Ecbatana,  now  Hamadan,  was  the 
capital ;  and  Lesser  Mf.dia,  of  which  Gaza,  now  Fehris, 
was  the  capital. 

The  same  confusion  whicli  attends  the  early  history 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  disfigures  that  of  Media. 
Ctesias,  a  Greek  physician,  who  lived  seventeen  years  j 


at  the  Persian  court  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxea  Mnemoii 
tells  one  story,  and  Herodotus  another.  These  are 
utterly  irreconcilable,  but  on  the  supposition  that  each 
omits  large  portions  of  history,  and  one  frequently 
speaks  of  dynasties  wholly,  overlooked  by  the  other. 

Groping  in  this  darkness,  we  are  only  able  to  assurs 
ourselves  of  the  facts  above  stated  in  relation  to  the 
remote  snnals  of  Media.  There  were,  doubtless, 
kings  and  dynasties  wholly  lost  to  history,  except  such 
casual  glimpses  as  are  revealed  in  the  accounts  of 
Assyria  and  Babylonia,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  Dijoces  as  the  founder  of  a  very 
ancient  line  of  kings,  but  we  know  nothing  of  them. 
Subsequent  to  this,  in  the  eighth  century  B.  C, 
Media  appears  to  be  a  province  of  Assyria,  of  which 
Arbaces  is  satnip  or  governor.  Disgusted  with  the 
effeminacy  of  Sardanapalus,  he  combined  with  Belesis, 
governor  of  Babylonia,  and  together  they  overturned 
and  divided  the  empire.  876  B.  C.  Arbaces  became 
King  of  Media,  over  which  he  reigned  twenty-eight 
years.  Ctesias  makes  his  dynasty  consist  of  eight 
kings. 

Herodotus  considers  another  Dijoces  than  the  ore 
already  mentioned,  as  the  true  founder  of  the  Median 
empire.  He  may  have  been  one  of  the  successor?  of 
Arbaces,  who  extended  his  dominion  over  all  Media, 
reducing  the  independent  tribes  and  consolidating  the 
whole  into  one  empire.  He  was  originally  no  more 
than  a  private  citizen  ;  hut  he  bore  a  high  character  for 
talents  and  prudent  conduct.  In  his  time,  great  disorders 
were  prevalent  in  the  country,  owing  (o  defects  in  the 
government,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  want  of  all  govern- 
ment. Dijoces,  on  account  of  his  commanding  quali- 
ties and  high  reputation,  was  elevated  to  the  post  of 
chief  man  in  his  native  village.  In  this  ofTice  he 
acquitted  himself  with  great  discretion  and  succes!?; 
and  brought  the  inhabitants  of  his  village  into  reg''!- 
lar  and  peaceful  modes  of  life.  The  members  of  th-: 
other  communities,  whom  perpetual  disorders  hiul 
kept  in  a  wretched  and  suffering  state,  observing  t.'ie 
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good  order  and  proaperity  which  the  government  of 
Dijoces  had  introduced,  began  to  apply  to  him,  and 
make  him  the  arhitrator  of  their  differences. 

The  fame  of  his  equity  daily  increased,  and  his  in- 
fluence in  the  nation  soon  eclipsed  that  of  any  other 
man.  He  now  conceived  the  dcsio^n  of  estabHshing 
his  authority  in  a  formal  and  permanent  manner.  For 
this  purpose,  he  withdrew  from  public  business,  pre- 
tending to  be  overwhehned  with  the  multiplicity  of  its 
cares.  The  want  of  his  advice  and  authority  was  so 
sensibly  felt  that  Dijoces  found  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading the  people  to  elect  him  their  king-.  This 
is  said  to  have  occurred  about  700  years  before 
Christ. 

Dijoces,  having  secured  his  authority  in  this  man- 
ner, determined  to  surround  himself  with  all.  those 
marks  of  dignity  and  power  which  inspire  respect  for 
the  person  of  a  monarch.  He  caused  his  subjects  to 
build  him  a  magnificent  palace,  strongly  fortified; 
and  in  this  residence  he  maintained  a  large  body  of 
guards,  with  trains  of  attendants,  servants,  &c.  Hav- 
itig  thus  provided  for  his  personal  security,  he  under- 
took the  task  of  civilizirig  the  Medes,  and  bringing 
them  into  sober  and  orderly  habits.  Before  his  time 
they  led  a  barbarous  Hfe,  and  their  habits  were  roving 
and  unsettled.  Dijoces  determined  to  build  a  large 
city,  as  a  means  of  giving  a  new  and  permanent  chai'- 
acter  to  the  population. 

He  accordingly  selected  a  spot,  and  marked  out  the 
zircuit  of  the  walls.  The  people  willingly  assisted  in 
carrying  his  ]){aus  iiuo  effect;  so  high  an  opinion  did 
they  entertain  of  his  wisdom.  When  the  whole  was 
completed,  the  city  was  encompassed  with  seven  walls, 
one  within  the  otiier;  the  interior  walls  rising  aboVe 
the  outer,  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  seven 
could  be  seen  at  once  from  without.  The  site  of  the 
place  favored  this  design,  it  being*  a  rising  ground, 
with  an  equal  slope  on  every  side.  Within  the  seventli 
enclosure  stood  the  king's  palace  and  treasury.  Out- 
side of  this  were  lodged  the  officers  of  bis  household  ; 
the  remainder  of  the  city  was  occupied  by  the  com- 
mon people.  This  city  he  named  Ecbatanai  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Ispa- 
han, though  more  probably  the  site  was  near  the 
present  city  of  Hamadan. 

Dijoces  made  good  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Medes  ;  but  either  from  a  fear  of  conspiracies,  or  with 
a  design  to  envelop  himself  in  mystery,  and  thereby 
strike  the  people  with  awe,  he  passed  all  his  time  in 
the  innermost  part  of  his  palace,  unseen  by  the  multi- 
tude. They  continued  to  regard  him  with  feelings  of 
ohtulience  and  veneration,  and  his  reign  passed  in 
tranquillity,  undisturbed  either  by  domestic  sedition  or 
foreign  war.     He  died  B.  C.  657. 

Phraortcs  his  son,  succeeded  him.  He  was  of  a 
very  warlike  temper,  and  not  content  with  the  king- 
dom of  Media,  invaded  the  territory  of  the  Persians, 
defeated  them  in  a  gi"eat  battle,  and  eslablishcd  his 
own  dominion  over  them.  Uniting  the  Persian  army 
to  that  of  Media,  he  found  himself  strong  enough  to 
attack  other  neighboring  nations.  He  made  many 
conquests,  and  at  length,  turned  his  arms  against  the 
Assyrians.  In  this  war,  however,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. The  Median  army  was  defeated,  and  compelled 
to  retreat  to  their  own  country.  The  Assyrians  pur- 
sued them,  captured  Ecbata.na,  pillaged  the  city,  and 
stripped  the  royal  palace  of  all  its  treasures  and  orna- 
ments. Phraortes  escaped  to  the  mountains,  but  was 
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pursued  and  overtaken  by  his  enemies,  who  deliber- 
ately shot  him  through  with  darts. 

Cyaxares  I.  is  tlie  next  King  of  Media  mentioned 
in  history.  He  is  said  to  have  begun  his  reign  B.  C. 
635.  He  re-established  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom, 
and  enlarged  its  borders  by  new  conquests.  He  next 
undertook  a  AVTtr  against  the  Assyrians,  to  avenge  the 
insult  which  his  nation  had  sustained  In  the  sacking 
of  Ecbatana.  In  the  first  battle  he  defeated  the  As- 
syrians, and  drove  them  into  Nineveh,  their  capital. 
Pursuing  his  victory,  he  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which 
was  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  an  unexpected 
event  suddenly  turned  the  tide  of  war  against  the 
invaders. 

A  great  army  of  Scythians,  from  the  neighborhood 
of  tlie  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  had  a  short 
time  before  this  expelled  the  Cimmerians  from  Eu- 
rope, and  was  still  marching,  under  the  command  of 
King  Matlyes,  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  Cimmerians 
had  found  means  to  escape  from  their  enemies,  and 
the  Scythians,  in  the  pursuit,  advanced  as  far  as  Me- 
dia. The  account  of  this  invasion  was  brought  to 
Cyaxares  while  he  was  encamped  before  Nineveh. 
He  immediately  raised  the  siege,  and  marched  with  all 
his  forces  against  the  mighty  arrhy  of  barbarians 
which  threatened  to  overwhelm  all  the  civilized  por- 
tion of  Asia.  The  two  ai'mics  met;  the  Medes  were 
vanquished,  and  the  Scythians  were  masters  of  all  Me- 
dia and  the  neighboring  countries.  They  next  directed 
their  mfirch  to  Egypt,  but  Psammctichus,  the  king  of 
that  country,  purchased  their  friendship  with  presents. 
They  ihcn  overran  Palestine,  and  plundered  the  temple 
.of  Venus,  at  Askclon,  wliich  was  the  most  ancient 
shritie  dedicated  to  tlmt  goddess.  Some  of  them 
settled  permanently  at  Bethshan,  a  city  belonging  to 
the  .lewish  tribe  of  Manasseh,  which,  from  this  cir- 
cimislance,  received  the  name  of  Scythopolis. 

During  a  period  of  twenty-eight  years  the  Scythi- 
ans remained  masters  of  Media,  Armenia,  Cappadocia, 
Pontus,  Colchis,  and  Iberia :  that  is,  they  continued 
marching  hither  and  thither  over  these  countries, 
spreading  desolation  wherever  they  came.  The  Medes. 
finding  it  Impossible  to  expel  them  from  their  territo- 
ries by  force,  resorted  to  stratagem.  Under  pretence 
of  strengthening  the  alliance  which  they  bad  been 
forced  to  make  with  these  people,  they  invited  the 
greater  part  of  them  to  a  general  feast,  which  was 
particSated  in  by  every  family.  Each  master  of  the 
least  made  his  guests  intoxicated,  and  in  thiit  condi- 
tion the  Scythians  wei'c  nearly  all  massacred.  The 
Medes  then  re-conquered  the  provinces  which  they  had 
lost,  and  once  more  extended  their  empire  to  the  banks 
of  the  river  Halys,  in  Asia  Jlinor,  which  was  their 
ancient  iioundary  in  the  west. 

Those  of  the  Scythians  who  escaped  the  massacre 
fled  into  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived in  a  friendly  manner  by  King  Halyattes.  This 
brought  on  a  war  between  him  and  Cyaxares ;  and  a 
Median  army  immediately  advanced  to  the  frontiers 
of  Lydia.  Many  battles  were  fouglit  in  the  space  of 
five  years,  without  any  decisive  results.  In  the  sixth 
year,  a  very  remarkable  event  happened.  At  tht. 
commencement  of  a  battle  between  the  armies  of  the 
two  nations  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  occurred.  The  com- 
batants, terrified  at  this  phenomenon,  believed  it  to  be 
a  sign  of  the  anger  of  the  gods,  and  immediately  put 
an  end  to  the  fight.  A  peace  was  concluded  between 
the  two  kings  in  consequence  of  this  interruptioji 
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hostilities.  The  eclipse,  although,  unexpected  by  the 
Medes  and  Lydians,  who  weie  ignorant  of  the  regular 
ftiotions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  had  been  foretold  to 
Uie  Greeks  by  Thales,  an  astronomer  of  Miletus. 

In  order  to  render  this  peace  more  firm  and  sacred, 
the  two  iTioriarchs  added  to  it  the  sanction  of  an  inter- 
marriage, and  Halyattcs  gave  his  daughter  Aryenis  to 
Astyages,  the  eldest  son  of  Gyaxares.  The  manner 
of  contracting  an  alliance  by  these  people  deserves  to 
be  mentioned.  Among  other  ceremonials  which  they 
used  in  common  with  tlie  Greeks,  the  two  coiUracting 
parties  made  incisions  in  their  own  arms,  and  licked 
one  another's  blood. 

The  first  care  of  Cyaxares,  after  the  peace  with 
he  Lydians,  \'\'as  to  renew  the  siege  of  Nineveh. 
.■Jebuchaaiiezzar,  the  King  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he 
had  contracted  an  alliance,  joined  him  in  the  war 
against  the  Assyrians ;  and  by  a  union  of  the  forces 
of  these  two  powers,  Nineveh  was  taken  and  destroyed, 
806  B.  C.    Cyaxares  died  shortly  after  this  event. 

Astyages  succeeded  his  father  Cyaxares  B.  C.  595. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  the  monarch  called  in  Scripture 
Ahasuenis.  His  reign,  though  long,  is  not  marked  by 
any  considerable  event.  He  had  two  children,  Cyax- 
ares and  Mandane  :  the  latter  was  married  to  Camby- 
ses,  son  of  Achemenes,  King  of  Persia.  From  this 
marriage  sprinig  Cyrus,  already  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  Babylonia.  On  the  dentil  of  Astyages,  the 
throne  was  occupied  by  Cyaxares  II.,  his  son,  fre- 
(piently  called  Darius  the  Mede.  This  prince,  in 
conjunction  with  his  nephew  Cyrns,  captured  Baby- 
lon. On  the  death  of  Cyaxare^^  and  Canibyses,  the 
kingdoms  of  Media  and  Persia  both  devolved  on  Cyrus; 
and  after  this  period,  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  one 
empire.  The  farther  history  of  this  celebrated  mon- 
arch will  be  given  in  our  account  of  Pei'sia. 


CHAPTER  L. 

Manners,  Customs^  ^■•c,  of  ike  Ancient  Medes — 
Celebrated  Characiers  —  Antiquities. 

The  Medes  differed  more  widely  from  the  Babyloni- 
ans and  Assyrians  than  the  two  latter  nations  from  one 
another.  The  Medes  are  said  to  have  been  originally 
very  warlike,  though  in  the  time  of  Cyrus  they  had 
become  effeminate  and  luxurious,  and  were  charged 
with  corrupting  the  Persian  plainness  and  simplicifv'. 
They  were  celebrated  for  the  use  of  the  bow,  with 
which  they  fought  on  horseback.  Their  arrows  are  said 
to  have  been  poisoned  with  a  bituminous  liquor,  which 
burnt  the  flesh  with  such  intensity  that  water  increased 
the  heat,  and  dust  alone  could  assuage  it.  An  ancient 
writer,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  affirms  that  they  main- 
tained a  breed  of  dogs  for  the  purpose  of  devouring 
their  friends,  parents,  and  relations,  when  tliey  were 
at  the  point  of  death,  because  they  looked  upon  it  as 
dishonorable  to  die  on  a  bed,  or  be  laid  in  the  ground. 
But  we  do  not  find  this  strange  account  substantiated 
by  any  trustworthy  author. 

The  practice  of  polygamy,  so  destructive  to  domestic 
tiappiness,  was  carried  by  the  Medes  to  a  great  excess. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  even ,  enforced  by  daw. 
rhsy  were  noted  for  their  celebration  of  birth-days, 
'heir  "  distinction  of  ranks,  their  forms  of  salutation, 
iJid  the  eagerness  with  which  they  adopted  for- 
■ign  fashions.    The  arts  and  sciences  were  by  no 


means  in  a  forward  state  among  them.  Cyaxares 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  their  first  king  that 
coined  gold  money.  These  pieces  were,  perhaps,  the 
coins  which  subsequently  received  the  name  of  Ifaries, 
from  the  belief  that  they  were  first  stniclc  by  Darius. 

The  Medes  had  a  great  reverence  for  diviners  and 
soothsayers,  and  were  much  addicted  to  the  practice 
of  augury.  Tlie  priests  took  from  the  spoik  of  con' 
quest  whatever  they  chose,  under  pretext  of  dedicating 
it  to  the  gods.  They  h;id  neither  temples,  altars,  nor 
statues,  to  aid  their  religious  worship,  nor  did  they, 
like  many  other  ancient  nations,  believe  the  gods  to 
be  l)orn  of  men.  They  offered  up  sacrifices  on  the 
suvnraits  of  mountains,  to  the  sun,  moon,  earth,  fire, 
water,  and  winds. 

■  The  .government  of  Media  was  despotic,  from  tlie 
accession  of  Arbaces  to  the  throne;  but  the  kings, 
th(m<;h  they  claimed  to  be  nearly  equal  to  the  gods 
themselves,  had  not  the  power  of  reversing  their  owi. 
decrees ;  hence  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  laws  of 
the  Medes  and  Persians  as  unalterable.  The  mon- 
arch administered  justice  in  his  own  person,  and  in 
order  that  he  might  be  properly  qualified  for  this 
business,  particular  care  was. taken  to  educate  tht 
kings'  sons  in  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  country. 
Slavery  existed  among  the  Medes,  but  the  severity . 
of  this  institution  was  mitigated  by  strict  laws. 

Celchratiid  Characters.  —  If  the  accounts  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  are  worthy  of  cred'.',, 
several  of  the  Median  kings  were  persons  of  extraor- 
dinary merit.  The  mingled  prudence,  moderation, 
and  wisdom  of  Phraortes,  distinguish  him  as  infinitely 
superior  to  the  ordinary  race  of  ambitious  and  bloody 
founders  of  empires,  Arbaces  seems  to  have  been  an 
able  soldier,  an  enlightened  statesman,  and  a  gener- 
ous man.  Cyaxares  I.  was  unquestionably  a  inonarcL 
of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and  a  similar  remark 
may  be  applied  to  Cyaxares  If. ;  but  the  value  of  any 
general  observations  upon  topics  like  these  will  appeal 
small,  when  we  consider  that  different  authors  assign 
different  dates,  names,  and  actions  to  these  individuals. 

Antiquities. — However  obscure  the  early  history  of 
Media  may  be,  there  are  existing  proofs  that  it  was  a 
populous  country  at  a  very  remote  date.  Every  por- 
tion of  it  now  displays  the  ruins  of  cities,  aqueducts, 
and  walls,  some  of  great  antiquity.  Near  the  city  of 
Teheran,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  RhagK,  nvw 
Rei,  to  which  the  Jews  were  removed  after  the  Baby- 
lonisli  captivity,  as  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Tobit. 
For  three  miles,  in  every  direction,  are  seen  burnt 
bricks,  mounds,  mouldering  walls,  towers  and  tombs. 

Hama/laii,  of  comparatively  modern  date,  is  sup- 
!  posed  to  be  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ecbatana. 
It  presents  numerous  vestiges  of  the  ruined  city.  In 
tliis  region  is  Besittoon,  which  forms  a  high  rock,  cut 
smooth  on  one  side,  and  impending  over  the  road  Hke 
a  canopy.  On  an  almost  inaccessible  point,  are  sculp- 
tured a  group  which  represents  a  procession.  Theri? 
are  also  other  remarkable  excavations  and  sculptures 
This  rock  is  supposed  to  be  the  mountain  called  Bajis- 
taTwn,  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Semiramis,  and 
where  she  is  said  to  have  made  a  garden,  and  causeo. 
her  image,  with  one  hundred  guards  around  her,  to  be 
chiselled  on  the  rocks.  Such  are  some  of  the  antiqtii- 
ties  of  this  region  which  belong  to  the  Median  period 
of  its  history.  Others  are  of  a  later  date ;  and  as  Media 
became,  and  still  is,  an  important  province  of  Persia, 
they  will  be  noticed  in  the  account  of  that  kingdom. 
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nearly  superseded  the  Sabeism  of  Babylonia  and, 
Assyria,  after  the  conquest  of "  Cyms.  The  Sabeans 
worshipped  images,  while  the  Magiahs  regaided  this 
as  idolatry ;  and  hence  a  strong  repugnance  between 
these  two  ancient  modes  of  faith.  The  Persians  de- 
stroyed the  idols  of  all  nations  whom  they  conquered. 
The  modern '  GWircs  preserve  the  Magian  doctrine, 
hut  their  number  is  small. 

Persia  Proper  is  a  country  of  rugged  mounteins  anij 
sandy  deserts,  interspersed  with  fertile  valleys.  Orig- 
inally, the  people  were  hardy  and  brave,  and  hence 
they  became  the  conquerors  of  the  adjacent  territories. 

Media,  now  the  province  of  Irak  Arabi,  has  been 
already  described.  Here  are  the  cities  of  Ispahan  and 
Tehemn ;  the  former  was  once  the  capital,  but  the 
king  now  holds  bis  court  at  the  latter.  The  Medcs 
and  Persians  are  supposed  to  have  been  originally  the 
same  people. 

Susiana,  now  Kkusistan,  was  small  in  extent,  but 
nf  great  iertility.  Strabo  says  that  its  harvests  yielded 
two  hundred  fold  of  corn.  The  northern  part  was 
mountainous;  the  southern, flat.  The  inhabitants,  said 
to  be  the  descendants  of  Cmh,  were  long  celebrated 
for  their  ski;'     archery.  The  capital  was  Susa. 


CHAPTER  LI. 
Geographical  View. 

The  present  Ifingdom  of  Persia,  or  Iran,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Tartary  and  the  Caspian  Sea ;  on  the 
east  by  Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan ;  on  the  south  by 
the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  west  by  the  territories 
of  Turkey  in  Asia.  Its  extent  is  480,000  square 
miles,  or  one  fourth  that  of  the  United  States ;  its  pop- 
ulation is  13,000,000. 

Modern  Persia  embraces  Persia  Proper,  the  ancient 
Media,  Susiana^  and  Car?nama  ;  Ancient  Persia  em- 
braced not  only  tlicsc  territories,  but  Hyrcania,  Par- 
ikia,  Gcdronia,  Aria,  Baclria.na,  Sogdiana.  Persia 
Proper  is  the  province  now  calk-^d  Fa.rs  or  Farsistan. 
The  parent  of  the  nation,  according  to  Scripture,  was 
Elam,  a  son  of  Shem.  The  Persians  were  an  ancient 
people,  whose  first  king,  known  to  history,  livod  in  the 
time  of  Abraham.  The  Kajanides  were  a  race  of 
princes  of  whom  the  celebrated  Giamscliid  was  a 
descendant.  The  Magi  or  Magians  were  the  priests, 
who  taught  the  worship  of  fire  as  the  embleip  of  deity. 
Zoroaster  was  the  reformer  of  this  religion.  Maffianisni 
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Carama?iia,  the  modern  province  of  Kermen,  was 
separated  from  Persia  Proper  by  an  extei^ive  desert. 


The  name,  in  Syriac,  signifies  a  vine,  which  is  appro- 
priate, as  grapes  are  produced  here  in  perfection. 

These  are  the  countries  which  form  the  present 
kingdom  of  Persia.  They  life  between  25  and  38 
degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  —  in  the  south  tlie  clirhate  is 
nearly  that  of  Georgia  and  Florida ;  in  the  north  it  is 
similar  to  Virginia.  A  large  portion  of  the  territory 
is  occupied  with  arid  deserts  and  barren  mountains ; 
yet  some  of  the  liveliest  valleys  in  the  world,  such  as 
those  of  Shiraz,  Keesistan  and  Ispahan,  are  found  in 
Persia.    The  roses  here  are  the  finest  that  are  known. 


Silk  is  abundant ;  large  quantities  are  exported,  and 
used  in  manufactures.     Com,  fruit,  wine  and  fine 


drugs,  are  among  the  products.  Many  of  the  fruits 
known  in  Europe,  as  apricots,  grapes  and  pomegranates, 
surpass  those  of  all  otlier  countries.  The  Persians 
call  the  latter  the  fruit  of  Paradise.  In  the  valley  of 
Shiraz  the  harvest  begins  in  May  and  ends  early  in 
June.  The  antelope  is  a  native  of  the  country,  and 
its  soft  melancholy  eye  furnishes  many  an  illustration 
to  the  poets. 

Gedrosia,  now  Seloochisfan,  is  composed  of  arid 
mountains  and  sandy  plains.  In  traversing  these 
deserts,  the  vast  armies  of  Semiramisand  Cyrus  were 
nearly  destroyed,  and  here  AleM^nder  and  his  army 
suffeired  intensely  from  the  heat  of  the  climate  and  the 
want  of  water. 

Aria  was  an  extensive  tract,  including  the  moderr 
Afghanistan,  with  a  part  of  Tartary.  It  \ms  anciently 
embraced  under  three  divisions ;  Aria  in  the  centre, 
Margiana  in  the  north,  and  Arachosia  in  the  south. 
The  people,  called  Arii,  were  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Medians  and  Persians,  It  is  supjHJscd  that  Persia 
derived  its  name  of  Iran,  from  these.  The  district  is 
divided  by  a  range  of  mountains,  running  cast  and 
west,  anciently  called  Paropamisus,  now  EBoo}-z. 

Part/iia  lay  to  the  north.  The  people  were  a  hardy 
race  of  Scythian  or  Tartar  warriors,  who  fought  on 
horseback.  Though  partially  subject  to  Persia  at  an 
early  period,  they  were  never  thoroughly  conquered ; 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian  empire,  Parthia 
became  the  seat  of  a  powerful  kingdom.  The  history 
of  this  country  will  be  hereafter  given  ;  it  is  now  a 
part  of  Indepcnde'/it  Tartary. 

Hyrcania,  lying  on  the  south-eastern"  border  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  i.vas  noted  for  its  tigers  and  serpents. 
The  southern  portion  was  fertile  in  vines,  figs  and 
olives.  The  inhabitants  were  of  Scythian  origin,  and 
the  country  became  subject  to  Parthia  after  the  decline 
of  the  Persian  empire.  It  constitutes  the  northern 
part  of  modem  Persia,  and  bears  the  name  of  Mazarifl 
deran  and  GJiilan. 

Bactriana  lay  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Paro- 
pamisus Mountains,  and  was  that  portion  of  Indepen- 
dent Tartary  now  called  Koortdooz.  It  was  a  fertile 
(•ountry,  and  early  became  the  seat  of  a  civilized  and 
important  kingdom.  It  \v:is  conquered  by  Cyrus,  and 
afterwards  by  Alexander. 

Bac/ra,  the  ancient  cajiitol,  called  the  mother  of 
cities,  was  a  splendid  place.  It  now  bears  the  name  of 
Balkk,  and  is  reduced  to  insignificance. 

Sogdiana,  lay  between  theOx7?.yand  laxartes  r'wen 
It  was  a  tine  country,  and  now  hears  the  name  of 
Jiucharia.  Maracanda,  or  Samarcand,  was  the  capi 
tal.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  the  Usbec  Tartars.  We 
siial^  have  occasion,  hereafter,  to  give  a  more  particu- 
lar description  of  some  of  these  countries,  wheli  we 
treat  of  their  separate  history. 

Such  were  the  countries*  which  constituted  the 
central  part  of  the  Persian  empire  in  its  early  days. 
It  afterwards  adided  Assyria  and  Babylon,  and  trans- 
ferred its  capital  to  the  latter.  It  then  extended  itss 
conquests  westward  to  Europe,  involving  Egypt  and 
Asia  Minor  in  its  gigantic  dominions.  The  tide  of 
conquest,  which  set  westward  for  several  centuries 
broke  at  last  upon  Greece,  and  rolling  backwards, 
overwhehned  the  whole  Persian  empire  in  ruins. 


*  For  a  view  of  the  situation  of  these  couutrtes  in  ancient  tiioes 
see  map,  p,  69 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

1000  ta  800  B,  C. 

Ewly  History  of  Persia — Kaiomurz — G'tani- 
schid. 

Of  all  the  mighty  empires  which  have  flourished 
in  the  East,  that  of  Persia  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able. Including  the  modern  kingdora,  it  has  endured, 
through  a  succession  of  vicissitudes  almost  unparal- 
leled, for  more  than  2500  years.  It  has  been  by  turns 
the  prey  of  foreign  eneraiies,  and  the  sport  of  internal 
revolution  ;  yet  it  has  ever  been  subjected  to  despotic 
rule,  alternately  elevated  to  the  summit  of  glory  and 
prosperity,  ancf  plunged  into  misery  and  degradation. 

Although  the  history  of  Persia,  as  a  prominent 
kingdom,  begins  with  the  reign  of  Cyrus  after  the 
capture  of  Babylon,  still,  Persia  Proper  furnishes 
annals  of  a  much  more  ancient  date. 

The  sources  of  the  history  of  this  country  are  more 
abundant  and  diversified  in  their  nature  than  those 
of  the  nations  which  have  hitherto  occupied  our 
attention.  The  earlier  ages  of  Persian,  as  of  all  other 
history,  are  wrapt  in  fable  and  obscurity;  but  if  we 
would  investigate  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  nation,  we 
must  not  altogether  reject  the  mythology  which  con- 
ceals the  traces  of  its  origin.  Vet  in  drawing  from' 
such  sources,  a,  distinction  must  be  made  between 
early  records  which  have  been  handed  down  pure,  and 
those  looser  traditions  which,  being  the  growth  of  more 
recent  times,  should  be  viewed  with  greater  suspicion. 
Whatever  we  possess  entitled  to  credit,  respecting  the 
remoter  periods  of  Persian  history,  has  been  gatiiered 
from  three  sources :  first,  from  the  pages  of  the  Jewish 
Scriptures;  secondly,  from  the  Greek  historians,  and 
thirdly,  from  the  writings  of  native  Persians.  Of  these 
last,  we  may  particularize  two— ^the  Zendavesta  and 
the  Shah  Nameh. 

The  Zendavesta  is  a  collection  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  ancient  Persians.  In  this  work  are  contained 
the  early  traditions  of  the  nation,  and  the  religious  sys- 
tem and  mora)  code  ascribed  to  Zerdusht  or  Zoroaster, 
the  ffreat  Persian  legislator.'  This  is  still  the  sacred 
book  of  the  Gucbcrs,  or  worshippers  of  fire.  The  Shah 
Nameh,  or  Book  of  Kings,  is  a  great  epic  or  historical 
poem,  written  by  Firdusi,  the  Homer  of  Persia,  about 


the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  A.  D.*  It  vvas  compiled 
from  vague  traditions,  and  the  few  fragments  of  ancient 
Persian  literature  that  survived  the  destruction  of  the 
national  records  by  the  Greeks  and  Parthians.  and  the 
fanatical  ravages  of  the  first  Mahometan  c<inquerors. 
The  facts  in  the  early  history  of  Persia  are  disguified 
by  a  mnUitude  of  fictions  —  the  invention  of  tiie  puel 
■ — and  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  truth  from  the 
fanciful  embellishments  of  the  story.  The  poem  of 
Firdusi,  however,  comprises  almost  all  that  Asiatic 
writers  can  produce  on  the  subject  of  Persian  histoiy 
before  the  Mahometan  conquest. 

The  first  monarch  of  Persia  is  called  Kaiomurz. 
His  descent  is  traced  to  Noah,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
flourished  eight  or  nine  centuries  befpre  Christ.  He 
was  the  .founder  of  the  race  of  kings  called  Faishda- 
dians,  or  Early  Distributors  of  Justice.  His  actions 
have  been  magnified  into  miracles ;  his  enemies  were 
thought  to  be  deees,  or  magicians,  and  his  confederates 
the  lions  and  tigers  of  the  forest.  After  a  succession 
of  brilliant  exploits,  he  retired  to  Balkh,  his  capital, 
where  he  died,  or  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son  Ho- 
skung.  The  latter  was  a  virtuous  king,  and  invented 
many  useful  arts  ;  among  others,  that  of  striking  fire 
from  flints,  and  that  of  irrigating  land  in  agriculture. 

Giamschid,av  Jumshecd,  was  the  fourth  king  of  this 
dynasty,  and  is  one  "of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
fabulous  heroes  of  Persia.  His  power  and  riches  are 
the  theme  of  multitudes  of  the  historians  and  romance 
writers  of  the  country,  by  whom  he  is  extolled  as  the 
great  reformer  of  his  age.  A  long  course  of  pros- 
perity, however,  made  him  proud  and  arrogant,  and 
he  was  punished  by  the  invasion  of  Zohak,  prince  of 
Syria,  who  defeated  and  put  him  to  death. 


*  The  Shah  Nameh,  though  claiming  to  be  a  history,  is  chiefly 
cele>irated  as  a  poem.  It  is  written  in  purer  Persian  lhan  any  other 
considerable  woi  k,  and  is  read  and  admired,  by  educated  Persians, 
to  the  present  day.  The  copies  which  now  exist  ajjpear  to  have 
undergone  great  mutilations.  No  two  copies  agree,  in  ilie  order  of 
tlie  verses  or  the  phraseolo^,  for  twenty  couplets  together.  Whole 
p[jLsodcs  are  omitted,  many  verses  are  rejected,  and  some  copies 
liavc  not  more  than  40,000  verses,  while  the  original  poem  contained 
6t),0OO.  A  s|)eci[nen  of  this  work  is  afibrdcri  in  ihe  lit'j  of  Alexan- 
der, who  is  called  Sikandei;  and  represented  as  the  son  of  Darab, 

'  Kin^  of  Persia,  by  the  daugbter  of  Failukus  (Philip)  of  Macedon. 

!  Ill  (lilier  respects,  the  history  of  Alexander  is  given  with  tr>lend)U> 

I  accuracy  as  to  the  main  outline. 
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CHAPTEK  LIII. 

800to  600B.C, 

Znhak —  The   Blacksmith    Gao  —  Feridoon — 
Zal — Rusiem —  The  Legend  of  Sohrab. 

-  ZouAK,  by  this  victory,  became  sovereign  of  Persia. 
Some  writers  suppose  him  to  have  been  an  Amb; 
others  think  him  identical  with  the  Nimrod  of  Scrip- 
ture, as  the  chronology  of  these  events  is  by  no  means 
fixed.  AU  accounts  represent  him  as  a  tyrant,  delight- 
ing in  blood.  The  courage  of  Gao,  or  Kanah,  a  blat-k- 
smith,  delivered  the  nation  from  his  sanguinaiy  rule. 
To  save  his  sons,  who  were  doomed  to  Ik  tli«  victims 
[)f  the  despot's  cruelty,  this  man  flew  to  arms,  roused 
tiis  countrymen,  and  using  his  apron  as  a  banner,  he 
Dverthrew  and  slew  the  usurper,  and  placed  Feridoon, 
the  legitimate  prince,  upon  the  throne.  In  these 
accounts,  the  first  glimmerings  of  truth  break  through 
the  veil  of  fiction  that  obscures  the  early  history  of 
Persia.  The  blacksmith  received  for  his  reward  tiie 
city  of  Ispahan  with  its  dependencies  as  a  feudal  prin- 
cipality, and  in  memory  of  this  revolution,  his  apron 
was  laid  up  in  the  treasury  of  the  Persian  kings,  and 
enriched  with  jewels  of  inestimable  value.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  the  royal  standard,  till  it  was  captured  by 
the  earliest  Mahometan  invaders,  and  sent  to  the 
Khalif  Omar.  This  singular  trophy  affords  a  strong 
confirmation  of  the  traditions  of  that  period. 

The  Persian  historians  expatiate  with  enthusiasm 
upon  the  justice,  wisdom,  and  glory  of  Feridoon,  whose 
virtues  and  prosperity  acquired  for  him  the  title  of  the 
Fortunate.  In  the  reign  of  his  grandson,  flourished 
the  celebrated  Rustem,  the  Hercules,  or  national  hero, 
of  Persia,  whose  miraculous  birth  and  marvellous 
exploits  form  the  darling  subject  of  the  Shah  Nameb. 
This  hero  was  the  son  of  Zal,  the  prince  of  Seistan, 
who  was  born  with  white  hair,  and  consequently 
received  from  his  father  the  name  of  Zal,  or  '■'■old  fel- 
low." Sam,  the  father  of  Zal,  was  prime  minister  of 
Persia.  Believing  that  this  white-headed  child  was 
not  his  own  son,  but  the  ofl'spring  of  a  magician,  he 
exposed  him  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  Elburz: 

According  to  the  poetical  legend,  Zal  was  nurtured 
on  this  mountain  by  a  grifiin.  After  a  time,  bis 
father,  being  warned  by  a  supernatural  admonition, 
took  his  son  home,  and  brought  him  up  at  the  Persian 
court.  In  his  manhood  he  accompanied  bis  father  to 
Caubul  and  Seistan,  over  which  countries  Sara  had 
been  appointed  goVemor.  One  day  Zal,  while  engaged 
ill  the  chase  in  a  forest,  came  to  a  tower,  and  saw 
standing  on  one  of  its  turrets  a  young  lady  of  exqui- 
site beauty.  They  mutually  gazed  and  loved,  but 
there  appeared  no  means  by  which  the  enamored  Zal 
could  ascend  to  the  battlements.  After  much  embar- 
rassment, an  expedient  occurred  to  the  maiden.  She 
loosened  her  dark  and  beautiful  tresses,  which  fell  in 
ringlets  to  the  foot  of  the  tower,  and  enabled  the 
young  hero  to  climb  up  to  her.  This  lady  proved  to 
bri  Rudabah,  the  daughter  of  Mehrab,  King  of  Caubul. 
The  love  occasioned  bj'  this  extraordinary  interview 
gave  rise  to  a  marriage,  and  Rustem  was  born  of  this 
union.  Seven  nurses  were  assigned  for  his  support, 
out  these  proved  insufficient,  and  a  flock  of  sheep  were 
added  to  suckle  the  robust  infant !  Such  is  the  fabu- 
lous account  of  the  birth  of  the  Persian  hero. 

The  deeds  of  Rustem  have  been  magnified  into 


miracles  by  the  poet  who  describes  them,  and  thus  his 
history  is  enveloped  in  romance ;  yet  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  a  real  personage.  He 
commanded  the  Persian  armies  agaiust  the  Tartars  oJ 
Turan,  who  crossed  the  river  Oxiis,  under  the  com 
mand  of  prince  Afrasiab,  and  invaded  Persia.  Rustem 
had  received  from  his  father  the  club  of  his  ancestoi 
Sam.  This  tremendous  weapon,  which  had  long  been 
the  terror  of  Persia's  enemies,  was  soon  perceived  by 
the  Tartars.  Afrasiab  demanded  who  that  boy  wtis 
that  made  such  havoc  in  his  ranks.  One  of  his 
attendants  replied,  "  Seest  thou  not  that  he  \vields  the 
club  of -the  mighty  Sam — that  he  is  a  youth  the  object 
of  whose  soul  is  renown?"  Afrasiab,  despising  his 
eneiiiV;  hastened  to  attack, him.  Rustem  perceived  ^lis 
intentioR,  and  observing  that  he  was  almost  unarmei, 
threw  aside  his  club  and  rushed  to  the  combat.  After 
a  short  but  violent  contest,  the  Persian  hero  seized  the 
pnnce  and  bore  him  ofl'  his  saddle  ;  but  his  girdle 
breaking,  Afrasiab  fell  to  the  ground,  and  his  soldicrr 
crowded  to  his  defence  in  suc:h  numbers  that  it  became 
impossible  for  Rustem  to  recover  his  prisoner.  But 
the  rich  crown  and  ginlle  of  thti  Tartar  prince  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  viiior,  whose  triumph 
was  completed  by  the  entire  defeat  of  the  enemy.  If 
we  may  believe  the  Persian  authors,  Rustem  slew  in 
this  battle  no  less  than  1160  men  with  his  own  hand ! 

Kai  Koos  reigned  over  Persia  during  the  lifetime 
of  Rustem.  He  was  vain  and  proud,  and  appears  to 
have  been  in  continual  distress  from  the  unfortunate 
result  of  schemes,  which  were  prompted  by  his  ambition, 
but  which  he  had  not  the  abihty  to  consummate.  His 
life  is  connected  with  a  thousand  romantic  incidents, 
which  appear  with  great  effect  in  the  poem  of  Firdusi. 
Among  them.  We  find  the  singular  and  affecting  tale 
ef  the  combat  between  Rustem  and  his  son  Sohrab,  in 
which  the  Persian  hero  gained  a  victory  that  embit- 
tered all  his  future  life. 

The  poet  commences  this  episode  by  calling  it  a 
talc  full  of  tears.  Young  Sohrab  was  an  illegitimate 
son  of  Rustem,  and  unknown  to  his  father ;  for  the 
mother  had  written  to  Rustem  that  his  child  was  a 
daughter  —  fearing  to  lose  her  infant  if  the  iruih  became 
known.  Sohrab,  when  he  i^'rew  up,  left  his  mother 
and  sought  fame  under  the  banner  of  Afrasiab,  where 
he  gained  a  renown  beyond  that  of  all  contemporary 
heroes,  excepting  only  his  father.  He  had  carried  dis- 
may and  death  into  the  ranks  of  the  Persians,  and  had 
terrified  their  boldest  warriors.  At  last,  Rustem  re- 
solved to  encounter  him,  under  a  feigned  name. 

They  met  three  times.  At  the  fir&t,  they  parted  by 
mutual  consent,  though  Sohrab  had  fjie  advantage. 
At  the  second,  the  youth  obtained  a  victory,  put 
granted  life  to  his  unknown  father.  At  the  third 
meeting,  Sohrab  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  fell. 
Writhing  in  the  pangs  of  death,  he  warned  his  con- 
queror to  shun  the  vengeance  inspired  by  parental 
woes,  and  bade  him  dread  the  rage  of  the  mighty 
Rustem,  who  must  soon  learn  that  he  had  slain  his 
son  Sohrab.  These  words  woi'e  like  death  to  the  aged 
hero.  When  he  recovered  from  the  first  shock,  he 
called  for  proofs  of  what  Sohrab  had  intimated.  The 
dying  youth  tore  open  his  mail,  and  showed  a  seal 
which  his  mother  had  placed  on  his  arm,  when  she 
discovered  to  him  the  secret  of  his  birth  and  bade 
him  seek  his  father.  The  sight  of  his  own  signet 
rendered  Rustem  insane.  He  cursed  himself,  and 
1  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  but  was  prevented  bv 
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tiie  effartK  of  his  expiring  son.  After  Soiirab's  death 
he  burnt  his  tents  iniii  all  his  goods,  and  carried  the 
corpse  to  Seistan,  where  it  was  interred.  The  mother, 
on  receiving  intelligence  of  this  catastrophe,  set  fire  to 
W  palace,  meaning  to  perish  in  the  flames — bat  was 
prevented  by  her  attendants.-  She  became  quite  fran- 
tic ;  now  her  chief  joy  was  to  clothe  herself  in  the 
bloody  garment  of  her  son,  to  tdss  the  forehead  of  his 
favorite  horse,  to  draw  his  bow,  to  wield  his  lance,  his 
swoid  and  his  mace.    At  last,  to  use  the  words  of  the 

fjoet, — She  died,  and  her  soul  fled  to  that  of  her 
leioic  son." 


CHAPTER  LIV. 

600  to  529  B.C. 

Gvshtasp —  IVte  Worship  of  Fwe  —  Advetiittre-'i 
of  Isfundear  —  Foundation  of  the  Empire  .af 
Cyrus. 

The  reign  of  Gushtasp  owes  its  chief  celebrity  to  its 
being  the  period  when  the  Persians  were  converted 
to  the  worship  of  fire,  Zoroaster,  who,  it  is  believed, 
eifected  this  change  in  the  religion  of  his  country,  is 
called  a  prophet,  or  an  impostor,  as  the  events  of  his 
life  are  described  from  ancient  Persian  or  Mahometan 
sources.  The  former  writers  pretend  that  he  was  a 
most  holy  and  enlightened  man.  The  latter  !i.ssert 
that  he  was  an  astrologer,  who,  imder  the  deception  of 
the  devil,  became  the  teacher  of  a  new  and  impious 
doctrine.  All  agree  that  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Gush- 
tasp,  and  led  him,  either  by  his  magical  arts  or  holy 
miracles,  to  become  a  zealous  andpowerfu]  propagator 
fpf  his  doctrine.  The  royal  bigot  not  only  built  fire- 
temples  in  every  part  of  his  kingdom,  but  compelled 
his  subjects  to  worship  in  them.  The  doctrines  of 
Zoroaster  spread  rapidly  over  the  whole  country.  The 
Idng  ordered  twelve  thousaiid  cow-hides  to  be  tanned 
fine,  that  the  precepts  of  his  new  faith  might  be  writ- 
ten upon  them.  These  parchments  were  deposited  in 
a  vault  hewn  out  of  the  rock  at  Persepolis.  Holy  men 
were  appointed  to  guard  them,  and  it  was  commanded 
that  the  profane  should  be  kept  at  a  distance  from  the 
sacred  records. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  change  of  religion  was 
a  war  with  Arjasp,  King  of  Tartary,  who  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  Gushtasp,  warning  him  against  the  error  into 
which  he  had  fallen,  and  threatening  him  with  an  in- 
vasion if  he  refused  to  return  to  the  religion  of  his 
ancestors.  The  Persian  king  was  indignant  at  this 
letter,  and  hostilities  immediately  ensued.  Isfundear, 
the  son  of  Gushtasp;  commanded  the  Persian  army, 
and  gave  the  Tartars  a  complete  overthrow.  But 
being  driven  into  rebelUon  by  the  intrigue  at  court,  he 
was  thrown  into  prison  by  his  father.  When  the 
Tartar  king  heard  of  this,  he  took  up  arms  again,  in- 
vaded Persia,  defeated  Gushtasp,  and  made  his  daugh- 
ter prisoner. 

Gushtasp,  in  despair  at  this  loss,  not  only  gave 
Isfundear  his  liberty,  but  promised  to  resign  his  crown 
to  him  if  he  succeeded  in  releasing  his  sister.  The 
prince  agreed  to  the  terms,  collected  an  army,  defeated 
Arjasp,  and  prepared  to  pursue  him  to  his  capital, 
Ruendeh,  or  the  Brazen  City,  so  named  from  the 
strength  of  its  walls.  Three  routes  led  to  this  city; 
the  shortest  was  over  a  desert  so  wild  and  barren,  and 
so  infested  by  ferocious  animals  and  poisonous  ser- 


pents, that  no  attempt  had  ever  been  made  to  cross  il. 
This,  however,  was  the  route  which  Isfundear  deter- 
mined to  take,  accompanied  by  only  sixty  chosen  men 
He  despatched  a  chief  by  the  longer  route,  with  tlie 
array  and  heavy  baggage,  directing  him  to  watch  as 
he  approached  the  city  for  a  signal  of  fire,  and  to  make 
the  attack  the  moment  he  saw  it. 

Isfundear  and  his  sixty  attendants  were  dresse<i  as 
merchants,  and  carried  with  them  a  load  of  marketable 
commodities.  They  passed  the  desert  in  safety,  and 
entered  Ruendeh  witiiout  exciting  siispieion.  They 
caused  a  report  to  be  circulated,  that  a  wealthy  mer- 
chant, atterlded  by  a  number  of  friends,  had  escaped 
from  the  tyranny  of  Gushtasp.  This,  according  ti! 
design,  soon  reached  the  ear  of  Arjasp,  who  sent  for 
Isfundear,  that  he  might  view  his  merchandise.  The 
disguised  prince  attended,  made  an  offering  of  some 
rich  jewels,  and  was  assured  of  favor  and  protection. 
No  suspicion  fell  upon  him,  and,  at  length,  he  saw  the 
Persian  army  approach  the  city.  In  the  darkness  of 
the  night  he  made  the  signal.  The  troops  without 
immediately  made  an  attack  upon  the  walls,  while  the 
prince  and  his  companions  rushed  to  assail  the  palace, 
So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  the  assault,  that  every- 
thing was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  no  resistance 
was  made.  When  the  prince  approached  the  king, 
he  exclaimed,  —  "You  miscreant  Turk!  I  am  Isfun- 
dear, Prince  of  Persia!"  Arjasp  fled,  terrified  at 
the  name,  but  was  soon  overtaken  and  slain ;  all  his 
brothers  met  the  same  fate.  The  sister  of  Isfundear 
was  released  and  restored  to  her  father,  to  whom  the 
victorious  prince  also  sent  the  throne  of  Arjasp,  with. 
an  immense  booty.'  These  exploits  are  highly  embel- 
lished in  Persian  romance.  The  seven  stages  by 
which  Isfundear  made  his  way  to  Ruendeh  are  each 
marked  by  some  formidable  obstacle.  The  first  is 
defended  by  two  savage  wolves;  the  second,  by  two 
enormous  lions;  the  third,  by  a  dragon  with  sever, 
heads  ;  the  fourth,  by  a  ghoul  or  demon  ;  the  fifth,  by  a 
griffin;  the  sixth,  by  a  perpetual  fountain  of  immense 
height ;  and  the  seventh,  by  a  great  lake  surrounded 
by  lofty  mountains. 

These  legends  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea 
of  the  ancient  Persian  history,  as  it  is  told  by  nalivc 
writers.  None  of  these  accounts  are  to  be  found  in 
the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  whose  Itnowledge  of  Per- 
sian affairs,  previous  to  the  time  of  Alexander,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  very  scanty  and  indistinct.  The 
conquest  of  Persia  by  Cyrus  the  Great  forms  one  of 
the  most  important  eras  in  the  annals  of  tliis  nation. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  acco\mts  of 
Cyrus,  as  given  by  Herodotus,  with  those  relating  to 
Kei  Khosrou,  in  the  work  of  Firdusi. 

The  Persian  sovereign  called  Kai  Kobad  by  Fir- 
dusi  has  been  thought  identical  with  the  Dejoces  nf 
Media.  The  Kai  Koos  of  Firdusi  is  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  Cyuxares,  or  Astyages  ;  but  the  perplexing 
fictions  with  which  the  genius  of  the  poet  has  invostod 
the  history  of  this  period,  render  everything  obscure 
The  coincidence  of  the  reigns  of  Kai  Koos  and  Cyax 
ares  rests  upon  a  single  fact,  —  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  took  place  during  an  engagement  between 
the  Medes  and  the  Lydians.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  phenomenon  that,  according  to  Firdusi, struck 
the  army  of  Kai  Koos  with  a  sudden  blindness,  in  a 
battle  with  the  mairicians  of  Mazenderan, 

It  is  iiiipossible  to  say  with  certiiinty  which  of  the 
kings  of  Persian  history  is  the  Cyrus  of  the  Greeks.  Ths 
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Persians,  according  to  Heeren,  were  originally  a 
highland  people,  and  led  a  pastoral  life.  They  were 
clashed  into  ten  tribes,  of  which  the  Pasargadaa  were 
the  ruling  horde.  ■  Their  government  was  a  patriarchal 
one,  the  vestiges  of  which  may  be  traced  tliroughout 
their  whole  history. 

The  revolution  effected  by  Cyrus  was,  according  to 
this  view,  like  most  other  important  revolutions  of  Asia, 
'he  effort  of  a  great  pastoral  people,  who,  impelled  by 
neces-sity  and  favored  by  circumstance,  forsook  tlieir 
own  scats  in  search  of  more  [leaceful  and  permanent 
abodes,  and  drove  out  some  previously  successful 
invader.  Cyrus  was,  probably,  a  chief  of  ibe  Pasar- 
gad^,  elected  leader  of  the  Persian  hordes,  and  by 
their  assistance  became  a  powerful  conqueror,  at  a  time 
when  the  Median  and  Babylonian  kingdoms  were  on  the 
decline.  On  their  ruins  he  founded  the  Persian  em- 
pire, which  rapidly  increased  till  his  dominions  extended 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus  and  the  Oxus. 

The  Greek  histories  of  Cyrus  are  derived  chiefly 
from  Herodotus  and  Xenophon.  The  latter  wiiter  is 
represented  by  Plato  as  having  given  in  his  work  his 
own  conceptions  of  what  should  constitute  a  just 
prince,  ratlier  than  a  true  account  of  Cyrus.  Cicero 
also  affirms  that  Xenophon's  work  was  drawn  up  ex- 
pressly as  a  model  of  government,  nnd  was  not  hi- 
tended  as  a  true  history.  Herodotus  ibunds  the  Per- 
sian empire  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Medes. 
Xenophon  unites  the  Medes  and  Persians  in  the  con- 
q  icst  of  Babylon.  Other  discrepancies  occur  in  the 
narratives  of  these  two  writers  which  we  should  in  vain 
attempt  to  reconcile.  Amid  these  conlradictory  views, 
we  can  only  be  sure  of  certain  leading  facts. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Mede?  over  the  Persian 
I  principalities  was  probably  first  established  in  the 
reign  of  Kai  Kooa,  early  in  the  sixth  century,  B.  C. 
His  son,  or  successor,  Astyages,  called  also  Ahasuerus, 
a  name  given  to  several  other  oriental  monarchs, 
reconciled  the  Pereians  to  his  authority  by  giving  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Cambyses,  of  the  royal  Iribe 
of  the  Pasargadffl  From  this  union  was  bom  Cyrus, 
or  Khosrou^  in  Persian,  signifying  the  sun.  Before  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  he  liad  been  intrusted  with 
the  command  of  the  Persian  armies,  and  had  carried 
on  successful  wars  against  Lydia  and  other  countries 
in  VVestern  Asia. 

Uniting  with  Cyaxares  TT.  or  Darius,  king  of  Media, 
Cyrus  marched  against  Babylionia,  and,  aftet-  a  siege 
of  two  years,  took  its  capital.  Darius  became  king 
of  Babylon,  wliere  he  reigned  in  great  pomp  and 
splendor  for  a  short  period.  He  was  then  succeeded 
by  Cyrus,  who  proceeded  to  consolidate  his  immense 
conquests.  Ilcncc  arose  the  Persian  empire,  which 
extended,  during  this  reign,  from  the  Indus  on  the 
east  to  Greece  on  the  west. 

When  Cyriis  came  to  the  throne,  he  found  many 
Jews  in  a  state  of  captivity  at  Babylon.  Among 
these  was  the  prophet  Daniel,  whom  be  treated  with 
respect  and  favor.  The  prophet  Isaiah,  had  spoken 
of  Cyrus,  long  before  his  birth,  as  destined  to  fulfil 
the  high  purposes  of  Heaven.  The  foHowing  pas- 
sage is  supposed  to  refer  to  him  :  — 

"  I  will      before  thee  and  level  mountains  — 
I  will  burst  asunder  the  folding  doors  of  brass  — 
And  split  in  twain  the  bars  of  iron. 
Even  I  will  give  thee  the  dark  treasures 
And  the  hidden  wealth  of  secret  places, 
That  thou  mayest  know  that  I,  the  Lord, 
"Wlio  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am  Ood  of  Israel." 


Cyrus  seems  to  have  been  made  acquainted  wiih 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  concerning  him.  Soon  after 
his  accession  to  tlie  throne  of  Babylon,  he  issued  a 
decree  for  the  return  of  the  Jews  to  their  own  coun- 
try. They  were  not,  however,  permitted'  to  rebuild 
the  temple  till  the  expiration  of  seventy  years,  wlien 
Darius  Hystaspes  granted  them  that  privilege. 

Cyrus  now  made  war  on  the  Massagette,  a  nation 
living  in  the  north  of  Asia.  Here  he  was  defeated 
and  slain  hy  the  people,  under  command  of  their 
qi'.eeii  Toniyris,  529  B.  C.  Tiie  enraged  sovereign 
cauaed  the  bead  of  the  conqueror  to  be  cut  off  and 
plunged  into  a  leathern  bug  filled  with  human 
blood,  saying,  "Thoiigh  [  am  alive,  and  have  con- 
quered you,  yet  you  have  undone  me  by  taking  my 
son.  I  will,  however,  satiate  you  with  blood."  This 
s])eech,  savage  as  it  niay  seem,  still  shows  the  tender 
feelings  of  a  mother,  and  a  just  estimate  of-  the  char- 
acter of  a  conqueror,  whose  work  is  the  same  in  all 
ages  —  the  shedding  of  human  blood. 

Cyrus  is  considered  the  great  hero  of  Persian  his 
tory,  and  his  name  is  cherished  to  the  present  day. 
It  is  said,  that  there  was  a  tomh  erected  to  his  mem' 
ory,  at  Pasargadte,  near  the  city  of  PersepoUs.  Twc 
hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  Alexandei 
visited  his  sepulchre  at  this  place,  and  offered  sacri- 
fices to  his  shade.  Pie  opened  the  lomb,  expecting  to 
fiad  great  treasures  ;  but  a  rotten  shield,  two  Scythian 
bows,  and  a  Persian  cimeter,  were  the  only  relics. 
Within  the  sepulchre  was  the  following  inscription  ■ 
"  O  man,  whoever  thou  art,  and  whencesoever  ihon 
comest,  I  am  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire :  envy  me  not  the  little  earth  that  covers  my 
body." 


CHAPTER  LV. 

529  to  531  B.  C. 

Cambyses  —  Conquest  of  Egypt  —  The  False 
Smerdis. 

Cyrus  left  two  sons,  Camhyses  and  Smerdis.  The 
former  succeeded  him,  529  B.  C.  He  began  his 
reign  by  making  war  upon  Egypt.  He  invaded  that 
country  with  a  powerful  army,  captured  Polusium, 
and,  being  aided  by  local  information  furnished  by  a 
Greek  deserter,  he  overthrew  Psammenitus,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  and  subdued  the  whole  country.  His 
fierce  hostility  to  the  sacerdotal  caste,  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  father,  made  him  a  persecutor  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  who,  in  revenge,  have  portrayed 
him  as  the  worst  of  tyrants.  He  next  determmed 
upon  an  invasion  of  Ethiopia.  He  sent  spies  into 
that  country,  in  the  character  of  ambassadors.  These 
carried  presents  from  Cambyses,  and  were  directed 
to  itiquire  respecting  the  marvellous  "table  of  the  sun." 
This  was  said  to  be  a  plain  near  the  chief  city  of  tlie 
Ethiopians,  covered  to  the  height  of  several  feet  with 
the  roasted  flesh  of  all  sorts  of  animals,  and  free  for 
every  one  to  eat.  Some  of  tlie  ancient  geographers 
call  this  a  supernatural  production  of  the  earth. 

The  Ethiopian  prince  easily  detected  the  design  of 
the  pretended  ambassadors.  He  sent  back  a  message, 
advising  Cambyses  to  be  content  with  his  own  domin- 
ions, and  not  to  covet  the  possessions  of  another.  He 
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sent  him,  also,  in  return  for  tlie  presents,  his  own 
bow,  saying,  "  When  Cambyscs  can  bend  this  bow  as 
T  can,  let  him  attacls  me."  The  Persian  king,  higlily 
incensed  by  this  message,  ordered  his  army  to  march, 
though  quite  unprovided  for  such  an  expedition ; 
"  Never  reflecting,"  says  Herodotus,  "  tliat  he  was 
about  to  visit  the  extremities  of  the  earth."  He  left 
no  part  of  his  forces  behind,  except  his  Greek  aux- 
iliaries, on  whom  he  depended  to  lieep  the  country  in 
awe.  Arriving  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  he  de- 
tached from  this  army  50,000  men  to  march  against 
the  Ammonians,  with  orders  to  ravage  their  country, 
and  burn  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

By  the  help  of  guides,  the  Persian  army  reached 
the  city  of  Oasis,  seven  days'  march  from  Thebes. 
What  became  of  them  afterwards  was  never  linown. 
Herodotus,  who  received  the  story  from  the  Atnino- 
nians,  relates  that,  "  after  they  had  left  Oasis,  they 
halted  to  take  some  repast,  when  a  strong  south  wind 
arose  and  overwhelmed  them  beneath  a  mountain  of 
sand."  Perhaps  the  Egyptians,  intending  the  de- 
atruction  of  their  enemies,  conducted  them  into  the 
vast  solitudes  of  Libya,  and  abandoned  them  in  the 
night.  Being  unable  to  find  their  way  out  of  tlie 
desert,  they  perished  from  heat  and  thirst 

CambyseSjin  the  moan  time,advanced  with  his  iriain 
army  against  the  Ethiopians.  He  soon  began  to  feel 
the  fatal  effects  of  his  improvident  haste.  His  scanty 
stores  of  provision  were  consumed.  The  army  then 
fed  on  the  beasts  of  burden,  and,  at  length,  on  the 
roots  and  herbs  which  the  uncultivated  soil  could  sup- 
ply. Gambyses  had  yet  the  indiscretion  to  advance, 
till  bis  trooos  were  reduced,  amidst  sands  and  deserts, 
to  tlie  dreadful  expedient  of  devouring  one  another. 
The  whole  army  was  decimated,  every  tenth  man, 
selected  bv  lot,  being  slain  and  prepared  as  food  for 
his  companions.  At  last,  the  king,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  proceed,  marched  back  with  the  wreck  of  his 
army,  defeated  without  seeing  the  face  of  an  enemy. 

The  next  design  of  Gambyses  was  to  carry  his  ai'ms 
into  Western  Africa,  against  the  Carthaginians;  but 
the  Phceulcian  mariners  on  whom  he  depended  for 
the  transDortation  of  his  army,  refused  to  serve  against 
a  people  whom  they  regarded  as  their  brethren.  To 
secure  his  throne,  he  had  taken  the  cruel  precaution  of 
putting  his  brother  Smerdis  to  death;  but  he  was  now 
alarmed  by  hearing  that  a  usurper,  under  his  brother's 
name,  had  seized  the  crown.  He  immediately  gave 
orders  for  his  army  to  take  up  their  march  for 
Persia,  t  but,  while  mounting  his  horse,  his  sword 
slipped  fVcm  the  scabbard,  and  gave  him  a  mortal 
wound  in  the  thigh.  He  died  at  Ecbatana,  in  Syria, 
B.  G.  .^21. 

The  fal'je  Smerdis  was  sustained  upon  the  throne 
by  a  feoiion  of  the  Magi,  or  Persian  priests.  But 
Otanes,  a.  nobleman  of  high  rank,  suspecting  the 
deceit,  was  enabled  to  detect  it  by  means  of  his 
daufihtei^,  who,  having  been  the  wife  of  Gambyses, 
was  retnined  in  the  usurper's  harem.  He  commu- 
nicated the  intelligence  to  six  other  chiefs,  and  a  con- 
spiracy formed,  which  succeeded  in  overthrow- 
ing the  impostor,  who  was  put  to  death,  witn  a  multi- 
tude of  the  Magi,  his  supporters.  The  conspirators 
then  deliberated  respecting,  the  fittest  form  of  govern- 
ment, and,  having  decided  that  an  absolute  monarchy 
was  the  best,  the  whole  seven  agreed  to  meet  on  horse- 
back at  sunrise,  without  the  city,  and  that  the  crown 
should  be  ^ven  to  him  whose  horse  should  neigh  first 


Darius  Hystasjies,  one  of  the  seven,  had  a  groom 
who  managed  his  horse  so  cunningly,  as  to  cause  him 
to  neigli  as  soon  as  he  had  arrived  at  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. All  the  others  immediately  siduted  Darius 
as  king  of  Persia,  531  B.  C. 


■    CHAPTER  LYI. 

531  to  500  B.  C. 

Darius  I. —  Capture  of  Babylon  —  Expedition 
to  Scytkia. 

The  long  and  successful  reign  of  Darivs  was  marked 
by  events  which  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over 
th,e  destinies  of  Persia.  Not  less  a  legislator  than 
a  conqueror,  he  divided  the  empire  into  nineteen 
satrapies,  on  each  of  which  .  was  imptsed  a  fixed 
tribute,  ,  The  duties  of  the  satraps  appear  to  have 
been  at  first  confined  to  the  collection  of  imposts,  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  execution  of  the 
royal  orders.  They  were  purely  civil  governors,  al- 
tliough,  by  an  abuse  of  their  powers,  they  afterwards 
acquired  military  command.  An  efficient  system  of 
checks  upon  these  officers  was  imposed  by  Darius. 
Periodical  visits  were  paid  to  each  district  by  royal 
commissioners,  or  by  the  king  himself;  and  an  es- 
tablishment of  couriers  was  formed  for  transmitting 
edicts  to  every  quarter  of  the  empire.  The  army 
was  distributed  into  commands,  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  decimal  division  —  a  system  which  has  ever 
since  prevailed.  Greek  mercenaries  were  taken  into 
pay,  and,  on  occasion  of  great  wars,  recourse  was 
had  to  a  general  conscription. 

The  Babylonians  broke  out  into  rebellion  against 
Darius,  and  expecting  the  speedy  vengeance  of  the, 
king,  who  mustered  his  army  on  the  first  news  of  the 
revolt,  they  prepared  to  sustain  a  long  siege,  and  re- 
sorted to  a  horrible  expedient  "Of  all  the  women 
in  Bat^lon,"  says  Herodotus,  "  each  man  reserved 
his  mother  and  one  other  female  of  his  household  ; 
the  rest  were  collected  together  and  strangled."  The 
king  advanced  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.  The  Bab}''- 
lonians,  confiding  in  their  preparations  and  the  strength 
of  their  walls,  treated  the  besiegers  with  contempt. 
They  even  amused  themselves  with  dancing  on  the 
ramparts.  More  than  a  year  and  a  half  was  wasted 
before  the  walls,  and  Darius,  at  last,  began  to  despair 
of  taking  the  city,  when  the  enterprise  was  accom- 
plished by  a  stratagem  of  Zopyrus,  one  of  his  chief 
officers. 

This  person  cut  off  his  own  nose  and  ears,  and 
otherwise  mutilated  his  person  in  an  extraordinary 
and  cruel  manner.  He  then  deserted  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  pretended  that  he  had  received  this  bar- 
barous treatment  from  Darius  for  advising  him  to 
raise  the  siege.  The  Babylonians  could  not  hesitate 
to  beheve  a  story  accompanied  by  such  convincing 
proofs.  They  received  Zopyrus,  and  gave  him  fhe 
command  of  a  body  of  troops.  With  these  he  sallied 
out  of  the  city,  attacked  the  Persians,  and  cut  off 
several  detachments,  according  to  a  plan  which  had 
been  agreed  upon  between  him  and  Darius.  In  this 
manner,  he  raised  his  character  with  ihc  Ittibylonians 
and  at  length  his  credit  became  so  far  ejniu  blished  tiiai 
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he  was  etitriasted  with  the  command  of  all  their  forces. 
The  city  being  thus  entirely  in  his  power,  he  was  en- 
abled by  artful  manceuvres  to  deliver  it  up  to  Darius. 
Thus  Babylon  fell  a  second  time  into  the  hands  of  its 
enemies.  Three  thousand  of  the  most'  distinguished 
inhabitants  were  crucified,  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
lowered,  and  the  gates  taken  away.  The  Babylonians, 
*rom  this  time  forth,  were  prohibited  from  bearing 
arms ;  and  thev  were  encouraged  to  pass  their  time  in 
singing,  and  playing  on  insti'uments,  and  otlier  efiem- 
inate  occupations.. 


After  the  subjugation  of  Babylon,  Darius  marched 
against  the  Scythians,  under  the  pretence  of  reveng- 
ing their  former  invasion  of  iVIedia.  His  army  is  said 
to  have  amounted  to  700,000  men.  He  arrived  ul 
Ghalcedon,  on  the  Bosphorus,  opposite  Byzantium, 
where  Constantinople  now  stands.  Here  a  bridge  had 
been  constructed  for  his  army  by  the  ingenuity  of 
Mandrocles,  a  Samian.  Near  this  spot  Darius  or- 
dered the  erection  of  two  columns,  on  one  of  which 
was  inscribed  in  Assyrian,  and  on  the  other  in  Greek 
chai-acters,  the  names  of  the  nations  which  attended 


Darius,  in  Asia  Minor,  erecting  two  Columns  to  ceiebrate  his  Victories. 


bnn.  He  is  also  said  to  have  erected  pillars  in  other 
places,  with  pompous  inscriptions,  describing  himself 
as  the  best  and  handsomest  of  all  men  living.  A 
fleet  of  600  ships  attended  the  army,  to  assist  in  cross- 
ing the  wide  rivers  of  Thrafee  and  Scythia. 


CHAPTER  LYII. 

500  to  464  B.  C. 

Retreat  of  Darius  from  Scythia —  Wa?-s  with 
the  Greeks  —  The  Jews  under  Darius  — 
Reign  of  Xerxes  —  Invasion  of  Greece. — 
Death  of  Xerxes. 

Having  crossed  the  Bosphorus  with  his  immense 
army,  Darius  marched  through  Scythia,  eastward,  to 
the  River  Tanais,  now  the  Don.  The  Scythian  army 
retreated  regularly  before  him  at  the  distance  of  a 
day's  march,  filling  up  the  wells  and  destroying  the 
produce  of  the  fields,  their  ffimihcs  and  cattle  being 
previously  sent  to  the  northern  frontier.  Darius  pro- 
ceeded in  nis  march,  crossed  the  Tanais,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  as  the  Oasis,  supposed  to  be  the  Volga. 
Here  he  constructed  eight  fortresses,  the  remains  of 
which  were  visible  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  The 
Scythians  treated  with  contempt  the  demands  of  Da- 
nus,  who  required  of  them  to  submit  to  him  as  the 
"  Great  King,"  and  to  make  the  usual  ofierings  of 
earth  and  water.   They  despatched  to  him  a  messen- 


ger bearing  the  enigmatical  gifts  of  a  bird,  a  irlouse,  a 
frog,  and  five  arrows,  which  were  thus  interpreted : 
"  Persians,  unless  you  can  fly  in  the  air  like  birds, 
hide  yourselves  under  ground  like  mice,  or  swim  in  the 
water  like  frogs,  you  will  not  escape  the  Scythian 
arrows."  Darius  was  struck  with  the  force  of  this 
barbarian  eloquence,  and  finding  his  provisions  nearly 
exhausted,  and  his  army  weary  and  dispirited,  was 
compelled  to  abandon  his  rash  enterprise  and  re* 
treat. 

The  undertakings  of  Darius  in  the  east  were  more 
fortunate.  He  ordered  a  fleet  to  he  equipped  al 
Caspatyra,  a  city  on  the  River  Indus,  and  placed  under 
the  command  of  Scylax,  a  Greek  mariner  of  Cara, 
with  orders  to  proceed  down  the  river  and  sail  west- 
ward till  he  should  come  to  Persia.  Scylax  accom- 
plished a  voyage  which  had  never  before  his  time 
been  performed.  He  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  the 
Arabian  Sea,  crossed  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  coasted 
along  the  barren  shore  of  Arabia,  to  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandel,  entered  the  Red  Sea,  and,  after  thirty 
months'  navigation,  reached  Egypt.  The  information 
which  he  obtained  in  this  voyage  induced  Darius  to 
invade  India  with  a  large  army,  and  several  of  its  rich 
provinces  were  added  to  his  empire. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  had  re- 
volted ;  but  Darius  quickly  suppressed  the  rebellion, 
and  treated  the  revolted  -cities  with  great  severity. 
Miletus  was  completely  destroyed,  and  the  king  re- 
solved to  extend  bis  vengeance  to  the  Greek  allies  of 
those  who  had  resisted  his  authority.  He  collected  a 
large  naval  and  military  force,  which  he  placed  under 
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*hc  comituuid  of  liis  son-in-law,  Mardoiii  us.  The  Per- 
^iiiins  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  marched  through 
Thrace  into  Macedonia,  which  was  made  a  Persian 
province.  All  the  neighboring  countries  submitted, 
but  the  fleet  was  shattered  in  a  storm  while  doubling 
Mount  Athos,  and  the  army  was  soon  afterward  at- 
tacked, unexpectedly,  by  the  barbarous  Thracian 
tribes,  who  killed  many  of  the  soldiers,  and  severely- 
wounded  Mardonius  himself.  A  second  expedition 
was  sent  to  Greece  under  the  command  of  Datis  and 
Artaphcrncs,  who  forced  a  passage  into  the  northern 
pai't  of  that  country,  and  threatened  Athens — when 
they  were  totally  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  led  by  Mil- 
tiades,  at  the  tnemorable  battle  of  Marathon,  490  B.  0. 
This  event  will  be  more  particularly  described  in  the 
history  of  Greece. 

To  avenge  this  disgrace,  Darius  ixisolved  to  invade 
Greece  in  person ;  but  an  insurrection  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  disputes  among  his  children  respecting  the 
succession,  retarded  his  preparations,  and  before  his 
army  were  ready  to  march,  the  whole  design  was 
frustrated  by  his  death.  ' 

Tiiis  monarch  is  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  Persia 
who  showed  such  distinguished  favor  to  the  Jews,  by 
liding  them  in  rebuilding  Jerusalem  and  restoring  the 
3acred  vessels  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  carried 
ii'.way  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Josephus  states  as  fol- 
lows:  "Darius,  the  son  of  Hytaspes,  while  he  was  a 
private  man,  had  made  a  vow  to  Heaven,  that  if  he 
came  to  ho  king,  he  would  send  all  the  vessels  of  God 
which  were  in  Babylon,  to  the  temple  at  Jcfusalem. 
He  also  ordered  the  rulers  of  Syria  and  I'hcenicia  to 
cut  down  and  cfirry  ccdar-trccs  from  Lebanon  to 
Jerusalem,  and  to  lend  their  aid  in  building  the  city. 
Likewise  he  commanded  that  all  the  captives  return- 
ing to  Judea  should  be  free,  and  he  prohibited  his 


deputies  and  governois  from  laying  any  taxes  <.n 
the  Jews.  And  he  sent  the  vessels,  and  fulfilled 
all  that  Gyrus  had  intended  for  the  restoration  of 
Jerusalem." 

Xerxes  succeeded  Darius,  his  father,  485  B.  0, 
His  first  exploit  was  the  suppression  of  a  rebellion 
in  Egypt,  which  h&  performed  so  effectually  that  the 
subjugation  of  that  country  was  rendered  more  com- 
plete than  by  the  original  conquest  of  Cambyses.  He 
then  eni|>loyed  three  years  in  making  preparations  for 
an  inviision  of  Greece.  His  army,  if  we  may'believe 
Herodotus,  amounted  to  five  miUions.  The  dresses 
and  arms  of  the  soldiers  are  described  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  The  Persians  wore  on  their  heads  woollen 
tiaras.  Their  dress  was  a  parti-colored  tunic,  adorned 
with  plates  of  steel  in  Imitation  of  the  scales  of  hshes. 
Tiiey  bore  a  shield,  called  ^'er™.  Their  speai's  were 
short,  their  hows  large,  with  arrows  made  of  reeds. 
On  itie  right  side  ihey  wore  a  dagger.  Tiie  A^^yr- 
iaas  had  brazen  helmets  of  a  barbiirous  form ;  their 
arms  resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians.  They  had 
also  clubs  pointed  with  iron,  and  linen  cuirasses, 
which  would  resist  the  edge  of  a  sabre.  The  Ara- 
bians wore  long,  folding  vests,  which  they  called  zyrm ; 
their  bows  were  long,  flexible,  and  crooked.  The 
Ethiopians  were  clad  in  skins  of  panthers  and  lions ; 
their  bows  were  of  palm,  four  cubits  long ;  their  ar- 
rows were  short,  and  made  of  reeds;  instead  of  iron, 
they  were  pointed  with  a  stone,  with  which  they  used 
to  cut  their  seals.  They  had  spcjars  armed  with  the 
h(jrns  of  goats,  shajied  like  the  iron  of  a  lance,  and 
also  knotty  clubs.  It  was  the  custom  of  these  people, 
when  they  went  to  war,  to  daub  one  half  the  body  with 
gypsum  and  the  otlier  half  with  vermilion. 

The  cavalry  of  this  army  amounted  to  80,000,  ex- 
clusive of  camels  and  chariots.    One  body  of  tiiesc 
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Xerxes  viewing  bia  Fleet  and  Army,  before  crossing  the  Hellespont. 


IS  thus  described  by  Herodotus  .  "  The  Sagartii  were 
8000  in  number.  .  These  people  led  a  pastoral  life, 
were  originally  of  Persian  descent,  and  spoke  the 
Persian  language.  They  had  "no  offensive  weapons 
except  their  daggers.  Their  principal  dependence  in 
battle  was  upon  cords  made  of  twisted  hide.  These 
sords,  having  a  noose  at  the  end,  they  throw  out,  and, 


thus  entangling  their  enemy,  easily  put  him  to  death. 
This  contrivance  is  precisely  the  same  with  the  South 
American  lasso. 

To  this  immense  army  was  attached  a  fleet  oi  1200 
ships.  Xerxes,  having  numbered  his  forces  of  eveiy 
description,  proceeded  to  make  a  formal  review  of  'h(; 
whole  armament  at  Abydos,  on  the  Heilespc::!.  A 
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throne  of  white  marble  was  placed  on  an  eminence, 
from  which  he  is  said  to  have  beheld  these  myriads 
of  troops  and  vessels  at  one  view,  and  to  have  been 
further  gratified  by  the  exhibition  of  a  naval  combat 
in  which  the  PhcRnicians  of  Sidon  were  the  victors. 
The  first  feehng  of  the  great  king  was  that  of  pride, 
on  viewing  the  vast  assemblage  of  which  he  was 
the  sovereign ;  but  his  mind  was  soon  sobered  by 
diiferent  thoughts,  and  he  burst  into  tears  at  the 
reflection  that  not  a  man  of  all  that  numerous 
liost  w'ould  ta  alive  c  hundred  years  from  that 
day.  ' 

He  had  ordered  a  bridge  to  bo  constructed  across 
the  Hellespont.  This  was  done  by  fastening  several 
tiers  of  ships  together  by  strong  cordage.  No  sooner 
was  this  bridge  complcled  than  it  was  broken  by  a 
violent  tempest.  Herodotus  states  tlial  Xer_\es  was  so 
enraged  at  this  accident,  that  lie  ordered  tlie  sea  lo  be 
beaten  with  stripes,  a  |)air  of  fetters  tu  be  ihrown  Into 
it,  and  all  the  workmen  employed  upon  the  bridge  to  be 
beheaded.  The  bridge  was  then  rebuilt  in  a  stronger 
manner,  and  the  whole  army  passed  over.  Tliey 
marched  through  Thrace,  where  the  inhabitants  made 
their  submission  to  Xerxes.  The  fleet  which  attended 
the  army  was  unable  to  sail  round  the  promontory  of 
Mount  Athos,  and  a  canal  was  cut  for  its  passage 
across  the  isthmus.  The  labor  of  this  is  said  to  Tiave 
occupied  three  years.  The, Persians  encountered  no 
great  obstacle  till  they  reached  the  Grecian  territory  ; 
but  here,  at  the  mountain  pass  of  Thermopylee,  the 
countless  hordes  of  Xerxes  were  checked  and  repulsed 
by  a  handful  of  men,  under  the  command  of  f.eoiiidcis, 
king  of  Sparta.  Treachery,  however,  enabled  the 
Persians  to  gain  an  entrance  ijito  the  lieart  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  the  particulars  of  this  invasion  belong  prop- 
erly to  Grecian  history.  It  is  sufficient  at  present  to 
say,  that  the  mighty  hosts  of  Xerxes  were  destroyed 
by  the  Greeks  at  Saiamis,  Mycale,  and  Platsea ;  and 
tlie  great  king  himself  was  forced  to  recross  the  Hel- 
lespont in  a  fishing-boat,  where  he  had  passed,  in  so 
pompous  a  manner,  a  short  time  before.  The  Greeks, 
following  up  their  success,  expelled  the  Persians  from 
the  Meditermnean,  and  made  them  tremble  for  the 
security  of  their  provinces  in  Asia  Minor. 

Xerxes  was  at  Sardis  when  he  heard  of  these  ac- 
cumulated disasters.  He  immediately  fled  from  that 
city,  giving  orders  for  the  destruction  of  all  the  tem- 
ples in  Asia  Minor,  either  from  zeal  for  the  Magian 
religion,  or  to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  Greeks, 
Upon  his  return  to  Persia,  he  was  assassinated  by  a 
captain  of  his  own  guards,  464  B.  C.  It  is  remarkable 
that  tiro  Persian  historians  mttke  no  mention  of  this 
monarch,  and  scarcely  any  thing  would  have  been 
known  respecting  him,  but  for  Herodotus.  That 
writer's  account  of  Xerxes,  and  his  expedition  into 
Greece,  is  certainly  full  of  marvels,  and  should  be 
received  with  great  caution.  Tt  would  hardly  be  rea- 
sonable to  expect  impartiality,  or  a  scrupulous  regard 
to  truth,  in  Iho  narrative  of  a  credulous  and  patriotic 
Greek,  describing  the  invasion  of  his  country  by  a 
haughty  and  arrogant  enemy.    Whether  Herodotus  * 


,  ■  *  WhatRvcr  doubts  we  may  entertain  of  the  precise  accu- 
racy of  Hevndotiis,  in  the  details  of  this  part  o£  his  history, 
there  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  he  is  entitled  to 
general  confidciicc,  Kf!  wroto  at  no  viiry  distant  peiiodfrom 
the  time  when  the  events  huppcncd  ;  ho  iipp ears,  always,  to 
have  a  sincere  regard  for  truth ;  and  even  in  giving  the  num- 
bers of  tlui  Persian  aimy,  where  the  Tastness  of  his  %ures 


has  justly  described,  or  grossly  misre|)rosonted,  the 
character  of  Xerxes,  he  has  certainly  transmitted  hi; 
name  to  posterity  ls  an  object  of  contempt  rather  thai? 
of  admiration.  No  name  has  been  more  frequently 
employed  to  "  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale." 


CHAPTEK  LVIII. 

405  to  334  B.  C. 

Artaxei'xcs  Longimmius  —  Battle  of  Cunaxa 
—  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks 
under  JCcnophon, 

XEEX:Eswas  succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Artaxerxes 
Longiinanus^  (465  B.  C.)  who  is  celebrated  for  his  just 
and  beneficent  administration.  But  his  virtues  were 
insufficient  to  check  the  decline  of  the  empire,  which 
now  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  wealcness  in  everj 
quarter.  After  countless  humiliations,  Artaxerxes  was 
forced  to  sign  a  disgraceful  peace,  by  which  he  recog- 
nized the  independence  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  hiter- 
nal  wars  and  rebellions  were  of  frequent  occurrence ; 
the  royal  forces  were  often  defeated,  and  the  em- 
pire was  kept  in  a  state  of  confusion.  He  died 
425  B.C. 

We  now  pass  over  a  few  other  moiiarchs,  unworthy 
of  particular  notice,  and  come  to  Artctxerj:es  Mnemon, 
who  ascended  the  throne  405  B.  C.  He  was,  how- 
ever, opposed  by  his  brother  Cyrus,  who  had  lho  sup- 
port of  the  queen  mother,  and  of  an  army  of  Greek 
mercenaries,  which  he  was  enabled  to  raise  by  his 
connection  with  Sparta. 

Cyrus  assembled  his  army,  consisting  of  thirteen 
thousand  Greeks  and  one  hundred  thousand  of  othei 
nations,  at  Sardis,  in  Asia  Minor,and  marched  towards 
Siisa,  the  Persian  capital,  to  assert  his  right  to  the 
throne.  At  Cunaxa,  in  Babylonia,  he  was  met  by  Ar- 
taxerxes, at  the  head  of  an  army  amounting,  we  are 
told,  lo  nine  hundred  thousand  men.  A  battle  took 
place,  400  B.  C.  Cyrus  was  killed  and  his  army  dis- 
persed. The  Greeks  t  were,  however,  victorious  in 
liieir  quarter  of  the  field,  and,  after  the  battle,  were 
summoned  by  Artaxerxes  to  lay  down  tlieir  arms.  This 
proposal  was  heard  with  the  liveliest  indignation.  They 
were  surrounded  by  enemies,  yet  they  rejected  the 
summons  without  hesitation,  being  firmly  resolved  to 
fight,  to  the  last  extremity,  rather  than  surrender.  To 
add  to  their  emban-assments,  they  were  seduced  into  a 
deceitful  armistice  by  the  Persians,  and  their  generals 
were  treacherously  murdered.  This  act  of  perfidy 
converted  their  previous  alarm  and  apprehension 
almost  into  despair.    They  were  near  two  thousand 


excite  suspicion,  he  presents  such  particulars  as  confirm  his 
statements.  He  gives  an  enumeration  of  the  land  forces, 
telling  us  that  their  number  was  ascertained,  not  by  count- 
ing, but  by  their  being  marched  into  enclosures,  and  the  num- 
ber inferred  by  calculation.  He  tDlls  us  the  number  of  men 
in  the  naval  armament,  giving  us  first  tho  number  of  ships,  am  1 
then  how  many  he  reckoned  to  each.  Upon  these  and  othej 
grounds,  learned  men,  generally,  consider  this  portion  of  the 
history  of  Herodotus,  marvellous  as  its  details  may  appeal, 
as  worthy  of  credit. 

t  For  a  long  period,  the  Asiatic  sovereigns  had  been  accus- 
tomnd  to  employ  Greek  soldiers  as  auxiliaries.    These  peo- 

I  pie,  like  the  Swiss  and  Hessians  of  modern  times,  sold  their 
services  to  the  highest  bidder.    The  Greeks  formed  the  chiel' 

1  reliance  of  Darius  in  Mb  conflict  with  Alexander.  , 
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(tisles  from_  homo,  surrounded  by  powerful  foes,  and  at  every  step.    Provisions  could   be  obmined  oniy 

hadnopossibility  of  retreating  except  by  crossing  steep  at  the  point  of  the  sword;  every  country  that  lay 

and  craggy  mountains,  rapid  rivers,  and  wide  deserts,  in    their   way   was   hostile ;   and,   although  they 

thus  encountering  famine,  hostility,  and  treachery,  might  conquer  one  enemy,  another  stood  ready  U> 


Retreat  of  the  Teo  Tlionimnd  Greeks  under  Xenophon. 


n|)pose  them.  They  had  no  cavalry  to  chastise  the 
clouds  of  ■barbarians  who  would  perpetually  hang  upon 
their  front,  flanks,  and  rear  :  under  such  cimumstances, 
it  would  seem  that  victory  would  be  fruitless,  and  defeat 
inevitable  ruin. 

Yet,  ill  the  face  of  all  tliese  terrors,  the  Greeks  de- 
termined to  make  the  attempt  to  fight  their  way  home- 
ward. Xenophon,  in  a  council  of  war,  roused  the 
troops  from  the  despondency  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  them,  and  was  elected,  general-in-chiof.  The 
retreat  was  therefore  commenced  ;  but,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, constant  attacks  in  every  quarter,  made  their 
march  a  continual  battle.  We  can  present  only  a 
portion  of  their  adventures  which  followed  ;  these  we 
shall  give  nearly  in  the  words  of  Xenophon  irimself, 
who  became  the  historian  of  the  expedition. 

Afler  innumerable  skirmishes  with  hosts  of  eneui.es, 
and  a  fatiguing  march  through  a  desert,  they  came  to 
the  Euphrates,  near  its  source  in  Armenia.  This  they 
crossed,  the  water  being  breast  high.  From  thence 
they  marched  three  days  over  a  plain  covered  with 
deep  snow.  The  last  day's  march  was  very  painful, 
for  the  north  wind,  blovring  full  in  their  faces,  parched 
and  benumbed  the  men.  One  of  the  priests  advised 
them  to  sacrifice  to  the  wind,  which  was  done,  and  the 
violence  of  the  blasts  sensibly  abated.  The  snow  was 
a  fathom  in  depth,  so  tliat  many  of  the  slaves  and 
sumpter-horses  died,  with  about  thirty  soldiers.  They 
kept  fires  during  tin;  riiglit,  finding  plenty  of  wood 
where  they  encamped.  In  the  places  where  the 
fires  were  made,  the  snow  being  melted,  there  were 
iarge  pits  which  reached  down  to  the  ground;  this 
afforded  an  opportunity  of  measuring  the  depth  of  the 
snow. 

From  this  station  they  marched  the  next  day  through 
the  snow,  when  many  of  the  men  were  seized  with 
ft  disease  called  bulimia^  and  fell  down  exhausted. 
(Jpon  the  march,  a  party,  under  Cheirisophus,  came  to 


a  village  just  as  it  was  dark,  and  found  some  women 
and  girls  at  a  fountain  without  the  walls,  carrying 
water.  These  females  inquired  who  they  were.  The 
interpreter  answered,  in  Persian,  that  they  were  going 
to  the  satrap  from  the  king.  The  women  replied,  that 
he  was  not  there,  but  at  a  place  in  the  neighborhood. 
It  being  late,  they  entered  the  town  with  the  women, 
and  called  upon  the  governor.  Here  Cheirisophus 
encamped,  with  all  of  his  men  that  could  come  up. 
The  rest,  who  were  unable  to  continue  their  march 
passed  tlie  night  without  food  or  fire,  by  which  some 
of  them  perished;  and  a  party  of  llie  enemy,  follow- 
ing them,  took  those  of  the  sumpter-horses  that  could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  others.  Some  of  the  men, 
also,  who  had  lost  their  sight  by  the  snow,  or  whose 
toes  were  frozen,  were  left  behind.  The  eyes  of 
the  men  were  relieved  from  the  snow  by  wearing 
black  cloth  before  them,  and  their  feet  by  continual 
motion. 

Their  extreme  sufferings  caused  some  of  the  men 
to  sit  down  and  refuse  to  march  any  farther.  Xeno- 
phon used  all  .the  means  in  his  power  to  persuade 
them  not  to  stay  behind,  telling  them  that  the  enemy 
were  in  great  force  close  upon  the  rear.  At  last  he 
grew  angry;  but  they  bade  him  kill  them  if  he  chose, 
for  they  were  not. able  to  go  on.  Upon  this,  he  deter- 
mined, if  possible,  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  pursuers 
lest  they  should  fall  upon  the  men  who  were  thus 
unable  to  proceed.  It  was  now  dark,  and  the  enemy 
came  on  with  great  tumult,  wrangling  about  the  booty 
thev  had  taken.  At  this  moment,  such  of  the  Greek 
rear-guard  as  were  able,  rose  up  and  rushed  upon 
them,  while  those  who  were  fiitlgued  shouted  as  loud 
as  they  could,  and  struck  their  shields  with  tneir  pikes. 
The  enemy,  iii  great  alarm,  rushed  into  a  valley 
through  the  snow,  and  were  heyrd  of  no  more. 

Xenophon,  with  the  rest  of  the  forces,  then  retired. 
Insuring  the  sick  men  that,  the  next  day,  some  people 
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should  be  sent  to  them.  But,  before  tliey  bad  gone 
half  a  mile,  tbcy  found  others  lying  down  in  the  snow, 
while  no  guard  was  set.  Tliey  forced  lliesc  men  to 
rise,  and  then  learned  that  the  vanguard  had  lialted. 
Xenophon,  hearing  this,  pushed  forward,  sending  the 
ablest  of  the  targeteers  before,  to  inquire  the  cause. 
They  brought  word  that  the  whole  army  were  taking 
their  rest  in  the. snow.  Xenophon  and  his  menj  thei-e- 
fore,  after  setting  such  guard  as  they  could,  passed  tlie 
night  in  that  spot  without  fire  or  food.  Towards  day- 
break, he  s^nt  the  youngest  of  his  men  to  compel  the 
sick  to  rise,  and  proceed  on  the  march. 

Meantime  Cheirisophus  bad  sent  a  company  from 
the  village,  to  inquire  bow  the  rear-guard  fared.  These 
were  rejoiced  to  see  them,  and,  having  delivered  their 
sick  to  be  carried  to  the  camp,  they  marched  forward 
to  the  village,  .ticre  Cheirisophus  kept  bis  station,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  army  took  up  their  quarters  in 
the  villages  around, 

Poiycrates,  an  Athenian,  one  of  the  usptains,  then 
took  a  company  of  the  light-armed  troops,  and  mad^  a 
rapid  incursion  upon  a  neighboring  village.  He  sur- 
prised tlie  inhabitants,  together  with  the  governor,  in 
their  houses,  and  found  seventeen  colts,  that  were 
being  bred  as  a  tribute  for  the  king ;  also  the  governor's 
daughter,  :who  had  been  married  about  nine  days :  her 
husband,  having  gone  to  hunt  rabbits,  was  not  taken. 
The  houses  of  these  people  were  under  ground,  the 
entrance  resembling  a  well,  but  the  interior  was  spa- 
cious. There  was  a  passage  dug  for  the  cattle,  but  the 
inhabitants  descended  by  ladders.  In  these  houses 
were  goats,  sheep,  cows,  and  fowls.  All  the  cattle 
were  fed  within  doors.  There  were  also  wheat,  barley, 
pulse,  and  jars  of  beer,  the  malt  floating  even  with  the 
hv'im  of  the  vessels.  The  jars  contained  reeds  of 
various  sizes,  without  joints.  When  any  one  was 
thirsty,  he  took  one  of  these  in  his  mouth  and  sucked. 
The  liquor  was  very  strong,  but  pleasant  to,  those 
accustomed  to  it.  , 

Xenophon  invited  the  governor  of  the  village  to  sup 
with  him,  and  encouraged  him  with  the  assurance  that 
his  children  should  not  be  taken  from  him,  and  that, 
when  the  Greeks  departed,  they  would  leave  his  house 
full  of  provisions  in  payment  for  what  they  took,  pro- 
vided he  would  seiwe  them  as  a  guide  till  they  came 
to  another  nation.  The  governor  agreed  to  this,  and, 
as  a  proof  of  good-wili,  told  them  where  there  was 
some  wine  buried  in  the  earth.  The  soldiers  enjoyed 
plenty  that  night,  keeping  a  watchful  eye,  however, 
upon  the  governor  and  bis  children. 

The  next  dav,  Xenophon,  taking  the  gov(^rnor  with 
him,  went  to  Cheirisophiis,  visiting  the  villages  on  his 
way,  where  he  found  the  soldiers  feasting  and  carous- 
ing. They  all  forced  him  to  sit  down  and  feast  with 
them,  and  he  every  where  found  the  tables  covered  with 
lamb,  kid,  pork,  veal,  and  fowls,  with  plenty  of  wheaten 
and  barley  bread.  When  any  one  wished  to  drink  to 
his  friend,  he  took  him  to  the  jar,  where  he  was  obliged 
to  stoop  and  drink  like  an  ox.  When  the  party  came 
to  Cheirisophus,  they  found  his  men  also  feasting,  and 
cro^vned  with  garlands  of  hay,  having  Aimenian  boys, 
in  barbarian  dresses,  to  wait  upon  them.  '  With  these 
boys  they  conversed  by  signs,  as  if  they  had  been  deaf 
and  dumb.  Cheirisophus  and  Xenophon  asked  the 
gov<3rnor,  by  their  interpreter,  what  countiy  this  was  ; 
[md  he  answered,  Armenia. 

from  hence,  as  the  army  advanced,  they  came  into 
.ho  country  of  the  Taochians,  and  here  their  pravisions 


began  to  fail ;  for  the  natives  inhabited  fastnesses,  into 
the  recesses  of  which  ihey  had  conveyed  all  fheirefii^ets. 
The  Greeks,  at  length,  arrived  at  a  strong  post  without 
any  houses,  but  where  great  numbers  of  men,  with 
their  cattle,  were  collected.  This  place  Cheirisophus 
attacked,  and  when  one  company  was  roughlj  received 
in  the  assault,  another  went  up  ;  for  the  place,  being 
surrounded  with  precipices,  cbtild  not  be  assailed  in 
all  parts  at  once. 

When  Xenophon  came  up  with  tlie  heavy-armed 
rear^-guard,  Cheirisophus  said,  "  You  come  very  sea- 
sonably, for  this  place  must  be  taken,  or  the  army  will 
be  starved."  Upon  this  a  council  of  war  was  called, 
and  Cheirisophus  said,  "  The  place  is  accessible  only 
at  this  point,  and  when  any  of  our  men  attempt  to  go 
up,  the  enemy  roll  down  great  stones  from  the  rock 
above;  and  behold  the  consequence  !  "  —  pointing  to 
his  men  with  broken  legs  and  ribs.  "  But,"  replied 
Xenophon,  when  they  have  expended  all  theii  stones, 
what  can  hinder  us  from  going  up  ?  1  can  see  ordy  a 
few  men  with  arms.  The  space  through  which  we 
must  pass,  exposed  to  the  stones,  is  not  above  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  in  length,  one  third  of  which  is 
covered  with  clumps  of  large  pines,  where  the.  soldiers 
may  be  sheltered."  "  But-while  they  are  exposed," 
said  Cheirisophus,  "  the  stones  will  fall  in  a  shower." 
"  So  much  the  better,"  replied  Xenophon  ;  "  they  will 
be  out  of  ammunition  the  sooner.  Let  us  tiy  it," 
Upon  this,  Cheirisophus  and  Xenophon,  with  Callini- 
acbus  of  Parrhasia,  one  of  the  captains,  advanced, 
all  the  rest  of  the  officers  keeping  out  of  danger. 
Then  about  seventy  of  the  men  crept  forward,  one  by 
one,  under  the  trees,  sheltering  themselves  as  well  as 
they  could.  At  a  safe  distance  in  the  re;ir  stood 
Agasius  the  Stymphalian,  and  Aristonymus  ol'  Mi.'liiyd- 
nia.  Callimachus  advanced  two  or  three  paces  from 
his  tree,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  stones  pouring 
down,  he  ran  back;  this  he  repeated  several  times,  and 
on  each  occasion  more  than  ten  cartloads  of  stones  were 
thrown  at  him.  When  Agasius  saw  what  Callimachus 
was  doing,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  army  were 
upon  him,  he  began  to  fear  that  his  rival  would  beai 
away  the  ps\m  of  victory ;  so  he  pushed  forward 
Callimachus,  seeing  him  endeavoring  to  pass  by,  laid 
hold  of  his  shield;  arid,  in  the  mean  th'nc,Aristonymus, 
and  after  him  Eurylochus,  ran  by  them  both,  for  they 
were  rivals  in  glory. 

By  this  emulation,  which  urged  the  assailants  to  the 
boldest  eftbrts,  the  place  was  taken.  And  now  fol- 
lowed a  dreadful  spectacle ;  for  the  women  in  the  gar- 
rison first  threw  their  children  down  the  precipices,  and 
tlien  themselves.  The  men  did  the  same,  ^neas, 
the  Stymphalian,  a  captain,  seeing  one  of  the  barbari- 
ans,  richly  dressed,  running  to  throw  himself  down, 
caught  hold  of  him,  and  they  both  fell  over  together, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces. 

The  Greeks  now  advanced  through  the  couhtry  ol 
the  Chalybians.  These  were  the  most  coui-ageous 
people  they  had  hitherto  met,  and  a  close  engagement 
soon  followed.  ■  The  enemy  had  long  linen  corselets, 
with  thick  twisted  cords  instead  of  tassels,  and  their 
pikes  were  fifteen  cubits  long.  They  kept  within  theit 
towns  till  the  Greeks  had  passed,  and  then  followed 
them  with  harassing  attacks.  The  latter,  howevei, 
advanced  in  spite  of  everj'  obstacle,  and  soon  cam** 
to  the  River  Harpasus,  which  was  four  hundred  feet 
broad.  From  thence  they  marched  through  the ' 
country  of  the  Scytliians,  and  in  fcir  days  more. 
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'hey  came  to  a  large  city,  well  inhabited,  called  Gym- 
tiiaa. 


Ancient  Scythians. 


The  governor  of  this  country  sent  the  Greeks  a 
guide:  this  man  promised,  in  five  days,  to  bring  Ihem 
within  sight  of  tiie  sea;  if  not,  he  consented  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  fifth  day  they  amved  at  the  holy 
mountain  called  Theches.  As  soon  as  the  vanguard 
ascended  the  mountain  and  saw  the  sea,  they  gave  a 
great  shout,  which  being  heard  by  Xenophon,  ajid  those 
•n  the  rear,  they  thought  the  front  must  be  attacked. 
The  noise,  however,  increased ;  for  the  men,  as  fast  as 
they  came  up,  joined  in  the  shout.  This  so  swelled  the 
sound,  tJiat  Xenophon,  thinking  somelliing  extraordinary 
had  happened,  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  forward. 
Presently  he  heard  the  soldiers  eiying  out,  "  The  sea  ! 
the  sea  1"  and  cheering  one  another  with  congratula- 
tions. At  this  moment  they  all  ran,  the  rear-guard  as 
vveli  as  the  rest,  so  that  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burden 
were  driven  forward  in  the  crowd.  When  they  all 
reached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  saw  the  sea,  they 
embraced  one  another  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  for  they 
now  deemed  that  they  were  near  their  home.  Under 
die  graieful  impulse  of  the  moment,  they  brought 
together  a  great  number  of  stones,  and  built  a  mound, 
upon  which  they  piled  up  the  shields,  staves,  and  buck- 
lers, taken  from  the  enemy.  The  guide  was  dismissed 
with  the  pre&ent  of  a  horse,  a  silver  cup,  a  Persian 
dress,  and  ten  darics. 

The  sea  which  had  thus  delighted  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  A  few  days' 
march  now  brought  them  to  the  city  of  Trapezus,  the 
modern  Trebizond,  a  Grecian  colony  on  the  shore  of 
the  Euxine.  They  had  traversed  above  one  thousand 
miles  of  a  hostile  and  naturally  difiiculf  country,  with 
surprisingly  little  loss.  They  proceeded  westward, 
and,  at  Cerasus,  another  Grecian  city,  where  they 
soon  aft:er  arrived,  a  muster  of  the  forces  took  place, 
when  it  was  found  that  of  the  original  ten  thousand 
iieavy-armed  men,  eight  thousand  six  hundred  still 
survived. 

From  th^  place  they  advanced,  pEirtly  by  land  and 
partly  by  water,  to  the  city  of  Byzantium,  now  Con- 
stantinople.* Nearly  a  year  had  been  spent  in  this 
adventurous  and  toilsome  march,  the  success  of  which 
IS 'to  be,  attributed  to  the  skill  and  ability  of  Xenophon, 
their  leader.    It  might  have  been  supposed  that  they 

*  The  gennral  route  of  this  retreat  may  be  easily  made  out 
an  tho  Map  oi  The  V-^st,  at  page  G9. 


would  now  have  taken  the  shoitest  way  to  tlieir  re- 
spective states ;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  such  was 
their  partiality  for  a  warlike  and  adventurous  life,  \hi\\ 
they  first  engaged  in  the  service  of  Seuthes,  a  princo 
of  Thrace,  and  aftei-wards  joined  the  LacedsBmonian 
army  in  Ionia. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

400  to  336  S.  C.  ' 
Artaxers:es  —  Ochus  —  Darius  Codomannus. 

We  must  return  to  Artaxerxes,  who,  during  the 
remainder  of  his  reign,  was  the  mere  puppet  of  his 
mother,  whose  inveterate  hatred  against  all  whom  she 
suspected  of  having  contributed  to  the  overthrow  of 
her  favorite  son  Gyrus,  filled  the  palace  with  murders 
and  conspiracies.  While  the  court  was  thus  disgraced, 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  joined  with  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
and  made  rapid  conquests  in  Western  Pei-sia.  He  would 
probably  have  dismembered  the  empire,  had  not  the 
troubles  existing  in  Greece  through  a  lavish  distribution 
of  Persian  gold,  compelled  him  to  return  home. 

Oc/ms,  the  youngest  son  of  Artaxerxes,  came  to  the 
throne  3G0  B.  C.  He  had  murdered  his  brother  to 
obtain  this  dignity;  and, to  secure  the  quiet  possession 
of  it,  he  put  to  death  no  less  than  eighty  of  the  royal 
family.  Artabazus,  the  satrap  of  Asia  Minor,  taking 
advantage  of  the  unpopularity  which  the  bloody  deeds 
of  the  king  had  brought  upon  him,  made  an  effort  to 
seize  the  throne..  But  this  attempt  was  unsuccessful, 
and  Ochus,  after  defeating  Artabazus,  marched  agamst 
the  Phcenicians,  who  had  rebelled,  and  who  were  sup- 
ported by  the  Cyprians  and  Egyptians.  The  treason 
of  their  leader  gave  Ochus  an  easy  victory,  and  the 
Phoenicians  were  reduced  to  such  desperation,  that  the 
people  of  Sidon  set  their  city  on  fire,  and  perished ,  with 
their  wives  and  chUdren,  to  the  number  of  40,000,  in 
the  conflagration. 

Having  thus  quelled  all  resistance  to  his  authority, 
Ochus  renewed  the  attempt  made  by  Ids  father  for  tho 
conquest  of  Egypt.  He  marched  with  a  numerous 
army  into  that  country,  but  met  with  a  disaster  on  his 
route  from  the  Serbonian  Lake  —  a  marshy  district 
lying  between  Pbcenicia  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile. 
During  the  continuance  of  the  southerly  winds,  snub  a 
quantity  of  sand  is  thrown  upon  this  dangerous  spot, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  dry  land  from  un- 
fathomable bogs.  The  Persians,  being  unprovided 
with  guides,  wandered  among  these  quagmires  till 
great  numbers  of  them  were  ingulfed.  Ochus,  with 
the  wreck  of  his  army,  arrived  in  Egypt ;  and  so 
feeble  a  resistance  was  made  by  the  inhabitants,  thai 
he  was  able  to  plunder  the  land,  and  return  with  a  rich 
booty  to  Persia. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  so  far  satisfied  him, 
that  he  gave  himself  up  to  enjoyment,  and  intrusted 
the  administration  of  the  government  to  two  of  his 
officers.  Mentor  and  Bagoas.  The  latter  was  an 
Egyptian  eunuch,  and  bore  an  inveterate  malice, 
against  llie  king  for  having  plundered  the  temples  of 
E^):v[)l.  and  killed  the  sacred  bull  Apis.  These  acts 
he  regarded  as  Ihe  worst  crimes  which  a  human  bein;i 
could  perpetrate,  and,  nndei'  ihe  influence  of  a  fanat- 
ical ze;d,  ho  poisoned  his  riiasler.    Not  content  with 
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this  revenge,  lie  cut  his  buity  in  pieces,  ami  caused  the 
fiesh  to  be  devoured  bycEvis,  and  ihe  bones  to  be  made 
into  sword  handles.  He  then  placed  the  youngest  son 
of  Ochus  on  the  tlirone,  hoping  to  govern  the  empire 
in  his  name. 

Darius  Codomannus,  the  last  of  his  line,  thus  became 
king  of  Pereia,  336  B.  C.  Bagoas,  finding  him  leas 
subservient  than  he  expected,  prepared  to  remove  him 
likewise  by  poison.  The  treacherous  project  was  dis- 
covered, and  Darius  compelled  the  baffled  eunuch  to 
drink  the  fatal  ^  potion  himself.  Bagoas  died,  and 
Darius  was  established  upon  the  throne.  But  the  over- 
throw of  the  Persian  empire  was  now  at  hand.  Alex- 
ander of  JVlacedon  soon  appeared  upon  the  scene,  and 
the  great  Asiatic  empire  received  a  new  master. 


CHAPTER  LX, 

S31  B.  C-  to  226  A.  S. 

Alexander  marches  against  Persia- — State  of 
the  Empire  —  Battle  of  the  Granicus  — '■  Bat- 
tle of  the  Issus. 

'  AccoRmNG  to  the  Persian  authors,  a  monarch  called 
iJara&iAei^ir'si,  was  contemporary  with  Philip,  the  father 
of  Alexander.    In  a  war  between  these  two  princes, 

we  are  told  that  Philip  was  reduced  lo  sucli  distress, 
that  he  was  glad  to  extricate  himself  by  giving  his 
daughter  to  Diirab,  and  paying  an  annual  tribute  of  a 
thousand  eggs  of  pure  gold.  Darab  the  Second  is 
l!ie  same  with  Darius  Codomanuus.  He  was  deformed 
in  body  and  depraved  in  mind,  and  his  bad  a-ciminis- 
tration  prepared  the  way  for  the  success  of  Ai<:\andni-. 
Tlie  quarrel  between  the  Persian  and  Maeedi)ni:' 
kings  was  caused  by  the  refusal  of  Philip's  son,  Alex- 
ander, to  pay  the  golden  eggs.  When  Darab  sent  an 
ambassador  for  the  customary  tribute,  Alexander  re- 
plied, "The  bird  that  laid  the  eggs  has  flown  to  tlie 
other  world." 

Darab  then  sent  another  ambassador,  with  a  bat  and 
ball,  and  a  bag  of  small  seed.  The  two  first  were 
meant  to  ridicule  Alexander's  youth ;  the  last  was  in- 
tended as  an  emblem  of  the  countless  numbers  of  the 
Persian  army.  Alexander  took  the  bat  In  his  liand, 
and  suld,  "This  is  my  power  with  which  I  will  strike 
the  ball  of  your  monarch's  dominion."  Then,  order- 
ng  the  seed  to  be  given  to  a  fowl,  he  added,  "This 
aird  shall  show  what  a  small  morsel  his  army  will 
prove  to  mine."  Next,  giving  a  wild  melon  to 'the 
envoy,  he  desired  him  to  tell  his  sovereign  that  the 
taste  of  that  fruit  would  enable  him  to  judge  of  the 
bitter  lot  which  awaited  him.  Romantic  and  fabu- 
lous as  this  story  is,  it  is  certain  that  such  symbolic 
messages  were  not  uncommon  among  Oriental  mon- 
arcbs. 

The  true  cause  of  the  war  of  Alexander  upon 
Persia  was,  indeed,  much  deeper  than  the  anecdote 
implies.  The  thirst  for  military  emerprise  and  renown, 
stimulated  by  the  remembrance  of  wrongs  inflicted  by 
Persia  upon  Greece,  as  well  as  the  spectacle  of  a  rich 
but  weak  empire,  inviting  him  to  conquest,  were  the 
real  motives  of  the  youthful  monarch  in  his  daring 
project. 

Having  subdued  the  tribes  of  barbarians  along  his 
northern  border  that  he  might  leave  no  troublesome 


enemies  behind  him,  and  giveii  the  restive  (rreeks  a 
fearful  lesson  in  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  Alcxandei 
set  out,  in  the  spring  of  334  B.  C,  upon  his  Asiatic  ex- 
pedition. He  had  a  small  supply  of  money,  and  an 
army  of  but  thirty  thousand  infantry  and  five  tliousanti 
horse.  Twelve  tliousand  of  the  fool  soldiery  were 
supplied  by  the  republics  of  Gi;eece,  tliough  live  thou- 
sand of  that  number  were  mercenaries.  Macedon 
itself  supplied  twelve  thousand  of  the  infanliy,  and 
the  remainder  appear  to  have  been  chieily  derived 
frosn  Thrace  and  Illyria.  Macedon,  Thessaly,  and 
TIn-ace,  at  all  times  better  provided  with  horses  than 
rei)Liblioan  (jrecce,  furnished  Alexander  with  bis  cavah 
ry.  These  troops  were  well  armed,  the  infantry  bear- 
ing shields,  spears,  and  battle-axes  of  iron.  The  horse 
were  equipped  with  similar  weapons,  but  defended 
with  helmets  and  breastplates.  The  ofiicers  ali  bore 
swords.  The  arms  of  the  Persians  were  similar, 
though  many  of  their  troops  used  the  bow.  The 
forces  of  Alexander  were,  however,  better  provided, 
better  trained,  and  far  more  Ixthletie,  than  tlieir  Asiatic 
enemies. 

We  must  pause  a  moment  to  look  at  that  mighty 
power  which  had  swallowed  up  Assyria,  Babylon,  and 
the  other  countries  from  the  Grecian  Archipelago  in 
the  west,  to  India  on  the  east;  an  extent  of  territory 
nearly  three  thousand  miles  in  length,  and  compre- 
hending at  once  the  most  fertile  and  populous  regions 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Such  were  the  power  and 
resources  of  the  Persian  empire,  that,  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  prior  to  the  date  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  it  had  sent  an  army,  with  its  attendants,  of 
five  millions  of  persons,  to  conquer  that  vary  Greece 
which  was  now  preparing  to  roll  back  the  tide  of  war, 
and  put  a  final  period  to  its  proud  existence. 

The  reigning  king,  Darius  II.,  was  a  weak  mid  coii- 
ceiled  monarch,  ill  suited  to  the  struggle  which  was 
about  to  ensue.  His  situation  was  very  similar  to  thai 
of  the  sultan  of  Turkey  at  the  present  day.  The  Per- 
sians, though  their  king  ruled  over  almost  countless  na- 
tions, were  comparatively  few  in  number.  His  revenue 
was  derived  from  the  tribute  of  dependent  princes,  and 
the  extortions  made. by  his  own  satraps  or  governors. 
His  empire,  consisting  of  so  many  nations,  required  con- 
stant watchfi-dness  to  keep  all  parts  in  subjection ;  and, 
as  the  Asiatic  troops  were  inferior,  he  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors,  and  kept  in  his  pay  a  con- 
siderable number  of  renegade  Greeks  as  soldiers. 

Being  made  aware  of  the  designs  of  Alexander,* 
Darius  sent  a  vast  army  westward,  and,  marching  into 
Syria  himself,  determined  there  lo  await  his  enemy, 
Alexander  crossed  the  Propontis,  now  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, which  immediately  brought  him  Into  Asia 
Minor  and  the  dominions  of  Persia.  As  soon  as  he 
landed,  he  went  to  Ilium,  the  scene  of  the  Trojan  war 
and  the  ten  years'  siege  of  Troy,  celebrated  in  the 
Iliad.  He  anointed  the  pillar  upon  Achilles'  tomb 
with  oil,  and  he  and  his  friends  ran  naked  around  it. 
according  to  the  custom  which  then  prevailed.  He 
also  adorned  it  with  a  wreath,  in  the  form  of  a  crown. 
These  ceremonies  are  supposed  to  have  been  intended 
to  enforce  the  ■  belief  that  he  was  ■  descended  from 
Achilles  —  a  claim  which  he  always  maintained. 

Meantime,  the  Persian  generals  had  pushed  forwarfl 
and  posted  themselves  upon  the  banks  of  the  Granicus. 


*  By  consulting  the  map,  p.  69,  the  reader  wiU  be  ablf 
U>  trace  the  entire  route  of  Alexander  in  hia  march. 
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Fv  siriiill  river  now  called  Oiisvola,  which  empties  into 
(he  Sea  of  Marmora.  Alexander  led  the  attack  upon 
them  by  plunging  into  the  river  with  his  horse.  He 
advanced,  with  thirteen  of  his  troop,  in  the  face  of  a 
cloud  of  arrows ;  and,  though  swept  down  hy  the 
rapidity  of  the  current,  and  opposed  by  steep  banks 
lined  with  cavalry,  he  forced  his  way,  by  irresistible 
■iSrcngth  and  inipctuosity,  across  the  stream.  Standing 
upoii  the  muddy  slope,  liis  troops  were  now  obliged  to 
sustain  a  furious  attack,  hand  to  hand  and  eye  to  eye. 
The  Persian  troops,  cheered  by  their  vantaf>'c  ground, 
pushed  on  wilh  terrific  shouts,  and  hurled  ihnir  jave- 
lins, bke  snow-flakes,  upon  tlie  Macedonians.  Alex- 
ander, being  himself  distinguished  by  his  buckler  and 
crest,  decorated  witii  white  plumes,  was  the  special 
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Aleiiiinder  iiE  tJje  Hatlle  of  tlie  Graiiicns. 

object  of  attack.  His  cuirass  was  pierced  by  a  jave- 
lin, at  the  joint ;  bufthus  far  he  was  unhurt.  Now  he 
was  assailed  by  two  chiefs  of  great  distinction.  Evad- 
ing one,  he  engaged  the  other.  After  a  desperate 
struggle  in  which  Iiis  crest  was  shorn  away,  and 
his  helmet  cleft  to  his  hair,  lie  s'lcv/  one  of  the 
chiefs,  and  was  saved,  at  the  moment  of  deadly  peril, 
by  the  hand  of  his  friend  Clytus,  who  despatched  the 
other. 

Wliile  Alexander's  cavalry  were  fighting  with  the 
utmost  fury,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  and  the  in- 
fanUy  crossed  the  river,  and  now  engaged  ihe  enemy. 
The  eflisct  of  a  leader's  example  was  never  more 
strikingly  displayed.  Alexander's  exhibition  of  cour- 
tage and  prowess  made  eveiy  soldier  a  hero.  They 
fought,  indeed,  like  pei-sons  who  knew  nothing  and 
.  cared  for  nothing,  but  to  destroy  the  enemy.  Some 
of  the  Persians  gave  way  and  fled.  Their  hireling 
Greeks,  however,  maintained  the  fight,  and  Alex- 
ander's horae  was  killed  under  him  —  but  not  the  cele- 
brated Bucephalus.  "Wlien  Greek  meets  Greel;, 
then  comes  thfe  tug  of  war."  The  fight  was  indeed 
severe,  but  at  last  Alexander  triumphed.  The  victory 
was  complete.  The  loss  of  the  Persians  was  twenty- 
five  thousand  slain ;  that  of  the  Macedonians  less  than 
fifty. 

Alexander  had  now  passed  the  gates  of  Asia,  and 
had  obtained  entrance  into  the  dominions  of  the  ene- 
my. He  paused  for  a  time,  to  pay  the  last  honors  to 
the  dead.  To  each  he  erected  a  statue  of  brass,  exe- 
cuted by  Lysippus.  Upon  the  arms  which  were  taken 
and  distributed  among  the  troops,  he  caused  this  in- 
14 


scription  to  be  made :  "  Won,  by  Alexander,  of  the 
barbarians  in  Asia."  * 

Alexander  soon  pushed  on  to  the  East,  and,  meeting 
Darius  near  the  Gulf  of  Issus,now  Slcanderoon, — and 
forming  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  Mediterranean,  — 
a  tremendous  engagement  took  place,  333  B.  C.  Da- 
rius was  defeated,  and  more  than  one  hundred  thousanc" 
of  his  soldiers  lay  dead  on  the  field.  Darius  escaped 
with  ditRculty,  leaving  his  tent,  and  even  his  wife  ana 
daughter,  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When  the 
fighting  was  over,  Alexander  went  lo  see  the  tent  of 
Darius.  |i  was,  indeed,  a  curiosity  to  one  like  the 
Macedonian  king,  little  acquainted  with  Easlcrn  refine- 
ments. He  ga'/ed  for  a  moment  at  the  luxurious  ba1hs 
of  Darius,  his  vases,  boxes,  vials,  and  basins,  all  of 
wrought  gold  ;  he  inhaled  the  luscious  perfumes,  and 
surveyed  the  rich  silk  drapery  and  gorgeous  furniture 
of  the  tent,  and  then  exclaimed,  contemptuously, 
"  This,  then,  it  seems,  is  to  be  a  king ; "  intimating 
that,  if  these  were  the  only  distinctions  of  a  sovereign, 
the  title  deserved  contempt. 

While  Alexander  was  thus  occupied,  he  was  told 
that  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Darius  were  his  captives. 
The  i[ueen  was  one  of  the  loveliest  women  that  was 
('v(;i'  known,  and  his  daughter  was  also  exceedingly 
boauliful.  Though  Alexander  was  told  of  all  this,  he 
sent  \vord  to  the  afilicted  ladies  that  they  need  have  no 
fear;  and  he  caused  them  to  be  treated  with  the 
III  most  delicacy  and  attention.  He  refrained  from 
using  his  power  in  any  way  to  their  annoyance,  and 
ihus  displayed  one  of  the  noblest  graces  of  a  genfle- 
iaau  and  a  man  —  a  nice  regard  for  the  feelings  of  the 
gentler  sex.  This  anecdote  of  the  conqueror  has  shed 
more  honor  upon-  his  name,  for  two  thousand  years, 
than  the  victory  of  the  I^us  ;  nor  w-ill  it  cease  to  be 
cited  in  his  praise  as  long  as  history  records  Ids 
name. 


CHAPTER  LXI. 


333  to  8S3  E.  C. 


Habits  of  Alexander  —  Conqtiest  of  Tyre  — 
Egypt  —  Battle  of  Arhela  —  Conquest  of 
Persia — Progress  of  Alexander's  Conquest 
—  Retmm  to  Babylon — His  Death. 

Till-;  historians  represent  Alexander  as  simple  in  his 
tastes  and  habits,  at  this  period.  He  was  temperate  in 
eating,  drank  wine  with  great  moderation,  and,  if  he 
sat  long  at  table,  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  conversa- 
tion, in  which  he  excelled  —  though  given  to  boasting 
of  his  military  exploits.    When  business  called,  nothing 


*  \\''o  may  remark  that  3?on;iparte  .stems  to  liavo  imitated 
the  Macedonian  coiiqucroi'  in  this  kind  of  boasting.  As  ho 
was  oil  his  martih  to  Kussia,  ho  caxised  to  be  gi'aven  on  a  stone 
fountain  at  Coblentz,  upon  the  Rliine,  as  follows .  — 

"  Yo!\i'  MDCCCXIl.  McmoraUu  for  the  Campaign  aijainsi 
Ilunsia,  1812." 

The  llussian  commander,  when  Na^joleon  hpd  been  de- 
throned, passing  throiigh  Cobluiit./  with  his  troop.s,  caused  to 
he  carved,  immediately  beneath,  as  follows  i  — 

"  Sem  and  ap^iroved  by  the  Russian  conimander  of  the  Toii'/i 
of  Coblentz,  Janiiarij  1,  1814." 

It  is  true  that  no  such  sjjeedy  retort  awaited  the  Macedo 
uian  conqueror;  yet  he  was  bound  upon  an  errand  "whiob 
was,  ere  long,  to  pat  a  period  to  his  proud  career. 
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could  detain  him ;  but,  in  times  of  leisure,  his  first 
business  in  the  morning  was  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
He  then  took  his  dinner,  sitting.  The  rest  of  the  day 
be  spent  in  hunting,  or  deciding  differences  among  his 
troops,  or  in  reading  and  writing.  Sometimes  he 
ivoLild  exercise  himself  in  shooting  or  darting  the  jave- 
!in,  or  in  mounting  and  alighting  from  a  chariot  in  full 
career.  Sometimes,  also,  he  diverted  himself  with 
Ibwiing  and  fox-hunting.  His  chief  meal  was  supper, 
which  he  took  at  evening,  and  in  a  recumbent  posture, 
vvhh  his  friends  around  him.  He  was  not  fond  of  del- 
icacies ;  and,  though  they  were  always  found  at  his 
table,  he  usually  sent  them  to  others.  Such  was  Alex- 
ander during  the  early  periods  of  his  campaigns  in 
Asia.  We  shall  see  that  he  was,  soon,  grievously 
changed. 

After  various  operations,  Alexander  marched  against 
Phcenicia  and  Sidon,  which  submitted  at  once.  Tyre 
resisted,  hut,  after  a  siege  of  seven  months,  was  taken 
by  stormv  Eight  thousand  Tyrians  fell  in  the  onslaught, 
and  thirty  thousand  captives  were  sold  into  slavery. 
Gaza  was  now  taken,  after  a  siege  of  two  months. 
Alexander  then  marched  to  -Jerusalem,  to  punish  the 
inhabltatits  ibr  refusing  to  supply  him  with  men  and 
money.  The  high  priest,  Ja.ddus,  went  forth  to  moel 
the  conqueror,  attended  by  the  priests  and  the  people, 
with  all  the  imposing  emblems  and  signs  of  the  Jewish 
[■cligion.  Alexander  was  so  struck  witii  the  specTacle, 
that  be  pardoned  the  people,  adored  Ihc  name  of  the 
Most  High,  and  performed  sacrifices  in  the  temjile, 
according  to  the  insti'uctions  of  Jaddus.  The  book  of 
the  prophet  Daniel  was  shown  to  hira,  and  the  passage 
pointed  out  in  which  it  was  foretold  that  the  king  of 
Grecia  would  overcome  the  king  of  Persia  —  with 
which  he  was  well  pleased.* 

The  conqueror  now  turned  his  arms  against  Egypt, 
which  yielded  without  sti"iking  a  blow.  Having  cstab- 
ished  the  government  on  a  liberal  footing,  he  set  out, 
331  A.  n.,  to  attack  the  Persian  king,  who  had  gath- 
ered an  army  of  a  million  of  men,  and  was  now  in 
Persia.  About  this  time,  he  received  a  letter  from 
Darius,  in  which  that  prince  pro[)osed,  on  condition  of 
a  pacification  and  future  friendship,  to  pay  him  ten 
thousand  ialcnts  in  ransotn  of  his  prisoners,  to  cede 
hill!  all  the  countries  west  of  tiro  Euphrates,  and  to 
give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Upon  his  com- 
municating these  proposals  to  his  friends,  Parmenio 
said,  "If  I  were  Alexander,  1  would  accept  them." 
"  So  would  I,"  said  Alexander,  if  I  were  Parmeino." 
The  answer  he  gave  Darius  was,  that  if  he  would 
come  to  him,  he  should  find  the  best  of  treatment;  if 
not,  he  must  go  and  seek  him.  This  anecdote  shows 
Parmenio  to  have  been  the  better  man;  Alexander, 
the  greater  conqueror. 

In  consonance  with  this  declaration,  he  began  his 
march;  but  he  repented,  that  he  had  set  out  so  soon, 
when  he  received  information  that  the  wife  of  Darius 
was  dead.  That  princess  expired  in  childbed ;  and  the 
concern  of  Alexander  was  great,  because  he  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  displaying  his  clemency.  Ail  he  could  do 
was  to  return,  and  bury  her  with  ^he  utmost  magnifi- 
cence. 

Alexander,  having  subdued  various  places  that  held 
out  against  him,  now  proceeded  in  his  march  against 
Darius.    He  found  him  with  his  immense  army  en- 


*  This  incidfjiit  in  Alexander's  history  is  supposed  by  some 
"authors  to  rest  upon  doubtful  authority. 


camped  on  the  banks  of  the  Bumadus,  near  the  town 
of  Arbela,  in  Assyria.  Alexander  immediately  ap 
proached,  and  prepared  for  battle.  Being  near  tht; 
enemy  at  night,  the  murmur  of  the  immense  multi- 
tude, seeming  like  the  roaring  of  the  sea,  startled  one 
of  Alexander's  friends,  who  advised  him  to  attacli 
them  in  the  night.  The  reply  was,  "  1  will  not  steal  a 
victory ! " 

Daring  that  night,  though  it  was  foreseen  thai  '' 
dreadful  and  doubtful  battle  was  to  be  fought  the  next 
day,  Alexander,  having  made  his  preparations,  slept 
soundly.  In  the  morning,  on  the  field,  he  wore  a 
short  coat,  girt  close  about  him;  over  that,  a  breast- 
plate of  Unen  strongly  quilted,  which  he  hiid  taken 
in  the  battle  of  Issus.  His  helmet  was  of  polished 
iron,  and  shone  like  silver.  To  this  was  fixed  a  gor- 
get, set  with  precious  stones.  His  sword  was  light, 
and  of  the  finest  temper.  The  belt  he  wore  was  superb, 
and  was  given  him  by  the  Rhodians,  as  a  mark  of  re-  | 
spect.  In  reviewing  and  exercising,  he  spared  his  I'a 
yorite  horse  Bucephalus ;  but  he  rode  him  in  battle,  and 
when  he  mounted  his  back,  it  was  always  a  signal  foi 
the  onset. 

Aristander,  the  soothsayer,  rode  by  the  side  of 
Alexander,  in  a  white  robe,  and  with  a  golden  crown 
upon  his  head.  He  looked  up,  and  lo,  an  eagle  was 
sailing  over  the  army!  His  course  was  towards  the 
enemy.  The  army  caught  sight  of  the  noble  bird, 
and,  taking  it  for  a  good  omen,  they  now  charged  the 
enemy  like  a  torrent.  They  were  bravely  resisted, 
but  Alexander  and  his  troops  burst  down  upon  them 
like  an  overwhelming  avalanche,  cutting  their  way 
towards  the  tent  ol'  Darius.  The  path  was  impeded 
by  the  slaughtered  heaps  that  gathered  before  them, 
and  their  horses  were  embarrassed  by  the  mangled  and 
dying  soldiers,  who  clung  to  the  legs  of  the  animals, 
seeking  in  their  last  agonies  to  resist  them.  Darius, 
now  in  the  utmost  peril,  turned  to  fly,  but  his  chariot 
became  entangled  in  the  slain.  Seeing  this,  be 
mounted  ri  swift  horse,  and  fled  to  Bactriana,  where 
he  was  treaclierously  -nurdered  by  Bessus,  the  gov- 
ernor. 

Alexander  was  now  declared  king  of  all  Asia,  anrl, 
though  this  miglit  seem  the  summit  of  his  gloiy,  it 
was  the  point  at  which  his  character  begins  to  decline, 
lie  now  aflccted  the  pomp  of  an  Eastern  prince,  and 
addicted  himself  to  dissipation.  He,  however,  contin- 
ued his  conquests.  He  marched  to  Babylon,  which 
opened  its  gates  for  his  reception.  He  proceeded  to 
PersepoUs,  which  he  took  by  surprise.  During  his  stay 
here,  he  entertained  his  friends  at  a  banquet,  at  which 
the  guests  drank,  as  usual,  to  excess.  Among  the 
women  who  were  admitted  to  it,  masked,  was  Thais, 
the  courtesan,  a  native  of  Attica,  and  at  that  time 
mistress  to  Ptolemy,  who  afterwards  was  king  of  Egypt 
About  the  end  of  the  feast,  during  which  she  had 
studiously  endeavored  to  please  the  king,  in  the  most 
artful  and  delicate  manner,  she  said,  with  a  gay  tone 
of  voice,  that  it  would  be  matter  of  inexpressible 
joy  to  her,  were  she  permitted,  —  masked  as  she  was, 
and  in  order  to  end  the  entertainment  nobly,  — to  burn 
the  magnificent  palace  of  Xerxes,  who  had  burned 
Athens;  and  to  set  it  on  fire  with  her  own  hand,  in 
order  that  it  might  be  said  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
that  the  women  who  followed  Alexander  in  his  expedi- 
tion to  Asia,  had  taken  much  better  vengeance  on  the 
Persians  for  the  many  calamities  they  had  brought  on 
the  Grecians,  than  all  the  generals  who  had  fought  foi 
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.hem,  both  by  sea  and  land.  All  the  guests  applauded 
die  discourse ;  when  immediately  the  king  rose  from 
the  table, — his  head  being  crowned  with  flov/ers, — and 

taking  a  torch  in  his  hand,  he  moved  forward  to  exe- 
cute this  mighty  exploit.  The  whole  company  fol- 
lowed hitn,  breaking  out  into  loud  exclamations,  and 
afterwards  singing  and  dancing,  they  surrounded  the 
nulace.  All  the  rest  ol'  the  Macedonians,  at  this  noise, 
-an  in  crowds  with  lighted  tajiers,  and  set  fire  to  every 
pavt  of  it.  Alexander  was  soon  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done,  and  thereupon  gave  oi-ders  for  extinguisliing  the 
flames ;  but  it  was  too  late-  The  magnificent  pile  was 
a  ruin. 

He  now  marched  into  Parthia,  and,  meeting  witli  a 
jeautiful  princess,  named  Roxana,  daughter  of  a  Bac- 
Irian  king,  he  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  married  her. 
Some  time  after  this,  upon  some  suspicion  of  the 
fidelity  of  Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  he  caused 
him  to  be  put  to  the  torture  till  he  died.  He  then 
sent  orders  to  have  his  father,  an  old  and  faithful  sol- 
dier, who  had  fought  under  Philip,  and  who  was  now 
in  Media,  to  be  put  to  death  —  which  were  but  too 
faithfully  executed.  This  horrid  transaction  was  soon 
followed  by  another,  still  more  dreadful.  Under  the 
fixcifement  of  wine,  a  dispute  arose  between  Alexan- 
der and  t'lytus,  the  brave  officer  who  had  saved  his 
ife  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus. 

Both  became  greatly  excited :  taunts  and  gibes 
were  uttered  on  cither  side.  Alexander,  unable  longer 
to  keep  down  his  rage,  threw  an  apple  in  the  face  of 
Clytus,  and  then  looked  about  for  his  sword  ;  but  one 
of  his  friends  had  prudently  taken  it  away.  Clytus 
was  now  forced  out  of  the  room,  but  he  soon  came 
back,  and  repeated  the  words  of  Euripides,  meaning 
to  apply  them  to  Alexander:  — 

"  Aro  these  your  customs  ?  —  Is  it  thus  that  Greece 
Rewards  her  combatants  ■    Shall  one  man  claim 
The  trophies  won  by  thousands  f " 

The  conqueror  was  now  wholly  beside  hiinself. 
He  seized  a  spear  from  one  of  the  guards,  and,  at  a 
plunge,  ran  it  through  tbe  body  of  Clytus,  who  fell 
dead,  uttering  a  dismal  groan  as  he  expired. 

Alexander's  rage  subsided  in  a  moment.  Seeing 
liis  friends  standing  around  in  silent  astonishment,  he 
hastily  drew  out  the  spear,  and  was  applying  it  to 
his  own  throat,  when  his  guards  seized  liim,  and  car- 
ried him  by  force  to  his  chamber.  Here  the  pangs 
of  remorse  stung  him  to  the  quick.  Tears  fell  fast 
for  a  time,  and  then  succeeded  a  moody,  melancholy 
silence,  only  broken  by  groans.  His  friends  attempted 
in  vain  to  console  him.  It  was  not  till  after  long  and 
painful  suffering  that  he  was  restored  to  his  wonted 
composure. 

Alexander  had  determined  to  carry  on  war  with 
India,  the  richest  countiy  in  the  world,  not  only  in 
gold,  but  in  pearls  and  precious  stones,  —  with  which 
the  inhabitants  adorned  themselves,  with  more  luxury, 
indeed,  than  gracefulness.  He  was  informed  that  the 
5words  of  the  soldiers  were  of  gold  and  ivory ;  and 
being  now  the  greatest  monarch  that  ever  lived,  and 
determined  to  excel  all  others  in  splenilor, —  he  caused 
the  swords  of  his  soldiers  to  be  set  ofi"  with  silver 
plates,  put  golden  bridles  to  the  horses,  had  the  coats 
of  mail  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  prepared 
to  march  for  bis  enterprise  at  the  head  of  a  himdred 
ana  twenty  thousand  men,  all  equipped  with  the  ut- 
moHt  magnificence. 


Ail  things  being  ready  for  the  campaign,  Alexander 
thought  this  a  proper  oppoi'tunity  to  reveal  a  design  he 
had  long  meditated  —  to  have  divine  honors  paid  him. 
To  soothe  and  cherish  this  ridiculous  pretension,  there 
were  not  wanting  flatterers,  those  pests  of  courts  who 
are  more  dangerous  to  princes  than  the  arms  of  tiieir 
enemies.  With  this  view  he  appointed  a  festival,  and 
made  a  pompous  banquet ;  to  which  he  invited  the 
greatest  lords  of  his  court,  both  Macedonians  and 
Creeks,  and  many  of  the  highest  quality  among  the 
Persians.  VVilh  these  he  sat  down  at  table  for  soms 
time,  after  which  he  withdrew. 

Upon  this,  Cleon,  one  of  his  flatterers,  began,  to 
speak,  and  expatiated  very  much  in  praise  of  the  king 
—  as  had  before  been  agreed  upon.  He  made  a  long 
detail  of  the  high  obhgations  they  owed  to  htm ;  all 
which,  he  observed,  they  might  acknowledge  and  re- 
pay at^a  very  easy  expense,  —  merely  with  two  grains 
of  incense,  which  they  should  offer  to  hiiii  as  xo  a  god, 
without  the  least  scruple,  since  they  believed  him  such. 
To  this  purpose  he  cited  the  example  of  the  Pei-sians, 
and  added,  that  in  case  the  rest  should  not  care  to  do 
this  justice  to  Alexander's  merits,  he  himself  was  re- 
solved to  show  them  the  way,  and  to  worship  him  in 
case  he  should  return  into  the  hall.  JTe  fiihled  thnt  all 
must  do  their  duty,  especially  those  who  prolessed 
wisdom;  these,  indeed,  ought  to  serve  the  rest  as  an 
example  of  the  veneration  due  to  so  great  a  monarch. 

It  appeared  plainly  that  the  close  of  the  speech  was 
directed  to  Callisthenes.  He  was  related  to  Aristotle, 
and  had  presented  himself  to  Alexander,  his  pupil,  that 
he  might  attend  upon  that  monarch  in  the  war  of  Persia. 
He  was  considered,  upon  account  of  his  wisdom  and 
gravity,  as  the  fittest  person  to  give  him  such  whole- 
some counsels  as  were  most  likely  to  preserve  him 
from  the  excesses  into  which  his  youth  and  fiery 
temper  might  hurry  him.  This  philosopher,  seeing 
that  every  one,  on  this  occasion,  continued  in  deej) 
silence,  and  that  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly  were 
fixed  upon  him,  addressed  himself  to  Cleon  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  "  Had  the  king  been  pi'esentwhen  thou 
madest  thy  speech,  none  among  us  would  have  at- 
tempted to  answer  thee,  for  he  himself  would  bavi3 
interrupted  thee,  and  not  have  suffered  thee  to  prompt 
him  lo  assume  I  he  customs  of  barbarians,  in  casting 
an  odium  on  his  ])erson  and  glory,  by  so  servile  an 
adulation  :  but  since  he  is  absent,  I  will  answer  thee 
in  his  name.  I  consider  Alexander  as  worthy  of  all 
the  honors  that  can  be  paid  a  mortal ;  but  there  is  n 
difference  between  tlie  worship  of  the  gods  and  that 
of  men.  The  former  includes  temples,  altars,  prayers, 
and  sacrifices;  the  latter  is  conifmed  to  commenda- 
tions only,  and  awful  respect. 

"We  salute  these,  and  look  upon  rl  as  glorious 
to  pay  them  submission,  obedience,  and  fidelity ;  but 
we  adore  the  former.  We  institute  festivals  to  their 
honor,  and  sing  hymns  and  spiritual  songs  to  their 
gloiy.  We  must  not,  therefore,  confound  things,  either 
by  bringing  down  the  gods  to  the  condition  of  mortals, 
or  by  raising  a  mortal  to  the  state  of  a  god.  Alexan- 
der would  be  justly  offended,  should  we  pay  to  another 
person  the  homage  due  to  his  sacred  person  only : 
ought  we  not  to  dread  the  indignation  of  the  gods  as 
much,  shouid  we  bestow  upon  mortals  the  honor  due 
to  them  alone  .■■  I  am  sensible  that  our  monarch  iy 
vastly  superior  to  the  rest :  he  is  the  greatest  of  kings, 
and  the  most  glorious  of  all  conquerors  ;  '^^^it  then  he 
is  a  man,  not  a  god    The  Greeks  did  not  woiship 
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Hercules  tiil  after  his  death  ;  and  then  not  till  the  ora- 
cle had  expressly  commanded  it.  The  Persians  are 
cited  as  an  example  for  our  imitation ;  but  how  long  is 
it  that  the  vanquished  have  given  law  to  the  victor  , 
Can  we  forget  that  Alexander  crossed  tlie  Hellespont, 
not  to  subject  Greece  to  Asia,  but  Asia  to  Greece  ? " 

The  deep  silence  which  all  the  company  observed 
whilst  Callisthenes  spoke,  was  an  indication,  in  some 
measure,  of  their  thoughts.  The  king,  who  stood  be- 
hind the  tapestry  all  the  time,  heard  what  had  passed. 
He  therefore  ordered  Cleon  to  be  told,  that,  without 
insisting  any  further,  he  would  only  require  the  Per- 
sians to  fall  prostrate,  according  to  their  usual  cus- 
tom ;  a  little  after  which  he  came  in,  pretending  he 
had  been  busied  in  some  affairs  of  importance.  Im- 
mediately the  Persians  fell  prostrate  to  adore  him. 
Polysperchon,  who  stood  near  him,  observing  that  one 
oi'  them  bowed  so  low  that  his  chin  touched  tlie  ground, 
bade  hiu'i,  in  a  rallying  tone  of  voice,  to  strike  harder. 
The  king,  offended  at  this  joke,  threw  Polysperchon 
into  prison.  As  for  Callisthenes,  he  determined  to  get 
ridof  him,  and  therefore  laid  to  his  charge  a  crime  of 
which  he  was  in  no  way  guilty.  Accordingly,  he  \vas 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and  the 
most  grievous  torments  were  inflicted  on  him,  in  order 
H<  oxtovt  a  confession  of  guilt.  But  he  insisted  upon 
his  umocence  to  the  last,  and  expired  in  the  midst  of 
his  tortures. 

The  unjust  and  cruel  death  of  Callistiieiies  not  only 
re{l(:cted  the  greatest  dishonor  upon  Alexander,  but  by 
ibis  dreadful  example,  he  de[iriveil  all  virtuous  men 
of  the  opportunity  of  exhorting  him  to  tliose  things 
which  were  for  his  true  interest.  From  that  instant 
no  one-  spoke  with  freedom  in  the  council :  even  those 
who  had  the  greatest  love  for  the  public  good,  and 
a  personal  affection  for  Alexander,  thought  themselves 
not  obHged  to  undeceive  him.  After  this,  nothing  was 
listened  to  but  flattery,  which  gained  such  an  ascen- 
dency over  his  mind  as  utterly  depraved  him,  and 
iustly  punished  him  for  having  sacrificed  to  the  wild 
ambition  of  having  adoration  paid  him,  the  most  vir- 
tuous man  about  his  person.  "  The  murder  of  this 
philosopher,"  says  Seneca,  "  was  a  crime  of  so  heinous 
a  nature,  as  entirely  obliterates  the  glory  of  all  the 
conqueror's  other  actions." 

Ale.\ander  now  set  out  for  the  conquest  of  India. 
After  a  series  of  splendid  achievements,  he  reached 
the  country  now  called  Punja:uh,  or  the  Five  Rivers. 
Having  rerluced  one  of  the  Indian  kings  to  submission, 
he  rested  his  weary  army  at  his  capital  of  Taxila.  He 
then  marched  forward  to  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.* 
Here  he  was  met  by  Porus,  an  Indian  king,  with  an 
immense  army,  in  which  were  a  large  number  oi'  ele- 
phants. A  bloody  battle  followed,  in  which  Alexan- 
der was  victorious  and  Porus  made  captive.  "  How 
do  you  wish  to  be  treated?"  said  Alexander  to  the 
unfortunate  monarch.  "Like  a  king,"  was  the  brief, 
but  significant  reply.  Alexander  granted  his  request, 
restored  his  dominions,  and  much  enlarged  them, 
making  him,  however,  one  of  his  tributaries. 

The  conqueror,  not  yet  satisfied,  wished  to  push 
on  to  the  (Janges ;  but  liis  a.rtny  refusing  to  go  far- 
ther, lie  was  forced  to  return.  On  his  way  back,  lie 
paid  a  visit  to  the  ocean,  and,  in  a  battle  with  some 

*  This  is  the  modern  Jhelum ;  and  the  hloody  contest  of 
ChilHamwallah,  Jan\iary,  1849,  between  the  British  and  Seiklis. 
was  nearly  on  the  site  of  the  battle  between  Alexander  and 
Poms. 


savage  tribes,  being  severely  wounded  he  came  near 
losing  his  life.  On  the  borders  of  the  sea,  he  and  his 
companions  first  saw  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the 
tide — a  fact  of  which  they  were  before  entirely  igno- 
rant. In  this  expedition  the  army  suffered  greatly  ; 
when  it  set  out  for  India,  it  consisted  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men ;  on  its  return,  it  was  reduced 
to  one  fourth  of  that  number. 

Coming  to  a  fertile  distiict,  Alexander  paused  to 
recruit,  and  refresh  his  men.  He  then  proceeded, 
keeping  up  a  kind  of  bacchanalian  fete,  in  which  the 
whole  army  participated.  His  own  chariot  was  drawn 
by  eight  horses:  it  consisted  of  a  huge  platform, 
where  he  and  his  friends  revelled  day  and  night. 
This  carriage  was  followed  by  others,  some  covered 
with  rich  purple  silk  and  others  with  fresh  boughs, 
In  these  were  the  generals,  crowned  with  flowers,  and 
inebriated  with  wine.  In  the  immense  procession  there 
was  not  a  spear,  helmet,  or  buckler  — but  in  theli 
places  cups,  flagons,  and  goblets.  The  whole  country 
resounded  with  flutes,  clarionets,  and  joyous  songs. 
The  scene  was  attended  with  the  riotous  dances  and 
frolics  of  a  multitude  of  women.  This  licentious 
march  continued  for  seven  days. 

When  he  arrived  at  Susa,  one  of  the  capitals  of  Persia, 
Alexander  married  a  great  number  of  his  friends  to 
Persian  ladies.  He  set  the  example  by  taking  Statira, 
daughter  of  Darius,  to  himself,  and  gave  her  sister 
to  Hephfcstion,  his  dearest  friend,  tie  now  made  a 
nuptial  feast  for  the  newly-married  ])eople,  and  nine 
thousand  persons  sat  down  to  the  enteriainment.  Kacl' 
one  was  honored  with  a  golden  cup. 

On  his  return  to  Babylon,  Alexander  determined 
to  make  that  place  his  residence  and  capital,  and  set 
about  various  plans  for  canying  this  into  effect.  But 
his  mind  seemed  haunted  with  superstitious  fears. 
Evciv  thing  that  happened  was  construed  into  an 
auguiy  of  evil.  .  The  court  swanned  with  sacrificers 
and  soothsayers,  but  still,  for  a  long  time,  peace  could 
not  be  obtained  by  the  monarch.  At  last  he  seemed 
to  be  relieved,  and,  being  asked  by  Medias  to  a  carou- 
sal, he  drank  all  day  and  all  night,  until  he  found  a 
fever  coming  upon  him.t  He  then  desisted,  but  it  was 
too  late.  The  disease  increased,  setting  at  defiance 
every  attempt  at  remedy,  and  in  the  space  of  about 
thirty  days  he  died,  323  B.  C.  Sucii  was  the  iamenlabie 
end  of  Alexander  the  Great.    His  \vife  Roxana,  with 

t  Alexander  appears  by  (his  time  to  have  given  himself 
up  to  rrequcnt  debaiiclicry.  On  one  oceasion,  having  invited 
several  of  his  friends  and  "cneral  officers  to  .supper,  he  pro- 
posed a  erowii  as  a  re«"ard  for  him.  "who  should  drink  most. 
He  who  conquered  on  this  occasion  ^yils  I'romachus,  who 
swallowed  fourteen  measnrcs  of  wiuo,  that  is,  ciglitCL'n  oi 
twenty  pints.  After  receiving  the  piize,  which  was  a  crov\-ii 
worth  a  talent,  i.  e.  about  a  thousand  crowns,  he  survived 
his  victory  but  throe  days.  Of  the  rest  of  the  guests,  forty 
died  of  their  intemperate  drinking. 

In  the  carousal  which  caused  his  death,  Alexander  drank  to 
the  health  of  rvery  person  in  t^ompany,  and  then  pledged  them 
severally.  After  this,  caUing  for  Horeules's  cup,  whicli  held 
an  incredible  quantity,  it  wa&  hlled,  \i  hen  he  poured  it  all 
down,  drinking  to  a  Macedonian  of  the  company,  Protcas  by 
name ;  and  afterwards  pledged  him  again,  in  the  samefnrioirs 
an(l  extravagant  bumper.  TTrr  had  no  sooner  swallowed  it, 
than  hn  fell  upon  the  floor.  "Here,  then,"  says  Scncea,  de- 
seribiiig  the  fatal  eifeets  of  drunkenness,  "  this  hero,  nncon- 
qnered  by  all  the  toils  of  ]irodigious  marches,  exposed  to  the 
clangers  of  sieges  and  combats,  to  the  most  violent  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold, —  here  he  lies,  subdued  by  his  intemperance, 
and  struck  to  tlie  earth  by  the  fatal  cup  of  Hercules."  In 
this  condition  he  seized  with  a  fever,  which  in  a  few 
davs  terminated  in  death. 
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the  aid  of  Perdicoas,  nuirdered  Statira  and  her  sister, 
and  the  empire  of  tlie  mighty  conqueror  was  divided 
between  four  of  his  officers. 
The  great  achievement  of  Alexander — the  grand 

result  of  his  life — was  the  suhjugation  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  which  lay  like  an  incubus  upon'  the  nu- 
merous nations  that  existed  between  the  Indus  and 
Lhe  Euxine  Sea,  and  at  the  same  time  intercepted  the 
::omniunicnt)on  Ijotween  Europe  and  Asia.  It  was 
\n  achievcinctit  fixr  greater  than  it  would  be  now  to 
□verthrow  the  Ottoman  throne,  and  give  independence 
lo  the  various  tribes  and  states  that  are  at  present  un- 
der its  dominion.  That  he  accom|jlished  this  work  from 
any  good  motive,  we  cannot  maintain,  for  his  whole 
course  sliows,  that,  like  ali  other  conquerors,  his  ac- 
tions began  and  terminated  in  himself.  But  it  must 
still  he  admitted  that  as  a  consequence  of  his  career, 
Europe  acquired  an  intellectual  ascendency  in  the 
Kast  to  which  the  subsequent  progress  of  civilization 
in  that  quarter  must,  in  some  degree,  be  attributed. 

As  we  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  return  to 
Alexander,  we  defer  our  view  of  his  character  till 
we  have  completed  his  history.  It  is  proper  to  remark 
here,  however,  that  our  hasty  sketch  of  his  expedition 
to  the  East  presents  hut  a  feeble  idea  of  his  vast  and 
varied  operations.  He  crossed  the  Propontis  in  334, 
and  died  in  323  B.  C.  In  the  space  of  eleven  years, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty-three,  he  had  overturned  lhe 
greatest  empire  of  antiquity,  and  by  means  which 
Boem  Incredibly  small.  Nor  were  his  achievements 
conftned  to  mere  marches  and  counter-marches,  to 
?ieges  and  battles.  Wherever  he  went,  he  carried  plans 
of  improvement,  indicating  the  liberal  spirit  and  en- 
larged views  of  the  statesman. 


CHAPTER  LXII. 

221  to  380  B.  C. 

Empire  of  Alexander  —  His  Successors  — '  Di- 
vision of  the  Empire  —  The  iSeleiicidm. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  take  a  'survey  of  the 
immense  empire  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  It  extended,  as  we  have  said,  from 
the  Indus  on  the  east  to  Macedonia  and  Greece  on 
the  west.  It  embraced  the  most  populous  countries 
and  the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  globe.  It  included 
people  of  various  races  and  languages,  and  of  every 
complexion,  and  spread  over  considerable  portions 
of  three  quarters  of  the  globe  —  Asia,  Africa,  and 
Europe.  It  included  some  imndreds  of  states  and 
monarchies,  and  probably  had  a  population  of  at  least 
a  hundred  millions. 

Before  his  death,  Alexander  had  taken  efficient 
tneasures  for  securing  and  consolidating  his  unwieldy 
dominions.  Having  conquered  a  country,  he  bestowed 
upon  it  that  kind  of  government  which  he  deemed  best 
suited  to  its  condition.  Among  the  Greeks  of  Asia 
Minor  he  established  republics ;  in  some  places  he 
confirmed  the  existing  governments,  malting  the  satraps 
or  governors  bis  tributaries.  His  active  mind  was  also 
directed  to  commercial  intercourse  as  a  means  of  bind- 
ing together  his  European  and  Asiatic  dominions.  He 
accordingly  selected  various  points  where  lie  estab- 
lished marts  of  commerce  ;  and  a  strong  proof  of  his 
sagacity  is  afforded  in  the  fact  that  many  of  them 


continue  to  this  day  to  be  t!»e  chief  seats  of  trade  in 
the  regions  where  they  arc  jilaced. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  lai-ge  ard  enlightened 
schemes  of.  policy  that  Alexander's  career  was  sud- 
denly arrested  by  death.  He  had  not  foreseen  this 
event,  and  had  made  no  preparation  for  its  conse- 
quences upon  his  empire.  He  did  not  even  name  a 
successor ;  but  as  an  intimation  of  his  wishes,  in  his 
last  agony,  he  gave  bis  evgnet  ring  lo  Peidicciss,  a 
Macedonian  nobleman,  wlio  had  succeeded  Hephuistion 
in  his  favor. 

Possessing  no  small  share  of  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
late  illustrious  master,  tempered  by  policy  and  pru- 
dence, Perdiccas  seemed  the  best  fitted  of  ail  tlu^ 
generals  to  consolidate  the  mighly  empire  which  Alex- 
ander had  acquired.  But  the  Macedonian  nobles 
possessed  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  the  pi'ldc 
and  turbulence  that  distingaish  a  feudal  aristocracy  ; 
they  had  foiTned  several  conspiracies  against  the  life 
of  the  late  monarch,  by  whose  exploits  and  gener- 
osity they  had  so  largely  profited,  and  consequently 
they  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  one  who  had  so  re- 
cently been  their  equal.  Scarcely  had  the  regency  been 
formed,  when  the  Macedonian  infantry,  at  the  instigation 
of  Meleager,  chose  for  their  sovereign  AridEeus,  the 
imbecile  brother  of  Alexander.  The  civil  war  conse- 
quent on  this  measure  was  arrested  at  the  very  instant 
it  was  about  to  burst  forth  by  the  resignation  of  Arrlii- 
drejvis,  and,  as  his  incapacity  soon  became  notorious, 
all  parties  concurred  in  the  propriety  of  a  new  arrange- 
ment. It  was  accordingly  agreed  that  Perdiccas  should 
be  regent,  but  tJiat  Aridaius  should  retain  the  shadow 
of  royalty  ;  provision  was  made  for  the  child  with 
which  Roxana,  Alexander's  widow,  was  pregnant ; 
and  the  principal  provinces  were  divided  among  the 
Macedonian  generals,  witli  the  powers  previously  ex- 
ercised, by  the  Persian  satraps. 

During ,  these  dissensions,  the  body  of  Alexander 
lay  unburied  and  neglected,  aJid  it  was  not  until  two 
years  after  his  death  that  his  remains  were  consigned 
to  the  tomb.*  But  his  followers  still  showed  their 
respect  for  his  memory  by  retaining  the  feeble  Arrhi- 
dtEUs  on  the  throne,  and  preventing  the  marriage  of 
Perdiccas  with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Philip  —  a 
union  which  manifestly  was  projected  to  open  his  way 
to  the  throne. 

But,  while  tliis  project  of  marriage  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  regent,  a  league  had  secretly  been 
formed  for  its  destruction,  and  the  storm  burst  forth  in 
a  quarter  whence  it  was  least  expected.  Alexander, 
in  his  march  against  Darius,  had  been  contented  with 
receiving  the  nominal  submission  of  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  Asia  Minor.  Impatient  of  subjection,  tjiese 
savage  nations  asserted  their  independence  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  and  chose  Ariarathes  for  their 
leader.  Perdiccas  sent  against ,  them  Eumenes,  who 
had  hitherto  fulfilled  the  peaceful  duties  of  a  secretary, 
and  sent  orders  to  Antigonus  and  Ijeonatus,  the  gov- 
ernors of  Western  Asia,  to  join  the  expedition  with  all 
their  forces.  These  commands  were  disobeyed,  and 
Perdiccas  was  forced  to  march  with  the  royal  army 
against  the  insurgents.  He  (sasilv  defeated  these  un- 
disciplined troops,  btit  sulliei!  his  victory  by  unneces- 


*  They  were  talcen  by  Ptolemy  to  Egypt,  and  interred  in  a 
golden  co£&n,  and  divine  honors  were  rendered  to  the  mum- 
my of  the  departed  hero.  The  saroophaguB,  talicn  by  Bcl- 
zoni  from  Egypt  to  London,  bearing  Alexander's  name,  has 
received  this  title  without  aufiicient  eiidencc. 
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sary  cruelty.  On  his  return,  he  summoned  the  satraps 
of  Western  Asia  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  and  an- 
swer for  their  disobedience.  Antigonus,  seeing  his 
danger,  entered  into  a  league  with  Ptolemy,  the  satrap 
of  Egypt,  Antipater,  the  governor  of  Macedon,  and 
several  other  noblemen,  to  crush  the  regency.  Per- 
diccas,  on  the  other  hand,  leaving  Eiimenes  to  guard 
Lower  Asia,  marched  with  tlic  choicest  divifiions  of  the 
royal  army  against  Ptolemy,  whose  ahllity  he  dreaded 
even  more  than  his  power.  Antipater  and  Craterus 
were  early  in  the  field.  Tliey  crossed  the  Hellespont 
with  the  army  that  had  been  left  for  the  defence  of 
Macedon,  and,  on  their  landing,  were  joined  by  Neop- 
tolemus,  the  governor  of  Phrygia.  Their  new  con- 
federate informed  the  Macedonian  leadera  that  the 
army  of  Eumenes  was  weak,  disorderly,  and  incapa- 
ble of  making  the  least  resistance.  Seduced  by  this 
false  informalion,  thoy  divided  their  forces;  Antipater 
hastening  through  Phrygia  in  pursuit  of  Perdiccas, 
while  Craterus  and  Neoptolemus  marched  against  Eu- 
menes. They  encountered  him  in  the  Trojan  plain, 
and  were  completely  defeated.  Neoptolemns  was  slain 
in  the  first  onset,  and  Craterus  lay  mortally  wound- 
ed, undistinguished  among  the  heaps  of  dead.  Eume- 
nes, having  learned  the  state  of  Craterus,  hastened  to 
relieve  him.  He  found  him  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
and  bitterly  lamented  the  misfortunes  that  had  elianged 
old  friends  into  bitter  enemies. 

Immediately  .after  this  great  victoiy,  P^umcnes  sent 
intelligence  of  his  success  to  Perdiccas  ;  but,  two  days 
before  the  messenger  reached  the  royal  camp,  the 
regent  was  no  more.  His  army,  wearied  by  the  long 
siege  of  Pelusium,  became  dissatisfied.  Their  muti- 
nous disj)ositions  were  secretly  encouraged  by  the 
emissaries  of  Ptolemy.  Python,  who  had  been  for- 
merly employed  by  the  regent  in  the  ruthless  massacre 
of  some  Greek  mercenaries  for  disobedience  of  orders, 
organized  a  conspiracy,  and  Perdiccas  was  murdered 
in  his  tent,  321  B.  C.  Had  the  news  of  the  victory 
obtained  by  Eumenes  reached  the  camp  earlier,  the 
regent's  life  might  have  been  saved  ;  but  now  the  news 
served  only  to  aggravate  the  malico  of  the  insurgent 
satraps. 

The  struggle  which  followed  between  the  rival  as- 
pirants to  dominion  continued  for  twenty  years,  and 
displayed  the  most  shocking  spectacles  of  intrigue, 
timchery,  and  bloodshed.  At  last,  a  battle  was  fought 
at  Ipsus,  in  Phiygia,  301  B.  C,  between  the  contend- 
ing parlies,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Antigonus, 
who  had  hitherto  been  in  the  ascendant.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  a  new  division  of  the  provinces, 
and  an  erection  of  the  saU-apies  into  four  independent 
kingdoms,  the  thrones  of  which  were  occupied  by  four 
of  Alexander's  leading  generals. 

Ptolemy  became  king  of  Egypt,  including  some 
contiguous  territory  in  Asia.  His  dynasty,  embracing 
thirteen  kings,  continued  for  about  two  hundred  and 
ninclv  years,  when  Egypt  was  conquered  by  Rome. 
Lysifnachus  obtained  Thrace,  lo  which  were  attached 
the  northern  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.  Cassandcr  took 
possession  of  Macedon  and  Greece,  with  the  rich  prov- 
ince of  Cilicia. 

SeJeuais,  surnamed  Nicator,  or  Conqueror^  received 
the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia,  of  which  Babylon  was 
*he  centi-e ;  and  here,  for  a  time,  he  had  his  capital. 
He  extended  his  empire,  which  is  said  at  last  to  have 
embraced  all  the  nations  conquered  by  Alexander, 
from  Phrygid  to  the  Indus.    He  w£is  now  at  leisure  to 


promote  civilization.  Accordingly,  he  budt  several 
cities,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  Antiocn,  in 
Syria,  and  Seleucia,  near  Babylon.    In  peophng  them 

he  gave  great  privileges  to  the  Jews. - 

From  this  period,  the  history  of  Seleucus  belongs  to 
Syria,  as  he  removed  his  capital  to  Antioch,  and  con- 
sidered Syria  the  central  part  of  his  empire.  He  was 
treacherously  killed,  280  B.  C,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  his  age,  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  who  had  fled 
from  Egypt,  and  whom  he  had  hospitably  received. 
His  successors,  called  Seleucidni^  were  twenty-one  in 
number,  and  reigned  over  Syria  till  the  country 
was  conquered  by  the  Roman  general  Pompey, 
65  B.  C. 

Seleucus  is  much  praised  by  ancient  writers.  He 
was  endowed  with  great  personal  strength  and  cour- 
age, and  seems  to  have  possessed  some  generous  qual- 
ities. His  ability  as  a  general,  and  wisdom  as  a  states- 
man, were  of  a  superior  order,  and  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  the  successors  of  the  great  Macedonian. 

This  brief  outline  shows  that  the  gigantic  empire  of 
Alexander  continued  in  his  own  hands  but  about  ten 
years.  It  then  fell  to  pieces,  and  became  the  spoil  of 
his  greedy  followers,  in  which  not  a  single  descendant 
of  the  founder  was  allowed  to  participate.  The  city  of 
Alexandria,  an  enduring  memorial  of  his  policy,  is  tlie 
only  conspicuous  object  which  bears  his  name. 

Beside  the  grand  divisions  oi'  Alexander's  ompn-t 
already  noticed,  and  whose  history  will  he  giv-in  in  the 
course  of  our  w^ork,  several  small  kingdoms  sprung  up 
in  Western  Asia  of  considerable  historical  interest. 
Among  them  were  Pergamus,  BIthynia,  Paphlagonia, 
Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Greater  Armenia,  Lesser  Arme- 
nia, to  which  may  be  added  the  commercial  btate  of 
Petra  and  the  republic  of  Rhodes.  These  also  will  bf 
duly  noticed  in  Iheir  place. 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

280  to  372  B.  C. 

Parthian  Dominion  in  Persia — The  Sctssa- 
nians  —  Shahpoor  —  Hormisdas. 

Leaving  the  further  history  of  Alexander's  succes 
sors,  we  return  to  Persia.  The  authority  of  the  Seteu- 
cidcB  continued  undisturbed  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  when,  about  250  B.  C,  the  Parthians  made 
the  first  attempt  to  snatch  the  sceptre  from  them.  Ar- 
saces,  a  noble  of  that  country,  raised  a  rebellion, 
expelled  the  Macedonians  from  Parthia,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  a  king.  In  a  moment  of  victory, 
however,  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  bequeath- 
ing his  crown  to  his  brother  Tiridatcs,  and  his  name  to 
the  Parthian  dynasty.  The  hislorj'"  of  this  monarchy 
will  he  found  In  another  part  of  our  work. 

The  PartJdnn  dom'mion  in  Persia  endured  nearlv 
five  hundred  years.  This  long  period  is  little  better 
than  a  blank  in  the  Eastern  histories;  yet,  when  we  rf- 
fer  to  Roman  writers,  we  find  this  space  abounding  m 
events  of  which  a  gallant  nation  might  well  be  proud. 
Parthian  monarchs,  whose  names  cannot  now  be  dis- 
covered in  the  history  of  their  own  country,  were  the 
only  enemies  upon  whom  the  Roman  arms,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  their  power,  could  make  no  permanent  impres- 
sion.   But  this,  no  doubt,  may  be  attributed  to  ot\\i-^ 
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causes  than  the  skill  and  valor  of  the  Parthians.  It  was 
to  the  nature  of  their  country  and  their  singular  mode 
of  warfare  that  they  owed  their  frequent  advantages 
over  the  disciplined  legions  of  Rome.    The  frontier 

which  iho  kingdom  of  Parthia  prescnlnd  to  ihe  Roman 
empire  extended  from  the  Caspian  Sea  lo  the  Persian 
(liilf.  It  consisted  of  lofty  and  barren  mountains,  of 
broad  and  rapid  streams,  and  of  wide-spreading  des- 
erts. In  whatever  direction,  the  legions  of  Jlonie 
advanced,  the  country  was  laid  waste.  The  mode  in 
which  the  Parlhian  warrior  took  his  unerring  aim, 
while  his  horse  was  carrying  him  from  his  enemy, 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  Roman  skill  and  coui'age,  and 
the  hmvest  veterans  of  the  empire  murmtsred  when 
their  leadera  talked  of  a  Parthian  war. 

The  commencement  of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  A.  D. 
326,  forms  a  new  era  m  the  history  of  Persia.  These 
monarchs  were  engaged  in  constant  wars  with  the 
Roman  empire,  and  the  events  recorded  by  the  histo- 
rians of  Rome  enable  us  to  correct  the  accounts  of 
Oriental  authors.  This  dynasty  was  founded  by  Ar- 
deshir  BaMgan^  a  descendant  of  Sassan,  the  grandson 
of  Isfundcar.  A  rapid  rise  in  the  service  of  the  Paj-- 
thian  king  intoxicated  his  ardent  mind,  and  dreams, 
the  offspring  of  ambitious  hopes,  confirmed  his  aspir- 
ing desigus.  Driven  from  court,  he  was  received  with 
acclamation  by  the  nobdity  of  the  province  of  Fars. 
Mis  resolution  to  aim  at  sovereign  power  was  encour- 
aged by  the  feebleness  of  the  imperial  armies.  The 
Persians  flocked  around  his  standard.  Arduan,  the 
reigning  king,  took  tiie  field  to  quell  the  rebellion. 
The  armies  met  in  tire  plain  of  Hoormaz,  a  desperate 
battle  ensued,  Arduan  lost  his  cTOwn  und  his  life,  and 
Ardeshir  was  saluted  on  the  fieid  of  victory  with  the 
"title  of  Skahan  Shah,  or  King  of  Kings — a  name  ever 
since  assumed  by  the  sovereigns  of  Persia. 

Ardeshir  took  advantage  of  the  impression  made  by 
this  great  victory  not  only  to  subdue  the  remainder  of 
the  empire,  but  to  enlarge  its  limits,  which  he  extend- 
ed, if  we  may  credit  Persian  authors,  to  tho  Euphra- 
tes in  one  quarter,  and  the  kingdom  of  Kharisin  in 
ihc  other.  The  fame  of  Ardeshir  spread  in  every 
direction.  All  tlii'  petty  states  in  tho  vi(;iniiy  ol'  his 
empire  proflered  submission,  while  the  greatest  mon- 
archs of  the  East  and  West  courted  his  tVicnrlship. 
He  was  one  of  the  wisest  princes  that  ever  reigned 
over  Persia,  The  revolution  which  he  effected  In  the 
condition  of  his  country  was  wonderfid.  He  formed 
a  well-consolidated  empire  out  of  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  which  had  been  in 
an  unsettled  and.  distracted  state  for  centuries.  The 
name  of  Pari/iia,  which  Western  writers  had  given  to 
this  empire  after  the~"death  of  Alexander,  ceased  at  his 
elevation  to  tho  throne,  and  the  kingdom  which  he 
founded  was  recognized  as  that  of  Persia. 

Persian  writers  have  preserved  sayings  of  this 
prince  which  display  both  goodness  and  wisdom. 
'■'  There  can  be  no  power,"  he  remarked,  "  without 
•in  army ;  no  army  without  money ;  no  money  with- 
out agriculture ;  and  no  agi'iculture  without  justice." 
ft  was  a  common  saying  of  his,  that  "  a  ferocious  lion 
was  better  than  an  unjust  king ;  but  an  unjust  king 
was  not  so  bad  as  a  long  war."  He  was  also  accus- 
tomed to  say  that  "  kings  should  never  use  the  sword 
when  the  cane  would  answer"  —  a  fine  lesson  to 
despotic  monarchs,  whom  it  was  meant  to  teach  that 
they  should  never  take  away  life  when  the  offence  will 
admit  of  a  smaller  punishment. 


One  of  the  characteristic  features  in  the  governmen 
of  Ardeshir  was  his  zeal  to  sustain  the  ancient  religion, 
which  had  been  neglected  or  degraded  by  the  Parthian 
monarchs.    This  zeal  was  as  much  the  offspring  of 

policy  as  of  piety.  He  stimmoned  a  great  assembly 
of  niohuds  and  priests  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
to  assist  in  this  religious  reform  ;  and  the  event  is  stili 
regarded  as  most  important,  even  in  the  history  of  the 
creed  of  Zoroaster.  The  testamentary  advice  winch 
Ardeshir  addressed  to  his  son,  as  recorded  by  Firdusi, 
exhibits  his  views  of  religion  and  of  the  duties  of  a 
sovereign  in  a  ver'y  favorable  light. 

Slu/hpoor,  called  by  the  ^■^'esiern  writers  Sapor, 
succeeded  his  father  Ardeshir.  He  carried  his  arms 
into  the  Roman  territoriea,  and  the  emperor  Valerian, 
then  in  his  70th  year,  marched  against  him.  The 
Romans  were  defeated,  and  Valerian  was  taken  pris- 
oner. The  treatment  of  the  captive  emperor  has  been 
the  theme  of  many  a  singular  tale.  It  is  said  that  the 
Persian  monarch  exposed  him  to  the  public  gaze  as  a 
monument  of  fallen  greatne^ ;  that  he  used  his  neck 
as  a  footslool  whenever  he  mounted  his  horse,  and  that 
he  finally  caused  die  wretched  Valerian  to  he  flayed 
alive,  and  his  skin  to  be  stufled  and  preserved  in  the 
chief  temple  of  die  empire  as  a  trophy  of  victory  ! 
These  accounts  ai"e  not  well  aulhenlicated ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  Roman  emperor  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  helpless  captivity.  Odenathus,  prince  of 
Palmyra,  and  af\er  him  the  emperor  Aureiian,  avenged, 
at  length,  the  Roman  honor ;  but  Shahpoor,  afler 
building  various  cities,  and  conquering  many  prov- 
inces, bequeathed  his  dominions,  A.  D.  271,  to  his  son, 
Hormisdas. 

The  Persian  histories  relate  a  very  extraordinary 
adventure  of  Hormisdas,  before  he  ascended  the 
throne.  His  father  had  appointed  him  governor  of 
Khorosan,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself. 
His  conduct-,  'however,  did  not  prevent  some  envious 
and  designing  men  from  exciting  suspicions  of  his 
fidelity,  in  the  breast  of  Shahpoor.  Hormisdas  was 
soon  made  acquainted  with  tlie  success  of  his  enemies, 
and  resolved  on  a  desperate  action.  He  cut  off  one 
of  his  hands  and  sent  it  to  his  father,  desiring  him  to 
accept  that  unquestionable  proof  of  his  devoted  alle- 
giance. Shahpoor  was  horror-struck  at  the  rash  act 
which  his  suspicions  had  led  his  son  to  commit.  He 
recalled  him  to  court,  and  from  that  time  gave  him  his 
full  confidence.  This  virtuous  prince  reigned  but  one 
year.  Hb  founded  a  city  called  by  his  own  name 
where,  at  this  day,  the  inhabitants  show  an  orange- 
tree  believed  to  have  been  planted  by  him,  and  "which, 
on  this  account,  is  universally  venerated. 


CHAPTER  LXIV. 

A.  S.  373  to  579. 

Baharam  —  Nushirvan  —  Decline  of  the  JPer- 

sian  Em^pire, 

The  reign  of  Baharam  I.,  the  Voranes  of  the  Greek 
writers,  is  remarkable  for  the  execution  of  Mani,  the 
founder  of  the  sect  of  Manichteans,  who  attempted 
to  amalgamate  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  the  me- 
tempsychosis of  the  Hmdoos,  and  the  tenets  of 
Christianity  into  one  religious  code.     Dnven  from 
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Peraia,  in  the  reign  of  Shalipoor,  he  ventured  back 
in  the  time  of  Baiiaram,  who,  under  pretext  of 
hearkening  to  his  instructions,  seized  the  impostor,  put 
him  fo  death,  and  ordered  his  skin,  stuffed  with  straw, 
to  be  hung  up  at  the  gate  of  the  capital. 

The  virtues  and  talents  of  Baharom  F.,  his  gallantry, 
his  munificcncf; ,  and  his  mild  yet  firm  government, 
are  favorite  theme;^  with  the  native  historians.  The 
patriarchal  simplicily  of  his  sway  resembled  that  of 
an  Arab  chief  rather  than  the  rule  of  an  absolute 
monarch.  Fond,  to  excess,  of  the  sports  of  the  field, 
he  was  one  day  hunting  a  wild  ass  on  the  plain  of 
Orjam,  which  abounds  with  deep  morasses.  In  his 
heedless  pnrsiiit  of  the  animal,  the  king  plunged  on 
horseback  into  a  bog,  and  was  never  seen  afterwards. 
In  tlie  reign  of  this  monarch,  music  and  minstrels 
were  first  introduced  into  Persia  from  Hindostan. 
One  day,  we  are  told,  BaharaiTi  observed  a  merry 
group  of  people  dancing  without  music.  He  inquired 
the  cause,  and  was  answered,  "  We  ■  have  sent  every 
where,  and  offered  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold  for  a 
musician,  but  in  vain."  The  king  immediately  ordered 
twelve  thousand  Hindoo  musicians  and  singers  to  bo 
invited  into  his  dominions  from  Hindostan.  He  died 
A..  D.  438. 

Khosrou  iVitsMrvan,  a  prince  whose  name  Is  repeated 
with  enthusiasm  and  reverence  by  all  the  Eastern 
historians,  and  which  is  still  in  the  mouth  of  every  Per- 
sian, as  the  symbol  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  munificence, 
came  to  the  throne  A.  D.  J>31.  He  made  great  reforms 
in  the  empire,  built  caravanserais,  bazars,  bridges, 
and  other  public  edifices,  founded  schools  and  colleges, 
encouraged  learning,  and  introduced  at  his  court  the 
philosophers  of  Greece.  He  carried  on  wars  with  the 
Greek  empu-e  of  Constantinople,  and  compelled  the 
emperor  Justinian  to  purchase  a  peace  by  a  tribute 
of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold.  He  conquered 
Syria,  and  extended  the  limits  of  his  empire  from  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
But  his  victorious  career  in  the  West  was  checked  by 
the  talents  of  Belisarius.  After  his  conquest  of  Svrla, 
he  transported  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tigris.  Here  lie  built,  near  Ctesiphon,  a  city 
exactly  like  Aniioch,  according  to  a  minute  plan 
drawn  for  that  purpose.  The  resemblance  was  so 
[jerfect,  that,  on  tlie  arrival  of  the  Antioehians  at  the 
new  city,  every  man  went  as  naturally  to  his  own 
house,  as  if  he  had  never  left  his  native  home  ! 

Historians  have  dwelt  on  the  magnificence  of  the 
courts  which  sought  the  friendship  of  Nushirvan, 
The  emperors  of  China  Eind  Hindostan  are  the  most 
distinguished.  Their  presents  to  the  sovereign  of 
Persia  are  described  as  exceeding  in  curiosity  and 
value,  any  that  were  ever  before  seen.  Eastern 
monarchs  delight  to  display  their  wealth  and  grandeur 
in  the  splendor  of  their  embassies;  but  this  conduct 
has,  in  general,  a  better  motive  than  vanity.  It  is 
from  the  style  of  his  equipage,  (ho  ma^ificence  of 
his  presents,  and  the  personal  deportment  of  an  am- 
bassador, that  ignorant  nations  judge  of  the  power 
and  character  of  the  monarch  whom  he  represents. 

All  the  vigilance  and  justice  of  Nusliirvan  could 
not  prevent  corruption  and  tyranny  among  the  oflieers 
oi'  his  government.  During  the  hiHer  years  of  his 
reign,  an  immense  number  of  jackals,  from  the  deserts 
'.>f  Tartaiy,  invaded  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  greatly  alarmed  at  the  hoi-rid 
screams  and  bowlings  of  their  new  visitors.  Intelli- 


gence of  this  was  sent  to  court.  The  king,  partaking 
in  the  superetition  of  the  age,  demanded  of  the  chief 
mobud  or  high  priest,  what  it  portended.  The  officer 
gave  a  reply,  which,  while  it  shows  him  to  have  been 

a  virtuous  courtier,  satisfies  us  that  Nushirvan,  with  all 
his  great  qualities,  was  a  despot  to  whom  truth  could 
only  be  spoken  indirectly,  "  By  what  (  have  learned 
from  the  history  of  former  limes,"  said  the  pontiff, 
"  it  is  when  injuslieo  prevails,  that  beasts  of  prey 
spread  over  a  kingdom."  Nushirvan,  who  well  knew 
what  was  meant,  immediately  a|ipoirited  a  secret  body 
oi'  eonmiissioners,  in  whom  he  placed  complete  con- 
fidenei-,  and  directed  them  to  visit  every  province  of 
the  empire,  and  bring  him  a  true  report  of  the  conduct 
of  the  inferior  ofhcers  of  the  state.  The  resuh  of  this 
inquiry  was  the  discovery  of  great  abuses,-  and  the 
execution  of  twenty-four  petty  governors,  convicted 
of  injustice  and  tyranny. 

Whatever  success  attended  the  endeavors  of  Nushir- 
van to  promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  he  was,  personally,  a  friend  to  justice. 
A.  Roman  ambassador,  who  had  been  sent  to  Persia 
with  rich  presents,  was  one  day  admiring  the  noble 
prospect  from  the  windows  of  the  royal  palace  of 
Ctesiphon,  observing  an  uneven  piece  of  ground 
asked  the  reason  why  it  was  not  Icveiled.  "  It  is  tiie 
property  of  an  old  woman,"  said  a  Persian  noble 
"  she  refuses  to  sell  it,  and  the  king  is  more  willinr 
to  have  Iris  prospect  spoiled  than  to  commit  injustice," 
The  Roman  replied,  "  That  irregular  spot,  consecrated 
as  it  is  by  justice,  appears  more  beautiful  than  all  the 
surrounding  scene."  The  Eastern  histories  are  full 
of  similar  anecdotes  of  Nushirvan  the  Just.  The 
noble  and  firm  character  of  this  monarch  resisted  the 
influence  of  that  luxury  by  which  he  was  surrounded. 
He  neither  gave  himself  up  to  indidgence,  nor  per- 
mitted it  in  others  ;  and  the  aged  king  of  Persia  was 
seen,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  lead  his  troops  to 
battle  with  as  active  and  ardent  a  spirit  as  he  had 
shown  in  his  earliest  enterprises. 

Nushirvan  died  A,  D.  579.  His  brilliant  reign  may 
be  regarded  as  the  close  of  ancient  Persian  history.* 
tie  found  the  monarcliy  hastening  to  decay,  and  he 
attempted  to  restore  its  strength.  His  success  was 
unparalleled,  and  his  great  genius  preserved  the 
declining  empire  during  his  own  life.  But,  from  the 
moment  of  his  decease,  the  fortunes  of  Persia  assumed 
an  entirely  new  face,  and  the  national  history  became 
stamped  with  a  character  unknown  to  former  times. 


CHAPTER  LSY, 

General  Views  of  Ancient  Persia  —  Extent  of 
(he  Empire  —  Government  and  Religion  of 

the  Ancient  Persians. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  vast  extent  of  the 
Persian  empire,  in  the  time  of  Its  greatest  prosperity. 
We  need  only  add  a  few  particulars  respecting  its 
central  provinces,  hs  original  terrilory  of  Elam,  or 
Fars,  was  small,  and  from  this  the  seat  of  empire  was 
transferred  to  Babylon.  Babylonia  was  a  central 
province,  and  contiguous  to  it  on  the   east,  and 

*  In  the  preceding  History  of  Persia,  we  have  omitted 
several  sovereigns  whose  leigus  afford  nolJiing  of  interest. 
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separated  by  the  Tigris,  was  Siisiana,  of  whi(:;h  Susa,  or 
Shushan  —  the  "  City  of  Cities  —  was  the  chief  town. 
Thif.^  was  situated  on  the  Choawpes  River,  and,  though 
wilhcut  walls,  was  a  place  of  great  strength,  having  a 
strong  citadel  called  the  Meninonia.  Alexander,  on  his 
march  towards  India,  here  found  fifty  tliousand  talents 
of  uncoined  gold,  besides  silver,  and  precious  stones,  of 
great  value.  Itis  said  that  the  prophet  Daniel  died  here, 
and  hove  the  people  pretend  to  show  his  monument. 
Here,  also,  Esther  prevailed  on  Ahasuerus  to  spare 
ihe  lives  of  the  Jews,  whom  Haman  had  persuaded 
him  to  destroy.  Here  Alexander  mamcd  a  daughter 
of  Darius,  aad  ten  thousand  Macedonians  wedded  as 
many  Persian  women.  Kkusislan,  the  modern  name 
of  Susiana,  is  a  corruption  of  its  ancient  title. 

Persia  Proper,  the  central  part  of  modern  Per- 
sia, was  but  a  province  of  the  empire.  Carraania 
we  have  described  as  a  province  lying  between  Persia 
proper  and  Gedrosia.  Its  capital,  Carmana,  now  Ka- 
vmn,  was  in  the  interior.  On  the  coast  is  tlie  little 
island  of  Tyrine^  now  Oriiius,  and  famed  for  the 
wealth  of  its  commerce  three  centuries  since. 

Gedrosia,  now  Beloochistan,  and  Aria,  or  Ariana, 
aov.-  Afghanistan  and  part  of  Independent  Tartary, 
were,  at  one  time,  provinces  of  Persia.  The  latter 
was  famous  for  its  mines.  Here  was  anciently  a  tribe 
called  EuergettB,  or  Benefactors,  in  consequence  of 
saving  many  persons  lost  in  the  deserts  of  the  country. 
The  people  were  formed  into  republics,  and  showed 
such  evidences  of  intelligence,  that  Alexander  con- 
ferred upon  them  special  privileges. 

In  Aria  was  the  town  of  PropJUhasia,  where 
Alexander  caused  Philotas,  son  of  Parmbnio,  to  be  put 
to  deatli.  Vrom  one  of  the  Arian  tribes,  called 
Caholitoz,  the  modern  city  of  Cabul  derives  its  name. 
Margiana  was  a  part  of  this  territory,  and  celebrnted 
for  its  grapes.  Here  many  of  the  Eoman  soldiers, 
after  their  defeat  under  Crassus,  were  taken,  and, 
intermingling  with  the  people,  refused  to  leave  the 
country.  These  were  among  the  more  immediate 
and  central  provinces  of  ancient  Persia,  and  constituted 
the  heart  of  the  empire. 

From  the  earliest  periods  of  history,  Persia  appears 
to  have  been  under  a  despotic  government.  Of  the 
precise  form  of  this  government  we  know  merely 
that  it  was  an  hereditary  monarchy,'  that  the  sovereign 
was  absolute,  and  his  person  almost  sacred.  The 
Greek  historians  assert  that  ancient  Persia  was  in- 
habited by  a  wise  and  enligiitened  race  of  men  who 
lived  under  a  just  government ;  and  we  read  in 
Scripture  that  the  laws  of  the  Medos  and  Persians 
were  unchangeable.  The  kings  of  Persia,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  have  assumed  extravagant  titles,  and 
lived  in'  great  splendor;  but  Ihey  seem  to  have  been 
subject  to  the  occasional  check,  if  not  the  control, 
nf  a  military  nobility,  many  of  whom  descended  from 
the  royal  family,  and  held  the  richest  provinces  as 
principalities.  These  nobles  were  always  assembled 
before  a  monarch  was  placed  upon  the  throne ;  and 
their  assent  was,  in  fact,  necessary,  as  they  held,  by 
right  of  birth,  the  several  commands  in  the  army. 

The  ministers  of  the  crown  seem,  in  ancient  times, 
as  at  present,  to  have  been  generally  chosen  from 
men  of  learning  and  experience,  but  of  low  birth. 
The  collection  of  the  revenues  was  first  settled  by 
Darius  Hystaspes,  who  divided  Persia  into  twenty 
satrapies  or  governments,  and  fixed  the  regular 
contributions  from  each.  This  was  an  innovation. 
16 


Cyrus  the  Great  had  no  income  but  presents.  Darius, 
in  consequence,  was  nicknamed  "  the  Merchant," 
while  Cyrus  was  called  "  Father."  Before  the  con- 
quest of  Lydia,  the  Persians  are  said  to  have  had  nt 
money,  and  so  little  artificial  wealth  of  any  kind 
that  they  had  no  clothing  except  the  skins  of  beasts. 

No  religion  except  that  of  the  Jews,  has  experienced 
so  little  change  as  that  of  the  ancient  Persians. 
Originating  in  an  age  when  histoid  is  lost  in  fable, 
it  maintained  itself  through  good  and  bad  fortune,  till 
in  our  days  it  faintly  appears  in  the  persecuted  seel 
of  the  Guobrcs,  in  Persia,  or  among  the  more 
fortunate  and  industrious  Parsecs  of  India.  The 
primeval  religion  of  Persia  consisted  in  a  belief  in 
one  supreme  God,  a  pious  fear,  love,  and  adoration 
of  him,  a  reverence  for  parents  and  aged  pei'sons, 
a  palernal  affection  for  the  whole  human  race,  and 
a  compassionate  tenderness  for  the  brute  creation. 
This  belief  was  followed  by  the  adoration  of  the  host 
of  heaven  or  the  celestial  bodies.  To  this  worship 
succeeded  that  of  fire.  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Persians  had  neither  temples,  statues,  nor  idols,  though 
they  offered  sacrifices  to  the  Supreme  Being  on  the 
tops  of  high  mountains. 

Zoroaster,  if  not  the  founder  of  the  Persian  religion, 
so  perfected  it  as  to  make  it  identified  with  his  own 
name.  His  history  is  obscure,  and  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  a  great  astrologer.  His  religious 
system  has  been  pronounced  ihc  most  i>erfect  thai 
was  ever  devised  by  unassisted  human  reason.  He 
taught  that  God  existed  from  all  eternity,  and  was 
like  infinity  of  time  and  space,  tie  believed  there 
were  two  principles  animating  tlie  whole  universe; 
tlie  one  good,  named  Orvmzd,  and  the  other  evil, 
named  Ahriman.  Each  of  these  had  the  power 
of  creation,  but  that  power  was  exercised  with  op- 
posite designs.  From  their  united  action,  an  admix- 
ture of  good  and  evil  was  found  in  every  created 
thing.  The  good  principle  alone  was  believed  to  be 
eternal,  and  destined  ultimately  to  prevail.  With 
these  speculative  tenets  was  combined  a  system  of 
castes,  the  introduction  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Giam- 
schid.  The  conservation  of  the  ordinances  regulating 
the  public  morais  was  entrusted  to  the  Magians,  who 
ap[>ear  to  have  been  originally  a  tribf  of  the  Medc^^. 
Zoroaster  reformed  the  institutions  of  this  body,  and 
made  the  priestly  dignity  accessible  to  men  of  every 
class,  though  few  persons  assumed  the  ofiit^e  who 
were  not  of  Magian  descent.  The  Persian  court  was 
principally  composed  of  sages  and  sootlisayers.  The 
priests  also  were  judges  in  civil  cases,  because  religion 
was  the  basis  of  their  legislation. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

State  of  Civilization  among  the  ancient  Per- 
sians —  Character,  Manners,  ^c,  of  the 
People. 

Many  argu  ^lenta  for  the  ancient  civilization  and 
prosperity  of  Persia  are  founded  on  the  extent  and 
magnitude  of  its  edifices  :  but  amid  these  ruins  we  find 
few  that  wei-e  dedicated  to  pui-poses  of  real  public 
utility.  The  polished  fragments  of  vast  palaces,  and 
the  remains  of  rich  sculpture,  prove  only  that  the 
kings  were  wealthy  and  powerful  monarchs  —  not  tha  t 
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they  had  happy  or  civilized  subjects.  The  object  of 
ambition  among  alt  Eastern  kings  is  to  enjoy  grandeur, 
and  to  leave  a  great  name.  The  luxury  in  which  the 
sovorcigiis  of  Persia  liave  always  indulged,  extended 
to  the  nobility,  and,  in  prosperous  times,  it  must  have 
been  generally  diffused  over  the  empire.  That  such 
luxury  could  not  have  cxistoii  without  many  of  the 
arts  of  peace,  and  a  certain  progress  in  civilization,  is 
obvious;  but  this  progress  was  continually  retarded 
by  the  internal  wars  consequent  upon  the  system  of  the 
government. 

That  the  ancient  Persians  inhabited  towns  and  cities, 
is  proved  both  by  history  and  by  tiie  antiquity  of  some 
of  the  most  extensive  ruins  now  visible.  In  tlie  earliest 
ages  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  tbey  must 
have  depended  more  upon  agriculture  than  on  their 
flocks  for  support,  as  we  are  assured  that  they  long 
held  animal  food  in  abhorrence.  The  ancient  Persians 
were  athletic  and  strong,  and  of  a  good  personal 
appearance.  Some  of  their  descendants  are  now 
settled  on  the  western  coast  of  Hindostan  :  these 
persons  are  of  pure  blood,  and  never  intermarry  with 
any  other  race.  But  after  a  residence  of  eleven 
hundred  years  in  an  enervating  chmate,  they  are  still 
superior  to  the  modern  inhabitants  of  Persia,  who 
belong  to  a  great  number  of  mixed  races  that  have 
poured  into  the  kingdom  since  the  overthrow  of 
Yezdijird  and  the  estabUshment  of  Mahometanism. 

The  Persian  troops,  in  the  days  of  Cyins,  were 
looked  upon  as  invincible.  This  is  ascribed  to  the 
temperate  and  laborious  life  to  which  they  were 
accustomed  from  infancy.  Tliey  drank  only  water ; 
their  food  was  bread  and  roots,  and  the  bare  ground 
generally  their  bed.  They  were  also  inured  to  the 
most  painful  exercises  and  labors.  They  were  trained 
up  to  military  service  from  their  most  tender  years, 
by  passing  through  different  exercises.  They  served 
in  the  army  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  that  of  fifty, 
and  whether  in  peace  or  war,  they  always  wore 
swords,  as  was  the  custom  in  most  European  countries 
till  wltliin  a  centuiy.  The  hardy  education  of  the 
Persians,  however,  belongs  only  to  ths  age  of  Cyrus, 
and  perhaps  a  ;^!iorl  period  afterward.  When  we 
compare  the  manners  of  these  times  with  those  of  a 
later  age,  they  hardly  seem  to  indicate  the  same  people. 

The  conquests  of  Cyrus  led  to  the  corruption  of 
the  Persian- manners.  TJie  ancient,  simple  attire  was 
exclianged  for  foreign  apparel  —  shiuing  with  gold  and 
purple.  Luxury  and  extravagance  soon  rose  to  a 
ruinous  exce^.  The  monarch  carried  all  his  wives 
with  him  to  the  wars,  and  his  chief  officers  followed 
his  example.  The  most  exquisite  meats  and  costly 
dainties  were  provided  for  the  commanders  of  armies 
during  the  whole  of  their  campaigns.  This  luxury, 
we  are  told  by  Plato,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  the  Persian  empire.  Another  was  the  want 
of  public  faith.  The  primitive  Persians  prided  them- 
selves upon  keeping  their  word ;  but  the  servile  flatter- 
ers of  the  great  king  relapsed  into  falsehood,  deceit, 
and  perjtiry,  and  sacrificed  every  thing  to  the  humor 
of  the  despot. 

The  lesson  taught  by  the  history  of  Persia  is  the 
name  as  that  which  we  gather  from  the  annals  of 
Greece  and  Home.  Corruption  of  public  moi'als  inev- 
itably leads  to  political  disease  and  dissolution.  A 
sound  moral  basis  is  as  essential  to  ihe  durability  of 
government  as  a  good  foundation  to  the  stabiUty  of  an 
architectural  edifice. 


CHAPTEU  LXVU. 
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the  ancient  Persians. 

The  mannei-s  of  the  Persians,  it  is  true,  were  soft- 
ened, and  in  some  degree  refined,  by  a  spirit  of 
chivalry  which  prevailed  in  Persia  between  the  tune 
of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Alexander.  Courage  was 
hardly  held  in  more  esteem  than  generosity  and  hu- 
manity ;  and  the  first  heroes  in  the  Persian  romantic 
liistories  are  not  more  praised  for  valor  than  for  clem- 
ency and  munificence.  If  we  may  believe  Firdusi, 
the  laws  of  modern  honor  were  well  understood  and 
practised  by  the  ancient  Persians.  The  great  respecl 
in  which  the  female  sex  was  held,  was,  no  doubt,  thp 
principal  cause  of  their  progress  in  civilization.  Wo- 
men had  an  honorable  rank  in  Persian  society.  The 
warriors,  as  an  incentive  to  courage,  often  took  with 
them  to  battle  their  wives  and  chUdren. 

The  residence  of  the  Persian  kings  varied  with  thf 
season,  during  the  early  ages  of  the  empire.  The 
court  was  held  generally  about  seven  months  a' 
Babylon,  three  at  Susa,  or  Shushan,  and  twoatEcbat- 
ana.  At  a  later  date,  Pcrsepolis  became  the  chief 
capital.  The  royal  palace  in  this  city  was  very 
magnificent,  and  its  furniture  of  inestimable  value. 
According  to  the  description  of  Herodotus,  the  walls 
and  ceilings  of  the  apartments  were  entirely  covered 
with  gold,  silver,  ivory,  and  amber.  The  throne  was 
of  fine  gold,  supported  by  four  pillars  richly  adorned 
with  precious  stones.  The  same  author  describes  a 
vine  of  gold,  presented  to  Darius  by  Pythias,  a  Lydian, 
of  which  the  trunk  and  branches  were  enriched  with 
jewels  of  great  value.  The  clusters  of  grapes  which 
hung  over  the  king's  head,  as  he  sat  on  the  throne, 
were  all  composed  of  precious  stones.  Adjoining  the 
palace  were  fine  gardens,  parks,  &c. 

NushiiTan  was  the  first  monarch  whom  historians 
mention  as  the  founder  of  a  college  ;  but  the  mohuds^ 
or  priests,  had  their  books  of  religion  at  an  early 
period,  and  the  chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Persia  were 
presei'ved  with  great  care.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain 
how  far  learning  was  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Per- 
sians. Their  wise  men  were  distinguished  for  their 
knowledge  of  astrology,  which  implies  some  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science,  of  astronomy ;  but  this  study, 
as  well  as  most  others,  appears  to  have  been  confined 
to  the  priesthood.  Whatever  treasures  in  science 
and  learning  the  ancient  Persians  may  have  pos- 
sessed, they  are  now  irrecoverably  lost.  The  reign  of 
Nushirvan  is  said  to  have  been  the  Augustan  era  of 
Persian  literature  ;  but  the  learned  men  of  Rome,  who 
resorted  to  the  court  of  that  monarch,  returned  dis- 
appointed at  not  finding  so  advanceil  a  state  of  knowl- 
edge as  they  had  expected, 

Persia,  however,  is  the  earliest  country  in  which 
we  find  the  use  of  regular  -posts  and  couriers.  This 
invention  is  ascribed  1o  Cyrus,  and  bv  some  writers 
to  Darius,  As  the  enipii'e,  by  conquests,  had  become 
greatly  enlarged,  it  was  essential  that  all  the  governors 
of  tlie  provinces  should  send  accounts  to  the  seat  of 
government,  at  stated  fimes,  of  eveiy  thing  that  passed 
in  their  several  districts.  To  accomplish  this  with  the 
greater  despatch,  post-houses  were  built,  and'messen- 
gers  stationed  in  every  province.  At  all  these  stations 
were  large  stables,  with  relays  of  horses,  postmasters 
&c.,  so  tljat  tho  couriers  were  kept  going  day  and  night. 
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The  Peraian  armies  were  a  -great  source  of  evil  to 
the  country.  An  enormous  military  force  was  con- 
stantly maintained,  and  hordes  of  the  wandering  tribes, 
on  the  borders  of  the  empire,  were  kept  m  pay. 
Every  man  capable  of  bearing  arms  was  enrolled  in 
his  own  district,  and  forced  to  become  a  soldier  on 
the  first  sLunmons,  This  military  constitution  enabled 
the  Porsiaiis  to  make  rapid  conquests,  but  it  prevented 
all  stabilitv  in  the  govei-nmcnl.  The  soldiers  fought 
for  pay  or  plunder,  and  were  held  together  by  no 
common  principle  save  attachment  to  their  leader. 
The  death  or  flight  of  a  commander  in-chief  instantly 
decided  the  fate  of  a  Persiaa  army.  A  heavy  tax 
on  the  nation  was  required  to  support  the  vast  military 
force,  and  maintain  the  barbarous  splendor  with  which 
the  kings  and  satraps  deemed  it  necessary  to  surround 
their  dignity.  The  exactions  wrung  from  the  culti- 
vators of  the  soil  rendered  the  Persian  peasantry  the 
most  miserable  in  all  Asia. 

Of  the  agriculture  and  manufactures  of  the  ancient 
Persians  histoi-y  says  but  little.  The  corame'rcial 
power  of  the  Babylonians  fell  into  their  hands,  but 
diey  opened  no  new  branch  of  trade,  and  scarcely 
maintained  those  which  they  found  already  established. 
They  coined  money  at  a  very  early  period.  The 
(laric  was  a  gold  coin  named  from  Darius,  but  whether 
Darius  the  Mede,  or  Darius  Hystaspes,  antiquarians 
do  not  agree.  It  was  in  value  about  ten  dollars,  and 
was  stamped  on  one  side  with  the  figure  of  an  archer 
clothed  in  a  long  robe,  wearing  a  spiked  crown,  and 
holding  a  bow  and  arrows ;  on  the  other  side  was  the 
head  of  Darius.  All  the  othei'  coins  of  the  same 
weight  and  value,  which  were  struck  by  tlie  succeed- 
ing kings  of  Persia,  whether  of  the  native  or  of  the 
Macedonian  race,  were  called  darics.  The  original 
pieces  were  mostly  melted  down  by  Alexander  the 
Conqueror. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

Antiquities  of  Persia  — Persepolis  —  Shuster  — 
Susa  —  Ctesiphon. 

The  antiquities  of  Persia  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  referring  to  different  periorls — those  of  an  age 
previous  to  the  conquest  by  Alexander,  and  those  bt;- 
lonffin""  to  the  era  of  the  Sassanides.  Of  the  former 
class,  by  fa'-  the  most  interesting  and  extensive  are  the 
I'uins  of  Persepohs,  called  by  the  natives  TcJdl  Minor, 
or  the  forty  columns.  This  city  is  said  to  have  been 
twenty-five  miles  in  length.  Its  palace,  filled  with 
treasures,  was  sot  on  fire  by  Alexander,  as  elsewhere 
related :  this  and  a  part  of  the  town  were  destroyed. 
Persepolis  was  much  injured,  though  it  continued  to  be 
a  place  of  importance.  It  has,  however,  long  been 
reduced  to  ruins.  Nothing  can  be  more  striking  than 
the  appearance  of  these  relics,  situated  at  the  base  of 
a  rugged  mountain  overlooking  a  wide  plain.  They 
are  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  distant  but  dark  cliffs,  and 
watered  by  a  river  that  once  supphed  a  thousand 
aqueducts.  But  the  watercourses  arc  choked  up,  the 
plain  is  a  morass  or  a  wilderness,  the  great  city  has 
disappeared,  and  its  gray  columns  rise  in  solitary  and 
desolate  grandeur. 

The  remains  of  the  royal  palace  form  the  grandest 
part  of  these  ruins.  The  imagination  cannot  picture 
H  sij/ht  more  imposing  than  the  vast  solitary  a^d  muti- 


lated pillars  of  this  edifice,  which,  founded  in  an  age 
beyond  the  reach  of  tradition,  have  witnessed  the 
lapse  of  countless  generations,  and  seen  dpiasties  and 
empires  rise,  flourish,  and  decay,  while  they  still  rear 
their  gray  heads  unchanged.  The  palace  seems  to 
have  been  at  the  same  time  a  citadel  and  a  bulwark ; 
the  columns  are  disposed  in  a  colonnade  around  a 
terrace.  They  are  of  gray  marble,  upwards  of  seventy 
feet  in  height.  The  capitals  and  decorations  are  very 
beautiful,  although  in  a  taste  different  from  the  Grecian. 

Many  parts  of  these  ruins  are  covered  wilh  sculp- 
tures, which  are  very  curious  as  illustrations  of  the 
ancient  costvimes  and  manners  of  tlic  Persians.  They 
represent  trains  of  subjects  from  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  bringing  presents  to  the  sovereign.  Battles, 
single  combats,  and  other  incidents  in  the  Persian  his- 
tory, are  also  depicted,  sometimes  according  to  nature, 
and  at  other  times  by  symbols.  Among  the  ruins 
have  also  been  found  inscriptions  in  the  arrov^-hcaded 
character,  differing  from  those  of  Nineveh,  and  called 
Perse^oUtcm.  These  are  supposed  to  be  In  the  Zend 
language,  or  sacred  dialect  of  the  Magians.  As  we 
have  already  stated,  they  have  been  a  subject  of  much 
investigation  with  the  learned  of  Europe. 

The  architecture  of  Persepolis  is  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  more  ancient  citiesof  Babylon  and  Nineveh. 
In  some  respects  it  resembles  that  of  Egypt,  though 
in  others  It  is  quite  distinct.  There  are  tombs  and 
sepuicliral  chambers  cut  in  the  face  of  rocks  ;  but  they 
are  .shallow,  wilh  porticos  richly  sculptured.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  walls  is  covered  with  figures  and  inscrip- 
tions, the  drawings  being  stiff  and  the  representations 
generally  in  profile.  Other  parts  of  the  architecture 
seem  to  resemble  that  of  Greece.  On  the  whole,  It 
bears  no  distinct  character,  and  seems  rather  a  crude 
jumble  than  an  original  and  peculiar  style.  The  vast 
extent  of  the  edifices,  the  high  finish  of  the  decora- 
tions, and  the  occasional  beauty  both  of  design  and 
workmanship  displayed,  musi,  however,  always  render 
these  ruins  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest.  Shouhl 
the  arrow-head  writings  ever  be  translated,  they  will 
doubtless  throw  great  light  upon  the  history  of  ancieni 
Pereia. 

The  ruins  of  Shuster  belong  to  the  Sassanian  era. 

This  city  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Shalipoor. 
A  tradition,  still  extant,  affirms  thai  this  monarch  com- 
pelled his  Roman  captives  to  aid  In  building  the  city, 
and  the  natives  point  out  to  travellers  the  tower  In 
which  they  believe  Valerian  was  confined.  What 
renders  tills  city  the  most  remarkable,  in  one  respect 
among  the  ancient  monuments  of  Pereia,  is  the  dike 
in  its  vicinity,  which  Shahpoor  built  across  the  Karoon, 
to  turn  the  waters  of  that  river  Into  a  course  more 
favorable  for  agriculture.  This  dike  Is  formed  of 
hammered  stone  cemented  by  mortar  and  fastened  to- 
gether with  iron  clamps.  It  is  twenty  feet  broad  and 
twelve  hundred  in  length.  The  work  is  the  more 
deserving  of  notice  from  being  almost  the  only  one 
of  a  useful  nature  amid  those  vast  ruins  which  bespeak 
the  power  and  magnificence  of  the  monarchs  of  Per 
sia.  As  if  preserved  by  its  nobler  character,  it  has 
survived  all  the  sumptuous  palaces  and  luxurious  edi- 
fices of  the  same  age. 

The  ruins  of  Shus,  or  Susa,  consist,  like  those  of 
Babylon,  of  large  mounds  composed  <if  bricks  and 
colored  tiles.  At  the  foot  of  one  of  these  mounds  stands 
the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned.    Here  a  number  of  dervishes  watch  over 
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Ruins  of  Persepolis. 

Ine  remains  of  the  holy  man,  and  arc  supportRcl  by  tlie 
ilms  of  those  who  resort  to  his  sepulchre.  These  are 
;hc!  only  human  inhabitants  of  Susa,  and  wild  beasts 
roam  over  the  spot  on  which  some  of  thn  proudest 
pahices  of  the  earth  ha.ve  stood. 

Of  ancient  Ctesiphon  an  arch  is  still  standing,  one 
hundred  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  eighty-five  feet  span. 
Of  Selcncia  not  a  fragment  remains.  Ruins- of  cities 
and  bridges,  of  Persian  origin,  are  scattered  along  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  theae  abodes  of  ancient  mag- 
nificence are  now  occupied  by  the  scattered  tents  of 
Arabian  robbere.  A  few  miles  from  the  city  of  Ker- 
manshah  are  wonderful  excavations  in  the  rocky  sides 
of  a  mountain,  exhibiting  sculptured  figures  in  a  style 
of  excellence  surpassing  every  other  work  of  the  kind 
in  Persia. 


CHAPTER  LXIX. 

Famous  Men  of  Ancient  Persia —  General 
Remarks. 

ZoKOAS'ri:i:  is  the  most  celebrated  name  in  ancient 
Persian  history.  Tlierc  is  much  obscurity  in  what  has 
been  handed  down  to  us  respecting  this  personage. 
Some  writers  maintain  that  there  were  two  individuals 
of , the  name,  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  title 
was  assumed  by  a  succession  of  lawgivere  in  Persia. 
The  more  common  opinion  is,  that  there  were  two  Zo- 
roasters.  The  first  was  a  native  of  Rhe,  or  Rages,  in 
Media,  who  established  his  religion  in  Baqtriana  under 
Cyaxares  I.,  built  a  great  fire-temple  in  Balkh,  called 
Azer  Gusklasp,  and  was  put  to  death,  wtih  his  priests,i 
during  the  incursion  of  the  Scythians,  about  the  year  630 
B.  C.  The  s(;cond  Zoroaster  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  th(;  prophet  Daniel,  who  was  made  chief  of 
he  Magians  by  Cyrus,  in  which  capacity  he  restored 
and  confirmed  the  ancient  religion  of  tlie  country,  and 
wrote  or  compiled  ihe  book  called  Zendavesta.  Ho 
was  believed  by  the  Persians  to  be  a  great  astrologer, 
who,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  could 
calculate  nativities  and  foretell  events.  This  knowl- 
edge, it  was  thought,  descended  to  the  priesthood  of  his 
followors. 


The  general  maxims  taught  in  the  Zendavesta  are 
moral  and  just,  and  woH  calculated  to  |)roniote  indus- 
try and  virtue.  The  principal  tenets  of  the  faith  of 
Zoroaster  were  pure  and  sublime,  and  inculcate  the 
worship  of  an  immortal  and  beneficent  Creator.  This 
lawgiver,  liowever,  artfully  adapted  liis  creed  to  the 
prejvit.licf;:!:  of  his  countrymen,  by  sanctioning  the  wor- 
ship of  fire  as  a  symbol  of  the  Deity,  and  in  this  way 
opened  a  wide  door  to  superstition. 

Feri(loo7i^  who  lived  about  800  B.  C,  was  one  of  the 
most  esteemed  of  the  ancient  Persian  heroes.  He 
escaped  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner  when  his 
father,  Giamschid,  was  murdered  by  Zohalt,  the  Syi-ian 
usurper  of  the  Persian  throne.'  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  collected  a  large  body  of  his  countrymen,  defeated 
and  dethroned  Zohalt,  and  became  the  sovereign  of 
Persia.'  His  reign  was  marked  by  the  strictest  integ- 
rity. A  Persian  poet  mentions  him  in  the  following 
language  :  "The  happy  Feridoon  was  not  an  angel: 
he  was  not  formed  of  musk  or  amber.  It  was  by  his 
justice  and  generosity  that  he  gained  good  and  great 
ends.  Be  thou  just  and  generous,  and  thou  wilt  be  a 
Feridoon." 

Balirani  Gonr  flourished  about  A.  D.  430,  He  was 
one  of  the  best  monarchs  that  ever  ruled  in  Persia. 
During  ttic  whole  of  liis  reign,  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects  was  his  sole  object.  His  government  was 
more  simple  and  patriarchal  than  that  of  any  other  Per- 
sian monarch.  His  munificence,,  his  virtues,  and  his 
valor,  are  the  theme  of  every  Eastern  historian.  Hi& 
generosity  was  not  limited  to  his  court  or  capital,  but 
extended  all  ov^r  liis  dominions.  No  merit  went 
unrewarded.  His  first  act,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
was  to  pardon  those  who  had  endeavored  to  deprive 
him  of  his  birthiight. 

Shahpoor  IL,  A.  1).  310,  distinguished  himself  by 
his  successes  against  the  Romans.  His  life  is  dec 
orated  witli  fables  by  the  Persian  historians  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  he  raised  his  country  to  the  greatest 
prosperity  by  defeating  his  enemies  and  extending 
the  limits  of  the  em))ire  in  every  direction.  He  was 
alike  remarkable  for  wisdom,  valor,  and  military  con- 
duct. Some  of  his  sayings  which  have  been  recorded 
display  much  penetration  and  knowledge  of  human 
character.  He  was  accustomed  to  remark,  that "  word.'j 
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may  be  more  vivifying  tlian  the  showers  of  spring,  and 
sharper  thrm  ihc  sword  of  destruction.  The  point  of  a 
iance  may  be  withdmwn  from  the  body,  but  a  cruel 
word  can  never  be  extracted  from  the  heart  it  has 
once  wounded." 

Aj5  we  have  not  noticed  all  the  sovereigns  of  Persia 
n  our  historical  sketch,  wo  shall  subjoin  a  full  list  from 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  with  the  do.tes  of  their  reigns.  Wc 
may  remark,  that  prior  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  Pei-sia 
was  a  semi-barbarous  country,  sometimes  independent, 
and  at  other  periods  a  province  of  Media  or  Assyria. 
From  the  time  of  Cyrus  it  became  a  great  empire,  and 
so  continued  til!  the  conquest  of  Alexander.  From 
this  period,  a  considerable  intercourse  was  kept  up 
with  the  (i-rceks  :  many  persons  of  that  country  set- 
tled in  Persia ;  Greek  literature  and  the  Greek  lan- 
guage were  difTused  through  Parthia  and  other  kindred 
nations  tliey  had  subdued.  The  Greek  tongue  be- 
came, to  a  certain  extent,  the  official  language,  and  was 
spoken  by  the  nobles  and  other  members  of  the  court. 
The  coins  of  the  Arsacidte,  still  extant,  are  marked 
with  Greek  inscriptions.  Thus,  for  several  centuries, 
the  European  intellect  seemed  to  exercise  a  com- 
manding influence,  not  only  in  this  quarter,  but  in  all 
Western  Asia. 

7'he  reign  of  Ardeshir,  the  founder  of  the  SasKi- 
uiaii  dynasty,  wrought  a  great  change-  The  Greek 
mythology  had,  in  some  degree,  become  mixed  with  the 
Sabeism  of  the  country,  which  now  prevailed.  The 
new  king,  a  zealous  Magian,  restored  the  religion  of 
Zoroaster,  anil,  in  crushing  what  he  deemed  the  idola- 
tries of  the  people,  expelled  also  Greek  literature  and 
!iic  Greek  language.  From  tins  period,  the  dynasties 
:>{'  Persia  became  again  thoroughly  Asiatic.  They  have 
continued  for  sixteen  hundred  years  ;  and  though 
many  able  sovereigns  have  arisen,  Persian  society 
seems  incapable  of  rising  above  a  point  of  improve- 
ment which  must  be  called  barbarous.  If  these 
countries  are  ever  to  be  regenerated,  it  would  seem 
that  the  impulse  must  come  from  Europe. 

In  a  general  view  of  the  sovereigns  of  Persia,  we 
must  remark  that,  while  they  retained  the  despotism, 
pride,  and  arrogance  of  their  Assyrian  and  Babylonian 
predecessors,  they  manifested  little  of  their  wisdom 
and  patriotism.  The  Persian  kings  seemed  to  aim  at 
"iches  and  power,  as  the  means  of  displaying  a  gor- 
geous magnificence  and  enjoying  licentious  pleasures. 
The  fruit  of  successful  conquests  was  usually  expended 
in  the  construction  of  palaces  shuiing  with  precious 
metals,  and  hareins  tilled  with  wonien  whose  beauty 
might  vie  with  the  gems  tliat  glittered  upon  their  per- 
sons. In  the  Ions  hue  of  ancient  Persian  kinys  we 
find  few  who  seem  to  have  enlertained  the  enlightened 
views  which  led  the  monarchs  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia 
to  promote  the  interests  of  commerce,  agriculture,  and 
manufadures,  as  tlie  true  sources  of  national  wealth 
and  prosperity.  VVe  hear  of  splendid  structures  raised 
to  gratify  the  personal  wishes  of  the  sovereigns,  and 
fragments  of  these  remain  to  attest  their  splendor; 
but  we  find  among  their  performances  few  such  monu- 
ments of  public  utility  as  the  bridges,  dikes,  and  res- 
ervoirs, constructed  by  the  more  ancient  kings  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris.and  Euphrates,  serving  to  give 
impulse  to  all  the  diversified  arts  of  peace. 

it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted,  that,  if  historj'' 
speak  the  truth,  many  of  the  Persian  kings,  in  the 
nndst  of  their  crimes,  vices,  and  foUies,  frequently 
disj'layed  uure   sentiment"   and   lofty  conceptions. 


There  is  hardly  a  virtue  which  may  not  iinrl  e.vampie 
and  illustration  in  the  biographies  of  Cyrus,  Xerxes, 
Darius,  and  their  successors,  VVe  are  told  that  the 
first  of  these  sovereigns,  when  offered  the  hand  of  the 
only  child  of  Cyaxares  in  marriage,  witli  the  assurance 
of  succession  to  the  throne  of  Media,  tempting  as  was 
the  proposition,  deferred  his  acceptance,  till  he  had 
taken  counsel  of  his  fixthcr  and  mother.  When  he 
was  twelve  years  old,  his  mother,  Mandane,  took  him 
with  her  into  Media,  to  his  grandfather  Astyages,  who, 
from  the  many  things  he  had  heard,  said  in  favor  of 
iliat  young  prince,  had  a  great  desire  to  see  him.  In 
this  court,  young  Cyrus  found  very  difTerent  manners 
from  those  of  his  own  counlry  :  pride,  luxury,  and 
magnificence,  reigned  universally.  All  this  did  not 
affect  Cyrus,  who,  without  criticizing  or  condemning 
what  he  saw,  was  contented  to  live  agreeably  to  his 
education,  steadily  adhering  to  the  |)r)ncipk!s  he  had 
imbibed  from  his  infancy. 

He  charmed  his  grandfather  by  his  sprightliness  and 
wit,  and  gained  every  bodyV  favor  by  his  .noble  and 
engaging  behavior.  Astyages,  to  render  his  grandson 
unwilling  to  return  home,  made  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment, in  which  there  was  a  profusion  of  every 
thing  that  was  nice  and  delicate.  All  this  exquisite 
cheer  and  magnificent  prepai'ation  Cyrus  looked  upon 
with  great  indifference.  "  The  Persians,"  said  he  to 
the  king,  "  instead  of  going  such  a  roundabout  way  to 
appease  their  hunger,  have  a  much  shorter  to  tlie  same 
end ;  a  little  bread  and  a  few  cresses,  with  them, 
answer  the  purpose."  Astyages  desiring  Cyrus  to 
dispose  of  all  the  meats  as  he  thought  fit,  the  latter 
immediately  dislributed  them  to  the  king^s  officers  in 
waiting ;  to  one,  because  he  taught  !iim  to  ride  ;  to 
another,  because  he  waited  well  upon  his  grandfather; 
and  to  a  third,  because  he  took  great  care  of  his  mother. 

Sarcas,  the  king's  cupbearer,  was  the  only  person 
to  whom  he  gave  nothing.  This  officer,  beside  the 
place  of"  cupbearer,  had  that  likewise  of  introducing 
those  who  were  to  have  an  audience  of  the  king ; 
and  as  he  did  not  grant  tliat  favor  to  Cyrus  as  often 
as  he  desired  it,  the  prince  took  this  occasion  to  show 
his  resentment.  Astya,geS  testified  some  concern  at 
the  neglect  shown  to  this  officer,  for  whom  he  had  a 
particular  regard,  and  who  deserved  it,  as  he  said,  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  dexterity  with  ■  which  he 
served  him.  "Is  that  a!!,  sir.^"  replied  Cyrus.  "If 
that  be  sufficient  to  merit  your  favor,  you  shall  see  I 
will  quicklv  obtain  it,  for  I  will  take  upon  me  to  serve 
you  better  ihan  he." 

Cyrus  was  immediately  equipped  as  a  cupbearer: 
and,  advancing  gravely,  with  a  serious  countenance, 
a  napkin  upon  his  shoulder,  and  holding  the  cup  nicely 
with  three  of  his  fingers,  he  ])resented  it  to  the  king 
with  a  dexterity  and  grace  that  charmed  both  Astyages 
and  his  mother  Mandane.  When  he  had  done,  he 
flung  himself  into  his  grandfather's  arms,  and  kissing 
him,  cried  out  with  great  joy,  "  G  Sarcas,  pooi 
Sarcas,  then  art  undone!  I  shall  lia\.;  tiiy  place." 
Astyages  embraced  him  with  great  fondness,  Mid  said, 
"  I  am  well  pleased,  my  son ;  nobody  can  serve  with  n 
better  grace ;  but  you  have  forgotten  one  essential 
ceremony,  which  is  that  of  tasting."  And  indeed  the 
cupbearer  was  used  to  pour  some  of  the  liquor  into 
his  left  hand,  and  taste  it  before  he  presented  it  to  the 
king.  "  No,"  replied  Cyi'U'^.  it  was  not  through  for- 
getfulness  that  1  omitted  this  ceremony." 

"  Why,  then,"  said  Astyages,  "  for  what  reason  did 
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you  omit  it .-  "  "  Bectiiise  I  apprehended  there  was 
poiRoii  in  the  iiqiio].'.'''  "  Poison,  child  !  How  could  you 
think  so  ?  "  "  Yes,  poison,  sir  ;  for  not  long  ago,  at  an 
entertainment  you  gave  to  the  lords  of  your  court, 
after  the  guests  had  drunk  a  little  of  that  liquor,  I  per- 
ceived that  all  their  heads  were  tnrned  :  they  sang, 
made  a  noise,  and  talked,  they  did  not  know  what : 
you  yourself  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  you  were 
a  king,  and  they  that  they  were  your  subjects ;  and 
when  you  would  have  danced,  you  could  hardly  stand 
upon  your  legs."  "  Why,"  said  Astyages,  "  have, you 
never  seen  the  same  thing  happen  to  your  father  ?  " 
"  No,  never,"  Kiid  Cyrus.  "  What  then  ?  How  is  it 
with  him  when  he  drinks  ?  "  "  Why,  when  he  has 
drunk,  his  thirst  is  r|uenclied,  and  that  is  all," 

Perhaps  no  higher  model  of  a  gentleman  can  be 
fvjurid  than  Cvnis,  as  portrayed  by  Xenophon.  The 
mingled  ease  and  dignity  of  his  inlercourse  with  his 
friends  were  indeed  admirable.  His  seif-discipline 
seems  to  have  bei-m  porlcct.  Cicero  remarks  that, 
during  the  whole  period  of  his  reign,  he  was  not 
known  to  speak  a  rough  or  angry  word.  His  ideas  of 
the  nature  and  duties  of  government  were  of  the  most 
exalled  kind.  "It  is  the  duty  of  a  king,"  said  he, 
"  to  work  that  his  people  may  live  in  safety  and  quiet ; 
to  charge  liimself  with  anxieties  and  cares  that  they 
may  be  exempted  from  them  ;  to  choose  whatever  is 
salutary  for  them,  and  to  reject  whatever  is  hurtful 
and  prejudicial ;  to  place  his  delight  in  seeing  them 
increase  and  multiply,  and  valiantly  oppose  his  own 
person  for  their  defence  and  protection.  This  is  the 
natural  Idea  and  the  just  image  of  a  good  king.  It  is 
reasonaiile,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  subjects  should 
lend  him  all  the  services  he  stands  in  need  of;  but  it 
Is  still  more  rea^iouablo,  that  he  shoidd  labor  to  make 
them  happy,  because  it  is  for  that  very  end  that  he  is 
their  liing,  as  much  as  it  is  the  end  and  office  of  a 
shepherd  to  take  care  of  his  flock.  —  i  have  prodigious 
riches,"  said  he  to  his  friends,  "  and  I  am  glad  the 
world  knows  it,  but  you  may  assure  yourselves  they 
are  as  much  yours  as  mine.  For  to  what  end  should 
I  heap  up  wealth  ?  For  my  own  use,  and  to  consume 
it  myself?  That  were  impossible  if  I  desired  it.  No ; 
the  chief  end  I  aim  at  is  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  re- 
ward those  who  serve  the  public  faithfully,  and  to  suc- 
cor and  to  relieve  those  that  vvill  acquaint  me  with 
their  wants  and  necessities." 

Xerxes  and  his  brother  Artabazanes  both  claimed 
the  succession  upon  the  death  of  their  father.  This 
event  occurred  when  Aitabazanes  was  absent,  and 
Xerxes  assumed  at  once  all  the  functions  of  sover- 
eignly. But  when  his  brother  returned,  he  took  off 
his  crown,  and  went  forward  to  meet  him.  They 
greeted  each  other  cordially,  and  amicably  referred 
their  rival  claims  to  their  uncle.  While  the  case  was 
pending,  they  lived  in  a  state  of  mutual  kindness  and 
confidence,  iuid  whon  at  last  it  was  decided  in  favor 
of  Xerxes,  Artabazanes  bowed  before  his  brother,  and 
tlien  led  Hm  to  the  throne. 

Sovereigns  of 


Just  before  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  in  which  Cyrus 
was  contendina:  for  the  crown  against  his  brother 
Artaxerxcs,  flic  rormer  was  advised  by  Clearchus  not  1o 
charge  in  jierson.  What,"  said  the  youthful  prince, 
"  at  the  time  I  am  endeavoring  to  make  myself  king 
would  you  have  me  prove  mysel  f  unworthy  of  being  so? 

We  ai'e  told  that  Artaxerxcs,  being  requested  by  an 
officer  to  confer  a  favor  u]ion  him,  which  would  have 
involved  an  act  of  injustice,  gave  him  a  sum  of  money, 
saying,  "  Take  this  token  of  my  friendship  :  this  can- 
not make  me  poor ;  but  if  I  complied  with  your  wish, 
it  would  make  me  poor  indeed,  for  it  would  maJse  me 
unjust." 

Such  are  some  of  the  anecdotes  handed  down 

to  us  respecting  the  ancient  Persian  kings.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  these  incidents,  the  reign  of  every  one  of 
these  monarchs  is  marked  with  pride,  vanily,  and 
selfishness.  "  If  you  consider  the  whole  succession 
of  Persian  kings,"  says  Seneca,  "will  you  find  any 
one  of  them  that  ever  stop|ied  his  career  of  his  own 
accord,  that  was  ever  satisfied  with  his  conquests,  or 
thnt  was  not  forming  some  new  pi'ojeet  or  enterprise 
when  deatii  surprised  him  Nor  ought  we  to  be  as- 
tonished at  such  a  disposition  ;  for  ambition  is  a  gulf, 
and  a  bottomless  abyss,  wlierc  every  thing  is  lost  lhat 
is  thrown  in,  and  where,  though  you  were  to  heap 
province  upon  province,  and  kingdom  upon  kingdom, 
you  would  never  be  able  to  fill  up  the  mighty  void." 

Unhappily,  sensibility  is  no  substitute  for  principle. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  casiial,  not  a  steady  light ;  and  so  far 
from  being  an  infallible  guide,  it  leads  not  unfrequently 
to  error  and  crime.  The  greatest  sentimentalists  are 
frequently  the  greatest  sinners.  A  lively  [lerception 
of  the  beauty  of  truth  and  virtue  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  devotion  to  the  one  or  the  practice  of 
the  other.  The  history  of  Athens  afi'ords  the  most 
touching  instances  of  friendship,  love,  piety,  and  pa- 
triotism, while  the  nation  at  large  was  steeped  to  the 
Ijrim  in  licentiousness,  treachery,  and  falsehood.  The 
very  people  that  could  condemn  an  honest  man  and 
a  patriot  to  death  by  poison,  would  on  the  morrow 
wreathe  laurels  on  the  brow  of  one  who  had  saved 
the  life  of  a  fellow-being.  The  Persians  resemble  the 
Greeks;  the  history  and" the  literature  of  these  two 
nations  show  the  same  clear  perceptions  of  the  path 
of  wisdom,  with  the  same  aptitude  to  walk  in  the  path 
of  folly.  Experience,  as  well  as  faith,  teaches  us  that 
man  needs  some  authority  higher  than  his  own.  Even 
if  we  can  see  iho  truth,  we  require  a  master  to  enforce 
its  observation.  Christian  nations  cannot  too  greatly 
estimate  their  privilege  in  possessing  an  authority  which 
not  only  shows  the  way,  but  iirings  with  it  an  influence 
which  commands  attention  and  enforces  obedience. 
T^et  those  who  would  reject  or  abate  its  power  pon- 
iler  v/ell  ihe  lessons  of  history.  The  beautiful  percep- 
tions of  the  Persians,  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  grand  political  insfitutions  of  the  Romans 
could  not  save  society  from  destruction ;  for  in  each 
of  these  cases,  it  was  built  upon  the  sands. 

Ancient  Persia. 


Dynasty  ot  Cyrus. 

D.ile  of  Ai:c«s%3on. 

Cyrus,  .  .  .  B.  C.  5o0 
Cambyses,  ....  .529 
Smerdis  JCagus,  .  .  522 
Darius  Hjstaspes,  .  521 
Xerxes  1.,  .  .  '  .  .  485 
Arta.xcrxes  -  Longi- 

rannu's,  463 

.Xci'.xes  II  425 


Sogdianus,  ....  424 
Darius  Nothes,  .  .  423 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  405 
Artaxerxes  Ofihus,  .  360 
Duiius  Codomaniuis,  33(j 

GltERK  SOVEHEIQNS. 

Alexander  331 

The  Seleucidai,  323  to  246 

Ahsacid.k. 
Partliiaii  dynasty  of 


the  Arsacidte  24S 
B.  C.  to        A.  D.  229 


Bahaiam  II.,  . 
Bahai'am  III.,  . 
Narsi,  or  j^arscs, 
Hormooz  II.,  . 
Shahprjor  IT.,  . 
Ardishir  II., 


Sa.hs,\.nian  Dynasty. 
Aideshir,  fomidcr  of 

the  dynasty,  .    .  .226 
Shahpoor,    .    .    .    .  24(''[  Siiahpoor  III., . 
Hormooz,  or  Hormis-        Bahaviint  IV., 

das  271  Yezdyirdl., 

Baharam  I.,    .    .    .  274|Baharam  T., 


277 

204 
294 
303 
310 
SSI 
385 
390 
404 
420 


Yc7dijivd  IT.,  .    .  . 

i-i'i-i.iio/  in., .  .  . 

FiruijE-,  or  Terose?;,  , 

ralash,  

Kobad,  

Jaraaspes  usurps  the 
tlirono,  Kobad  be- 
ing deposed, . 

Kobad  restored. 


442 
45S 
45fi 
486 
488 


493 
502 


KhosroTi  N'lshirvan,  631 
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CHAPTER'  LIX. 

A.  D.  579  to  633. 

Decline  of  the  Sassanian  Power  —  Kkosrou 
Purveez  —  Persian  Conquests  —  Reign  of 

Yezdijird. 

From  the  history  of  ancient  Persia  we  now  pass  to 
that  of  the  modern  kingdom.*  The  gloiy  of  the  Sas- 
sanides,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  attained  its 
height  with  Nushirvan,  who  died  A.  D.  579.  Hoormv,% 
III.^  his  son,  a  weak  and  vicious  prince,  in  his  short  and 
disQsiTous  icign  excited  a  genexal  disaffection,  which 
was  repressed  only  by  the  talents  of  his  general  Baha- 
ram  Choubeen.  This  service  was  requited  by  ingrati- 
tude and  affronts,  under  the  influence  of  which  Ba- 
haram  put  to  death  his  unworthy  sovereign,  and 
aspired  to  the  supreme  authority.  But  he  was  unable 
to  resist  the  power  of  the  Roman  emperor,  Maurice, 
who  raised  to  the  throne  Khosroii,  Purveez^  the  son  of 
(he  murdered  monarch.    Maurice  himself  was  soon 


*  Peraia  is  diyided  into  eleven  provinces,  each  of  which,  is 
iiadec  a  governor  called  Beglerbeg,  The  provinces  are  aub- 
liivided  into  districts,  governed  by  Hakims.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  provinces,  with  their  capitals  :  — 

ProuiKceK.            Ancient  JVome.  CapUaL        "^me!  ^Pop"' 

Irak  Adjemi  .  .  .  Media  Teheran   130,(M0 

Kumis  and  Ta- )  n  j 

beristan  ...   \ Demavend  • 

MaKanderan  .  .   }  Sari   30,000 

Ghilaii    .  .  .    S  Hyrcania  E-esht   60,000 

.-V/erbijun  Part  of  Media  .  .  Tabreez  .  .    Tauris  50,000 

Kurdistan  ....  Part  of  Susiana .  Kermanshah     ,  .  .  40,000 

Farsistan  Persia,  or  Pevsis  .  Sliiraz   30,000 

Ktiusistan  ....  Susiana   Sinister  .  .    Susa  .  20,000 

ICernvan  Carmania 

Khnkistan  . 
Khorassan  . 


Part  of  Aria  , 
Part  of  Aria  . 


ia...  .  SSerjan,  0 
(  .Kcv^rii-Ti 


SSiii'iiovisliin 
■  Mcshud  .  .  . 


■  ■  •■30,000 
'.  32,000 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  people  of  Persia  are  Tachhihs, 
or  original  Persians.  TIrero  arc  also  some  Koords,  B'w.hariam, 
Twiiomans,  Armenians,  &c.  Some  of  the  ■people,  along  the 
northern  borders  of  the  kingdom,  ai-e  nearly  independent, 
fee  map  of  Persia,  p.  90. 


after  assassmated,  and  Khosrou,  forgetful  of  the  claims 
of  gratitude,  immediately  invaded  the  Roman  domin- 
ions with  a  large  army.  Syria  was  laid  waste,  Jerusa- 
lem taken,  and  the  magnificent  churches  of  Helena 
and  Constantine  were  destroyed  by  the  flames.  The 
devout  offerings  of  three  hundred  years  were  rifled 
in  a  single  day.  Ninety  thousand  Christians  were 
massacred,  and  the  true  cross,  or  what  was  believed  to 
be  such,  was  carried  off"  to  Persia.  The  victorious 
hosts  of  Khosrou  swept  next  over  Egypt,  from  the 
pyramids  of  Memphis  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia,  and 
the  Persians  advanced  westward,  through  the  sands  of 
the  Libyan  desert,  as  far  as  Tripoli.  Another  army 
traversed  Asia  Minor,  and  peiictratcd  to  the  Tliracian 
Bosphorus.  Chalcedon  surrendered  after  a  long  siege 
and  a  Persian  camp  was  maintained  above  ten  yeiir& 
in  sight  of  Constantinople.  Had  Khosrou  possessed  a 
naval  force,  his  boundless  ambition  would  have  spread 
slavery  and  desolation  throughout  Europe. 

But  Khosrou  was  neither  a  soldier  nor  a  legislator 
While  his  generals  were  carrying  fire  and  sword  into 
the  heart  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  Persian  mon- 
arch himself,  instead  of  watching  over  the  safety  of 
his  extensive  dominions,  and  studying  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  his  people,  was  revelling  in  the  most 
expensive  hixuries.  Every  season  of  the  year  had  its 
palace  fitted  up  with  appropriate  splendor.  His  thrones 
blazed  with  gold  and  gems:  his  bareni  contained  twelve 
tiiousand  women,  every  one,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Persian  writers,  equal  to  the  moon  in  splendor  ana 
beauty  ;  his  stables  had  fifty  thousand  horses,  among 
which  historians  have  recorded  the  name  of  Shub 
Deez,  his  favorite  Arabian  cliai'ger,  fiecler  than  the 
wind  ;  twelve  hundred  elephants  tilso  formed  a  part 
of  the  royal  equipage.  All  these,  with  his  musicians 
and  singers,  are  subjects  on  which  countless  volumes 
have  been  written  by  his  countrymen. 

For  thirty  years,  the  reign  of  Khosrou  had  been 
marked  by  an  almost  unparalleled  courre  of  prosperity 
But  this  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed  lo  the 
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distracted  condition  (  tVie  Roman  empire  under  the 
rule  of  the  despicabit)  Phocas,  and  during  the  feeble 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  Heraclius.  But  the 
latter  emperor,  though  effeminate  and  luxurious  in  tlie 
palace,  was  brave  and  skilful  in  the  field.  Roused  at 
length  to  a  sense  of  danger,  he  awakened  Khosrou 
from  his  dream  of  pleasure  by  suddenly  inviiding  Per- 
siii.  The  wonderful  success  with  which  the  Roman 
arms  were  crowned  is  fi-illy  related  by  the  historians  of 
the  West,  and  is  not  contradicted  by  those  of  the  F.ast. 
In  the  space  of  six  years,  Khosrou  lost  all  his  foreign 
conquests.  H.e  saw  Persia  overrun  by  victorious  ene- 
mies, who  defeated  his  troops  wherever  they  encoun- 
tered them,  and  marched  in  one  direction  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  Sea;  in  another  to  Ispahan,  destroying,  in 
tlieir  progress,  a!!  his  splendid  palaces,  plundering  liis 
hoarded  treasures,  and  dispersing  the  countless  slaves 
of  his  pleasure. 

Tlie  Pei'sian  king  beheld  all  this  whhout  making  one 
effort  to  arrest  the  mighty  work  of  ruin.  At  the  ap- 
proach of  Heraclius,  he  fled  alone,  like  a  deserter,  from 
fiis  own  troops.  Yet,  even  in  the  wretched  state  to 
which  he  was  now  reduced,  he  rejected  an  offer  of 
peace  made  by  the  generous  humanity  of  his  con- 
queror. But  the  subjects  of  Khosrou  had  lost  ail  regard 
for  a  monarch  whom  they  believed  the  sole  cause  of 
ihe  desolation  o."  :'ipii'  counlry.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  against  him,  and,  that  his  cup  of  misei'y  might 
be  full,  he  was  seized  by  his  eldest  son,  cast  into  a 
dungeon,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  the  unnatural 
prince,  who  pretended  that  the  clamoi-s  of  the  people 
had  forced  him  to  the  parricidal  act. 

The  events  which  immediately  followed  the  death 
of  Khosrou  do  not  require  a  pai-ticular  mention.  Tlioy 
denote  a  state  of  anarchy  in  Persia.  The  elevation  of 
a  great  number  of  pretenders  to  the  crown  shows  that 
the  management  of  public  affah-s  was  at  this  period  a 
subject  of  contest  among  the  chief  nobles,  who  desired 
to  veil  their  ambition  under  the  garb  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  family  of  Sassan.  The  sovereign, 
for  the  time  being,  was  merely  an  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  ambitious  nobles.  Yezdijird  III.^  called  Isdi- 
^ertes  by  Western  writers,  acceded  to  the  throne 
A.  D.  632.  The  character  of  this  prince  was  feeble, 
nis  descent  uncertain,  and  he  remained,  like  Ills  [irede- 
cessors,  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  those  who  made  him 
king.  Yet  his  reign  was  distinguished  by  events  inli- 
nitcly  inoi'e  important  than  the  fail  ol'  a  tvi'ant  or  the 
change  of  a  dynasty.  Tlie  same  torrent  that  swept 
the  race  of  Sassan  from  a  throne  which  they  had  occu- 
pied more  than  four  centuries,  abolished  the  ancient 
religion  of  Zoroaster,  and  estabhshed  a  new  religion, 
which  has  effected  the  most  remarkable  changes  in  the 
Eastern  world. 


CHAPTER  LXXI. 

A.  D.  633  to  A.  B,  641. 

Rise  of  the  Mahometan  Prnver  —  Arab  Inva- 
sion of  Persia. 

In  the  year  569  of  the  Christian  era,  and  during  the 
ieign  of  the  great  Nushirvan,  Mahomet  was  born  —  the 
prophet  and  lawgiver  of  Arabia.  Forty  years  after 
iiis  liirth.  he  bei!,an  the  promulgation  of  those  doctrines 
ii  nich  were  des* '  led,  in  so  short  a  time,  to  regulate  the 


polity,  the  morals,  and  the  religion  of  Asia.  Twemv 
years  after  his  death,  the  whole  of  Arabia,  Egypt 
Syria,  and  Persia,  had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
his  creed.  . 

The  reign  of  Yezdijird  has  obtained  celebrity  foi 
having  been  that  in  which  the  ancient  empire  nf  Per- 
sia was  overthrown  by  a  band  of  naked  lizard-ealers , 
for  such  was  the  contemptuous  appellation  formerly 
used  by  the  Persians  when  they  mentioned  the  Arabs, 
No  slight  cause  could  have  produced  such  a  revolu- 
tion. Persian  historians  are  alike  disposed,  from  su- 
perstition and  from  ]ial,riotlsm,  to  pronounce  it  one  of 
the  greatest  miracles  by  which  the  truth  of  the  Ma- 
hometan religion  has  been  attested.  Those  who  take  a 
philosophical  view  of  this  great  event  will  discover  that 
a  monarchy  like  that  of  Persia,  enervated  by  luxury, 
distracted  by  infernal  divisions,  exhausted  by  foreign 
wars,  and  bending  to  its  fall  from  age  and  weakneKs, 
was  ill  calculated  to  resist  the  enthusiastic  robbers  of 
Arabia,,  who,  fired  by  the  double  hope  of  present  and 
future  enjoyment,  rushed  like  an  overwhelming  torrent 
on  the  nations  around  them.' 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  new  religion  reached 
Persia  in  the  reign  of  Khosrou.  On  the  banks  of  the 
River  Karasu,  that  monarch  received,  froni  an  un- 
known person  calhng  h\mse\f  J\Taho?nc/,  iJic  CamcJ- 
drii-er  of  Mecca.,''''  a  letter  commanding  hiui  to  abjurt 
the  ei'rors  of  that  faith  in  which  his  fathers  had  lived, 
and  to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  only  true  God, 
whose  pro|)het  Mahomet  declared  himself  to  be.  In- 
diijnant  at  a  rnessaiie  so  insultina,  the  kiny;  lore  the 
letter,  and  threw  its  fragments  into  the  passing  stream. 
The  zealous  Mahometan  historian  who  records  this 
fact  is  certain  that  all  the  miseries  which  inibiiiered 
the  last  years  of  Khosrou  were  owing  to  this  sacrile- 
gious deed.  He  asserts,  also,  that  the  waters  of  the 
river,  which  till  then  had  supplied  the  means  of  irriga- 
tion to  a  large  extent  of  country,  shrank  in  horror^  intc 
their  present  deep  and  scanty  channel,  where,  he  ob- 
seiwes,  they  have  ever  since  remained  useless  and 
accursed. 

The  first  invasion  of  Persia  by  the  Arabs  was  during 
the  reign  of  the  Khaiif  Omar,  who  commanded  one 
of  his  generals,  Abu  Obeyd,  to  cross  the  Euphrates. 
The  first  rencounter  was  furious  ;  but  the  Arabian 
chiei'  lost  the  victory  by  his  imprudent  courage.  Me 
observed  a  white  elcj)hant  in  the  centre  of  the  Persian 
host,  and  towards  this  animal,  which  he  deemed  the 
object  of  their  sujierstition,  he  fought  his  w;iy  with 
irresistible  valor,  and,  by  one  blow  of  his  cimeter, 
struck  ott'his  trunk.  Maddened  with  pain,  Ihe  fiu'ious 
animal  rushed  upon  his  assailant,  and  trampled  him  to 
death.  The  Arabs,  dispirited  by  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  fled  in  confusion.  In  anothei-  attempt  to  pene- 
trate into  Persia,  they  were  again  defeated ;  but  this  suc- 
cess encouraged  the  Persians  to  venture  upon  a  third 
action,  in  which  they  were  overthrown.  They  now 
ascribed  their  ill  success  to  the  incompetency  of  their 
sovereigns.  Ruler  after  loiler  was  dethroned  and  mur- 
dered, until  the  elevation  of  Yezdijird,  which  gave  a 
momentary  hope  to  the  falling  nation.  He  [iroposcd 
a  negotiation  to  the  Arabian  commander,  and  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  took  place  between  the  king  and 
the  Mahometan  ambassador  :  — 

''We  have  always  held  you,"  said  Yezdijird,  "  in 
the  lowest  estimation.  You  Arabs  have  hillierto  been 
known  in  Persia  either  as  mei'chants  or  as  beggars. 
Your  food  is  green  lizards,  your  drink  salt  water,  vour 
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clothes  hair-cloth.  But  lately  you  have  come  in  large 
numbers  to  Persia,  you  have  tasted  good  food,  you 
^\ave  drunk  sweet  water,  you  have  worn  good  clothes. 
You  have  told  your  countrymen  of  these  things,  and 
they  are  flocking  hither  to  partake  of  them.  But,  not 
satisfied  with  all  that  you  have  thus  obtained,  you  wish 
to  force  a  new  religion  upon  us.  You  appear  to  me  like 
the  fox  of  our  fable,  who  went  into  a  garden  where  he 
found  plenty  of  grapes.  The  generous  gardener 
would  not  disturb  a  poor^  hungry  fox  :  but  the  animal, 
not  content  with  eating  his  fill,  went  and  brought  all 
the  other  foxes  into  the  garden;  and  the  indulgent 
owner  was  forced  to  Itiil  them  to  save  himself  from 
niin.  However,  as  I  am  satisfied  that  you  have  been 
impelled  by  want,  I  will  not  only  pardon  you,  but  load 
your  camels  with  wheat  and  dates,  that  when  you  re- 
turn you  may  feast  your  countrymen.  But,  if  you  are 
insensible  to  niy  generosity,  and  continue  to  remain 
here,  you  shall  not  escape  my  just  vengeance." 

To  this  the  chief  ambassador  of  the  Arabs  replied, 
"  What  you  have  said  of  the  former  condition  of  the 
Arabs  IS  true.  Their  food  was  green  lizards  ;  they 
buried  their  infant  daughters  alive  ;  nay,  some  of  them 
feasted  on  dead  carcasses  and  drank  blood  ;  they 
robbed  and  murdered,  and  knew  not  good  from.  evil. 
Such  was  our  state.  But  God  in  his  mercy,  has  sent 
us,  by  a  holy  prophet,  a  sacred  volume  which  teaches 
us  the  true  faith.  By  this  we  are  commanded  to  war 
against  infidels.  We  now  solemnly  require  you  to 
receive  our  religion.  If  you  consent,  not  an  Arab 
shall  enter  Persia  without  your  permission,  and  our 
leaders  will  only  demand  the  established  taxes  wiiich 
all  believers  must  pay.  If  you  do  not  accept  our  re- 
ligion, you  are  required  to  pay  the  tribute  fixed  for 
infidels.  If  you  reject  both  these  propositions,  you 
must  prepare  for  war." 


CHAPTER  LSXII. 

A.  B.  63S  to  6d0. 

Battle  of  Nahavund — End  of  the  Sassanian 
Dynasty  and  Magian  Religion, 

These  degrading  conditions  were  rejected,  and  the 
war  was  renewed  with  ad  the  vigor  of  which  the  de- 
clining empire  was  capable.  At  length  a  decisive  hat- 
tie  was  fought  at  Cadesia.  The  Persians  were  defeated 
with  the  loss  of  nearly  one  iiundred  thousand  men, 
A.  D.  638.  The  celebrated  standard  of  the  black- 
smith's apron,  which  had  been  enlarged  by  successive 
monarchs  to  the  length  of  twenty-two  feet  and  the 
breadth  of  fifleen,  and  embroidered  with  jewels  of  in- 
estimable value,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors, 
and  was  broken  up  for  distribution.  The  booty  ob- 
tained by  this  victory,  and  the  sack  of  the  city  of 
Modayn,  which  immediately  followed,  was  immense  ; 
a.nd  the  naked  robbers  of  the  desert  were  enriched  by 
the  possession  of  wealth  far  beyond  their  comprehen- 
sion. Silver  they  had  seen;  but  gold  was  a  metal  of 
which  they  knew  not  the  value ;  and  the  ignorant 
Arabs  went  round  with  their  plunder,  saying,  "  I  will 
give  any  quantity  of  this  yellow  metal  for  a  little 
tiiat  is  while." 

Yexdijird,  notwithstanding  this  severe  defeat,  found 
means  lo  assemble  another  army.  The  Arabian  kha- 
lii  sent  reoiiforcements  into  Persia^  intrusting  the  com- 


mand  of  the  whole  army  to  a  chief  called  Noman,  wilh 
orders  to  destroy  forever  the  impious  worship  of  fire. 
On  the  plains  of  Nahavund  the  two  armies  continued 
in  sight  of  each  other  for  two  months.  The  Persians^ 
were  determined  not  to  quit  their  intrenchments,  ami 
the  zeal  of  the  Arab  leader  became  impatient  of  delay. 
He  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed them :  My  friends,  prepare  yourselves  to 
conquer  or  to  drink  the  sweet  sherbet  of  martyrdom. 
I  shall  now  cry,  '  Grod  is  great,'  three  times.  At  the 
first  cry,  you  will  gird  Uj)  your  loins ;  at  the  second, 
mount  your  steeds  ;  at  the  third,  point  vour  lancos,  and 
rush  to  victory,  or  to  paradise.  As  for  me,  I  shall  be 
a  martyr." 

Without  a  pause,  the  fanatical  leader  sounded  the 
war  cry.  At  the  second  call,  every  man  was  upon  his 
horse ;  and  at  the  third,  which  was  repeated  hy  the  whole 
army,  the  Mahometans  charged  with  a  fury  that  was 
irresistible.  Noman  was  slain,  as  he  had  predicted ; 
but  his  army  gained  a  decisive  and  memorable  victory. 
Thirty  thousand  Persians  were  pierced  by  their  lances  ; 
eighty  thousand  more  were  drowned  in  the  deep  ircnch 
by  which  they  had  surrounded  their  camp.  Tlieir 
general,  with  four  thousand  men,  fled  to  the' hills ;  but 
such  was  the  terror  on  one  hand,  and  confidence  on 
the  other,  that  he  was  pursued,  defeated,  and  slain,  by 
a  body  of  not  more  than  a  thousand  men. 

The  battle  of  Nahavund  decided  the  fate  of  Persia,  I 
which  now  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabian 
khalifs.  Yezdijird  wandered  for  several  years  up  and 
down  the  country,  and  at  last  fled  to  the  city  of  Mer-u, 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  the  kingdom.  The  gov 
'.  eriior  of  that  place  invilcd  a  neighboring  Tartar  chief 
to  seize  the  person  of  the  fugitive  monarch.  He  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  entered  Meru,  and  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  the  city.  Yezdijird  escaped  on  foot  during  the 
contest  between  the  Tartars  and  the  inhabitants.  He 
reached  a  mill  a  few  miles  from  Meru,  and,  by  the 
present  of  his  rich  sword  and  belt,  prevailed  upon  the 
miller  to  conceal  him.  But  tliis  person,  tempted  by 
the  valuable  robes  and. other  equipments  of  his  guest, 
murdered  the  unfortunate  monarch  in  his  sleep,  and 
threw  Uie  corpse  into  the  mill-stream.  The  governor 
of  Meru,  in  a  few  days,  began  to  suffer  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Tartars,  and  the  inhabitants,  seizing  their 
arms,  expelled  the  invaders  from  the  city.  A  diligent 
inquiry  was  made  after  Yezdijird,  and  his  fate  was 
soon  known.  The  treacherous  miller  fell  a  victim  to 
popular  rage,  and  the  corpse  of  the  monarch  was  em- 
balmed, and  sent  to  Istakhar,  lo  he  entombed  in  the- 
sopuichfc  of  his  ancestors.  Thus  ended  the  dynasty, 
of  file  Sassanldes,  and  with  it,  as  a  national  faith  — 
the  religion  of  the  Magitms. 


CHAPTER  IXXIII. 

A.  D.  650  to  900. 

Mahometan  Government  in  Persia  —  Mise  of 
Yakooh  ben  Lets. 

A  KEW  era  now  commences  in  Persian,  history. 
The  army  of  the  Mahometans  effected  a  great  revolu- 
tion in  this  country.  But,  though  its  religion  was  corn- 
pletely  changed,  and  the  manners  of  its  iahahifants 
were  greatly  altered,  the  government  continued  to  be 
administered  in  much  the  same  manner  as  before;  at 
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least  the  PevHian  historians  have  neglected  to  record  any 
facts  that  indicate  essential  alterations  in  this  respect, 
Asiatic  writers,  indeed,  seldom  speculate  upon  changes 
in  the  manners  of  men,  in  the  frame  of  society,  or  in 
the  form  of  governments.  They  are  entire  strangiers  to 
the  science  of  political  economy,  and  never  reason  on 
any  subject  connected  with  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations, 
except  with  reference  to  the  personal  character  of  their 
rulers,  it  must  he  obvious  that  such  writers,  though 
ihcy  may  be  more  free  from  error  than  modern  histo- 
rians, can  never  attain  any  portion  of  that  excellence 
which  marks  the  writings  of  those  who  have  mixed  the 
wisdom  of  j)hiloSDphy  with  the  facts  of  history,  so  as 
10  instruct  fiUure  ages  by  a  narration  of  the  events  of 
the  past.  The  tale  of  despotism,  which  is  the  only  one 
that  Eastern  annalists  have  to  tell,  is  always  the  same  ; 
and  the  quick  succession  of  absolute  monarchs  and 
servile  ministers  often  renders  the  page  of  history  a 
mere  catalogue  of  names  and  crimes. 

After  the  flight  of  Yezdijird,  the  Arabians  overran 
the  whole  of  Persia,  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Oxus, 
destroying,  with  bigot  fury,  all  that  was  useful,  grand, 
or  sacred.  A  great  portion  of  the  conquered  people 
embraced  the  religion  of  the  conqueTOrs,  to  avoid 
de;uh  or  oppression,  while  others  fled  into  distant  lands. 
The  progress  of  the  Mahometans  was  rapid  and  won- 
derful. Colonies  from  the  burnin^i:  deserts  of  Arabia 
were  spread  over  the  cold  counlries  of  Khorasan  and 
Balkh ;  and  they  flourished  in  'he  Hoi!  to  which  they 
were  trans[)lantcd.  When  the  great  conquest  was 
completed,  governors  were  appointed  to  the  different 
provinces  of  the  country,  and  Persia  was  held  under 
the  dominion  of  the  khalifs  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years.  Its  history  during  that  period  is  to  be  found  in 
that  of  its  conquerors ;  and  even  there  it  occupies  but 
a  smal!  and  unimportant  space.  The  only  events  of 
consequence  are  petty  revolts  of  insubordinate  govern- 
ors, who,  when  the  power  of  the  khalifs  declined,  at- 
tempted to  ei-ect  their  provinces  into  hereditary  princi- 
palities. 

The  fury  of  religious  enthusiasm  soon  spent  itself; 
and,  when  the  person  ot  the  khalif  was  no  longer  held 
sacred,  the  sceptre  of  Persia  wc^  ready  to  fall  fi-om 
the  grasp  of  the  feeble  successor  of  Omar  and  Ali. 
So  dazzling  a  prize  could  not  fail  to  tempt  the  ambi- 
tious chieftains  of  Persia  ;  and  it  was  soon  obtained  by 
a  man  who,  bom  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life,  was  en- 
nobled by  his  valor,  generosity,  and  wisdom.  Yakooh^ 
or  Jacob,  hen  Lcis,  was  the  son  of  a  pewterer  of  Seis- 
tan.  He  worked,  when  young,  at  bis  father's  trade  ; 
but  all  his  gains  were  squandered  among  boys,  with 
whom  his  boldness  and  prodigality  made  him  a  i'a\'or- 
ite.  As  he  grew  up,  tempted  by  the  distracted  slate 
of  the  country,  he  became  a  robber,  and  was  followed 
'by  those  whom  his  liberality  from  chiMhood  had  at- 
tached to  his  fortunes.  The  number  of  his  attendants 
'and  the  success  of  his  enterprises  soon  gave  him 
wealth.  In  such  a  state  of  society,  the  change  from  the 
successful  robber  to  the  chief  of  reputation,  was  easy 
and  natural.  The  usurping  governor  of  his  native 
province  solicited  his  aid,  and  he  availed  himself  of  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him  to  seize  at  once  the  person 
of  his  ally  and  the  authority  which  he  had  assumed. 

The  khalif  gladly  received  the  alliance  of  Yakoob, 
and  gave  him  a  commission  to  make  war  upon  his 
rebellious  tributaries  ;  but  the  daring  and  unscrupulous 
adventurer  again  betrayed  his  trust,  and  made  himself 
•naster  of  the  greater  part  of  Eastern  Persia.  The 


khalif  sent  an  army  vnider  the  command  of  his  brother 
who  met  and  defeated  lakoob  near  Bagdad.  But  tne 
latter,  undismayed  by  a  casual  reverse,  soon  recruited 
his  forces,  and  advanced  to  attack  that  capital.  The 
khalif  sent  another  mission  to  Yakoob,  who,  when 
it  reached  his  camp,  lay  ill  of  a  dangerous  complaint. 
He  commanded  that  the  envoy  should  be  brought  into 
his  presence,  and  that  his  sword,  some  coarse  bread, 
and  dried  onions,. should  be  laid  before  him.  "Tell 
your  master,"  said  he  to  tlie  envoy,  that  if  1  live^  this 
sword  shall  decide  between  us.  If  I  conquer,  I  will  do 
as  I  please  ;  if  I  am  defeated,  this  coarse  fare  will  suf- 
fice for  me."  This  speech,  indicating  his  stern  reso- 
lution, is  the  last  act  recorded  of  him.  He  died  two 
days  afterward,  A.  D,  877,  leaving  almost  the  whole 
kingdom  of  Persia  to  his  brother  Amer.  Yakoob  is 
described  by  all  the  Eastern  authors  as  a  person  whose 
manners  were  most  pleasant  and  conciliatory,  and  at 
the  same  time  marked  by  great  simplicity.  The  at- 
tachment of  his  follower's  to  his  person  and  fortunes 
was  extreme  ;  and  the  playmates  of  his  boyhood  rose 
to  the  highest  stations  in  his  government. 

Amer,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Yakoob,  showed 
a  very  different  disposition  by  his  conduct  toward  the 
khalif.  He  addressed  him  a  respectful  letter,  and  con- 
sented to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Persia  as  the  nominal 
slave  of  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  For  some 
years  he  prospered,  sending  annual  presents  to  the 
khalif.  But  this  loyalty  was  not  permanent ;  disagree- 
ments and  wars  arose,  and  the  khalif,  nuable  to  en- 
force his  authority,  instigated  a  chief  of  Transoxiana 
to  attack  his  rebel  vassal.  Amer  despatched  one  of  his 
generals  against  him  :  but  this  officer  was  defeated,  and 
Amer  detennined,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  counsel- 
lors, to  advance  and  cross  the  Oxus.  He  led  an  army  of 
seventy  tliousand  men  in  this  expedition.  The  Tartar 
chief  did  not  bring  above  twenty  tliousand  info  the 
field  ;  but  valor  overcame  numbers,  and  the  Persians 
were  completely  routed.  Amer  fled ;  but,  his  horse 
baving  fallen,  he  was  made  prisoner. 

The  change  of  fortune  caused  by  this  defeat  was 
immense ;  but  tlie  catastrophe  was  marked  by  ah  occur- 
rence, so  ludicrous,  yet  significant,  that  even  the  dp- 
throned  monarch  was  compelled  to  smile  at  the  altera- 
tion which  a"  few  hours  had  fnade  in  his  condition. 
While  he  sat  on  the  gromid,  a  soldier  was  preparing  a 
coarse  meal  for  him,  and,  as  it  was  boiling,  a  dog  thrust 
his  head  into  the  pot.  The  mouth  being  narrow,  he 
could  not  draw  it  out  again,  and  ho  ran  away  with  the  i 
pot  and  its  contents.  Amer  burst  into  laughter,  and, 
when  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of  his  mirlh,  replied. 

This  morning  the  steward  of  my  household  com- 
plained that  three  hundred  camels  were  not  sufficient 
to  carry  my  kitchen  furniture;  and  now  that  dog  has 
carried  off  not  only  my  kitchen,  but  ai!  my  meat ! " 

With  Amer  fell  the  fortunes  of  his  family.  His 
gmndson,  Taker,  struggled  for  power  in  his  native 
province  ;  but,  after  a  reign  of  six  yeare,  his  authority 
was  subverted  by  one  of  his  .  own  officers,  who  seized 
and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Bagdad.  The  only  other 
prince  of  the  family  that  attained  any  eminence  was  a 
chief  named  Kuliph^  who  established  himself  in  Seis- 
tan,  and  maintained  his  power  over  that  province  till 
Makmoud  of  Gkizni  defeated  and  made  him  prisoner. 
From  the  downfall  of  the  house  of  Ben  Leis  to  the 
rise  of  Mahmoud  is  a  period  of  nearly  a  century, 
during  which  Persia  was  divided  between  two  families, 
the  Samanee  and  DUemee-   The  minute  history  of  tlu' 
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vars  carried  on  by  the  monarclis  of  these  houses,  and 
by  their  dependants,  would  atfbrd  UtUc  instruction  to 
ihe  reader.  We  can  only  give  a  few  anecdotes  of 
some  of  tho  most  distinguished  of  these  princes. 


CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

A.S.  900  to  1008. 

The  Smnanees —  The  Gaznevide  Dynasty  — 
Mahmood. 

Ismail  Samanee,  the  first  king  of  his  race,  traced 
his  descent  from  Bahrain  Chouheen,  the  warrior  wiio 
contended  for  the  crown  of  Persia  with  Kliosrou  Pur- 
vecz.  All  Eastern  authors  agree  in  the  character  of 
(his  monarch,  lie  was  brave,  generous,  pious,  and 
just.  He  made  Amcr  prisoner,  and  when  that  prince 
ofi'ered  to  ransom  lnnis*:lf  by  revealing  immense 
treasures,  Ismail  spurned  the  offer.  "  Your  family," 
said  lie,  "  were  pewterers  :  Fortune  favored  you  for  a 
day,  and  you  abused  her  favors  by  plundering  the 
faithful.  That  wicked  act  has  rendered  your  fall  as 
rapid  as  your  rise.  Seek  not  to  make  my  fate  like 
yours,  as .  it  would  be  if  I  soiled  my  hands  with  such 
sacrilegious  wealth ! 

But  the  virtue  of  Ismail  endured  a  still  more  severe 
[rial.  His  army,  after  he  had  taken  the  city  of  Herat,  was 
in  great  want  of  money.  Ismail  had  given  his  word  not 
to  lew  a  contribution  on  that  city,  but  his  soldiers 
t;lamorousiy  demanded  that  he  should  consider  their 
merits  and  necessities  before  a  pledge  that  bad  been 
loo  hastily  given.  Ismail,  however,  was  firm;  and  as 
the  army  became  cvi-iy  hour  more  distressed  and 
seditious,  he  ordered  tliein  to  march  away,  lest  the 
temptation  to  violate  bis  word  should  be  too  great. 
He  pitched  his  camp  at  a  distance  from  Herat,  and 
here  a  singular  accident  relieved  his  wants.  A  vul- 
ture, hovering  over  his  tents,  espied  a  ruby  necklace 
worn  by  one  of  his  ladies :  mistaking  the  redness  of 
tlie  precious  stones  for  meat,  he  made  a  stoop  at  it, 
and  carried  it  oif.  The  flight  of  the  vulture  was 
watched,  and  he  was  seen  to  deposit  the  jewel  in  a 
dry  well,  which  was  immediately  ■  searched.  The 
necklace  was  recovered,  and  in  the  same  spot  were 
found  several  boxes  of  treasure,  which  proved  to  be 
part  of  the  wealth  of  Amer,  which  had  been  stolen 
by  one  of  bis  servants  from  the  palace  of  Scistan. 
Ismail  rejoiced  at  this  boon  of  fortune  ;  he  paid  liis 
soldiers,  and  hade  them  iearn,  from  whatlmd  happened, 
that  God  would  never  deserf  the  man  who  withstood 
temptation  and  preserved  his  feith  inviolate. 

The  Ditemee  family  received  that  name  from  their 
native  village.  They  traced  their  descent  to  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Persia,  but  the  first  of  the  race  men- 
tioned in  history  Wtis  a  fisherman  of  Dilem.  His  son 
AH  Buyahy  who  held  a  command  in  the  Pei-sian  army, 
defeated  the  governor  of  Ispahan,  who  held  his  authority 
under  the  khalif  of,  Bagdad.  By  the  immense  plun- 
der obtained  by  this  victory,  Ali  became  at  once  a 
leader  of  reputation  and  power.  He  expelled  the 
khalif  from  his  capital ;  but,  by  a  treaty  with  that 
potentate,  he  received  the  appointment  of  viceroy  of 
Fars  and  Irak.  His  advancement  in  power  was  pro- 
moted by  two  singular  accidents. 

A.li  had  taken  possession  at  Shiraz  of  the  palace 


of  Yakoot,  tlie  former  governor  of  Fars.  One  day 
while  reclining  on  a  coucli,  be  observed  a  snake  thrust 
his  head  through  a  crevice  of  the  wall  and  draw  it 
back  again.  To  get  rid  of  so  dangerous  a  visitor,  be 
ordered  the  wall  to  be  taken  down.  In  doing  this,  a 
large  qaaantity  of  treasure  was  found,  which  Yakoot 
had  caused  to  be  carefully  boxed  up  in  the  masonrj' 
On  another  occasion,  a  tailor,  who  had  served  the  for- 
mer governor,  came  to  make  Ali  some  clotlies.  The 
latter  called  for  a  stick,  meaning  a  measure;  but  the 
guilty  conscience  of  the  tailor  gave  another  interpre- 
tation to  the  word.  He  threw  himself  on  the  ground, 
exclaiming,  "  Be  merciful !  do  not  flog  me  to  death, 
and  I  will  discover  all  the  cloth  belonging  to  Yakoot." 
The  surprised  Ali  bade  him  do  so,  and  the  Tailor  pro- 
duced seventeen  chests  of  cloth,  which  he  had  stolen 
upon  the  flight  of  the  governor.  This  discovery  led 
to  further  search,  and  enormous  quantities  of  hidden 
wealth  came  to  light.  By  these  forlunalc  discoveries, 
Ali  was  enabled  to  enlarge  his  territory,  and  bo  was 
left,  without  a  rival,  in  possession  of  all  the  countries 
from  Khorasan  to  the  vicinity  of  Bagdad.  This  do- 
minion, after  a  few  generations,  became  transferred  to 
Mahmood  of  Ghizni. 

The  Gaznevide  empire  derives  its  name  from  Ghiz- 
ni,* a  city  in  Afghanistan,  about  sixty  miles  south  of 
Cabul.  It  has  been  usual  to  include  the  history  of 
the  Gaznevide  sovereigns  in  that  of  Persia,  though  their 
dominions  were  not  always  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  Persia  proper.  The  founder  of  this  empire  wa,' 
Ahustakeen,  a  noble  of  Bokhara,  who,  about  the  year 
97G,  renounced  bis  allegiance  to  Munsoor,  a  prince  of 
tho  house  of  Saman,  and  withdrew  to  Gliizni,  at  the 
bead  of  seven  or  eight  hundred  followers.  By  suc- 
cessful wars  with  the  Persians,  he  was  enabled  to 
establish  a  potly  |>rincipality,  of  which  Ghizni  became 
the  capital.  Subuctageen,  one  of  his  successors, 
turned  his  arms  against  Ilindostan,  to  which  country 
he  was  invited  by  the  desire  of  fame,  of  plunder,  and 
of  fulfilling  the  commands  of  the  prophet  in  con- 
verting or  destroying  idolaters. 

Subuctageen  defeated  Jypaul,  the  sovereign  of 
Northern  India,  captured  Cabul,  and  overran  the 
fine  province  of  the  Punjauh,  in  his  first  campaign. 
He  was  still  more  successful  in  the  second.  Jypaul, 
after  suffering  a  severe  overthrow,  made  submissions, 
and  agreed  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  princes  of 
Ghizni.  The  zeal  of  young  Mahmood,  the  son  of 
Subuctageen,  spurned  these  offers.  He  vehemently 
urged  his  fatlier  to  enter  into  no  compact  with  idol- 
aters. The  Hindoo  prince,  when  he  heard  of  Mab 
mood's  intolerance,  bade  him  beware  how  he  drove 
brave  men  to  despaii'.  "  My  followers,"  said  he. 
"  who  appear  so  mild  and  submissive,  will,  if  they  arc 
irritated,  soon  change  their  characte;,  They  wil, 
murder  their  wives  and  children,  bum  their  houses, 
loosen  their  hair,  and  rush  upon  your  ranks  with  the 
energy  of  men  whose  only  desire  is  revenge  anci 
death." 

Subuctageen.  knew  there  was  truth  in  this,  and  re- 
fused to  listen  to  his  son.  But  hostilities  could  not 
long  be  suspended,  and  the  armies  of  Ghizni  within  a 
few  years  overran  the  territory  of  Jypaul  with  terrible 
slaughter.  Subactageen  died  soon  after  this,  and  Avas 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mahmood^  A.  D.  977.  This 
monarch  came  to  the  throne  at  a  ripe  age,  when  hla 


*  This  name  is  also  spelt  Gazna  and  GAmnee. 
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powers  were  matured  by  experience  both  in  war  and 
government.  His  ruling  passions  were  devotion  to 
religion  and  love  of  glory.  They  had  both  become 
I  ardent  from  restraint,  and  biazed  forth  on  his  acces- 
sion to  power  with  a  splendor  which,  to  use  the  words 

■  of  a  Mahometan  author,  filled  the  whole  world  with 
terror  and  admiration, 

Mahmood,  after  securing  the  friendship  of  the 
khalif,  and  connecting  himself  by  marriage  with  the 
ruler  of  Tartary,  commenced  a  reli^ous  war  against 
\  the  idolaters  of  Hindostan,  which  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  his  reign.    In  his  first  two  cainpaigns  he  was 
completely  successful.    Jypaul,  unable  to  defend  his 
,  country,  determined,  hy  an  heroic  sacrifice  of  his  own 
life,  to  propitiate  the  jroils  whom  lie  adored,  in  hope  of 
seeing  the  divine  interpo-sition  manifested  for  the  defence 
of  the  national  religion.    He  delivered  ovev  the  gov- 
ernment to  his  son,  and,  mounting  a  funeral  pile, 
,  prayed  that  his  death,  amid  the  flames,  might  expiate 
,  those  sins  which  he  conceived  had  drawn  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  on  his  unhappy  kingdom. 

Anundpal,  the  son  of  this  devoted  sovereign,  was 
i  not  more  successful  than  his  father.    His  army,  en- 
camped near  the  Indus,  is  said  to  have  e.xceeded 
i  three  hundred  thousand  men.    Mahmood  appears  to 
i  have  regarded  it  with  some  apprehension.    He  re- 
I  maincd  in  sight  of  it  forty  days  without  coming  to 
an  action,  defending  his  camp  by  a  deep  intrench- 
ment.    His  enemies  at  length  resolved  to  attack  him. 
The  trench  was  carried  by  the  fury  of  the  first  assail- 
ants, and  great  numbers  of  the  Mahometans  were 
slain.    But  in  the  midst  of  this  success,  the  elephant  of 

■  Anundpal  took  flight,,  and,  retreating  at  full  speed, 
carried  dismay  and  confusion  among  the  ranks  of  the 

:  Hindoos,  who  instantly  abandoned  the  field.  They 
were  pursued  for  two  days,  and  above  tweuty  thou- 
sand were  slain.  Mahmood  improved  this  success  by 
advancing  into  Hindostan,  destroying  temples  and 
idols  in  his  progress,  and  seizing  the  wealth  of  those 
whom  he  had  vanquished.  On  his  return  to  Ghizni, 
he  celebrated  a  festival,  at  which  he  displayed  to  the 
admiring  and  astonished .  inhabitants  golden  thrones, 

■  magnificently  ornamented,  constructed  from  the  plun- 
der of  twenty-six  thousand  pounds  of  gold  and  silver 
plate,  with  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty  pounds  of  pure 
gold,  seventy-four  thousand  pounds  of  silver,  and 
seven  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  set  jewels. 

Mahmood's  nest  expedition  was  directed  against 
Jannaser,  a  celebrated  site  of  Hindoo  worslilp,  sev- 
enty miles  north  of  Delhi.  The  temple  at  this  place 
was  destroyed  by  the  fanatic  zeal  of  the  Mahometan 
conqueror  ;  its  famous  idol,  Jugsoom,  was  broken,  and 
'  the  fragments  were  sent  to  Ghizni  to  be  converted 
into  steps  for  the  principal  mosque,  that  the  faithful 
might  Iread  on  the  mutilated  image  of  s\iperstition,  as 
they  entered  the  temple  of  the  true  God.  The  next 
two  years  were  devoted  to  the  conquest  of  Cashmere 
and  the  hiily  provinces  in  its  vicinity.  A  great  pro- 
portion of  the  inhabitants,  as  in  all  the  countries  which 
Mahmood  annexed  to  his  government,  were  compelled 
to  embrace  the  religion  of  the  conqueror. 

Hindostan  obtained  a  short  respile  of  a  year,  while 
Mahmood  was  establishing  his  authority  in  Khorasan. 

■  When  iliis  was  accomplished,  he  prepared  to  attack  the 
famous  Hmdoo  city  orKinoge.  The  distance  was  great, 
and  the  obstacles  were  numerous,  but  Mahmood  com- 
menced his  march  at  the  head  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot  —  the  best  soldiers 


of  his  army.  So  rapid  were  his  movements,  that  the 
city  was  completely  surprised,  and  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  the  invader.  His  next  conquest  was  Meerut,  'a 
great  and  opulent  principality.  Muttra,  a  holy  city 
of  the  Hindoos,  fell  into  his  hands  :  he  broke  all  the 
idols  in  the  place,  but  the  complete  destruction  of  its 
great  and  solid  temples,  we  are  told,  was  beyond  his 
power.  But  it  seems  more  probable  that  his  bigotry 
was  restrained  by  his  love  of  the  arts^  as  he  gave  in 
the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  Gliizni  the  most  enrap- 
tured account  of  the  architecture  of  this  beautiful  edi- 
fice. When  he  returned  to  his  capital,  his  own  share 
of.  the  plunder  was  estimated  at  two  million  two  bun 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  money,  fifty-three 
thousand  captives,  three  hundred  and  fifty  elephants, 
and  an  immense  number  of  jewels  !  The  private  spoil 
of  the  army  was  much  greater. 


CHAPTER  LXXV. 

A.  S.  1008  to  1028. 

Further  Conquests  of  Mahmood  of  Ghizni. 

After  this  success,  Mahmood,  as  if  sated  with 
conquest,  seemed  inclined  to  indulge  himself  with  ^ 
period  of  repose.  Part  of  the  wealth  which  he  had 
accumulated  was  laid  out  in  adorning  his  capital. 
The  nobles  imitated  the  example  of  their  king,  and 
Ghizni  soon  rivalled  in  the  beauty  and  magnitude  of 
its  public  and  private  buildings,  the  proudest  cities  of 
the  East.  The  grand  mosque  which  Mahmood  erected 
surpassed  every  other  edifice.  The  beauty  of  the  mar- 
ble of  which  it  was  built,  and  the  superior  style  of  the 
architecture,  were  not  more  adnnrable  than  the  rich- 
ness of  the  carpets  and  the  golden  branch-lights  with 
which  it  was  ornamented.  The  vanity  of  the  mon- 
arch was  flattered  by  hearing  this  favorite  edifice 
called  by  the  lofty  title  of  the  "  Celestial  Bride."  He 
sent  an  account  of  his  victories,  written  in  verse,  to 
the  khalif  of  Bagdad,  with  a  variety  of  valuable  pres- 
ents. The  poetic  eulogy  was  read  publicly  at  the 
capital  of  the  khalif,  and^  all  means  were  used  thai 
could  stimulate  the  pride  and  bigotry  of  the  conque'Ti 
to  further  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Mahometanism. 

The  fanatic  zeal  and  avarice  of  Mahmood  required 
no  stimulant.  He  had  iicai-d  of  a  rich  Hindoo  lempk 
in  Guzerat,  the  priests  of  which  boasted  of  the  powei 
of  their  famous  idol  Somnauth,  and  attributed  all  the 
misfortunes  of  Northern  India  to  the  impiety  of  the 
inhabitants.  Mahmood  determined  on  \\i>'  Hr^-lriicllon 
of  this  last  refuge  of  idolatry,  as  it  was  then  termed. 
He  directed  his  march  to  Somnauth,  wliich  is  de- 
scribed by  Persian  authors  as  a  lofty  castle  situateu 
'on  a  narrow  peninsula,  defended  on  three  sides  by  the 
ocean.  The  sultan  had  scarcely  encamped  near  ii 
when  a  herald  from  the  castle  informed  him  that  the 
god  Somnauth  had  brought  the  Mahometans  before 
the  walls  of  his  temple  that  he  might  blast  them  with 
his  wrath.  Mahmood  smiled  at  5ie  threatened  ven- 
geance of  the  idol,  and  gave  orders  for  the  assault  the 
next  morning. 

The  Hindoos  were  driven  from  the  ramparts  at  the 
first  attack,  and  thronged  to  their  idol,  imploring  his  aid 
—  but  in  vain.  Finding  no  supernatural  relief  at  hand 
they  rushed  upon  their  foes  with  all  the  furv  of  desnair 
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Their  efforts  were  not  unavailing,  and  they  forced  the 
assailants  back  from  the  walls.  Night  ended  the 
dreadful  carnage,  and  the  attack  was  renewed  the 
next  morning  with  increased  vehemence.  Every 
where  the  Mahometans  mounted  the  ramparts,  but 
every  where  they  were  cast  headlong  down  by  the 
Hindoos,  whose  eyes,  we  are: told,. were  streamiiig 
with  teara,  while  their  bosoms  were  burning  witK  rage. 
They  believed  themselves  abandoned  by  the  god  they 
adored,  and  had  no  desire  for  life  but  as  it  enabled 
them  to  take  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  their  misery. 
Their  desperate  valor  vs'as  for  a  time  successful. 
Mahmood  drew  oiT  his  dispirited  troops,  having  re- 
solved to  raise  the  siege  rather  than  hazard  another 
attack. 

But  Fortune  seemed  resolved  not  to  desert  her  favor- 
ite. The  Hindoos  received  an  unexpected  reenforee- 
ment,  and  the  battle  was  renewed.  The  defeat  of  tlie 
Mahometans  appeared  certain.  Mahmood  saw  his 
troops  exhausted  and  giving  way  before  the  enemy. 
He  sprang  from  his  horse,  and,  prostrating  himself  on 
I  he  earth,  implored  God  to  favor  one  who  had  no  desire 
i)ut  lo  advance  the  glory  of  his  mighty  name.  In  an 
instant  he  remounted,  and,  seizing  one  of  his  bravest 
generals  by  the  hand,  invited  him  to  charge  the  en- 
eihy,  and  gain  either  the  crown  of  martyrdom  or  a 
glorious  victory.  His  soldiers,  when  they  saw  their 
prince  resolved  not  to  survive  defeat^  determined  to 
shai-e  his  fate,  and  rushed '  again  into  action,  with  a 
fury  that  was  irresistible.  The  Hindoos  gave  way  in 
every  direction,  and  a  complete  victory  crowned  the 
determined  valor  of  Mahmood. 

The  inhabitants  of  Somnauth,  who  had  watched  the 
battle  with  trembling  solicitude,  seeing  that  all  was  lost, 
abandoned  those  walls  which  they  had  before  so  bravely 
defended.  Great  numbers  of  them  put  to  sea  with 
their  families  and  property  ;  bi.it  they  were  pursued 
and  captured.  The  spoil  found  in  the  temple  was  im- 
mense. But  the  glory  which  Mahmood  claimed  was  the 
destruction  of  the  celebrated  Idol  —  a  gig;mtic  image 
fifteen  feet  in  height.  The  sultan,  after  giving  it  a 
blow  with  his  mace,  ordered  it  to  be  broken,  and  Jhat 
two  fragments  of  it  should  be  sent  to  Ghizni,  one  lo  be 
placed  at  the  threshold  of  the  great  mosque,  the  other 
in  the  court  of  his  palace.  Two  pieces  were  to  be 
transported  to  Mecca  and  Medina.  At  this  moment  a 
number  of  Bmhmins  came  forward,  and  offered  sev- 
eral millions  of  money  if  he  would  spare  the  idol. 
Mahmood  was  advised  by  his  officers  to  accept  the 
ransom  ;  but  he  exclaimed  that  he  desired  the  title  of 
a  breaker,  not  of  a  seller,  of  idols,  and  ordered  that  it 
should  be  demolished  instantly.  The  idol  was  burst 
-jpen,  and  discovered  an  immense  quantity  of  rich 
jewels  concealed  within,  the  value  of  which  far  cx- 
L;eeded  the  ransom  that  )iad  been  offered  ! 

To  detail  the  many  conquests  and  adventures  of 
Mahmood  would  fill  a  volume.  He  enlarged  his  terri- 
tories, till  the  monarchy  of  Ghizni  equalled  in  power 
the  empire  of  Shahpoor  and  Nushirvan.  It  extended 
on  the  north  to  Bokhara  and  Cashgar,  to  Bengal  and 
the  Deccan  in,  the  east  and  south,  and  to  Bagdad  and 
Georgia  on  the  west.  Mahmood  breathed  his  last  in  a 
(nagnificent  edifice,  which  he .  had  vainly  called  "  The 
Palace  of  Felicity."  Immediately  before  he  expired, 
he  took  a  last  and  mournful  view  of  his  army,  his 
wart,  anfl  the  enormous  treasures  which  he  had  accu- 
mulated by  his  unparalleled  successes.  He  is  said  to 
riave  i)urst  into  tears  at  the  sight,  which  may  have  pro- 


ceeded either  from  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly 
glory,  or  from  a  reluctance  to  abandon  his  vast  wealth 

and  power. 

The  court  of  Mahmood  was  splendid  .beyond  exam 
pie.  The  edifices  which  he  raised  were  noble  monu- 
rnents  of  architecture,  and  he  gave  to  learned  men  and 
poets  the  most  liberal  encouragement.  It  is  to  his  love 
of  literature  tlmt  we  owe  all  that  remains  of  the  history 
of  ancient  Persia  colotained  in  the  noble  epic  poen- 
called  the  Shak  Nameh^  or  Book  of  Kings,  by  Firdusi-— 
which  we  have  already  noticed.  The  dark  shades  of 
his  character  are  love  of  war  and  religious  persecution. 
In  every  country  that  he  subdued,  the  horrors  of  war  were 
increased  byreligious  fanaticism.  Thedesolationcaused 
by  bis  armies  is  illustrated  by  a  popular  tale.  The  sultan's 
vizier  pretended  to  know  the  language  of  birds.  One 
day,  as  these  two  persons  were  walking  in  a  forest; 
th(^y  esi>ied  a  couple  of  owls  perched  together  on  a 
tree.  Tile  sultan  desired  to  know  what  was  the 
subject  of  their  conversation.  The  vizier,  after  pre- 
tending to  listen  to  the  birds,  said,  "  The  old  ow!  is 
making  a  match  with  the  other  for  her  daughter.  She 
offers  a  hundred  ruined  villages  as  her  dowry,  and 
says,  '  God  grant  a  long  life  to  Sultan  Mahmood,  and 
we  shall  never  want  for  ruined  villagesi' " 


CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

A.  D,  1038  to  1587. 

Fall  of  the  Gaznevide  Dynasty  —  The  Sel- 
jukian  Tu?-/cs  —  Restoration  of  the  Persian 

Line  —  Paper  Money  in  Persia. 

Mahmood  died  In  1028.  His  successors  merit  but 
brief  notice  ;  for  the  rise  of  this  dynasty  was  not 
more  rapid  than  hs  downfall.  Masoud,  his  son,  made 
several  incursions  into  Hindostan,  to  maintain  the  tran- 
quillity of  those  possessions  which  his  father  had  ac- 
quired. But  he  was  disturbed  in  his  own  dominions 
by  the  inroads  of  the  Seljuklan  Turks,  and,  at  length, 
completely  overthrown.  His  brother,  Madood,  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  in  his  reign  the  monarchy  declined 
with  a  rapid  pace.  Its  history,  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury, presents  an  uninteresting  and  disgusting  detail  of 
petty  wars,  rebellions,  and  massacres.  In  the  reign 
of  Byram,  Ghizni  was  captured  by  Souri,  an  Afghan 
prince  of  Ghour.  But,  after  a  short  time,  Byram, 
favored  by  the  attachment  of  the  inhabitants,  recov- 
ered the  city,  and  made  his  enemy  prisoner. 

Unfortunately  for  himself  and  his  subjects,  Byram 
knew  not  how  to  use  his  victory.  He  sought  to  retal- 
iate the  disgrace  he  had  suffered  by  inflicting  the  most 
cruc!  punishment  on  his  captive.  He  ordered  him  to 
he  stripped,  painted  black,  then  mounted  upon  a  Jean 
bullock,  with  his  face  to  the  tail,  and,  in  that  condition, 
to  be  carried  through  the  streets  of  Ghizni.  These 
orders  were  obeyed,  and  Souri,  afler  he  had  been  ex- 
posed to  all  the  insults  which  a  senseless  and  cowardly 
mob  could  offer  to  a  brave  tnan,  was  put  to  death  by 
the  most  cruel  torture.  His  head  was  sent,  as  a  token 
of  triumph,  to  Sanjar,  tiie  king  of  the  Seljukian  Turks. 

Allah,  the  brother  of  Souri,  no  sooner  learned  h's 
fate,  than  he  called  his  mountaineers  to  arms,  who 
advanced  to  Ghizni,  breathing  vengeance  against  thi' 
murderers  of  their  prince.    The  fui-v  of  the  Afgharis 
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was  irresistible.  Byram,  thrown  from  his  elejihant, 
with  difficulty  saved  his  life,  and  fled  to  HIndostan. 
flis  army  was  completely  routed,  and  the  victorious 
A.llah  entered  Ghizni,  and  abandoned  that  noble  city, 
for  seven  days,  to  the  fury  of  his  soldiers.  The  hor- 
rors which  they  perpetrated  cannot  be  described. 
Neither  age  nor  sex  was  spared.  The  humble  shed, 
the  lofty  palace,  and  the  sacred  temple,  were  all  mixed 
in  one  common  ruin.  But  the  appetite  for  vengeance 
was  not  sated.  A  number  of  the  -nobles  and  priests, 
who  liad  been  taken  prisoners,  were  carried  to  Ghour, 
and  there  publicly  put  to  death.  Their  blood  was  used 
to  wet  the  moitar  for  repairing  the  walls  of  the  city  ! 

The  cruelty  of  Byrain  was  visited  on  his  descend- 
ants. His  grandson  Khosrou  IL,  was  made  pris- 
oner by  Allah,  and  put  to  death.  Khosrou  was  the 
.ast  of  a  dynasty  whose  fame  in  history  may  be  solely 
ascribed  to  Sultan  Mahmood.  They  were  overthrown 
by  a  family  which  had  long  submitted  to  them,  but 
whose  uncertain  allegiance  was  the  source  of  constant 
uneasiness ;  for  the  princes  of  Ghour,  who  derived 
their  descent  from  Tobak,  and  who  boasted  that  their 
ancestors  had  successfully  opposed  Feridoon,  submit- 
ted with  reluctance  to  the  rulers  of  Ghizni.  The  sit- 
uation of  their  country,  amtd  rugged  and  barren  moun- 
tains, was  favorable,  to  insurrection,  and  their  power 
increased  as  that  of  the  successors  of  Mahmood  de- 
clined, till  they  at  last  rose  on  their  ruin,  not  only  to 
the  tlirone  of  Ghizni,  but  of  Hindostan.  In  the  year 
1160,  the  Gazncvide  empire  came  to  an  end,  and  the 
Seljukian  Turks  were  masters  of  Persia. 

The  Tartar  or  Turkoman  tribe  of  Seljukee  derive 
their  name  from  Seljuk,  a  chief  of  great  reputation, 
who  had  been  compelled  to  quit  the  court  of  Bighou 
Khan,  the  sovereign  of  the  Kapjack  Tartars.  He  wan- 
dered, with  his  tribe,  to  the  plains  of  Bokhara,  where 
he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  son,  Michail, 
became  known  to  Sultan  IVlahmood,  and  was  greatly 
honored  by  that  monarch.  The  numbers  of  this  tribe 
and  their  adherents  may  be  estimated  from  the  follow- 
ing relation  :  It  is  said  that  Mahmood  asked  the  am- 
beSsador  of  the  barbarian  chief  what  force  the  tribe 
could  bring  to  his  aid.  "  Send  this  arrow,"  said  the 
envoy,  presenting  one  of  two  which  he  held  in  his 
iiand,  "  and  fifty  thousand  horse  will  appear."  "  Is 
that  all }  "  asked  Mahmood.  "  Send  this  other,"  re- 
plied the  Turk,  "  and  an  equal  number  will  follow." 
"  But,"  continued  the  Sultan,  "  suppose  I  was  in,  ex- 
treme distress,  and  wanted  your  utmost  exertions." 
"  Then,"  replied  the  ambassador,  "  send  my  bow,  and 
two  hundred  thousand  horse  will  obey  the  summons." 
The  proud  conqueror  beard  with  secret  alarm  the  ter- 
rifying account  of  their  numbers,  and  wc  are  told  that 
he  anticipated  tire  future  overthrow  of  Ixis  empire. 

In  the  year  1042,  Togrul  Beg,  the  Seljukian  chief, 
made  himseif  master  of  Khorasan,  and  assumed  the 
state  of  a  sovereign  at  Nishapour.  In  less  than  twenty 
years,  he  extended  his  dominioo  over  all  Persia.  Bag- 
dad was  taken,  and  the  khalif  became  the  prisoner  of 
Togrul.  Nearly  all  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
fell  under  the  Seljukian  dominion.  The  history  of 
this  power  will  occupy  a  separate  place  in  another 
part  of  onr  volume.  These  monarchs  reigned  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  over  Persia,  when  they  were 
succeeded  by  the  Attabegs,  petty  princes,  who  dis- 
puted among  themselves,  for  a  time,  the  authority  over 
the  principal  provinces  of  the  empire.  The  anarchy 
of  ihe  Attabegs  was  followed  by  the  invasion  of  the 


Mongols,  under  Zihgis  Khan,  Hulaku,  and  Timour 
which  wil  I  be  described  in  the  chapters  devoted  to  Mon- 
golian history. 

The  short  and  inglorious  reign  of  Kei  Khalou,  who 
occupied  the  throne  of  Persia  from  1291  to  1399, 
would  not  merit  notice  from  the  historian,  were  it  not 
for  one  measure  which,  from  its  singularity,  must  pre- 
serve it  from  oblivion.  When  his  unexampled  prodi- 
gality had  exhausted  his  treasures,  and  left  him  so 
overwhelmed  with  debt  that  money  could  not  be  raised 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  household,  a  plausible 
but  novel  scheme  was  laid  before'  him  to  introduce  a 
paper  currency  into  his  dominions.  The  author  cf  this 
scheme  was  an  officer  of  the  revenue,  named  Ezud- 
deen  Mazujfer,  and  he  is  supposed  to  have  taken  the 
hint  of  it  from  the  Chinese,  who,  at  that  time,  used  a 
paper  medium  of  exchange.  We  are  told,  by  the 
Persian  historians,  that  Ezuddeen  and  the  vizier  held  a 
correspondence  with  the  minister  of  the  emperor  of 
China  and  T^itary,  before  they  communicated  theii 
plan  to  the  sultan.  The  proposal  was  eagerly  grasped 
at  by  the  monarch,  who  was  now  burdened  with  a  debt 
of  above  ten  millions  of  dollars,  aiui  was  ready  to 
adopt  any  measure  that  promised  to  relieve  him  from 
his  embarrassment. 

A  prpclamation  was  immediately  issued  prohibiting 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  either  as  a  medium  of  value 
in  trade  or  as  a  material  of  manufacture.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  this  measure  would,  without  injuring  indi 
viduais,  cause  all  the  precious  metals  in  the  country  to 
flow  into  the  royal  treasury.  To  provide  a  circulating 
medium,  it  was  ordained  that  banking-bouses  or  stamp- 
offices  should  be  established  in  every  large  town  in 
Persia.  It  was  at  the  same  time  provided  that  all  gold- 
smiths, embroiderers,  and  money-changers,  who  might 
be  deprived  of  employment  by  the  operation  of  this 
system,  should  be  indemnified  by  annual  stipends,  paid 
in  bank  notes.  This  plan  was  carried  into  execution. 
Banking  establishments  rose  in  every  quarter :  they 
were  called  Tshau  Khanali,  or  "  stamp-houses."  Ts/tau, 
the  name  given  to  the  bank  note,  is  evidently  a  Chi- 
nese word,  and  affords  testimony  that  this  -  scheme 
was  really  copied  from  the  Chinese.  From  the  de- 
scription, also,  it  appears  that  the  note  was  an  oblong 
piece  of  paper,  like  a  modern  bank  bill,  bearing  a 
short  inscription  in  Chinese  characters.  In  the  middle 
was  a  circle  containing  the  value  of  the  note,  the  date 
of  its  issue,  and  a  mandate  of  the  sultan  for  ail  his 
majesty's  subjects  to  receive  it  as  money,  on  pain  of 
condign  punishment  in  case  of  refusal. 

In  a  kingdom  iike  Persia,  where  the  instruments  ot 
government  have  ever  been  rude  and  misshapen,  — 
wh(n'(;  ihtM'c  is  always  much  of  natural  liberty,  turbu- 
lence, and  latent  sedition,  —  such  a  scheme  could  hard- 
ly fail  to  ruin  the  most  powerful  monarch.  The  first 
attempt  to  carry  it  into  effect  caused  a  general  clamor 
throughout  the  kingdom.  All  glasses  of  people  joined 
in  execration  of  the  paper  money  and  its  authors.  The 
indolent  and  irresolute  gultan  took  the  alarm,  and  im- 
mediately gave  up  the  scheme,  after  a  trial  of  three 
days,  during  which  Mazuffer  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
mob.  But  Kei  Khatou  could  never  regain  the  public 
confidence  which  he  had  lost  by  this  attempt.  A  few 
months  afterward,  the  resentment  of  a  personal  in- 
jury led  Haider  Khan,  one  of  the  princes,  to  rebel 
against  bis  authority.  The  unfortunate  sultan,  after  a 
short  struggle,  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  "-y 
i  a  confederacy  of  his  own  disaffected  nobles. 
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II  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  that 
ihe  sceptre  of  Persia  was  again  wielded  by  a  native 
prince.  Jsmael  Siifce,  in  1503,  became  the  founder 
of  the  Suffavean  dynasty.  He  was  descended  from 
Sheik  Suffec,  a  hermit  or  holy  Massuiman  of  the  town 
of  Ardebil.  Ismael,  from  small  beginnings,  saw  his 
power  increase  till  the  whole  of  Persia  submitted  to 


his  authority.  Selim,  the  Turkish  sultan,  advanced 
from  Constantinople,  to  crush  the  rising  power  of  hia 
rival.  Ismae!  was  defeated  in  a  great  battle  on  the 
frontiers  ;  but  the  death  of  Selim  shortly  afterward  ena- 
bled him  to  retrieve  bis  louses,  and  subject  even  Georgia 
to  his  sway.  He  is  venerated  to  this  day  by  the  Per- 
sians, as  the  restorer  of  their  national  independence. 


Palace  of  Shall  Abbas  at  Ispahan. 


CHAPTER  LXXVII. 

A.  D.  1587  to  nS2. 

Reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  Great, 

The  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  most  brilliant  in 
modern  Persian  history,  commenced  in  L587.  This 
was  the  period  when  the  English  first  opened  an  ami- 
sable  intercourse  with  Persia.  Sir  AuttiODy  Shirley, 
with  his  brother  Sir  Tlobei't,  and  twenty-six  followers, 
repaired  to  the  court  of  Abbas,  in  the  character  of 
military  adventurers,  and  were  favorabiy  received. 
Their  military  skill  enabled  the  shah  to  discipline  his 
army  in  a  superior  manner,  and  to  oppose  an  effectual 
resistance  to  the  Turkish  power,  which  till  then  had 
been  so  formidable  to  Persia.  At  the  battle  of  Erivan, 
one  hundred  thousand  Turks  were  defeated  by  little 
more  than  sixty  thousand  Persians.  In  consequence 
of  this  victory,  all  the  Turkish  territories  on  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  in  Azerbijan,  Greorgia,  Koordistan,  Bagdad, 
Mosul,  and  Diarbekir,  were  reanhexed  to  the  Persian 
empire. 

Abbas  studied  to  improve  the  administration  of  Per- 
sia, and  his  exertions  proved  beneficial  to  his  subjects. 
The  revenues  of  the  kingdom  were  spent  upon  useful 
public  works.  Caravanserais,  bridges,  aqueducts,  ba- 
S'.aars,  mosques,  and  colleges,  arose  in  every  quarter. 
Ispahan  and  other  cities  were  splendidly  embellished. 
Even  at  this  day,  if  a  stranger  sees  an  edifice  of  more 
than  ordinary  beauty  or  solidity,  and  inquires  who 
was  its  founder,  the  answer  is  likely  to  be,  "  It  is  the 
work  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  Great ! 

The  Portuguese,  in  the  mean  time,  had  passed  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  penetrated  into  the  Indian 
Seas.  On  the  island  of  Ormuz,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  they  had  founded  a  rich  commercial  set- 
tlement. The  opulence  of  this  place  excited  the  envy 
of  Abbas.    In  ooniunctton  withUie  English  East  India 


Company,  who  were  jealous  of  their  commercial  rivals. 
Abbas  attacked  Ormuz,  which  was  unable  to  resust 
these  powerful  enemies.  This  capture  proved  fatal  lo 
the  place,  and  Ormuz,  once  the  richest  emporium  of 
the  East,  soon  relapsed  into  its  original  insignificance. 

Abbas,  however,  was  generally  liberal  in  his  foreign 
policy.  He  granted  toleration  to  the  various  religions 
of  those  who  resorted  to  his  dominions,  (hough  he  pro- 
fessed lo  be  a  devout  Mussulman.  As  a  parent  and  a 
relative,  his  character  appears  in  a  less  amiable  light, 
lie  had  four  sons,  on  whom  be  doted  so  long  as  they 
were  children.  But  when  they  approached  manhood, 
they  became  objects  of  his  jealousy  ;  for  the  blttcres" 
foes  of  an  absolute  prince  are  those  of  his  own  house- 
hold. The  eldest  of  bis  sons,  Suifee  Mirza,  a  brave 
and  high-spirited  youth,  fell  the  first  victim  of  parental 
suspicion.  He  was  stabbed  as  be  came  out  of  the  bath, 
by  order  of  his  unnatural  father,  who  shortly  after  was 
stung  with  remorse,  and  put  to  death  the  nobles  who 
had  poisoned  his  mind  against  his  son.  Repentance, 
however,  wrought  no  change  in  the  gloomy  soul  of 
Abbas.  One  of  his  sons  had  died  before  the  murder 
of  SufFee  Mirza,  and  the  eyes  of  the  rest  were  put  out 
by  their  inhuman  parent.  The  eldest  of  these  had 
two  children,  one  of  whom,  Fatima,  a  lovely  girl,  was 
the  delight  of  her  grandfather. 

The  father  of  this  child,  goaded  1o  desperation  by 
the  loss  of  his  eyes  and  other  misfortunes,  seized  her 
one  day,  as  she  came  to  caress  him,  and,  with  maniac 
fury,  deprived  her  of  life.  He  then  groi)ed  for  his 
infant  boy  ;  hut  the  shrieking  mother  fled,  and  carried 
her  child  to  Abbas.  The  rage  of  the  distracted  mon- 
arch at  the  loss  of  his  favorite  gave  a  momentary  joy 
to  the  miserable  father,  who  concluded  the  horrible 
tragedy  by  swallowing  poison.  Such  appalling  scenes 
are  of  frequent  occuri'ence  in  the  palace  of  an  Eastern 
despot ;  yet  Shah  Abbas  is  the  sovereign  whom  tlie 
Persians  most  admire  ;  and  so  precarious  is  the  tenure 
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of  arbitraiy  power,  that  monarchs  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter alone  have  successfully  ruled  the  nation.  The 
prosperity  of  Persia  ended  with  the  reign  of  Abbas, 
A.  D.  1627. 

The  perpetration  of  crime  seems  too  often  the  dread- 
ful obligation  of  that  absolute  power  to  which  an  Ori- 
ental monarch  is  born ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  charac- 
ter of  the  government,  more  than  that  of  the  despot, 
which  merits  our  abhorrence.  There  have  been  few 
sovereigns  who  have  done  more  substantial  good  to 
iheir  country  than  Abbas  the  Great.  He  established 
an  internal  trcnquillity  throughouL  Persia  t'\at  had  b'^en 
unknown  for  centuries.  He  put  an  end  to  the  annual 
ravages  of  the  Uzbeck  Tartars,  and  confined  them  to 
their  own  territories.  He  completely  expelled  the 
Turks  from  his  native  land,  of  wiiich  they  held  some 
of  the  finest  provinces  when  he  ascended  the  throne. 
Justice  was  administered  according  to  the  laws  oi'  re- 
ligion, and  the  state  seldom  interfered,  except  to  support 
the  law,  or  to  punish  those  who  thought  themselves 
above  it.  In  short,  he  raised  Persia  to  a  height  of 
prosperity  beyond  what  it  had  knoi^n  for  ages. 

In  the  reign  of  Hussein,  who  came  to  the  throne 
about  the  close  of  the  I7th  century,  the  Afghan  tribes, 
who  had  long  been  subject  to  Persia,  broke  out  into 
rebellion.  At  the  same  time,  the  Uzbeck  Tartars 
ravaged  Khorasan,  and  tribes  of  wild  Koords  overran 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Hussein  was  totally  in- 
competent to  the  government  of  the  kingdom  in  such 
a  conjuncture  ;  and,  to  add  to  his  perplexities,  the  as- 
trologers predicted  the  total  destruction  of  Ispahan  by 
an  earthquake.  This  caused  a  universal  panic.  The 
shah,  with  his  coui't,  fled  from  the  capital,  and  the 
priests  a^umed  the  management  of  affairs,  prescribing 
every  measure  that  fanaticism  could  suggest  to  avert 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  announced  that  an 
Afghan  army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  under 
Mahmood  Ghiljee,  had  invaded  Persia.  The  inhabit- 
ants heard  this  as  the  signal  of  their  doom,  but  made 
no  adequate' ])reparations  to  meet  the  enemy.  The 
invading  army  advanced  with  great  rapidity.  They 
amounted  to  scarcely  twenty  thousand  men,  while  the 
forces  of  the  shah  exceeded  fifty  thousand.  The  Per- 
sians shone  in  gold  and  silver,  and  their  pampered 
steeds  were  sleek  from  high  feeding  and  repose.  The 
Afghans  were  mounted  on  horses  lean,  but  hardy,  and 
nothing  glittered  in  their  carap  but  swords  and  lances. 
The  two  armies  met  at  Gulnabad,  nine  miles  from 
Ispahan.  The  Persians  were  defeated,  and  fled  in 
disorder  to  the  city,  which  was  immediately  besieged 
by  the  victors.  The  misery  of  the  inhabitants  during 
the  siege  was  indescribable ;  they  were  compelled  to 
eat  human  flesh ;  the  streets,  the  squares,  and  the 
gardens,  were  covered  with  putrefying  carcasses. 
After  enduring  these  miseries  for  seven  months,  Ispa- 
han surrendered,  October  21,  1732. 

Hussein  was  deposed  by  the  Afghans,  and  thrown 
into  prison,  where  he  was  soon  put  to  death.  Mali- 
mood,  amazed  at  his  own  success,  adopted,  at  first, 
-conciliatory  measures ;  but,  finding  the  inhabitants 
recovering  from  their  apathy,  he  became  gloomy  and 
suspicious,  and  resolved  upon  the  frantic  enterprise  of 
exterminating  all  the  conquered  people.  He  began  by 
massacring  three  thousand  of  Hussein's  guards  and 
three  hundred  nobles.  Next,  every  person  who  had 
been  in  that  sovereign's  service  was  proscribed.  For 
more  than  a  fortnight,  the  streets  of  Ispahan  flowed 


with  blood ;  and  so  utterly  was  the  spirit  of  the  peo- 
ple broken,  that  it  was  a  common  thing  to  see  one 
Afghan  leading  three  or  four  Persians  to  execution. 

But  the  practice  of  these  horrid  massacres  soon 
drove  IVIahmood  to  insanity.  He  shut  himself  up  in  a 
dungeon  for  a  fortnight,  fasting  and  practising  the 
severest  penances,  -with  the  hope  of  propitiating 
Heaven-  This  only  increased  his  madness ;  and  at 
length  his  mother,  compassionating  his  sufferings, 
caused  him  to  be  smothered.  Ashrt^,  his  cousin,  suc- 
ceeded to  his  authority. 


CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

A.  D.  1726  to  1848. 

Nadir  Shah — Aga  Mohammed — Fiiteh  AH— 
Nessur  ud  Doon  Shah. 


Nadir  Shah. 


The  fortunes  of  Persia  were  soon  retrieved,  and 
Ashruff  encountered  a  rival  in  a  quarter  where  he 
least  expected  opposition.  Tamasp,  the  son  of  Hus- 
sein, had  assumed  the  nominal  sovereignty  of  the  king- 
dom, and  was  supported  by  a  chief  named  Nadir 
Ko'-di,  who,  from  the  condition  of  a  common  laborer, 
had  risen  to  the  head  of  the  tribe  of  Afishar,  and  now 
declared  his  resolution  to  drive  every  Afghan  from  the 
soil  of  Persia.  Ashruff"  prepared  for  war,  but  in  three 
great  battles  he  was  defeated  by  Nadir,  and  at  length 
the  whole  Afghan  force  was  compelled  to  evacuate 
Ispahan.  They  were  overtaken  by  Nadir  at  Peraepo- 
lis,  where  they  were  again  defeated,  and  fled  toShiraz. 
Their  numhei-s  still  amounted  to  twenty  thousand,  but, 
their  leader  having  deserted  them  to  save  himself,  they 
dispersed,  and  very  few  reached  their  homes.  Ashruff 
was  overtaken  in  Seistan,  and  slain  by  a  Belooche, 
w!io  sent  his  head,  with  a  large  d  imond  which  he  wore, 
to  Tamasp.  Such  was  the  close  of  the  Afghan  inva- 
sion, which  cost  Persia  the  blood  of  a  million  of  its 
inhabitants. 

Nadir,  whose  ambition  was  insatiable,  soon  deposed 
the  puppet  of  a  sovereign  whom  he  had  served,  an:] 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  shah  of  Persia  in 
1736.  He  drove  the  Turks  out  of  the  country,  re- 
duced IChorasan,  Candahar,  Balkh,  and  Afghanistan 
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He  next  invaded  Hindostan,  and  by  a  single  victory 
became  master  of  the  great  Mogul  empire.  Delhi,  its 
capital,  was  plundered,  and  the  Persian  army  returned 
borne  with  a  booty  csitimated  at  three  hundred  and  fifty 
milbons  of  doliara.  Tbe  proud  days  of  Persian  do- 
minion seemed  to  be  restored,  and  the  boundaries  of 
tlie  monarchy,  as  in  former  days,  were  the  Oxus,  the 
Indus,  the  Caspian,  the  Caucasus,  and  the. Tigris. 

But  Nadir,  like  Abbas,  in  the  midst  of  his'glory  was 
rendered  miserable  by  domestic  calamities.  Ambition 
bad  rendered  him  haughty,  while  avarice  made  him 
suspicious  and  cruel.  He  aut  out  the  eyes  of  his  son 
Reza,  whom  be  suspected  of  having  attempted  his  life. 

It  Is  not  mi/  eyes  you  have  put  out,"  said  the  prince 
to  his  father,  "  but  those  of  Persia."  Tbe  prophetic 
truth  sunk  deep  into  the  heart  of  Nadir,  who  became 
from  that  moment  a  prey  to  remoi'se  and  gloomy  aiilici- 
pations.  He  never  afterwards  knew  happiness,  nor 
desired  that  othei's  should  eiijov  It.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  offers  a  frightful  succession  of  cruelties. 
Whole  cities  were  depopulated  by  his  mui'ders,  and 
peo[)le  leaving  their  abodes  fled  for  safety  to  caverns 
and  deserts.  At  iciigth,  bis  madness  rose  to  sucii  a 
hei'ghi,  that  he  designed  to  put  to  death  nearly  every 
Persian  in  his  army.  His  ovvn  officers  were  compelled 
to  assassinate  him,  to  save  their  own  lives,  A.  D.  1747. 

Persia  relapsed  into  anarchy  on  the  death  of  Nadir., 
The  Afghans  and  Uzbecks  asserted  their  independ- 
ence. The  crown  of  Pereia  was  contested  by  vari- 
ous competitors,  Kerim  Khan  held  the  chief  sway 
from  1759  to  1779,  and  fought  successfully  against 
the  Ottoman  and  Turkoman  enemies  of  Persia,  Rut 
the  troubles  of  the  kingdom  were  renewed  at  his  death, 
and  tbe  Russians  took  advantage  of  this  an;i,rcbv  lo 
seize  f-'leorgia  in  1783.  At  length,  Aga  Mohammed 
Kha/i  Kkajar  established  Ills  authority  in  1795,  and  be- 
came the  founder  of  tbe  present  dynasty  of  Persian 
sovereigns. 

Aga  Mohammed  removed  the  seat  of  government 
from  Ispahan  to  Teheran.  He  then  invaded  Georgia, 
captured  Tefiis,  the  capital,  and  gave  it  up  to  pillage 
and  massacre.  But  his  tyrannies  caused  his  own 
men  to  assassinate  him,  ^nd  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Futeh  Ali  in  1797.  The  early  part  of  the 
long  reign  of  this  monarch  was  distinguished  by  the 
rival  intrigues  of  the  French  and  English  at  his  court. 
Ho  iH'Xt  became  involved  In  two  disastrous  wars  with 
Russia,  tbe  first  of  which  lasted  from  1804  to  1813, 
and  ended  in  tbe  treaty  of  GuHstan,  by  which  Persia 
lost  most  of  her  provinces  on  tbe  Caspian  Sea.  The 
second  war  broke  out  In  1806,  and  continued  two 
years,  ending  in  the  cession  to  Russia  of  Erivan  and 
all  the  country  extending  to  the  Araxes.  Futeh  All, 
however,  recovered  Kborasan  from  the  Uzbecks 

On  the  death  of  this  king,  In  1834,  England  and 
Russia  interfered  in  the  struggle  between  liis  sons,  and 
placed  the  ci"own  on  the  head  of  Skah  Mohammed^  his 
grandson.  Some  of  the  relatives  of  this  individual 
contested  his  claims,  and  a  civil  war  was  the  conse- 
quence. Mohammed,  however,  was  enabled,  by  the 
help  of  a  British  auxiliary  force,  to  crush  his  opponents, 
who  were  barbarously  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
shah.  His  reign  was  not  marked  by  any  political 
events  worth  recording.  He  died  in  September,  1848, 
and  was  peaceably  succeeded  h\-  his  son  Nessttr  ud 
Doon  Shall,  a  youth  but  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Although  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Persia  has  not 
been  seriously  disturbed  since  the  beginning  of  the 


reign  of  Mohammed  Aga,  yet  the  political  condition 
of  the  kingdom  is  e.j  barrassing.  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  have  long  been  jealous  of  each  other's  de- 
signs upon  this  counti-y,  and  the  shah's  court  is  the 
constant  theatre  of  Intrigues  in  which  these  two 
powers  attempt  to  circumvent  each  other.  Unable 
to  resist  either,  it  seems  hardly  possible  for  this  king- 
dom to  avoid  the  fate  of  ultimately  becoming  the 
vassal  of  the  one  or  the  other,  or  perhaps  of  being 
partitioned  between  the  two  unscrupulous  rivals.  At 
all  events,  the  decaying  strength  of  Persia,  and  its 
pecaliar  situation  between  two  mighty  empires,  appear 
to  render  It  impossible  that  this  ancient  monarchy 
should  ever  again  assume  that  important  rank  which 
It  formerly  occupied  amongst  the  countries  of  the  East 


CHAPTER  LXXIX. 

Genci'al  Views  —  Military  Strength  —  Inhabi- 
tants and  Government  of  Persia. 
The  great  events  which  have  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  reader  in  the  preceding  chapters,  and  the  im- 
posing magnificence  of  the  details^ — perplexing  the  ima- 
gination with  images  of  countless  multitudes  of  people, 
exhaustless  wealth,  and  almost  boundless  power — nat- 
urally lead  to  the  conclusion  that  Persia  must  be  pop- 
ulous, fertile,  well  cultivated,  and  abounding  in  e^ery 
source  of  prosperity.  Yet  this  Is  far  from  being  the 
fact.  Tbe  dazzling  pages  of  history,  tbe  recollections 
of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  and  tbe  pomp  and  splendor  of 
the  Great  King,  produce  Impressions  which  are  strength- 
ened by  contemplating  the  mighty  scale  of  conquest 
which  characterizes  Asiatic  history.  These  Impres- 
sions have  been  the  means  of  throwing  over  the  events 
of  this  quarter  of  the  world  a  delusive  brilliancy.  In 
estimating  the  power  of  this  monarchy,  it  must  he 
recollected  that  its  most  successful  sovereigns  did  not 
draw  their  riches  from  Persia  alone,  but  from  Asiatic 
Turkey,  Egypt,  Bactriana,  Kharism,  Cabul,  and  Tar- 
tary,  as  well  as  from  the  trade  with  Hindostan  and 
China. 

Two  centuries  ago,  Chardin  who  resided  a  long 
time  in  Persia,  estimated  the  population  of  the  king- 
dom at  forty  mlitions.  At  flie  present  day,  it  is 
thought  not  to  exceed  twelve  millions.  The  military 
force,  as  In  all  other  Eastern  monarchies,  has  alwaj's 
varied,  both  In  numbers  and  quality,  with  tbe  character 
of  tbe  reigning  sovereign.  Previous  to  the  reign  of 
Shah  Abbas,  there  were  no  troops  immediately  paid  by 
the  crown,  but  each  province  supplied  a  fixed  number 
of  horsemen.  There  were  also  the  registered  militia 
of  the  country,  which  constituted  a  very  uncertain 
body,  both  as  to  discipline  and  numbers.  The  militia 
were  enrolled  from  among  all  denominations  of  tbe 
people ;  they  provide  their  own  arms  and  clothing,  and 
are  maintained  by  their  respective  provinces  or  vil- 
lages, receiving,  when  in  service,  a  small  pay  from  the 
public  treasury.  They  have  no  pretensions  to  disci- 
pline, obey  only  their  own  officers,  and  in  fact  are 
rather  a  species  of  police  than  a  body  of  regular 
soldiers.  Besides  the  several  classes  whose  profession 
is  arms,  every  man  carries  weapons  of  some  son  or 
other,  so  that  the  whole  male  population  may  be  called 
into  the  field  by  a  warlike  sovereign.  The  physical 
character  of  the  Persians  is  fine,  both  as  to  sti-ength 
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iind  beauty  ;  but  tbey  possess  no  very  strongly  marked 
features.  So  rnany  migratory  ".ations  have  settled  in 
this  country,  that  it  retains  only  a  fragment  of  its  na- 
tive race.  The  complexion,  according  to  the  climate, 
varies  from  an  olive  tint  to  a  deep  brown.  The  inhab- 
itants of  the  towns  are  denominated  Sheherees  by  the 
rural  tribes,  who  hold  them  in  contempt  as  a  mongrel 
race.  They  are  a  mixed  breed  of  Turks,  'I\irt;Li-s, 
Arabians,  Armenians,  Georgians,  &c.,  engrafted  on 
the  stock  of  the  ancient  Persians.  Tl^e  merchants  are 
numerous,  and  often  wealthy,  though,  with  tlic  caution 
of  those  who  know  the  hazard,  they  do  not  often  dis- 
play their  riches.  Traders  throughout  the  East  enjoy 
a  peculiar  degree  of  tavor,  being  protected  botli  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  as  a  medium  for  maintaining 
useful  relations  with  foreign  states. 

The  government  of  Persia  is  perhaps  the  most  ab- 
solute in  the  world.  The  despotic  principle  inculcated 
in  the  Koran,  by  which  the  sovereign  exercises  what  is 
deemed  a  divine  right  over  the  pereons  and  property 
of  his  subjects,  is  fully  recognized  here.  At!  the  re- 
sources of  Oriental  exaggeration  are  exhausted  by  the 
grandees  in  the  lofty  epithets  with  which  they  address 
the  monarch,  and  the  humble  appellations  which,  in  his 
presence,  they  apply  to  themselves.  There  has  seldom 
been  such  a  thing  as  a  popular  commotion  in  Persia ; 
the  people  seem  never  to  have  suspected  that  their  own 
will  ought  to  exert  any  influence  in  the  regulation  of 
the  government.  The  word  of  the  reigning  sover- 
eign is  law,  in  this  country;  and,  in  exercising  un- 
limited control  over  every  thing  in  the  kingdom,  he  is 
liable  to  no  check  but  the  fear  of  exciting  rebellion  or 
provoking  assassination.  It  is  therefore  the  feeble  who 
suffer  most,  while  the  strong  aud  the  bold  find  means 
for  their  own  protection. 

Yet,  though  there  are  no  legal  restrictions,  .there  are 
some  actual,  though  rude  limits  to  the  royal  authority. 
The  kharis  of  the  upland  districts,  ruling  over  tribes  at- 
tached to  them  by  ties  of  kindred  and  clanship,  enjoy 
permanent  and  hereditary  rights  to  which  the  sov- 
ereign seldoii"!  a1!('m|)ts  1,0  refuse  hi^  sanction.  They 
pay  merely  a  tribute  and  furnish  their  quota  of  troops 
in  war,  but  are  allowed  to  rule  their  own  districts 
without  molestalion.  As  these  khans  form  the  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  empire,  the  sovereign  has  the  less 
inclination  to  offend  them ;  and  as,  from  motives  of  per- 
sonal attachment,  caprice,  or  ambition,  they  are  often 
ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  different  pretenders  to 
the  throne,  they  have  a  powerful  influence  in  perpet- 
uating those  evils  of  disputed  succession  to  which  Per- 
sia is  liable. 

The  authority  of  the  sovereign  is  also  supreme  in 
his  own  family ;  and,  although  custom  requires  him  to 

recognize  the  son  of  his  legitimate  wife  as  successor 
to  the  crown,  yet,  if  he  choose,  he  may  nominate  the 
offspring  of  a  slave,  and  secure  the  realm  from  civil 
broils  after  his  own  decease  by  cutting  off  the  heads 

or  putting  out  the  eyes  of  all  the  rest  of  his  progeny. 
Such  was  the  frequent  practice  in  former  times.  No 
Persian  pretends  to  dispute  the  right  of  the  shah  to 
decapitate  any  person  at  his  pleasure.  "  There," 
said  Futeh  Ali  one  day  to  the  British  envoy,  in  con- 
versing upon  the  difference  between  a  king  of 
England  and  a  shah  of  Persia,  —  "  there  stand  Solyman 
Khan  Kajar  and  several  more  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
empire;  lean  cut  off  their  heads  if  I  please,  can  I 
not.''"  added  he,  addressing  them.  ''Assuredly, 
''pint  of  the  World's  Adoration,  if  it  is  your  pleasure," 


was  the  submissive  reply.  "  Now  that  is  real  power,' 
continued  the  shah ;  "  but  it  has  no  permanence.  My 
sons,  when  I  am  gone,  will  fight  for  the  crown,  and  ii 
will  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  best  soldier." 

The  precarious  tenure  by  which  the  sovereign  holds 
the  throne  induces  him  to  employ  strange  and  barba- 
rous methods  of  crushing  the  attempts  of  rival  claim- 
ants. Mutilation  and  putting  out  the  eyes  are  employed 
against  all  who  are  suspected  of  any  ambitious  design. 
The  daughters  of  the  shah  are  given  in  marriage,  not 
to  the  nobility,  but  to  the  priesthood,  excluded  by  their 
profession  from  all  pretensions  to  the  royal  aulhority 
.  Yet,  unlimited  as  the  power  of  a  Persian  sovereign 
may  appear,  there  are  few  reigning  monarchs  who 
are  more  controlled  by  the  pressure  of  business.  He 
must  not  only  watch  against  foreign  aggressions  and 
internal  conspiracies,  but  he  must  sit  in  the  judicial 
tribunal  and  administer  the  laws.  Every  da;y  he 
holds  a  court  of  justice  in  his  hall  of  audience,  re- 
ceives petitions,  and  decides  such  cases  as  come  before 
him.  The  duties  of  religion  oblige  him  to  rise  early, 
and  almost  every  hour  has  its  prescribed  occupation. 

Pereia  is  treated  by  its  sovereign,  not  as  his  native 
countrv,  but  as  his  conquest.  His  systematic  aim  i? 
to  combine  the  two  objects  of  breaking  down  the 
power  of  the  nobility,  and  of  amassing  wealth.  The 
governments  of  all  the  principal  provinces  are  bestowed, 
if  possible,  upon  members  of  the  royal  family.  The 
object  of  ail  the  princes  is  to  secure  a  treasure  for  the 
anticipated  struggle  at  their  father's  death  ;  that  of  the 
parent  to  provide  at  the  public  expense  for  the  mahi' 
tenance  of  bis  children,  and  to  make  them  collectors 
for  his  own  coffers.  The  shah  fixes  a  sum  to  be 
remitted  from  each  province,  and  this  is  rigidly  ex- 
acted. The  governors  force  their  agents  to  raise  the 
money ;  these  persons  are  equally  peremptory  with 
the  collectors  of  districts,  who  enforce  the  system  in 
the  same  manner  through  ali  the  gradations  of  office 
below  them.  Each  officer  raises  enough  beyond  the 
required  sum  to  leave  a  remnant  in  his  own  hands, 
and  in  this  manner  the  peasantry  suffer  enormous  op- 
pression. The  condition  of  a  province  is  rarely  in- 
quired Into  until  the  revenue  begins  to  fail,  or  the  cry 
of  distress  deepens  into  the  muttering  of  disaffection. 
The  smallest  expense  in  the  way  of  public  improve- 
ment is  avoided;  or,  if  any  thing  of  this  sort  be  done, 
the  district  or  town  where  the  money  is  to  be  laid  out 
Is  sure  to  be  made  answerable  for  It.  Even  the 
palaces  and  royal  gardens  are  frequently  suffered  to 
fall  into  decay,  as  no  fund  adequate  to  their  main- 
tenance has  ever  been  regularly  provided. 

The  ministers  of  state  are  usually  selected  from  the 
class  called  mirzas^  or  secretaries,  or,  as  the  word 
may  be  more  accurately  translated,  men  of  htsiness. 
These  individuals  ai-e,  in  general,  citizens  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  duties  which  require  a  good 
education.  They  are  mostly  free  from  the  arro- 
g;mce  of  the  nobility,  and  are  often  highly  accom- 
plished ;  but  they  are  equally  versed  in  deceit,  and  not 
very  remarkable  for  strict  morality.  Nothing  more 
strikingly  illustrates  the  degrading  Influence  of  despot- 
Ism  in  Persia,  than  the  insensibility  to  disgrace  which 
it  produces  among  all  classes  of  people  —  a  callousness 
quite  remarkable  even  among  courtiers.  A  minister, 
or  governor^  offends  the  shah,  or  is  made  the  object 
i  of  accusation,  justly  or  unjustly.  He  is  condemned, 
perhaps  unheard,  his  property  is  confiscated,  his  fam- 
ily and  wives  are  insulted,  and  his  person  is  disgraced 
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31'  (iiutiiated  by  the  executioner's  kiiire.  Nothing 
can  be  imagined  more  complete  than  such  a  degrada- 
lion,  and  nolhhig  apparently  could  be  more  deadly 
fhan  the  sulTerev's  hatred  and  thir.st  for  r[;venge.  Yet 
diese  reverses  are  considered  merely  as  among  the 
casualties  of  service,  as  clouds  obscuring  for  a  while 
the  splendor  of  courtly  fortune,  but  which  will  soon 
pass  away,  and  permit  the  sun  of  prosperity  to  shine 
again  in  its  fullest  -lustre  ;  and  experience  proves  that 
these  calculations  are  correct ;  for  the  storm  often 
blows  over  as  rapidly  as  it  came  on.  Royal  caprice 
receives  the  sufferer  again  into  favor,  and  he  is  rein- 
stated, in  the  government  which  he  had  lost,  carrying 
with  him  a  sentence  of  disgrace  for  his  successor,  to 
whose  intrigues  he  owed  his  fall.  When  an  officer 
of  state  has  fallen  under  displeasure,  or  when  the 
shah  wishes  to  extort  money  from  him,  he  is  fre- 
quently put  up  lo  sale,  the  price  being  fixed  at  the 
sum  demanded  of  him.  In  this  way,  an  intriguing 
courtier  may  purchase  his  rival,  who  immediately  be- 
comes his  slave. 

The  numberless  contests  for  power  wliich  have 
marlced  the  domestic  history  of  this  country,  have 
been  carried  on  merely  by  the  princes  and  their 
adherents :  the  people,  in  such  cases,  look  on  as 
spectators,  ready  to  be  transferred  to  the  one  master 
>r  the  other,  as  the  fortune  of  war  may  decide. 


CHAPTER  LXXX. 

Persian  Cities. 

Ispahan  was  once  the  capital  of  Persia,  though  the 
C(.  irt  has  been  recently  transferred  to  Tehran.  From 
-.he  earliest  known  times,  it  !uis  always  been  a  great 
city,  and  some  authors  suppose  it  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Ecbatana*  of  ancient  histoi-y.  Placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  surrounded  by 
a  fertile  and  beautiful  plain,  it  became  a  mart  for 
tlie  inland  commerce  of  Asia,  and  attained,  at  one 
period,  to  a  height  of  prosperity  unrivalled  in  the 
western  part  of  that  continent.  The  Persians,  with 
their  usual  vanity, believed  that  no  city  in  the  universe 
coLild  equal  it  in  size  and  splendor,  and  it  was  a  com- 
mon proverb  with  them  that  "Ispahan  is  half  the 
world."  The  country,  for  thirty  miles  round,  was 
richlv  covered  with  gardens,  orchards,  and  cultivation 
nf  every  kind  ;  and  fificcn  hundred  well-[>eopled  vil- 
lages poured  their  daily  supplies  into  the  capital.  So 
closely  invested  was  Ispahan  by  these  orchards,  and 
so  luimerous  were  the  rows  of  the  noble  clienar-trees 
within  the  w;»lls,  that  scarcely  any  buildings  were 
discernible  frem  a  distance,  except  the  domes  and 
minarets  vvhi''b  rose  above  the  foliage.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  cit",  in  the  time  of  Chardin,  was  estimated 
io  be  equal  to  that  of  London.  But  since  the  capture 
and  sack  of  '  ipalian  by  the  Afghans,  in  1722,  it  has 
rapidly  docIi''"id  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  removal 
of  the  court  no  efforts  have  been  made  for  its  res- 
toration. A  nan  may  now  ride  through  parts  of  it  for 
miles  withoiv  seeing  an  inhabited  house, and  its  proudest 
edif:cP3  ey.'t  >it  only  piles  of  rubbish.    It  is  still,  how- 


*  The  f,P  '  rul  opinion  has  boon  th.it  Hamadan  is  the  sito 

?f  the '■.rcii  Ecbatana ;  but  it  seems  probable,  from  recent 

invesii^a',i  that  Ispahan  is  the  true  site  of  that  celebrated 
capital. 


ever,  a  great  citv,  with  an  extensive  trade  and  some 
flourishing  manufactures,  particularly  of  gold  brocade. 
Us  population  is  about  150.000. 

Tehran,  in  the  north,  was  selected  for  the  residence 
of  the  shah  on  account  of  its  situation  near  the  Rus- 
sian frontier,  which  has  lately  been  the  theatre  of 
almost  constant  war.  The  city,  apart  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  the  capital,  merits  little  attention. 
The  shah's  palace  is  the  only  building  of  any  conse- 
quence. The  private  houses  are  plain  but  comforuiblc. 
The  population  varies  with  the  movements  of  the  sov- 
ereign. During  his  stay  here,  it  amounts  to  100,000 ; 
at  other  times,  it  sinks  to  30,000.  Shiraz,  though 
neither  a  veiy  largo  nor  ancient  city,  has  long  been 
one  of  the  boasts  of  Persia,  from  the  beauty  of  its 
environs,  and  the  polished  gayety  of  its  inhabitants. 
It  has  also  been  the  favorite  seat  of  the  Persian  nmse, 
and  near  it  are  still  to  be  found  the  tombs  of  Hafiz 
and  Saadi,  the  chief  national  poets.  Its  wines  are 
celebrated  ;is  the  most  valuable  in  the  East,  and  it  is 
the  seat  of  a  consideral)le  trade.  It  is  about  hvc 
miles  in  circuit,  hut  one  fourth  of  the  houses  are  in 
ruins.    The  population  is  about  30,000. 

Mushed,  the  capital  of  Persian  Khorasan,  rose  ou 
of  the  decay  of  the  ancient  city  of  Teas,  the  ruins 
of  which  are  not  far  distant.  Nadir  Shah  lavished' 
great  wealth  upon  the  shrine  of  Imam  Reza,  a  Mus- 
sulman saint,  whose  tomb, may  still  be  seen  in  tlii.s 
city.  It  is  a  splendid  structure,  surrounded  with  a 
double  row  of  arched  niches,  all  superbly  ornamented 
with  lackered  tiles ;  and  at  each  end  stands  a  lofty 
gateway,  embellished  in  the  same  fashion,  which  is 
thouglit  to  be  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  kind 
in  tiie  world.  Neither  Christian  nor  Jew  is  permitted 
to  enter  the  enclosure  of  this  mausoleum  under  pain 
of  death. 


CHAPTER  LXXXI, 

Domestic  Life  —  Manners  and  Customs  — 
Ag}-icnltnre  —  Commerce  —  Manufactures 
and  A7'chitecture  of  the  Persians. 

The  Persian  women,  of  the  better  ranks,  are  often 
exceedingly  fair,  of  good  complexion,  generally  full 
formed  and  handsome.  The  strong  admixture  of 
Georgian,  Circassian,  and  Armenian  blood  has  tended 
to  improve  ihe'I'arlar  jihvsiognomv  of  the  rural  tribes, 
and  the  somewhat  lie.'ivy  figiire  aiul  sallow  coni|)ie.\ion 
of  the  aboriginal  Persians.  The  occu|3alions  of  the 
sex  are  few  and  uninteresting.  Ladies  of  rank  meet 
lo  talk  gossip  and  tell  stories,  lo  show  each  other  their 
finery  and  jewels,  to  listen  to  singing-women  and  see 
them  dance,  or  to  hold  parties  of  pleasure  at  each 
other's  houses.  But  the  bath  is  the  chief  scene  of 
relaxation  and  enjoyment,  where  each,  secure  from 
interruption,  lays  aside  resti-aint,  and  gives  full  scojie 
to  merriment  and  scandal.  Of  the  manner  in  which 
they  educate  their  children  little  is  known.  The 
harem  is  a  sort  of  prison,  and  its  secrets  seldom 
transpire.  In  the  middle  and  lower  orders,  how- 
ever, the  jealous  tyranny  of  the  men  disappears, 
and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  peasantry  pursue 
their  occupations  like  the  same  class  of  persons  in 
Europe. 

Like  all  other  Moslems,  the  Persians  are  restricted 
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to  four  legitimate  wives;  but  the  number  of  irregular 
female  associates  is  only  limited  by  their  means  or  de- 
sires. All  females  not  within  the  prohibited  degrees 
of  kindred  may  be  legally  taken  into  the  harem  in  one 
of  three  ways  —  by  marriage,  by  purchase,  or  by  hire. 
The  parlies  ;ire  often  betrothed  in  infancy,  though  they 
never  see  each  other  till  they  stand  before  the  priest. 
The  nuptial  ceremony  must  be  witnessed  by  two  men, 
or  one  man  and  two  women.  Weddings  are  occasions 
of  great  and  almost  ruinous  display.  The  period  of 
feasting  occupies  from  three  to  forty  days,  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  parties.  When  the  brids  is 
carried  into  the  room  allotted  fof  her  reception,  the 
husband  appears,  and  sees  her  face  for  the  first  time 
in  a  looking-glass.  He  then  takes  a  bit  of  sugar  candy, 
and,  biting  it  in  halves,  eats  one  himself,  and  gives  the 
other  to  his  bride.  Ho  Iheii  takes  her  stockings,  throws 
one  over  his  left  shoulder,  places  the  other  under  bis 
right  foot,  and  orders  all  the  spectators  to  withdraw. 
By  the  Mahometan  law,  a  man  may  divorce  his  wife 
at  pleasure  ;  and  the  only  check  to  this  arbitrary  power 
is  the  scandal  which  appears  to  attach  to  the  measure, 
and  the  necessity  of  returning  the  dower. 

Agriculture  is  not  practised  with  much  science  in 
Persia ;  yet  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  those 
parts  susceptible  of  cultivation,  that  the  profits  of  the 
husbandman  are  high.  Their  houses  are"  comfortable 
and  neat,  and  are  seldom  found  without  a  supply  of 
good  wheaten  cakps  and  cheese.  Their  wives  and 
children,  as  well  as  themselves,  are  well  clad  ;  and,  if 
a  guest  arrives,  there  are  few  who  cannot  display  a 
motterf,  or  felt  carpet,  in  a  room  for  his  reception.  In 
fact,  the  high  rate  of  wages  proves  that  the  rewards 
of  the  cultivator  are  ample,  while  food  is  cheap.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  peasantry,  who  occupy  fixed  habitations, 
there  arc  wandering  tribes,  of  nomadic  habits,  warlike, 
rude,  quarrelsome,  eager  for  plunder,  despising  the 
pacific  drudges  that  dwell  on  the  cultivated  tracts 
and  in  the  cities.  These  people  wander  almost  at  will 
over  pathless  deserts,  like  the  wild  ass  in  his  plains, 
unceitain  in  their  loyalty,  idle  and  profiigatc,  yet  hos- 
nitable  and  generous.  Being  exceedingly  poor,  they 
are  frugal  in  their  diet.  They  dwell  in  tents,  and  gen- 
erally grow  up  in  ignorance  of  every  thing  but  martial 
exercises  and  stealing.  The  domesfic  animals  most 
cfimmon  in  Persia  are  the  horse,  the  camel,  the  ass,  the 
mule,  the  cow,  and  the  sheep.  No  people  in  the  world 
better  deserve  the  appellation  of  a  nation  of  horsemen 
than  the  Persians ;  and  in  no  country,  not  even  in 
England,  where  so  much  science  and  expense  are  lav- 
ished on  the  stable,  is  greater  attention  paid  to  the 
management  of  horses.  There  are  various  breeds  in 
Persia;  but  the  most  esteemed  are  those  of  the  Turk- 
oman trilies,  mingled  with  Arab  blood.  The  ass  of 
Persia  is  generally  a  poor  and  miserable  drudge,  as  in 
other  countries.  The  mules  are  a  superior  race  ;  they 
are  not  large,  but  their  strength  and  powers  of  endur- 
ance are  prodigious.  The  camels  are  of  several  sorts, 
and  are  well  adapted  to  the  peculiar  character  of  the 
country. 

Manufacturing  industry  appears  never  to  have  re- 
ceived much  encouragement  in  Persia.  The  carpets 
of  this  country  are  the  only  article  of  manufacture  by 
which  the  Persians  are  known  to  other  nations.  Coarse 
China  and  glass  are  made  at  various  places.  The 
sword-blades  of  Herat,  Mushed,  and  Shiraz,  are  highly 
esteemed.  Cashan  is  known  for  its  manufacture  of 
lackered  tiles,  which  ornament  many  of  the  gorgeous 


domes  and  minarets  in  Persia.  Inkstands  and  small 
boxes  are  made  at  Shiraz  and  Ispahan,  and  adorned 
with  paintings  skilfully  executed.  Stone  and  seal 
cutting  are  practised  with  considerable  skill.  Gold  and 
silver  brocade,  and  silks  of  much  beauty,  are  produced 
in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

There  are  many  natural  obstacles  to  commerce  in 
Persia.  The  roads  are  bad  ;  navigable  rivers  are  un- 
known ;  and  the  seaports  are  few  and  unimportant. 
Goods  are  tmnsporlcd  on  the  backs  of  camels,  mules, 
and  horses ;  hence  the  prices  of  all  commodities  be- 
come greatly  enhanced  by  the  expense  of  carriage. 
The  chief  exports  are  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  gt^in, 
fruits,  sulphur,  horses,  wax,  ga!i-nuts,  &c.  The  prin- 
cipal commercial  intercourse  is  darried  on  with  Russia, 
Turkey,  Arabia,  and  the  Uzbecks  and  Turkomans. 
The  imports  arc  English  cloths,  muslins,  calicoes,  and 
hardware.  The  coin  in  circulation  consists  of  Span- 
ish dollars,  French  and  German  crowns,  and  Persian 
tomans,  the  value  of  which  is  about  one  pound  sterling. 
Accounts  are  kept  in  dinars,  an  imaginary  money,  less 
than  a  cent  in  value.  The  common  weight  is  the 
mauvd,  which  is  not  quite  seven  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois. 

The  Persian  architecture,  in  general,  is  monntohouA 
and  wanting  in  the  picturesque.  The  common  houses 
are  mostly  built  of  mud,  with  fiat  roofs.  They  do  not 
differ  in  color  from  tlie  eaith  on  which  they  stand  ;  and, 
on  account  of  their  lowness  and  irregular  construction, 
they  resemble  casual  inequalities  on  the  surface  rather 
than  human  dwellings.  Those  of  the  higher  classes 
seldom  exceed  one  story,  and  the  lofty  walls  which 
surround  them  produce  a  blank  and  cheerless  effect. 
There  are  commonly  no  public  buildings  in  a  Persian 
town  except  the  mosques, colleges, and  caravanserais; 
and  these  are  usually  mean  structures,  like  the  rest, 
lying  hid  in  the  midst  of  the  mouldering  I'elics  of  for- 
mer edifices.  The  general  i)rospect  embraces  an 
assemblage  of  flat  roofs,  little  rounded  cupolas,  and 
long  walls  of  mud,  thickly  interspersed  with  ruins. 
Minarets  and  domes  of  any  magnitude  are  rare,  and 
few  possess  claims  to  elegance  or  grandeur.  The  only 
relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  scene  is  afforded  by  the 
gardens  adorned  with  chenar,  cypress,  and  fruit-trees, 
which  are  seen  near  all  the  towns  and  villages  in 
Persia. 

On  approaching  these  places,  even  such  of  them  as 
have  been  capitals  of  the  empire,  the  traveller  casts 
his  eye  around  for  those  marks  of  human  intercourse, 
and  listens  for  that  hum  of  man,  which  never  fail  to 
cheer  the  heart  and  raise  the  spirits  of  the  wayfarer  ? 
but  he  looks  and  listens  in  vain.  Instead  of  the  well- 
ordered  road,  bordered  with  hedgerows  and  enclosures 
and  gay  habitations,  and  leading  to  an  imposing  street 
of  lofly  and  substantial  edifices,  he  finds  a  narrow  and 
dirty  lane,  rugged  as  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  and  confined 
by  ruinous  mud  or  bvlck  walls.  He  must  pick  his  un- 
certain way  among  heights  and  hollows,  the  fragments 
of  old  buildings,  and  the  pits  which  have  supplied  the 
materials  for  new  ones.  Entering  the  mined  \valls. 
he  finds  himself  in  a  confusion  of  rubbish  as  shapeless 
and  disorderly  as  that  without.  In  vain  he  looks  for 
streets  ;  even  houses  are  scarcely  to  be  discerned  amid 
the  heaps  of  mud  and  ruins  wliich  are  burrowed  by 
holes,  resembling  the  perforations  of  a  gigantic  ant's 
nest,  ■  rather  than  human  abodes.  The  residences 
of  the  rich  and  great,  whatever  be  their  internal  com- 
fort or  luxury,  are  carefully  secluded  by  high  mi'-* 
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■walls  ;  and  around  them,  even  to  tlie  very  entrances, 
are  clustered  the  hovels  of  the  poor. 

Among  these  unsightly  heaps,  the  stranger  makes 
his  way  through  lanes  and  passages  so  narrow,  that  a 
loaded  ass  gels  along  with  difficulty.  The  bazaars  are 
the  only  thoroughfares  that  deserve  the  nairie  of  streets. 
Some  of  them  are  spacious,  lofty,  solidly  built,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  magnificent.  A  paved  path- 
way, from  ten  to  sixteen  feet  in  width,  runs  between 
two  rows  of  small  shops  or  cells,  where  ihe  vendors 
of  commodities  sit  on  a  platform  with  their  goods  be- 
side them.  The  vaults  contain  the  rest  of  their  stock. 
The  whole  is  arched  over  with  masonry  or  clay,  or,  in 
very  inferior  establishments,  with  branches  of  trees 
and  thatch,  to  keep  out  the  sun.  Smiths,  braziers, 
shoemakers,  saddlers,  potters,  tailors,  cloth-sellers,  &;c., 
are  generally  found  together.  Attached  to  the  ba- 
zaars, in  the  larger  towns,  are  usually  several  caravan- 
serais for  the  accommodation  of  travelling  merchants. 


CHAPTER  LXXXII. 

Religion,  Philosophy,  Fine  Arts,  Science  and 
Literature,  Amusements,  Food,  Dress,  Sfc, 
of  the  Persians. 

Thf.  Persians  are  Mahometans  of  the  Sheah  sect. 
A  strong  religious  , hatred  exists  between  them  and  the 
Turks,  who  are  of  the  rival  sect  of  the  Sunnees, 
Those  two  nation^,  in  the  fierce  bitterness  of  supersti- 
tious rancor,  doom  each  other  to  everlasting  perdition. 
With  this  exception,  the  Persians  display  little  of  tiiat 
bigoted  and  persecuting  spirit  which  reigns  among  the 
nations  by  whom  the  Mahometan  faith  is  professed. 
Europeans,  in  traversing  the  country,  are  not  viewed 
as  objects  of  horror  and  opprobrium;  and  even  the 
long  and  cruel  persecution  practised  against  the  Gue- 
bres,  or  ancient  worshippers  of  fire,  has  now  ceased  ; 
about  four  thousand  of  thorn  still  remain  in  Persia. 
Mahometanism,  in  fact,  is  on  the  decline  every  where, 
(n  Persia,  the  indications  of  this  are  very  strong.  Un- 
believei-s  are  numerous;  and  there  is  a  class  known 
by  the  name  of  Sitfees,  whose  tenets  are  peculiar,  and 
vvho  have  frequently  exercised. a  singular  influence  on 
the  political  as  well  as  religious  condition  of  Persitu 

The  doctrines  of  Suffeeism,  as  fer  as  they  can  be 
reduced  to  definite  terms,  appear  to  he  as  follows  : 
The  almighty  Creator  of  the  universe  is  diftuscd 
throughout  creation.  The  essence  of  his  divinity,  em- 
anating from  him  continually,  as  rays  from  the  sun, 
vivifies  all  nature.  The  souls  of  men  are  scintiHations 
of  this  essence,  and  therefore  are  on  equality  with 
God.  The  Sufi'ees  represent  themselves  as  constantly 
engaged  in  searching  after  truth  and  admiring  the  per- 
fections of  the  Deity.  An  ardent  but  mystical  love  of 
the  Creator,  which  frequently  breaks  forth  in  the  most 
extravagant  manner,  and  toward  the  most  extraoi'di- 
naiy  objects,  in  which  they  fancy  the  divine  image  to 
be  reflected,  is  the  soul  of  their  creed,  and  reunion 
with  him  their  ultimate  object. 

The  Mahometan  Suffees  pretend  that  the ,  founder  of 
their  religion  professed  the  doctrines  -  of  Suffeeism. 
Even  the  patriarch  Abraham  is  declared  by  them  to  have 
been  one  of  their  teachers.  They  are  strict-  predesti- 
narians ;  many  of  tliem  deny  tlie  existence  of  evil, 
holding  the  belief  of  it  to  be  an  impious  arraignment 


of  the  perfection  of  God.  This  doctrine,  indeed,  pre- 
sents an  infinity  of  shapes,  according  to  the  taste  and 
genius  of  its  professors.  Tt  is  the  superstition  of  the 
freethinker,  and  is  often  assumed  as  a  cloak  lo  cover 
entire  infidelity.  Like  scepticism  in  general,  it  attacks 
all  existing  religion,  and  unsettles  all  belief,  without 
offering  any  substitute  on  which  the  harassed  soul  may 
lean.  The  origin  of  Suffeeism  may  be  traced  to  the 
aspirations  of  an  enthusiastic  temperament,  which  dis- 
pose the  mind  lo  abstruse  metaphysical  inquiry.  Dis- 
satisfied with  existing  opinions,  minds  so  constituted 
presumptuously  plunge  into  that  ..ocean  oi'  mystery 
whose  shore's  are  wisely'hid  from  human  investigation. 
Suffeeism,  in  fact,  has  existed,  in  one  shape  or  another, 
in  almost  every  age  and  country.  Its  mystical  doc- 
trines are  to  be  found  in  the  schools  of  ancient  Greece, 
and  in  those  of  the  uiodern  philosophers  of  Europe 
and  America.  With  us  it  is  known  as  Pantheism- 
Zeal  and  enthusiasm  are  the  cliaracterislics  of  the 
Persian  Sii/fee,  and  he  is  ready  to  perish  for  his  opin- 
ions. Those  who  thus  sufler  are  accounted  martyrs, 
and  many  fables  are  related  of  them.  One  who  had 
been  flayed  alive  for  raising  a  dead  man  to  life,  con- 
tinued to  walk  about,  carrying  his  own  skin  on  his 
arm  !  Such  are  the  stories  believed  in  Persia  of  these 
devotees.  Solitude,  prayer,  and  long  fasts,  are  held 
in  high  esteem  by  them  ;  but  the  real  learning  of  many 
Suffees  appears  to  have  elevated  their  doctrine  above 
all  superstitious  observances.  The  finest  poets  of  Per- 
sia have  been  among  the  most  distinguished  of  their 
teachers ;  for  we  are  told  that  poetry  is  the  very 
essence  of  Suffeeism ;  and  the  works  of  the  moral 
Saadi,  the  divine  Hafiz,  and  the  celebrated  Jami,  mav 
be  termed  the  Scrii>tures  of  Sutfeeisni.  The  doctrines 
which  they  profess  to  inculcate  are  piety,  benevolence, 
virtue,  forbearance,  and  abstemiousness,  altliougli  the 
terms  in  which  these  lessons  are  conveyed  might  star- 
tle the  Christian  reader,  and  induce  him  to  imagine  he 
was  perusing  an  exhortation  to  sensuality  and  profli- 
gacy. Some  of  these  people  reject  the  doctrine  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments.  Others  promise  to 
the  virtuous  a  purer  bliss  than  the  sensual  paradise  nf 
Mahomet,  and  condemn  the  wicked  to  the  horrors  of  a 
visionary  hell.  It  has  been  estimated  that  there  are 
between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand  professed 
Suffees  in  Persia ;  but  beside  these  there  are  vast  num- 
bers of  ostensible  Mahometans  who  are  secretly  in- 
clined to  infidelity. 

Painting  and  sculpture  can  meet  with  little  cticour- 
agment  in  Mahometan  countries,  as  it  is  forbidden  by 
the  Koran  to  make  any  representation  of  the  human 
form.  The  Persian  artists  are  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  drawing  and  perspective.  Geography  is 
very  little  understood.  In  astronomy,  the  Persians 
adopt  the  svstem  of  Ptolemy,  with  some  fanciful  addi- 
tions of  their  own.  Astrology  is  a  favorite  study  ;  and 
no  Persian  will  undertake  the  most  trivial  affair,  far 
less  any  enterprise  of  moment,  without  consulting  a 
professor  of  this  delusive  art.  Their  metaphysics  and 
logic  are  puerile.  Mathematics  are  taught  on  better 
principles ;  for  the  Persians  are  acquainted  with  the 
works  of  Euclid.  Chemistry  is  unknown  ;  but  alche- 
my leads  many  in  an  eager  search  after  the  philoso- 
pher's stone.  In  their  knowledge  of  medicine,  tne 
Persians  are  deplorably  deficient.  They  declare  them- 
selves pupils  of  Galen  and  Hippocmtes,  called  by  them 
Jalenoos  and  Bocrat.  But  their  practice  is  the  most 
wretched  imaginable.    They  are  totally  ignorant  of 
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anatomy  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  so  that  their 
surgery  is  no  hetter  than  their  medicine.  Thouirh  they 
admire  the  sliill  of  Europeans,  ihey  adhere  obstinately 
lo  their  own  practice. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Chinese,  the  Persians  are 
ihe  most  literary  people  among  the  Asiatics,  eU  least 
of  modern  times.  The  modern  literature  is  chiefly 
confined  to  works  on  theolo^.  There  are  rude  trea- 
tises on  the  various  sciences  we  have  mentioned,  as 
well  as  worlra  on  history,  poetiy,  and  romance;  ijut 
little  improvement  has  been  made  in  these  branches 
for  centuries.  Neither  bard  nor  historian  has  appeared 
in  these  latter  days  like  those  who  adorned  the  age  of 
the  Gaznevide.  sovereigns  and  the  monarchs  of  the 
house  of  Seljuk.  The  Pereian  historians  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  They  are  sometimes  affected 
with  a  taste  for  florid  and  hyperbolical  ornament  ;  but 
they  generally  relate  with  accuracy  the  events  within 
their  own  knowledge,  and  are  free  from  political  pre- 
judices, except  when  recording  the  .■ic;ions  of  their 
sovereigns  or  patrons. 

Poetry  is  with  the  i'  (rsians  a  ruling  passion;  and, 
in  this  department  of  literature,  diey  have  displayed  an 
Oriental  softness  and  luxuriance  of  imagery  which 
have  been  admired  even  in  European  translations. 
The  Pei"sian  poets  are  very  numei'oiis.  Sir  William 
Jones  mentions  a  native  work  containing  the  lives  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  of  the  finest  bards  of  this 
nation,  who  have  left  vei-y  ample  collections  of  their 
works;  but  the  versifiers  are  without  number.  The 
Persian  people,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  have  an 
exquisite  relish  for  poetiy.  Not  only  do  persons  of 
education  repeat  whole  poems,  but  the  very  muleteers 
and  grooms  will  thunder  out  a  passage  from  Firdusi, 
or  chant  an  ode  of  Hafiz.  The  poetry  of  Persia  may 
be  divided  into  epic,  didactic,  and  lyric.  Firdusi  is 
at  the  head  of  the  epic  poets.  lie  is,  as  we  have  said, 
the  Homer  of  Persia.  His  Shah  Nameh,  or  Book  of 
Kings,  comprises  y  series  of  narratives  de-scribing  the 
history  of  the  country  for  thirty-seven  hundred  years, 
from  the  mo^^t  ancient  period  down  to  the  Arabian  con- 
quest. The  whole  contains  sixty  thousand  couplets, 
making  a  poem  longer  than  the  Iliad.  Iti  this  work,  the 
most  critical  European  reader  will  meet  with  numer- 
ous passages  to  gratify  his  taste.  The  narrative  is 
generally  perspicuous,  the  characters  are  various  and 
striking,  the  figures  bold  and  animated,  and  the  diction 
everywhere  sonorous,  yet  noble,  —  polished,  yet  full 
of  fire.  Next  to  Firdusi,  in  the  same  style  of  writings 
riiay  be  mentioned  NizaTrii,  who  wrote  a  life  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  —  displaying  great  genius  and  rich- 
ness of  imagination.  Among  the  didactic  poets,  Saadi 
ranks  the  highest. 

Hospitality  is  a  virtue  common  to  many  Asiatic 
nations,  and  enjoined  by  the  precepts  of  the  Koran. 
In  Persia,  a  very  extensive  exercise  of  its  duties  may 
be  remarked,  not  only  among  tlie  peasantry  and  wild 
tribes,  but  also  in  towns  and  cities.  The  Persians  are 
cheefful  and  social.  The  visits  of  private  Individuals 
are  as  unceremonious  as  those  of  Europeans,  in 
larger  parties  and  public  meetings,  more  attention  is 
paid  to  establislied  rules  of  behjivior;  but  there  is 
nothing  of  that  taciturnity  and  lifeless  abstraction  which 
irliaracterize  an  assembly  of  Turks.  Smoking  is  com- 
mon at  a  meeting  of  friends;  atler  the, pipe,  coflee, 
usually  strong,  and  without  milk  or  sugar,  is  presented 
in  small  China  cups.  This  is  followed  by  a  cup  of 
Bweet  sherbet^  or  of  sweetened  tea. 


The  food  of  the  Persians  varies  according  to  the 
means  of  the  individual.  The  lower  classes  live  on 
very  simple  diet,  generally  vegetables.  The  tables 
of  the  rich  are  loaded  with  pilhius,  stews,  sweetmeats, 
and  other  delicacies.  The  cookery  is  excellent ;  but 
there  is,  throughout  the  whole  arrangement  of  a  Per- 
sian dinner,  a  mixture  of  refinement  and  uncouthness 
highly  characteristic  of  the  country.  Persians,  Hke 
other  Orientals,  eat  with  their  fingers ;  and  the  meat 
is  cut  into  convenient  mouthfuls,  or  stewed  down,  so 
as  to  be  easily  torn  to  pieces.  Wine  is  forbidden  by 
the  Koran ;  yet  the  wine  of  Shiraz  is  in  high  repute,  and 
the  Persians  are  well  acquainted  with  its  good  qualities. 

Domestic  repose  and  the  company  of  hjs  wives  are 
the  enjoyments  highest  in  the  estimation  of  a  Persian 
noble.  Next  are  the  diversions  of  horses,  arms,  dress, 
and  equipage.  The  Persians  love  splendid  apartments 
covered  with  red  carpels,  perfumed  by  flower-gardens, 
and  refreshed  with  sparkling  fountains.  The  other 
amusements  are  illuminations,  fireworks,  wrestlers, 
jugglers,  buffoons,  puppet-shows,  musicians,  and  dan- 
cers, lint  tlie  bath  is  of  all  other  luxuries  tlie  mn-^l 
extensively  enjoyed ;  and  a  few  copper  coins  enable 
the  [)oorest  people  to  avail  themselves  of  this  heal'.hfid 
pleasure  —  so  necessary  to  those  who  are  not  over  nicR 
in  the  use  of  their  linen. 

The  Persian  male  dress  varies  much,  according  to 
the  rank  and  taste  of  the  individual.  In  general,  it 
consists  of  flowing  robes  and  loose  trousers.  The 
ifemale  dress  is  simple,  comprising  trousers,  a  jacket 
or  pelisse,  with  a  shawl,  cloak,  or  furs,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  Round  the  head  is  an  immense 
silk  handkerchief,  wound  in  a  peculiar  shape,  like  a 
turban.  When  women  go  abroad,  they  wear  a  wrapper 
of  blue  checked  stuff,  which  envelops  them  from  head 
to  foot.  No  husband  can  recognize  his  own  wife, 
should  he  meet  her.  This  cu.=tom  pertains  to  the  cities  ■ 
in  the  country,  the  sex  are  less  restrained. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

Celebrated  Men  of  Modern  Persia — General 
Remarks. 

Firdusi,  the  great  epic  poet  of  Persia,  was  born 
about  the  year  930.  He  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  in  his  native  village  of  Shadab,  in  Khorasan.  At 
about  fifty  years  of  age,  he  was  attracted  to  Ghizni  by 
the  encouragement  which  Sultan  Mahmood  gave  to  lit- 
erature and  the  fine  arts.  Tliat  sovereign  received 
him  honorably  at  his  court,  and  engaged  liini  to  write 
the  history  of  the  kings  of  Persia  in  verse,  promising 
him  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  couplet.  Firdusi  de- 
voted thirty  years  to  this  labor,  and  produced  his  cele- 
brated Shall  Nameh,  of  sixty  thousand  couplets.  But  he 
was  deprived  of  his  reward  by  the  intrigues  of  certain 
courtiers,  who  persuaded  the  sultan  that  the  poet  had 
insulted  the  religion  of  Mahomet  by  the  praises  which 
he  bestowed  on  Zoroaster.  Under  this  prejudice. 
Mahmood  sent  him  only  a  paltry  sum,  which  the  indig- 
nant poet  immediately  gave  away.  The  sultan  con 
demned  him,  for  this  insult,:to  be  trodden  to  death  by 
an  elephant ;  but  Firdusi;  with  great  difliculty,  ob- 
tained a  remission  ■  of  this  sentence.  After  this,  he 
wandered  from  country  to  country,  persecuted  by  the 
sultan,  and  at  length  died  in  his  native  village,  ir.  the 
89ih  year  of  his  age.    Mahmood  Is  said  to  have  rc 
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ponied  of  his  ingratitude  when  it  was  too  late  ;  and  the 
daughter  of  the  poet  refused  the  sixty  thousand  pieces 
of-  gold  which  were  offered  to  her  by  the  tardy  justice 
of  the  suhan. 

Massoom  Ali  Shah  was  a  remarkable  religious  or 
philosophical  teacher.  He  preached  the  doctrines  of 
Suffeeism  during  the  12th  century.  His  followers  at 
Shiraz  soon  amounted  to  n:iorc  than  thirty  thousand ; 
and  he  gave  such  alarm  to  the  orthodox  Mahometan 
priests,  that  ihcy  persuaded  (he  sultan  to  banish  him 
from  the  city.  Notwithstanding  this,  his  discij)ics  in- 
creased so  i\H|iullv,  that  the  priests  raised  a  cruel  per- 
secution against  ihem,  and  great  numbers  of  the  most 
eminent  Sudbcs  were  punished  with  the  loss  of  their 
noses  and  ears.  Massoo^i  was  compelled  to  make  his 
escape.  He  fled  to  Khorasan,  and  from  thecice  to 
Afglianistau  ;  but,  not  finding  a  safe  asylum,  he  was 
obliged  to  return  to  Persia,  where  he  was  shortly  after 
murdered  by  the  fanatical  multitude  in  a  popular  com- 
motion, which  was  stirred  up  by  the  high  priest  of 
Kermati  Shah. 

Hafiz,  the  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Persia,  was  bom 
at  Shiraz  about  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century.  He 
was  well  educated,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the 
study  of  Mahometan  theology  and  jurisprudence.  He 
afterwards  apphed  himself  to  poetry,  and  became  so 
celebrated  that  he  was  invited  to  court.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  remained  in  his  native  city  during 
ihe  greater  part  of  his  life.  His  Persian  biographers 
describe  an  interview  which  he  had  with  the  celebrated 
Timour,  who  conquered  Shiraz  in  VSS7.  The  date  of 
his  death  is  uncertain ;  but  a  splendid  monument  was 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Shiraz. 

During  the  long  period  which  we  assign  to  t!ie  his- 
lory  of  modern  Pereia,  liiis  country  has  been  under  a 
variety  of  dynasties,  and  a  long  list  of  sovereigns. 
After  the  termination  of  the  Sassanian  line,  it  fell 
under  the  khalifs,  and,  for  nearly  two  hundred  yeai-s, 
furnishes  little  of  interest  for  the  page  of  the  historian. 
After  the  Mahometan  rule,  Persia  experienced  a  vari- 
ety of  fortune,  til!  the  thirteenth  century,  when  it  was 
subjugated  by  the  Mongols,  and  became  a  part  of  the 
Mongol  empire.  The  Suffavean  dynasty  succeeded 
in  1523,  and  has  come  down  to  the  present  time. 

Among  the  vai'ious  Persian  kings,  whose  dominion 
covers  a  space  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  years,  we 
find  several  wiio  appear  to  have  entertained  enlight- 
ened views  ;  but  we  are  struck  with  the  ephemeral 
character  of  all  improvements  in  this  country,  and  the 
constant  tendency,  even  after  a  period  of  considerable 


Sassanian  Dyttasty. 

Date  of  Acceuloa  to  the  Tbrone. 

A.  D. 

579.  Hoormuz  III. 

590.  Baharam. 

591.  -Khosrou  Purvecz.* 
G2S.  Shiroueh. 

631.  Tooran  Dokt. 
832.  Sheneadeh. 

632.  Yezdijird. 

The  Khalii's. 
641.  Tile  khalifs  reign  for 

near  200  ye&rs. 
S77.  Yakoob  ben  LeiB. 
300.  Amer. 


*  iVnt  only  itid  Ihe  ancient  Greeks  and  Pfrsinns  give  diffl-rent  iinmes  U> 
thif  siime  individuiil,  thus  causing  soiiio  confusion  in  histoiy,  luit,  in  tlie 
Ti^iniea  of  modprn  sovereiuns,  wv  find  gri^at  ilivor.sity  of  ortliojrr.'iphy  among 
[liiftiient  aulhore.  riie  following  are  sumo  of  'hcaa  instanCHs  nf  various 
•peliins:    Sbapoor,  Sliapur,  Sapor;  Kobad,  Cobadeai  Kliosrew.  Khoa- 


progress  under  an  able  king,  to  return  to  that  stave  ol 
barbarism  which  blends  certain  mental  and  moral  re- 
finements whh  general  ignorance,  superstition,  arid 
degiudation.  There  seems  to  be  a  certain  pomt  of 
progress  which  this  nation  has  often  reached,  but  be- 
vond  which  it  can  never  permanently  advance.  . 

The  days  of  Shah  Abbas  are  often  referred  to  as  a 
golden  period  in  the  history  of  Persia,  and  this  sover- 
eign is  among  the  favorites  of  the  nation.  The  sketch 
we  liave  given  shows  his  character,  and  what  qualities 
are  required  by  ])ublic  opinion  in  Persia.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  exJiibits  him  in  a  pleasanter  light:  — 

When  the  shah  was  on  a  hunting  excursion  one 
morning,  just  at  the  dawn,  he  met  a  very  ugly  man,  a1 
the  sight  of  whom  his  horse  started  so  violently,  as 
nearly  to  unseat  the  monarch.  Abbas,  who,  like  mosl 
of  his  countrymen,  was  superstitious,  deeming  this  a 
bad  omen,  ordered  the  man's  head  to  be  struck  off. 
The  poor  peasant  was  immediately  seized,  and  the 
cimeter  wjis  drawn  for  his  execution,  when  he  begged 
that  they  would  inform  him  what  crime  he  had  com- 
mitted. "  Your  crime,"  said  the  shah,  "  your  un- 
lucky face,  which  is  the  firat  object  I  saw  this  morn- 
ing, and  which  had  nearly  caused  me  to  break  my 
neck."  "  Alas  !  "  said  the  man ;  "  by  this  rule,  what 
must  I  say  of  your  majesty'^ s  face ^  which  was  the  first 
obicct  that  /  saw  this  morning,  and  whi(di  is  about  to 
cause  me  to  lose  my  head  ?  "  The  sliali  was  so  divert- 
ed whh  the  man's  wit  and  presence  of  mind,  that  he  not 
only  spared  his  life,  but  made  him  a  liberal  present. 

The  following  sliows  the  extent  to  which  family 
influence  is  carried  at  the  Persian  court :  — 

Hajee  Ibrahim  was  a  noble  of  Ispalian  a  few  years 
ago.  A  shopkeeper  of  the  capital  went,  one  day,  to 
the  brolher  of  Ibrahim,  who  was  governor,  to  request 
the  abatement  of  a  tax  which  he  was  unable  to  pay. 
"  Yon  must  pay,  or  leave  the  city,"  replied  the  gov 
emor.  "  Where  shall  I  go  ?  "  asked  the  shopkeeper. 
"  To  Shiraz,"  was  the  reply.  "  Your  nephew  rules 
that  city,  and  all  your  family  are  my  enemies,"  said 
the  shopkeeper.  "Then  to  Cashan,"  "But  youi 
uncle  is  governor  there."  "Then  complain  to  the 
shah."  "  But  your  brother  Hajee  is  prime  ministei"." 
"  Then  go  to  the  lower  regions  !  "  exclaimed  the  gov- 
ernor, in  a  passion.  "  But  your  pious  father  is  dead," 
retorted  the  shopkeeper.  Ibrahim  burst  into  a  laugh 
at  the  witty  impudence  of  the  man,  and  said,  "  Then 
I  will  pay  your  tax  myself,  as  my  family  keeps  you 
from  all  means  of  redress,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
next." 


1725.  AshmfF. 
1736.  Nadii-  Shah. 
1747.  Adil  Shah. 
1750.  SnUman..   ...  ... 

1756.  Ken-eem  Khan. 
177!).  Ahool  Fatteh 

Khan. 
1781.  Ati  Moorad  Khan. 
1789.  Lootf  Ali  Khan. 
17%.  A^a  Mahomed 

Khan. 
17i)fi.  l-.,:x-h  Ali  Khan. 
1S;m.  shah  Mohammed. 
1818,  NusBiir   ud.  Door, 

Shah. 


rou,  Cliosmes;  Firou,  Flrose,  PeroseB,&c;  Hormuz,  Hormooaj  Khosrou 
Purveez,  Khosrou  Perwiz ;  Bahtan,  Baharan,  BalinrHtn,  £cc. 

Amid  such  diversity,  we  have  geniirally  chosen  tlie  moit  common  otthig 
rapby. 


Kings  of  Modern  Persia. 


901.  The  Samanees  and 
IJilemees, 

976.  Abustakem 

977.  Subuctageen. 
977.  Mahmoud  of 

Gliixni. 
102S.  Hassoud. 
1041.  Madoud. 
1055.  Toghi-ul. 

1184.  Khosrou  II. 

1185.  The  Atta  Begs. 

The  Mongoia. 

1253.  Ilulaku  Khan. 
1281.  Abulia  Kh^n. 
1284.  Argoon  Khan. 


1291. 
12!)-1. 
1303. 
1316. 

1356. 

lH-56. 
1356. 
1387. 
H06. 
1406. 
1408. 
144G. 
i45(>. 
1468. 
1468. 
1468. 


Kai  Khatou. 
Ghazan  Khan. 
Mahomed, 
Abu  Seyd. 
Hoossein  Boozoorg. 
Aweis. 

Jellal  ud  Decn. 
Timour. 
Peer  Mahomed. 
Khnllccl  Sultan. 
Shah  llokh, 

Baber. 
Abu  Seyd, 
Hoossein  Mir^a. 
Kai'a  Mahomed. 


1420.  Secunder. 
1404.  Jehan  Shah. 
1466,  Hussiin  Ali. 
1499.  Shah  Ismael. 

SUPFAVHAN  DYMA9TY. 


1523, 

1576, 
1577. 
1582. 
1627, 
16  tl. 
1666. 
1694, 
1722. 


Tarn  asp, 
Ismaol  Mirza. 
Mahomed  Mirza. 
Abbas  the  Great. 
Shah  Suficc. 
Abbas  II, 
Shah  Siiliman, 
llOosseiii. 
Mahmoud  the  Af- 
ghan. 
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PALESTINE— ITS  VAKIOTJS  NAMES  — ITS  BOUNDARIES. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 
Geographical   View  of  Palestine  —  Physical 
Geography  —  Mountains  —  Rivei's  —  Lakes 

This  celcbrateil  country  has  borne 
various  names  at  ditfereiit  periods. 
Its  earliest  title  was  Canaan,  from 
the  son  of  Ham  of  that  name,  whose 
posterity  settled  here.  It  was  called 
the  Promised  Land,  because  it  was 
proniised  to  Abraham  and  his  de- 
scendants. It  was  called  the-Land' 
of  tite  Hebrews,  from  Eber,  the  an- 
cestor of  Abraham.  It  was  called 
the  Land  of  Israel,  from  Israel,  or 
Jacob ;  the  Holy  Land,  it  being  the 
residence  of  God's  chosen  people  ; 
Judea,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; 
and  Palestine,  from  a  portion  of 
its  ancient  inhabitants  —  the  Philis- 
tines. 

Palestine  lies  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at 
a  distance  of  about  five  thousand 
miles  from  New  York.  It  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  Georgia  and  Ala- 
bama. Its  extent  was  small*  for  a 
country  so  renowned  —  as  it  is  only 
about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
miles  long,  and  from  fifly  to  ninety 
wide.  It  contained  thirteen  thousand 
five  hundred  square  miles,  which  is 
less  than  one  third  the  extent  of  the 
stale  of  New  York. 

0(1  the  west,  I'aiestine  is  bounded 
by  the  Mediterranean;  on  the  north 
by  Pbcenicia  and  Syria ;  *  on  the 
east  by  the  Syrian  Desert,  which  ex- 
tends to  Mesopotamia  ;  on  the  south 
by  the  Arabian  Desert.  The  position 
of  this  country,  in  relation  to  others, 
may  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  map 
of  The  East,  p.  70.  This  topic  will 
be  .  further  explained  by  the  follow- 
ing 

Table, 

Showing  the  Distance  and  Direction  of  various  Places 
from  Jerusalem. 


—  Animals  — Vegetables  —  Soil  — :  Climate  — 
Political  Divisions — Glance  at  the  History  of 
Palestine — Towns  and  Cities. 


Pbci:a.  DLsUfroTn  Jerusalem. 

Memphis,  in  Egypt,  .......  300  .  , 

Ihebes,  Upper  Egypt,   400  .  , 

A.lexaTidria,  in  Egypt,   500  .  , 

Mount  Sinai,  in  Arabia,    ....  280  . 

Pctia,  in  Edom  or  Idumea,    .    .    .  150  ,  , 

Babylon,  in  Ch.ildea,  or  Babylonia,  430  . 

Ninf/veth,  in  Assyria,   450  . 

Persepolis,  in  Persia,    .    .    .    ■    ,  900  , 

River  Indus,  in  India   1750  . 

Ecbatana,  in  Media,   700  . 

Mount  Ararat,  in  Armenia,  ,    ,    .  600  . 

Antioch,  in  Syria,   300  . 

Damascus,  in  Syrin,,   200  . 

Cffisarea,  in  Asia  Minor,    ....  500  , 


Direaion  from  ictuaokm. 

Nearly  west. 
South-west. 
Nearly  south-west. 

Nearly  south. 
South. 
Nearly  east. 
Nearly  north-east. 
Nearly  east. 
East. 

Nearly  north-east. 
North-east. 

North. 

Neiirly  north. 
Nearly  north. 


*  At  the  present  time,  the  ancient  Syria,- Phcenice,  and 
Paloatinc,  ai'e  included  under  the  general  name  of  Syria.  To 
;he  view  of  thai  countiy  we  refer  for  various  geographical 
particulars. 


Sinyma,  in  Asia  Minor,    ....  900  .  .  Nearly  north-west 

Epnesus,  in  Asia  Minor,  ....  850  ,  .  Nearly  north-west. 

Byzantium,  or  Constantinople,  .    .  950  .  .  North-west. 

Athens,  in  Greece,   1500  .  .  Nearly  north-ivest. 

Uome,  in  Italy,  2f)00  ,  ,  Nearly  north-west. 

Carthage,  in  Africa,   800  .  .  Nearly  west. 

An  examination  of  the  map  at  p.  70  will  show  that 
Palestine,  and  the  adjacent  territory  of  Syria,  lay  in 
the  natural  route  of  land  travel  between  Egypt,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  Assyria,  on  one  side,  and  the  countries  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Europe  on  the  otlier.  It  therefore 
was  the  pathway  of  the  great  armies  which  in  ancient 
days  were  led  by  conquerors  from  one  side  of  the 
continent  to  the  other;  and  hence  this  territory  has 
been  involved  in  nearly  all  the  great  struggles  which 
for  forty  centuries  have  agitated  Asia. 

The  natural  features  of  Palestine  are  striking,  h  i^ 
covered  over  with  mountains,  hills,  and  valleys.  'r«  ' 
ranges  of  mountains  traverse  nearly  its  whole  lem::! 
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from  north  to  south:  of  those  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Jordan,  Lebanon  is  the  most  remarkable. 
It  is  very  elevated,  and  its  tops  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow.  Its  cedare,  so  ctilebrated  in 
ancient  days,  are  nearly  strii)ped  from  its  sides. 
In  forincr  times.  i.,cb;inon  was  ttie  abode  of 
eagles,  lions,  leoijards,  aiii)  other  savjige  bc-asts. 

Tiic  most  famous  , of  the  mountains  on  the 
east  of  the  Jordan,  are  Ileniion,  Bashan,  Gilead, 
and  Ahnrim.  The  former  is  covered  with  snow  : 
great  quantities  of  this  was  anciLsntly,  carried 
from  Hermon,  as  well  as  Lebanon,  to  Tyre, 
nnd  sold  as  a  luxury.  Bashan  was  famed  for 
Its  rich  pastures,  its  fuie  cattle,  and  its  stately 
oaks.  Gilead  was  noted  for  its  medical  gum 
or  bahn.  South  of  Gilead  are  the  Abarim 
Mountains,  on  the  highest  peak  of  which,  called 
I'isgali,  Moses  had  a  view  of  the  Promised  Land. 
Carmel^  on  the  sea-coast,  is  noted.  as  the  -res- 
idence  of  the  prophets  Elijah  and  Ehsha. 
North-east  from  Carmel  is  Movnt  Tahor^  on 
whose  summit  it  is  supposed  our  Savior's 
transfiguration  look  place.  North  of  this  is  the 
Mount  of  the  BeaLkudes,  wliere  Christ  delivered 
the  sermon  on  the  mount.  Mount  G-ilboa,,  in 
this  region,  is  famous  for  tlie  battle  in  which 
the  sons  of  riaul  were  slain. 

The  principal  river  of  Palestine  is  the  Jordan, 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hermon,  and, 
flowing  southwardly  one  hundred  and  forty 
miles,  empties  into  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is  deep 
and  rapid,  and  about  a  hundred  feet  in  width 
toward  its  mouth.  The  Jabbok,  Gadara,  and 
lleshbon  are  the  principal  tributaries  of  this 
stream. 

The  Dead  Sea,  or  Sea  of  the  Plains  or  Lake 
AspliaUiteSj  is  a  sah  lake,  remarkable  for  being 
fourteen  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Its  waters  are  bitter,  and  des- 
titute of  fish.  No  bird  frequents  its  bosom  or 
lis  shores.  All  around  is  still,  desolate,  and 
barren.  The  Sea  of  Galilee,  Sea  of  Genesa- 
retli,  or  Sea  of  Tiberius,  is  surrounded  by  boau- 
tifal  scenery.  The  River  Jordan  passes  tlirough 
it.  This  lake  is  the  sc  -ne  of  some  of  the  most 
interesiifig  passages  in  the  New  Testament 

The  mountainous  regions  of  Palestine,  abound- 
ing in  limestone,  are  filled  with  caves,  which 
in  early  times  were  the  abodes  of  targe  num- 
bers of  persons,  and  even  whole  tribes.  They 
were  often  resorted  to  for  concealment  or  de- 
fence, in  times  of  trouble,  war,  and  persecution. 

The  term  wilderness,  in  Scripture,  is  often 
applied  to  fields  and  high  plains  reserved"  for 
pasture.  Many  of  the  plains  of  Palestine,  as 
Esdraelon,  or  Megiddo,  Sharon,  the  Jordan, 
and  RephainT,  were  exceedingly  fertile. 

The  climate  of  Palestine  is  warm,  like  that 
of  South  Carolina,  though  the  high  and  hilly  re- 
gions are  more  temperate.  In  spring,  and  late 
in  autumn,  the  rains  are  copious;  in  summer, 
there  is  no  rain,  hut  the  dews  are  heavy.  In 
the  latter  part  of  this  season,  the  east  wind  dries 
up  vegetation  and  withers  the  herbage.  The 
physical  features  of  this  country  furnish  to  the 
sacred  writers  an  unboimded  source  of  beautiful 
ind  striking  imagery. 

In  ancient  times,  Palestine  was  a  prolific 
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View  of  Mouiil  T.fitjation. 


Mount  Carmel. 
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Camel,  Ox,  and  Ass. 
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ANIMALS— VEGETABLE  PRODUCTIONS 


jountr)' ;  the  ptistures  were  teeming  with  flocks ;  the 
valleys  were  covered  with  corn  ;  and  the  hiii  sides 
were  clothed  with  vineyards.  Solomon  had  forty 
-housand  stalls  of  horses  for  his  chariots,  hesides  drom- 
edaries. The  children  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  Manasseh 
looli  fifty  thousand  camels  from  the  Arabs.  Asses 


and  mules  were  numerous,  and  the  white  ass,  or 
atun,  was  an  object  of  peculiar  value  and  high  regard. 
We  are  told  that  Job  had  no  less  than  a  thousand  of 

these.  The  fallings  of  Bashan  are  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture.    Sheep  and  goats  were  abundant. 

Among  the  wild  animals  were  the  bear,  fox,  wolf 


Wliile  Ass. 


,ion,  leopard,  and  jackal.  The  latter  animal,  seeming 
a  compound  of  the  dog  and  wolf,  was  common,  find 
went  about  in  prowling  bands,  destroying  the  sheep, 
robbing  the  graveyards,  hanging  upon  the  skirts  of 
armies,  and  even  entering  the  houses  —  carrying  ofl" 
leather  harnesses,  boots,  and  shoes,  for  food.  Iii  pur- 
suing their  dreary  hunt,  they  were  accustomed  to  cheer 
each  other  whh  a  desolate  yell,  like  that  of  wailing 


# 
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children.  It  is  conjeclured  by  some  learnea  men, 
that  the  foxes  of  Samson,  which  set  fire  to  the  fields 
of  the  Philistines,  were  jackals. 

Among  the  remarkable  vegetable  productions  of 
this  quarter  of  the  world,  we  may  mention  the  stately 
cedars  of  Lebanon  ;  the  palm-tree,  one  of  the  noblest 
products  of  the  forest;  the  mustard  plant,  that  here 
grows  to  such  a  height  as  to  cover  a  tent ;  the  pome- 
granate, a  delicious  fruit ;  the  mandrake,  to  which  the 
Jews  attached  many  superstitious  notions  ;  with  other 
trees,  plants,  and  shrubs, -common  to  this  region. 

The  fertiiity  of  Palestine,  of  which  we  have  spoken. 


was,  to  a  great  extent,  tbe  result  of  cultivation  ;  for  at 
the  present  day,  large  portions  of  the  country,  once 
covered  with  crops,  are  absolutely  barren  and  des- 
olate. A  few  valleys  and  districts  are  still  produc- 
tive ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  portion  bears  the  same 
general  aspect  of  waste  and  poverty  which  belongs 
to  the  other  dominions  of  Turkey,  The  present 
population  of  Palestine  is  hardly  a  million,  while  in 
the  time  of  King  David  it  was  from  five  to  seven  mil- 
lions. 

In  order, to  understand  the  many  changes  in  tbe  po- 
litical divisions  of  this  country,  it  is  necessary  to  glance 
at  the  course  of  its  history.  Abraham,  having  re- 
moved from  Mesopotamia,  setded  in  Canaan,  which 
at  that  remote  period  —  previous  even  to  the  settlemen 
of  Greece  —  wus  filled  with  various  populous  tribes. 
Long  after,  when  the  Israelites  returned  from  Egypi 
and  entered  the  countiy  under  the  command  of  Josh- 
ua, about  1450  B.  C,  it  was  occupied  by  nations, 
some  of  which  had  large  cities,  and  were  considera- 
bly advanced  in  the  arts.  A  sketch  of  these,  with 
a  map,  will  be  found  in  Chapter  XCL,  beginning  at 
p.  154. 

An  account  of  the  distribution  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory amoDg  the  twelve  tribes,  will  be  found  at  p.  165. 

For  several  hundred  years,  tbe  tribes  continued  either 
under  the  government  of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  the  swa) 
of  judges,  who  were  remarkable  persons,  coming  into 
notice  by  the  call  of  emergency  or  necessity. 

Under  Saul,  the  first  king,  all  the  tribes  were  united, 
and  David,  who  succeeded,  extended  the  boundaries 
of  the  kingdom,  and  raised  the  nation  to  its  highest 
pitch  of  wealth  and  power.  Solomon  succeeded;  and 
during  his'  reign  the  country  continued  to  Oourish. 
This  was  the  period  of  the  Greek  poet  Homer, — 
about  1000  B.  C.  At  ibis  time,  the  ancient  empires 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia  were  in  all  their  splendor, 
Phcenicia  was  the  great  leader  in  commerce ;  Egypt 
had,  perhaps,  passed  its  zenith  of  power  and  glory; 
Asia  Minor  and  Greece  were  peopled,  and  many  petty 
kingdoms  were  rising  into  notice. 
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Under  Relioboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  the  Israelit- 
'sh  nation  was  divided  into  two  kingdoms,  Judak  and 
Israel,  (975  B.  C.)  Judah  consisted  of  the  tribes  of 
Tudah  and  Benjamin,  and  Jerusalem  was  the  capital. 
The  other  ten  tribes  adhered  to  Israel,  of  wfiich  Sa- 
maria was  the  capital.  Israel  continued  for  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  when  it  was  conquered 
by  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  the  people  mostly  carried 
into  captivity,  (729  B.  C.)  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
an  independent  kingdom  for  more  than  a  century  after ; 
but  Jerusalem  was  taken,  the  temple  destroyed,  and 
:he  inhabitants  carried  into  captivity  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, king  of  Babylon. 

For  a  long  space,  the  Jews  were  subject  successive- 
ly to  the  Persians,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Syrians,  and 
at  last  to  the  Romans.  It  was  in  the  year  G3  B.  C. 
that  Palestine  was  conquered  by  Pompey,  and  fen'  many 


centuries  it  was  a  portion  of  the  Homan  empire.  It  was 
conquered  by  the  Saracen  khalifs  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, and  finally  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks,  which  continues  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  Palestine  was  divided 
into  four  districts — Judea,  Samaria^  and  Galilee^  west 
of  the  Jordan ;  and  Percea,  east  of  the  Jordan. 

The  towns  and  cities  of  Palestine  have  undergone 
mutations  which  seem  almost  incredible.  Jerusalem, 
once  containing  a  million  of  inhabitants,  is  an  inferioi 
place,  with  fifteen  thousand  people ;  Gaza,  which 
withstood  Alexander  for  seven  months,  is  little  more 
than  a  large  village,  every  trace  of  its  ancient  strength 
having  disappeared  ;  Jericho^  once  second  only  to  Je- 
rusalem, and  under  the  Romans  possessing  an  amphi- 
theatre and  a  liippodrome,  is  one  of  the  dirtiest  and 
mcano^t  v'l]ap:es  in  the  country.    Joppa,  the  seaport 


Juppa,  or  Juffa. 


of  Jerusalem,  now  called  Jajfa,  is  a  place  of  high 
antiquity.  It  is  built  on  an  eminence,  wliich  projects 
into  the  sea.  It  is  now  an  insignificant  town,  though 
few  spots  on  the  globe  have  witnessed  more  stirring 
events.  Cana,  of  Galilee,  where  Christ  wrought  his 
first  miracle,  is  so  nearly  lost  that  its  site  is  matter  of 
dispute.-  Bethlehem,  the  birthplace  of  David  and  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  iV^lzare^/^,  where  our  Savior  lived  the 
first  thirty-three  years  of  his  life,  are  identified,  and, 


like  must  other  places  in  Palestine,  memorable  as 
being  connected  with  his  history,  arc  marked  hy 
churches,  or  temples,  which  are  attended  by  priests 
and  monks.  Samaria^  the  capital  of  the  kings  of  Is- 
rael, raised  to  great  splendor  by  Herod,  who  made  it 
his  residence,  is  a  heap  of  ruins,  occupied  by  misera- 
ble Arabs.  A  recent  traveller  here  found  an  Arab 
turning  his  plough  around  one  of  the  columns  of  the 
very  palace  erected  by  the  haughty  Herod  I 


Askelon,  one  of  the  strong  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
is  a  mournful  scene  of  desolation  — a  mass  of  unin- 
habiied  ruins.  its  massive  walls  are  thrown  down, 
and  its  port  is  tilled  up  wiih  stones,  "  The  king  shall 
oensh  from  Gaza,  and  Askelon  shall  not  be  inhabit- 


Riiiiis  of  Aslteloii. 

ed,"  said  the  prophet  Zechariah;  and  the  event  con 
forms  to  the  prediction.     Ashdod,  which  wiihslocd 
tlie   Egyptian  king,  Psammeticus,  for  twenty-nine 
years  —  the  longest  seigo  on  record — is  a  miscable 
vdlage,  amid  heaps  of  ruins. 
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MoBQue  of  Aliraliam  at  Orfa. 


CHAPTER  LXXSV. 

1996  to  1821  B.  C. 

Calling  of  Abraham  —  His  Migration  to  Ca- 
naan. 

The  people  who  now  claim  our  attention  have  heen 
Known  by  several  names ;  Hebrews,  Israelites^  and 
Jews;  these  having  been  given  to  them  in  the  succes- 
sive periods  of  their  history.    The  last  is  the  name  by 

which  they  have  generally  been  called  for  many  ages 
past,  and  is  derived  from  Judah,  who  was  the  head  of 
the  principal  tribe. 

This  nation,  without  reference  to  its  religious  bchcf, 
is  among  the  most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind. It  sprang  from  one  definite  stock,  at  an  early 
period  of  the  world,  and  has  ever  siyce  retained  its 
individual,  isolated  character  amid  an  infinite  variety 
of  fortune.  The  Jews  have  ever  been  known  as  a 
peculiar  people,  whether  united  jn  national  sovereignty 
under  varying  forms  of  government,  or  expelled  from 
their  native  land,  and  dispersed  among  other  nations. 
They  constitute,  perhaps,  the  only  unmiugled  race 
which  can  boast  a  very  remote  antiquity ;  and,  though 
hated,  scorned,  and  oppressed,  in  most  countries,  they 
subsist  a  numerous  and  often  a  thriving  people.  In 
all  the  clianges  of  mannere  and  opinions  around  them, 
they  preserve  their  time-hallowed  institutions,  their 
national  spirit,  and  their  deathless  hope  of  restoration 
to  grandeur  and  happiness  in  the  houie  of  their  fathers,* 

The  religious  history  of  this  people  is  also  peculiar 
and  extraordinary.   It  informs  us  in  regard  to  opinions 

*  "If  we  ape^  of  pedigrees,  the  Talbots,  Percys,  and 
Howards,  are  like  mushrooms  of  yesterday !   Show  me  a  Jew, 

and  yoi.i  show  me  a  man  whose  gonoalogical  tree  springs  from 
Abraham's  bosom,  whose  family  is  older  than  the  decalogue, 
and  who  boars  incontrovertible  evidence,  in  every  line  of  his 
Oriental  eounlenance,  of  the  authentiulty  of  his  descent 
through  hundi^eds  of  successive  generations. 

"  You  see  him  a  living  argument  of  the  truth  of  divine  rev- 
elation. In  him  you  behold  the  literal  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecies.  With  him  you  ascend  the  sti'eam  of  time,  not 
voyaging  by  the  help  of  the  dim,  uncertain,  and  fallacious 
liglrt  of  tradition,  but  guided  by  an  emanation  of  the  same 
hght  wiiich  to  his  nation  was  a  'cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar 
of  iire  by  night.'  In  him  you  see  the  representative  ol'  ilie 
once  favored  people  of  God,  to  wlrom,  as  to  the  chosen  of 
mankind,  he  revealed  himself  their  legislator,  protector,  and 
rcing;  who  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of 
"ho  ho'ise  of  bondage.  You  behold  him  established,  as  it 
were,  forever  in  the  pleasant  places  allotted  him.   You  trace 


and  ceremonies,  events  and  transactions,  of  a  kind 
widely  different  from  any  odiers,  and  instructs  man- 
kind in  a  mode  unknown  to  other  narratives,  because 
it  brings  directly  into  view  the  supernatural  operations 
of  the  Creator.  Throughout  tjie  whole  history,  the 
divine  design  seems  to  be  kept  in  view,  in  setting  apart 
one  family  from,  the  rest  of  the  nations ;  and  that  is,  to 
preserve  the  true  religion  in  the  vvorld,  and  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  great  development,  by  Jesus  Chrisf, 
in  after  ages.  The  national  faith,  amid  all  its  expo- 
sures and  temporary  suspensions,  is  idemified  with  ihe 
history  of  the  nation.  To  a  Jew,  state  and  church  are 
ever  the  same  ;  his  government  is  his  religion,  and  bis 
religion  is  his  government. 

The  father  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  Abraham,  at 
first  called  Abram,  born  in  the  year  199f!  B.  C.  Ho 
was  a  member  of  a  pastoral  family,  whose  head  was 
Terah,  and  whose  brethren  were  Nahor  and  Haran. 
Haran,  probably  the  eldest,  died  early,  leaving  a  son 
named  Lot.  Abram  was  married  to  Sarai,  daughter 
of  Terah  by  another  wife.  Nahor  married  Milcnh,  a 
daughter  of  Haran. 

The  native  place  of  this  family  was  Ur,t  a  district 
of  Chaldea.  This  region,  though  well  suited  for  pas- 
ture, was  not  adapted  to  tillage,  as  it  was  an  open,  dry 
and  barren  country.  It  could  not,  therefore,  supporf 
a  numerous  people,  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
wei-e  destined  to  be,  The  nature  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  design  of  God,  as  will  hereafter  apjiear, 
would  not  admit  of  the  continuance  of  this  household 
where  they  had  hitherto  resided.    Aside  from  its 


him  by  the  peculiar  mercy  of  his  God,  in  hia  transition  state 
from  bondage  to  freedom,  and,  by  the  innate  depravity  of  his 
human  nature,  from  prosperity  to',  insolence,  ingratitude,  and 
rebellion. 

*' Following  Mm  on,  you  find  him  the  serf  of  liome,  You 
trace  him  from  the  smouldering  ashes  of  Jerusalem,  an  out- 
cast and  a  wanderer  in  all  lands  ;  the  persecutor  of  Christ, 
you  find  liim  the  persecutor  of  Christiana,  bearing  all  things, 
suffering  all  things,  strong  in  the  pride  of  human  knowledge, 
stifi&iecked,  and  gainsaying,  hoping  all  things ;  '  For  the  Lord 
will  have  mercy  oh  Jacob,  and  will  yet  choose  Israel,  and  set 
them  in  their  own  lands;  and  the  strangers  shall  be  joined 
with  them,  and  they  shall  cleave  to  the  house  of  Jacob.'  "  — 
Blackwood. 

t  The  city  of  Orfa,  in  Mesopotamia,  is  imagined  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  Abraham;  and  here  a  splendid  mosque  is 
erected  to  his  memory,  as  we  have  stated  in  the  iutrodiietion 
to  Assyria. 
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liiicorigenial  soil,  it  was  the  locality  and  the  inspiror  of 
1  laEse  worship.  On  hs  spacious  plains  of  Chaldea, 
where  the  nights  are  coo!  and  serene,  a  pastoral  people 
would  naturally  direct  their  attention  to  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Hence»  not  only  was  tlm  science  of  i^tronomy 
first  cultivated  here,  but  the  earliest  form  of  idolatry 
was  adopted;  viz.,  the  worship  of  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  which  we  have  already  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  Sabeism. 

A  change  of  location,  so  common  to  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  the  East,  at  length  took  place  among  the 
family  of  Terah,  vyhicli  migrated  to  Charros,  or  Haran 
—  a  barren  region  lying  west  of  EJr.  Here  they  had 
not  long  been  settled,  before  Abrani,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Gfod,  set  forth  to  establish  an  independent 
tribe  in  a  distant  country.  It  was  a  separation,  as 
already  intimated,  for  high  religious  purposes,  and  oc- 
curred 1921  B.  C.  Lot,  the  son  of  his  brother,  Haran, 
chose  to  accompany  him.  Abram  was  now  in  his 
75th  year,  and  he  had  already,  while  in  Ur,  received 
a  divine  commumcation  on  the  subject  of  his  removal 
into  a  new  region,  and  the  future  destinies  of  his  pos- 
terity. He  had  the  promise  of  a  numerous  race,  and 
a  mysterious  intimation  was  added,  that  some  portion 
of  his  future  progeny  should  exercise  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  the  world. 

The  family  of  Abram  at  this  time  included  a  group 
of  several  jiersoiis;  and,  witii  all  their  servants  and 
(locks,  they  commenced  their  removal.  He  must  have 
taken  a  north-western  direction,  over  a  part  of  the 
desert  of  Syria.  It  was  a  long  journey  of  at  least 
three  hundred  miles  from  his  home.  Tradition  says 
that  he  dwelt  some  time  near  Damascus.  According 
to  the  Bible,  the  first  part  of  Palestine  in  Which  be  set- 
tled was  Sic/iem,  a  valley  five  hundred  yards  wide, 
between  the  mountains  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  running  into 
a  fine  plain,  seven  or  eight  miles  long  and  one  or  two 
broad,  on  the  east.  Then  he  moved  to  a  mountain  on 
the  east  side  of  Bethel;  afterwards,  he  journeyed 
towards  the  south.  '  When  he  first  came  into  the 
country,  we  learn,  from  the  sacred  record,  that  "  the 
Canaanite  was  in  the  land."  It  was  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, therefore,  to  which  he  was  called,  and  which  was 
promised  to  hira  and  his  descendants. 

The  first  inhabitants  of  this  country  were  descended 
from  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham,  and  the  eleven  sons  of 
that  patriarch.  Here  they  flourished  exceedingly  ; 
trade  and  war  seem  to  have  been  their  first  occu- 
pations. These,  with  manufactures,  gave  rise  to  their 
riches,  and  to  the  several  colonies  settled  by  them 
subsequently  over  almost  all  the  islands  and  niarittme 
provinces  of  the  Mediterranean.  That  they  wei-e  an 
ingenious  people,  and  somewhat  advanced  in  the  arts 
even  in  the  time  of  Abram,  is  not  to  be  doubted.  In- 
cluding the  Phosnicians,  they  must  be  considered  as 
among  the  more  early  civilized  communities,  however 
rude  they  were  in  comparison  with  some  nations  who 
followed  them. 

Among  this  people  were  the  different  classes  of  mer- 
chants, artificers,  soldiers,  shepherds,  and  husbandmen. 
Those  wlio  resided  on  the  sea-coast  were  merchants 
and  artificers  —  oi:cu[)ations  in  which  the  neighboring 
Phoenicians  wen^  enjjaiif^d.  Tiiey  who  resided  inland, 
in  fixed  aboiles  and  walled  ])laces,  cultivated  the  land. 
Shepherds  and  soldiers  led  a  more  wandering  life.  In 
war,  they  manifested  courage  and  craf^.  Their  reli- 
gion seems  to  have  been  uncontaminated  to  the  days 
of  Abram,  when  Melchizedek,  being  among  them,  was 


a  priest  of  the  most  high  God  ;  but,  as  wili  be  seen  m 
due  time,  they  must  have  rapidly  degenerated.  From 
the  earliest  times,  the  Phtenicians  were  addicted  to 
learning.  The  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy 
were  invented  or  improved  by  them,  and  they  are  known 
to  have  introduced  letters  into  Grpece.  In  manu- 
factures and  architecture  they  had  made  some  prog- 
ress at  a  very  early  period.'  From  the  brief  account 
which  the  Scripl\n'es  give  of  the  dealings  of  Abram 
with  the  Canaanites,  it  would  appear  that  the  arts  of 
the  PhoMiicians  were  spread  among  them,  for  they 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  mcney,  and  other  in- 
ventions, which  indicate  a  degree  of  advancement  in 
intellectual  culture. 

The  occurrence  of  a  famine  in  Canaan,  soon  after 
he  arrived  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  induced  Abram  to 
remove  into  Egypt,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  pro- 
ductive corn  countries  of  antiquity.  Here  liis  domestic 
peace  was  exposed  and  invaded,  partly  by  means  of 
his  own  disingenuousness,  and  partly  through  the 
cu]3idity  of  the  Egyptian  monarch.  Fearing  fliat  his 
fair  wife  might  be  seized  and  transferred  to  the  harem 
of  Pharaoh,  and  that  he  might  be  slain  on  her  account, 
he  adopted  the  precaution  of  making  her  assume  the 
name  of  his  sister,  she  being  in  fact  his  step-sister. 

The  artifice,  however,  brought  him  into  difKculty, 
for  Sarai  was  taken  and  narrowly  escaped  being  added 
to  the  number  of  the  king's  wives.  The  divine  visita- 
tion upon  the  latter,  for  his  breach  of  hospitality  to  the 
stranger,  induced  him  a!  once  to  restore  her  to  her 
husband ;  and  Abram  returned  to  Canaan  with  all  the 
possessions- he  had  acquired  in  Egypt,  including  large 
presents  which  he  had  received  trom  Pharaoh  on  ac- 
count of  his  wife.  Abram's  wealth  is  described  as 
being  veiy  great,  consisting  not  only  of  flocks  and 
herds,  usually  the  principal  property  of  a  pastoral 
chieftain,  but  of  gold  and  silver. 

Abram  first  re-occupied  his  former  encampment  be- 
tween Bethel  and  Hai,  aaid  offered  sacrifice  for  his  safe 
return  from  Egypt.  As  the  former  inhabitants  doubt- 
less possessed  much  of  the  best  land,  the  remainder 
could  not,  in  one  district,  support  such  large  flocks  as 
were  owned  by  Abram  and  Lot.  This  circumstance 
created  a  difficulty  between  ihe  herdsmen  of  the  two 
patriarchs.  Fearing  this  might  prove  prejudicial  to 
their  interests  among  the  native  clans,  they  put  an  end 
to  it  by  agreeing  to  separate.  Lot  departed  eastward 
into  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Jordan,  which  had  within 
its  borders  a  large  and  flourishing  population,  dwelling 
in  cities  and  towns.  After  the  separation,  —  which  was 
an  event  propitious  to  the  isolation  of  the  cliosen  fam- 
ily,—  the  Lord  renewed  his  promise  to  Abram  of  a 
countless  race  to  proceed  from  him,  and  of  the  fail 
land  which  was  to  be  their  inheritance.  Abram  again 
changed  his  residence,  and  the  tents  of  his  tribe  were 
pitched  in  the  "  plain  of  Mamre,  that  Was  in  Hebron." 

At  this  juncture  occurred  the  first  wars  the  details 
of  which  are  recorded  in  history,  and  in  them  the  head 
of  the  Hebrew  nafion  became  implicated.  Lot,  who 
had  not  been  long  in  his  new  location,  was  taken  cap- 
tive with  others,  when  Sodom  —  the  place  in  which  he 
lived  —  and  all  the  adjacent  region  was  ravaged  and 
subdued  by  the  arms  of  Chedorlaomcr,  king  of  Elam. 
This  prince,  joining  in  a  confederacy  of  kingdoms,  oi 
pvedatoiy  tribes,  on  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  had, 
thirteen  years  before,  attacked  the  princt^s  of  the  val- 
ley of  the  Jordan,  and  subjected  them  to  the  paymcni 
of  tribute.    They  were  invaded  again  in  consequence 
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jf  endeavoring  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  with  the 
same  success  on  the  part  of  the  invaders. 

When  the  news  of  Lot*s  disaster  was  conveyed  to 
Abrara  by  one  who  had  escaped,  he  immediately  col- 

'ected  three  hundred  and  eighteen  of  his  own  servants, 
and  with  some  of  his  confederates  in  the  vicinity,  he 
pursued  the  enemy  to  a  place  near  the  fountains  of  the 
Jordan.  Here  he  made  a  night  attack  upon  them, 
dispersed  them,  and  brought  back  Lot  and  the  captives 
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in  safety.  He  recovered  also  the  booty  which  the  dep- 
redators had  taken  away.  ■  He  was  greeted,  o.i  his 
return,  as  a  victorious  leader.  One  extraordinary  per- 
sonage paid  him  a  peculiar  honor.  Melchisedek,  ihe 
king  of  Salem, — probably  Jerusalem,— who  united  in 
his  person  the  offices  of  king  and  priest,  and  worshipped 
the  one  true  God,  brouglit  forth  bread  and  wine,  and 
blessed  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 


View  on  the  Bhoies  of  the  Dead  Sea. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVI. 

1996  to  1821  B.  C. 

History  of  Abraham,  continued. 

ProsPEROus  in  external  circumstances,  still  the  pious 
patriarch  had  no  heir.  Notwithstanding  the  divino 
assurances  given  on  the  subject  of  a  numerous  poster- 
ity, he  began  to  indulge  some  anxiety.  He  was,  there- 
fore, again  confirmed,  through  a  divine  vision,  in  the 
expectation  which  he  had  be^  led  to  form,  preceded, 
indeed,  by  an  audible  voice  from  heaven.  The  vision 
was  of  a  prophetic  character,  and  the  fate  of  his  de- 
scendants, through  several  succeeding  ages,  was  briefly 
pictured  to  him.  At  the  same  time,  the  whole  terri- 
tory, from  the  Euphrates  to  the  sea,  was  insured  by 
covenant  to  his  offspring. 

In  despair  of  having  children,  the  custom  of  the 
East  was  adopted,  by  Sarai,  of  substituting  a  slave  in 
her  place,  whose  children  were  entitled  to  all  the  rank 
and  privileges  of  legitimacy.  Hagar,  an  Egyptian 
servant,  was  thus  substituted,  and  the  son  which  she 
bore  to  Abram  was  called  IshmaeJ.  To  this  child 
Abram  was  strongly  attached,  and,  though  assured, 
some  years  afterwards,  by  a  new  revelation,  that  Sarai 
would  have  a  son,  he  desired  to  transfer  the  blessing  to 
Ishmael,  rather  than  to  the  unborn.  But  such  was 
not  the  divine  will ;  the  race  of  Abram  was  to  have 
no  taint  of  illegitimacy.  He  was  now  commanded  to 
dssume  the  name  of  Abraham^ — father  of  a  multi- 
tude,— or  the  progenitor  of  a  great  people,  who  were  to 
become  masters  of  Palestine.  Distinguished,  from  this 
period,  by  the  rite  of  circumcision,  they  were  to  be 
constituted,  in  this  speciai  sense,  likewise,  a  peculiar 
nation.  At  this  same  period,  the  name  of  Sarai  was 
changed  to  SaraJi. 


Subsequent  to  these  tiansactions  was  the  destrucnoii 
of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and  Zehoim,the  licehtioua 
cities  ainong  whose  people  Lot  had  taken  up  his  abode. 
The  intercessions  of  the  benevolent  patriarch  for  the 
preservation  of  these  places  would  have  availed,  had 
ten  righteous  persons  been  found  within  their  pre- 
cincts ;  but  tlie  guilt  was  universal,  and  the  ruin  became 
inevitable.  The  event,  with  its  causes  and  conse- 
quences, is  minutely  narrated  in  the  sacred  volume, 
which  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  violation  of  the 
sacred  laws  of  nature  and  hospitality  of  which  the 
people  were  guilty,  on  a  certain  occasion,  and  of  the 
fiery  inundation  that  swallowed  them  up.  Physical 
causes,  directed  by  Providence,  were  doubtless  em- 
ployed to  effect  the  ruin  of  this  portion  of  the  valley 
watered  by  the  Jordan.  Present  appearances,  as  well 
as  the  records  of  history,  show  the  reality  and  the 
nature  of  the  catastrophe  here  described.  All  whc 
visit  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea  unite  in  their  testi- 
mony as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  whole  region ;  the 
precipitous  crags  hanging  over  dull  and  gloomy  waves, 
tiie  apparent  purity  of  the  water,  and  yet  the  bitter 
saltness  of  its  taste,  the  unwholesome  fogs  that  envelop 
the  surface,  and  the  clots  of  asphaltus,  which  are  con- 
tinually rising  up  from  the  bottom.  Evident  traces  of 
volcanic  action  appear  throughout  the  valley.* 


*  The  Dead  Soa,  of  which,  so  many  strange  stories  have 
been  told,  is  about  forty-four  miles  long  and  eleven  broad. 
Some  raako  it  considerably  more,  some  rather  leas.  It  lies  in 
a  deeply  depressed  hollow,  having  mountains  of  twenty-five 
hundred  feet  on  the  east,  and  fifteen  hundred  on  the  west. 
From  its  great  depth,  and  the  concentration  of  heat  over  it, 
increased  by  the  glare  from  its  whitish  and  naked  borders,  it 
has  been  compared  to  a  seething  caldron.  Its  surface  is  many 
hundred  feet —  accounts  varj'  from  Ave  hundred  to  fourteen 
hundred  feet  —  below  that  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  and 
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Lot  providentially  escaped  from  the  devoted  city 
where  he  dwelt,  but  his  wife,  lingering  behind,  became 
a  victim  of  the  divine  displeasure,  being  changed  into 
a  pillar  of  salt.  Lot  fled  from  the  devoted  city,  first 
to  Zoar,  which  was  spared  at  his  instance  ;  afterwards 
he  took  refuge  in  the  adjacent  mountains,  wliere  his 
daughters  betrayed  him,  during  a  state  of  intoxication, 
into  gross  iniquity- 
Soon  after  tliis  period,  Abraham  removed  from  the 
^lains  of  Mamre  into  the  country  of  the  Philistines, 
where  the  licentious  designs  of  King  Abimelech,  in 
respect  to  Sarah,  were  arrested  by  a  direct  monition 
of  God,  in  consequence  of  which  Sarah  was  sent 
back  to  her  husbarid,'  with  many  valuable  presents. 
At  the  appointed  time,  the  child  of  promise,  afterwards 
named  Isaac,  was  born,  in  the  year  1896  B.  C,  Abra- 
ham being  a  hundred  years  old.  The  birth  was  an 
occasion  of  unwonted  joy,  and  was  celebrated  by  a 
household  feast.  An  alloy  to  this  happiness  sprang 
up,  at  length,  from  the  jealousy  which  the  free-born 

I  child  occasioned  to  Hagar  and  her  son  ;  for  ihe  former 
had  scarcely  attained  his  seventh  year,  when  his 
mother,  perceiving  that  Ishmael  treated  him  with  dis- 
respect, resolved  to  part  them  forever.  SarahV. 
request,  enforced  by  divine  sanction,  induced  the  pa- 
triarch to  send  Hagar  and  her  son  away.  Though 

I  tlie  son  of  the  bondwoman  might  have  no  share  in  the 
inheritance,  yet,  according  to  divine  promise,  Ishmael 
was  to  become  the  father  of  a  great  nation.* 

About  twenty-five  years  after  this  event,  Abraham's 
faith  and  obedience  were  put  to  the  most  severe  trial, 
as  he  was  commanded  by  the  great  Disposer  of  life  to 
tEike  his  beloved  son  to  a  certain  mountain,  and  there 
offer  him  up  as  a  burnt  sacrifice.    Abraham  prepared 

its  level  varies  ton  to  iiftcon  feet,  at  difE^eut  seasons,  the 
evaporation  being,  of  course,  immense. 

Precipitous  crags,  of  frowning  grandeur,  hang  over  this 
remarkable  sea;  a  solemn  desolation  is  the  characteristic 
feature  of  its  scenery ;  the  shadow  of  death  scorns  to  rest 
upon  it.  Yet  there  ;in',  on  itn  shores,  occasional  patches  of 
verdure,  where  a  fresh  water  stream,  of  which  there  aro  sev- 
eral, flows  into  it.  In  such  spots  reeds  and  palms  are  found, 
and  at  Engedi  are  also  cultivated  fields.  Excellent  drinking 
water  is  found  by  digging  in  the  dark  brown  sand  of  the 
shore. 

A  writer  boloniring  to  tho  expedition  sent  by  our  govern- 
ment, in  1848,  to  sui-vey  this  sea,  gives  us  the  following  facts  : 
Near  the  northei-n  end,  the  sea  was  found  to  be  two  hundred 
and  forty  feet  deep  ;  near  the  middle,  ten  hundred  and  eighty ; 
at  the  south  bay,  one  to  five  feet.  The  bottom  is  of  mud, 
slime,  or  salt  crystals.  The  water  is  very  salt  and  bitter, 
transparent,  and  surprisingly  buoyant ;  so  much  so,  that  a 
horse  led  in  had  his  legs  lifted  to  the  surface,  and  was  thrown 
over  upon  his  side.  Tlie  extreme  density  of  the  water  was 
further  manifested,  not  only  iiy  the  boat's  drawing  less 
water  than  when  floating  on  the  Jordan,  but  by  the  solid 
thumping  of  the  waves,  in  a  stoim,  against  the  boats.  Tliis 
the  iron  boat  was  able  to  bear ;  but  the  copper  boat  was  so 
battered  as  to  require  repairs  ;  a  wooden  boat  would  proba- 
bly have  boon  destroyed. 

Lavoisier's  analysis  gives,  in  one  nundred  grains  of  the 
water,  six  and  a  quarter  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  about 
thirty-eight  and  a  seventh  of  muriated  lime,  and  muriate  of 
magnesia.  On  bathing  in  it,  the  skin  becomes  covei-ed  with 
an  oily  substance,  occasioning  prickling  and  very  uncomfort- 
able sensations,  till  washed  off  in  fresh  water.  While  the 
surveyors  were  floating  on  this  sea,  so  completely  was  tho 
atmosphere  saturated,  that  even  their  clothing  became  salt, 
and  the  skin  of  tho  hands  and  face,  during  the  day,  became 
stifi",  disagreeable,  and  oily,  with  a  prickly  feeling.  Common 
salt  would  not  dissolve  in  the  water,  and  it  is  said  to  preserve 
vegetable  and  animal  substances,  immersed  in  it,  from  decay. 
The  Htones  of  the  beach  were  incrusted  with  salt ;  and  in  tho 
coTirse  of  an  hour,  fresh  footprints  iii  the  sand  were  covered 
with  an  incrustation.   This  was  in  the  month  of  ^  ApriL 


to  obey,  and  had  actually  proceeded  so  far  as  to  raise 
the  sacrificial  kiiife  in  order  to  give  the  fatal  blow 
when  his  arm  was  arrested,  and  an  animal  was  sub- 
stituted in  the  room  of  Isaac.  The  place  of  this  trans- 
action was  Mount  Moi'iah,  which  Abraham  called  Je- 
hovah Jirek —  the  Lord  will  provide.  In  this  case,  the 
conduct  of  the  patriarch  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  simple 
though  signal  act  of  faith,  in  no  respect  analogous  to 
the  impious  offering  of  the  first  born,  in  the  worship 
of  Moloch. 

Abraham's  honorable  and  quiet  demeanor  towanl  his 
neighbors  was  well  calculated  to  conciliate  the  affec- 
tion of  the  surrounding  tribes,  so  thai,  on  the  death  ot 
Sarah,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  procuring  her  sepulture 
in  the  territory  of  a  neighboring  prince.  He  had 
lived  with  her  about  thirty-six  years  from  the  birth  of 
Isaac.  The  place  which  he  purchased  for  the  purpose 
was  the  cave  of  Machpelali,  with  the  field  belonging 
to  it,  the  property  of  Ephron  the  Hittite.  He  gave 
four  hundred  pieces  of  silver  for  it,  and  there  he 
deposited  the  remains  of  his  wife.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  Hebrew  people  were  to  be  separate  from 
eveiy  other,  and  this  separation  was  to  be  observed  in 
the  article  of  sepulture.  It  was  on  this  account  that 
Abraham  refused  to  accept  the  generous  offer  of  the 
chiefs  of  the  tribe  of  Heth,  to  bury  his  dead  in  their 
national  sepulchres.  This  might  have  the  appearance 
of  a  formal  union  between  the  clans.  He  even  re- 
fused it  as  a  gift,  and  insisted  on  purchasing  a  separate 
field. 

The  Abrahamic  family,  in  the  progress  of  its  his- 
tory, is  marked  by  another  instance  of  isolation  —  and 
that  pertains  to  ite  marriages.  The  wife  of  the  now 
marriageable  Isaac,  who  was  in  his  fortieth  year,  mua\ 


No  living  thing  was  found  in  the  sea ;  the  fish  that  the 
fresh  and  salt  streams — for  there  were  severd  of  both,  warm 

as  well  as  cold  —  brought  into  the  sea,  —  and  the  streams  con- 
tained plenty,  —  were  suffocated  on  coming  into  its  waters,  and 
floated  dead  upon  the  surface.  Ksh,  too,  that  were  taken  alive, 
in  tho  streams,  by  the  party,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  imme- 
diately perished.  Ducks,  however,  were  seen  swimming  and 
playing  upon  the  water,  and  birds  flying  over  it. 

At  the  extreme  south  point  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  a  ridge  of 
rock  salt,  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high 
and  five  miles  long.  Here  is  found  what  the  Arabs  tradi- 
tionally deem  to  be  Lot's  wife,  transformed  into  a  pillar  of 
salt.  It  is  a  column  of  a-yslalUzed  rock  salt,  sixty  feet  high 
and  foi-ty  in  circumference.  AH,  however,  that  we  actually 
know  of  the  disaster  of  Lot's  wife,  is  from  the  sacred  record, 
which  simply  states  that  "  she  became  a  piUar  of  salt."  We 
may  suppose  a  shower  of  nitro- sulphurous  particles  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  a  setting  on  fire  of  thehoUow,  asphaltic  plain, 
with  its  cities  built  of  combustible  bitumen ;  and  that,  be- 
M'ildered  and  suffocated  by  her  too  long  delay,  or  attempt  to 
return,  the  unfortunate  woman  became  an  incrusted  salso- 
bituminous  heap  or  pillar,  a  monument  of  salt,  or  lasting 
memorial  of  the  effects  of  disobedience. 

*  It  is  said  of  Ishmael,  in  Scripture,  that  he  shah  be  a 
"  wild  man."  The  Hebrew  is,  literally,  a  "  wild  ass  of  a  man." 
What  is  said  of  tbe  wild  ass  (Job  xxxix.  5—8)  is  tho  best 
descri]ition  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael— the  Bedouins  and 
wandering  Arabs.  God  hath  sent  them  out  free  ;  loosed  them 
from  political  restraint.  The  wilderness  is  their  habitation,  and 
in  the  parched  land,  where  no  other  human  beings  could  live, 
they  have  tfieir  dweUtngs,  They  scorn  the  city,  and  therefore 
have  no  fixed  habitations ;  for  tlieir  m-altitude  they  are  not 
afraid,  and  when  they  make  depredations  on  cities,  they  retire 
with  such  precipitancy,  th'it  nil  pursniT  is  eluded  ;  in  this 
respect,  the  crijiiig  of  the  driver  is  disregarded.  They  may  be 
said  to  have  no  lands,  tl'dr  soil  not  being  portioned  out  to 
individuals  in  fee  simple;  yet  the  range  of  ths  mountains  is 
their  pasture,  — ■  they  pitch  their  tents  and  feed  their  flocks 
where  they  please  ;  they  search  after  every  green  thing,  —  every 
kind  of  property  they  meet  with  is  their  prey.  —  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke. 
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be  sought  among  his  father's  relatives  in  Charran. 
Accordingly,  one  of  the  patriarch's  most  faithful  ser- 
vants was  commissioried,  under  the  solemnity  of  an 
oath,  to  undertake  the  procuring  of  a  wife  for  Isaac, 
in  pursuance  of  certain  instructions  which  he  had  re- 
ceived on  the  subject.  The  servant  proceeded  with 
all  possihle  speed  to  Charran,  where  Abraham's  brother, 
Nahor,  resided;  and  partly  by  rieh  presents,  partly 
by  the  favorable  account  he  gave  of  Abraliam's  wealth 
and  greatness,  he  easily  obtained  the  fair  Rebekah, 
daughter  of  Bothucl,  Nahor's  son,  for  his  young  mas- 
ter. Having  acquitied  himself  of  his  commission, 
the  messenger,  with  Rebekah,  reached  in  safety  the 
encampment  of  Abraham,  where  Isaac  conducted  his 
betrothed  into,  and  put  her  in  possession  of,  the  tent 
of  his  mother,  Sarah.  The  marriage  relation  com- 
menced from  this  period. 

Several  years  after  the  death  of  Saiah,  Abraham 
married  Keturah,  by  whom  he  had  six  sons.  Those 
he  afterwards  specially  portioned,  that  they  might  not 
interfere  with  Isaae's  inheritance.  They  accordingly 
lived  apart  from  the  latter,  'm  the  Eastern  country, 
probably  in  Arabia,  where  some  traces  of  their  names 
are  supposed  still  to  be  found.  Their  descendants  are 
frequently  recognized  among  the  people  noticed  in  the 
Jewish  history,  but  always  as  aliens  from  the  stock  of 
Abraham.  Nothing  more  is  recorded  of  this  renowned 
man  than  that  he  died  at  tlie  age  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years,  and  was  buried  by  liis  sons,  Ishmael 
and  Isaac,  in  the  sepulchre  of  Machpelah.* 

Such  is  the  history  of  their  great  ancestor,  pre- 
served in  the  national  records  of  the  Jewish  people, 
remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  historic  truth,  when 
compared  with  the  mythic  or  poetic  traditions  of  almost 
all  other  countries.  The  genealogies  of  most  nations, 
particularly  the  Eastern,  are  lost  among  thfur  gods. 
It  is  impossible  to  define  where  fable  ceases  and  his- 
tory begins,  and  the  higher  we  ascend,  the  more  indis- 
tinct and  marvellous  is  the  narrative.    In  the  Hebrew 


*  No  personage  of  antiquity  is  more  renowned  than  Abra- 
ham. The  Arabs  boast  their  descent  'from  the  "  father  of 
the  faithful,"  the  "friend,"  as  they  call  him;  and  he  is  equally 
venerated  by  Christian,  Jew,  and  Mahometan.  He  was  se- 
lected from  that  nomadic  race,  which,  under  various  names, 
stretches  from  the  north-eiistem  extremity  of  Asia  to  the 
uoi-th- western  shore  of  Africa. 

This  race,  of  a  stubborn  but  simple  ohE^octer,  of  a  rude 
but  indomitable  energy,  from  the  habits  incident  to  their  con- 
dition as  rovers  of  illimitable  plains,  not  settled  with  cities, 
and  iit  only  for  pasturage,  and  that  precarious,  have  never 
fallen  into  that  grossness  of  idolatry  which  has  infected  all 
the  civilizations  bordering  upon  thorn,  —  that  is,  nil  the  civili- 
zations of  the  earth.  Their  minds,  though  stupid,  were,  and 
arc,  mostly  unsophisticated  by  fel«e  science,  &lse.  doctrine, 
falsities  of  education. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  settled  eoi  .lition,  a  fertile  soil,  and 
(he  wealth  consequent  thereupon,  tujjether  with  the  misap- 
plied learning  and  leisure  of  a  weJl  endowed  priesthood, 
liave  sooner  or  later  led  more  highlj  civilized  nations  into 
idolatry;  and  this  so  corrupted  theii  intellect  and  affec- 
tions, that,  in  fact,  the  "  common  sense  of  mankind  "  —  the 
educated  pai"t  of  it  —  in  Abraham's  time,  and  long  before, 
repudiated,  as  ridiculous,  the  idea  of  one  God.  The  central 
idea  being  false,  all  other  truths,  which  are  but  derivatives  of 
it,  became  more  or  less  distorted  and  falsified  also. 

Abraham,  whose  simple,  uny.dulte rated  mind  had  become 
mipregnated,  by  divine  revelation,  ^vith  the  central  truth,  the 
one  idea,  became  the  proper  witness  of  it  to  the  chief  nations 
of  the  earth  with  which  he  was  respectively  brought  into 
contact,  especially,  if  Ur  was,  as  some  maintain,  on  the 
borders  of  Northern.  India.  He  was,  in  fact,  a  princely  mis- 
sionary from  country  to  country,  between  nation  and  nation. 


record,  it  is  prep.isely  opposite.  God  and  man  are 
sej)arated  by  a  wide  and  impassable  interval.  Abra- 
ham is  the  emir  of  a  pastoral  tribe,  migrating  from 
place  to  place,  his  stations  marked  with  geographical 
accuracy  and  with  a  picturesque  simplicity  of  local 
description  ;  here  he  pitches  his  tent  by  some  old  and 
celebrated  tree  ;  there,  on  the  brink  of  a  well  known 
fountain.  He  is  in  no  respect  superior  to  his  age  or 
country,  excepting  in  the  purity  of  his  religion.  He 
is  neither  demi-god,  nor  mighty  conqueror,  nor  even 
sage,  nor  inventor  of  useful  arts.  His  distinction  is 
the  worship  of  one  God.  and  the  intercourse  which 
he  is  permitted  to  hold  with  this  mysterious  Being. 

Society,  during  the  times  of  Abraham,  appears  in 
all  its  primitive  character.  VV'liat  it  was,  compared 
with  a  preceding  era,  that  immediately  after  the  flood  — 
what  its  progress  was — we  are  not  able  to  say,  as 
we  have  no  means  of  making  a  comparison.  The 
b]'evity  of  the  scriptural  record  does  not  admit  it 
We  only  know  that  the  human  family,  at  a  very 
remote  period,  were  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter 
upon  the  construction  of  such  a  work  as  the  tower  of 
Babel.  In  respect  to  the  condition  of  society  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  and  in  the  countries  where  he 
mostly  dwelt,  nothing  could  exceed  its  simplicity.  In 
reading  the  few  incidents  of  his  life,  we  are  thrown 
back  into  a  state  of  society  not  merely  different  from 
modern  usages,  but  from  those  which  prevailed  among 
the  Jews  after  their  departure  from  Egypt.  Every 
thing  is  plain,  unadorned,  natural,  primeval.  Every 
thing  breathes  the  free  air  of  the  wide  and  open  plains 
of  inland  Asia,  where  the  inhabitants  are  spreading, 
without  opposition  or  impediment,  with  their  flocks, 
herds,  and  camels,  oveV  unbounded  regions.  Mankind 
appear  in  their  infancy,  gradually  extending  their  oc- 
cupancy over  territories  cither  entirely  unappropriated, 
or  as  yet  so  recently  and  sparsely  peopled,  as  to  ad- 
mit, without  difficulty,  the  new  swarm  of  settlers 
which  seem  to  come  from  the  birthplace  of  man,  in 
the  heart  of  Asia.  They  are  peaceful  shepherds, 
tending  their  flocks,  or  travelling  on  their  camels  from 
place  to  place,  and  pitching  their  tents  as  convenience 
or  necessity  requires,  or  as  richer  pastures  invite. 
Wherever  they  settle,  they  sink  wells,  and  thiis  render 
the  unpeopled  districts,  habitable.  The  camel  and  the 
ass  are  the  only  beasts  of  burden ;  the  war  horse  is 
unknown  among  the  mere  nomadic  countries. 


CHAPTER  IXXXVII. 

1821  to  1716  B.  C. 

7^he  Life  and  Times  of  Isaac. 

The  tenor  of  Isaac's  life  was  more  even  than  tnat 
of  his  father,  and  hence  furnishes  a  less  prolific  theme 
for  the  historian.  It  is  also  the  less  necessary  to  dwell 
upon  it,  in  order  to  the  right  understanding  of  the 
Jewish  history.  It  Is,  however,  the  same  truthful, 
simple,  and  vivid  narrative,  including  the  incidents  of 
the  lives  of  his  children,  Esau  and  Jacob,  and  their 
families,  until  nearly  the  time  of  the  migration  into 
Egypt  Though  married  agreeably  to  his  wishes,  and 
happy  in  his  marriage,  he  remained  a  long  time  child- 
less ;  but  the  hopes  of  the  descendant  of  Abraham, 
I  and  the  heii  of  the  p  lomise,  were  at  length  fulfilled  in 
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the  birth  of  a  twin  offspring,  Esau  and  Jacob,  in  the 
year  1837  B.  C. 

.  With  the  earhest  tokens  of  a  struggle  for  superiority, 
as  would  ;ippear  from  the  sacred  account,  these  were 
destined  thereafter  to  be  the  heads  and  representatives 
of  two  hostile  races.  In  temperament  and  disposi- 
lion  they  were  opposite.  Esau  was  fierce,  reckless, 
restless,  and  sensual ;  Jacob  was  gentle,  cautious, 
quiet,  and  calculating.  The  red-haired,  rough  Esau 
was  a  hunter,  and  delighted  in  the  ruder  exercises  and 
scenes  of  life.  The  smooth  Jacob  soiight  the  pastoral 
occupation,  and  cherished  the  peaceful,  practical 
thoughts  which  it  inspiiod ;  he  was,  of  course,  far 
better  fitted  to  become  the  father  of  a  united  and 
settled  people  than  bis  brother.  Though  the  descend- 
ants of  Esau,  the  Edomites  reached  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion, or  rather  were  less  removed  from  barljarism,  than 
the  Bedouins,  who  sprung  from  Ishmaei ;  yet,  in  their 
scattered  condition,  and  continual  wars,  cither  among 
themselves  or  with  others,  they  must  be  viewed  as  an- 
tagonistic to  the  ])iirposos  that  were  sought  in  the  iso- 
lation of  the  Abrahamic  race.  According  to  the  ex- 
pj-essions  of  holy  writ,  they  would  live,  as  their  pro- 
gijnitor  did,  by  the  sword  and  by  the  bow. 

As  Jacob  was  destined  to  inherit  the  blessing,  or  the 
privilege  of  the  first  born,  which  seems  to  have  con- 
"  sisted  in  the  acknowledged  headship  of  the  tribe,  arid 
as  he  probably  knew  the  fact  through  his  mother,  to 
whom  it  was  revealed,  he  took  advantage  of  the  earli- 
est opportunity  to  secure  it.  After  a  day  of  unsuc- 
cessful hunting,  and  consequent  hunger  and  exhaus- 
tion, Esau  sold  his  right  of  primogeniture  to  his 
brother  for  a  mess  of  herbs.  In  addition  to  this  ad- 
vantage, the  latter  obtained,  by  craft,  in  connection 
with  his  mother's  counsel  and  directions,  the  solemn 
blessing  of  his  fatlicr  —  a  blessing  which  at  least  con- 
firmed the  right  of  primogeniture.  "  Be  thou  lord  over 
thy  brethren,  and  let  thy  mother's  sons  bow  down 
before  thee."  There  was  now  a  pretext  for  a  deadly 
.eud  between  the  brothers,  the  elder  swearing  revenge 
on  account  of  these  repeated  injuries.  The  blessing 
could  not  be  recalled ;  but  the  life  of  the  subject  of  it 
might  be  rendered  insecure  and  miserable  through  the 
anger  of  a  powerful  brother  and  chieftain.  The  man- 
agement, however,  which  secured  for  Jacob  the  bless- 
ing, provided  the  way  for  his  temporary  escape,  at 
least,  from  the  threatened  evils. 

With  a  view  to  this  object,  Jacob  is  sent  to  the  home 
of  his  ancestors  in  Mesopotamia,  connected,  also,  with 
the  purpose  of  seeking  a  wife  among  their  descend- 
ants ;  for  the  isolation  of  the  chosen  race  must  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained.  The  mamage  connection 
even  of  Esau  with  the  race  of  Canaan,  which  had 
previously  been  consummated,  was  a  subject  of  grief 
both  to  Isaac  and  E-ebekah  —  so  great  was  the  aversion 
of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  to  the  people  of  Ca- 
naan. The  sacred  record  states  that  Jacob  went  out 
from  Beersheba,  which  is  in  the  southern  part  of  Pal- 
estine, and  that  he  journeyed  to  a  certain  place,  where 
he  bad  a  singular  and  animating  vision.  The  place  he 
called  Bethel^  though  it  had  borne  before  the  name  of 
Luz.  It  was  about  eight  miles  north  of  Jerusalem  ;  so 
that  he  had  come  some  forty  miles  in  a  northerly 
direction  from  Beereheba. 

Encouraged  by  the  vision,  which  was  that  of  a  flight 
of  steps  reaching  from  earth  to  heaven,  with  minister- 
ing angels  perpetually  ascending  and  descending,  sym- 
bolical of  the  universal  providence  of  God  —  Jacob 
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pursued  his  long  journey  into  the  land  of  tlie  people 
of  the  East.  His  course,  affcr  leaving  Bethel,  lay,  for 
tiie  most  pai-t,  in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Pales- 
tine, where  he  crossed  the  Jordan,  and  towards  the 
north-western  frontier  of  Mesopotamia.  Here,  it  is  be 
lieved,  Padan-aram  was  situated. 

The  descripfion  of  the  primitive  and  picturesque 
scenes  of  bis  meeting  with  Rachel,  the  daughter  of 
Laban,  the  brother  of  his  mother ;  his  reception  by  the 
family,  and  his  numerous  other  adventures  among  his 
nomadic  ancestors,  will  not  here  be  attempted.  It  can 
appear  only  in  its  real  simplicity  and  beauty  in  the 
language  of  Scripture.  We  need  but  state  that,  aftei 
both  good  treatment  and  bad,  hospitality  and  churlish- 
ness, honesty  and  treachery,  —  after  a  series  of  ser- 
vices of  twice  seven  years  for  his  two  wives,  and  six 
years  for  his  cattle,  —  the  various  difficulties  of  his 
protracted  exile  were  surmounted,  and  Jacob  set  out 
on  his  return,  with  wives,  and  children,  and  servants  — 
a  man  of  affluence,  and  one  on  whom  the  Divinity  had 
stamped  the  seal  of  his  favor.  This  event  occuM"ed 
1739  B.  C. 

But,  on  his  journey  homeward,  he  would  meet  his 
vindictive  and  powerful  brother,  Esau.  The  latter  was 
to  be  appeased,  if  possible ;  and  accordingly,  when 
Jacob  had  reached  the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
at  a  place  called  Mahanaim,  and  which  was  situated  on 
the  brook  Jabbok,  he  sent  messengers  to  announce  his 
approach,  as  far  as  Seir  — ■  a  district  extending  from 
the  foot  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  messenger  found. 
Esau  already  gone  forth  with  four  hundred  men  lo 
meet  Jacob,  and,  upon  their  return,  so  informed  him. 

Although  Jacob  had  been  cheered  by  a  vision,  yet, 
to  meet  the  emergency,  he  made  such  a  disposition  of 
his  company  and  effects,  as  a  wise  caution,  mingled 
with'fcar,  might  suggest;  having  in  vif^w  the  ultimate 
safety  of  that  portion  of  them  which  he  most  valued. 
With  this  preparation,  he  passed  over  the  brook  Jab- 
bok, which  lay  in  front.  During  the  night  that  fol- 
lowed, he  is  assured  by  another  vision,  in  which  he 
supposes  himself  wrestling  with  a  mysterious  being, 
from  whom  he  extorts  a  blessing,  and  also  receives  the 
name  of  Israel- —  T/ie  Preoailing.  But  his  anxious, 
careful  arrangements,  together  with  his  munificent 
presents  in  preparation,  proved  not  to  have  been  ne- 
cessary. 

Esau  met  his  brother  with  every  token  of  kindness 
and  affection ;  so  entirely  had  Providence  turned  the 

heart  of  the  violent,  but  perhaps  generous,  hunter 
The  latter  accepted  tlie  gifts,  after  strong  solicitation 
and,  at  length,  the  two  brothers  separated.  Jacob 
instead  of  going  to  Seir,  turned  off  towards  the  Jordan, 
encamped  first  at  Succoth,  and  then  crossed  the  above 
named  river,  and  settled  near  Shalem,  or,  perhaps, 
Shechem.  This  place  was  west  of  his  former  posi- 
tion, and  nearly  centra!  in  Palestine ;  that  is,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  Jenisalem.  Here  he  purchased  a 
field  of  the  inhabitants,  and  resided  in  security,  until 
an  event  happened  which  drove  him  and  his  family 
away. . 

Isaac,  in  the  mean  time,  had  continued- to  reside  in 
the  southern  border  of  the  promised  land ;  he  had  com- 
menced the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  results  of  which 
were  highly  profitable.  His  wealtli,  doubtless,  was  even 
greater  than  that  of  his  father;  and  the  dignified  quiel 
in  which  he  passed  his  days,  presents  a  beautiful  picture 
of  rural  life  in  those  times.  Isaac  seems  to  have  sur- 
passed the  native  population  in  one  most  useful  art,  - 
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that  of  sinking  wells.  It  was  invaluable  in  a  region  like 
ihat  of  Palestine ;  and  though  he  was  forced  to  leave,  in 
one  instance  after  anothei",  the  favored  localities  where 
a  convenience  of  this  kind  had  been  procured,  yet 
he  was  content  to  try  others.  The  fact  that  he  was 
driven  by  the  .lative  herdsmen  from  place  to  place,  in 
t>rder  to  eiiioy  the  fruits  of  his  labor,  indicated  their 
want  of  skill,  or  at  least  of  success,  in  providing  for 
themselves.  He  finally  sunk  a  well  where  there  was  no 
strife,  and  be  called  it  RehoJjoth,  —  intimating  hereby 
that  the  Lord  had  made  room  for  him  and  bis  family, 
where  they  would  bo  fruitful  in  the  land. 

Such  had  been  his  manner  of  life  from  the  time  of 
his  early  domestic  settlement.  It  was  little  varied  by 
adventure  or  exposure.  The  risk  he  ran,  in  one  in- 
stance, of  losing  his  wife,  through  the  curiosity  or 
mistake  of  Abimelech's  people,  was  similar  to  that  of 
his  father,  and  was  incurred  by  a  similar,  though 
t^reater  deceit ;  and  a  covenant  which  he  made  with 
Abimelech,  at  Beersheba,*  was  a  token,  as  it  was  also 
a  means,  of  their  mutual  peace  and  good  neighbor- 
hood In  time  to  come. 

The  event  refeiied  to  above,  in  Jacob's  family,  was 
the  violation  of  Dinah,  his  only  daughter,  by  Sbechcm, 
the  son  of  Hamor,  the  great  chieftain  of  the  tribes 
occupying  the  part  of  Canaan  where  Jacob  then  so- 
iourned.  It  is  a  sentiment  impressed  on  the  Eastern 
mind,  especially  on  that  of  the  Arabian  tribes,  that  an 
outrage  of  this  kind  is  a  wound  inflicted  most  of  all 
on  the  brother  of  the  female,  and  is  to  be  by  him  re- 
"sented  as  an  indignity  offered  to  the  tribe,  or  family. 
The  steps  taken  by  two  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  Simeon 
and  Levi,  to  avenge  the  atfront,  were  evidently  fraught 
with  evil ;  they  were  a  great  trial  to  Jacob,  and,  as  an 
mdication  of  divine  disapprobation,  a  degree  of  odium 
attached  to  the  names  of  the  perpetrators.  Jacob,  in 
iiis  last  vision,  reprobated  Simeon  and  Levi  as  violent 
and  bloodthirsty  men ;  and,  as  if  their  descendants  had 
mherited  this  trait,  the  latter  are  dealt  with  in  a  some- 
what retributive  manner,  by  receiving  a  smaller  and 
divided  portion  of  the  Canaanitish  territory. 

Jacob  retired  to  Luz,  some  twenty  miles  to  the  south, 
where  he  had  formerly  parted  from  his  brother  Esau. 

*  Tho  preaent  appoavance  of  this  loc^Kty,  so  oftoa  and 
long  the  residence  of  the  Hebrew  patriarchs,  is  thus  truth- 
fully described  hy  Messrs.  Kobinsoii  and  Smith.  Approaching 
Ca,naan  &om  the  south,  across  an  elevated  plateau  of  the 
desert,  one  comes  upon  an  open,  undulating  country.  All 
around  are  Bwelling  hills,  covered,  iii  ordinai-y  seasons,  with 
grass  and  rich  pasturage,  but  now,  April  12,  arid  and  parched 
with  drought.  The  site  of  Beersheba  is  on  the  north  side 
of  a  wacli/,  (a  ravine  dry  at  some  seasons,  at  others  the 
bed  of  a  stream,)  which,  running  by  Hebron  south-west- 
erly, makes  a  wide  curve  to  the  south,  and  then  tends 
north-westerly  to  the  Mediterranean.  Near  tho  water- 
course of  the  ravine  are  ten  circular  wells  of  fine  water,  more 
than  forty  feet  deep,.  They  are  surrounded  with  drinking 
troughs  of  stone,  for  the  use  of  camels  and  flocks.  On  the 
higher  ground,  north  of  the  wells,  are  ruins  extending  over  a 
plain  of  a  half  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Here,  then,  is  the  spot  where  Abraham,  T.saac,  and  Jacob 
often  lived ;  here  Samuel  made  his  sons  judges ;  and  here 
Elij  ah  went  out  into  the  desert,  and  sheltered  himself  beneath 
the  rethom,  a  broom  shrub,  as  do  the  Bedouins,  nightly. 
To  Hebron  is  twelve  and  a  half  hours,  about  thirty  miles, 
north-east  by  east.  After  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  come  out 
upon  an  open  plain  covered  with  grass,  but  now  parched 
H'ith  drought.  Fields  of  wheat  and  barley  aio  seen  all 
around,  and  before  us  are  the  hills,  the  beginning  of  the 
mountains  of  Jiidah,  At  Dhoheriyeh,  the  first  Syrian  vil- 
lage, the'hilla  around  are  covered  with  mingled  flocks  of 
Bheep  and  goats,  luid  herds  of  neat  cattle,  horses,  asses,  and 
cunels,  in  the  true  patriarchal  style  of  ancient  days. 


He  was,  however,  previously  careful  to  remove  firom 
his  family  e  eery  trace  of  the  idolatries  of  Mesopotamia, 
some  ernbb  ms  of  which  they  had  brought  with  tliem. 
These,  consisting  of  small  images  of  the  deities,  and 
ear-rings,  probably  considered  as  amulets,  were  deliv- 
ered up  to  Jacob,  who  buried  them  under  an  oak  near 
Shechem.  This  removal  of  Jacob  and  his  family 
seems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  flight,  for  "  the  terror  of 
God  was  upon  the  cities  that  were  round  about  them, 
and  they  did  not,  pursue  after  the  sons  of  Jacob."  At 
Luz,  he  raised  an  altar,  and  called  the  place  El 
Bethel,  the  Lord  at  the  same  time  renewing  the 
promises  made  to  his  ancestors,  Isaac  and  Abraliam. 
From  Bethel,  Jacob  removed  to  Ephrath,  which  is  the 
same  as  Bethlehem,  a  few  miles  south-west  from  Jeru- 
salem, where  David,  as  well  as  our  Savior,  was  after- 
wards born. 

Near  this  spot,  and  while  on  the  journey,  Rachel,  the 
favorite  wife  of  Jacob,  died,  on  giving  birth  to  a  child, 
afterwards  called  Benjamin.  Having  raised  a  monu- 
ment over  her  grave,  the  patriarch  sought  a  new  set- 
tlement beyond  the  tower  of  Edar,  the  site  of  which  is 
unknown,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Jerusa- 
lem. Here  he  was  disturbed  by  the  iniquity  of  Reuben, 
his  eldest  son.  At  length,  Jacob  removed  south  to 
Hebron,  "  where  Abraliam  and  Isaac  sojourned,"  and 
from  whence  the  plain  of  Mamre  is  spread  out  to  the 
view.  Isaac  was  still  alive,  but  his  end  was  at  hand. 
Having  attained  to  the  very  great  age  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years,  he  died,  "  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  people."  With  filial  piety,  both  Esau  and 
Jacob  paid  due  respect  to  his  venerable  remains. 

From  this  period,  an  entire  separation  ensued  in 
Isaac's  family.  The  two  sons  were  possessors  of 
more  wealth  than  was  compatible  willi  their  contiguous 
settlement  Eaau  occupied  the  country  about  Mount 
Seir,  where  also  his  descendants,  the  Edomites,  con- 
tinued. Their  history  will  be  found  in  another  place. 
Jacob  remained  in  CauEian  with  his  opulent  and  power- 
ful family,  until  dissensions  among  his  sons  gave  a  turn 
to  their  destiny  of  a  most  remarkable  kind,  separating 
for  a  long  period  the  chosen  people  from  the  Land  of 
Promise,  —  ever  the  bright  star  of  their  hopes,  —  and 
yet  at  length  bringing  to  them  the  entire  possession  of 
that  inheritance. 

By  the  conclusion  of  this  period  we  may  notice  some 
advance  in  the  state  of  society  from  that  of  the  Abra- 
hamic  age.  The  progress  of  improvement  is  incident- 
ally revealed  in  the  brief  summary  of  the  Scripture 
record.  The  transactions  are  such  as  we  might  ex- 
pect in  those  primitive  times,  under  the  circumstances 
that  existed.  They  show  that  natural  advancement 
from  the  simple  and  rude  state  to  that  which  implies 
a  higher  degree  of  art  and  refinement.  Abraham 
finds  no  impediment  to  his  settling  wherever  fertile 
pastures  invite  him  to  pitch  his  camp.  It  is  only  in  a 
place  of  burial  that  he  thinks  of  securing  a  proprietary 
right.  Jacob,  on  the  contrary,  purchases  a  field  where 
he  may  pitch  his  tent.  When  Abraham  is  exposed 
to  famine,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  means  of  sup- 
ply but  to  go  down  himself  to  Egypt.  In  the  time  of 
Jacob,  a  regular  trafiic  in  corn  existed  between  the 
two  countries,  and  caravanserais  were  established  on 
the  way.  Trading  caravans  had  likewise  begun  to 
traverse  the  Arabian  deserts  with  spices  and  other 
products  of  the  East,  and  with  slaves,  which  they 
imported  into  Egypt  Among  the  simple  nomads  of 
Mesopotamia,  wages  in  money  were  unknown.-  among 
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[he  richer  PhtEnician  tribes,  gold  and  silver  were 
already  current. 

So,  in  regard  to  the  matterof  hospitality,  the  usages 
of  Abraham  are  more  rude  and  primitive.  Ho  kills 
.he  calf  with  his  own  hands,  and  uses  no  beverage 
but  that  possessed  by  the  mere  owner  of  flocks,  viz., 
Liiilk.  Isaac,  a  tiller  of  the  ground,  and  commanding 
more  comforts  around  him,  is  able  to  gratify  his  taste 
with  savory  meats  and  with  wine  for  ordinary  use.  His 
ullage  also  exhibits  something  new  in  the  management 


of  the  domains  of  nature,  for  his  hundred  fold  incrcnsc- 
showed  that  he  turned  up  a  hitherto  unbroken  soil. 
Even  the  characters  of  the  different  personages  are 
singularly  in  unison  with  the  state  of  society  described 
There  is  the  hunter,  the  migratory  herdsman,  and  the 
incipient,  husbandman.  .  These  incidents,  api)arent]y 
inconsidemhie,  still  serve  to  show,  with  some  clearness, 
the  gradual  advance  of  the  human  mind,  and  .he  im- 
provement of  society,  in  the  lapse  of  a  few  ages, 
during  the  infancy  of  the  race. 


Tlie  Cup  found  in  Banjamin's  Sack. 


CHAPTER  LXXXVIII. 

1716  to  1577  B.  C. 

The  Fortunes  of  Jacob  and  his  Sons  in  Ef^ypt. 

The  migration  of  Jacob  and  his  family  into  Egypt 
occurred  in  the  year  1706  B.  C,  ten  years  after  the 
death  of  Isaac  ;  but  as  the  circumstances  which  led  to 
'his  event,  transpired  a  few  years  previously,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  back  for  a  hrief  space,  in  order  to  no- 
lice  those  circumstances. 

Among  the  sons  of  Jacob  there  were  rivalries  and 
jealousies  of  an  unhappy  nature,  particularly  on  ac- 
count of  Joseph,  who  happened  to  be  the  favorite  of 
his  father.  Several  of  Jacob's  other  children  had  been 
guilty  of  criminal  conduct,  and  brought  calamity  both 
on  him  and  themselves ;  but  Joseph  was  faultless  in. 
disposition  and  chai*acter  ;  he  was,  moreover,  beautiful 
in  person,  and  the  son  of  the  beloved  Rachel.  These 
circumstances  influenced  very  greatly  his  parental 
aifections,  and  he  was,  unhappily,  but  too  ready  to 
evince  his  partiality  by  external  tokens  of  regard. 
Thus  be  habited  his  favorite  in  a  coat  of  many  colors, 
and  so  distinguished  him  from  his  other  sons.  This 
injudicious  manifestation  awakened  the  envy  of  Joseph's 
bi'ethren.  Their  feehngs  were  further  irritated  by  two 
successive  dreams,  experienced  by  Joseph,  which,  in 
the  frankness  of  his  disposition,  be  was  free  to  make 
known  to  them.  These  dreams  were  of  such  a  char- 
Eicter  as  naturally  seemed  to  intimate  his  future  supe- 
riority over  the  whole  family  of  Israel. 

Jealousy  and  hatred,  thus  rankling  in  their  bosoms, 
soon  induced  them  to  seize  an  occasion  to  revenge 
themselves  of  their  supposed  wrongs,  either  by  taking 
his  life,  or  removing  him  from  their  sight.  The  for- 
mer project  was  first  resolved  upon,  but  the  opposition 


of  Judaii  saved  them  from  the  guilt  of  fratricide.  Ai^ 

a  caravan  of  Arabian  traders  happened  to  pnss  by, 
while;  they  were  in  the  act  of  bvuying  him  in  a  pit,  he 
proposed  to  his  brethren  to  sell  Joseph  to  them  as  a 
slave.  To  this  they  acceded  ;  but  the  results  were  only 
known  in  the  councils  of  Illm  w!io  governs  the  future. 
They  meant  it  for  evil,  but  he  intended  it  for  good  ■ 
their  cruel  intimation  of  his  death,  by  carrying  the 
bloody  coat  of  Jose])b  and  presenting  it  to  Jacob,  as 
though  the  child  had  been  destroyed  by  a  wild  beast, 
had  well  nigh  distracted  the  doting  father ;  but  he 
lived  to  see,  as  the  end  of  this  very  crime,  such,  a 
happy  reversion  of  the  designs  of  tlie  perpetratoi^,  as 
credulity  itself  could  have  scarcely  believed. 

By  a. variety  of  incidents,  beautifully  told  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  Joseph,  being  taken  to  Egypt,  rose 
from  the  condition  of  a  slave,  to  that  of  the  grand 
vizier,  or  chief  minister,  of  Pharaoh.  He  was  [)!aced 
in  this  stfition  as  well  by  his  personal  merit  and  signal 
abilities,  as  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  seven  years 
of  famine,  that,  according  to  Jose])h's  pi'cdiclions.  were 
to  be  experienced  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Egypt. 
As  these  years  were  to  be  j)receded  by  an  equal 
period  of  unexampled  plenty,  h  was  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  the  days  of  want,  by  laying  in  store  of 
the  superabundance  which  was  first  to  (low  upon  the 
land.  Joseph  was  appointed  to  conduct  this  opera- 
tion, and  finally  his  superintendence  of  public  affairs 
seemed  to  be  limited  only  by  the  extent  of  the  king- 
dom. 

The  famine  soon  began  to  be  felt,  not  only  in  Egypt, 
but  in  all  the  adjacent  countries  ;  and  among  ihe  tirsi 
who  came  to  purchase  corn,  appeared  the  ten  sons  of 
Jacob.  Joseph  knew ,  them,  although  they  knew  nol 
him.  He  conversed  with  them  hy  an  /nterjireter,  and 
by  various  inquiries  satisfied'  himself  "especting  the 
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condition  of  his  father,  and  younger  brother,  Benjamin, 
who  remained  at  home.  He  then  contrived,  by  sev- 
eral innocent  artifices,  to  tiy  their  sincerity  and  fidelity; 
and,  as  they  were  obliged  to  visit  Egypt  several  times 

for  the  purchase  of  grain,  he  at  last  brought  them  into 
a  position  of  great  difiiculty,  by  causing  a  cup  to  be 
placed  in  the  sack  of  Benjamin,  and  then  sending  a, 
messenger  to  overtake  them,  and  find  the  cup ;  thus 

making  it  appear  as  if  they  had  been  guilty  of  iheft. 

When  the  brethren  were  all  gathered  before  him  in 
distress  and  confusion,  ity  reason  of  what  had  taken 
place,  the  scene  was  too  affecting  for  the  magnani- 
mous brother  longer  to  endure.  He  at  once  made 
himself  known  ;  "  And  be  said  unto  his  brethren,  I 


am  Joseph;  doth  ray  father  yet  live ?  And  his  brethren 
could  not  answer,  for  they  were  troubled  at  his  pres- 
ence. And  Joseph  said  unto  his  brethren.  Come  near 
to  me,  I  pray  you.  And  they  came  near.  And  he 
said,  I  am  Joseph,  your  brother,  whom  ye  sold  into 
Egypt.  Now,  therefore,  be  not  grieved  nor  angi-y 
with  yourselves  that  ye  sold  me  hither,  for  God  did  send 
me  before  you  lo  preserve  life,  and  he  hath  made  me  a 
father  to  Pharaoh,  and  lord  of  all  liis  house,  and  ruler 
over  all  the  land  of  Egypt."  It  would  seem  that  the 
inimitable  pathos  of  the  story,  as  given  in  the  Bible, 
were  incontestable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  narrative. 

Joseph  sent  his  hiviiircn  away  with  ample  pro- 
visions, and  with  an  equipage  of  wagons,  suited  to 


The  Meeting  of  Joa^'ph  and  bis  Bretbien. 


transport  their  father  and  all  the  family  into  Egypt,  for 
the  famine  was  to  continue  five  years  longer.  When 
they  arrived  in  Canaan,  and  told  their  aged  father  what 
had  transpired,  Jacob  could  not  at  first  credit  it.  Con- 
vinced, at  length,  of  the  wonderful  change  of  fortune, 
be  assented  to  the  proposal  to  go  and  see  his  long-lost 
son.  The  resolution  was  soon  put  into  execution. 
All  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Abraham,  with  all 
their  families,  amounting  to  seventy  persons,  migrated 
into  Egypt,  1706  B.  C.  The  meeting  ol'  Jacob  and 
Joseph  was  affecting,  and  the  introrluction  of  the  for- 
mer to  Pharaoh  was  characterized  by  all  the  simple 
dignity  and  grace  of  antiquity.  Joseph's  high  credit 
insured  to  aU  his  father's  family  a  friendly  reception, 
and  the  fertile  district  of  Goshen,  the  most  pi-oductive 
of  the  provinces,  and  having  the  best  pasture  land  of 
Egypt,  was  assigned  by  the  liberal  sovereign  for  their 
residence.  It  included  those  low  and  sometimes 
marshy  meadows,  which  distinguish  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  and  extend  very  considerably  to  the  south, 
and  also  many  watercourses,  grassy  at  certain  sea- 
sons, extending  far  into  the  eastern  desert.  It  was  a 
region  eminently  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  Israel- 
ites, in  the  raising  and  tending  of  their  fiocks  and  herds.* 
It  will  be  interesting  briefly  to  consider  hero  the 
condition  of  Egvpt  at  the  period  of  Jacob's  migra- 


*  Goshen,  now  called  Es-Shurkiyeh,  is  still,  as  formerly,  the 
richest  district  of  Egypt,  —  "  the  best  of  the  laad."  It  extends 
from  south-west  to  north- esi-st,  along  the  Pelusiac  hranch  of  the 
Nile,  andsouthof  it  andLaltoMenzaleh.  It  has  the  broad  wady 
Tumilat,  which  the  Nile  inundates,  is.  its  southern  part ;  its 
west  and  south-western  part  is  watered  by  the  Nile ;  the  east- 
ern part  is  higher  land,  covered  more  or  less,  with  vegetation, 


tion  to  that  country,  in  order  fully  to  understand  tht 

history  of  the  Hebrews  at  this  period.  Some  important 
particulars  on  this  subject  are  gathered  from  the  story 
of  Jacob  and  Joseph,  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  these  coincide  with  our  knowledge  as  derived  from 
other  sources.  Being  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
countries  of  the  ancient  world,  and  possessing  monu- 
ments of  surpassing  greatness  and  most  undoubted 
antiquity,  attention  is  ever  turned  towards  it  with  thrill- 
ing interest.  It  was  even  at  this  early  date  a  splendid 
kingdom,  and  had  reached  a  very  high  civilization : 
not  that  its  claims  to  an  indefinite  antiquity  can  be  at 
all  substantiated,  though  its  origin  seems  to  have  been 
a  problem  to  itself,  and  consequently  to  all  others. 
The  mysterious  allegories  of  its  worship,;  the  dark 
grandeur  of  its  morality ;  above  all,  the  perplexing 
enigma  of  its  written  monuments,  threw  a  mytho- 
logical veil  over  its  history.  The  learned  approach 
this  shadowy  land,  as  if  in  the  most  obvious  facts  they 
bad  to  decipher  a  hieroglyphic  legend,  and  inclined  to 
look  upon  tlie  Egyptians  as  a  people  that,  even  in  its 
more  modern  periods,  retained  the  faint  tints  and  ill- 
derined  traits  of  remote  antiquity,  and  which  might 
consequently  boast  an  existence  beyond  the  reach  of 
calculation.  But  the  persevering  study  of  a  host  of 
scholars  has  at  last  penetrated  the  mysteries  of  their 

and  intersected  by  wide  shallow  valleys,  whore  is  abundance 
of  grass,  bushes  and  shrubs  during  the  rainy  season. 

Through  the  wadys  Tumilat  and  Seba  Byar  ran  the  canal 
which  united  the  Nile  to  tlie  Red  Sea :  on  its  north  was 
Rameaes.  In  A.  D.  1376,  Goshen  had  Ihrec  hundred  and 
oiphty  bjwns  and  villages.  It  produced  eight  thousand 
poundn  of  ailk  in  1831;  and  the  viceroy  of  Egypt  settled 
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!iieroglyphics,  and  made  the  events  and  people  of  those 
distant  ages  almost  as  familiar  to  us  as  those  of  the 
last  century. 

When,  after  so  many  ages  of  uficertainty,  we  seethe 
lost  history  of  this  people  thus  revive,  and  take  its 
stand  beside  that  of  other  empires ;  when  we  read  the 
inscriptions  of  its  kings,  recording  their  exploits  and 
qualities,  and  gaze  upon  their  monuments  with  a  full 
■niderstanding  of  the  events  which  they  cornmemorate 
—  Ihn  ini]>ression  is  scarcely  less  striking  to  an  enlight- 
ened mind,  than  that  which  the  traveller  would  feel,  if, 
when  silently  passing  the  catacombs  at  Thebes,  ho  should 
see  those  corpses,  so  wonderfully  rescued  from  decay 
by  the  erid)almer''s  skill,  on  a  sudden  burst  from  their 
cerements,  and  start  into  life  fi'om  their  niches  and 
'heir  sepulchres.  The  appeal  of  the  sceptic  to  these 
men  for  the  illimitable  antiquity  of  Egypt,  has  boon 
answered,  its  temples  have  answered  it  in  language 
more  Intelligible  than  could  have  been  anticipated. 

The  ingenuity  and  pei-severiiig  study  of  Young  and 
Champollion  have  penetrated  into  the  secret  of  the 
mysterious  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt.  By  their  labors,  a 
flood  of  light  has  been  thrown  upon  that  ancient  land, 
rendering  the  main  outlines  of  Its  history  as  distinct 
and  certain  as  the  history  of  modern  times. 

An  instance  c "  '  '  '  ^ 


tians  had  made  in  civilization,  occurs  in  their  treat 
ment  of  women.  As  early  as  the  times  of  Abraham, 
we  leam  that  the  ladies  were  unveiled  in  pubHc^  bul 
that  a  fair  complexion  was  esteemed  a  great  attraction 
by  the  nobles  of  Egypt.  If  the  face  of  Sarai  had 
been  concealed,  the  princes  of  Pharaoh  could  not  liave 
seen  her,  nor  would  the  patriarch's  alarm  have  been 
aggravated  by  the  reflection  that  she  was  a  fair  woman. 
The  Egyptians  were  a  swarthy  race  i  on  the  monu- 
ments the  men  are  usually  painted  red  and  the 
women  yellow.  Ladies  of  high  rank  are  represented 
in  lighter  tints  than  their  attendants.  The  social  inler- 
course  of  males  and  females  in  Egypt  appears  to  have 
been  free  and  unrestrainiKl.  According  to  the  sym- 
bols employed,  in  some  instances  we  find  men  and 
women  shting  together,  —  strangers  as  well  as  the 
members  of  the  same  family. 

The ■  paintings  and  sculptures  found  upon  existing 
monuments  reveal  all  the  processes  of  the  arts  and 
of  domestic  life,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
earliest  ages,  with  a  definiteness  and  minute  accuracv 
surpassing  the  most  lucid  and  truthful  narrative.  Be 
sides  the  sculptured  and  pictorial  representations  of 
ancient  usages,  there  are  remains  of  art  in  the  cabinets 
of  European  kings  and  antiquarians,  among  which 
'  :very  article  of 


ArctaitectUie  of  Ancient  Egypt, 


furniture,  tool,  and  ornament,  used  by  the  Egyptians. 
It  is  probable  that  a  workshop,  or  a  kitchen,  might  he 
furnished  with  its  appropriate  implements  from  the 
tombs  of  Egypt,  The  paintings  upon  the  walls  of  the 
*:ombs  show  how  they  used  the  furniture  and  tools. 
The  whole  public  and  private  life,  from  the  bloody 
arena  of  mailed  warriors  to  the  puppet-show  —  from  the 
dignified  monarch  to  the  nursery  sports  of  children  — 
is  engraved  and  painted  on  these  endurmg  monuments. 

some  five  hundred  Syrians  in  the  vjilloy  Tumilat,  who  have 
eultivRtod  the  nine  hundred  thousand  mulberry- trees  he 
caused  to  be  pliintod  in  it,  iind  are  rearing  the  silk-worm  on 
>.n  inmiense  scale. 

Tliero  are,  in  Goshen,  more  flocks,  and  herds,  and  fisher- 
men, than  any  where  else  in  Egypt.  The  poptilation  is  half 
iHii^vntory,  and  another  million  might  now  be  sustained  in 
the  ilistrict.  -  Kxpl.  Bib.  Atlas. 


We  may  then,  in  imagination,  mount  the  car  of  the 
warrior  amid  fallen  foes,  or  accompany  the  priest  to 

his  shrine,  or  step  into  the  carriage  of  an  Egyptiai: 
gentleman,  and  drive  with  hini  to  a  party  in  high  life 
and  wUness  the  sights  that  would  be  severally  pre 
sented  in  the  excursions.  Or  we  may  visit,  if  we 
please,  the  shops  of  the  mechanics,  the  fields  of  the 
farmers,  the  pleasure  grounils  of  the  nobles,  the  kitchen 
of  the  housewife,  the  parlor  of  the  lady.  —  we  shall 
find  the  owners  ali  at  home,  each  with  his  stone  coun- 
tenance fixed  and  changeless  as  eternity. 

Before  Jacob  and  his  sons  went  to  Egypt  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  food,  that  country  had  long  been 
the  granary  of  the  world.  It  was  in  a  high  state  of  cuiti 
vation,  but  dependent  for  its  fertility  on  the  annual  over- 
flow of  the  river  on  whose  banlis  it  lay.    The  cause 
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of  the  long  peiwd  of  famine  is  nowhere  indicated,  but 
the  calamity  was  not  confined  to  that  country ;  it  ex- 
tended to  all  the  adjacent  regions,  the  drought  in  which, 
most  probfibiy,  must  have  affected  the  supply  of  the 
waters  of  the  Nile.  But  whatever  might  be  its  cause, 
Egypt  escaped  the  famine,  wliich  pressed  so  severely 
on  other  countries,  only  through  the  forecast  and  dis- 
creet management  of  Joseph.  As,  at  the  time  when 
Moses  penned  his  narrative,  ihe  Egyptian  civilization 
was  prijbahly  at  its  height,  we  must  (iresume  that  she 
had  already  reared  her  vast  and  mysterious  pyramids, 
commenced  the  colossal  temples  of  Ibsamhul  and 
Thehes,  and  excavated  those  wonderful  subterranean 
sepulchral  palaces  for  her  dead  kings. 

Of  her,  singular  constitution  of  government  we  have 
distinct  indications  in  the  Mosaic  narrative.  The  [)eo- 
plc  were  divided  into  castes,  like  those  which  exist  at 
present  in  India.  The  priesthood  stood  at  the  head  of 
these.  The  king  was  usually  selected  from  this  order. 
In  rank  and  power  it  far  surpassed  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  priests  not  only  officiated  in  religion,  but 
were  the  hereditary  conservatora  of  knowledge  ;  they 
were  the  architects,  magistrates,  physicians,  the  public 
astronomers,  geometricians,  and  chroniclers  of  events; 
they  filled  all  the  liberal  professions,  in  fine,  and  were 
the  posscissors,  also,  of  unbounded  political  power. 
As  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  Joseph  doublless  intruded 
into  the  province  of  that  potent  caslc,  and  the  king, 
most  probably  with  a  view  to  disarm  their  jealousy, 
married  him  to  the  daughter  of  the  Priest  of  the  Sun, 
who  resided  in  a  city  called  afterwards,  by  the  Greeks, 
Heliopolis.  The  priests  were  invested  inalienably  with 
the  ownerehip  of  one  third  of  the  land.  This  was  not 
touched  by  Joseph,  in  the  resumption  of  the  other  two 
thirds  of  the  land  into  tlie  hands  of  the  crown. 

The  next  caste  in  dignity  was  that  of  warriors. 
The  lower  classes  of  the  people  constituted  the  rest 
of  the  orders,  thenumber  of  Which  is  differently  stated 
by  different  historical  authorities.  They  were  such  eis 
shepherds,  manufacturers,  and  shopkeepers,  interpret- 
ers, and  laborers.  None  might  ever  leave  these 
castes.  The  son  held  forever  the  same  rank  and  pur- 
sued tile  same  calling  with  his  father.  The  profession 
least  of  all  esteemed  was  that  of  a  shepherd. 

The  administration  of  Joseph  was  conducted  with 
consummate  vigor  and  prudence.  He  acquired  great 
popularity  among  all  classes  of  the  nation,  though  his 
measures  seem  calculated  to  raise  the  'royal  authoriiy. 
Perhaps,  ai'ler  the  exhaustion  of  the  money  and  the 
parting  with  tlie  lands,  the  re-letting  of  the  latter,  with 
a  reservation  of  one  fifth  to  the  king's  exchequer, — the 
rate  still  in  use  in  the  East,  —  was  liberal  and  advan- 
tageous to  the  cultivator,  compared  with  the  state  of 
things  that  previously  existed.  Joseph's  removal  of 
the  people  into  the  cities  may  have  been  designed  to 
secure  the  improvident  peasantry,  if  they  were  situated 
as  that  class  are  at  the  present  day,  against  the  danger 
and  loss  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the  occasional 
rising  of  the  Nile  beyond  its  usual  level. 

Under  his  fostering  care  and  the  divine  blessing,  his 
father's  family  could  not  but  flourish.  Seated  in  the 
rnidst  of  plenty,  they  began  to  increase  with  great 
rapidity.  The  soil  and  climate  of  Egypt,  it  is  said, 
not  only  augment  the  productiveness  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  but  also  render  the  hurnan  race  prolific; 
BO  that,  according  to  Aristotle,  three,  four,  and  even 
ieven  children  were  sometimes  produced  at  a  birth. 
Early  marriages  and  the  longer  duration  of  life  would 


tend  still  further  to  promote  the  population  of  ihe 
flourishing  district  of  Goshen. 

At  the  end  of  seventeen  years,  Jacob  died,  aged  one 
hundred  and  foity-seven.  Before  his  death,  he  bei- 
stowed  his  last  blessing  on  Joseph,  and  solemnly 
charged  him  to  transfer  his  remains  to  the  common 
burying-place  in  Canaan.  The  story  of  Jacob's  life 
terminates  with  a  striking  poetical  pro])hecy,  describing 
his  sons  and  their  respective  possessions  in  the  partition 
of  the  promised  land.  Every  honor  was  paid  to  the 
memory  of  the  patriarch.  The  funeral  procession 
conducted  his  body,  with  Egyptian  magnificence,  to 
the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers,  affecting  the  native  Ca- 
naanites  whh  peculiar  astonishraent. 

The  protecting  presence  of  their  father  being  with- 
drawn, the  brothers  began  again  to  apprehend  the  hos- 
tility of  Joseph,  and  accordingly,  in  a  imost  humble 
manner,  deprecated  his  displeasure.  How  little  reasor. 
they  had  for  these  feelings,  appears  from  the  result,  as 
it  might,  also,  have  been  certainly  inferred  from 
Joseph's  previous  kindness  towards  them,  and  his  well- 
known  character.  He  wept  when  they  spoke  to  hiin 
and  his  tears  were  those  of  generosity  and  affection 
He  gave  them  all  tlie  assurance  of  continued  friendship 
which  they  required,  and  his  favor  was  extended  over 
the  growing  settlement.  He  himself,  having  lived  tc 
see  his  great  grandchildren  upon  his  knees,  was  then 
called  from  life,  having  attained  to  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  ton  years.  He  lef\:  directions  for  the  dis- 
position of  his  remains,  and  they  embalmed  him,  and 
he  was  put  in  a  cofiin  in  Egypt.  All  his  brethren 
soon  afterwards  died.  The  age  of  only  one  of  them 
is  given,  that  of  Levi  —  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

1577  to  1491  B.  C.  . 

The  Bondage  in  Egyipt. 

The  Egyptian  bondage  commenced  not  far  from 
1577  B.  C,  or  about  sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Joseph.    The  family  of  Jacob,  after  having  been  fa- 
vored by  those  in  tlie  government  who  remembered 
Joseph  and  his  services,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  wonder-  ^ 
ful  increase  during  these  few  scores  of  years,  were  at  ! 
length  brought  under  less  propitious  circumstances,  I 
through  the  fears  or  jealousy  of  a  king  who  knew  not 
Joseph.    The  dates  have  been  given  as  above,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  computation :  although  it  is  well 
known  that  the  period  between  the  migration  into 
Egypt,  under  Jacob,  and  the  exodus,  or  departure,  un- 
der Moses,  has  been  a  matter  of  dispute  from  the  earli- 
est ages. 

While  some  assign  the  whole  duration  of  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years,  elsewhere  spoken .  of  in  the 
Bible,  to  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  others  include  tlie  res- 
idence of  the  patriarchs,  two  hundred  and  fifteen  years, 
within  this  period.  The  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  texts, 
and  the  different  copies  of  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  differ.  Some  of  the  learned  have  surmised 
that  several  names  have  been  lost  from  the  genealo- 
gies, between  Kohatli,  son  of  Levi,  and  Amram,  or 
between  Amram  and  Moses  —  a  surmise  rather-con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that,  in  the  genealogy  of  Joshua,  in 
the  Book  ol'  Chronicles,  he  stands  the  twelfth  in  descent 
from  Joseph,  while  Moses  is  the  fourth  from  Jjevi 
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Others,  ill  order  to  siirmoimt  tlie  great  flifficulty  in- 
volved in  the^prodigious  infcrease  of  the.  Israelites  by 
the  time  of  the  exodus,  suggest  that  there  are  certain 
grounds  for  suspRcting  some  general  error  through  the 
whole  numbering  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert.  How- 
ever these  things  may  be,  there  was  room  for  a  very 
large  increase  during  the  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
years.  The  oppression  of  the  people  by  Pharaoh 
seems  not  to  have  repressed,  but  only  to  have  stimu- 
lated it,  continuing,  as  that  oppression  did,  almost 
ninet;  years.  It  commenced  about  six  years  anterior 
to  the  bii'th  of  Monies,  and  he  was  eighty  years  old 
when  he  went  bc^fore  Pliaraob. 

At  the  expiralioii  of  sixty  years,  as  abovc^  iniimated, 
the  state  of  things  was  greaily  changed.  The  mon- 
arch now  on  tlie  ihroiic  liad  forgotten,  or  never  knew, 
that  there  hail  been  s'lch  a  bfiiiefacior  of  F-gypt  as 
Joseph,  the  popular  vizier  of  one  of  liis  protieccssors. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  suppose  a  change  of  dy- 
nasty during  this  interval.  The  Israelites  had  now 
become  numerous;  they  were  a  distinct  and  peculiar 
people,  refusing  to  blend  with  any  oibor  nation.  Their 
power,  eithiar  by  themselves  or  in  confederacy  with 
any  foreign  invader,  naturally  became  a  subject  of 
concern  to  the  Egyptian  government,  considering  that 
they  occupied  an  open  and  accessible  frontier,  wlaich 
had  been  repeatedly  ii^vaded  by  nations  of  similar 
habits.  Pharaoh,  with  an  inhuman  policy,  commenced 
a  system  of  oppression,  intended  both  to  check  their 
increase,  and  forestall  tho  danger  of  revolt. .  They 
were  seized  and  compelled  to  labor  at  the  public 
works,  in  building  new  cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses, 
called  treasure  cities.  According  to  Joseplms,  they 
were  employed  on  the  pyramids,  and  the  great  works 
connected  with  irrigation  !)y  ilie  waters  of  the  Nile. 

Oppression,  however,  is  usually  unprofitable  to  the 
oppressor,  as  it  is  outrageous  to  .tlie  oppressed.  It  not 
only  failed  of  its  purpose,  but  increased  the  evil  it 
sought  to  avoid.  Now,  instead  of  a  separate  tribe, 
inhabiting  a  remote  province  whose  loyalty  was  only 
doubted,  tKe  government  at  last  found  a  still  more 
numerous  people  spread  throughout  the  countiy,  and 
rendered  hostile  by  cruelty  and  oppression.  Tyranny, 
having  thua  wantonly  made  enemies,  must  resort  to 
more  barbarous  measures  to  crush  them.  A  dreadful 
decree  is  issued ;  the  midwives,  who,  in  this  land  of 
hereditary  professions,  were  probably  a  distinct  class, 
under  responsible  officers,  were  commanded  to  destroy 
all  the  Hebrew  children  at  their  birth.  They  diso- 
beyed or  evaded  the  command,  and  the  king  had  now 
no  other  alternative  than  to  take  into  his  own  hands  the 
execution  of  his  exterminating  project,  which,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  would  have  cut  short,  at  once,  the  race 
of  Abraham.  Every  male  child  was  commanded  to 
be  cast  into  the  river ;  the  females  were  to  be  pre- 
served, probably  to  fill  the  harems  of  their  oppressor. 

By  a  series  of  striking  events,  the  man  was  now 
raised  up  who  was  not  only  to  become  the  deliverer  of 
God's  chosen  people,  but  the  founder  of  a  religion  of 
the  most  opposite  character  to  that  of  the  mysterious 
polytheism  of  Egypt.  Thrown,  froni  his  earliest  life, 
into  circumstances  in  which  he  was  imbued  with  all  the 
learning  and  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  and  entitled  to 
their  high  consideration,  —  a  son  of  a  Hebrew,  and 
yet  the  adopted  child  of  an  Egyptian  princess,  —  ho 
was  eminently  fitted  for  the  great  purposes  to  which  he 
was  consecrated.  At  a  period  of  life  when  the  pas- 
•;[ons  are  strong,  and  the  judgment  is  somewhat  ma- 


tured, and  when,  if  ever,  the  strong  desires  of  a  be- 
nevolent mind  impel  to  generous  deeds,  Moses  went 
out  and  beheld  the  oppression  under  which  his  brethren 
were  laboring.  As  he  perceived  one  of  the  Egyp- 
tians—  probably  an  officer  —  exercising  some  great 
pei-sonal  cruelty  on  one  of  the  wretched  slaves  under 
his  charge,  he  rose  up  in  the  defence  of  his  country- 
man, slew  the  Egyptian,  and  concealed  his  body  in  the 
sand. 

The  next  day,  when  Moses  took  upon  himself  the 
office  of  mediating  between  two  Israelites  who  had 
quarrelled,  he  found  that  the  deed  of  yesterday  was  not 
a  secret.  As  no  one  had  been  in  sight,  his  own  de- 
livered countryman  bad  divulged  the  affair.  This 
circumstance  ualurally  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Moses 
the  insecurity  of  bis  own  condition,  and  the  present 
hopelessness  of  any  scheme  of  emancipation,  if  he  had 
entertained  sucii  an  idea.  Ex]>osed  now  to  the  ven- 
geance of  Egyptian  law,  be  lied  to  Midian. 

Here,  in  tiie  tents  of  the  nomadic  tribes,  which  He 
on  the  borders  of  Palestine  and  Arabia,  he  was  safe,; 
and,  for  forty  yeai-s,  the  future  lawgiver  of  the  Jews 
followed  the  lowly  occu])ation  of  a  shepherd.  Here 
he  became  allied  in  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  the 
priest  of  Midian,  and,  seeing  his  children  rising  around 
him,  he  seemed  to  forget  his  oppressed  countrymeti  in  ■ 
Egypt.  But  an  interposition  of  the  Deity  now  turned 
the  views  of  this  great  man  in  a  new  and  more  noble 
channel.  The  superhuman  task  of  delivering  a  nu- 
merous people  from  bondage,  out  of  the  hands  of  a 
rich  and  powerful  nation,  was  suddenly  imposed  upon 
him  at  a  period  of  life  when  the  fire  of  ambition  is 
usually  burnt  out,  and  the  spirit  of  active  adventure 
greatly  abated. 

Of  bis  divine  legation,  Moses  has  given  a  simple  and 
sublime  account.  He  bad  driven  his  flocks  into  the 
mountainous  solitudes  of  Sinai  and  Horeb.  These 
eminences  stand  between  the  two  forks  of  the  Red  Sea, 
the  western  fork  running  up  to  the  modern  Isthmus  of 
Sue/.,  the  eastern  extending  not  quite  so  far  to  the 
north.  Here,  on  a  sudden,  he  beheld  a  bush  kindling 
into  a  flame,  yet  remaining  unconsumed.  Next  was 
heard  a  voice  which  announced  the  presence  of  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  as  also  his  com- 
passion towards  the  race  of  Israel,  and  his  intention  to 
effect  their  deliverance  and  restoration  to  the  fertile 
land  of  Canaan.  At  the  same  time,  He  commissioned 
Moses  as  the  agent  in  this  great  undertaking,  and  ended 
by  communicating  His  own  mysterious  name,  "  Z  am 
that  I  am ; "  implying  the  dread  attributes  of  self- 
existence  and  eter'nity. 

The  meek  and  diliident  spirit  of  Moses  lield  him 
long  in  indecision,  notwithstanding  the  most  positive 
assurances  of  support ;  and  it  was  not  unnl  repeated 
miracles  were  wrought  by  the  Divine  Power,  through 
his  hands,  that  he  was  inspired  with  courage  and  reso- 
lution to  set  forth  on  bis  appointed  task.  Aaron,  the 
brother  of  Moses,  and  three  years  older,  was  associated 
with  him  in  this  enterprise.  The  signs  they  were 
empowered  to  display  awed  the  people,  who  yielded 
their  passive  assent,  without  entering  into  any  plan  of 
organized  res^istanee.  This  was  all  that  was  required 
on  their  part. 

The  modes  of  access  to  Eastern  nionarchs,  which 
are  through  a  sort  of  open  court  or  divan,  where  an) 
one  may  appear  with  a  claim  or  plea,  probably  ren- 
dered it  not  difficult  for  Moses  and  Aaron  to  present 
their  mf^ssage  to  Pharaoh.    Their  first  presentation  of 
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il,  at  the  divine  command,  was  ill  mpeived  by  the 
proud  king.  That  the  Israelites  sliouid  go  and  offer 
sacrifice  to  their  God  was  sternly  refused,  and,  what 
was  still  worse,  their  laboi's  wei-c  redoubled.  They 
were  commanded  uot  merely  to  finish  the  same  portion 
of  work  in  the  brick-field,  but  to  provide  themselves 
with  straw.  For  a  failure  to  perform  that  which  was 
impracticable,  they  were  subjected  to  severe  chastise- 
ment. This  aggravation  of  their  wretchedness  they 
charged  on  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  were  become  too 
obnoxious  in  iho  cycs  of  the  people  for  the  exertion  of 
any  saliitiiry  influence  over  them.  Yet  these  benevo- 
lent men,  liaving  engaged  in  it,  shrank  not  from  their 
high  [njrpose. 

The  Clod  of  their  fiithers  assumed,  for  their  encour- 
agement, that  ineffable  name,  JrJioLmh^  which  the 
Jews  fear  to  pronounce.  The  relc^ise  of  the  people, 
they  declared,  shall  be  effected  by  meai\s  witii  which 
they  are  divinely  armed.  Again  they  appeared  in  the 
presence  of  Pharaoh  ;  and,  to  bring  him  to  assent  to 
their  request,  they  performed  a  miracle  before  him. 
It,  however,  produced  no  effect,  as  the  magicians  or 
priesthood  of  Egypt  imitated  the  miracle  of  tumin'g 
the  rod  of  Aaron  into  a  serpent,  through  their  enchant- 
ments. A  contest,  from  this  tinie,  if  such  was  to  be 
the  means  of  effecting  Israel's  deliverance,  was  to  be 
carried  on  between  these'  two  servants  of  the  Most 
High  and  the  whole  array  of  Egyptian  necromancy ; 
for  though,  in  the  first  instance,  Aaron's  serpent  swal- 
lowed up  the  rest,  it  was  a  circumstance  not  iikely  to 
work  conviction  upon  a  people  familiar  with  such  feats, 
which  ihcy  ascj'ibed  to  magic.  As  respected  the  sov- 
ereign, he  was  only  the  more  obstinate,  and  resolved  to 
keep  the  people  rigidly  to  their  service. 

Still  the  leaders  of  the  bondmen  had  now  assumed 
courage  ;  their  demands  were  more  peremptory,  their 
miracles  more  general  and  public.  The  plagu<!S  of 
Egypt,  which  successively  afflicted  the  king,  the  priest- 
hood, and  the  people,  which  infected  every  element, 
and  rose  in  augmented  terror  one  above  another,  here 
commenced.  They  need  not  be  individually  recounted 
or  analyzed ;  their  obvious  aim  was  to  affect  the  mon- 
arch and  his  subjects,  in  respect  to  interests  which  were 
to  them  the  most  dear  and  sacred.  They  were  coun- 
terfeited, to  some  extent ;  but  at  lenglli,  .the  magicians, 
Dverawed  by  the  evident  tokens  of  the  divinity,  with- 
flrevv  from  the  contest.  Still  the  monarch  remained 
indexible,  except  that,  in  one  or  two  instances,  he 
promised  to  suffer  the  departure  of  the  people,  upon 
the  removal  of  an  instant  plague.  After  the  visitation 
of  the  supernatural,  palpable  darkness,  he  would  have 
let  the  people  go,  reKerving  only  their  cattle,  as  his  own 
had  been  destroyed  ;  but  the  cattle  of  the  Israelites 
being  absolutely  demanded,  he  again  peremptorily 
refused  com})liance. 

Thus,  then,  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt  had  been  laid 
waste  by  successive  calamities ;  the  cruelty  of  the  op- 
pressors had  been  dreadfully  rebuked  ;  all  classes  had 
suffered  in  the  indiscriminate  desolation ;  their  pride 
had  been  humbled,  their  most  sacred  prejudices 
wounded ;  the  Nile  had  been  contaminated,  their 
dwellings  polluted  by  loathsome  reptiles,  their  clean- 
ly .persons  defiled  by  vermin ;  their  pui'e  air  had 
swarmed  with  noisome  insects ;  their  cattle  had 
perished  by  a  dreadful  malady;  their  bodies  had 
iiroken  out  with  filthy  disease  ;  their  early  harvests 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  hail,  the  later,  by  the 
locusts ;  an  awful  darkness  had  enveloped  them  for 


three  days;  but  still  the  deliverance  cou'd  not  be  ex- 
torted but  by  a  calamity  even  more  dreadful  than  these. 

In  the  going  forth  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  they 
were  to  receive  an  indemnity  for  their  years  of  hard 
and  cruel  servitude.  They  therefore  levied  on  their 
affrighted  masters  contributions  in  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels.  These  were  not  now  withheld,  as  the  slaves 
had  become  objects  of  superstitious  terror.  Indeed, 
Moses  advised  their  reception  of  all  presents  which 
might  be  thus  ohtained.  The  last  night  of  servitude 
was  at  hand,  now  that  the  partial  rewards,  at  least,  of 
their  hitherto  unrequited  toils  had  been  secured.  Bui 
it  was  a  night  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  descendants 
of  the  Hebrews,  much  less  by  their  oppressors.  The 
former  csca|ie(l  tlie  angel  of  death;  the  latter  suffered 
the  loss  of  the  tirst-born  of  each  and  all  their  families. 

This  is  still  commemorated  by  the  ordinance  called 
the  Passover,  from  the  circumstance  that  God  passed 
over  them  when  he  destroyed  the  eldest  child  in  eacli 
Egyptian  family.  The  people  were  probably  drawn 
together  during  the  suspension  of  all  labor,  and,  being 
organized  in  some  way,  each  tiibe  and  family  having 
its  own  flocks  and  herds,  and  sufficient  provisions  for 
an  immediate  supply,  together  with  the  property  ob- 
tained from  their  masters,  were  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion to^  leave  forever  the  land  of  their  slavery. 


CHAPTER  XC. 

U91  to  1452  B.  C. 

The  Departure  and  Wanderings  of  the  Is- 
raelites. 

In  this  condition  of  things,  when  all  was  terror  and 

dismay  in  Egypt,  and  light  and  joy  in  Goshen,  the 
Egyptians  became  only  anxious  to  accelerate  the 
de|)artnre  of  the  Hebrew  [>eople ;  and  the  latter  set 
forth  to  seek  a  land  of  freedom,  once  tlie  residence  of 
their  progenitors,  and  now  the  repository  of  their 
aslies.  The  bones  of  their  great  ancestor,  Joseph,  fhey 
bore  along  with  tiiem,  to  be  laid  in  the  common  sep- 
ulchre of  the  patriarchs.  Tills  event  occurred 
years  B.  C,  on  the  15th  of  our  month  of  May. 

Their  numbers  amounted  to  six  hundred  thousand 
adults,  which,  according  to  the  usual  calculations, 
would  make  the  whole  sum  of  tlie  people  between 
two  and  three  millions.    From  Rameses,*  where  the 

*  Moses,  liiiviriiT  pveviously  collected  his  peoplo  at  the  ren- 
dezvous, and  made  every  arraiigcment,  seems  to  have  hatJ 
iheiii  all  I'eady  to  start  at  a  moment's  warning.  The  details 
of  hin  regulations  doubtless  find  a  countei'pai-t  in  those  of  the 
caravans  so  common  from  the  eai'liest  times,  with  their  cap- 
tains, sub-captains,  lieutenants,  and  other  officers,  as  now  seen 
in  the  yearly  caravan  for  Mecca,  which  gathers  at  Cairo. 
Their  rendczi'ous,  Itameses,  ("hero  city,"  Herotipolis,)  was 
forty-nine  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  Memphis,  (Noph,) 
thirty-seven  and  a  half  from  Sue/.,  and  but  twenty-one  and 
a  fourth  .south-aouth-east  of  Zoan,  (Tanis,  San  ruins,)  which 
was  probably  the  Pharaonic  capital ;  for  the  Psalmist  men- 
tions the  miracles  of  Moses  as  "  wonders  done  in  the  field" 
(royal  parade-ground,  or  territory)  "  of  Zoan,"  and  the  distance 
agrees  better  with  the  narrative.  The  judgment  happened  at 
midnight.  Roused  .by  the  general  wail  of  agony,  ■ — for  the 
Orientals  are  very  noisy  in  their  grief, —- Pharaoh  summons 
Moses  in  all  haste,  and  could  have  had  him  at  the  palace  in 
a  little  more  than  two  hours,  if  dromedaries  were  used ;  or 
if  at  the  palace,  in  wailing,  Moses  cowld  have  got  to  Kamescs 
in  about  an  hour.  Pour  hours  would  suffice  to  pass  over  th? 
distance  three  times ;  so  that  the  Israelites  might  have  hovn 
on  the  move  and  well  on  their  way  by  dawn  —  the  favonte 
travelling  hour  of  tJie  East. 
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View  in  the  Desert  of  Aratiin ;  Mount  Sinai  in  the  distance. 


w.vera!  bodies  had  collected,  it  was  a  joui-ney  of  but  a 
few  weeks  to  the  borders  of  Canaan,  even  by  so  great 
n.  multitude.  liad  it  been  iminedialely  attempted  by  a 
iiortiiern  route,  near  the  sea,  the  warlike  Philistines 
would  have  been  in  fbeir  way.  There  was  another 
and  more  soutbern  route,  which  they  actually  look  In 
the  commencement  of  their  march — a  route  passing 
immediately  around  the  head  of  the  western  branch 
of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  fli'st  resting-place  they  came  to  was  Succoth, 
iriglnaily  a  place  of  tents,  but  afterwards,  probably, 
grown  into  a  village.  From  Succoth  they  proceeded 
to  Etham,  by  some  supposed  to  be  a  castle  or  small 
town  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  Red  Sea.  Here,  in 
pt'oxiniity  to  the  desert,  they  might  soon  have  been 
ijeyoiul  t!ie  reach  of  pursuit,  by  passing  into  the  sandy 
region,  where  neither  the  chariots  nor  the  horsemen  of 
Egypt  could  follow,  the  track  being  suited  only  for 
the  caniel.  Here,  however,  the  wanderers  suddenly 
changed  their  course.  Instead  of  pressing  rapidly 
onward,  keeping  ilic  sea  on  their  right,  and  so  passing 
by  the  liead  of  the  gnlf,  tbey  turned  to  the  south,  with 
ilie  sea  on  their  left,  and  encamped  at  Pi-hahirolh,  not 
far  dijitanl  from  ihe  shore.  In  the  event  of  being  pur- 
.-;i:ed  by  the  Izlgyptiaii  king,  their  situation  was  perilous 
indeed,  with,  apparently,  no  escape. 

['(It  the  king  was  now  in  hot  pursuit,  having  recov- 
ered I'rom  the  panic  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the 
awful  occurrences  of  ^the  few  past  weeks.  The  great 
caste  of  warriors,  the  second  in  dignity  in  his  kingdom, 
regularly  quartered  on  the  different  frontiers,  were 
3asily  mustered  in  any  crisis.  With  great  rapidity, 
Pharaoh  coiiected  six  hundred  war-chariots,  and  a  mul- 
titude of  others,  fully  equipped  and  armed;  and  the 
Israelites  had  scarcely  been  well  encamped  before  be 
was  nigh  their  rear  wilb  all  his  forces.  Tfie  Israelites 
were  thrown  into  the  deepest  dismay,  with  no  power 
of  resistance,  and  no  apparent  way  of  escape.  Their 
icader  alone  preserved  his  equanimity,  and  was  ena- 
bled to  perform  manfully  the  part  assigned  to  bim  in 
ihis  fearl'nl  crisis. 

On  a  sudden,  at  the  divine  command,  he  advanced 
towards  the  sea,  and,  e.-iteiiding  bis  rod,  a  violent  wind 
from  the  east  began  to  blow,  which  caused  the  waters 
10  recede.  A  way  was  thus  opened  fertile  fugitives 
to  pass  over;  it  was  an  awful  gulf;  but  lie  "whose 
way  is  in  the  sea "  prevented  the  heajx'd-up  waters 
from  rushing  into  their  wonted  channel,  til!  his  chosen 
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people  had  emerged  in  safety,  and  the  infatuated 
Kgyj)tlans  bad  advanced  midway  into  the  chasm. 
Then  the  waters  were  permitted  to  return  into  Uieir 
bed  ;  the  chariot-wheels  sank  into  llic  sand,  broke  and 
overthrew  tlie  chariois,  and  the  whole  host,  thus  de- 
layed, became  a  prey  to  inevitable  destruction. 

"The  sojourners  of  Goshen"  now  "beheld, 
From  the  safe  shore,  their  fEoating  carcasaes,  . 
And  broken  chariot-wheels." 

Different  opinions  have  been  adopted  and  main- 
tained as  to  the  place  where  the  passage  was  effected. 
The  one  carries  the  Israelites  nearly  seventy  miles 
down  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  to  Bedea,  where  it 
is  said  that  an  inlet,  now  dry,  ran  up  a  defde  in  the 
mountains,  tlie  opening  of  which  was  the  Pi-habiroth 
of  Moses.  Here,  however,  the  sea  is  nearly  twelve 
miles  broad.  The  other  hypothesis,  entertained  by 
Niebuhr,  who  investigated  tiie  question  on  the  spot, 
makes  the  passage  to  have  been  effected  near  the  mod- 
ern Suez,  which  occupies  the  site  of  an  old  castle, 
called,  by  the  Arabians,  El  Kolsum.  Here  Niebuhr 
himself  forded  the  sea,  which  is  about  two  miles 
across ;  but  he  asserts  with  confidence  that  the  chan- 
nel must  have  formerly  been  much  deeper,  and  that 
the  gulf  extended  much  farther  to  the  north  tiuin  at  pres- 
ent.  The  same  views  are  entertained  by  Burckhardt.* 


*  In  this  latter  opinion  iJr.  Kol)inson  substantially  concurs, 
who  cxaniinpd  tiie  spot  in  connection  with  the  llev.  Eli  Smith, 
in  tlieir  journey  from  Egypt  to  Palestine,  in  183S.  "  All  the 
preccctiiis?  coiisiderationa,"  he  says,  vii-..,  those  connected  with 
the  means  or  intitiunient  mth  which  the  miracle  was  wrought, 
and  the  nitcn'al  of  time  during  which  the  paswa;^(;  was 
effected,  "tend  conclusively  to  limit  the  place  of  pa.-ihage  to 
the  ncigliborliood  of  Suez.  The  part  left  dry  might  have 
been  within  the  arm,  which  seta  up  from  the  gulf,  which  is 
now  two  thirds  of  a  mile  wide  in  its  narrowept  part,  and  wasi 
probably  onco  wider  ;  or  it  might  have  been  to  the  southward,, 
where  tlic  liroiid  ;iho[ils  arc  fstill  loi't  liare  at  the  ebb,  and  the 
channel  is  sometimes  forded.  If  ^^iniilar  shoals  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  anciently  existed,  the  latter  supposition  would 
be  the  most  probable.  The  Israehtes  would  then  naturally 
hnve  croiised  ii-om  the  shore  west  of  Suez,  in  an  oblique  di- 
rection—  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  from  shore  to  shore. 

"  To  the  former  sirpposition,  that  the  passage  took  place 
through  the  arm  of  the  gulf  above  Suez,  it  is  sometimes  ob- 
jeeted,  that  thero  could  not  be,  in  that  part,  space  and  depth 
enough  of  water  to  cause  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptians 
in  the  manner  related.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered 
that  this  arm  was  anciently  both  wider  and  deeper,  and  also 
tliat  the  sea,  in  its  reflux,  would  not  only  return  witli  the 
uiiuai  power  of  the  flood  tide,  but  ■with  far  gieater  force  actl 
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THE   ISRAELITES   IN   THE  DESERT. 


The  history  of  the  exodus,  or  deliverance  of  the 

Jewish  people,  uiidor  Ihe  direction  of  Moses,  was  iin- 
dOLibtediy  prescirved  in  the  Egyptian  records ;  and 
thence  was  derived  the  strange  and  disfigured  story 
set  forth  in  tho  ancient  classics.  The  former  enmity 
between  the  Egyptian  and  Hebrew  people  was  ke])t 
alive  by  the  civil,  religious,  and  literary  dissensions 

;  and  jealousies,  under  die  resign  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
Alexandria  —  an  unfavorable  circumstance  for  the 
advancement  of  historical  truth.  The  Egyptian  ac- 
counts, as  they  are  extracted  by  Josephus  from  Ma- 
netho,  Chceremon,  and  Lysimachus,  seem  to  be  ex- 

.tremely  contradictory.  Th^iraim  is  to  identify  or  con- 
ncRt  the  Hebrews  with  the  earlier  Shepherd  Kings— ^ 
the  objects  of  excessive  detestation  to  the  Egyptian 
people.    In  one  instance,  ihey  even  confound  or  asso- 


depth,  in  consequence  of  having  been  driven  out  by  a  north- 
cfist  wind.  It  would  seem,  moiv^over,  to  be  implied,  in  the 
triumphal  song  of  Moses  on  the  occasion,  th;it,  on  the  return 
of  the  Bca,  tho  -wind  was  also  changed,  and  acted  to  dri'S'c  in 
the  flood  upon  the  Egyptians.  Even  now,  caravans  "never 
cross  the  ford  .tbovo  Suez  ;  and  it-  is  considered  dangerous, 
except  at  quite  low  water. 

"  Out  own  observation  on  tlie  spot  led  both  my  companion 
and  myself  to  incline  to  the  other  supposition,  vi/,.,  that  the 
p^sage  took  jdace  across  shoals  asijaccn'.  to  Suez  on  the  south. 
But,  among  the  many  changes  ivhu'b  have  taken  idace  here 
m  the  lapse  of  ages,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  decide  vidth 
certainty  as  to  the  precise  spot;  nor  is  this  nece-sary.  '  Either 
of  the  above  suppositions  satisfies  the  conditions  oi  tho  cas-c ; 
on  either  the  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  was  equally  great, 
un'J  ciic  arm  of  Jehovan  gloriously  revoalnd." 


ciate  together,  at  one  time,  Osarsiph  (Josepli)  anil 
Moses.  The  only  source  of  reliance  in  respect  to  the 
history  of  these  early  evcnis  pertaining  to  the  clioseii 
peo|)le  of  Ciod,  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  Scrijitiires. 

Delivered  from  the  oppressions  and  power  of  Egypt, 
the  whole  people  of  Israel  set  forth  upon  tlieir  pilgrim 
age  towards  tlic  promised  land.  It  bad  ever  been  ;)ro 
senled  lo  their  faith  as  a  land  of  beauty  and  plenty, 
wliere  they  were  de.stined,  in  the  end,  lo  enjoy  quiel 
and  peace,  and  tovflourish  as  a  great  and  powerful 
nation.  But,  at  present,  a  dreary  desert  lay  before 
them —long  levels  of  sand,  or  uneven,  stony  ground, 
broken  by  barren  ridges  of  rugged  mountains.  Scat- 
tered-througli  this  whole  region  was  here 'and  there  ap 
'Oaais^  witii  a  few  jJalm-tpees  and  springs  of  water, 
■  A  desert  and  itS:,tenants  ,are  usually  the  same  from 
flge  .to  age ;  and  the  traveller  a1 
this  time  witnesses  the  same  scenes 
as  were  [>rescnted  to  the  Israelites 
in  their  wanderings.  Hence  he  is 
able  to  identify,  in  part,  their  sta- 
tions in  the  wilderness,  especially 
the  earlier  ones.  The  bitter  wa 
ters  of  Marah  arc  recognized . 
From  Ayoon  Moosa,  (the  wells  of 
Moses,)  where  it  is  supposed  the 
passage  was  made,  it  is  a  journey 
of  less  than  sixteen  hours  for  the 
modern  traveller,  though  three 
days  could  not  be  toa  long  for  a 
whole  people,  like,  the;  Israelites. 
The  spring  was  sweetened  by,  tho 
branch  of  a  tree  which  Moses  c 
into  it,  probably  not  from  any  na* 
ural  virtue  of  the  plant.  Fron, 
hence  the  company  pass  on  {n 
Elim,  which  all  tmvellei-s  placo 
in  the  valley  of  Ghorondel.  Here 
hot!',  springs  of  water  and  seventy 
paim-trees  were  found;  and  here 
the  nation  rested  during  a  month. 
It  is  said  that  nine  of  the  wells  still 
remahi,  and  that  the  palm-lrec" 
have  spread  out  into  a  tine  grove. 

When  the  people  re-eommenceii 
their  mareli,  it  was  not  in  tlie  di- 
rection of  Palestine,  but  towards 
that  hallowed  mountain  where  God 
first  made  himself  known  to  Mo- 
ses. In  the  coui-se  of  llieir  jour- 
ney, their  provisions  entirely.failed 
thevp,  and  they  had  before  thorn 
the  dreadful  prospect  of  perishing 
by  famine.  .  Kegrets  at  leaving 
Egypt,  distrust  of  the  divine  promises,  forgetfulness 
of  miracles  wrought  in  their  behalf,  and  disregard  oi 
the  authority  of  Moses,  all  began  to  be  manifested. 
Mui'rnurs  and  remonstrances  broke  forth,  and  little  was 
wanted  lo  constitute  an  open  rebellion.  Moses,  in  this 
exigency,  as  in  others,  confided  in  God,  his  and  their 
almiglity  Protector  and.  Providei'.  He  promised  them 
a  supply  for  th(;lr  wants,  which  came  in  season  —  quails 
and  manna.  The  latter  was  designed  as  a  continual 
supply.  This  was  a  kind  of  coagulated  dew,  of  ,an 
agreeable  taste,  gathered  from  the  ground,  and  called 
"  ihe  bread  of  heaven,"  as  it  seemed  to  distil  from.  the. 
skies. 

After  two  or  three  other  ludts-  the  Israelites  arnveo 
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fit  the  foot  of-  Sinai.  ;But  here  'they  were  ^tlireatened: 
with  destruction; by  thirst,  as'  they  had.  been  before  by 
hunger  —  a  circumstance  whieh  called  forth  new  mur- 
murs and  complaints.  The-  recent  experience  of  the 
divine  interposition  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  un- 
heeded, through  the  Kort  of  madness  produced  by 
raging  thirst.  But  the  ingrates  were  speedily  furnished 
with  t!ie  liquid  element.  Moses  struck  the  rock,  and 
water  gushed  out.  Massah  and  Merihah  were  the 
names  given  to  the  place,  from  the  discontents  of  the 
|)eoplo.  Here,  ;ilso,  occurred  the  first  collision  they 
had  with  an  enemy  in  the  desert.  The  camp  was 
suddenly  surrounded  by  one  of  the  wild,  marauding 
clans,  the.  Aiaalekites  ;  but,  after  a  long  and  strenuous 
fighti  they, were  repulHcd  by  Joshua,  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  band  of  warrioi-s.  . 

When  Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  heard;  of 
these  great  eventsi,  he  joined  the  camp  of  the  Israelites, 
in 'Company  with  Zipporah,  the  wife,  and  Gershom 
and  Ehezer,  the  sons,  of  Moses.  .  He  waa  received 
ivith  proper-  respect,  and,  by  his  discreet  advice,  the 


Jewish  leader  proceeded  to  organize  the-  body  of  the; 
people, ^under  more  appropriate  .  regulations^  with  the 
necessary  sub-rulers  and  judges.  When  these  arrange- 
ments were  completed,  they  came  to  the  plain,  which 
spreads  out  before  the  lofty  peak  of  Sinai.* 

"  Plere,  after  the  most  solciiui  preparations, and  under 
the  most  terrific  circumstances,  the  great  lawgiver-  of 
the  Jews  delivered  to  his  peo|)le  that  singular  constitu- 
tion and  code  which  prcsupi)osed  tiieir  possession  of 
a  rich  and  fertile  territory,  in  wliicb,  as  yet,  tliey  had 
not  occupied  an  acre,  but  liad  hitherto  been  wandering 
in  an  opposite  direction,  and  not  even  approached  itn 
borders.  The  laws  of  a  settled  and  civilized  commu- 
nity were  enacted  among  a  wandering  and  homeless 
horde,  who  wore  traversing  the  wilderness,  and  more 
likely,  under  their  existing  circusnstances,  to  sink  be- 
low the  pastoral  life  of  their  forefatliers,  than  to  ad- 
vance to  the  rank  of  an  industrious,  agricultural  com- 
munityiV!  Yet  at  this  time  the  law  must,  have  ;been 
enacted."^ 

The  circumstances  of  the  siving  of  the  law.  with 


Moses  d'elii'erin){.tlie>]^w, 

the  presence  of  the  Deity,  and  all  the  astounding  phe- 
nomena, could  be  narrated' with  due'effeCt  only  in  the 
simple  and  sublime'ianguage  of  the^  Bib'e,  to  which 
the  reader  is  referred.  The  continuance  of  Moses  on 
the  mountain,  day  after  day,  seems  at  length  to  have 
awakened  a  ■  suspicion  among  the  people  tliat  be  had 
either  abandoned  tliem,  or  else  had  himself  perished. 
What  would  become  of  them  without  their  leader  ? 
F.ven  Aaron  is  in  the  same  ignorancf!  as  to  the  designs- 
and  iate  of  his  brother.  Their  fears  caused  them  to 
sink  back  to  the  superstilioiis  of  tlie  country  they  had 
left.  .They  insisted,  and  Aaron  consented,  that  an 
image  of  gold  shf)uld  be  cast,  similar  to  the  symbolic 
representations  of  the  principal  deity  of  the  Egyptians, 
under  the  form  of  an  ox  or  calf  To  this  god,  in  their 
madness,  they  paid  divine  honors,  as  if  mingling  in  an 


Egyptian  festival.  The  result,  however,  of  sticl' 
strange  and  impious  conduct,  and  ciF  the,  forgetfulness 
of  the  God  who  had  brought  them  out,  of  slavery^  was 
such  as:  might  have  been  expected.  ■  ThreG  thousand. 


*  Dr.  Edward  ]iobinson,  in  his  "  Biblical  llrsoarches,"  sup- 
poses that,  ill  the  Scriptures,  the  namu  Iloreh  is  applied  to  a 
vast  circular  assembliigo  of  Kunimits,  cleft  and  surrounded  by 
a  labyrinth  of  passes,  and  that  tiinai  is  the  name  oi'  the  par- 
ticular summit  from  which  thc,law.  waB.given.Tviexacfl.y.  con- 
trary  to  the.  present  ajjplication  of  these  names  by. moat  com- 
mentators. Tliat  summit  itself  he  and  his  fellow- travellers 
determined  to  their  satisfaction,  by  the  existence  of  the  great 
plain  Er-Rfihah,  there  being  no  other  area  in  all  the  iro;^xoii 
capable  of  holding  such  a  multitude  as  the  assembled  tribea 
of  Israel.  The  almost  inaccessible  pealt,  which  appeared  to 
impeaid  over  the  plain,  iB  caUed,  by  the  Arabs,  EsSnfMtr/c/i. 
It' is  described  m  a  plac,e  of  awful  grandet^f,  (md'beiitiing  the 
solemnitiea  once  enacted  there. 
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of  the  offbndera  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  tribe  of 
Levi,  without  regard  to  Ifiudred  or  retatioiiship.  The  na- 
tional criine  having  been  thus  piinisbcd,  the  intercourse 
between  the  Deity  and  Moses  was  renewed.  Prom 
this  period,  the  prcpanitioiis  for  lhc  rchgious  ceremo- 
nial of  the  Jews  were  coniiiieiiceil,  particularly  for  the 
sacred  tabernacle  or  pavilion,  a  temple  which  was  to 
occupy  t!ie  central  place  of  honor;  for  no  religious 
impressions,  in  such  an  uge,  and  upon  such  a  people, 
would  be  lasting,  which  were  not  addressed  to  the 
senses. 

"  Thus  the  great  Jehovah  was  formally  and  deliber- 
ately recognized  by  the  people  of  Israel,  as  their  God  — 
the  sole  object  of  their  adoration.    By  the  law  to  which 

they  gave  their  free  and  unconditional  assent,  he  be- 
came their  kiiig,  the  liead  of  their  civil  constitution, 
and  the  feudal  lord  of  all  their  territory,  of  whom  they 
were  to  hold  their  lands,  on  c<'rEain  strict  but  equitable 
terms  of  vassalage,  Tlie  tenure  by  which  they  held 
all  their  pres(int  and  future  blessings, —  freedom  froin 
slavery.,  the  inheritance  ol'  the  land  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  tlu!  promise  of  unexampled  fertility,  —  was 
(he  faithful  discharge  of  their  trust,  the  preservation 
of  the  great  religious  doctrinoi  the  worship  of  the  one 
great  Creator.'  ilence-  any  advantage  to  be  derived 
from  foreign  commerce,  or  a  large  intercourse  with 
the  neighboring  tribes, —  wealth,  or  the  acquisition  of 
useful  arts,  —  could  not,  for  an  instant,  come  into  com- 
petition with  th6  great  danger  of  relapsing  into  poly- 
theism. This  was  the  great  national  pefil,  as  well  as 
the  great  national  crime.'*  It  was,  in  fact,  treason  and 
rebellion. 

At  length,  the  Israelites  broke  up  their  encampment 


in  the  vicinity  of  Sinai.  The  particular  stations  can- 
not all  be  determined,  though  the  probable  genera' 
course  of  travel  can  be  indicated.  The  i)hysieai  char 
aeter  of  a  supposed  station,  expressly  described  oi 
implied  n  the  sacred  narrative,  its  distance  from  some 
known  ]  oint,  the  similarity  of  the  Arabic  name  to  the 
ancient  Hebrew,  or  a  concurrence  of  all  these  partic- 
ulars, goes  to  determine  a  few  localities.  Tljcse  points 
being  fixed,  the  progress  of  the  Israelites  from  one  to 
another  is  sometimes  limited  to  certain  roads  by  the 
physical  character  of  the  country  ■ —  the  mountains  md 
passes.  .  Thus  Sinai  and  Kadesh  Barnea  are  two 
points  whose  relative  position  is  known ;  and  from  the 
former  there  are  two  great  routes  leading  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  latter  place.  The  western  route  leads  ovei 
the  elevated  desert,  and  the  eastern  through  the  wad) 
el  Arabah. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  the  wanderers  took  the 
eastern  rouie,  since  the  sacred  writer  seems  to  impi} 
that  their  course  led  along  IMoimt  Seir,  and  since,  if 
they  had  taken  the  western  route,  they  would  have 
arrived  on  the  borders  cjf  Palesiine,  at  Beersheba,  in 
stead  of  Kadesh  Barnea,  which  lay  on  tlie  borders  of 
F.dom.  A  year  and  a  monili  had  elapsed  since  their 
departure  from  Egypt.  They  again  commenced  theii 
march,  in  improved  order  and  under  military  discipline. 
The  supernatural  cloud,  which  had  been  presented  tc 
their  view  in  passing  over  the  Red  Sea,  as  their  auidn 
and  encouragement,  still  led  the  vVay. 

"  By  day,  along  the  astonished  lands, 
The  cloudy  jiillar  glided  slow  ; 
iiy  night,  Arabia's  crimson  sands 
lloturncd  the  liei-y  oolumii'a  glow  " 


The  TaberrKiclfi  hi  t\w  Wildeiness. 


With  few  mcidents,  they  arrived,  at  length,  at  Ka- 
desh Barnea  ;  but  now  a  great  crisis  was  at  hand.  The 
report  of  the  spies,  sent  forward  into  the  land  which 
they  were  expected  to  subdue,  completely  paralyzed 
the  people  with  fear.  They  felt  incompetent  to  grap-- 
ple  with  foes  of  a  gigantic  stature,  and  to  attack 
strongly  fortified  cities.  Their  long  slavery  had  der 
based  their  minds  to  cowardice,  and  their  confidence 
in  the  divine  protection  gave  way,  at  once,  before  their 
sense  of  physical  Inferiority.  The  general  wish  ex- 
pressed was  to  return  to  the  "  house  of  bondage." 

All  that  the  lion-hearted  Joshua  and  Caleb  could  do 
was  done  to  inspire  a  better  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 
multitude,  but  in  vain.  The  die  was  cast.  As  they 
feared  to  attack,  even  under  the  divine  auspices,  the 


inhabitants  of  Canaan,  so  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  never  enter  that  land.  Tlie  decision  was  in- 
stantaneously formed,  the  plan  of  immediate  conquest 
at  once  abandoned,  and,  by  the  command  of  God,  the 
people  are  required  1o  retreat  directly  from  the  borders 
of  the  promised  land.  They  are,  moreover,  given  to 
undei"stand  that  all  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Joshua  and  Caleb,  from  twenty  years  old  and  upwards, 
would  perish  in  these  barren  regions,  after  wandering 
in  them  for  a  definite  period  of  forty  years.  Even 
Moses  was  required  to  acquiesce  in  this  divine  appoint- 
ment, in  regard  to  his  personal  anticipations  of  the  res' 
of  Canaan.  was  only  to  see  the  glorious  land  al 

a  distance,  from  the  heights  of  Pisgah.  A  dangerous 
and  widely  organized  rebellion  soon  followed  this  m  \a- 
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Korali  and  bis  Companjr  dcstrOTed. 


ifestatioii  of  the  divine  witl  respecting  their  protracted 
continuance  in  the  desert.  There  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  engaged  in  the  insurrection,  headed  hy  Ko- 
rah,  a  Levite,  and  Dathan,  Abiram,  and  Oit.  The  last 
three  were  descendants  of  Reuben,  and  rested  their 
claim  to  preeminence  on  the  primogeniture  of  their 
ancestor.  But  the  conspirators,  and  thousands  joining 
with  them,  were  overwhelmed  hy  the  most  fec^rful 
punishment. 

Of  the  Hebrew  history  during  the  remaining  period 
:>f  thirty-eiglit  years  passed  in  the  wilderness,  nothing 
is  known  except  the  names  of  their  stations.  Most  of 
these  were  probably 'in  the  elevated  country  around 
Mount  Sinai  or  Horcb,  which  included  an  extent  of 
about  thirty  miles  in  diameter.  This  district,  as  being 
t!ie  most  fruitful  part  of  the  peninsula,  would  supply 
the  tri!)es  with  water  and  pasture  for  their  (locks  and 
cattU?.  \A  hnii,  near  the  expiration  of  the  set  time,  the 
former  generation  had  gradually  passed  awav,  and  a 
new  race,  of  better  habits  and  more  rigid  discipline, 
had  arisen,  the  Hebrew  nation  suddenly  appeared 
again  at  Kadesh,  the  extreme  point  which  they  had 
reached  many  years  before.  From  this  point  they 
pushed  forward,  taking  a  circuit  southward  around 
Mount  Seir, — but  not  without  resistance  from  some  of 
the  native  tribes  that  dwelt  on  the  confines  of  Canaan. 

Two  decisive  battles,  however,  made  the-  Israelites 
masters  of  the  whole  eastern  bank  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Lake  of  Gennesaret.  These  battles  were  fought 
with  Slhon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  and  Og,  the  chief- 
tain of  13iishan.  Still  the  promised  land  remained 
unatteiiipted,  and  the  conquerors  drew  near  the  river, 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  entrance  into  the  Dead 
Sea,  in  a  level  district  belonging  to  the  Moabitcs, 
nearly  opposite  to  Jericho,  h'roiri  this  latter  people 
resislance  was  also  experienced  in  the  form  of  religious 
fanaticism  ;  but  the  imprecations  of  Balaam,  intended 
to  bear  upon  the  chosen  people  of  God,  were  turned 
ujion  their  enemies ;  and  the  tribes  of  Midian  in 
alliance  with  the  Moabites,  by  cori'upting  a  portion  of 
the  Israelites  through  their  impure  and  flagitious  rites, 
paid  at  length  a  dreadful  forfeiture  for  their  crimes. 
Their  country  was  wasted  by  fire  and  sword,  and 
nearly  the  whole  population  cut  off. 

After  this  conquest,  some  of  the  tribes  sought  re- 
pose.   Those  of  Reuben  and  Gad,'  addicted  to  a 


pastoral  life,  and  rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  found  the 
region  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan  well  suited  to 
their  purpose.  They  demanded,  therefore,  their  por- 
tion of  the  land  in  that  quarter;;  Moses  assented  to 
their  request  on  the  condition  that  their  warriors,  leav- 
ing  their  women  and  children  behind,  should  cross  the 
river  and  assist  their  brethren  in  the  conquest  of  the 
western  country.  Accordingly  the  region  on  the  easi 
of  Jordan  was  assigned  to  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the 
half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  But  before  Palestine  ccMild 
come  Into  the  possession  of  the  Israelites,  their  groa! 
lawgiver  must  yield  up  bis  spirit  to  his  Maker.  He 
had,  in  one  instance,  sinned  from  want  of  confidence 
in  the  divine  aid,  and  the  penalty  affixed  to  his  offence 
was  exclusion  from  the  promised  land,  though  he  was 
graciously  indulged  in  a  sight  of  it.  The  concluding 
scene  of  his  life,  as  given  in  the  Bible,  is  suited  to  his 
lofty  character.  After  this  single-minded  and  self- 
denying  sage  had  poured  out  his  pious  and  patriotic 
emotions  in  a  song  of  great  beauty  and  sublimity,  the 
Lord  spake  to  him,  saying,  — 

"  Get  thee  up  into  this  mountain  Abarim,  unto  Mount 
Nebo,  which  is  in  the  land  of  Moab,  that  is  over  against 
Jericho  ;  and  behold  the  land  of  Canaan  which  1  give 
unto  the  children  of  Israel  for  a  possession :  and  die 
in  the  mount  whither  thou  goest  up,  and  be  gathered 
unto  thy  people  ;  as  Aaron  thy  brother  died  in  Mount 
Hor,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people." 

"  And  Moses  went  up  from  the  plains  of  Moab  unto 
the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  of  Pisgah,  that  is 
over  against  Jericho  :  and  the  Lord  showed  him  all 
the  Ifind  of  Gilead,  unto  llan,  and  all  Napbfali,  and 
the  land  of  Ephraim,  and  Manasseh,  aiid  all  the  land 
of  Judah,  unto  the  utmost  sea,  and  the  south,  and 
the  plain  of  the  valley  of  Jericho,  the  city  of  palm- 
trees,  unto  Zoar.  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him,  This 
is  the  land  which  I  sware  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac, 
and  unto  Jacob,  saying,  I  will  give  it  unto  thy  seed  :  I 
have  caused  thee  to  see  it  with  thine  eyes,  but  thou 
slialt  not  go  over  thither." 

"So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the 
land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord. 
And  he  buried  him  in  a  valley  in  the  land  of  Moab, 
over  against  Beth-Peor;  but  no  man  knoweth  of  his 
sepulchre  unto  this  day.  And  Moses  was  a  hundred 
and  twenty  years  old  when  he  died  :  his  eye  was  not 
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dim,  nor  his_  natural  force  abated.  And  the  children 
of  Israel  wept  for  Moses'  in  the  plains  ofMoab  thirty 
days'  so  the  days  of  weeping  and  mourning  for 
Moses  were  ended.  ,  And  ■  Jtshua  the  son  of  Nun 
was  full  of  the  spirit  of  - wisdom  ;  for-  Moses  had  laid 
his  hands  upon  him  ;  and  the  children  of  Israel  hear- 
kened untrt  him^  and  :did  as  the  Lord  commanded 


Moses.  And  there  arose  not  a  pro|ibot  since  in  Israel 
iiJtf)  ulito  Moses,  wiiom  the  Lord  knew  fhce  to  face, 
in  all. the' signs  and  the  wonders  which  the  Lord  sen1 
him  tOido  m  the  land  of  Egypt,  to  Pharaoh,  and  to  all 
his  servants,  and  to  all  his  land;  and  in  all  that  mighty 
hand,  and  in  all  the  great  terror  which  Moses  showod 
in  the  sight  of  all  Israel." 


Moaes  on  Mount  Nebo. 


CHAPTER  XGI. 


The  primitive  Nations  and  Tribes  in  and 
around  Canaan  —  Ethnographical  Positioti 
of  Canaan  —  Primitive  gigantic  Races  — 
Kenites  —  Kenizzites  — -  Candanites  proper 
—  Hittites  —  Jebusites  —  Amorites  —  Cfir- 
gashites  —  Hivites  —  Amalekites  —  Moab- 
ites  —  Ammonites  —  Midianites  —  Philis- 
tines. 

It  is  proper,  in  order  to  a  clear  undeistartding  of 
ihe  history  of  the  Jews,  to  give  a  sketch  ^of  the  na- 
tive:  trihes- in  and  around  Ganaan.  By  .reference -  to 
a  map  on  a  previous  page,- it  will -be  seen  that- Syria, 
of  which  Canaan  is  a  part,  is  about  equidistant' from 
the- snowy  ,  wastes  of  the  arctic  and  the  burning  heats 
of  the  torrid  zone  ;  from  the  United  States,  the  focus 
of  Occidental  civilization,  on  the  west,  and  China,  the 
focus  of  Oriental  civilization,  on  the  east.  It  is  as  it 
were  an  island,,  having  its  sea  of  sand  on  the  east,  and 
,  of  water  on  the  west,  of  mountains  on  the  north,  and 
of  rocks  on  the  south.  Or  it  may  be  deemed  .  the 
isthmus  connecting  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Whetiicr 
approaching  from  the  Mediterranean,  or  from  the 
Syrian  desert,  the  traveller  first  beholds  a  long  line  of 
fleecy  clouds  upon  the  horizon ;  these  gradually  assume 
a  more  determinate  shape,  till  Lebanon  is  distinctly 
traced — the  -most  conspicuous  mass  of  the  ridge  that 
stretches  across  the  horizon  like  a  wall.  -  The  beau- 
tiful Lebanon,  once  forested  with  cedara;  and  still 
full  >  df  delicious  valleys,  is  described  in  Arab  poetry 
as' having  winter  ' croVraing  its' head,  spring  mantling 
its  shoulders,  autumn  nestling  in  ite-  bosom,  while 
summer  lies  smiling  at  its  feet. 

.  Of  the  south  part  of  Syria,  called  Canaan,  the 
earliest  inhabitants  known  seem  to  have  been  a  large, 
powerful,  and  vigorous  race,  whose  stature  quite  dis- 
tinguished thorn  from  the  Canaanites  and .  Hebrew*. 
Of  these  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  i 


The  Atntes,  in  the  south-west;  were  partly  extermi 
nated  and  pa  rtly  driven -south- by  the  Philistines,  a  col- 
ony from  Crete. 

The  Horites,  "Cave-dwellers,"  or  Troglodytes, 
seem  to  have  been  invaded  by,  and  to  have  mingled 
with,  the  Canaanites.  'They  inhabited  Mount  Seir  also, 
whence  they  were  exterminated  by  the  Edomit.es. 

The  Rephaim  were  a  very  ancient  people  of  E;ist 
Canaan,  tall  of  stature,  divided  into  several  families, 
and  having  many  cities,  which  were,  in  the  sequel, 
destroyed,  founded  anew,  or  occupied  by  the  later 
Canaanites*  Connected  with  them  were  the  Emims 
or  "  Terribies,"  so  called  by  the  Moabites,  and  a 
wealthy  people  of  high  stature,  whose  territory  was 
afterwards  called  the  Land  of  Moab ;  :t\m  Zamzum- 
minis,  also,  as  the  Ammonites  called  ;them,  a  rich  peo- 
ple, and  of  extraordinary  stature.  Their  territory  was 
called  the  Land  of  the  Repkaitn,  and,  after  their  extir- 
pation, the  Land  of  tliR  Ammomtes.  A  plain  and 
valley  contiguous  to  Jerusalem,  on  the  south-west,  bcn-e 
the  name  of  these  "  giants."  The  Rephaim  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bashan,  called  the  Land  of  the  Rephaim^ 
probably  tlie  only  remnants  of  tHs  people,  were/exter- 
minated  by  Moses. 

The  Anakim,  X\\tx\.  is,  "Giants,"  were--a  mountain 
race  very  formidable  to  the  Israelites.  Like  the  Re- 
])haim,  they  were  divided  into  several  families,  as  the 
Nephihm,  about  Hehronj  of  whom  were,  probably, 
Arbai'Ahiman,'Sheshai,  andiTalmai ;  the  Anakim  of 
the  mountains;  not  only  of  Hebron,  but  of  Debir,  Anab, 
and  most  of  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  Israel;  both 
in  the  north  and  south  of  Canaan:  these  were  all  de- 
stroyed by  .loshua.  -The  Anakims  of  Gaza,  and  Ash- 
dod,  and  Gath,  were  alone  lefl.  -  Of.the' last  namted 
was  Goliath. 

The  Kenites  dwelt  in  the  land  in  Abraham's  time, 
and  seem  to  have  been   driven  southward   by  the 
Canaanites,  and  to  have  settled  among  the  Midianites, 
as  Hohab  is  said  to  have  been  their  father.    In  the 
I  time  of  Moses,  they  resided  in  the^  mountains,  near 
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Moab  and  Amalek.  Saul,  when  about  to  invade 
Amalok,  warns  the  Kenites  to  depart  from  among  the 
Amalekites,  lest  they  be  destroyed  with  Ihom. 

The  Kenizzites  are  thought  to  have  dwelt  in  Edom, 
because  Kenaz  is  named  as  a  duke  of  Edom.  The 
Kad  iTVonites, 'that  is,  "  Easterns,"  or  ^'Orientals,"  re- 
sided about  Mount  Hermon,  and  were  probably  Hivites. 
■The  Pefizzites,  tjiat  is,  "  Dwellers  in  the  Plain,"  were 
faetweeh  Bethel  and  Ai,  and  about  Shechem  ;  also  in 
the  lot  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  in  South  Judah. 

The:  ConaflTitfes  were  'desoended  from  the  eleven 
sons  of  Canaan,  son  of 'Ham.  The  descendants 'of 
five  of  these  sons,  named,  respectively,.  Sidoa,  Aiki,. 
Arvadi,  Hamathi,  and  Sini,  settled  in  Syria  and  Phce-. 
nieia;  and  their  liiplory  will  be  -given  with  that  of  the 
Syrians  and  Fli(Eiiicians. 

The  descendants  of  the  other  six  sons  of  Canaan, 
namely,  of  Heth,  Jebusi,  Amori,  Gorgashi,  Zemari,  and 
Hivi,  settled  in  Canaan  Proper.  We  shall  now  pro- 
r-ced  to  give  an  account  of  these  Canannites  proper, 
in  their  order  ;  first  premising  that  they  arc  .soiiiotinies 
spoken  of  as  a  subdivision,  part  of  whom'  dwelt  on  the 
soa-cu;LSt,  and  part  by  the  River  Jordan^  and  so-  are 
called,  in  Joshua,  eastern  and  western. 

The  children  of  Heth,  or  Hittites,  dwelt  among  the 
Amorites,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  ;  they  possessed; 
Hebron  in  Abraham's  time,  and  he  bought  of  them  the 
cave  of  ' Machpelah,  which  was  madeliie  family  tomb 
of  the  pati-iarchs.  It  is  still  shown  beneath  the  mosque 
of  Abraharaj  at  Hebron.  As  Esau  married  two  Hit- 
tites^  while  his  father  resided  at  Beei-sheba,  they  are 
thought  also  to  have  resided  in  that  neighborhood;  but 
on  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Canaan,  thoy 
seem  to  have  removed  northward.  Sculptures  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments  show  that,  in  patriarchal  limes, 
they  were  waging  a  continual  war  with  the  Egyptians. 
In  Judges  the  countiy  around  Bethel  is  called  the  Land 
jf  the  HUtitss.  Uriah,  the  Hittite,  was  one  of  David's 
officers  ;  Solomon  was  the  first  to  render  them  tribu- 
tary and  we -find  Ilittites  in  his  harem.  Before  this, 
they  must  have  continued  to  maintain-  themselves  in 
ihe  'land,  as  we  read  of  Hittite  kings  in  both  the  first 
and  second  book  of  Kin^.  The  last  we  hear  of  them 
is,  on  t!iG  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, when  they  are  mentioned  as  one  of  the-  heathen 
tribes  from  which  the  Jews  unlawfully  took  wives.  ■ 
!(  The-Jeitmies  dwelt  in  the  city  and  mountains  of 
Jerusalem,  and  were  neither  exterminated  nor  driven 
out  by  the  Benjamites.  After  David  took  the  place, 
they  seem^'also  to  have  still  dwelt  there  under  his  laws, 
for  he  bought  the  temple  ar-ea,  on  Mount  Moriah,  of  a 
Jebusite,  These  people  often  warred  with  Egypt,  as 
appears  on  the  ancient  monuments. 

The  Amorites  are  found  in  Abraham's  time,  about 
Engedi,  a  fertile  spot,  wilh  a  tropical  climate,  lying  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  improved  after- 
wards by  Solomon  for  a  botanic  garden.  Spreading 
thence  over  the  mountainous  country  which  forms  the 
south  part  of  Canaan,  thoy  gave  their  name  to  it. 
Jacob  speaks  of  a  piece  of  ground  he  got  from  them, 
by, force, of  arms,  as  far  north  as  Shechem. 

■In  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  the  name  is  used 
for  Caaiaahites  in  general;  and  in  Joshua,  it  is  applied 
to  the  mountaineers -of  the  regions  -above  noted,  fn 
Judges,  they  are^said  to  have  obliged  the  Danites,  in 
the  north,  to^ remain  in  the  -mountains; -while'  in  the 
middle^of  the  land,  they  established  themselves  in 
'  AjaloD,  and  had  the  hill  Akrabbim a  bluff  which 


halves  the  valley  from  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  the  Gulf 
of  Akaba —-  for  their  southern  boundary.  Before  the 
time  of  Moses,  they  had  foimded  two  kingdoms,  Ba- 
shan  on  the  north,  and  another  south  to  the  Anion, 
driving  out  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  from  between 
that  river  and  the  Jabbok.  This  latter  territory  Isiael 
took  fron!  the  A.morite  king  Sihon. 

The  Gergcsliites  dwelt  between  the  Canaanites  and 
Jebusites  ;  and  a  region  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  is 
called  the  Land  of  tlie  Gergesmes.  It  is  the  only  tribe 
we  miss  in  the  subsequent  history,  except  the  Zemar 
ites,  who  are  mentioned  but  .once,  namely,  in  Gen.  x., 
though  a  city,  Zemaraim,  is  noticed  in  Joshua. 

The  Hivites  were  in  -the '  northein  part  of  the  land, 
at  the  foot  of  Anli-Lobanon,  or  Hermon,  in  the  land 
of  Mizpeh.  Some  yet  remained  in  Lebanon,  between 
Baal  Hermon  and  the  boundary  of  Hamath,  for  their 
cities  are  named  in  David's  time  ;  and  the  remnant  of 
Flivites,  as  well  as  Amorhes,  Hittites,  Perizziics,  and 
Jebusites,  were  taxed  for  bond  service  by  Solomon. 
The  Gibeonites  and  Shecliemiles  were  of  this  race. 
As  the  Kadmonites  were  probably  of  this  race,  and  as 
the  word  Hivite  is  said  to  mean  "  serpent,"  we  are 
reminded  of  Cadmus  and  his  dragon  brood,  who  car- 
ri(!d  the  alphabet  from  Syria  to  Greece  ;  and  some  sup- 
pose he  migrated  thither  when  the  Danites  conquered 
the  region  at  the  foot  of  Hermon.. 

A  brief  account  of  the  Amalekites,  Moabites,  Am- 
monites, and  Philistines,  not  generally  reckoned  as 
Canaanites,  will  close  the  catalogue  of  tribes  in  and 
around  Palestine.  The  history  of  the  impOrtant  nation 
of  the  Edomites,  or  Nabatheans,  is  treated  at  large  in 
another  part  of  this  work.  ' 

The  Arabian  poets  consider  Arabia  to  have  been  the 
original  country  of  the  Canaanites,  under  the  name  of 
Amalekites,  who  anciently  held  the  country  around 
Mecca,  descendants  of  Ham's  son  Amalek.  Amalek 
is  called,  in  Numbers  xxiv.  20,  the  oldest  of  the  na 
tions,  whose  king  was  the  most  powerful  known  to 
Balaam;  though  some  think  the  phrase  "  first  of  the 
nations  "  means  the  nation  that  first  fought  against 
Israel.  Chedorlaomer  warred  against  the  Amalekites 
in  Abraham's  time.  According  to  the  above  men- 
tioned poetical  authority,  some  emigrated  from  Arabia 
to  North  Canaan  ancl  built  Zidon,  their  most  ancient 
GiLpitalj  whence  Herodotus  says  the  Phoenicians,  whose 
native  name  'Was  Canaan^  tliat  is,  "  merchant,"  origi- 
nally dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea,  whence  they  migrated  to 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  that  others  took  "possession  of 
the  interior  of  .'Canaan. 

*Vhe  A7naTekii.es,  however,  arc  generally  thought  to 
have  sprung  from  Esau's  grandson,  a  duke  of  Edom  ; 
there  seems,  however,  to  have  been  a  mutual  aversion 
!  between  ■  the  Edomites,  or  Gebalites,  and  the  A.malek- 
ites.  They  occupied  from  South  Canaan  to  the  very 
angle  of  the  Sinaitic  peninsula.  They  attacked  the 
rear  of  the  Israelites,  on  their  marcli  from  Rephidiu'i 
toHoreb,  and  inflicted  some  loss  upon  them,  but,  after 
a  bardifought  battle,  were  put  to  flight.  At  Hormah, 
they,  in  conjunction  witii  tl^e  Canaanites,  repulsed  the 
Israelites  from  the  southern  slope  of  Judea.  They  also 
allied  themselves  with  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  and  the 
Ammonites ;  and  afterwards  with  the  Midianites,  under 
Zeba  and  Zalmunna,  to  root  out  the  Israelites,  but,  by  a 
stratagem  of  Gideon,  were  made  to  destroy  each  other.: 
We  do  not  .  hear  of  Iheiii  again  till  the  time  of  .:Saul; 
■  The  sentence  of  extertnination  pronounced  iagainsi 
them  by  Joshua,  when  thek  deadly  hostility  to  Israe' 
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first  manifcated  ilsclf,  was  partially  executed  by  Saul, 
more  completely  by  David,  and  consummated  by  the 
Simeomtes  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  And  in  this 
connection,  we  may  remark  that  it  must  have  been  of 
importance  to  rid  the  southern  frontier  of  a  race  of 
inveterate  enemies,  who.  seem  to  have  been  the  coun- 
terpart of  the  incoi-rigible'  Bedouins  that  infest  that 
region  at  the  present  day. 

Saul,  therefore,  invaded  them  with  an  army  of  two 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  and  all  were  mas- 
sacred, that  could  be  taken —  men,  women,  and  even 
inCants,  Their  king,  Agag,  was  a  very  graceful  per- 
son, of  noble  bearing  and  address,  and  on  that  account 
we  arc  told  that  his  life  was  spared.  But  Samuel  bar- 
barously hewed  him  in  pieces,  publicly.  The  few  who 
escaped  again  took  possession  of  their  devastated 
country,  as  we  find  tbeni  spoken  of  as  associates  of 
the  people  of  Geshnr  and  Gezer,  when  David  threw 
himself  on  the  protection  of  King  Achish.  David  in- 
flicted severe  sufferings  upon  them ;  and  tiie  Ama- 
lekites,  coUectmg  together  to  revenge  themselves,  went 
to  Ziklag,  David's  abode,  which  he  had  left  defenceless, 
took  it,  and  destroyed  it  by  fire,  sparing,  however,  the 
inhabitants.  Among  their  captives  were  two  of  Da- 
vid's wives.  Hastening  away  with  their  captives,  the 
Amalekites  encamp  where  there  are  water  and  shade  ; 
their  position  is  betrayed  to  David  by  an  Egyptian 
whom  they  left  behind  ;  meantime,  careless  of  surprise, 
they  give  tliemselves  up  to  repose  and  amusement. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  David,  from  a  neigh- 
boring height,  descries  tliem  thus  unprepared,  and, 
waiting  liU  tlu:  hour  of  soimdest  ,s[eo)>,  atlack,-^  them 
iust  before  daybreak,  and  commences  a  furious  slaugh- 
ter, which  lasted  till  sunset :  not  a  soul  of  them  escapes, 
except  four  hundred  young  men,  who,  mounting,  on 
swift  dromedaries  flee  into  the  depths  of  the  desert. 

Lot's  posterity,  tlie  Moabites  and  Ammonites^  root- 
ing out  tiie  gigantic  Emims,  spread  themselves  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Dead  Sea,  which  still  bears,  among 
the  Arabs,  the  name  of  Lot's  Sea.  Thus  the  Am- 
monites occupied  from  the  Amon  to  the  Jabhok,  at  one 
time,  and  the  Moabites  both  sides  of  the  Arnon.  The 
country  of  the  Moabites — about  forty  miles  square  — 
was  bounded  south  by  the  brook  Zered,  Midian,  and 
Edom,  east  by  the  Arabian  desert,  north  by  the  Am- 
monites, and  west  by  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan.  It  is 
chiedy  mountainous,  having  valleys  of  good  pasturage. 

The  Israelites  were  forbidden  lo  disturb  lliem  in  their 
possessions,  notwithstanding  great  provocations.  The 
Amorites,  however,  having  taken  most  of  the  land  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  also  all  of  Moab  adjoining  as  "far 
as  the  Arnon,  the  Israelites  scrupled  not  to  keep  thus 
much  of  Moab,  after  they  had  rescued  it  from  the 
Amorites,  for  centuries,  until  it  was  recovered  by  the 
Moabites  when  tliey  overran  the  tciTltories  inhabited 
by  Eeuben  and  Gad,  on  the  decline  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  ten  tribes. 

When  the  Israelites,  under  Moses,  had  subdued 
Sihon,  they  pitched  their  camp  in  that  part  of  their 
new  acquisitions  called  the  plains  of  Moab,  becauise 
they  had  lately  belonged  to  the  Moabites.  The  king 
of  Moab.  disniaved  at  their  jircsence.  and  unable  to 
resist  them,  assembled  the  most  eminent  men  of  his 
nation,  and  also  the  sheikhs  of  the  Midianites,  a  part 
of  which  nation  dwelt  in  Moab;  and,  on  consultation 
with  them,  it  was  deemed  best  to  send  for  Balaam,  a 
famous  exorcist,  to  curse  Israel.  Balaam,  after  two 
several  messages,  and  liberal  promise  of  reward, 


undertook  to  curse  them,  but  could  not;  he,  however 
gave  advice  as  sagacious  as  it  was  wicked,  and  in 
finitely  worse  than  any  vei'hal  curse. 

He  told  his  employers  that  the  Israelites  would  pros- 
per, as  long  as  they  did  what  was  pleasing  to  God, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  injure  them  was  to  make 
them  disobcjlient  and  idolatrous.  He  therefore  recom- 
niends,  as  most  proper  to  effect  his  purpose,  tliat  they 
should  he  allured  to  heathenism,  by  the  charms  of 
Moabhish  and  Midianitish  women.  The  advice  was 
followed,  even  the  chief  men  among  the  people  not 
hesitating  to  send  their  very  danghlers  on  this  infa- 
mous ciTand.  The  flagitious  scheme  succeeded  but 
too  well ;  the  enamored  Jsvaetites  found  tlie  blandish- 
ments of  the  beautiful  idolatresses  more  formidable 
than  the  weapons  of  their  rnen  ;  they  could  not  with- 
stand their  allurements  to  participate,  in  the  irreligious 
worship !  Dissensions  broke  out  in  consequence  — 
their  deljaucheries  infected  them  with  a  deadly  plague, 
which  carried  off  twenty-four  thousand,  besides  those 
whom  Moses  caused  to  be  put  lo  death.  Thus  was 
the  ruinous  treason  punished — a  dreadful  lustration, 
before  entering  the  promised  land. 

The  next  circumstance  recorded  of  the  Moabites, 
except  what  is  indicated  in  the  Egyptian  sculptures,  is, 
that  they  were  the  instrmnents  of  the  second  oppres- 
sion of  the  Israelites  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan. 
At  the  death  of  Othniel,  his  people,  being  without  a 
leader,  and  probably,  by  the  returning  of  many  to  idol- 
atry, being  divided  among  themselves,  and  thus  weak- 
ened, were  very  successfully  aitaekod  by  the  confed- 
erated Moabites,  Aimnoiiites,  and  Aitialekiles,  who 
seized  on  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  country,  and  particu- 
larly on  Jericho.  They  put  garrisons  into  the  cities  to 
keep  the  people  in  subjection,  obliged  thera  to  pay 
tribute,  and  treated  tJiein  in  a  very  tyrannical  manner 
for  a  period  of  no  less  than  eighteen  years.  From 
this  oppression  they  were  freed  by  tlie,  dagger  of  an 
assassin,  wlijch  deprived  them  of  their  king,  and  the 
slaughter  of  ten  thousand  of  their  picked  men. 

"  In  .tlie  time  of  Saul,  we  find  that  monarch  warred 
against  them  with  success,  and  the  enmity  which 
consequently  existed  between  the  Moabites  and  Saul 
probably  induced  David,  when  persecuted  by  that 
prince,  to  ask  protection  for  liis  parents  of  the  king  of 
Moab,  unli!  his  affairs  sliould  take  a  better  turn. 
This  request  was  readily  granted,  and  the  Moabites 
treated  his  parents  with  great  hospitality,  while  David 
was  concealed  in  the  cave  of  Adultaui.  But  when 
David  had  mounted  the  throne,  this  people  entered  into 
a  confederacy  with  several  of  the  neiglihoring  nations 
against  him,  whereupon  he  declared  war;  and  having 
obtained  a  signal  victory  over  them,  he,  with  usual 
royal  ingratitude,  put  two  thirds  of  them  to  the  sword 
and  compelled  the  remainder  to  become  his  vassals, 
and  to  pay  him  tribute. 

"  The  Moabites  continued  from  this  time  to  be 
subject  to  David  and  Solomon,  till  the  revolt  of  the 
ten  tribes,  when  they  appear  to  have  been  tributaries- 
to  the  king  of  Israel ;  but  they  nevertheless  had,  ali 
along,  nominal  kings  of  their  own,  who,  in  reaUfy 
were  nothing  more  than  viceroys,  Mesha,  king  of 
the  Moabites,  rebelled  against  Ahaziah,  whose  short 
reign  did  not  permit  any  attempt  lo  subdue  the 
Moabites.  But  his  brother  and  successor,  Jehoram 
assisted  by  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  and  the  kinj; 
of  Edom,  his  tributary,  made  an  expedition  for  thai 
purpose,  and  took  a  march  of  seven  days  over  thf 
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desert  of  Edom,  in  order  to  surprise  the  enemy.  In 
'be  ensuing  battle,  the  Moabites  were  defeated,  and 
their  cities  domolislied,  except  Kir-hareseth,  in  which 
(he  king  of  Moab  s!mt  himself  up. 

"  But,  being  besieged  and  closely  pressed,  Meslia 
made  a  sally  with  seven  hundred  choice  men, 
endeavoring  to  escape  by  breaking  through  the 
quarters  of  the  Edomites,  who  were  the  weakest. 
Failing  in  this  attempt,  in  the  height  of  despair,  he 
took  his  eldest  son,  —  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  and 
with  more  probability,  the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom, 
whom  he  had  taken  in  the  sally,  —  and  otiered  him 
for  a  burnt  sacrifice  upon  the  wall.  This  inhuman 
act,  it  is  said,  raised  such  commiseration,  and  perhaps 
horror,  among  his  enemies,  that  they  immediately 
abandoned  the  siege  and  returned  home." 

The  Moabiles  soon  attempted  to  revenge  their 
tosses  on  Jetioshaphat,  by  whom  .lehoram  had  been 
enabled  to  indict  such  injuries  on  them.  They  there- 
fore strengthened  themselves  by  an  alliance  with  the 
Ammonites,  and  Edomiies,  and  some  other  neighbor- 
ing nations :  thus  collecting  a  vast  army,  they  secretly 
entered  Judea,  probably  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  encamped  at  Engedi.  Here,  falling 
into  their  own  ambush  ments,  through  mistake,  and 
struck  with  panic,  they  destroyed  each  other,  until 
none  were  lefi.  They  probably  suffered  from  Uzziah, 
Jotham,  and  Salmanezer,  the  evils  threatened  them 
by  Isaiah  and  Amos,  tlic  projihets.  Unr'er  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, they  doubtless  partook  the  fate  oi  'if  'liher 
people  of  Syria.  Josephus  savs  they  were  a  pojiuiOns 
i  nation  in  his  time  ;  Imt  in  the  third  century  of  tht, 
Cln'istiati  era,  ihny  lost  their  name  and  became  inclu- 
ied  uiiiler  iho  general  designation  of  Arabians. 

Tlie  Ammonites,  descendants  of  Lot,  destroyed 
tbe  gigantic  Zamzummims,  and  occupied  their  place, 
whicli  fell  into  the  possession  of  Moses,  who  divided 
it  to  Gad  and  Reuben.  It  is  descrihed  with  entliusi- 
asm  by  travellei-s,  as  a  charming  country  of  hills, 
groves,  valleys,  and  streams,  presenting  lovely  images 
of  pastoral  heauty,  and  tlie  Arab  proverb  extols  it  as 
incomparable. 

Ammon  joined  Moab  under  Eglon,  in  oppressing 
Israel,  as  already  noticed.  About  two  hundred  years 
later,  we  find  them  as  principals  in  a  war  against  the 
Israelites,  under  an  unknown  leader.  This  princq 
attempted  also  to  recover  the  ancient  countiy  of  the 
Ammonites,  which  had  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
Amorites  to  Israel.  He  invaded  this  land,  and  held  it 
in  subjection  many  years.  Encouraged  by  success,  he 
crossed  ihc  Jordan,  and  insulted  and  pillaged  Judah, 
[ienjamin,  and  Ephraim ;  returning,  he  aimed  to 
make  a  complete  conquest  of  the  whole  country;  at 
the  same  time,— ■whether  with  or  without  concert  is  not 
known,  —  the  Philistines  invaded  it  from  the  south-west. 
Jephthah,  then  Judge,  tried  to  reason  with  him,  but  in 
vain  :  he  then  attacked  him,  near  Aroer,  and  defoated 
him  with  great  slaughter,  putting  an  end  to  the  Am- 
monitish  tyranny. 

The  next  of  the  kings  of  the  Ammonites,  that  we 
read  of,  is  Nahash,  who  lived  in  Saul's  lime.  He 
revived  the  old  claim,  and  in  the  beginning  fought 
with  great  success.  At  last,  he  besieged  Jabesh-Gilead, 
and  it  was  just  at  the  point  of  falling  into  his  hands 
on  the  most  barbarous  conditions,  —  namely,  that  the 
inhabitants  should  each  lose  an  eye,  —  when  Sau!  as- 
saulted his  camp  at  three  several  points.  Taken  by 
surprise,  the  Ammonites  were  thrown  instantly  into 
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such  confusion  that  tliey  made  veiy  little  resistance  to 
the  Israelites,  who  continued  to  kill  them  till  the  hea 
of  the  day,  when  they  were  so  'completely  routed  and 
dispersed  that  no  two  of  them  could  be  seen  together. 

About  sixty  years  after,  on  David's  sending  a  con- 
gratulatory message  to  their  king,  Hanun,they  treated 
his  messengei-s  with  the  most  shameful  indignity. 
This  brought  on  a  war :  Hanun  cast  about  for  allies, 
and  got  together  a  vast  host  of  Syrians,  Moabites,  and 
Ammonites.  Joab,  David's  lieutenant,  was  intrusted 
with  the  invading  army.  The  Ammonites  and  their 
auxiliaries  form  in  two  bodies  ;  Joab  divides  his  army 
into  two  :  with  one  he  attacks  fhe  allies,  and  with  the 
other  the  Ammonites,  and  routs  both.  Next  year,  the 
Syrians,  mortified  at  their  defeat,  again  ally  them- 
selves with  Ammon,  but  are  defeated  by  David  in 
person.  Joab  lavs  siege  to  Rabbah,  their  capital,  and 
David  takes  it  iDy  storm,  and  wreaks  terrible  ven- 
geance. 

About  one  hundred  and  forly-two  years  after,  ihcy 
allied  themsetves  again  with  Moab,  and  invaded  Judah  ; 
but  the  allied  armies  quarrelled,  and  destroyed  each 
other :  they  were  long  in  recovering  from  this  dread- 
ful blow.  Uzziali  defeated  them  and  rendered  tlieni 
tributary,  but  they  rebelled  against  his  son  Jotham. 

■  Again  defeated,  they  were  compelled  to  pay  one  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver,  ten  thousand  measures  of  wheat, 
and  as  many  of  barley,  —  that  .is,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  bushels  ;  —  and  all  this  tribute  for  three 
successive  years.  When  Reuben  and  Gad  were  car- 
ried captive,  the  Ammonites  occupied  their  empty 

'  "-ties.* 

In  Zedekiah's  attempt  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Baalis,  the  last  king  of  Ammon, 

*  The  Oiieiitala  are  in  many  respects  so  unchangeable, 
especially  the  nomadic  tiibcs,  that  a  description  of  the  looks, 
tlrcas,  customs,  dwellings,  &c.,  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
the  country  immediately  cast  of  the  Sea  of  (ialilt'e,  the  Jor- 
dan, and  the  Dead  Sea,  gives  us  a  quite  probable  picture  of 
the  appeai'ance,  eonvenienees,  habits,  and  costume,  of  the 
Ammonites,  Moabites,  Midianites,  Reubenites,  and  Gadites, 
occupying  the  same  territory,  —  although  they  lived  thou, 
sands  of  years  ago. 

The  gown  is  of  coarse  white  cotton ;  the  head  cloth  is  tied 
with  a  rope  of  camel's  hair.  Over  the  shoulder  they  wear 
the  abba,  a  long,  naiTOw,  carpet  blanket,  called  poncho  by 
the  Mexicans,  with  a  longitudinal  sHt  in  the  middle,  to  thrust 
the  head  through.  The  breast  and  feet  are  naked.  The 
Bedouins  are  generally  of  short  stature,  with  thin  visage, 
scanty  beard,  and  brilliant  black  eyes  ;  while  the  Pellahs  — 
resident  cultivators  —  ai'e  taller  and  stouter,  with  a  strong 
beard,  and  a  less  piercing  look  :  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  how- 
ever, both  look  aliltc. 

Among  the  Pellahs,  the  richest  lives  like  the  poorest,  and 
displays  his  superior  wealth  only  on  the  ariival  of  strangers. 
The  ancient  btdldings  afford  spacious  and  convenient  dwell- 
ings to  many  of  the  modern  inhabitants,  and  those  who 
occupy  them  may  have  three  or  four  rooms  for  each  family ; 
but  in  newly  built  villages,  the  \vhole  family,  with  all  its 
household  furniture,  cooking  utensils,  and  provision  chests, 
is  commonly  huddled  together  in  one  apartment.  Here,  also, 
they  keep  their  wheat  and  barley  in  reservoirs  formed  of 
clay,  five  feet  high  and  two  feet  in  diametsr. 

The  chief  articles  of  furniture  are,  a  hand  mill,  which  is 
used  in  simnner,  when  there  is  no  water  in  the  watercourses 
to  drive  the  mills  ;  some  copper  kettles,  and  a  few  mats  ;  in 
the  richer  h.ouscs,  we  meet  with  some  coarse  woollen  stufl's, 
culled  khaat,  used  for  carpets,  and  in  winter  for  horse-cloths  : 
real  carpets  or  mattresses  are  seldom  seen,  except  on  the 
arrival  of  strangers  of  consequence-  In  the  middle  of  the 
room  is  &  fireplace  to  boil  cofiee.  Their  goats'  hair  sacks, 
and  camp  and  camel  equipments,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  Bedouins.  Each  family  has  a  hirfio  earthen  jar,  which 
is  filled  every  morning,  by  the  females,  ±rom  the  spring,  with 
water  for  the  day's  oonBumption. 
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seems:  to  have  joined  him  ;  ■  but. when  Jerusalem  was 
destroyed,  the  Ammonites'  exulted '  over  its  ruin. 
This  Baalls  advised  Ishmael  to  assassinate  Gedaliah, 
appointed  by  the  king  of  Babylon  to  govern  the  poor 
remnant  of  Jews.  Ishmael  did  so,  and  Baalis,  having 
harbored  him,  was  punished  by  a  Babylonian  general, 
who  wasted  Ammon  with  fire  and  sword,  and  de- 
stroyed' its  famous  capital,  Rabbali,  carrying  Baalis 
and  his  cliief  subjects  into  exile. 

A  long  time  after,  we  find  them  united  with  the 
Ai-abiaris,  Moabites,  and  Samaritans,  in  attempting  to 
prevent  tlie  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem.  Probably  Cyrus 
had  restored  tlicm,  as  wc  find  tliem,  even  previous  to 
this,  subject,  now  to  Egypt,  now. to  Syria.  Urged  by 
ancient  and  iinplacahie  -  hatred^  they  also  harassed 
the  Jews  when  they  were  exposed  to  Antiochus 
Eptphanes.  Under  the  leadership  of  Timothcus,  their 
governor,  they  fought  with  Judas  Maccabeus,  who  at 
last  burnt  their  city,  massacred  its  inhabitants-,  and 
extinguished  them  as  a  nation.  ^  Yet,  in  the  second 
centuiy  of  our  era,  we  find  them  mentioned  as  a 
numerous  people;  but  soon  after,-  their  Daine ■ -is 
merged  in  the  general  appellation  of  Arabs. 

As  to  the  Jl/i(ZiamieS(  there  is  great  uncertainty  in 
the  boundaries  of  their  domain -.  we  know  that  they 
dwelt  east  and  south  of  Edom.  Moses  found  tiiem 
about  Sinai,  and  one  of  their  chief  cities,  called  Mid- 
ian,  or  Madian,  was  in  the  north,  towards  Rabbath 
Moah,  and  another,  of  the  same  name,  hi  the  south, 
by  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  neck  of 
the  Gulf  of  Altaba.  They  are  thought  to  have  sprung 
from  Abraham's  fourth  son;  we  find  tiii^ui  early  con- 
founded with  the  Ishmaelites,  later  with  the  Kedarenes 
and  Nabatheans;  and,  in  ■  :the  time  of  Moses,  the 
Midianites  and  Moabites  appear  to  have  been  almost 
one  peoptej  alike  in  religion  and  interests.  This  nu- 
merous;:" people  are  early  known  as-  rovers,  ..divided 
into  two. classes  —  the.  shepherds  and  th&'merchants. 
The  latter,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Joseph,  were  en- 
gaged in  Lthe  trade  from  Gilead  to  Egypt.  Tiie  shep- 
herds Jived  in  tents,,  iand  had  their,  cattle  by;  them, 
even  in  war.  The  merchants,  carriers  at  different 
epochs  of  the  trade  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
India,  Assyria  and  .Egypt,  tnoved  in  ,  caravans. 
They  left  the  care  of  their  cattle  to  women :  hence 
Jethro's  daughters '  are  met  tending  the  flocks  of  their 
father.  Here  we  find  the  magnanimous  Moses  acting 
again  in  character,  as  a  vindicator  of  the  oppressed, 
though  suffering  exile  for  his  late -act.. of  patriotism 
and  philanthropy. 

■  This  Jethro,  —  Ho/iejf,  that  is,  "  prince-priest,"  —  a 
Kenite,  lived  in  the  city  of  Midian.  "  It  happened 
that,  one  day,  his  daughters,  who  were  seven  in  num- 
ber, were  insulted  by  certain  shepherds.  Mosesj  who 
hadv-a  short 'time  before,  taken  up  .Ins^abodei  in  the 
city^,  perceived  the  outrage  of '  the  shepherds,  who 
drove  the  nyiidens  and  their  caftla  from  the  wdter  they 
had  just  drawn;  andj  hastening,  to;  their  *id,i.he  as- 
sisted^ them  so  -valiantly  that  they  . Were  enabled  to 
accomphsh  their  purpose. 

■  "  When  the  maidens  arrived  at  home,  their  father 
wondered  to  see  them  return  sooner  than  usual ;  but, 
on  inquiry,  they  told  him  of  the  insult  they  had  re- 
ceived at  the  well,  and  how  au  Egyptian  had  protect- 
('.&  and  assisted  them,  .lethro  instantly  inquired  where 
the  chivalrous  stranger  was,  and,  blaming  liis  daugh- 
ters for :  being  so  impolite  as  not -to  bring  him  home 
with  them,  instantly  sent  them  to  incite  their  protector 


to  come  and  refresh.,  himself.  They  obeyed,-- ^and, 
we  may;be  allowed  to  surmise,  without  any  objection, 
—  and  brought  Moses  to  their  father,  who  was^So  well 
pleased  with  the  stranger,  that  he  retained  hitn  in  his 
family,  .committed  to  him  the  care  of  his  flocks,  and, 
in  the  com-se  of  time,  gave  to  him  in  marriage  his 
daughteri  ZIppoiuh."  Thus,  like  a  modern  hero  of 
romance,  he  becomes  the  lover  and  husband  of  her 
whom  he  had  protected. 

After  this  domestic  picture  of  pastoral  life,  which 
reminds  us  that  Arabia  is  the  native  land  of  chivalry, 
as  well  as  of  freebootiiig  and  trading,  we  miss  tlie 
Midianites  from  history  tor  half  a  century.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  grown  rich  by  trade,  as  we  read  of  their 
jewels  of  gold,  chains,  bracelets,  rings,  earrings,  tab- 
lets, or  scent  boxes,  the  purple  raiment  of  their  priest- 
kings,  and  the  gold  chains  and  twisted  coUai's  around 
the  necks  of  their  camels.  The  art  of  writing  was 
early  familiar  to  them.  Tiuces  of  the  worahip  ■  of  Ihe 
crescent  planet  Venus,  or  the  crescent  moon,  are 
met.  with  among  them  — a  kind  of  connecting-  link 
botwoon  the  early  Babylonian  and  Canaanite  idolatries, 
and  adopted  for.  the  symbol  of  iBlamism:  The  Mid- 
ianites of  the  south  seem  to  have  had  a  pUrer  theology 

The  Midianites  had  not  reason  to  exult  over  the 
success  of  the  nefariuus  stratagem  advised  by  Balaam, 
and  in  which  they  had  heartily  cooperated  with  the 
Moabites  —  for  Moses  sent  twelve  thousand  men 
against  them,  under  command  of  Phinehas.  They 
fortified  their  castles  and  collected  their  forces  to 
resist,  but  in  vain;  they  were  defeated,  and  every 
man  of  them  put  to  the  sword,  including  Balaam,  and 
all  their  towns  and  castles  were  burnt.  Every  person 
was  destreyed,  except  thiily -two  thousand  virgins,  who 
were  made  prisoners.  The  country  was  laid  waste, 
and  the  cattle  driven  off",  to  the  number  of '  six  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  sheep,  seventy-two 
thousQjid .  beeves,  and  sixty-one  thousand  asses  ;  and 
the  spoil  of  gold,  silver^  iron,  and  other  metals,  was 
immense.         "  -  ■ 

■  A  century  and  a, half  kter,  Zeba  and  Zalmunnaj 
the  Head  of  an  army  of  Midianites,  Amalekites,  and 
Ambians,  were  defeated  by  the  stratagem  of  Gideon, 
with  the  trumpets  and  lamps ;  and,  as  frequently 
happens  in  the  heterogeneous  and  undisciplined  ar- 
mies of  tiie  East,  the  nocturnal  panic  was  extremely 
destructive,  as  they  were  of  different  language,  and 
in  darkness.  One  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men 
are  said  to  have   fallen  in  this  and  a  subsequent 

,  slaughter,  besides  those  slain  at  the  rock  Oreb,  so  that 
it  w;is  called,  doomsday  of  Midian.    Many  yges  after- 
.  wards,  the  tribe- is  noticed  for  its  industry  and  wealth, 
,  and  the  magnificence  of  its  tents ;  but  in  course  of  time, 
its  distinctive  name  was  merged  in  that  of  the  Ara.bs. 

.We-  close  this  ,  brief 'riotiee  of  these  petty  - nations, 
who  have  long  since 'passed- away  from- the  domain 
of  history,  with  ttie^  annals  of  one  of  the  most  vigorous, 
niost  highly  ei-vilized,  and most  respectable  of  them 
all,  —  the  Philistines,  inferior  in  attainments  only  to 
the  Phcenicians  and-  Egypfians.  The  Explanatory 
Bible  Atlas  gives  the  following  summary  of  their 
annals :  — 

"  The  Philistines  were  Misraimitcs,*  through  the 

■  *  According  to  .  Hindoo  tradition,  a  powerful  tribe, -called 
tlio  Pali'  Piihas,  migrated  from  India,  took  possession  .of  Ara- 
bia, as  well  as  the  coast  on  the  west  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  ex- 
tended tliemselves  to  the  shores  of  the  Meditoiranean.  Some 
think  these  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Philistines^  and  find 
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Caslullim,  and  coming  from  Caphtor,  that  is,  the  Nile 
Delta,  oi'  Crete,  they  drove  out  .the  Avltea,  settling 
upon  tlie  southern  half  of  that  .fertile  ptam,*  alternate- 
ly rolling  or  Mevel,  which  is  bounded  north  by  the 
ridge  of  Carmel,  sotith'  by  the  desert,  west  by  the 
Mediterranean,  and'  east  by  the  niountaina  of  Judah. 
This  energetic  race  was  under  five  lordships,  each 
with  its  head  city,  namely,  Gaza,  Askelon,.  Ashdod, 
Gath,  and  Ekron.  Tliny  wew.  not,  Indeed,  destined 
to  extcrminaTioH ;  but  Joshua  attacked  them,  though, 
till  David's  time,  thoy  liad  their  kings,  and  some  of 
these  oppressed  Israel,  at  one  time  or  another,  for 
many  years. 

"David  subdued  them,  as  did  Jehorara,  son  of  Je- 
hoshaphat,  on  their  revolt,  and  Uzziah  ;  yet,  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  they  aanoyed  Judah:  his'son,  how- 
ever, subdueil  them,  though  they  afterwards  freed 
themselves  entirely,  and  became  very  mischievous. 
Tliey  were  pitrtially  conquered  by  Esarhaddon  and 
Psamraeticus,  and  perhaps  Nebuchadnezzar;  after- 
wards' by  the  Persians,  and  by  Alexander, -who  de- 
stroyed Gaza.  After  this,  they  fell  under  the"  Asmo- 
nean  governnaent,  which'  is  the  last  we  hear  of  them 
in  history." 

Two  of  the  towns  of  the  Philistines  shstaihcd  fa- 
mous sieges.  Ashdod,  afterwards  called  Azotus,  witb- 
stoofl  the  whole  force  of  Hgypt,  under  Psanimeticus, 
for  the  space  of  twenty-nine  years.  This  is  the  long- 
est siege  recorded  in  history;  but  it  may  liave  been 
interrupted  and  resumed  during  the  period —  of  whioli 
interruptions,  however,  the  historian  takes  no  notice. 

The  Egyptians  haviijg  some  time  before  wrested  it 
from  the  Philistines,  had  made  it,  by  strong  fortifica- 
tions, their  best  bulwark  on  that  side  ;  still  Sennacherib, 
king  of  Assyria,  had  become  master  of  it,  through 
Tarian,  his  general ;  and  the  new  occupants  nuist  have 
defended  it  with  vigor  and  persevet'ance.  Their  coun- 
try having' become  the  theatre  of  war  between  these 
two  mighty  nations,  we  may  well  infer  that  the  Philis- 
tines were  for  a  long  period  subjected  to  many  vexa- 
tions,'and' lost  their  independence. 
■  Frbm  this  time  they  became  tributary  to  the  great 
empires  tliat  succeeded  each  other ;  and  we  know  that 
m  the  beginning  of  this  st-rviUide  they  were  badly 
treated  by  'he  Egyjitians,  who,  in  order  to  form  a  bar- 
rier against  the  Assyrians,  took  Gaza  from  ihem. 
Alexander  found  a  king  at  Claza,  named  Eotis,  who 
was  subject  to  the  Pemans ;  and  as  the  Phihstines 


Knpport  for  thoir  opinion  in  the  fact  of  ;tliB  oarly -ciTilization 
of  Crete,  and  thiit  J'ali-.it/ian  shepherd-eOuiUry,  in  Sanscrit, 
tho  aiiCienC  laniiUH!;f!  of  India, 

*  Professor  liohin-^on  sayy  of  tliis  plair.,  cox  livoil  with  ruins, 
showing  its  anciciiC  iiopu-lousiiess, ''.the  soil  of  all  the  plain 
through  which  we  parsed,  from  Hebron  to  Gaza,  is  good ; 
as  is  proved  by  the  abundant  crops  of  gi-ain  we  saw  ujwn  it. 
I'liu  wliole  of  tliis  vii-^t  level  f.rrict  is  the  propevtv  of  govorn- 
ment,  and  not  of  the  itiliidikiints.  Whoever  will  3nay  culti- 
vate it,  and  may  ploiii;h  in  any  place  not  already  preoccu- 
pied. But  for  every  two  yoke  of  oxen  thus  employed  in 
tillage,  he  must  pay  to  the  government  about  .th-irty-tivo 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  forty  bushels  of  barley.  The  peas 
(«its,'  wlien  rich  enough  to  own  oxen,  plough  and  sow  on 
their  own  accon^^t ;  but  They  fre([ucntly  are  the  partners  of 
merchants  and  uilu':.-  in  the  cities,  Tho  merchant  furHisheS' 
the  oxen,  and  llie  Fellah  does  the  work;  while. tho  expenses 
and  income  are  divided  equally  between  them."  We  see, 
tlierufore,  why  the  bcautiftii  plains  of  Palestine  and  Syria 
ace  so  much  worse  eultivated  than  the  inferior  soil  Upon  ^ho 
steeps  of  ■Lebanon :  the- latter  iaAe^rf,iji_/bs  si'mpfe  byita  cul- 
tivator*. In  tlie  season  of  yerdure,  the .  plain  presents  »■ 
scene  of  surpassing  beauty  and  loveliness. 


are  not  further  named  as  a  nation,  except  in  .'subjep 
tion  to  the  Asmonean  government,  as  before  noted 
we  may  well;  suppose v  that,  with  many  other  snial. 
tribes,  they  were. swallowed  up  by  the  great -conquer- 
ing nations  .  who  successively  overran  these  regions. 
Alexander  was  so  enraged  at  the  pratracled  defence 
of  Gaza,  that  he  tied  its  defender,  Betis,  to  the  back 
of  his  chariot,  and  dragged  him  round  the  -walliii,  in 
miserable  imitation  of  tho  truculent  exploit  of  Achilles, 
who  thus  dragged  the  brave  Hector  round  the  walls  of 
Troy. 

From  the  pictures  upon  the  contemporary  monu- 
menls  of  Egypt,  we  learn  that  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  the  Philistines  differed  but  little  from  that  of 
the  Egyptians,  Like  them,  they  were  tall,  and  well 
proportioned,  with  regular  features,  but  of  a  somewhat 
lighter  complexion.  They  shaved  both  beard  aiid 
whiskers,  and  differed  very  conspicuously,  both  :  in 
arms  and  equipments,  froin  all  other  nations  east  if 

Egypt-  "  : 

They  wore  a  head-dress,  or  helmet,  of.  a  peculiar 
form  ;  and  their  corselet  was  quilted  \y,ith  leather,  or 
plates  of  metal,  reaching  only  to  the  chest,  and  sup- 
ported by  shoulder  straps,  leaving  the  shoulder  and 
the  airm  at  full  liberty.  At  the  waist,  it  was  confined 
by  a  girdle, 'frdm  which  depended  a  skirt,  quilted  like 
the  corselet,  that  hung  down  nearly  to  the  knee.  Tiie 
shield  was  large  and  circular,  exactly  resembling  that 
afterwards  used  by  the  Greeks.  Their  weapons  were 
the  javelin  or  spear  for  a  distant  fight,  and  tiie  pouiai'd 
and  long  sword  for  close  combat.  They  Urfcd  war 
chariols  of  a  form  closely  resembling  ihose  of  ihe 
l^'gyptians,  and  carts  and  wagons  of  various  forms, 
drawn  by  two  or  four  oxen. 

Their  ships  of  war  were  sailing  vessels,  and  hot 
galleys,  like,  most  of.  those  belonging  to  the  Egyptians. 
The  rigging  was  a  simple  mast,  with  a  watch-box  a! 
the  top  of  it,  which  supported  one  large  sail.  The 
form  of  the  vessel  approached. as  nearly  as  possible  to 
that. of  a  water  birdi  and  the  figure  head  was  that  of 
a  duck. or  goose. 


-  CHAPTER  XCII. 

.       a4fiS  to  1426  B.  C.  , 

Invasion  and- P-artilion  of  Cu/naan.  , 

We  now  retui'ii  to  our  narrative,  .loshua,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Moses,  to.  whom  was  assigned  the  ofiice  of 
conducting  ll^e  Israelites  into  Palestine,  has  already 
been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  reader.  As  the 
native,  inhabitants,  :0n  account  of  their  .orim.es,  werp 
i  doomed  to  extirpation,  their  place  .was  to  be  occupied, 
;as  fast' as  they  were  subdued,-  by  their,,  conquerors. 
The  first  military  operation  of  Joshua'  was  to  sentl 
spies  to  obtain  intelligence,  aufi  to  survey  ihe  fortifiea- 
tions  of  Jericho,  the  most  powerful  city  near  the  |)lacc 
where  it  was  proposed  to  cross  tlic  Jordan.  This  ob- 
ject was  effeetualjy  accomplished,  and  the  Sj)ies 
turned  ,  in  safety,  though  ihev  had  been  imminently 
exposed  to  detection  in  prosecuting  their  enterprise. 
They  owed  their  safety  to  the  kindness  of  a  woman 
named  Rahah,  who  kept  a  caravanserai,  and  who 
secreted  them  in  lier  house,  so  as  to  elude  pursuit. 

The  entrance  into  the  piomised  land  was  eifectcd 
with  suitable  solemnity.    The  ark  moved  forward  te. 
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the  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  whole  at-my  followed, 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  three  quarters  of  a  raiie. 
The  Jordan  was  now  at  its  height,  it  being  the  season 
of  the  flood ;  but  no  sooner  had  the  priests,  bearing 
the  ark,  entered  the  stream,  than  the  descending  waters 
were  arrested,  the  channel  became  dry,  and  tlie  whole 
body  passed  in  safety  to  the  western  bank.  At  Gilgal, 
they  observed  the  fortieth  passover  since  its  first  insti- 
tution in  t^gypt.  As  a  commemoration  of  their  won- 
derful passage,  a  nide  monument  was  set  up,  formed 
of  twelve  stones  from  the  bed  of  the  river.  AU  who 
had  not  undergone  cii'cumcision  wci'e  initiated,  by  that 
rite,  into  the  national  fratertiily  —  an  ordinance  which 
had  been  omitted  while  ihey  were  in  the  desert. 

At  the  time  of  the  .lewisli  invHHion,  Palestine  was 
governed  by  a  inaltiUide  of  petty  kings,  who  seemed 
to  be,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  one  anotlier. 
They  lived  in  their  walled  cities,  and,  with  their  sub- 
jecls,  passed  tlieir  time  in  sensuality,  in  idolatrous 
observances,  and  doubtless  in  collisions  one  with 
another.  The  Canaanites  are  supposed,  upon  the 
mcrease  of  their  fajnilies,  to  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  Arabian  side  of  Egypt,  and  there  to  have 
erected  a  kingdom  coeval  with  that  of  Misraim ;  but 
the  beginning  of  their  history  is  extremely  dubious. 
The  general  denomination  of  Canaanites  included 
seven  nations,  as  described  in  the  preceiling  chapter. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Israelites,  they  at  firet  en- 
tered into  no  league  to  oppose  the  common  enemy ; 
each  kingdom  or  city  was  loft  to  make  the  best  de- 
fence in  its  power.  Jericho  was  first  attacked  by  the 
invaders.  It  fell  in  a  manner  whicli  attested  a  super- 
natural agency.  The  ark  having  been  carried  around 
[t  for  six  successive  days,  on  the  seventh,  as  this  mys- 
terious circuit  was  repeated,  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
thrown  down,  at  the  sound  of  the  |)riests'  trumpet,  and 
the  united  shout  of  the  army.  The  inhabitants  were 
all  piit  to  the  sword,  e.xcept  Rahab,  who  had  sheltered 
the  spies,  and  her  family.  The  capture  and  destruc- 
tion of  Ai  soon  followed  this  event.  At  this  juncture, 
the  kings  of  Canaan  combined  against  the  invaders, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Gibeonites,  who  craftily  con- 
trived to  save  their  own  lives  by  making  a  league  with 
Joshua.  The  treaty  was  held  sacred,  the  lives  of  the 
Gibeonites  were  spared ;  but  lliey  Were  at  length 
deputed  to  tlie  servile  offices  of  the  house  of 
God. 

The  league  which  was  formed  included  the  southern 
princes  of  the  Amoritish  race,  five  in  number,  head- 
ed by  Adonibezek,  king  of  Jerusalem.  When  they 
heard  that  Gibeon  had  fallen  off,  they  at  once  attacked 
it ;  but,  through  the  assistance  of  Joshua,  the  place 
was  saved,  and  the  enemy,  moreover,  signally  discom- 
fited, while  a  tremendous  hail-storm  increased  the 
panic  and  destruction  of  their  flight.  After  this  vic- 
torj',  the  conquest  of  the  country  was  rapid  and  easy. 
The  five  kings  had  lied  for  refuge  to  a  cave,  from 
which  they  were  taken  and  put  to  death.  City  after 
<-ify  fell  —  tribe  afler  tribe  was  exterminated.  Tne 
.lewish  commanderreturned  to  Gilgal,  having  completed 
the  subjugation  of  the  south  as  far  as  Gaza,  with  the 
exception  of  some  of-  the  strong  fortresses.  But  the 
nortii,  in  its  turn,  was  to  come  under  the  rule  of  a  for- 
eign sovereignty,  to  be  established  in  their  flourishing 
cities  and  towns.  The  chieftains  of  this  part  of  Pal- 
estine organized  a  powerful  confederacy  against  Israel  ; 
but  Joshua  fell  suddenly  upon  tliem,  and  vanquished 
ihem  in  a  single  battle.    The  cavalry  and  chariots,  in 


which  their  strength  lay,  were  soon  rendered  useless 
by  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

The  war  lasted  about  seven  years,  the  latter  portion 
of  which  was  consumed  in  the  reduction  of  the  cities. 
During  this  period,  the  seven  nations  —  the  Canaanites, 
properly  so  called,  the  Amorites,  the  Hittites,  the 
Hivhes,  the  Gergashites,  the  Perizzites,-  and  the  Jebu- 
sites  —  were  entirely  subdued,  though  not  extirpated. 
Thirty-one  kings  had  fallen  under  the  sword.  Wearied 
with  war,  the  Israelites  at  length  suspended  that  work 
of  death  which  they  were  commanded  to  ■  undertake, 
almost  in  the  midst  of  their  career.  Too  many  of 
the  dangerous,  seductive  Canaanites  were  left  in  thfi 
land,  as  the  people  found  to  their  grief  and  disap- 
pointment, in  their  subsequent  history.  On  every 
occasion  that  offered,  the  natives  were  ready  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  conquerors,  and  they  were  per- 
petually engaged  in  alluring  the  chosen  race  to  their 
own  impure  £.nd  idolatrous  rites.  The  two  great  con- 
cerns to  which  the  attention  of  the  Israelites  was 
called,  after  the  conquest,  were,  first,  the  solemn  rec- 
ognition of  the  Lord  as  king,  and  swearing  allegiance 
to  the  constitution,  on  Mounts  Kbal  and  (ierizim,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  instructions  of  Moses  ;  and  next,  the 
survey  and  partition  of  the  land,  with  the  location  of 
the  several  tribes. 

In  tracing  the  separate  portions  into  which  the  coun- 
try was  divided,  so  as  to  accommodate  each  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  we  may  begin  with  the  trans-Jordanic 
possessions.  Of  these,  the  River  Anion,  which  sepa- 
rated the  land  of  the  Hebrews  from  that  of  Moab,  was 
the  southern  boundary.  Here  llie  tribe  of  Reuben 
received  their  allotment -— the  norlliern  bank  of  the 
Anion  up  to  Aroer.  It  embraced  a  large  portion  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  had,  for  lis  principal 
cities,  Ileshbon,  Elcale,  and  Sibmah,  celebrated  tor 
their  vines.  To  this  day,  tlie  superiority  of  the  pastu- 
rage of  this  district  renders  it  an  object  of  fierce  con- 
test among  the  Arabs. 

The  tribe  of  Gad  was  placed  to  the  north  of  the 
Reubenites.  Their  land  was  on  both  sides  of  the 
Jabbok,  ~  the  modem  Zurka,  —  but  how  far  south  it  is 
difficult  to  determine.  It  contained  all  the  east  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Joi"dan,  up  to  tlie  point  of  the  Sea 
of  Genesareth,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  mountain 
range  called  Gilead.  It  abounds  in  the  most  romantic 
scen(n-v,  and  (rilead  was  celebrated  for  its  goats  and 
for  its  docks  generally. 

The  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  was  settled  north  of 
Gad.  It  occupied  the  easlern  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Genesareth,  the  whole  of  Bashan,  famous  for  its  cat- 
tle, and  probably  some  part  of  the  cultivated  lands  of 
the  ancient  Auranilis,  now  El  Ledjah. 

Passing  into  Canaan  proper,  we  find  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Dan  stationed  on  the  most  northern  point,  at  the 
foot  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon,  and  near  the  soui"ce  of 
the  Jordan.  This  portion  of  the  tribe,  finding  themselves 
stmitened  in  their  quarters  in  South  Canaan,  removed, 
and  took  the  town  of  Laish,  which  assumed  the  name 
of  their  tribe. 

Contiguous  to  Dan  was  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  its 
possessions  probably  extending  up  into  the  valleys  of 
the  Anti-Libanus,  or  Hermon. 

The  allotment  of  Asher  was  a  long  and  narro\v 
slip  of  land  on  the  sea-coast,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Sidon,  all  around  the  liay  of  Plolemais,  excepting 
where  it  was  interrupted  by  a  part  of  the  territory  of 
Zebulon,  as  far  as  Carmel.    It  included  th**  mountain 
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itse'-f,  and  part  of  the  adjacent  valley. 
Some  of  the  seaports,  however,  remained 
in  the  power  of  the  old  inhabitants. 

To  Zebulon  was  assigned  a  tract  of 
country  lying  between  die  Lake  of  Gfe- 
nesEireth  and  the  sea. 

The  allotments  of  Issachar,  the  other 
half  U'ihe  of  Maiiasseh,  and  Ephraim, 
incUuled  sevemlly,  tracts  which  lay  in 
i.lu;  sanio  manner,  one  south  of  tlie 
other,  from  lliR  Jordan  lo  the  Mediter- 
ranean, Tlicse  were  all  more  or  less 
htlly  and  mountainous  regions,  though 
mot^tly  very  fertile. 

Soutliward  of  Ephraim,  llie  sea-coast 
and  the  western  part  of  the  inland  dis- 
trict fell  to  the  lot  of  Dan. 

The  possessions  of  Benjamin  were  in 
tlie  plain  of  Jericho,  and  in  a  part  of  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  ;ind  \he  head  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  extending  westward  to 
Jebus,  afterward  Jerusalem. 

To  Judah  belonged  the  rest  of  the 
southern  countiy,  as  far  as  the  borders 
of  Ephraim,  with  the  exception  of  a 
district  on  the  south-west,  about  Gaza, 
which  was  aHsigned  to  Simeon,  Judali's 
was  a  large  and  ricli  domain. 

Siicli  was  the  establishment  of  Israel 
in  their  several  tribes,  each  having  their 
own  boundaries,  and  enjoying  the  pecu- 
liar advantages  of  the  district  to  which 
they  belonged,  whether  these  were  pas- 
tures or  cornlands,  or  vineyards  and 
olive  grounds.  During  the  lifetime  of 
Joshua,  scarcely  any  thing  occurred  to 
disturb  the  harmony  of  the  tribes.  The 
affair  of  erecting  a  public  altar  to  God 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan,  which 
threatened  a  serious  alienation,  was 
speedily  compromised  and  settled,  so  as  to  occasion  no 
ultimate  disturbance. - 

Joshua,  aflcr  having  gathered  together  all  the  people, 
exhorted  them  to  obedience,  and  renewed  the  oath  of 
allegiance  and  fealty,  died,  aged  one  hundred  and  ten 
years,  1426  B.  C.  He  appointed  no  successor  to 
the  su[>reme  authority,  and  the  separate  republics, 
under  the  control  of  tlieir  own  eliieftains  and  other  loyal 
oHicers,  regulated  the  public  affair-^..  It  was  au  era  of 
general  virtue  and  vigor,  and  there  began  to  be  a  taste 
of  true  happines;s  throughout  this  fair  land  ;  but  the 
one  great  mistake  and  act  of  disobedience,  in  desist- 
ing, prematurely,  from  the  war  of  conquest,  tempted 
them  repeatedly  lo  treason,  bringing  upon  them  wars, 
and  what  was  worse,  the  intolerable  evils  of  servitude. 


IV,  Jssacdiir. 
V.  Muiiiiaaell, 
VI.  Ephraim. 


Vn,  Benjamin. 
VIIl.  Dan. 
IX,  Simeon. 


X.  Judah. 
XI.  Mantisseh, 
(beyond  Jordan.) 


XII.  Gail. 
XIIl.  ReiilH^n 


CHAPTER  XCIII. 

1426  to  1095  B.  C. 

The  Judges,  or  the  Heroic  Age  of  the  Israelites. 

After  the  decease  of  Joshua  and  the  elders  who 
outlived  him,  and  who  remembered  the  divine  inter- 
positions in  behalf  of  the  Israelites,  there  su  iceeded  a 
generation  of  men  who  disregarded  the  piou4  customs 
of  their  fathers,  and  mingled  with  the  CanJianites  in 


marriages  and  idolatrous  worship.  The  people  gen^ 
erally  had  deteriorated  in  respect  to  tlieir  religious 
character,  although  there  were  noble  exceptions. 
It  was  a  time  when  wild  adventures  and  despei'- 
ate  feats  of  individual  prowess  abounded.  Personal 
activity,  courage,  and  craft,  were  the  qualifications 
which  raised  the  judges  lo  their  title  and  d!stinc:ion. 
On  this  account,  tlie  ]ierioi.l  of  the  judges  may  be  called 
the  heroic  age  of  Hebrew  history.  These  public  ineu 
were  not  so  much  administrators  of  justice,  as  gallant 
insurgents,  partisan  leaders,  captains  of  a  clan.  They 
were  a  sort  of  military  dictators,  raised,  on  an  emer- 
gency, to  the  cornriuuid  of  the  forces  of  a  ti';l)e  or 
other  collection  of  warriors.*  As  the  several  tribes 
were  deficient  in  union,  so  there  was  little  nationa' 
strength;  and,  surrounded  as  they  were  by  the  old  in 
habitants,  and  mingled  with  them,  they  were  censtantlj 

*  The  Hebrew  heroes  may  be  eontriisccd  with  their  Ho- 
meric and  Grecian  con  tern]  joraries,  of  classic  rcnnwi,  —  yainson 
with  Hcruules  and  Theseus;  ShamLjar  with  Acliillcs:  Jo;;!]- 
thah  with  Agamemnon;  Saul  with  Hector,  I'cc.  Also, 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Homeric  age,  described  by  Ilomer, 
may  be  contrasted  with  the  pleasant  pict\ire  of  Hebrew  rural 
life  given  in  the  Book  of  linth. 

Of  this  pietiii[;,  V'/Haire  says,  "These  times  and  manners 
have  nothinr;  in  common  witn  our  own,  whether  r;;ood  or  bad  , 
their  spirit  is  not  ours,  their  good  scii-^e  ibi  not  ours.  On  this 
very  account  the  tive  books  of  Moses,  Joshna,  and  the  Judges 
are  a  thoimand  timea  more  iustruetive  than  Homer  and 
Herodotus." 
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liable  to  attack  in  their  separate  i^omain.  A  few  of 
the  Iribes  were  occasionally  aggressive  upon  the  strong 
places  left  in  the  land,  as  Laish^ Jebus,  Hebron,  Bethel, 
and  others  ;  yet  the  tribes  generally  seem  to  have 
adopieil  the  clangGrous  measure  of  entering  into  terms 
with  their  enemies,  and  permitting  them  to  reside  in 
the  land  on  the  payrneot  of  tribute.  ; 

Before  any  judge  was  actualliy-'raised.  up  for  the  pro- 
tection Or  deliverance  of  the  people, -^therei  were  several 
ti'ansactioiis  which  exemplified,  in  a  striking  degree, 
ihe  decline  gf  the  national  faith  and  the  depravation  of 
manners.  It  was  a  period  of  anarchy  and  confusion 
when  every  man  did  ihii'  wliich  seemed  right  in  his 
own  eyes.  ■  Such'was  the  transaction  of  the  Danites  in 
respect  to  the  silver  idol  of  Micah,  and  especially  that 
which  pertained  to  the  outrageous  treatment  of  the 
Levile''s  concubine,  in  the  city  of  Ciheon,  which  he- 
came  the  cause  of  a  most  bloody  civil  war  among  the 
tribes,  almost  exterminating  one  of  them — that  of 
BenjruTiin. 

T)ie  earliest  judge  and  deliverer.of  the  people  was 
Othniel,  a  nephew,  aiid  son-in-Uiw  of  Caleb.  A  Meso- 
potamian  king  had  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as 
the  Jordan,  on  the  western  side  ;  the  defence  of  the 
subjected  tribes  was  undertaken  by  the  judgevfind  at' 
the  end  of  eight  years,  the  Mesopbtamian  was  entirely 
defeated,  and  the  whole  land  remained  In  peace  dur- 
ing forty  years  more.  The  eastern  tribes  were  - then 
assailed  by  a- confederacy  under  Eglon,  king  of  the 
Moabites,  as  also  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Benjamin. 
The  oppression  lasted  eighteen  years,  and  was  thrown 
off  only  by  a  desperate  enterprise  of  Ehud,  a  Bcnja- 
mitc.  Having  obtained  an  audience  of  Eglon,  a  man 
of  great  obesity,  he  boldly  struck  his  dagger  into  the 
body  of  ihe  latter,  and  happily  escaped.  Flying  to 
the  mountainous  part  of  the  land  of  Ephraim,  ho 
roused  that  powerful  tribe,  and  totally  defeated  the 
enemy.  A  long  era  of  peace,  said  to  be  eighty  years, 
followed  this  exploit.  The  next  judge  was  Sliamgar, 
who,  with  a  vigorous  ar)n  and  formidable  weapon,  a 
Syrian  ox-goad,  slew  six  hundred  Philistines.  '  ■ 

The  next  deliverer  was  Deborah,  a  high-horn  woman 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  who,  rousing  Ephraim,  Bep- 
jamin,  and  Manasiseh^as  well  the  northeni  trihesj  at-! 
tacked  the  Canaanites  in  tbe  norlhi  who  had^oppressed 
that  j>ortion;of  thepeople  for  twentyyearsi.  ;They  were 
completely  Mated::  and  their  general^- Siseray  -a  - man 
terrible  for  his  valor  and  conduct,  was  slain,  after 
having  taken  refuge  in  the  tent  of  JacI,  a  woman  of 
the  Kenile  tribe.  Stiizing  the  oppoi'tunily  when  he 
was  asleep,  she  drove  one  of  the  iron  pegs  of  the  tent 
into  his  head  and  killed  iiim.  This  success  issued  in 
securing  peace  and  freedom  for  forty  years.  The 
rtext  occasion  for  the  interference  and  intrepidity  of  a 
judge  or  leader,  was  furnished  by  the  oppressions  and 
ravages  of  the  wild  hordes  of  the  desert,  the  Midianites, 
Amalekites,  and  other  nomadic  tribes.  The  confu- 
sion, misery,  and  want,  which  were  produced  by  their 
irruption  and  settlement  over  the  land,  were  almost  in- 
describable. To  exterminate  these  enemies  of  Jehovah 
and  his  people,  Gideon,. of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,. 
received  a  divine  commission.  A  large  number-  of 
warriors  was  gathered,  consisting  of  thirty-two  thousand 
men ;  but  only  three  hundred  of  them  were  required  for 
Ihe  service  to  be  performed.  By  a  singular  stratagem, 
which:  conveyed  to  the  enemy  the  impression  of  fearful 
Rumbers  and  power,  they  rushed  —  in  the  rif''jdle  of 
the  night — upon,  the  wild  and  mingled  tribes,  who 


were  thrown  into  such  a  panic  and  confusion,  that  thcjr 
turned  their  arms  upon  eacli  other.  The  fugitives 
were  then  slain  by  the  rest  of  Gideon's  troojjs.  Thf; 
war  was  pursued  to  the  utmost  extremity,  and  ended 
not  until  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  op 
pressors  perished. 

The  offer  of  royal  authority  was  madd  to  the  victo- 
rious ■chieftain^  but  his  ambition  was  satisfied  \vith  the 
delivemnce  of  his  country;  After  the  death  of  Gideon, 
his  illegitimate  son,  ^iiwefecA,  a  daring  arid  bloody 
man,  aspired  to  -the  authority  which  his  feither  hod 
refused.  He  succeeded  but  in  part,  as  his  authority 
seemed  to  be  confined  to  Siehcm  and  its  neighborhood. 
His  shocking  cruelty  in  murdering  the  seventy  sons  of 
his  father,  in  order  to  reach  the  goal  of  his  ambilioh, 
was  recompensed  in  his  own  ignominious  and  misera- 
ble death,  at  the  expiration  of  a  few  short  years.  Tola^ 
of  the  tribe  of  Tssaehar,  and  Jair,  a  Gileadite,  succes- 
sively:  followed  as  judges;  but  they  were  undistin- 
guished. Jephthali,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Gilead,next 
ap[iears  as  the  champion  of  Israel,  the  Philistines  having 
attacked  the  southern  border;  and  the  Am'monites  hav- 
ing not  merely  subdued  the  tribes  beyond  Jordan,  bul 
crossed  it,  and  engaged  tlie  combined  forces  of  Ephiuim,  ■ 
Judah,  arid  Benjamin.  Jephthah,  as  a  noted  captain 
of  freebooters,  possessed  the  daring  requisite  to  engage 
the  oppreissors  of  his' country.  He  attacked  them^  and 
gained  a  splendid  victory,  which  was,  however,  sullied 
by  the  rash  vow  he  had  made,  requiring  him  to  sacri- 
fice his  only  daughter  upon  his  return  home..  He 
avenged  himself  on  the  Ephraimites,  who  had  com- 
menced a  quarrel  with  him,  by  putting  forty-two  thou- 
sand of  them  to  the  sword  without  mercy,  at  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan.  He  enjoyed  his  dignity  for  seven  years.  ■ 
Following  him  were  several  judges,  of  whom  little 
more  than  their  names  is  recorded. 

Among  the  enemies  of  Israel  there  were  none  more 
dangerous  and  implacable  than  the  Philistines,  on  {ha 
southern  bordei-s.  They  had  subdued,  apparently,  the 
whole  allotment  of  Simeon,  so  that,  probably,  this  tribe 
was  scattered  for  refuge  among  the  rest.  Gaza  and 
Askelon  were  in  the  power  of  the  conquerors,  and 
tlieir  .frontier  was  boldly  stretched  to  that  of  Dan.  -  To 
h'unible  so  insolent  an  enemyi  the  most  extraordinary, 
of  the  Jewish  dieroes  appeared-;-- a  man  endowed  with 
amazing  physical  power.  ^  Sanwon  .was"  the  frue  'Her- 
cuies  of  antiquity.  His  efficiency  ' in  crippling,  the 
power- of  the  Philistines,  consisted  rather  in  featsiof' 
personal  daring,  than  in  any  ■  well  conducted  plan  of  '■ 
defence  or  of  conquest.  His  life  began  in  a  marvel,  j 
and  ended  in  the  deepest  tragedy.  His  birth  and  \ 
character  were  made  a  subject  of  divine  revelation,  j 
with  instructions  as  to  the  manner  of  his  training.  As  ! 
soon  as  he  attained  manhood,  ho  entered  upon  that  | 
series'  of  exploits,  the  story  of  which  has  excited  the 
admiration  of  all  time.  In  several  instances,  by  his 
personal  prowess,  he  avenged  himself  on  the  Philistines 
for  the  wrongs  he  had  received  at  their  hands.  Bui 
the  most  signal  instance  of  his  triumph  over  them  was 
at  his  death.  By  the  acts  of  Delilah,  his  mistress, 
i  shorn  of  his  strength  and  made  a  prisoner,  deprived  of 
sight,  and  set  to  the  servile  task  of  grinding  at  the. 
mill,  he  was  for  the  tithe  «ndrely  at  the  mercy  of  -  his 
enemy.  It  happened,  on  one  occasion,  thatthey  w^hed 
to  make  a  public  exhibition  of  their  distinguished  cap- 
tive, for  their  diversion,  in  a  sort  of  rude  amphitheatre.. 
He  was  placed  in  the  arefi  of  it,  and  the  roof,  which 
formed  the  seats,  was  crowded  with  spectators.  ,  But 
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Samson  pulling  down  the  Temple; 


hiK  sircngth  was  nosv  returaef] ;  the  building  was  sup- 
poi  k:d  chiefly  by  two  pillars  ;  these  he  grasped,  and, 
luiiiiing  himself  forward,  dragged  down  the  entire 
mass,  burying  himself  and  all  the  Philistines  present, 
in  one  common  ruin.  He  had  passed  "twenty  years  as 
the  judge  of  Israel^  and  as  the -terror  of  his  own  and 
his  couuLry's  enemies.. 

During  the  time  of  Samson,  a  iviser  and  more  useful 
head  of  the  state  was  growing  up  within  the, precincts 
of  the  tabernacle.  This  was  Samuel,  destin^-  to  be 
the  last,  as  he  proved  to  Ije  also  the  most  distin- 
guished, of  the  judges,  ilo  was  the  son  of  Hannah, 
one  of  the  wivey  of  Klkaiiali,  a  Levitc,  who  resided  in 
a  city  in  Mount  Ephraim.  He  was  educated  in  the 
siM'vice  of  the  high  priest  Eli,  having  from  the  hrst 
been  consecraled  to  tiod  by  liis  pious  nioiher.  The 
';dieni;icle  and  the  ark  were  at  Shiloh,  in  the  territory 
of  Ephraiiu,  and  wherevci'  these  were  was  tlie  tem- 
porary capital  of  the  stale.  -Hence  in  Eli  was  concen- 
trated, i'or  the  time  being,  a  civil  as  well  as  religious 
supremacy.  But  tlicre  were  defects  in  him,  and  espe- 
cially ill, his-  family,  which  required  a  change  in  the 
office  of  the  priesthood.  -  His  sons,  Hophni  and  Phineas, 
were  indeed,  a  burning  disgrace  to  theorderv  Samuel,, 
iiowover,  even.in  such  society,  grew  up  blameless  and 
uneorrupted.'  Already,in  his  early  youths. he  had  re- 
ceived divine  intimations  of  his  future  usefulness,  and 
by  the  voice  of  Cod  he  was  commanded -.to  communi-. 
'.;ate  to  the  aged  Eli  the  fate  which  awaited  him  and 
his  family. 

That  fate  was  itear  at  hand  :  the  war  between  the 
Philistine:^  and  Israelites  broke  out  anew,  and  a  bloody 
battle  took  place  at  Aphek,  in  the  northern  part  of  .ludah, 
in  \\'hich  Ihe  Israelites  were  iolally  defeated.  In  this 
emergency,  they  sent  for  the.  ark  of  God,  and  placed  it- 
III  the  centre  of  their  forces,  hoping  that  victory,  as  of 
old,  would  attend  the  consecrated  symbol  of  the  divine 
presence.  Under  the  circumstances,  however,  the 
expedient  was  unavailing;  it-  was  not  authorized  by 
the  command  of  the  Deity.  Iti  the  ensuing  battle, 
uiirty-two  thousand  Israelites  perished,  the  guilty  sons 
of  Eli  were  slain,  and  —  the  most  dreadful  calamity  of 
dll  —  the  ark  of  God  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  .idol- 
aters.  The  tidings  conveyed  suddenly  to  the  aged 
Eli  caused  his  death,  as  he  fell  from  his  seat  and 


broke  his  neck.  The  prospects  of  the  race  of  AbrEiham 
were  at  this  moment  dark  indeed  —  in  hopeless  ser- 
vitude and  forsaken  of  God.  With  die  ark,  not  only 
their  glory,  but  tlicir  political  existence,  had,  in  their 
view,  departed.  With  what  a  glad  surprise,  then, 
must  they  have  received  the  extraordinary  intelligence, 
that,  after  seven  months,  the  Philistines  were  sending 
back  the  ark  of  God,  with  special  tokens  of  reverence. 
^)uring  their -retention  of  itj  it  had  proved  a"  terribhr 
bane  and  humiliating  rebuke  to  the  nation,  and  they 
could  no  longer  endure  its  presence. 

Yet  twenty  years  longer  the  Israelites  groaned 
under  the  yok<;  t){  iho  Phihstnics  ;  but  Samuel  was  now 
grown  to  inajibooil,  and  Wiis  established  not  merelv 
with  the  authority  oi  a  )udgG,  but  likewise  of  a  prophet. 
The  high  priesthood  had  passed  into  the  next  branch 
of  the  family  of  Eh,  and  sunk  into  comparative  insig- 
nificance before  the  acknowledged  weight  of  the.nevf 
leader.  Samuel,  having  labored  with  success  to  extir 
■  pale  the  idolatrous  practices  which  had  grown  u) . 
■among  the  people,  summoned  a  geheiul  assembly  at 
Mizpeh.  .  The  Philistines  took  alarm,  and  put  theii 
forces  in  motion  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  Thi; 
Israelites  were  full  of  terror,  but  too  -far  engaged  to 
recede  ;  their  confidence  in  the  favor  of  God  towards 
their  righteous  judge,  induced  them  to  risk  their  safety 
on  the  acceptance  of  his  prayers.  The  event  was  a 
victory,  so  complete,  caused:  partly  by  a  tremendous 
■storm,  that  the  Philistines  . were  forced  to  evacuate  tiio 
whole  country  and  to  accept  of  equitable  tei'ms  of  peace. 
•  Tlie  measures  adopted  by  Samuel  were  most  salu- 
tary. He  united  at  least  all  the  southern  tribes  under 
his  authority  :  at  Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpc'h,  he  held 
thi'ee  annual  sessions  ol'  justice,  while  lie  fixed  his 
residence  in  his  native  city  of  Ramah.  But  in  his  old 
age,  innovations  upon  the  ancient  practice  were  intro- 
duced, through  the  venality  of  his  sons,  who  were  in- 
stalled in  tlie  judicial  othce,  and  the  people  became 
dissatisfied  with  their  republican  or  theocratic  polit;^ 
Tliey  demanded  a  monarchical  form  of  government, 
from  the  belief  of  its  superior  efficiency,  both  in  war 
and  peace.-  Theiravowed  objects  were,^the  more  cer 
tain  administration  of  justice,  and  the .  organization  ol 
a  strong  and  pei-manent  military.  ■  Their  demand  was 
complied  with,  Samuel; having  fii-st  presented  to  them 
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a  feir  statement  of  the  dangers  and  evils  of  an  Orien- 
tal despotism. 

It  became  a  matter  of  great  importance,  of  course, 
to  make  tlie  selection.  The  prophet  was  divinely  in- 
sU-ucted  on  the  Hubject,  and  when  the  desij^nated  indi- 
vidual was  found,  he  was  privately  anointed  as  the 
future  king.  He  proved  to  be  the  son  of  a  Benjamite 
'chieftain,  a  youth  of  a  singularly  tall  and  striking  per- 
son, who  had  come  to  Ramah  in  search  of  a  valuable 
property  in  asses  belonging  lo  his  father.  After  a 
proper  course  of  religions  instruction,  at  one  of  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  to  fit  him  for  his  high  office, 
the  youth,  whose  name  was  Saul,  was  designated  by 
lot  at  a  solemn^  assettibly,  at  Mizpeh,  and  received  as 
king  by  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  The  young 
sovereign  beuig  soon  called  into  the  field  to' resist  the 
Ammonites,  was  able  to  muster  an  immense. "army,  and 
totally  defeated  and  dispersed  the  foe.  This  was  so 
prosperous  a  eommencomeni.,  that  Samuel  assembled 
the  people  at  Oilgal,  and  proceeded  to  the  formal  inau- 
guration of  the  king  elect,;  at  the  same  time  rehearsing 
his  own  course  as  judge,  and  rebuking  the  peo[)le  for 
their  innovation  on  ilic  established  constitution,  without 
r-n  express  pre-intimation  oi'  the  divine  will. 

The  period  of  the  judges  thu^  came  to  a  close,  wijh 
its  lofty  daring,  its  spirit  of  personal  adventure,  and  its 
eventful  changes.  It  was  a  period  of  several  cen- 
turies, and  included  a  great  variety  of  fortune;  but 
the  years  of  servitude  and  warfare  did  not  bear  a  large 
proportion  to  the  whole.  The  Israelites,  under  this 
form  of  government,  had  enjoyed,  in  all,  tbi-ee 
centuries  of  peace  :  engaged  almost  entirely  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  or  in  the  care  of  their  flocks 
and  herds,  there  doubtless  obtained  among  them 
a  uniform  simplicity  of  manners.  This  character- 
istic of  a  pastoral  or  agricultural  community  is  seen 
in  the  circumstances  of  those  who  were  called  at 
times  to  the  supreme  authority.  Gideon  was  taken 
from  the  threshing-floor  in  order  to  lead  the  armies  of 
his  country,  as  Cincinnatus,  among  the  lloiiians,  was 
suftunoned  from  the  plough.  Saul,  even  after  he  was 
elected  king,  was  found  driving  his  herd.  And  David, 
called  to  the  same  high  station,  hud  from  earliest  life 
been  familiar  with  the  care  of  sheep.  The  rural  life 
of  the  Israelites  in  these  days  is  admirably  pictured  to 
us,  in  ail  its  truth  and  beauty,  in  the  story  of  Ruth 
and  her  kinsman. 


CHAPTER  XCTV 

1095  to  1015  B.  C 
T^he  Monarchy  —  Reigns  of  ^^aiil  and  David. 

The  Hebrew  monarchy,  though  isniited  to  a  small 
extent  of  territory,  became,  at  l(!iL<);lh,  rich  and  power- 
ful. Its  aim,  however,  was  not  com|uest,  but  ratlier 
the  cultivation  and  development  of  its  interna!  re- 
sources. In  this  national  pursuit  they  were  favored 
by  their  fertile  soil,  salubrious  climate,  and  wise  insti- 
tutions. Saul,  as  the  ftrsl  king,  had  a  new  fieh^  in 
which  to  try  his  capacity  for  government ;  and  ids  ad- 
ministration must  doubtless  be  pronounced,  on  the 
whole,  a  failure.  His  temperament,  hasty,  impetuous, 
and  self-confident,  ill  fitted  him  to  defer  '.n  every  thing 
to  the  divine  guidance,  maintain  the  majesty  of  the 
laws,  or  deal  out  even-handed  justice-  Between  his 
rKiminntion  to  the  supreme  authority,  and  his  active 


administration,  some  considerable  time  must  have 

elapsed,  as  his  son  Jonathan  had  now  grown  up  to 
man's  estate  —  a  gallant  warrior.  His  <;arly  measures 
were  in  genera!  well  advised  ;  but  in  llie  atlair  of  a 
war  with  the  Philistines,  by  assuming  tlie  priesily  ftmc- 
tion,  lie  violated  the  Heljrew  constitution,  and  forieifed 
the  claim  lo  tlie  kingdom  as  an  hereditary  possession. 

In  a  war  with  the  Pliillstines,  be  had  been  eniiiientiy 
successful,  but  for  a  rash  vow  of  Ids  own, — that  the 
people  should  not  taste  food  until  the  close  of  the  day. 
This  abridged  his  victory,  by  taJting  from  his  men  the 
power  of  a  prolonged  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  through 
very  exhaustion.  On  all  quarters  now  his  enemies 
were  defeated  by  his  anus  ;  particularly  M'ere  the 
Amalekites.made  to  feel.the  law  of  a  stem  reprisal.  A 
Warofexterminaliop — guchwas  the  divine  command  — 
was  to  be  carried  on  against  so  cruel,  relentless,  and 
unimprovable  an  enemy.  In  the  conduct  of  his  cxpe- 
dhion,  Saul  again  transgressed  the  divine  eomniand- 
ment ;  he  reserved,  the  best  part  of  tlie  spoil  under  the 
jireiext  of  offering  .it  in  sacrifice,  and  spared  the  life 
of  the  Amalekitc  king.  His  repealed  acts  of  disobe 
dieiice  made  it  evident  that  he  was  unfit  to  be  the 
ruler  of  the  Lord's  chosen  people,  and  this  unfitness 
was  now  still  further  nianifested  in  the  paroxysms  of 
insanity  which  came  over  liim  from  time  lo  time. 

A  successor  to  Saul  In  the  kingdom  was  to  be  soughl 
in  another  family,  uotwillistanding  the  excellent  cjiar  . 
acter  of  his  son  Jonathan  :  such  was  the  divine  deter 
mlnation.  That  successor  was  Datiid  —  the  youngesi 
of  the  eight  sons  of  Jesse  —  a  youth  of  great  beauty 
piety,  and  courage,  who  was  selected  and  anointed 
by  Samuel,  lit  Bethlehem.  Urn  peaceful,  pastoral  hfe 
was  signalized  by  his  intrepidity,  once  and  again  ;  biit 
the  public  life  on  which  he  soon  entered  was  marked 
by  tlie  most  estmordinary  feats  of  valor.  The  first 
display  of  the  kind  was  his  successful  encounter  with 
a  gigantic  champion,  Goliath  of  Galli,  a  terrible  fee, 
encased  In  brazen  armor.  Him  the  modest  and  fear- 
less David  slew  with  a  stone  from  his  sling.  This  bold 
achievement  endeared  him  lo  the  kindred  spirit  of 
Jonalhan,  and  proved  the  commencement  of  a  romantic 
friendslil]!  scarcely  equalled  in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
On  the  father,  however,  it  produced  a  very  dilleren 
effect  —  a  feeling  of  deadly  jealousy,  first  awakeiien 
by  the  triumphant  songs  of  t!ie  maidens  of  Israel 
ascribing  lo  David  a  higher  honor  ihan  to  their  king. 

For  several  years,  the  jealousy  of  Saul  and  his  in- 
creasing malady  brought,  both  upon  David  and  Jona- 
than,a  degree  of  distress  and  perplexity  >vhich  only  their 
piety  and  mutual  affection  could  have  enabled  them  to 
endure.  Alternately  caressed  and  persecuted ;  now  a 
son-in-law  of  the  king,  and  then  deprived  of  his  wife 
barely  escaping  tlie  secret  assaults  of  the  moody  mon- 
arch; sometimes  soothing  him  with  nuisic,  and  anon 
fleeing  from  Ids  murderous  wrath;  driven  from  home 
and  country  ;  seeking  security  In  the  haunts  of  the  wil- 
derness, the  fastnesses  of  the  mounlains,  or  the  capila! 
of  an  enemy's  land  ;  now  fighting  battles  for  his  mas- 
ter, and  then  wi/h  him,  or  rather  sparing  him  when  in 
his  power, —  in  all  these  singular  circumstance David 
passed  a  novitiate  such  as  few  candidates  foi  royalty 
ever  experienced. 

5  The  noble  Jonathan,  in  the  mean  time,  not  merely 
sacrificed  his  hopes  of  a  kingly  succession  to  his  friend, 
the  designated  heir  of  the  throne,  but  exposed  his  quiol 
and  his  hfe  to  save  David  from  destruction. 

The  days  of  Saul  were  now  speedily  to  be  num 
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Sered.  Though  ill  supported  by  his  subjects,  he  deter- 
mined to  risk  his  crown  and  kingdom  on  a' ^reat  battle  - 
with  the  Philistines.  Actuated  by .  superstitious  feai",- 
he  first  consulted  die  witch  of  Endor  as  to  the  result  of 
the  conflict,  and  learned-  it  with  sufficient  significance, 
though  he  did  not  see  fit  to  withdraw  from  the  contest. 
The  prediction,  like  many  others,  may  have,  contrib- 
uted to  its  own  fulfilment.  On  tlie  mountains  of  Gil- 
boa,  the  Israelites  were  defeated,  and  Jonathan  and 
other  sons  of  Saul  were  slain.  The  monarch,  in  his 
deep  mortification  and  despnir,  pro<;iired  )iis  own  death. 
Profoundly  was  the  catastrophe  lamented  by  the  loyal 
and  gifted  David,  in  his  elegy  on  this  occasion, 

"  The  beauty  of  Israel  is  slain  upon  thy  high  places  : 
how  are  the  mighty  fallen! 

"  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  tlie  streets  of 
Ashkelon  ;  lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
test  the  daughters  of  the  uncircumcised  triumph. 

"Ye  mountains  of  Gilboa,  let  there  be  no  dew, 
neither  let  there  be  rain  upon  you,  nor  fields  of  offer- 
ings: for  there  the  shield  of  the  mighty  is  vilely  cast 
away,  the  shield  of  Saul,  as  though  he  had  not  been 
anointed  with  oil. 

"  From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the 
mighty,  the  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back,  and  the 
sword  of  Saul  returned  not  empty. 

"  Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided : 
they  were  swifter  than  eagles,  they  were  stronger  than 
lions. 

"Ye  daughters  of  Israel, -weep  over  Saul,  who 
clothed,  you  in  scarlet,  with 'other  deiighffi  j  who  put 
on  ornaments  of  gold  upon -your  apparel. 

"How  are  the  mighty  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the  bat- 
tle !  0  Jonathan,  thou  wast  islaiii  in  thy  high  places.- 

' am  distressed  for-- thee,  my  brother  Jonathan  :  \ 
very  pleasant  hast  thou  been. unto  mec.  tliy  love  to  me 
was  wtinderful,  passing  the!  love  of  women. 

"How  are,  the' mighty- fallen,  and  the  weapons-.of  , 
war  perished  !  "  ' 

This  touching  and  sublime  ode  was  set  to  music  hy 
David,  and,  being  taught  throughout  the  nation,  doubt- 
less had,  tike  the  popular  ballads  of  later  times,  great 
effect  in  soothing  distempered  feelings  among  all  par- 
ties,—  for  who  could  fail  to  love  and  respect  the  au- 
thor of  such  a  lament  over  a  ruthless  enemy  ?  —  who 
could  resist  such  an,  appeal. 'to  patriotism  and  eveiy 
generous  emotion? 

Having  paid  a  due  tribute  to  loyallyand -friendship, 
David  suddenly  appeaved  at  Hebron,  was  welcomed, 
by  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  itmrhediately  raised  to  the 
vacant  throne,  1055  B.  C.  Abner,  the  chief  captain 
in' Saul's  army,  appealed  to  the  jealousy,  of  the  north-' 
ern  tribes  against  Judah,  and 's'et;up  Ishbosheth,  Saul's 
only  remaining  son,  .as!king(  Afier  a  civil  war  of  two 
yearsj  Abnercon -  some  disgust,  forsook  the'  cause  of." 
Ishboshethy  and  went  over^  to  the  side  of  David.  He' 
was  at  length  assassinated  by  Joab,  a  brother  of 
Asahel,  whom  Abner  had  previously  slain.  With  the 
detection  and  death  of  Abner;.  the  party  of:'Ishboshetli 
was  prostrated. 

David  was  now  in  the  strengt.h  of  manhood,  and, 
having  triumphed  over  all  the  jealousies  of  the  tribes, 
occupied  a  position  of  great  interest.  The  whole  na- 
tion received  liim  as  their  king.  The  valiant  captains 
of  their  united  forces  ranged  themselves  with  |)ride 
under  his  banner.  The  Philistines  were  defeated  in' 
all  quartersi  After  residing  seven  years  and  a  half 
22 
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at  Hebron,  David  determined  to  have  a  capital,  where 
-should  be  concentrated  the  powers  of  the  government 
and'  the  rites  of  religion.  Jerusalem  was  destined  to 
become  the  favored  place,  and  the '  scene'  of  niighrier 
wonders- and  stranger  vicissitudes  tha-ft  ever  charac- 
terized any  other  city  on  earth.'  It  included  a  fortress 
which  had  remained  in  possession  of  the  native  inhab- 
itants, the  Jebusites,  till,  together  with  the  town,  it  waf. 
taken  by  David.  Tiie  citadel  stood  on  Mount  Zion,  and 
there  he  established  his  royal  resideiiee.  That  hill 
rose  to  the  south ;  it  was  divided,  by  a  deep  and  narrow 
ravine,  from  the  other  bills  over  which  the  city  gradu- 
ally extended.  Having  founded  his  capital,  David  next 
reestablished  the  national  religion  with  appropriate 
grandeur.  The  ark,  which  probably  had  remained  at 
Kirjath  Jearim  ever  since  its  restoration  by  the  Philis- 
tines, was  removed  into  Jerusalem,  with-  every  token 
of  religious  awe,  solemnity,  and  joy. 

A  royal  palace  had  already  been  reared  for  David, 
with  the  assistance  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  between  ' 
whom  and  David,  and  their  respective  nations,  a  long 
cherished  amity  was  enjoyed.  A  perananent  tein[>le, 
too,  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  was  in  contempla- 
tion by  the  religious  king;  but  for  such  a  service,  it  was 
divinely  intimated,  he  could  not  be  employed,  as  his 
mission  had  ijeen  one  of  war  and  blood.  A  diflererit 
character  was  to  be  concerned  in  the  erection  of  a 
temple  for  tlie  worship  of  a  God  of  love  and  mercv. 
David's  career  of  conquest  was  not  yet  terminated. 
On  every  side,  he  extended  his  frontier  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  the  promised  land,  and  secured  the  whole 
country  by  exterminating,  as  fast  as  possible,  its  restless 
enemies.  He  successively  defeated  the  Philistines,  the 
Edomites,  the  Moabites,  the  Syrians  of  Zobah,  —  sup- 
posed to  be  the  kingdom  of  Nisibis,  bordering  on 

■  Armenia,— r  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  and  eventually 
the  Ammonite:  '  Thus  he  extended  his  kingdom  east 
to  the -  Euphrates    the  northern  part  was  secured  by 

■  the  occupation  of  the  fortresses  ' in  the  ki-ngdom  of  j 
Damascus, and  by  his  friendly- relations  ivith  Tyre; 
the  soutlicrn  by  the  destruction  of  the.  Philistines  and  ' 
the  military  possession  of  the  territe^iy.  of  Edom.  Ju- 
dah, according  to  the  prophecy,  now  lay  in  triumphant 
ease,  like  a  full-grown,  victorious  lion,  reposing  in  con- 
scious strength -and  majesty,'-rf''- Who  shall  rouse  hira 
up  ?  " 

David''s  career  had  been  hitherto  splendid  and  pros 
porous  far  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  humanity.  Hi. 
subsequent  course  contrasted  unhappily  with  if,  for  the 
most  part,  and  presents  a  striking  memento  in  respect 
to  the  dangers  of  greatness.  He  fell  by  a  twofold 
heinous  crimoj  in  the  midst  of  his  glory  and  success, 
and  left  a  staition  his  character  which  even  the  deep- 
est repentance  and  bitterest-  suffering .  have  scarcely 
been^able^to  effiice;  .Offending  the^  holy  law. of  God 
in  the-matter  of  Bathsheha',  the  wife"  of  Uriah,  he  fol- 
lowed the  sin' by  constructive  murder.  'Uriah,  the 
brave  arid  unotfeiiding  ^officer,  the  victim  of  the 
king''s  wrong,-  was  purposely  exposed  on  a  post  of 
danger,  where  his  deatli  was  Itievitaiile.  From  this 
period,  the  course  of  the  war-worn  nionarcli  was  more 
rough  and  toilsome  tliaii  ;ill  tlie  scenes  of-  battle  and 
strife  through  which  he  liad  passed  from  his  youth  up. 
"  A  curse  as  fiital  as  that  which  the.  old  Grecian  trage- 
dy delights  to  paint  liung  over  his  house.  Incest 
fratricide,  rebellion  of  the  son  against  the  father,  civn 
war,  the  expulsion  of  the  king  from  his  capital  —  sucli 
were  the  crimes  and  calamities  which  blacken  the  an 
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nals  of  his  later  years."  They  need  not  be  rehearsed, 
except  to  say  that  the  death  of  his  favorite  and  wicked 
son  Ahsalom,  who  revolted  against  the  government 
of  the  liing,  was  felt  by  the  father  as  the- climax  of  ca- 
lamities. Did  ever  words  express  a  more  deep  and 
tender,  a  more  inconsolable  grief,  than  hi^  ?  When  the 
news  of  the  rebel  son's  death  reached  him,  "  the 
king  was  much  moved,  and  went  up  to  the  chamber 
over  the  gate,  and  wept ;  and  as  he  wept,  thus  he  said  : 
O  iny  son  Absalom!  my  son,  my  son  Absalom! 
would  God  I  had"  died  for  thee,  O  Absalom,  my  son, 
my  son  ! " 

The  suppression  of  Absalom's  revolt,  though  the 
rieath  of  the  son  caused  so  profound  a  grief  in  the 
larental  bosom,  was  the  salvation  of  David  in  respect 
to  liis  kingdom.  He  was  immediately  cstablislicd  in 
full  power  ;  but  his  calamities  were  not  at  an  end.  In 
the  pride  of  success,  for  conquest,  or  from  other  im- 
proper motive,  David  determined  to  take  a  census  of 
his  extensive  dominions.  According  to  one  account, 
which  gives  the  lowest  number,  there  were  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  men  fit  to  bear  arms  in  Israel,  and  five 
hundred  thousand  in  Judah.  No  census  was  taken  of 
Benjamin  and  Levi.  The  procedure  called  down  the 
divine  displeasure.  The  king  was  permitted  to  choose 
between  three  forms  of  evil  —  eitlier  seven  years  of 
famine,  three  months  of  unsuccessful,  disastrous  war, 
or  three  days'  pestilence.  David, ■witli  a  subdued,  pen- 
itent temper,  left  the  judgment  in  the  divine  hand. 
Accordingly  the  pestilence  broke  out,  and  seventy 
thousand  persons  died.  The  malady  spread  to  Jerusa- 
lem, but  was  arrested  by  the  building  of  an  altar  to  the 
Lord  on  Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  future  tem- 
ple.* 

The  remainder  of  David's  life  was  spent  in  making 
the  most  costly  preparations  for  the  building  of  the 
temple,  and  in  securing  the  succession  to  Solomon,  his 
son  by  Bathsheba.  The  former  object  was  ellected 
with  comparative  ease,  as  he  had  commended  the  en- 
terprise to  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  people.  But  the 
latter  was  a  purpose  much  more  difficult  of  execution. 
The  evils  inseparable  from  Oriental  monarchies,  where 
polygamy  prevails,  and  where  no  cei-tain  rule  of  suc- 
cession is  established  among  the  offspring  of  different 
mo' hens,  began  to  be  felt,  as  the  aged  king  drew  near 
his  death.  Amid  factions  and  the  development  of  an 
intention,  on  the  part  of  one  of  the  king's  sons,  to  se- 
cure the  crown,  measures  were  promptly  taken,  by  the 
public  authorilies,  to  anoint  and  proclaim  Solomon. 
This  was  done  at  Glhon,  1015  B.  C,  and  the  young 
king  entered  Jerusalem  amid  the  loudest  acclamations. 
Having  given  his  son  such  instructions  and  charges  as 
his  experience  and  sagacity  dictated,  as  to  his  conduct 
in  the  realm,  David  breathed  his  last,  having  reigned 
forty  years  over  a  monarchy  which  he  had  himself 
principally  built  up.  He.  bequeathed  to.  Solomon  a 
fair,  rich,  jiowfirful,"  and  prosperous  Idngdom,  which, 
through  the  well-disciplined  veterans  of  the  army,  and 
the  vigorous  admuiistration  of  government,  held  the 
balance  of  power  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and  secured 


*  It  may  he  observed  Unit  one  prominent  (iause  of  the  puii- 
LShment  iinflieted  may  have  been  that  the  census  vva*  taken  by- 
militaty  prefects,  and  not  by  the  genealogists,  which  was  a 
violatloT  of  the .  Hebrew  conBtitution.  Nor  was  it  the  pur- 
pose of  the'  Deity  that  tlie  nation  should  start  forth  on  a 
career  of  conquest,  as  David  seeuM  to  have  intended,  and  thus 
ruin  itaelf  in  the  manner  tha.  crery  prosperous  kingdom  of 
antiquity,  and  juany  a  one  of  modern  times,  has  done. 


the  peace  of  the  world ;  for  the  long  period  of  tran- 
quillity enjoyed  through  the  reign  of  the  son  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  bmvery,  energy,  and  wisdom  of  the  father. 


CHAPTER  XCy. 

1015  to  975  B.  0. 

The  Monarchy  —  Reign  of  Solomon  —  View 
of  the  Kingdom  during  his  Reign. 

The  life  of  Solomon  forms,  in  many  respects,  an 
entire  contrast  to  that  of  his  father.  The  latter 
was  full  of  adventure  and  incident,  of  variety  and 
change,  stirring,  thrilling,  and  perilous  to  all  that  one 
holds  dear — furnishing  Ihe  best  discipline  to  character, 
and  the  best  materials  of  history.  The  days  of  Solo- 
mon, on  the  contrary,  were  passed  in  peace,  ease,  and 
luxury  —  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  acquisitions  made  by 
his  father,  and  in  the  safer  as  well  as  more  agreeable 
employment  of  adorning  his  country  with  works  of, 
art,  or  enriching  it  with  lessons  of  sciepce  and  wisdom. 
They  were  both  alike  devoted  to  the  real  interests  and 
grandeur  of  the  nation,  both  sagacious  and  experienced,: 
just  and  1  rustworthy,  zealously  laboring  for  the  institu-. 
tions  of  religion  and  the  state,  but  with  different  tastes 
and  dispositions,  or,  if  not  different,  yet  expressed  each: 
in  its  peculiar  mode, 

Solomon  was  twentv  years  of  age  when  he  ascended; 
the  throne.  He  was  soon  required  to  adjust  several 
difficult  cases  connected  with  the  pretensions  of  Adoni-i 
jah,  his  brother,  and  the  charge  or  advice  of  his  father. 
Evciituallv-  A(loiiii;ili  wfjs  put  to  dea!h,  with  Joab  and 
Shimei,  both  dangerous  men,  and  all  of  them  guilty 
of  capital  crimes  ;  and  Abiathar,  the  high  priest,  whe 
supported  the  pretender,  was  suspended  from  his 
office,  and  banished  from  Jerusalem.  Thus  secured, 
by  the  policy  of  his  father,  from  internal  foes,  and  by 
the  terror  of  his  arms  from  foreign  invasion,  Solomon 
commenced  his  auspicious  reign.  Then  it  was  emi- 
nendy  that  Judah  and  Israel  dwelt  safely,  every  man 
under  his  vine  and  under  his  fig-tree, "  from  Dan  even 
unto  Beersheba."  With  his  administration  of  justicOi 
all  parties  were  content.  Eyery  one  was  filled  with; 
admiration  of  his  wisdom.  God  had  endowed  himi 
with  a  vast  capacity,  and  his  mind  was  stored  and  em-; 
bellished  with  the  knowledge  of  every  science  and  art. 
In  answer  to  his  prayer  for  wisdom  to  guide  his  pco-: 
pie,  the  Lord  not  only  conferred  that  distinction,  but 
added  the  gift  of  lienor  and  riches. 

The  internal  government  of  his  dominions  was  ad- 
mirably adjusted  and  administered.  He  divided  his;' 
kingdom  into  twelve  districts.  Over  each  of  these  he 
;ippoinled  an  officer  for  the  collection  of  the  royal 
tribute.  This  was  in  addition  to  the  local  and  muni- 
cipal governors.  Each  of  those  officers  supplied  the 
Qourt  for  a  month.  The  daily,  consumption  of  hi^ 
household  was  immense,  including,,  fimong  other 
articles,  three  hundred  bushels  of  fine  flour,andsix  hun-' 
dred  of  a  coarser  sort ;  ten  fatted,  vnth  twenty  otheroxen^ 
and  one  hundred  sheep.  Forty  thousand  horses  were 
supplied  with  provender,  besides  a  large  number  of^ 
dromedaries.  The  foreign  relations  of  the  king  were, 
also  wisely  directed;  their  aim  and  effect  were  the 
maintenance  of  friendship  and  peace.  Such  was, his 
matrimonial  alliance  with  the  royal  family  of  Egypt, 
as  also  the  renewal  of  his  commercial  alliance  with 
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Dedication  of  the  Temple. 


Jlie  king  of  Tyre.  To  the  latter  are  to  be  attributed 
the  facilities  afforded  lo  Solomon  for  the  building  of 
that  great  national  work  —  the  Temple.  The  king  of 
Tyre  furnished  both  the  materials  and  the  artisans ; 
the  latter  were  the  most  skilful  workmen  in  every  kind 
of  manufacture,  particularly  in  the  precious  metals. 

The  preparations  being  made,  the  work  was  com- 
menced in  .the  year  1012  B.C.,  which  was  the  480tli 
year  after  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt. 
It  was  erected  upon  the  eminence  of  Moriah,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  city,  the  spot  where  Abi'aham  offered  his 
son.  It  was  finished  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  king's 
roign,  liaving  been  seven  years  and  a  half  in  building. 
It  is  not  necessary  here  to  give  the  details  respecting 
this  celebrated  structure.  Its  richness  and  magnifi- 
cence were  probably  unequalled.  "  It  was  a  wonder 
of  the  world,  from  the  splendor  of  its  materials,  moi'o 
than  the  grace,  boldness,  or  majesty  of  its  height  and 
dimensions."  A  profusion  of  gold  was  lavished  on 
every,  part  of  the  edifice,  within  and  without,  the 
floor,  the  walls,  the  ceiling,  —  indeed,  the  whole  house 
is  described  as  overlaid  with  that  precious  metal.  As 
soon  as  the  temple,  with  its  courts,  was  completed,  the 
solemn  dedication  was  performed  by  the  king,  with  his 
high  officers  of  state,  all  the  orders  of  the  priesthood 
and  the  Leviles,  and  the  assembled  thousands  of  Israel. 
The  language  of  the  king  was  equal  to  the  occasion ; 
and  tlie  act  was  accompanied  with  the  greates-t  mag- 
nillceuco  which  the  sovereign  and  the  natiou  could 
display.  It  was  hallowed  by  every  imposing  rehgious 
rite,  and  the  presence  of  the  Deity ! 

The  Temple  was  not  the  only  magnificent  work  of 
■Solomon.  He  reared  sumptuous  palaces  for  his  own 
residence,  with  a  display  of  opulence  and  profusion, 
not  surpassed  probably  by  the  older  monarchs  of 
Egypt  or  Babylonia.  The  great  palace,  which  was 
fifteen  years  in  building,  stood  in  Jerusalem.  It  was 
so  constnicled  as,  by  a  causeway,  to  lead  directly  to 
the  temple.  Another  palace  was  erected,  in  a  roman- 
tic spot  in  the  country,  for  the  king's  wife,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pharaoh. 

Had  Solomon  been  merely  a  magnificent  prince, 
he  would  have  been  little  remembered  by  mankind. 
His  "Wisdom  was  his  chief  endowment,  and  that  has 
excited  the  admiration  of  ages.  Neighboring  princes 
visited  him  to  admire  his  wisdom  no  less  than  his 


splendor.  Poetry,  philosophy,  the  natural  sciences, 
and  divine  knowledge,  appear  each  to  have  been  cul- 
tivated by  him  with  wonderful  success.  His  poetry, 
consisting  of  one  tliousand  and  five  songs,  except  his 
epithalamium,  and  perhaps  some  of  his  psalms,  has 
been  entirely  lost.  The  same  fate  has  attended  his 
natural,  history  of  plants  and  animals.  But  all  the 
conclusions  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  divine  revela- 
tion are  embodied  in  the  book  of  Proverbs  and  Ec- 
blesiastes.  The  latter  book  seems  to  he,  among  othei 
things,  a  confession  of  the  en\>rs  of  his  life,  and  the 
summing  up  of  its  natural  good,  I'linily  of  vanities  !  —  a 
melancholy  comment  from  one  who  had  cveiy  means 
of  earthly  happiness  in  his  power.  The  errors  of  his 
life,  especially  of  the  latter  part  of  it,  were  not  few 
or  inconsiderable.  He  had  set  at  defiance  the  plainest 
intimation,  of  the  divine  will,  had  formed  a  connection 
with  Egypt,  had  multiplied  a  great  force  of  cavalry, 
had  accumulated  gold  and  silver,  had  lavished  the 
resources  of  the  people  in  his  mania  for  building,  and 
had  married  many  foreign  wives.  These  women, 
educated  in  idolatry,  led  him  to  permit  an  idolatrou-s 
worship  within  his  dominions.  -Nor  was  this  the  most 
heinous  of  his  crimes;  he  even  consecrated  to  the 
obscene  orgies  of  the  heathen,  a  part  of  one  of  the  hills 
which  overlooked  Jerusalem, — a  spot  almost  fronting 
the  temple  which  he  had  erected  to  the  one  true  God. 
Moloch  triumphed  here. 

"  The  wisest  heart 
Of  Solomon  he  led  by  fraud.to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 

On  that  opprobrious  hill,  and  made  his  grove 
The  pleasant  valley  oj'  Iliimom,  Tophet  thence 
And  black  Gehenna  csilled,  the  type  oi'licll." 

Hence  sprang  the  difficulties  of  his  declining  days 
—  ciiemi(:s  without  and  within,  who  attempted  conquest, 
or  revolt,  or  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire.  It  was 
a  dissatisfied  people  and  an  insecure  throne  that  he 
was  about  to  bequeath  to  his  heir.  He  died,  after  a 
reign  of  forty  years,  and  with  him  departed  the  glory 
and  power  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 

As  the  Hebrew  nation  had  reached  the  height  of  its 
greatness  and  splendor  during  the  reign  of  Solomon,  o 
concise  description  may  properly  be  given  of  its  coit- 
dition  at  that  era. 

In  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  Hebrew  dominions. 
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which  were  theni^at  tliQ  greatest,  they  seem  tp  ha^e 
befto  generally  thL^  sarbi^  ag  in  the  time'  pi'  Payidi.with' 
the  exception  of  th^  cities  which. W  received  from  the 

king  of  Egypt  as;d)e  dpwry.of  , his  Twife/iandyP^^^ 
authority  of  Josephu8»  the  desert  of  Syriaihin  which 
Tadmor  was  built,-;:  'The"  kingdom  extended  from  the 
Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  boun- 
dary on  the  north,  is  not  clearly  defined.  One  of 
Solomon's  prefects  was  over  the  country  about.  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  It  seems,  probable  that  Solomon  owned 
the  country,  hut  not  the  cities  on  the  coast..  The 
northern  limit  on  the  Mediterranean  was  Bervtus;  the 
southern  was  Sichor,-  or  River  of  E^vpt,  and  the 
Elanitic  Gulf,  or  eastern,  arm  of  the  Red  Sea. 

The  populationot  the  empire  is  somewhat  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  as;  there  ^ls  no  statement  of  it  m  .the 
Scripture  narrative..  It .  is  efsUmated,  howcver,-.that:.it, 
was  very  large,  ilf  wo -way  judge,  fmrat  .the  number 
of  the  militia  m  the  ume  of;  Dav]d,'^one.nMlhon  three 
hundred  thousand,rr-  U^rcaenot  be^'supposed  that  the ; 
number  of  inhabitants -  under -  Solomon  was  less  tfean 
eight  millions.  Takmg  the  ratio  of  the  number  of 
militia,  to  the  niunber  of.  inhabifimtg.  to  .be  as  lOne  tOr 
seven,thGpopulation  would  even  exoeed  that;  but  pei> 
haps,  in  respect  to  the  Israelites,  we  may  take  the  Patio 
as  one  to  six,  or  six  and  a  half.  To  su[iport  so  great, 
a  pu[iulat.ion  must  have  required,  nulwith^tanding  the 
aids  of  coniiiierce,  a  soil  of  uncommon  fertility.  The 
great  progress  of  the  Israelites,  both  in  Commerce  and 
.agriculture,  at  this  era,  must  .necessarily  be  inferred. 
■  .The  revenue  of  the  government  is  said  to  have  been 
dei'iycd^from  gifts,  spoils,  confiscation,  crown  lands,  ser- 
vices of  labor,  monpixilies  in  trader  particular  taxes,, and  j 
in  extreme  cases,  poll  taxes.  The  treasury  of  Solomon, 
it  is  probable,  was  enriched  from  most  of  these  sources. 
From  all.  quarters  he  received  the  most  splendid  and 
costly^gifts.;  Thei-spoils.of  his  enemies  came  into ;the 
aecount^butthese^a  hispeacefuLreign,:couId  not  ivme 
beea,vco©8iderabie£v  The  BonfispatiQn-^of'^statesr.was 
doubtless  sQiirceiof.«eveiiiie,.suqb:  tis  ttvosp  of^Ador 
nijah^  Joab,  and  otheiTSiiwhom  put  to >4eath  ^  in  oon: 
formity,  to  ..the  ■  demands  ,;bf  justice  v or  ,the  -will  v  of  his 
father.  He  inheritedi  of  course,  the  possessions-of  his 
father,,  received .  the  income  of  the  crown  lands,  the 
vineyards,  the  olive-trees^  the  st/camore-trees,  tJie  herds 
of  Sharon^  and -  the  htrds  of  the.  tmllcys,  'the  camels^  the 
asses T  And  the  Jlmks.r,  From  services  of  .  labor  a  large 
income,  was  derived,  particularly  in., the  commerce 
which. , was,  carried  on  by  the  .  spice  merchants  and 
others,  by  land  and  by  sea,  and  in  the  privilege  £tf 
exporting  horses:  and, charidte  from  Egypt  for  the  king 
and  the  neighboring  regions.  To  furnish  the  means 
of  completing  the  magnificent  building  which  Solomon 
erected,  was  added  a  public,  levy  ;  and  this  was  proba- 
bly a  part  of  the.  heavy  burden  ;pf:  vvhiclj-^the^,, people 
ttomplained  when  they  assembled  tocrown  Rehoboam- 

'Of  the,,  public'wbrkisi  of  Solomon^ — '  the  magnificent 
buildings,  which  he  caused  to  be  reared — we  have  alrea- 
dy spok^M>  jT^ese  certainly  indicate  great ,  progress 
in  tSLSte  and.in  tbe  artsi,  both  mechanic  ;  and  imitative. 
The  advancement  in  the  art  of  government  is  shown 
in  works  for  national  defence— -the  surrounding  of  Je- 
rusalem by  a  wall,  and  the  fortiflcalions  of  cities  in 
-  different  parts  of  his  kingdom. 

The  state  of  commerce,  particularly,  is  interesting, 
as  exhibiting  tlie  advancement  of  a  ])eople  in  civiliza- 
tion. Before  the  establishment  of  a  monarchy,  com- 
.merce  ae^B  to^ihare  received  little  attention  from  tiiis 


people.  There  . was  always  an  inland  trade,  thougJ 
somewhat  limited  in  extent ;  hut  until  the  lime  of  David, 
the  people  had  nothinj*/to:,dp  with  'navigation.  One  or 
two  seaports  : upon  the, Bed  Sea^, secured  through  the 
conquests  .David^.furiiished  . Solomon,  if  not  David 
also,  with  the  meansofia  :  most  lucrative  commerce.  If 
we  may '.judge'  from  the  profit  of  a  single  voyagt, 
which  has-been  computed  at  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars, it  must  have  been  a,  source  of  immense  wealth.* 
That  commerce  was  cherished  by  Solomon  with  the 
most  assiduous,  care.  He  visited  in  person  Elath  and 
Ezion-Geber,  superintended  the  building  of  ships,  and 
took  pEiins  to  settle  ihcse  cities  With  seafaring  inhab- 
itants from  Tyre.:  !  HiS'^etforts;,  were  successful,  and 
were  the  means  .of  drawing  to  . these  ports,  and  thence 
to  Jerusalem,  the.  trade;  of  ^  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and-.India.-.-  lnu'espect  ti>.lhe  ,siti^tion  of  Ophir,  innu- 
merabin. conjectures  have.beejii,pi3t'/orth.  All  the  facts 
that  are  over  hkely  tO'beiknow^iv^inr.Eegard  to  it  we  learn 
from. ah&-Bible,  vaBd,  they  are  these  ;:  the  ships  sailed 
from  Ezion-Geber ;  the  voyage  to  and  from  Ophh 
occupied  three  vears  ;  the  articles  imported  were  gold, 
peacocks,  apes,  spices,  ivoryv  and  ebonyi  '(See'note 
p.  80.)  .  .   ■  : 

The  aUiahce-  of  Israel  -  with  the  fhcenicians  and 
Egj'ptians  was  of  great  importance  in  relation  to  the 
improvement  of  the  arJs  of  civilized  life.  The  Phoe- 
nicians, althougli  they  did  not  control  the  trade  of  the 
Plast,  were  even  now  distinguished  fori  their  commer- 
cial enterprise  and  nautical  skill.  The  Tyrian  artists, 
employed  in  the  erection  and  decoration  of  the  Tem- 
ple, elevMed-the'ideas  of  the  Israelites  in  every  thing 
oonnected^  wi^^"  taste,  ^^and  inspired  them  with  a  fond 
riess  for  elegance^r  and- symmetry,  while  the  Tyrian 
mariners,  engaged  in-  navigating  theiF  iShipSj  gave  to 
their  character- a  tcsne  ofiardor.andH^  tsAteriwise  whi(^ 
it  never' before  possessed. '  ■' ,-  ■  \  \t  ■ ; 

:h  Theiphilosopliy  and-  literature  of  .thiEJr'^ign  of  Salo- 
mon were  included'  in  his  Pwi^ri  produbtions.  It  is-  no' 
unlikely  that  .author^.^tuid  ::m^nio^'gehiuSv  {tbouAded  in 
his  daj^  ;■yet^  we  .know  nothing- of  what  was  doUe  by 
dthers.-' '-^rhe  ^philosophy  was  a  religious  philosiophy 
the  highest  and  on!y^  true  ono  ;  and.  it  was  also  a 
religious  literature,  chiefly,  that  prevailed,  as  was  the 
fact  with  that  which  :existed  before  Solomon's 'time 
including  the  poetic  effusions  of  his  renowned  father 
The  remarks  already  made  upon  the  productions  of  Sol 
omon,  must  suffice  for  the  present, condensed-narrative 

-  Tbe  peculiarities  of  the  government  and  religion  of 
the  Hebrewsf.as  agents  in  meliorating -their  charactei 
and  - promoting,  their  improvementy  will 'have  sufficient- 
ly appeared  from  the  many  incidents  recorded  in 
their  history. .  Their  government  was  a  theocracy  al 
first;,  but' 'When  ..this  ceased  is-  a-.matter  of  dispute. 
Some  suppose:"  it.ilerminated  with;  thei'judges,.  others  at' 
.the  time],  of i the  captivity,  and'>,ibtherS  noti,«ntil  the 
advent  of  Christ ;  for  the  king  was  &ver  expected  to 
act  butas  tlie  viceroy  of  Jehovah,  the  real  Sovereign. 
In  respect  to^their  religion,  as  it  was  practised,  there 
were  causes  in  operation  diat  tended  ;  to  excite  and 

*  It  is  saitl  that  silver,  so  abundant  in  Spain,  was  ex- 
changed, at  par,  for  gold,  eiinally  abundant  in  Arabia,  by  the 
Phieiiiciaii  traders  :  of  these  Soioiiioii  was  the  partner  :  hence 
the  abundance  , of  itiiese  predous  metalB  m  Jerusalem,  so 
strongly  expressed'iii  Scripture— "gold  plentiful  as  stones, 
and  silver  nothing  accounted  of."  Every  nation  used  the 
spices  of  the  East,  especially  frankincense,  "i^'ithout  stint,  in 
the  rites  of  -worship,  and  at  any  price.  These  were  alwayi 
very  costlyj       the  staple  of  a  mont  lucrativo  trade. 
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f'.hensii  a  vmilictive  spirit  and  roughness  of  character^ 
contrary  to\the.  evident  intent  :of^  lii^  percept.  '  "But  ' 
(his  influefloe  ii^,  in  some  degree,  ebunteraeted  by. 
ihe  establishment  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets.:  In 
iheselitistitutiohsv  the  precise  nature  of  which  is  doubt- 
ful, men  were  secluded  fof  a.  season  from  the-  . tu- 
malts  of  wai-Sv  whi<^;  .hai:^lssed  .vthe  - rauhitudev^a^ 
necf'ssarily  awaiiened^and:  sjrengtheaied,  the  turbulent 


passions.  They  thus  rose  above  tho  partisan  feelings 
of  the  common  people,  and  left  their  retirement  with 
more  liberal  and  benevolent  principles.  They  xon- 
tnhuted,  "  of  course,  to  the  refinement  of  the  nation. 
A  better  state  of  things  existed  under  both  David  and 
Solomon,  who, -notwithstanding  their  many  errors  and 
mistakes'^  were  in  the  main,  ea,meBtIy' devoted  to  the 
moral  and  religious  advancement  of  their^people.. 


Capture  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Assyrians  under  NebueliailiiezKar. 


CHAPTER  XCTI. 

979  to  687  B.C. 

Kingdoms  of  Judilh' and  Israel Ten  Tribes 

rebel,  and  establish  their  Independence  - — 
Policy  of  Jeroboam  —  Comparison  of  the 
Dynasties  of  the  two  Kingdoms  —  Disas- 
trous Attempt  at  Union —  Wickedness  of 
Ahab  and  his  Wife  —  Apostasy  of  Israel  — 
Successful  Opposition -of  Elijah  -r-r-  The  true 
Religion  restored^  Confederdtiim  - — Annals 
of  Israel — Its  Deportation — Its  Pate  in 
Assyria  —  Annals  of  Judah — -Deported  by 
Nebiichad^ezzar  ~r-^  Jerusalem  destroyed. 

The  successor  of  Solomon  was  his  son  Rehoboam; 
but  the  timo  hnd  arrived  for  a  great  change  to  pass 
over  this  splendid  monarchy.  It  was  destined  to  un- 
dergo a  disastrous  pailition,  and  to  be  divided  into  two 
kingdoms,  till  one  of  them  was  blotted  out  forever 
from  the  roll  of  nations.'  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
melancholy  change  \va^^  the  iti<liscrerion  and  haughti- 
ness of  tti*i  new  monarch  in  answer  to  the  -  reasonable 
'Jprnands'-Gf  his.  people-r^and  threatening,  them  ■  with 


still  heavier  burdens  than  his  father  had  laid  upon  them. 
This  was  done  at  Shecbem  when  the  nation,  with  the 
popular  Jeroboam  at  their  head,  petitioned  for  an  alle- 
viation of  burdens  which  it  was  then  impossible  to  bear. 
The  despotic  and  fool-hardy  temper  of  the  monarch 
thus  resulted  in  an  immediate  determination  to  revolt. 
Ten  tribes  unanimously  renounced  their  allegiance, 
raised  Jeroboam  to  the  throne,  forced  tho  son  of  Solo- 
mon to  fly  to  his  native  kingdom  of  Judah,  and  stoned 
Adoram,  the  collector  of  his  tribute.  The  ■  tribes- of 
Judah.  and  Benjamia  alon&  remained  faithful  to  the 
true  succession.   ■   i  - 

As  a  matter  of  poliey,'and'  an  expression  of  hisrdis- 
regardof  tiie  religious  rhes  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  .  Jer- 
oboam appointed*  a  separate  priesthood,and  a  separate 
place  and  establishment  for  religious  purposes.  He 
sought  thus  to  avoid  the  danger  of  reuniwn,  through 
the  attraction  of  the  national  worship  at  Jerusalem  — ■ 
which,  among  other  things,  was  doubtless  intended  to 
bind  the  tribes  together  by  domestic,  commercial,  and 
religious  ties,  and  keep  up  a  patriotic  feeling  of  nation 
ality.  To  this  end,  Jeroboam  caused  two  golden  calves 
to  be  made',  and  consecrated  some  obscure  persons, 
not  of  the  Levitical  tribe,  as  the  priesthood. ,  These 
calves  were  set  up,  the  one.  in  the  central' position  of 
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Bethel,  Evnd  the  other  in  the  remote  city  of  Dan.  This 
flagrant  violation  of  the  Mosaic  polity  did  not  pass 
unnoticed  by  the  God  of  the  Hebrews.  It  subjected 
Jeroboam  and  his  house  to  calamities,  and  the  latter 
finally  to  destruction. 

Tt  is  not  proposed  here  to  enter  minutely  into  the 
history  of  the  separali;  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah 
during  this  long  period.  There  were  about  twenty 
se-"ereigns  in  each  of  them,  although  the  kingdoYU  of 
Judah  lasted  more  than  a  centuiy  beyond  that  of 
Israel.  ,  The  throne  of  Judah,  deriving  its  prestige 
from  David  and  Solomon,  passed  quietly  from  father 
to  son,  and  the  reign  of  its  occupants  in  several  in- 
stances was  quite  protracted.  The  race  of  Jeroboam, 
having  no  hereditary  greatness  in  their  favor,  —  for  he 
wds  on'y  a  domestic  in  the  family  of  Solomon, — was 
speedily  cut  off  from  the  succession,  and  adventurer 
after  adventurer  contested  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
Their  reigns  were  generally  insecure  and  short.  Only 
the  more  Kiriking  incidents  in  the  lives  of  some  of  the 
kings,  of  both  nations,  wd!  be  introduced  into  this  nar- 
rative. That  which  furtlier  relates  to  Jeroboam  and 
his  successors  wlii  he  tirst.  separately  noticed. 

A  war  occurred  between  the  two  nations  immc- 
Jiately  after  the  accession  of  the  second  king  of  Judah, 
Ahijak,  (962  B.  C.,)  in  which  their  whole  military  force 
was  called  out,  eight  hundred  thousand  men  on  the 
side  of  Israel,  and  four  hundred  thousand  on  that  of 
Judah.  Although  the  design  of  Abijah  was  to  reduce 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  to  subjection,  and  he  obtained  a 
great  victory,  yet  the  object  was  not  attained. ,  The 
disaster,  however,  preyed  upon ,  Jeroboam's  mind,  and 
he  never  afterwards  recovered  h^  power  or  enterprise. 

At  his  death,  his  "son  iVarfaJ,  who  succeeded  him, 
(977  B.  C.,)  was  dethroned  and  put  to  death,  and  his 
whole  lineage  destroyed  by  Baasha,  (95o  B.  C.,)  who 
occupied  the  throne  twenty-four  years. 

Ziiari,  the  fourth  sovereign  after  Jeroboam,  enjoyed 
the  crown  only  seven  days.  The  beautiful  city  Tirzah, 
in  which  he  was  besieged  by  Omri,  being  taken,  he 
burnt  himself  to  death  in  his  palace,  and  the  royal 
residence  was  transferred  to  Samaria  —  so  long  the 
hated  rival  of  JerusaleiA. 

■  Under  Ahab,  the  sixth  in  succession  after  Jeroboam, 
:he  apostasy  of  the  ten  tribes  reached  its  height. 
Ahab  was  the  most  impious  king  that  ever  reigned 
over  Israel.  He  married  Jezebel,  a  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Sidon,  under  whose  auspices  the  Sidonian  wor- 
ship of  Baal,  the  sun,  was  introduced.  This  species 
of  idolatry,  so  fiei-ce  and  persecuting,  threatened  to 
exterminate  the  ancient  religion.  Its  preservation  from 
utter  extinction  in  the  ten  tribes,  was  owing  to  the 
intrepidity  of  the  prophets,  who,  though  put  to  death 
in  great  nuuibers,  or  obliged  to  lie  concealed,  often 
arose  to  remonstrate  against  the  wickedness  of  the 
king  and  his  fierce,  vindictive  consort. 

Elijah,  the  greatest  of  the  whole  prophetic  race, 
enti;n;(i  so  vigorously  into  the  contest,  and  was  so  sus 
tained  by  divine  interposition,  that  he  triumphed  over 
the  impious  house  of  Ahab.  Tliey  of  the  prophetic 
order  were,  at  this  period,  the  principal  conservators 
of  religion,  particularly  in  that  part  of  the  country 
whence  the  Levites  had  been  expelled,  and  where 
the  priesthood  had  been  degraded.  They  were  the 
champions  of  right  and  of  liberty,  and  of  the  strict 
observance  of  the  law,  civil  and  religious.  Elijah,  by 
a  public  challenge  of  the  numerous  priests  of  B^,  vin- 
dicated, and  proved  the  ■  superiority  of  the  Lord's  wor- 


ship over  ail  their  idolatries,  and  the  people,  being  at 
once  convinced,  put  the  law  in  force,  and  the  idola- 
trous priests  present  on  the  occasion  were  slain  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kishon. 

A  degree  of  prosperity  attended  the  afTaira  of  Israel 
after  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  religion.  A  pow- 
erful invasion  of  the  Syrians  was  repelled  once  and 
again ;  but  Ahab  and  his  queen,  though  divinely 
favored  by  the  success  of  their  arms,  and  by  other 
means,  were  neither  reconciled  to  the  worship  of  the 
true  God,  nor  brought  to  a  just  reverence  for  the  insti- 
tutions of  Israel.  Among  other  crimes,  they  wantonly 
murdered-  Naboth  for  refusing  to  give  up  his  vineyara 
to  the  king.  B<jth  perished  miserably,  as  did  their 
whole  family,  at  subsequent  periods. 

During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziak,'(8'Sl  B.  C.,)  the 
son  and  successoribf  Ahaz,  the  two  Hebrew  kingdoins 
were  joined  in  a  confederacy.  Its  duration  was  only 
two  years. 

The  crown  was  next  worn  by  Jehoram,  brother  of 
Ahaziah ;  hut  iie  was  destined  to  die  a  violent  death, 
after  a  reign  of  twelve  years. 

-Je/m,  a  captain  under  Jehoram,  was  anointed  king 
by  the  prophet  Elisha,  and,  though  a  profligate  and 
ambitious  man,  was  the  instrument  of  executing  the 
divine  vengeance  upon  his  impious  contemporaries, 
lie  put  to  death  the  seventy  sons  of  Ahab,  and,  aftei 
having  slain  all  the  pi'iests  of- Baal,  he  destroyed  the 
images  and  the  house  of  their  God. 

Jelioash  (638  B.  C.)  was  a  successful  warrior.  He 
defeated  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  in  three  battles.  In 
a  war  against  Amaziah,  king  of  Judah,  he  took  the  lat 
ter  prisoner,  broke  udown  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and 
plundered  the  temple  and  the  kingVs  palace. 

PeAa^,  (758  B.  C.,), an  unprincipled  but  able  mon- 
arch, made  war  figainst  Judah  with  Rezin,  king  of  Da- 
mascus—an event'which,  with  other  collisions  between 
the  tw.o  kingdoms,  hastened  their  ruin.  Their  first 
expedition  did  not  meet  with  much  success  :  a  second 
descent  was  more  fatal.  The  loss  of  Judah  was  great. 
During  Pekah's  reign,  a  part  of  the  ten  tribes  were 
carried  captive  to  Assyria  by  Tiglath  Pileser. 

The  end  of  the  kingdom  now  drew  near.  After  u 
period  of  anarchy  which  lasted  about  nine  years,  the 
sceptre  fell  into  the  feeble  hands  of  Hosea.  He  had 
reigned  nine  years,  when  Shalmaneser,  an  Assyrian 
monarch  of  great  ambition,  made  him  tributary.  But 
Hosea  having  revolted,  the  Assyrian  king  besieged 
Samaria,  which,  after  an  obstinate  resistance  of  three 
years,  surrendered ;  and  thus  terminated  forever  the 
independent  kingdom  of  Israel.    (See  p.  77.) 

This  melancholy  event  occurred  in  a  little  more 
than  two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  separation  of 
the  ten  tribes  from  those  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  the 
former  having  suffered  in  the  mean  while  a  dreadful 
series  of  calannties.  Except  a  few  who  remained  in 
Canaan,  the  Israelites  were  dispersed  throughout  As- 
syria, and  lost  their  distinctive  character.  Those  who 
remained  in  their  native  country  became  intermixed 
with  strangers.  The  descendants  of  these  mingled 
races  were  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  Samar- 
itans. Whether  that  larger  portion  of  them,  who 
were  removed,  became  extinct  as  a  separate  people, 
or  roved  into  remote  and  inaccessible  regions,  where 
their  descendants  evdn  now  expect  the  final  restoration 
of  tlie  twelve  tribes  to  their  native  land,  is  still  a  ques- 
tion among  the  learned.  _  ^ 

The  contemporanRous  histoiy  of  Judah  is,  of  course  ' 
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somewhat  involved  in  that  of  the  ten  tribes.  Her  kings 
were,  many  of  them,  devoted  to  the  religion  smd  insti- 
tutions of  their  countiy,  and  ruled  in  the  hearts  of 
their  people.  A  few  of  them  imitated  the  profligate 
kings  of  Israel ;  hut  a  reign  of  misrule  and  irreligion, 
was  almost  invariably  succeeded  by  a  return  to  order 
and  the  national  faith. 

Hehohoam^  of  whom  an  account  has  already  been 
given  in  part,  reigned  seventeen  years.  During  his 
reign,  Rhishak,  king  of  li^gypt,  made  a  descent  upon 
Judea,  tqok  Jerusalem,  and  carried  otT  the  treasures  of 
■the  temple  and  of  the  palace. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  AMjali,  (963  B.  C.,) 
whose  war  with  Jeroboam  has  already  been  noticed. 

Asa^  the  son  of  Abijah,  followed,  959  B.  C.  He 
was  a  wise  and  religious  prince,  employed  in  fortify- 
ing and  establishing  the  national  religion,  as  of  old. 
He  repelled  an  immense  force  of  a  million  men, 
headed  by  Terah,  the  Ethiopiaii,  who  invaded  his 
dominions. 

After  a  reign  of  forty-one  years,  Asa  was  succeeded 
bv  his  son,  Jekoshaphat^  (918  B.  C.,)  who  pursued  the 


prudent  and  pious  course  of  his  father.    The  kingtioiii 

was  in  a  high  state  of  prosperity  under  his  sceptre , 
but,  in  an  evil  hour,  during  an  alliance  with  tl  (i  kir  g 
of  Israel,  he  married  his  son  Jehoram  to  Ath.diah 
the  cruel  and  ambitious  daughter  of  Ahab.  She  after- 
wards introduced  the  crimes  and  calamities  of  the 
Israelitish  dynasty  into  the  royal  house  of  Judab. 

Jehoram  succeeded  his  father  Jehoshaphai,  893  B.  C. ; 
during  his  reign  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  con- 
nection with  the  bloody  house  of  Ahab  appeared.  This 
reign  began  in  blood,  and  proceeded  in  idolatry  and 
defeat. 

AJtaziah^  son  of  Jehofam,  (885  B.  C.,)  was  directed 
by  the  counsels  of  his  profligate  mother.  He  went, 
with  the  vicious  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  —  of  the  same 
name  with  his  father,  and  in  part  contemporaneous  with 
the  latter,  —  to  war  against  Hazael,  king  of  Syria. 
When  Jehu  destroyed  the  house  of  Ahab,  he  sought 
Ahaziah,  who  was  hid  in  Samaria,  and  slew  him. 

Passing  over  two  or  three  reigns,  as  not  important 
or  interesting,  we  come  to  the  long,  religious,  and  there- 
fore prosperous  reign  of  Uzziah^{S09  B.  C.,)  who  swayed 


Jews  taken  captive  to  Babylon. 


the  sceptre  of  Judah  during  fifty-one  years.  He  was 
in  every  respect  an  efBcient  sovereign,  both  in  war  and 
peace.  He  made  successful  attacks  upon  the  Philis- 
tines and  Arabians.  But  this  excellent  prince,*  becom- 
ing intoxicated  with  success,  went  into  the  temple  to 
burn  incense  upon  the  altar,  and,  for  his  presumption, 
was  struck  whh  leprosy,  which  caused  him  to  be  set 
aside,  and  the  administration  of  public  affairs  to  be 
committed  to  Jotham,  his  son. 

Jotham's  was  an  able  and  conscientious,  but  not  an 
eventful  reign. 

Ahaz^  son  of  the  pious  Jotham,  commenced  his 
reign  742  B.  C,  and  proved  to  be  the  worst  and  most 
unfortunate  monarch  who  had  ruled  in  Judah.  The 
idolatry  of  Ahaz  was  punisiied  by  the  captivity  of 
two  hundred  thousand  of  his  subjects,  though  they 
were  afterwards  sent  back,  upon  the  remonstmnce  of 
the  prophet  Obea. 

Hezekia/i  succeeded  his  impious  father  on  the  throne 
of  Judah,  726  B.  C.  He  proved  to  be  a  most  virtuous 
prince  and  eminent  reformer,  demolishing,  with  un- 
sparing severity,  the  nialcrials  and  the  means  of  idol- 
atry. 

He  was  followed,  in  the  succession,  by  his  son 
Manasseh,  697  B.  C. ;  a  king  to  whose  crimes  and 
irreligion  the  Jews  mainly  attribute  the  dreadful  evils 


which  shortly  after  consigned  them  to  ruin  and  slavery. 
The  prince  himself,  subdued  by  Esarhaddon,  the  As- 
syrian king,  was  carried  to  Babylon,  bound  with  fet- 
ters. Here  he  learned  wisdom  and  piety,  and,  in  the 
end,  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

Josiah,  who  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eigh* 
years,  {640  B.  C.,)  surpassed  even  his  most  religious 
predecessors  in  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the  national 
religion,  which  had  been  prostrated  by  "his  father 
Amon  and  grandfather  Manasseh.  But  the  virtues 
of  Josiah  only  delayed  for  a  time  the  fate  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  of  the  kingdom.  He  was  killed  in  a  battle 
with  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  who  look  Jerusalem. 

Jehoahaz^  a  younger  son  of  Josiah,  had  been  raised 
to  the  throne.  After  a  reign  of  three  months,  ho  was 
deposed  and  imprisoned  by  Necho,  who  placed  Jehoi- 
akim  in  his  room.  From  this  period,  llu;  kingdom  of 
Judah  fell  into  a  condition  of  alternate  vassalage  to 
the  two  conflicting  powers  of  Egv])t  and  Assyria. 
There  was  hut  a  shadow  of  the  native  authority  left. 

In  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim,  who  came  to  the 
throne  601  B.  C,  the  powerful  Nebuchadnezzar  was 
associated  in  the  Assyrian  empire  with  his  ialhcr,  and, 
within  a  year  or  two,  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  rap- 
idly overran  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  The 
Jewish  king,  on  his  submission,  wae  spared  ;  but  the 
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temple  was  plundered,  and  a  number  of  well-born 
youths,  among  whom  were  Daniel  and  three  others, 
were  carried  away  captives.  The  captivity  of  seventy 
years  commenced  from  this  date.  Jehoiakim,  how- 
ever, rebelled,  but  perished,  in  a  short  time,  amid  the 
devastation  of  his  countiy.  Jeconias^  his  son,  had 
scarcely  ascended  the  throne,  whea  Nebuchadnezzar 
in  person  appeared  at  .  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and 
re.ceiyed  its  submission.  Almost  every- thing  valuable 
remaining  in  the  temple,  aa  well  as  the  king  and  his 
family, the  strength  of  the  army  and  nobility,  and  all  the 
more  useful  artisans,  were  carried  away  to  Babylon. 
Zet^eiiaA,  the  younger  son  of  Josiah,  (598  B.,C.,) 


placed  over  this  wreck  of  a  kingdom,  attempted,  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign,  a  resistance  against  the  As- 
syrian king,  and  .lemsalem,  with  all  it  contained,  was 
levelled  id  one  common  ruin.  This  work  of  destruc- 
tion was  consummated  in  the  year  587  B.  C.,  and  is 
bewailed  in  the  inimitable  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah. 
After  this  event,  there  were  a  few  efforts  among  contend- 
ing chiefs  for  the  sovereignty  of  Judea,  but  they  Were  of 
no  avail.  Here -closes  the  first  period  of  Jewish  history, 
but  not  the' existence  of  the '  Israelitish  race,  as  might 
have  been  expected.  Their  laws  and  their  religion 
have  proved  to  be  the  principle  of  an  inextinguish- 
able nationality;. 
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CHAPTER  XCVII. 

587  to37B.C. 

h/rns,  King-  of  Persia — Ezra  —  Return  of  the 
Exiles  —  Annals  — -Two  hundred  thousand 
Jeiffs  settle  in  Egypt  and  Gyrene Annals 
—  Sufferings  under  Epiphanes ' —  The  Jews 
cured  forever  of  Idolatry  —  Revolt —  The 
Maccabees  —  IndcpenXlence  established  by  a 
Series  of  glorious  Exploits  —  Annals —  Dis- 
sensions call  in  the  Interference  of  Rome  — 
Pompey  renders  the  Jews  tributary. 

Aftek  the  Jews  had 
been  in  captivity  to  the 
Babylonians  fhe  seventy 
years  predicted  by  Jere- 
miah, they  were  permit- 
ted by  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia,  to  return  to  their 
native  land,  534  years 
B.  C.  Previously  to  this 
event,  important  and  in- 
teresting .  incidents  oc- 
cnrred^  in  which  several 
HiBh  Priests.  kings  of  Babylon  in  suc- 

cession, and  Daniel,  with  his  associates,  were  con- 
aemed.  These  are  minutely  related  in  the  prophecy 
Df  Daniel,!  and  need  not  be  here  repeated.  At  the 
nlose  of  the.aeventy  years,  Cyrus,  who  had  succeeded 
Darius,  and  who  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty 
ind  anew  empire,  found  himself  the  undisputed  mon- 


arch of.  all  the  territories  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
doubtless  through  the  influence  of  the  prophet  Daniel 
that  Cyrus  issued  the  welcome  edict  in  respect  to  the 
exiles  of  Judea. 

The  affairs  of  the  returned  Jews  had  fallen  into 
confusion,  wlien,  in  457  B.  C,  the  Persian  king  sent 
JS^ra,  the. priest  and  scribe,  to  put  things  in  order. 
His  commission  was  ample,  and  exactly  suited  to  the 
case.  He  was  empowered,  as  governor^  to  appoint 
superior  and  inferior  judges,  rectify  abuses^'  enforce 
the  observance  of  the  law,  and  punish  the  refractory 
with  fines,  imprisonment,  and  even  death ;  and  various 
means  were  allowed  him  for  the  use  of  the  teni))le. 

In  four  months,  the  .caravan  from  Persia,  led  by 
E?;ra,  and  numbering  about  six  thousand  souls,  reached 
Jerusalem.  Having  deposited  the  donations  to  the 
temple,  and  shown  his  commission,  Ezra  reformed  the 
practices  of  the  colonists,  and  cjiused  the  law  to  be  pub- 
licly read  to  (he  assembli:d  people,  expliiining  it  to 
them  in  their  own  idioms.  He  also  collected  and 
revised  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  gave  them 
tiicir  present  form.  The  pati-iotic  Nehemiah  was  sent 
as  governor,  in  444  B.  C.  He  rebuiU  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  Jews  long  remained  quiet,  happy,  and 
faithful  to  the  Persian  government,  to  which  they  seem 
to  have  been  as  much  attached  as  it  wt^  .-possible  for 
them  to  be  to  any  foreign  power.         .  i : 

At  length,  the  peace  of  this  favored  district  was 
interrupted  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander,  (333  B.  C.,) 
whose  career  of  conquest  over  Asia  had  commenced. 
He  received  the  submission  of  the  people,  and  is  said 
to  have  transplanted .  one  ihundred  thousand  of  them 
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jo  his  new  colony  in  Egypt.  On  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, Judea  came  into  the  possession  of  Laomedon, 
one  of  his  generals.  On  his  defeat,  Ptolemy,  the  king 
of  Egypt,  advanced  against  Jerusalem,  assaulted  it  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  met  with  no  resistance,  the  Jews 
scrupling  to  desecrate- the  holy  day  even 'In  self^ 
defence.  Ptolemy  held  the  country,  however,  with 
no  firm  grasp.  Twice  w;is  it  wrested  fram  his  hands 
by  Antigonus  j  but  finally  it  yms  made  part  of  his  share 
as  one  of  the :  successors  of  Alexander.  '  He  carried 
away  one  hundred  thousand  captives,  whom  he  .settled 
chiefly  in  Alexandria  and  Gyrene. 

During  this  period,  Onias^  the  high  priest,  admin- 
istered the  public  affairs  for  twenty-one  years.  He 
was  succeeded,  (332  B.  C.,)  the  year  after  the  battle  of 
Tssus,  by  Simo'ti  the  Just,  a  pontiiT  of  great  repute  in 
Jewish  tradition.  Under  the  first  three  Ptolemies, 
both  the  native  and  Alexandrine  Jews  enjoyed  many 
marks  of  the  royal  favor  ;■.  but  their  prosperity  was 
endangered  by  the  misconduct  of  the  high  priest,  son 
and  successor  of  Simon  the  Just.  They  were  deliv- 
ered, however,  from  a  threatened  Egyptian  invasion 
by  the  address  of  Joseph,  son  of  Tobias,  who  collected 
the  tribute  which,  the  high  priest  haid'  failed  to  pay. 

The"  attempt  I  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,.  who  Succeed- 
ed to  the  Syrian  throne,  176  B.  C.,  to  exterminate  the; 
religion  of  the  Jews,' anB-substitute'  that  of  ^he-  Greeks, 
roused  the  dormant  energy  of  the  whole  people.  He 
tiad,  upon  the  intimation  of  an  insurrection  in  Judea, 
wliich  was  magnified  into  a  revolt  of  the  wliole 
nation,  inarched  against  Jerusalem,  sacked  and  pil- 
laged the  temple,  destroyed  forty  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  seized  as '  many  more,  to  be  sold  as 
slaves.  These  and  other  outrages  were  followed  by 
attempts  to  abolish  the  worship  of  God,  and  to  force 
the  Jews  to  forsake  their  religion.  The  Samaritans 
were  now  disposed  to  disown  their  relation  to  the 
Jews,  to  whom,  in  prosperity,  they  protended  alliance, 
and  they  consecrated  their  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim 
to  Jupiter, 

But  the  Jews,  instructed  ■  by  the  early  history  of 
their' nation,  and  cured  forever  of  idolatiy  by  the 
captivity,  were  not^  so'  easily  ipersuaded  to  renounce 
the  religion  of  their  fathers.  Antiochus',  in  pursuance 
of  his  impious  purpose,  met  their:  fidelity  . to  their  God 
with  the  fiercest  persecutions.  Two  wonien,  who  cir- 
cumcised their  children,  were  hanged  in  a  conspicuous 
part  of  the  city,  with  their  children  round  their  neck.s. 
Cruelties  too  horrible  to  be  related,  sometimes  for  tiiat 
reason,  do  not  meet  with  the  detestation  they  deserve. 
Among  other  martyrdoms,  Jewish  tradition  points, 
with  pious  exultation,  to  that  of  Eleazar,  an  aged 
scribe,  ninety  years  old,  who  determined  "  io  leave  a 
notable  example  io  such  as  he  yowng,  to  die  willingly 
and  courageously  for  the  honorable  and  holy-  laws  ;  *' 
and  to  that  of  the  seven  brethren  who,  encouraged  by 
their  mother,  rejected,  the  most- splendid  offers,  and 
confronted  the  most  terrible  torments,  rather  than  in- 
fringe the  law.  i  From  the  capital,,  the  persecution 
sfffead :  throughout  the  cohntry,  and  such  was  the  zeal 
with  which  the  pagan  rites  were  enforced,  that,  though 
numbers  .resisted  unto  death^-  the  worship  of  Jehovah 
came  near- being  totally  abolished. 

At  this  crisis,  divine  Providence  interposed  in  be- 
half of  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  Matlalhias,  a 
man  of  the  priestly:line  of  Joarib,  though  advanced  In 
)  ears,  resisted .  the  officer  of  Aaitiochus,  who  came  to 
execute  the  edict  agitiilst  .the  Jewish  religion  in>the 
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place  of  the  priest's  residence.  He  was  supported  in 
this  bold  measure  by  his  five  sons,inow  in  the  prime 
of  life,  .Tohanan,  Simon/Judas,  Eleazar,  and  Jonathan. 
Ho  fell  upon  the  king's  commissioner,  put  'hirii.  to 
death,  and  summoned  all  the  citizens  who  were  zeal- 
ous for  the  law,  to  follow  him  to  the  mountains.  One 
thousand  of  tiiem,  however,  perished  in  theirs  caves, 
as  they  would-  not  defend .  themselves  on  the  Sabbath, 
when  they  were  attacked  fey.  the  Syriians.  Upon  tlie 
occurrence  of  this  event,  Mattathi^is  and  his  followers 
discarded  that  superstitious  view  of  the  day,  and  assert- 
ed the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war  on  the  Sabbath. 

Mattatliias  soon  died,  and  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  most 
valiant  of  his  sons,  took  upon  himself  the  manage- 
ment of  this  great  and  glorious  enterprise,  (166  B,  C.) 
Having  tried  the  soldiers  by  many  gallant  adventures, 
surprising  several  cities,  which  be  garrisoned  and  for- 
tified, Judas  determined,  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the 
field.  ■  Apollohius,  the  governor  of  Samaria,  first  ad- 
vanced against  him,  and  was  tottiUy  defeated  and 
slain.  Se'ron,  the  governor  of  Lower  Syria,  advanced 
to  avenge  the  defeat  of  ApoUonius ;  but  Judas  encoun- 
tered him,  slew  eight  hundred  of  his  '*  men^f  and  put 
the  rest  to  flight.  :  Antiochusj  the  next  year,  sfint  a 
large  army  of  ip rty-seven- 'thousand "TOen  against. the 
Jews;  but  Judas  defeatedtliem^with  immense  s:Iattgh 
ter.  'Lysias'  soon  appeared^  iri'  Judea  with  a  still 
larger  force,' but  was  overcome  hy  Judas,  lost  five 
thousand  of'his  men,  and  was  obliged  to  retreat.  The 
Maccabean  triumphantly  entered  the  desolate  Jerusa- 
lem^  purified  the  temple,  and  set  it  in  order,  and  buili 
a  wail  about  Mount  Zion.  He  now  acted  no  longer 
on  the  defensive  alone,  but  carried  his  victorious  arms 
into  the  territories  of  the  Tdumeans  and  Ammonites, 
and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  great  oppressor  of  the  Jews, 
Antiochus,  had  died  in  Persia.  He  met  with  a  mis- 
erable end,  as  both  Jewish  and  Roman  historians 
attest.  As  he  hastened  homeward  to  repair  the  dis- 
astrous state- of  his  aifairs  in  Palestine,  he  was  seized 
with  an  incurable  disorder  —  a  loathsome  ulcer,  breed- 
ing worms.  Accompanying  this  painful  condition  of 
his  body  was  his  more  agonized  mind,,  affected  by 
horrible  apparitions  and  remorse  of  conscience  — the 
fruit  of  his  dreadful  bairbarities  and  sacrilege  in  Judea. 

His  son  Antiochus  Eupator,  a  child  of  nine  years 
old,  succeeded  him,  (162  B.  C.)  He  made  peace  with 
the  .Tews,  but  quickly  violated  it.  Menelaus,  the  high 
[ji'icst,  he  put  to  death,  and  conferred  the  priesthood 
on  Alcimus  or  Jacimus.  In  the  mean  while,  Deme- 
trius Soter,  the  son  of  Seleueus,  the  lineal  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Anfioch,  had  escaped  from  Rome,  where  he 
had  been  confined,  and  came  into  Syria.  He  caused 
himself  to  be'  cro^vned  king ;  and,  after  Some 'struggle, 
he  ov(n  powered  Lysias  and.'Antiochua,  and  ptit  thteni 
to  death.  ,  ' 

At  the  instance  of  Alcimus,  Demetrius  sent  Nica- 
nor,  with  a  great  armyvagainst  Judas,  whom>  he ;  en- 
deavored  :to  surprise.'  They  joined  in  battle,  but  the 
superior  forces  of  Nicanor  Were  totally  routed,"  and 
he  himself  slain.  Judas  hereupon  took  a  lilore  de- 
cided step  to  secure  the  independettce  of  his  country, 
and  entered  into  a  formal  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Rome ;  but  before  the  treaty  was  made  known,  the 
glorious  career  of  the  Maccabee  had  terminated. 
Demetrius  sent  Alcimus  and  Bacchides  with  a  new 
army  of  twenty  thousand  men  against  him.  Judas 
was  abandoned  by  all  his  troops  except  eight  hundred 
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men,  yet  he  would  not  be  pi-evailed  upon  to  retreat, 
lie  fell,  nobly  fighting  to  the  last,  (161  B.  C.) 
.  His  brother,  Jonathan,  was  chosen  general  in  his  stead. 
A  third  member  of  this  gallant  race,  John,  had  fallen  in  an 
affray  with  an  Arab  tribe.  Jonathan  now  ehtered  into 
an  alliance  with  Rome,  or  consummated  that  made  by 
his  brother  *,  s^nd,  having  wearied  Bacchides  with  war, 
as  well  OS  alarmed  him  in  view  of  the  danger  of 
oppressing  an  ally  of  Rome,  obliged  the  latter  to  make 
a  league,  and  withdraw  his  army  from  Judea. 
.  Alexander  Balas,  an  adventurer,  wlio  announced  him- 
self as  t!ie  son  of  Idng  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  ventured 
with  an  army  into  Syi'ia;  the  garrison  of  Ptolemais 
opened  their  gates  to  him  on  account  of  their  hatred  to 
Demetrius,  and  the  !;tl1oi'  consequently  prepared  lilm- 
self  for  war.  As  he  courted  an  alliance  with  Jonathan, 
the  Jewish  general  seized  the  occasion  of  repairing 
the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem.  Alexander  was  also  no 
less  desirous  to  obtain  the  friendship  of  Jonathan,  and, 
to  obHge  him,  conferred  on  him  the  high  priesthood. 
Jonathan  immediately  assumed  the  pontifical  robe, 
and  in  his  person  commenced  the  reign  of  the  Asmo- 
nean  Princes,  (152  B.  C.)  Demetrius  and  Alexander 
having  cpme  Iq  a  battle,  Demetrius  was  defeated  and 
slain.  His  eldest  son,  however,  Deiyetrius  Nicanor, 
entered  Cilicia  with  an  army,  148  years  B.  C.  Ap- 
ollonius,  his  general,  receiving  the  command  of 
Syria,  attacked  Jonathan,  the  high  priest,  who  over- 
came him,  took  Joppa  and  Azotus,  and  burnt  the 
temple  of  Dagon. 

Dissensions  having  arisen,  at  this  era,  between  Ptole- 
my Philometer,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Alexander  Balas, 
who  had  become  his  son-in-law  by  marrying  Cleopa- 
tra, his  daughter  —  and  both  having  soon  perished  — 
Jonathan  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  besiege 
tlie  citadel  at  Jerusalem,  held  by  a  garrison  of  Mace- 
donians. Complaint  being  made  to  Demetrius,  Jona- 
than appeased  him  by  presents,  and  obtained  new 
favors  for  the  Jews.  In  the  year  144  B.  C,  IVyphon, 
with  some  soldiers  who  revolted  from  Demetrius,  un- 
dertook to  establish  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander 
Balas,  in  the  .kingdom  of  Syria.  With  this  view,  war 
was  made  upon  Demetrius  by  young  Antiochus,  and 
the  former,  being  vanquished,  fled  into  Seleucia. 
Jonathan,  who  assisted  Antiochus  in  this  enterprise, 
was  crowned  with  signal  honors.  Tryphon,  actuated 
by  ambitious  views,  now  engaged  in  measures  to  get 
rid  of  Antiochus,  and  reign  in  his  stead  ;  but,  fearing 
Jonathan's  opposhion,  he  invited  him  to  come  to  Ptole- 
mais,  and  bring  with  him  some  few  of  bis  soldiers, 
promising  to  deliver  the  city  into  his  hands.  Jonathan, 
suspecting  no  treachei-y,  came  thither  with  only  a 
thousand  men.  No  sooner  had  he  entered  the  city, 
than  Tryphon  commanded  the  gates  to  be  closed. 
Jonathan  was  taken  prisoner,  and  all  his  men  put  to 
the  sword. 

Upon  this  occurrence,  the  Jews  made  choice  of 
Simon  Maccahms  for  their  general,  in  the  place  of  his 
brother  Jonathan.  The  crafty  Tryphon  began  to  ne- 
gotiate :  he  offered  to  yield  up  Jonathan  for  one  hun- 
dred talents  of  silver.  The  money  having  been  paid 
him,  he  violated  his  promise,  and  put  the  illustrious 
prisoner  to  death. '  Simon,  having  collected  the  bones, 
erected  a  stately  monument  of  seven  pillars  for  !iis 
father,  molhev,  and  five  Maccabean  brethren,  at  Modin, 
djeir  native  place. 

•  The  Romans,  at  this  period,  renewed  their  leagues 
w  iih  Simon,  and  wrote  them  in  tables  of  brass.  The 


government  and  high  priesthood  were  settled  on  him 
and  his  heirs,  and  the  Jews  were  by  this  means  dis- 
charged from  alt  manner  of  tribute  to  any  foreign 
prince.  He  took  Zion,  the  fortress  of  Jerusalem,  drove 
out  of  the  city  all  idolaters,  and  placed  in  it  the  true, 
worshippers  of  God.  Under  his  prudent  adminiatm- 
tion,  the  wasted  country  began  to  resume  its  ancient 
fertility. 

Simon,  now  grown  old,  (135  B.  C.,)  intrusted  the 
command  of  his  forces  to  his  sons  Judas  and  John 
Hyrcanus.  But  the  Maccabean  race  seemed  destined 
to  perish  by  violence.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Ahabus, 
Simon's  son-in-law,  invited  Simon  and  his  son  Judas 
to  a  castle  which  lie  had  fortified,  and  there,  at  a  ban- 
quet, barbarously  murdered  them  both.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  secure  John  in  Gazara;  but  he  contrived 
to  escape,,  and  was  unanimously  proclaimed  the  high 
priest  and  ruler  of  his  country.  He  inherited  the 
vigor  and  ability  of  his  family,  and  his  administration 
of  the  government  was  attended  with  success.  He 
reduced  Idumea  to  subjection,  and  incorporated  it& 
people  with  the  Jews.  Among  other  exploits,  he 
took  Sechem,  and  demolished  the  temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  two  hundred  years  after  it  had  been  built 
by  Sanballat.  '  He  governed  Judea  twenty-nine 
years. 

Aristohulus,  (Judas,^  the  eldest  son  of  Hyrcanus, 
succeeded  his  father  (107  B.  C.)  in  the  governmen' 
and  high  priesthood.  He  was  the  first,  after  the 
return  from  the  captivity,  who  set  a  crown  upon  his 
head,  and  changed  the  state  into  a  monarchy.  His 
reign  was  short,  but  filled  with  crime  and  misery,  h 
is  recorded  that  he  caused  his  brother  Antigon\iR  to 
he  killed  on  suspicion  of  disloyalty  ;  that  his  mothei, 
claiming  a  right  to  the  sovereignty  by  virtue  of  the 
will  of  Hyrcanus,  was  barbarously  stoned  to  death ; 
and  that  her  other  sons  were  held  in  close  confine- 
ment. In  his  wars  he  was  successful,  but  his  wicked 
life  and  reign  were  speedily  closed.  He  died  in  u 
paroxysm  of  remorse  for  his  crimes. 

There  were  several  successors  of  the  Asmonean 
race  in  the  kingdom,  as  Alexander  Janntmis,^  Alexan- 
dra,  Aristobulus  II.,  Hyrctmus  II.,  -and  Aniigonus, 
whose  rule,  including  that  of  the  founder  of  the  dy- 
nasty, continued  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years.  In  the  year  63  B.  C,  Pompey  came  to  Jeru- 
salem to  settle  the  aftairs  of  .Tudea.  He  restored 
Hyrcanus,  between  whom  and  his  brother  Aristobulus 
there  had  been  a  contest  for  the  crown,  with  the  titlfe 
of  "  Prince  of  the  Jews,"  and  conferred  the  govern 
ment  of  the  country  on  Antipater,  an  Idumean  pros- 
elyte. 

Pompey  had  the  curiosity  to  enter  the  temple  itself, 
even  to  the  most  holy  place,  with  some  of  his  officers , 
no  one  venturing  to  oppose  the  act.  He  noted  every 
thing  with  a  wondering  eye,  though  he  left  the  sacred 
utensils  untouched,  and  did  not  disturb  the  treasures 
contained  in  the  temple.  He,  however,  made  the  Jews 
tributary  to  the  Roman  people.  In  tlie  civil  wars  be- 
tween Csesar  and  Pompey,  the  former  sent  Aristobu- 
lus, whom  Pompey  had  carried  captive  to  Rome,  intc 
Judea,  to  engage  the  Jews  in  Ceesar's  cause ;  but  he 
was  poisoned  by  his  enemies.  At  the  same  time 
Pompey  caused  his  son  Alexander  to  be  beheaded 
After  one  other  revolution,  giving  Hyrcanus  the  ful' 
priesthood  and  a  share  in  the  government,  the  family 
of  the  Herodians  was  seated  on  the  throne  of  Judea 
of  whom  ail  account  remains  to  be  given. 
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CHAPTER  XCVIII. 

37  B,  C.  to  A.  D,  44. 

Herod,  afterwards  surnamed  '•'■the  Great  — 
His  Vigorous  but  Murderous  Policy —  His 
Wife  Mariamne —  Courts  the  Favor  of  the 
Emperors  —  His  Jealousies  and  Crimes-^ 
Sarcasm,  of  Augustus — Rebuilds  the  Tem- 
ple—  Reduces  Judea  completelij  to  a  Roman 
Province  —  His  Children  and  Successors  — 
Jewry  in  the  Times  of  our  Savior —  The 
Sanhedrim  —  Sects  ■ — ■  Rom^n  Governors  — 
Annals  —  Agrippa. 

Herob,  afterwards  named  the  Great,  who  was  a 
yoi.:nger  son  of  Antipater,  the  Idumcan,  had  figured  in 
Jewish  story  some  years  previously  to  his  possession 
of  the  sovereignty.  His  father  had  appointed  him  to 
the  govemmeot  of  Galilee,  in  the  year  47  B.  C,  and 
in  this  capacity  the  natural  decision  and  severity  of  his 
character  began  to  be  developed.  In  the  year  40  B.  C., 
he  defeated -his  rival,  Antigonus,  and  Pacorus,  the 
Parthian,  who  had  invaded  Syria,plunderedJerLisalem, 
and  ravaged  the  Holy  Land.  Two  years  subsequent- 
ly, he  took  Jerusalem,  mariied  the  beautiful  Mariamne, 
daughter  of  Hyrcanus,  of  the  Asmonean  family,  and 
was  made  king  of  Judea  by  the  Roman  power.  He 
was  the  iast  independent  sovereign  of  Palestine,  and 
began  his  reign  37  B.  C. 

The  people  being  attached  to  the  Asmonean  family, 
lis  had  great  difficulties  to  enconntci-  from  their  opposi- 
tion ;  but  he  proceeded  with  such  vigor  in  his  adniin- 
/Btration,  as  to  make  every  tbing  bead  to  his  will. 
Against  the  faction  of  Antigonus,  which  was  strong  in 
Jerusalem,  be  proceeded  without  scruple,  put  to  death 
forty-five  of  the  chiefs,  and  confiscated  all  their  prop- 
erty. The  whole  Sanhedrim  fell  victims  io  his  ven- 
geance, except  Sharamai  and  PoUio,  who,  during  the 
siege  of  the  city,  had  endeavored  to  persuade  it  to 
capitulate. "  A  short  time  after  his  establishment  on 
the  throne,  Herod,  in  order  to  please  Mariamne,  ap- 
pointed her  brother  Aristobulus  high  priest ;  but,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  much  beloved  by  the  Jews,  and  fear- 
'ng  a  vivi'il,  be  caused  him  to  be  drowned  while  bathing. 

Afl(u-  the  l>attle  of  Actium,  {31  B.  C.,)  Herod  went 
to  Rliodes,  to  meet  Augustus  ;  and  though  he  bad  been 
attached  t'>  Antony,  be  manifested  before  the  con- 
queror such  a  frankness  and  loftiness  of  tone,  as  won 
the  kindred  heart  of  the  arbiter  of  the  world's  desti- 
nies. Augustus  confirmed  Herod's  title  as  king  of 
Judea.  Upon  his  return  from  Rhodes,  the  king  con- 
demned to  death  his  wife  Mariamne,  and  her  mother, 
Alexandra. 

The  cause  of  this  nefarious  deed  was,  ibe  in- 
extinguishable jealousy  he  entertained  that,  in  the 
event  nf  his  deaih,  bis  beautiful  Mariamne  would  be- 
come the  wife  of  another.  On  two  occasions,  when  be 
left  home  on  some  dangerous  enterprise,  he  left  orders 
that  she  should  be  killed  upon  the  contingency  of  his 
death.  In  each  instance,  she  had  discovered  the  fetal 
secret,  and  as  she  was  so  imprudent  the  first  time  as  to 
intimate  to  him  her  knowledge  of  it,  she  barely  es- 
caped being  slain  on  the  spot;  hut  the  power  of  beauty 
overcame  the  resolution  of  Herod.  He  spared  ber; 
yet  the  second  time,  upon  his  return,  instead  of  sub- 
mitting to  his  caresses,  she  manifested  the  most  repul- 
sive indifference,  and  repn:achef'  liim.  in  terms  of  the 


utmost  bitterness,  with  his  barbarous  conduct  toward? 
her  relatives.  Stung  with  such  an  exbibition  of  indif- 
ference and  resentment,  and  urged  on  by  bis  envious 
sister  Salome,  he  ordered  her  to  execution. 

She  met  her  fate  with  the  calm  intrepidity  of  inno- 
cence, and  died  worthy  of  the  noble  lineage  of  which 
the  last  blood  flowed  in  her  veins.  But  the  murderer 
of  Mariamne,  as  also  of  her  grandfather,  father,  brother, 
and  uncle,  could  feel  no  satisfaction  or  repose.  All 
his  passions  were  alike  without  bounds.  From  the 
extreme  of  love  and  resentment,  his  stormy  mind 
vibrated  to  the  extreme  of  remorse  and  desjiair.  On 
!iis  imagination  was  ever  pictured  the  form  of  bis  slill 
dear  though  murdered  Mariamne.  He  sougbl  allevia- 
tion from  horror  and  grief  in  every  variety  of  amuse- 
ment; but  in  vain.  Anguish  of  mind  at  length  brought 
on  disease  of  body  and  temporary  derangement;  and 
though  be  recovered  from  this  malady  after  a  time, 
an  inefiticeablc  gloom  was  left  upon  his  spirit.  His 
fierce  and  violent  temper  received  from  ihis  hour  a 
fearful  exacerbation,  and  his  future  course  was  marked 
more  than  ever  with  cruelty  and  blood.  He  put  to 
death  many  men  of  rank  and  distiliction. 

At  the  instigation  of  Antipater,  a  son  of  Herod  by  his 
wife  whom  he  divorced  in  order  to  marry  Mariamne,  be 
condemned  to  death  his  two  sons  by  Mariamne,  Adsto 
bulus  and  Alexander — youths  of  a  noble  bearing,  and 
greatly  beloved  by  the  Jewish  people.  He  was  brought 
to  this  dreadful  purpose  by  the  strong  urgency  of  bis 
own  sus|)icious  and  jealous  natui"e,  and  after  a  misera- 
ble conflict  with  his  fears  and  aficctions.  It  was  either 
on  this  or  on  some  similar  occasion,  his  imperial 
patron,  Augustus,  uttered  the  bitter  sarcasm, he  had 
rather  he  one  of  Herod''s  swine  Lha.71  one  oj  hia  sons. 
The  crime  did  not  remain  long  unpunished  ;  it  recoiled 
with  dreadful  force  upon  almost  all  who  were  impli- 
cated in  it.  Antipater,  his  beloved  son,  tlie  heir  of  his 
kingdom,  for  whom  he  bad  imbrued  bis  bands  in  the 
blood  of  his  own  children,  felt  a  special  victim,  ns  he  was 
clearly  proved  to  have  conspired  to  poison  his  old  and 
doting  father.  His  execution  took  place  only  at  the 
last  moment  of  Herod's  life,  (4  B.  C.,)  when  also  the 
will  of  the  sovereign,  in  respect  to  ihe  succession, 
received  its  last  remodelling.  Herod  had  suffered 
from  a  terrible  disease,  and  perished  gradually  in  the 
utmost  torture  of  body  and  mind. 

ll  was  either  late  in  the  year  before  early  in 
the  same  year  with  the  death  of  Herod,  —  four  years 
before  the  vulgar  Christian  era,  —  that  the  murder  of 
the  children  of  Bet,hlehem  took  place.  The  jeal- 
ousy of  Herod  against  any  one  who  should  be  born  as 
a  Kmg  in  Judea — the  dread  that  the  high  religious 
spirit  of  the  people  might  be  resuscitated  by  the  hope 
of  a  real  Messiah  — as  well  as  the  summan*  manni^r 
in  which  be  endeavored  to  rid  himself  of  the  objects 
of  his  fears,  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
lentlessness  and  decision  of  his  character. 

During  the  reign  of  Herod,  Judea  fast  sunk  into  a 
province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  he,  instead  of 
being  head  of  the  Hebrew  religious  republic,  became 
more  and  more  on  a  level  with  other  kmgs,  —  vassals  of 
Rome.  By  his  affability  and  the  most  costly  adulation, 
he  secured  his  interests  with  Rome,  and  by  creating  a 
strong  Grecian  parly,  he  hoped  to  neutralize  the  turbu- 
lent and  exclusive  spirit  of  bis  Jewish  subjects.  He 
built  magnificent  works,  and  even  reared  the  temple  in 
its  former  pride  and  splendor.  The  structure  of  Zoroba 
bel,  erected  five  hundred  years  before,  had  bepomt 
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much;  dilapidated  by  time.aiid  violence  *.  it  was  thrown 
down^  and  a  new.  fabric,  of  more  regular  and  stately 
Lirehitecture,.  arose  with  its  glittering  masses  of  white 
marble  and  pinnacles  of  gold,  crowning  the  brow  of 
Mount  Moriah.  Yet  the  people  were  ill  satisfied  with 
all  these  attempts  to  ingratiate  himself  in  their  aifec- 
tions,  as  at  the  same  time  he  patronized  the  Grecian 
institutions,  and  personally  presided  at  the  Olympic 
games.  The  Jews  suspected  him,  not  without  reason, 
o'  a  fixed  dctormination  to  heathenize  their  nation 
and  country.  Added  to  this,  during  his  long  reign, 
they  were  kept  under  a  most  rigid  and  vigilant  police,, 
forbidden  all  fraternities  and  assemblies,  and  exposed 
to  be  immured  in  dungeons,  whence:  few  returned  to 
the  light  of  day. 

The  family  left  by  Herod  the  Great,  though  thinned 
oy  the  sword  of  the  executioner,  was  -still  .numerous 
and  powerful.  There  were  several  conspicuous  per- 
sonages among, them,  as.will  appear.' m  the  course  of 
the  history.  He  marrifed  ten.wivOs  ;;  but  it  was  chief- 
ly among  the  children  of  the  sixth,  Malthace,  a  Sa- 
maritan, that  his  dominions  .  were  divided.  By  .  the 
will  of  Herod,  to  her  sons — Herod  Antipas  and  Arciie- 
/aM.s  — were  assigned, to  the  former,  Galilee  and  Perea  ; 
[o  the  latier,  Idumea,  Samaria,  and  Judea.  The 
pomp  of  the  funeral  rites  of  the  old  king  was  such  as 
became  the  external  splendor  of  his  reign;  but  he 
bequeathed  to  those  who  came  after  him  an  oppressed 
and  unhappy  kingdom. 

The  two  brothers  sought  from  Augustus  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  respective  titles;  or,  rather,  Antipas,  the 
younger  brother,  sought  a  -  confirmation  of  his  title  to 
the  whole  kingdom,  grounded  on  a  former  will  of 
Herod.  While  they  were  in  Rome,  prosecuting  their 
object,  the  whole  country  tended,  fast  to  confusion 
and  anarchy.  Other  sons  of,  the  deceased  king  pre-^ 
ferred  their  claims,  and  the  whole  Herodian  family 
wore  involved  in  dissensions.  During  the  uncertainty 
of  the  succession,  adventurer  after  adventurer  ap- 
peared, and  dreadful  scenes  of  violence  were  enacted. 
The  Romans  stationed  in  the  country  were  oppressive 
and  exacting,  and  the  most  unhappy  divisions  existed 
among  the  Jews  themselves. 

At  length,  the  imperial  edict  appeared  :  it  con- 
hrmcd,  for  the  most  part,  the  will  of  Herod.  Philip, 
however,  was  made  to  share  in  the  inheritance,  Au- 
ranitis,Trachonitis,  Paneaa,  and  Ratanea  being  assigned 
to  him.  Archelaus  received  only  the  title  of  eth- 
narch.  Under  this  name  he  assumed  the  dominion 
of  Judea,  {3  B.  C.,)  and  govemed.  with  great  injustice 
and  cruelty.  After  a  reign  of  nine- years,,  he  was 
deposed  and  banished  by  the  Roman  emperor.  His 
estates  were  confiscated,  and,  Judea  reduced  to  a  Ro- 
man province  —  the  last  semblance  of  independence 
having  p^sed  away.-  Thus  ;the  sceptre  finally  de- 
parted, from  Judah,  and  the  kingdom  of  David  and 
Solomon  sank  .into  a  district  dependent  on  the  prer 
fecture  ;of  Syria,  though  administered  by  its  own 
governor — a  man  usually  of  the  equestrian  order. 

As,  this  was  the  era  of  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ 
among  the  Jews,  a  brief  account  may  here  be  given 
of  the  state  of  the  people,  and  their  more  important 
institutions.  The  condition  of  the  country  may  bo 
well  judged  of  by  the  preceding  iiarraiive,  (■,<ivoi"od, 
as  the  whole  land  was,  by  rival  factions  and  warlike 
adventurers,  permitting  little  attention  to  be  given  to 
(he  ordinanr  arts  of  life  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect.    Amid  esccnes  of  anarshy  and  contention, 


small  must  be  the  share  of  domestic  enjoy  ment  w  sociai 
cultivation.  The  age,  as  such,  was  one  of  high  civiliza- 
tion ;  the  condition  of  literaiture  and  the  arts  was  flour- 
ishing. It  was  the  age  of  the  Roman  Augustus,  the 
great  patron  of  literary  men ;  but  in  the  more  secluded 
district  of  Judea,  its  influence  was  comparatively  unfelt. 

Herod's  administration  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  nation  in  some  particulars,  more  especially 
in"  works  of  art;  but  the  modes  of  artificial  luxury 
prevalent  in  this  age  of  the  world  were  destructive  to 
general  happiness.  No  resources,  no  incomes  were 
adequate  to  the  demands  made  by  the  indulgence  of 
such  tastes  and  jiropcnsities.  The  sufferings  of  the 
mass  of  the-  people  must  have  been  excessive,  in  order 
to  supply  the  more  elevated  classes  with  the  means  of 
their  enormous  luxury.  So  far  as  the  Roman  modes 
of  living  were  introduced  into  Judea,  and  the  people 
were  infected  by  them,  ,  the  evils  above  adverted  to 
were -felt  in  their  full  force.  ■  Plenty  and  want,  powei 
and  oppression,  violence  and  unresisting  submission, 
side  by  side,  present  but  a  sad  picture  to  the  eye:  of 
benevolence.  Such  was-  the  condition  of  Judea,  and 
more  or  less,  of  the  Roman  world,  when  our  Savioi 
appeared  among  men.  Plis  doctrines  and  his  religion 
were  needed,  at  such  a  period,  to  save  the  world  from 
the  most  frightful  miseries. 

The  supreme  judicial  authority  was  exercised  by 
the  Sanhedrim^  or  Court  of  Seventy,  the  great  ecclesi- 
astical and  civil  council.  It  was  probably  confined  tc 
its  judicial  duties;  it  was  a  plenary  court  of  justice, 
and  no  more,  during  the  reigns  of  the  later  Asmonean 
princes,  and  during  those  of  Herod  the  Great  and  his 
son  Archelaus. 

The  greater  body  of  the  people,  at  least  all  above 
the  lowest  order,  seem  to  have  addicted  themselves 
to  one  or  other  of  the  two  great  -prevailing  sects  — 
the  Pharisees  and  llie  Sadducees.  The  former 
held  the  sway  over  the  multitude,  though  these 
were  not.-  actually  enrolled  as  adherents.  The  Sad- 
ducees were  less  numerous  and  l^  influential, 
and  were  a  species  of  unbelievers.  Besides  these 
two  great  sects,  there  was  a  considerable  party  at- 
tached to  the  persons  of  the  Plerodian  family,  and 
probably  comprehended  what  may  be  called  the  Grs- 
cian  party.  There  were  a  few  who  belonged  to  the 
sect  of  the  Essenes.  They  were  properly  the  puri- 
tans, or  the  monastic  orders  of  the  Jews. 

It  was  in  vain,  at  this  era,  1o  attempt  to  excite  the 
rehgious  national  spirit  of  the  Jews,  as  it  was'  excited 
under  the  banner  of  the  Maccabeans.  The  God  in 
whose'.nanae  and  under  whose  ;piotection  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  triumph,  was  now  about  to  with- 
draw his  presence*'  A  kingdom,  not  of  this  world, 
was  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  temporal  sovereignty 
which  had  been  held  ever  since  the  time  of  David. 
An  attempt  at  insurrection,  under  Judas,  the  Galilean, 
signally  failed. 

A  rapid  succession  of  provincial  governors  took 
place  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus.  His  suc- 
cessor, Tiberius,  pursued  a  different  policy  ;  and, 
during  his  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  Judea  had  only 
two  rulers,  —  Valerius  Gratus  (A.  D.  16)  and  Pontius 
Pilate,  (A.  D.  29.)  The  scheme  of  Tiberius  was 
less  onerous  to  the  Jewish  people,  as  "  the  rapid 
succession  of  rulers,"  observed  the  shrewd  despot- 
"  only  Increases  the  oppressions  and  exactions  of 
the  provinces." 

It  was.  before  the  tribunal  of  ^  Pontius  Pilate  that 
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Jesus  Christ  was  led.  Pilate  was  not  naturally  dis- 
posed to  cruelty ;  but  when  the  peace  of  his  province 
appeared  in  danger,  he  was  stern,  decided,  and  reckless 
of  human  life.  He  was,  probably,  not  much  affected  by 
any  apprehension,  in  respect  to  the  Koman  rule,  from 
a  person  of  such  humble  and  quiet  demeanor  as  that 
of  Je^us.  Still,  however,  he  shrunk  fi'om  the  impu- 
tation of  not  being  '  Ca;sar's  fri-^nd,'  and  could  not 
think  the  hfe  of  one  man,  however  innocent,  of  much 
importance,  in  cpmparispn  with  the  peace  of  tlie  coun- 
try, and  .his  own  Javor  at  Rome,  in  this  dilemma,  he^ 
naturally  endeavored  to'-.avqid  the  responsibility  of 
decision,  by  transferring'  the  accused  tO' the  Itrtbunal 
of  Herod, — to  whose  jurisdiettoH-ChristVas  aGftlilekn^ 
belonged,— and  , who  happened  to  be  at  Jerusalem  for 
the  celebration  of  the  passover.  ■  ■  i 

At  leii<];tli,  however,  Finding  the' uproar  increasitig, 
he  yielded  without  much  further  scruple,  and  the  'Ro- 
man soldiery  were  permitted  to  become  the  willing 
instruments  of  the  .iewish  priesthood,  in  the  crucifixion 
(A.  D.  33,)  of  that  Person  in  whom  Pilate  himself 
could  find  no  fault.  We  leave  to  the  Christian  historian 
the  description  of  this  event,  and  all  its  consequences^ 
■Ve  .  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  state  o'f  the 
/rnblic' mind  in  Jiidca,  as  well' as  the  character  bf 
Pilate,  the  chief,  agent  in  the  transactionv  harmoriizci 
in  the  most  remarkable mianner  with^the^nanative  of' 
the  evangelists. 

During  this  period,  the  other  two^sonsiof  Herod  had 
reigned  in  peace  over  their,  respective  provinces, 
Herod  Amipas,  as  tetrarch^  of  G&lilee ;  "  Philip  in 
the  district  beyond  the  Jordan.' 'Philip  was  a  prince 
of  great  justice  and  hurtianity,:  he  died  without  issue, 
and  his  territory  was  annexed  to  the  province  of  Syria. 
The  accession  of  Caligula,  as  emperor  of  Rome,  was 
nn  event  of  importance  to  another  branch  of  the  Hero- 
dian  family  —  Agrippa,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  one  of 
ihe  two  unfortunate  princes,  sons  of  Herod  the  Great. 

The  early  life  of  Agrippa  had  been  passed  in  a 
strange  course  of  adventure  and  vicissitude.  After 
many  dangers  and  escapes,  he  was  received  at  the 
court  of  Caligula,  and  had  the  vacant  tetrarehate  of 
Philip  conferred  on  hirhi  with  the  title  of  Tiing.  He 
took  possessidn  of  his- dignity  with  royal  pomp.  During 
his  reign,'mariy  calamities  befell  the  Jews  —  not  only 
those' ;vi4lo  inhabited  Judea,  but  the,  Jews  of  Alexan- 
dria and  of  Babyioria-.  .  j  M^AJexaiidriaiand  on  the  Eu- ; 
phrates,  they  were '  rfiassacred  without  ;mercy,  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretexts. 

The  project  of  the  Roman- emperor :  to -«et  up  a 
Btatue  of  himself  in  the  temple-,  was  the  occasion  of . 
the  troubles  experienced  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine. 
Though  threatened  with  evil  and  death  itself,  the  whole 
population  were  determined  to  perish,  rather  than  be 
guilty  of  the  idolatry  of  sacrificing  to  Caligula.  His 
death,  at  length,  happily  released  them  from  their  dis- 
iressing  dilemma. 

On  the  accession  ,  of  Claudius  .  to  the  empire,  an 
enlargement  was  made. of  the  doniinions  of  Agrippa, 
on  account  of  tlie  services  he  had  rendered  to  the 
emperor — he  having  been  present  at  Rome  at  the  time 
■  of  the  election.  He  returned  to  Palestine  in  great 
splendor,  and  henceforward  endeavored  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  Jews  by  observing  the  .  Mosaic  law 
with  particular  exactness.  Inthis  spint^  also,  he  com- 
menced a  peraecution  of  the  -unoffending  Christians. 
He  piit  to  death  James,-the  brother  of  Tohnyand  .threw 
Peter  into  prison. 


Having  completed  a  reign  of  three  years  Over  his 
enlarged  dominions,  —  the  whole  of  Palestine,  —  Agilp- 
pa  ordered  a  splendid  festival  at  Ca;sarea,  in  honor  of 
the  emperor.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  his  decGise 
occurred.  Receiving  gross  adulation  as  a  god  fi'^m 
the  assembled  multitude,  he  was  iminediately  Ktnicli 
in  the  language  of  the  pacred  volume,  "  by  an  angei. 
Being  seized  with  violent  internal  pains,  he  lingered 
a  few  days,  and  died  in  extreme  dgbny,  "eaten  of 
worms."  '  He  died  A.  I).  44,  after  a,  reign  of  ten 
years,  the  first  seven  having  been  over  only  a  part 
of  his  doininions.  He  left^orie  *sonV' Agrippa,  and 
three'fflaughters.  ,  . 


.  :  xcix. 

-  .  i         A.  D.  44  to  67. 

The  Roman  Huh.  coiiHmieds^  Pari&HHsm 
— -  Collisions  beho^en  the  People  and  the  i?o- 
man  ^Saldierk/ -rr^  Rabbers .—-  Sedi^ous  Impos- 
tors -r—  Misconduct  of  the  Roman  Governors -r^ 
Venality, — r  Portents  The  dreadful .  Con- 
flict: begwi-—  Tyranny  and  Corruption  of 
Flonis'' — Treacherous  Massacre  of  a  Ro- 
man Garrison  —  The  Revolt  —  Murderous 
Rage  of  the  Nation — Signal  Destruction 
of  the  Roman  Arihy-~t  Glorious  Daring  for 
.  Liberty — Measures  of  Nero —  Vespasian  — 
Preparations  by  the.  Jews  Josephus  —  Ex- 
pedition; against  Ascahm. . 

THE-'son^  of  Herod,  Agrippaj  i  was  too  yoting 'td 
bear  the  burderf  of  royalty,  and  Judea  relapsed  into 
a  Roman  province.  Cassius  Longinus  was  appointed 
to  the  presidency  of  Syria.  Fadus  was  sent  as  gov- 
ernor of  Judea.  Finding  that  a  civil  war  disturbed 
the  district  beyond  Jordan,  he  -  soon  made  its  agitators 
feel  the  vigor  of  the  Roniajl-  arm^  .  and  efftictua'Uy 
quelled  the  turbulence.  ' 

Before  the  recall  of  Fadus,  a  singular  fanaticism 
was  excited  among  the  rabble,  who  were  made  to 
entertain  the  belief  that,  like  their  ancestors  of  old, 
under  Joshua^  they  could  pass  through  the  waters  of 
the  Jordan- in- i&ifetyi  Ari  impostor  by  the  name,  of 
Theudas,  who  represented  himself  as  a  prophet,  had 
inspired:  them  -With  this  belief  ';  and  multitudes),  throng- 
ing forth,  with  all  their  possessions,  to  the  banks  of  the 
river,  indulged  the  confident  expecUatioii-  that  he  Would 
divide  the  stream  inithe-midst,  and  cariy  them  through 
in  triumph.  The  vigilant  Fadus  seized  the  impostor, 
and,  cutting  off  his  head,  sent  it  to- Jerusalem. 
■  Tiberius  Alexander  succeeded  Fadus  ;  but  his  gov- 
ernment was  short  and  uneventful.  Next  succeeded 
VenHdius  Cumanus.,  {A.  D.  48.)  During  his  adminis- 
tration, the  first  murmuring  of  the  wrathful  storm  which 
finally  swept  over  Palestine,  and  laid  it  waste  for  ages, 
was  hoard.  Mutual  animosity  began  to  be  manifested 
between  the  people  and  the  Roman  soldiery.  Indeed, 
several  scenes  of  violence  took  ,  place,  in  which  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  sacrificed.  Cumanus,  found  guilty 
before  the  emperor  for  the  part  he  had  acted, -was 
banishedyand  Claudius  Felix^  v/ho  was  born'  a  slave, 
received  the  appoihtmeht  of  governor.  Felix  admin 
istered  his  offibe  with  the  authority  of  a  king,  and  the' 
disposition  of  a  slave.-  He  shrunk  from  no  £..ime  which 
he  felt  it  to  be  for  his  interest  to  commii. 
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The  land,  at  this  time,  was  full  of  armed  robbers,  who 
wasted  the  country.  Felix  at  first  endeavored  to  sup- 
press them,  but  afterwards,  for  his  private  ends,  entered 
into  a  confederacy  with  some  of  the  most  daring. 
Among  other  enormities  which  were  enacted  in  con- 
nection with  these  banditti,  was  the  murder  of  Jona- 
than, the  high  priest,  who  had  offended  Felix  by  his 
remonstrances  and  rebukes.  Jonathan  was  killed,  in 
tlie  temple  itself,  by  a  party  of  these  wretches,  at  the 
instance  of  Felix.  Murders  and  robberies  perpetrated 
under  the  authority,  ox- at  least  by  the  connivance, 
of  the  government,  indicated  a  strange  and  shocking, 
state  of  things.  No  man  was  secure  from  the  dagger 
of  the  assassin. 

Nor  was  this  all.  In  every  quarter  arose  Impostors 
and  pretenders  to  magic,  who  inveigled  the  people  Into 
dciert  places,  and  there,  by  harangue-^,  endeavored  to 
excite  them  against  the  Roman  gov,-;  tj^'ient.  The  con- 
sequences, as  may  well  be  imagined,  were  disastrous  to 
the  subjects  of  the  imposition,  exposing  them  to  die 
vengeance  of  tlicir  masters.  Even  the  sacred  order 
of  the  priesthood  became  involved,  at  length,  in  deadly 
f<'uds  among  themselves  —  the  chief  priests  with  the 
inferior  priesthood.  The  resuh,  in  many  instances, 
was,  that  the  tithes,  which  belonged  to  the  latter,  being 
levied  by  force  in  behalf  of  tlie  high  priests,  the  com- 
mon priests  were  deprived  of  the  means  of  sustaining 
life,  and  actually  died  of  hunger.  In  some  ii^tances, 
serious  , resistance  was  offered  to  the  Roman  authorities, 
which  ended  in  blood  and  in  augmented  alienation. 

Pordus  Festjis^  who  came  in  the  place  of  Felix,  by 
his  rigid  and  upright  administration,  caused  a  short 
interval  of  comparative  order  and  ti'anquillity.  He 
repressed  the  insurgents  and  bands  of  robbers.  Un- 
happily for  this  devoted  country,  the  faithful  Fcstus 
died  in  Judea,  and  Alhinus  arrived  as  his  successor, 
(A,  D.  62.)  His  avaricious  disposition  soon  mani- 
fested itself,  and  venality  reigned  under  his  adminis- 
tration. At  first,  he  severely  chastised  the  robbers 
and  assassins,  but,  at  length,  set  a  premium,  in  effect, 
on  their  vocation,  by  extorting  enormous  ransoms 
for  their  freedom.  Gessius  F/orus' succeeded  Ait)inus, 
(A.  D.  45.)  Above  even  the  measure  of  Albinus,  he 
was  rapacious  and  cruel.  He  pillaged  not  only  indi- 
viduals, but  communities,  and  seemed  to  graiit  a 
general  indeinnity  for  spoliation,  provided  only  that 
to  him  a  fair  portion  of  the  plunder  was  allowed.  Tn 
some  instances  villages  and  towns  were  entirely  de- 
serted, as  the:  inhabitants  fled  their  country  tc  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  exactions. 

In  the  mean  time,  according  to  the  Jewish  annals, 
fearful  prodigies  had  appeared,  foreshadowing  the 
approaching  desolation.  A  comet,  In  the  shape  of  a 
sword,  hung  above  the  city  for  the  space  of  a  year. 
A  sudden  and  most  brilliant  light  shone  for  the  space 
of  half  an  hour  about  the  altar  and  the  temple.  The 
appearance  of  chariols  and  armed  squadrons  was  at 
pne  time  noticed  in  the  heavens.  Unnatural,  unearthly 
voices,  denouncing  woe,  were  heard.  These  and  sim- 
iUir  portents  are  spoken  of  as  filling  the  minds  of  men 
with  apprehension.  It. is  probable  that  the  prophecies 
of  the  coming  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  disseminated  by  the 
Christians,  added'  to  the  general  fear.  They  must 
have  declared  the  assertions  of  our  Savior  respecting 
this  great  event,  and  produced  a  deep  impression  on 
ihe  minds  of  the  people,  by  their  abandoning  Jeru- 
salem ini body,  and  retreating  to  Pelta,  a  town  beyond 
the  Jordan. 


The  fatal  flame  finally  broke  out  at  Ccesarea,  from 
an  old  feud  which  iiad  arisen  between  the  Greek  ma- 
gistrates of  the  city  and  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there.  A 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Jews  were  worsted.  At 
ibis  era,  (A.  D.  65,)  a.nother  disturbance  took  place 
pertaining  to  religious  matters,  in  regard  to  which 
the  Jews  exhibited  their  wonted  pertinacity,  even  as  to 
the  smallest  concerns.  They  had,  however,  in  this 
instance,  been  annoyed,  in  a  most  unreasonable  man- 
ner, by  the  approacli  to  their  synagogue  being  made 
as  difficult  as  possible  ;  also  by  an  insultmg  heathen 
augury  connected  with  their  sacred  things.  The  Jews 
flew  to  arms.  This  result  was  anticipated  on  the  part 
of  the  encroaching  strangers,  who  were  fully  prepared 
for  it. , 

The  flame  spread  to  Jerusalem.  Florus  had  driven 
the  people  to  insurrection,  with  a  view  to  liis  own 
wicked  and  avaricious  purposes,  and  then  he  wreaked 
his  vengeance  upon  .  them  in  a  most  summary  and 
cruel  manner.  Three  thousand  six  hundred  men. 
women,  and  children,  were  butchered  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem.  The  Jews  who  had  attained  even  the 
equestrian  rank  were  scourged  and  executed,  as  well 
as  their  meaner  countrymen.  A  temporary  pacifica- 
tion took  place,  by  the  submission  of  the  Jews  to  a 
certain  condition  imposed  upon  them.  This,  however, 
suited  not  the  object  of  Florus,  who  fomented  the  col- 
lisions between  the  people' and  the  Roman  authorities, 
for  the  sake  of  plunder ;  and  advantage  was  soon  taken 
still  further  to  involve  the  Jews  in  difficulty.  Jerusa- 
lem became  a  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion  and  suf- 
fering. The  evil,  both  in  the  city  and  in  the  country, 
was,  in  some  cases,  heightened  by  the  acts  of  a  big- 
oted, rash,  and  violent  Jewish  party,  who  refused  obe- 
dience even  to  lawful  authority.  It  was  consummated, 
at  length,  by  furious  and  bloody  collisions  among  the 
Jews  themselves  ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  party  who 
desired  to  submit  peacefully  to  the  Romans,  and  thai 
which  would  admit  of  no  compromise. 

Of  the  latter  party,  Manabem  was  a  vigorous  leader 
for  a  period ;  but  he  fell  by  his  own  rashness.  If  h(> 
had  united  discretion  with  his  courage,  he  might  have 
given  the  insurgents  what  they  felt  the  want  of  during 
the  whole  war  —  an  acknowledged  leader,  who  should 
concentrate  the  resources  and  consolidate  the  strength 
of  the  revolt.  By  an  instance  of  outrageous  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  insurgents,  in  the  massacre  of  a  gar; 
rispn  of  Roman  soldiers  who  had  submitted  on  condi- 
tion that  their  lives  were  spared,  the  last  faint  hope  of 
accommodation  was  quenched,  as  it  were,  in  hlood. 
The  more  moderate  saw  the  Inevifalde  ruin,  and  did 
not  conceal  their  deep  sorrow.  To  counterbalance 
this  ferocious  act,  was  the  destruction  of  twenty 
thousand  Jews  In  Ca:sarea,  probably  under  secrel 
inslructions  from  Florus. 

By  this  latter  act,  committed  through  the  enormities 
of  their  brethren  in  Jerusalem,  the  whole  nation  was 
driven  to  madness.  They  felt  that,  as  mankind  had 
made  war  upon  tliem,  they  would  make  war  upon 
mankind.  Thousands  sallied  forth  into  the  regions 
adjacent,  and  laid  waste  city  after  city.  Syria  and 
other  countries  felt  the  power  of  the  angry  and  des- 
perate irruption.  A  dreadful  retaliation  consequently 
ensued,  and  the  Jews  residing  in  those  regions  were 
put  to  death  by  thousands.  In  Palestine,  the  whole 
nation  had  revolted  against  the  Roman  power,  encour- 
aged by  the  success  of  some  of  the  people  against  Ces- 
tius  Gtal!us,  prefect  of  Syria.    This  man,  after  having 
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Cestius  harassed  by  the  Jews  in  his  Retreat. 


conquered  several  places  in  his  route,  had  at  length  be- 
sieged Jerusalem,  and  was  near  taking  it ;  but  he 
most  unaccountably  withdrew  his  forces  from  the  city. 
This  circumstance,  giving  courage  to  the  Jews,  igsqcd 
in  the  destruction  of  his  army.  They  pursued  the 
advantage  of  his  retreat,  which  soon  became  a  flight,  to 
the  utmost  extent.  The  Roman  arms  had  not  received 
so  disgraceful  an  affront,  nor  suffered  so  serious  a  loss, 
since  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  the  forests  of  Ger- 
many. 

What  other  portion  of  the  human  race  would  have 
entertained  the  design  of  throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke, 
in  the  condition  of  the  Jews  ?  —  a  small  people;  without 
allies,  without  a  leader,  with  no  organized  or  disci- 
pUned  force,  no  warlike  engines,  except  those  captured 
from  the  enemy,  no  provisions  of  any  kind  for  a  long 
war,  and  with  divisions  among  themselves.  Yet  they 
conceived  the  idea,  and  carried  it  eventually  into 
etiect.  In  their  stul>born  patience,  stern  enthusiasm, 
and  desperate  valor,  they  ventured  to  resist  tlie  Roman 
authority  —  supreme,  then,  on  earth  —  unto  death,  and 
[)crished  in  the  attempt.  They  perished,  unassisted, 
unpitied,  almost  unadmirnil,  in  llicir  mortal  struggle 
for  freedom,  as  if  they  were  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
erous sympathy  which  such  efforts  call  forth 'in  regard 
to  other  nations. 

When  the  revolt  of  this  inconsiderable  province, 
with  the  defeat  of  Cestius  and  a  Roman  legion,  was 
announced,  great  was  the  estonishment  of  the  Roinaq 
people.  The  emperor  Nem,  who  waa  then  in  Achtda, 
expressed  great  contempt  of  the  affair ;  but  the  real 
importance  attached  to  it  may  be  judged  of  by  his  selec- 
tion of  the  most  aote  and  distinguished  military  com- 
mander in  the  empire,  to  conduct  the  war.  This  was 
Vespiiwiari,  who  had  been  bred  to  arms  from  his  youth, 
and  whose  exploits  were  the  theme  of  the  age.  VVith 
his  characteristic  despatch,  Vespasian  immediately  sent 
his  son  Titus  to  Alexandria,  to  conduct  the  fifth  and 
tenth  legions,  while  he  himself  travelled  with  all  speed, 
i)y  land,  to  Syria,  gathering  armed  forces  in  his 
I  rain. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  insurgents  were  not  inactive. 
Some  of  the  more  prudent  retired  from  their 'native 
land ;  others  wore  brought  over  to  the  cause  of  their 
time-hallowed  country.    The  Jews  who  remained. — 


and  they  were  still  numerous,  amounling,  [irobably,  to 
nearly  three  millions — made,  in  a  general  assembly, 
what  preparations  they  were  able  ;  chiefly  by  assign- 
ing the  defence  of  important  places  and  districts  to 
particular  individuals,  in  whose  wisdom  or  valor  con- 
fidence might  be  reposed.  The  charge  of  the  most 
important  part  of  the  country,  viz.,  Galilee,  was  com- 
mitted to  Joseph,  the  sou  of  Matthias,  better  known  as 
the  celebrated  Josephus,  the  historian,  and  a  man  of 
illustrious  descent.  On  this  province  the  storm,  in  all 
probability,  would  fii-st  break.  Josephus  himself  haa 
been  an  advocate  of  peace  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
had  acquired  some  confidence  with  the  war  party,  else 
he  would  scarcely  have  been  intrusted  with  the  com- 
mand in  Galilee.  His  whole  course  was  marked 
with  caution  and  conciliation,  yet  with  vigor.  His 
object  was  to  promote  union,  and  organize  the  whole 
country  on  one  regular  system  ;  and  this  object,  in  a 
great  measure,  be  effected  ;  he  made  admirable  pro- 
vision for  the  defence  of  important  places  in  Galilee, 
and  finally  raised  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand, 
armed  them  with  weapons  obtained  from  all  quarters, 
appointed  centurions  and  decurions,  and  regularly 
exercised  the  whole  in  military  mancenvres.  He  had 
difficulties,  however,  to  meet  of  a  peculiar  nature, 
arising  from  the  opposition  of  a  subtle  enemy,  John 
of  Gischala,  and  his  judicious  arrangements  were  often 
disconceiled.  But  the  petty  plots  which  were  con-i 
trived  to  frustrate  his  measures,  or  to  take  his  life,  and 
the  adroit  schemes  he  laid  to  meet  themi'as  the  liisto-^ 
rian  himself  has  related,  cannot  here  be  detailed;  i 
,  In  Jerusalem,  the  preparations  for  war  were  also 
pressed.  Ananus,  the  chief  priest,  took  the  lead 
arms  were  fabricated  with  the  greatest  expedition,  the- 
walls  strengthened,  military  engines  made,  and  stores' 
of  every  kind  laid  in,  with  the  utmost  diligence  and- 
care.  He  likewise  experienced  opposition,  not  only 
from  die  timid  and  moderate,  but  from  daring  bandits, 
at  the  head  of  wlioni  was  the  fierce  Simon,  who  had 
rendered  good  service  at  the  retreat  of  Cestius, 
Against  him  Ananus  was  forced  to  send  troops..  The' 
magistrates  of  Idumea,  also,  were  constrained  to  set  u" 
guard  m  every  village. 

It  was  probably  soon  after  the  defeat  of  Cestiu;- 
that  an  unsuccessful  expedition  was  attempted  againsi 
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FEOCEEDINGH    OF  VESPASIAN. 


Askaion.  It  waa  .  weakly  garrisoned  by  the  Romans 
under  a  commanded  named :  Antonius.  The  Jews 
marched  against  Ithem  wii^  great  force  ^  lindev  .  Nig^r, 


Silas,  and  John  the  Essene,  but  in  two  successive 
combats:  were,  reoulsed  with  flie  loss  «f  .eighteen  thou- 
sand men.  - ; 


(tf  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans. 


CHAPTER  c;  . 

A.  S,  67  to  76. 

The,  In/oading  Army  —  Famous  Siege  of  Jo- 
tapaia  - —  Curious  Stratagem — Daring'  Ex- 
ploit Fate  of  Jafa^  ^c.  .-r—  Perfidy  of  Vespar 
::>aianatiditsE^ects-r^StmngeDis^^^  the 
i{tMng:of  'Gmn{iia-~  Jeriisalefti  And  its  Fao^ 
Hons  —  The  murderous  Zealot^' — Insane 
Conduct  —  Perea,  &fc.  —  Idumea  reduced  — 
Vespasian  called  to  Rome  —  Infatuation  — 
Reconnoitring  Adventure  of  Titus  —  Siorf^ 
ing  the  Walls^^  Famine  and  Pestileiibce  -r- 
Titus  walls  in  the  City — ■  Horrors-^  Oiatfi. 
of  Titus  ~f  Ilie  Temple  fired  ^ — A  million 
and  a  half  of  Victims  — ^  Massada  —  Land 

V  ISciteand  Trihiite-~T  -Poip(tf  Jos'^h^,'A^i-^^ 
pk,  and  Berenice.  '  '  ' 

-Early  in  the  spring  (A.  D;  67)  Vespasian^  with  his 
powerful  army,  arrived  at  Antioch,  and  was  met  there 
by  .Acgiappa  with  his  soldiery.  As  he  advanced  to 
PtoLemgis,  he  received  thence  a  deputation,  from  Sep- 
phoris,-.  the  metropoUs  of  Galilee,  who  made  overtures 
■to  ;jpin\the  invader.  This  proceeding  was  contrary  to 
ihei^utb^rity  and  threats  of  JosGphus,  (who  made,  an 
attempt:  tosecui-e  the  place ;  but  it  having-  beea  Strength- 
ened by  a ;  detachment  of,ye3pasian's  troops,  he  was 
repulsed  ;  a  circumstance  which  only:  the  more  exas- 
perated the  Romans.  -The  son  of  Vespasian  .joined 
his  father  at  Ptolemais,  having  sailed  froiri  Atexandria. 
Vespasian,  with  his  own  forces  and  those^x)f  his  allies, 
was  now  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  Tegular  horee 
and  foot,  in  addition  to  a  force  which  was  less  dis* 
ciplined. 

The  campaign  was  now  formally  opened  :  a  small 
advantage,  was  at  first  obtained  by  the  Jews  under  the 
coninHirnd  of  Joscphusj  in  an  attack  by  Placidus  on 


Jotapata,  the  strongest  of  the  fortified  towns;  which 
was  an  inspiriting  commencement  of  the  conflict.  But 
the  vast  army  of  Vespasian  was  moving  on,  and  was 
not  to  be  arrested.  The  sight  or  rumor  of  this  tre- 
mendous invasion  scattered  the  weak  forces  Under 
Josephus,  and  he.  fled  himself,  with  the- wreck '6f  his 
army,  to  Tiberias.  Vespasian  came  iaponGadal-a^and 
cut  off  almost  all  its  inhabitants,  as  well  las  tbtise  of  the 
villages  around..  He.  next  came  to  Jotapata,:  whose 
power  of  resistance,  lay  in  itg-almost  impregnable  posi- 
tioniT  -Josephus  had  previously,  contrived  ■to  throw 
himself  into  .it;  Difficult -asi  it  was  of  access,  yet  the 
Rcmians,  with  their  vast  meansj  made  their  way  to  it, 
cutting  through  mountains,  and  constructing  a- road 
where  it  would  Seem  that .  nature  had  eternally  inter- 
dicted it.  :  Their  serried  legions,  on  the,  14th  of  !May- 
presented  themselves  ift  full  sight  of  the  Jewish  forces 
in  the  city.  ■      ■'  ;  ■ 

The  consternation  produced  by  the  view  was  ime 
quailed,  and  the  Jews,  knowing  that  they  could  bul 
perish,  were  prepared  to  sell  their  lives  at  the  dearest 
rate..  All  hope  of  escape  was  cut  off",  for  the  Romans 
had  drawn  a  triple  line  of  circumvallation  round  the 
city.  The  attack  began  the  next  day.  It  is  impos- 
sible, in  this  succinct  narrative,  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  this  memorable  eonfiict,:as  , Josephus^  the  writer  and 
the  imroj  ha:s  de^ribed  it  .  The  perseverance,  the 
stubborh  'resblution,  tbe' fierce' valor,  the  strategv,  and 
the  innumerable  expedients  of  the;besieged,isur})risi;i] 
and  confounded  the  Romans..  -On- the  one  side  they 
fought  from  desperation ;  on- the  other,  from'  the  haugh- 
ty shame  of  being  defeate  d  by  such  an  enemy.  T)av 
after  day  the  resources  of  Vespasian's  steei-clad  legion- 
aries, with  their  catapults,  and  balistas,  and  battering- 
rams,  were  called  out  to  match  the  desperate  bravery 
and  subtle  contrivances  of  this  people,  cooped  up  like 
wild  beasts  in  their  lair. 

As  an  instance  of  the  cunning  of  the  besieged,  the 
following  is  recorded  :  In  the  scanty  supply  of  water 
lay  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  the  Jews. .  This  tliC' 
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^nemy,  from  certain  orcumstances,  had  reason  to 
■-hink  was  tho  fact ;  and  as  the  city  was  now  blockaded, 
1  was  hoped  that  tliis  want  would  reduce  Ihem  to  the 
lecessity  of  capitulation,  in  a  shcirt  tlnie.  The  fertile 
mind  of  Josephus  adopted  an  expedient  to  remove  this 
impression.  lie  ordered  a  great  numher  of  his  men 
to  steep  their  clothes  in  the  water  that  remained, 
and  hang  them  up  from  the  battlements,  till  the  wall 
ran  down  with  tlie  dripping  moisture.  The  Romans 
were  confounded  ;  for  men  who  could  waste  so  miJch 
water  out  of  mere  wantonness,  could  not  possibly  be 
in  the  wretched  state' of  destitution  they  had  hoped. 
Vespasian,  weary  of .  blockading  a  city  so  amply  sup- 
plied, returned  to  the  assault  —  the  mode  of  attack 
which  the  Jews  sought. 

The  daring  exploit  of  an  mdividual,  a  Galilean, 
Eleazar  hy  name,  may  also  be  mentioned.  With  an 
immense  stone  from  the  wall  he  took  such  snre  aim,  that 
he  struck  off  the  iron  head  of  the  Roman  battering  ram  ; 
he  then  leaped  down  from  the  wall,  secured  the  prize 
and  was  bearing  it  back  to  the  city.  He  was  unarmed, 
and  all  the  darts  and  arrows  of  the  enemy  were  dis- 
charged at  him.  He  was  transfixed  by  five  arrows  : 
still,  however,  he  passed  on,  regained  the  walls,  stood 
boldly  up,  displaying  his  trophy  in  the  sight  of  ail  ; 
and  then,  still  clinging  to  it  witli  convulsive  grasp,  fell 
down  and  expired. 

Jotapata  had  resisted  the  whole  lioman  army  during 
forty-seven  long  days  and  nights,  and  was  overcome  at 
last  only  by  the  discovery  of  its  critical  situation,  through 
a  deserter.  Vespasian  followed  the  intimations  of  the 
perfKiious  wretch,  and  succeeded  in  entering  into  the 
the  city.  During  tho  siege  and  capture,  forty  thounand 
men  perished.  The  city  was  razed  to  the  ground. 
Josephus,  after  secreting  himself  for  some  days,  was 
ftund,  and,  upon  his  surrender,  and  apparent  ad- 
lesion  to  the  Romans,  was  spared,  through  the  respect 
inspired  hy  his  skill  and  heroism.  In  the  mean  time,  a 
neighboring  city,  .fafa,  was  attacked  by  Trajan,  and, 
after  a  bloody  combat,  was  taken  —  losing  fifteen  liiou- 
sa'.id  of  its  brave  defenders.  A  body  also  of  Sa- 
maritans, who,  strange  to  tell,  made  common  cause  in 
this  insuiTection,  was  defeated  on  the  sacred  mountain 
of  Gerizim,  by  Cereales,  and  more  than  eleven  thou- 
sand of  them  were  slain.  Both  Trajan  and  Ccreales 
had  been  detached  by  Vespasian  with  a  strong  force 
of  horse  and  infantry. 

The  Romans,  long  and  unexpectedly  delayed  by  the 
desperate  valor  they  had  met,  now  proceeded  with 
greater  rapidity.  Ves[)asian  returned  to  Ptolemais, 
whence  he  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Csesarea.  Its 
(3reek  inhabitants,  having  now  the  whole  region  at  their 
command  by  the  massacre  of  their  Jewish  competitors, 
received  him  with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Flere 
he  made  \us  winter-quarters  for  two  of  his  legions. 
Soon  after,  he  sent  a  considerable  force  against  Joppa, 
whose  inhabitants,  fleeing  to  tlieir  boats,  pcrislied, 
either  in  the  waves  by  means  of  a  storm  which  sud- 
denly arose,  or  by  the  arms  of  the  enemy  as  they  were 
thrown  upon  the  shore.  In  the  progress  of  the  war, 
other  places  were  assaulted  and  taken,  and  their  de- 
fenders ])ut  to  the  sword  without  mercy,  while  t!ie 
women  anJ  children  were  secured  as  captives.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Tiberias  and  Tarichea,  cities  belong- 
ing to  the  dominions  of  Herod,  and  early  manifesting 
symptoms  of  insurrection  —  much  against  his  wishes. 
The  Jews  in  these  places  exhibited  theur  accustomed 
valor,  but  nothing  was  proof  against  Roman  prowess 
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and  discipline.  In  some  instances  where  the  insur- 
gents were  not  put  to  the  sword,  they  were  sent  i.y 
thousands  to  Nero,  to  be  employed  in  his  mad  scheme 
of  digging  through  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  or  were 
sold  as  slaves. 

A  base  act  of  Vespasian  in  putting  to  deatli  tlie 
soldiers  who  bad  surrendered  at  Tarichea,  upon  an 
assurance  of  amnesty,  appalled  the  whole  of  Galilee; 
and  most  of  the  towns  capitulated  at  once,  to  avoid  the 
same  barbarities.  Three  cities  aione  still  defied  the 
conqueror,  Gamaia,  Gischala,  and  Itabyrium  —  the  city 
which  Josephus  had  fortified  on  Mount  Tabor.  Gam- 
aia was  more  inaccessible  than  Jotapata.  It  stood  on 
a  long  and  rugged  ledge  of  mountains,  which  sloped 
downward  at  each  end,  and  rose  in  the  middle  into  a 
sudden  vidge^  like  the  hump  of  a  camel  —  whence  the 
name  of  the  city.  One  peculiarity  of  its  structure 
was,  that  the  houses  rose  one  ahove  another  on  the 
steep  declivity  of  the  hill,  and  were  crowded  very 
thick  and  close.  This  circumstance  was  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  difficulty  and  disaster  experienced  by 
the  Roman  army,  after  they  had  forced  their  way  into 
the  place.  As  it  presents  singular  incidents  in  warfare, 
it  may  be  related  in  a  few  of  its  particulars. 

The  Jews  thronged  the  narrow  streets,  and  bravely 
resisted  the  advance  of  the  assailants.  At  length, 
overpowered  by  numbers,  who  attacked  them  on  all 
sides,  they  were  forced  up  the  steep  pai-t  of  the  city. 
There  they  turned,  and,  charging  the  enemy  with 
fuiy,  drove  them  down  the  declivities,  and  made  great 
havoc  among  them,  as  they  endeavored  to  make  their 
way  up  the  narrow  streets  and  along  the  rugged  and 
craggy  paths.  The  Romans,  who  coiild  not  repel  their 
enemy,  thus  hanging,  as  it  were,  over  tiieir  heads,  nor  yel 
break  through  the  throngs  of  their  own  men,  who  forced 
them  on  from  beneath,  took  refuge  in  the  houses  of  the 
citizens  which  were  very  low.  The  crowded  houses 
could  not  bear  ttie  weight,  and  came  crashing  down. 
One,  as  it  fell,  boat  down  another,  and  so  all  the  way 
down  the  hill.  The  situation  of  the  Romans  was  ter- 
rific. As  ihey  felt  tbe  lioiist's  sinking,  they  leaped  on  the 
roofs,  and  fell  with  llic  tumbling  buildings.  Many  were 
totally  buried  in  the  ruins ;  many  were  caught  by  some 
part  of  their  bodies  as  in  a  trap  ;  many  were  suffocated 
by  the  dust  and  rubbish.  The  Gamalites  seemed  to 
behold  the  hand  of  God  in  this  unexpected  calamity 
of  the  foe.  They  rushed  on  regardless  of  their  own.' 
lives,  struck  at  the  enemy  on  &e  roofs,  or  as  they 
were  slipping  about  in  the  narrow  ways,  and  aiming 
steadily  from  above,  slew  every  one  who  fell.  Tile 
ruins  furnished  them  with  stones,  and  the  slain  of  the 
enemy  with  weapons.  They  drew  the  swords  of  tile 
dead  to  plunge  info  the  hearts  of  the  living.  Many  of 
the  Romans  who  had  fallen  from  the  houses  Itilied; 
themselves.  Flight  was  impossible,  from  thei?,  igno- 
rance of  the  ways  and  the  blinding  dust.  Many  slew 
each  other  by  mistake,  and  fell  among  their  own  men. 
Those  who  could  find  tbe  road  retreated  from  the  city- 
Yet  the  city  fell  at  last  by  the  perseveranco  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  exhaustion  of  its  provisions  —  the 
twenty-third  of  September,  A.  T).  67.  Nina  thousand 
Jews  perished  five  thousand  by  casting,  themselves- 
down  the  precipice. 

The  story  of  Itabyrium  and  Gischala,  ambodifs  in- 
cidents scarcely  less  tragical  and  interesting ;  but  these 
must  be  passed  over.  Both  of  the  cities-'feU,  and'  thou- 
sands of  their  inhabitants  perished.  Im>the  mean  while, 
I  Jerusalem,  instead  of  aidmg  or  being  able  to.aitl  iiu^ 
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Other  cities  of  the  land,  was  torn  by  domestic  factions, 
and  poorly  preparing  herself  forthe  fearful  crisis  at  hand. 
The  factions  arose  in  reference  to  tlie  question  of  war 
and  peace.  They  who  advocated  the  war  were  the  most 
numerous,  and  consistec  of  men  of  the  vilest  charac- 
ler.  They  opposed  all  pacific  measures  with  invinci- 
ble ohstinacy,  and  brealiied  out  nothing  but  slaughter, 
rapine,  and  devastation.  These  abandoned  wretches 
began  to  exercise  their  wanton  cruelty  in  plundering 
and  assassinating  all  who  presumed  to  oppose  them, 
in  the  vicinage  of  Jerusalem,  and  then  proceeded  into 
the  capital,  with  .Zechariah  and  Eleazar  at  their  head. 
Here  they  met  with  a  strenuous  opposition,  as  Ananus, 
ihe  late  high  priest,  exhorted  the  citizens  to  "arm  in 
their  own  defence,  and  boldly  repulse  those  factioua 
men,  who  had  seized  upon  the  temple  and  made  it 
their  garrison  for  offensive  operations  against  the 
inhabitants. 

The  people  adopted  this  advice,  and  made  so  vigor- 
ous an  attack  upon  the  Zealots,  as  these  pretended 
champions  of  the  cause  of  God  were  called,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat  into  the  inner  cincture  of 
the  temple,  and  were  there  closely  besieged  by  Ananus, 
John,  of  Gischala,  under  pretence  of  espousing  the 
pontiff's  cause,  was  intrusted  with  some  proposals  of 
peace  for  the  besieged ;  but  instead  of  executing  his 
commission  with  fidelity,  he  persuaded  them  to  hold 
out  with  unshaken  firmness  ;  and  in  the  end,  he  was 
the  means  of  bringing  in  •  twenty  thousand  Idumean 
auxiliaries.  These  parties,  having  united,  immediately 
began  to  perpetrate  the  moat  horrid  cruelties  on  those 
of  the  opposite  party.  Twelve  thousand  individuals 
of  noble  extraction,  and  in'  the  flower  of  their  age, 
were  murdered  by  the  most  cruel  methods.  Not 
•satiated  with  the  blood  of  so  many  persons  of  distinc- 
tion, thoy  turned  their  sanguinary  hands  against  the 
lower  class,  and  literally  filled  Jerusalem  with  anguish. 
All  who  opposed  them,  or  censured  their  doings,  or 
wept  for  their  dead,  were  deemed  guilty  of  a  crime  to 
be  expiated  only  with  blood.  At  length,  the  Zealots 
beo;an  to  turn  their  murderous  weapons  against  each 
omer. 

Vespasian  well  saw  the  advantage  this  state  of 
things  Would  bring  to  his  own  cause,  and  suflcrcd  it 
to  proceed  till  his  plans  were  fully  matured.  Being 
invited,  in  the  mean  lime,  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gadara, 
he  sent  Piacidus  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  latter 
accordingly  fought  his  way  thither,  through  several 
strong  bodies  of  the  rebels,  and  exerted  himself  so 
effectually,  that,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  all  that  part 
of  Judea  which  lies  east  of  the  Jordan  was  com- 
[)lelely  reduced,  except  a  single  castle.  Vespasian,  in 
the  beginning  of  spring,  marched  against  Idumca,  and 
reduced  most  of  the  towns  and  villages  to  ashes. 
Jerusalem  now  beheld  the  enemy  at  her  gates:  every 
cijiproach  to  the  city  was  cut  off;  every  hour  her 
wretched  inhabitants  ex|)ected  to  see  the  plain  to  the 
north  glitter  with  the  arms  and  eagles  of  Rome.  On 
a  sudden,  however,  intelligence  came  from  the  lm|ie- 
rial  City  which  checked  his  march;  and  Jerusalem  had 
yet  a  long  period  either  to  repent,  or  submit,  or  to 
prepare  for  effectual  resistance.  The  resuh  of  the 
f.hanges  in  Rome  was  tlie  election  of  Vespasian  as 
emperor  —  whither  he  departed  — A.  D.  70. 

But  this  delay  of  an  attack  was  not  improved  by 
Jerusalem.  Infatuation  possessed  her  councils,  and 
to  consummate  her  internal  evils,  Simon,  a  man  of 
'►lood,  who, had  wasted  the  country  aroimd  Jerusale'"J, 


was  received  into  tlie  city,  that  he  might  overawe  the 
faction  headed  by  John.  Thus  there  were  three  con- 
tending parties  in  the  city,  instead  of  two:  no  rest,  no 
order  could  be  enjoyed  in  this  wretched  and  doomed 
capital.  The  streets  ran  with  blood.  Vespasian, 
having  assumed  the  purple,  delivered  Joscphus  from 
his  bonds,  and,  at  the  commencement  of  the  ensu- 
ing year,  turned  his  attention  towards  his  rebellious 
province,  Palestine,  sending  his  son  Titus  to  complete 
its  Bubjugation  by  the  conquest  of  its  capital. 

It  was  in  this  deplorable  condition  of  the  city  that 
Tilus  marched  against  it,  having  received  powerful 
reen force ments  from  his  friends.  Previously  to  his 
forming  a  regular  siege,  he  went  in  person,  \yith  .a 
body  of  six  hundred  horse,  to  reconnoitre  its  strength 
and  avenues.  He  seemed  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
Jews  would  readily  open  their  gates  to  him  ;  but  they 
made  so  vigorous  and  unexpected  a  sally,  that  he  saw 
himself  surrounded  in  a  narrow  defile,  and  escaped 
with  extreme  difficulty.  He  was  obliged  to  cut  his 
way  fiercely  through,  while  darts  and  javelins  fell  in 
showers  around  him. 

Dissensions  still  prevailed  in  the  city  —  a  circum- 
stance which  greatly  encouratfed  ihe  enemy.  Thus, 
in  the  mean  time,  h;ul  caused  his  troops  to  level  all 
the  ground,  in  their  approach  to  the  walls,  and  to  make 
every  preparation,  for  a  vigorous  onset.  Some  pro- 
posals of  peace  were  sent  to  the  besieged,  but  they 
were  rejected  with  indignation  ;  and  the  Romans  were 
consequently,  ordered  to  play  their  war  engines  against 
the  city  with  all  their  might.  The  Jews  were  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  those  dreadful  stones  which  the 
enemy  threw  incessantly ;  and  the  battering-rams 
were  at  full  liberty  to  ply  against  tlie  walls.  A 
breach,  at  length,  was  made,  and  compelled  the  be- 
sieged to  retire  behind  the  enclopure.  This  lodge- 
ment was  effected  about  a  fortnight  after  the  beginning 
of  the  siege.  I 

The  second  wall  was  then  immediately  attempted, 
and  the  engines  and  battering-rams  were  applied  so 
furiously  that  one  of  the  towers  began  to  shake.  The 
Jews  who  occupied  it,  aware  of  their  impending  ruin, 
set  it  on  fire,  and  precipitated  themselves  into  the 
fiames.  The  fall  of  this  structure  afforded  an  en- 
trance to  the  second  enclosure  ;  but,  as  Titus  was 
desirous  of  preserving  die  city  from  demolition,  the 
breach  and  the  lanes  were  left  so  narrow  that  a  great 
number  of  his  men  perished  for  want  of.  room,  when 
tliey  were  attacked  by  Simon.  Titus,  however,  quick- 
ly rectified  this  mistake,  and  carried  the  place  four 
days  after  the  first  repulse,,  entering  that  part  of  the 
lower  city  which  was  within  the  wall. 

A  famine  now  raged  in  this  afflicted  place,  and  a  1 
pestilence  followed  in  its  track.  As  these  calamities  j 
increased,  so  did  the  .cruelty  of  the  factions,  who 
forced  the  houses  in  quest  of  provisions,  punisliing 
those  with  death  who  had  any,  because  they  .had  not 
ajiprlsed  these  robbers  of  it ;  they  put  others  to  the 
most  excruciating  tortures,  under  the  pretence  that 
they  had  concealed  food.  Titus  again  attempted  to 
prevail  on  the  Jews  to  surrender,  by  sending  Jose- 
phus  to  represent  the  fatal  consequences  of  their  ob- 
stinacy:—  but  without  effect.  He  then  caused  the  city 
to  be  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  to  prevent, their  re- 
ception of  any  kind  of  succor,  or  their  escape  by 
flight. 

Nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  in  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
salem  hut  putrescent  bodies,  emaciated  invalids,  and 
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objects  of  the  deepest  distress;  and  even  those  who 
escaped  in  safety  to  the  Roman  camp  were  murdered 
by  the  soldiers,  who  inferred,  from  certain  circum- 
stances, that  they  had  swallowed  quantities  of  gold. 
En  searching  for  this,  two  thousand  of  them  were 
ripped  up  in  ;v  single  night.  While  the  military  op- 
erations against  the  city  were  making  progresJi,  the 
famine  withiti  made  a  iiiili  greah'f  inlvancc. 

In  the  language  of  the  historian,  "  MvA\  would  fight 
even  the  dearest  friends  for  the  most  miserable  mor- 
sel. The  very  dead  were  searched,  as  thougli  they 
might  contain  some  scrap  of  food.  Even  the  robbers 
began  to  sutfer  severely  :  tiiey  wotit  prowling  about 
like  mad  dogs,  or  reeling,  like  drunken  men,  i'nnn 
weakness,  and  entered  and  searched  the  same  house 
twice  or  thrice  in  tlie  same  hour.  The  most  loath- 
some and  disgusting  food  was  .sold' at  an  eiiormous 
price.  They  gnawed  their  belts,  shoes,  and  eyen  the 
leathern  coats  of  their  shields;  chopped  hay  and 
shoots  of  trees  sold  at  high  prices.  Yet  what  are  all 
these  iiorrors  to  that  which  followed  ?  There  was  a 
woman  of  Perca,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Eleazar. 
She  possessed  considerable  wealth  when  she  took 
refuge  in  the  city.  Day  after  day,  she  had  been 
plundered  by  the  robbers,  whom  she  had  provoked  by 
her  bitter  imprecations.  No  one,  liowcvcr,  would 
mercifully  pnt  an  end  to  her  misery;  and,  her  mind 
maddened  with  wrong,  her  body  preyed  upon  by 
famine,  she  wildly  resolved  on  an  expedient  which 
might  gratify  at  once  her  vengeance  and  her  hunger. 
Slie  had  an  infant  that  was  vainly  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain some  moisture  from  her  diy  bosom  ;  she  seized  it, 
cooked  it,  ate  one  half,  and  set  the  other  aside  ! 

"  The  smoke  and  the  smell  of  food  quickly  reached 
the  robbers.  They  forced  her  door,  and,  with  horrible 
threats,  commanded  her  to  give  up  what  she  had  been 
feasting  on.  She  replied,  with  fierce  indifference, 
^  tliat  she  had  carefully  reserved  her  good  friends  a 
part  of  her  meal.  She  uncovered  the  remains  of  her 
child.  The  savage  men  stood  speechless,  at  which 
she  cried  out,  with  a  shrill  voice,  '  Eat,  for  I  have 
eaten;  be  ye  not  more  delicate  than  a  woman,  more 
tender  hearted  than  a  mother.'  They  retired,  [>ale 
and  trembling  with  horror.  The  story  spread  rapidly 
through  the  city,  and  reached  tiie  Roman  camp,  where 
it  was  first  heard  with  incredulity  —  afterwards  with  the 
deepest  commiseration."  It  was  upon  hearing  of  this 
dreadful  deed,  that  the  Roman  general  swore  to  ex- 
tirpate both  city  and  people,  at  the  same  time  taking 
Heaven  lo  witness  that  tills  was  not  his  work. 

Towards  the  end  of  summer,  the  Romans  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  Fort  Antonia,  and  set  fire  to 
the  ga,tes,  after  a  destructive  encounter ;  yet,  so  blind 
were  the  Jews  to  their  real  danger,  that,  though  nothing 
was  left  but  the  temple,  which  must  soon  fall,  they 
could  not  persuade  themselves  that  God  would  permit 
his  holy  liabifatlon  to  be  taken  by  the  heathen. 

On  the  17th  of  July,  the  daily  sacrifice  ceased  for 
the  hrst  time  since  its  restoi'ation  by  Judas  Maccabeus, 
■Here  being  no  proper  person  left  in  the  temple  to 
make  the  offering.  The  gallery  that  afforded  a  com- 
munication between  the  temple  and  Fort  Antonia  was 
now  burnt  down  and  the  Jews,  having  filled  tiic 
weslcrti  portico  with  combustibles,  induced  the  Ro- 
mans, by  a  feigned  fliglii,  lo  scale  the  battlements, 
and  set  fire  to  (lie  liuiMing ;  so  that  the  troops  were 
yitlier  coiisumod  in  tlie  liaities,  or  dashed  to  pieces  by 
.  eaping  from  tlie  roof.  .  Contrai'y  to  the  intentions 


and  orders  of  Titus,  who  wished  to  preser\'e  the 
temple,  one  of  his  soldiera  set  that  noble  edifice  on 
fire.  Etforts  wore  made  to  extinguish  it,  but  in  vain 
With  a  view  to  save  what  he  could  of  its  con- 
tents, the  commander  entered  the  sanctuary,  and  the 
most  holy  place,  where  he  found  tlie  golden  eanJie- 
sllck,  the  table  of  show-bread,  the  golden  altar  of 
perfumes,  and  tlie  book  of  the  law,  wrapped  up  in  a 
rich  dssue  of  gold. 

A  dreadful  slaughter  now  ensued,  in  which  many 
thousands  perished  ;  some  by  the  sword,  some  by  the 
flame,  and  others  by  falling  from  the  batUements. 
The  conquerors,  exasperated  by  the  useless  obstinacy 
of  the  people,  carried  their  fuiy  to  sucli  a  height  as  to 
massacre  all  whom  they  met,  without  distinction  of 
age,  sex,  or  quality,  and  even  to  inflict  the  dreadful 
torture  of  crucifixion  on  many  wretches  who  fell  into 
their  hands.  All  the  treasure  houses  were  burnt, 
though  they  were  full  of  the  richest  furniture,  vest- 
ments, |)late,  and  other  valuables.  In  short,  they  per- 
sisted in  their  barbarous  work,  til!  the  whole  of  the  holy 
building  was  utterly  demolished,  except  two  of  the 
gates  of  that  part  of  the  court  which  was  appropriated 
to  the  women.  Great  preparations  were  made,  in  the 
mean  time,  for  attacking  the  upper  city,  and  the  royal 
palace  ;  and,  on  the  8tb  of  September,  tlie  engines 
played  so  furiously  on  the  iniquitous  Zealots,  that  they 
were  overwhelmed  with  confusion,  and  ran,  like  luna- 
tics, towards  Shiloah,  intending  to  attack  the  wall  of 
circumvallation,  and  by  that  means  effect  tiieir  escape. 
They  were,  however,  repulsed  by  the  enemy,  and 
compelled  to  hide  themselves  in  the  public  sinks  and 
sewei"s,  while  all  the  other  inhabitants  were  put  to  the 
sword,  except  some  of  the  most  vigorous,  who  were 
reserved  for  the  victor's  triumph.  Among  the  latter 
were  John  and  Simon,  the  two  most  desperate  rebels. 

When  the  slaughter  had  ceased  for  want  of  subjects, 
and  the  troops  were  satisfied  with  plunder,  Titus  gave 
orders  for  the  total  demolition  of  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  city,  with  its  fortifications,  palaces,  towers,  and 
sumptuous  edifices,  excepting  a  ])art  of  the  western 
wall,  and  the  three  towers  of  Hippicus,  PhasacJ,  and 
Mariamne,  which  might  prove  to  future  times  the 
astonishing  strength  of  the  city,  and  the  valor  of  its 
conqueror. 

During  the  whole  siege,  the  numberkillcd  was  one  mil- 
hon  one  hundred  thousand  ;  thatof  the  prisoners,  ninety- 
seven  thousand.  In  truth,  the  population,  not  of  Jerusa- 
lem aioneibut  of  the  adjacent  districts,  —  many  who  had 
taken  refuge  In  llie  city,  and  more  who  had  assembled 
for  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, —  had  been  shut  up 
by  the  sudden  formation  of  the  siege.  If  the  numbers  in 
Josephus  may  be  relied  on,  there  must  be  added  lo  this 
fearful  list,  in  the  contest  with  Rome,  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  thousand  slain  before  the  war  under 
Vespasian,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  during 
the  war  in  Galilee  and  Judea,  and  after  the  fall  of  Je- 
rusalem, nearly  nine  thousand  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  The  prisoners  who,  in  tlie  whole  of  these 
wars,  amounted  to  over  one  hundred  thousand,  were 
doomed  to  be  exposed  in  public,  to  fight  like  gladiators, 
or  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts  ;  twelve  thousand  per- 
ished from  want,  either  through  the  neglect  of  their 
Itecpers,  or  their  own  suiien  despair.  These  items 
swell  the  number  of  victims  of  the  war  to  more  tlian 
a  million  and  a  half  of  souls. 

The  fortresses  of  Herodion,  Massada,  and  MachEeror , 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  were  lef\  uncaptured  b.v 
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Titus  5  but  two  of  them,  namely,  Herodion  and  Macha;- 
ron,  were  soon  afterward  reduced  by  Lucilius  Bassus; 
and  that  of  JVIassada  was  attacked  with  such  vigor  by 
Flavins  Silva,  tliat  Eleazar,  tlie  commander  of  the 
Sicarii,  persuaded  tlie  inhabitants,  in  tlie  sj)irit  of  de- 
spair, to  kill  all  ibeir  wives  and  children  ;  ni^xl,to  choose 
ten  men  by  lot,  who  sbouid  despatcli  a!!  the  rest;  and 
lastly,  to  select  one  out  of  the  ten  to  kill  them  and 
himseif.  This  terrible  tragedy  was  accordingly 
enacted ;  and  the  Romans,  preparing  the  next  morn- 
ing to  scale  the  walls,  received  information  of  the 
particulars  from  two  females  who  had  escaped  the 
massacre  by  concealing  themselves  in  an  aqueduct. 

Thus  terminated  the  final  aubjugation  of  Judea, 
though  the  embers- of  the  war  still  smouldered  in  dis- 
tant countries,  where  the  Jews  resided.  An  edict  of 
the  emperor  to  set  up  all  the  lands  for  sale,  had  been 
received  by  Bassus.  The  whole  profits  of  the  saie 
had  been  resei-vcd  to  the  imperial  treasury.  At  the 
same  time,  all  the  Jews  within  the  empire  were  com- 
manded to  pay  a  tribute  of  half  a  shekel  into  the 
same  treasury  —  the  sum  which  they  had  formerly 
paid  for  the  use  of  t!ie  sanctuary.  Vespasian  also 
caused  all  the  branches  of  the  house  of  Judah  to  be 
cut  off,  to  defeat  their  hopes  of  a  future  Messiah. 

The  fate  of  Josephus,  King  Agrippa,  and  his  sister 
Berenice — the  most  important  personages  in  the  Jewish 
nation,  may  bo  told  in  a  few  words.  Thpv  escaped  from 
the  general  wreck  of  the  country.  Josepnus  lived  in 
high  favor  at  Rome,  where  he  wrote  his  Histories, 
which  Titus  vouched  as  authentic  by  signing  the  man- 
uscript with  his  own  hand,  when  it  was  deposited  in 
tne  public  library.  Agrippa,  among  the  luxuries  of 
tliis  great  capital,  forgot  the  calamities  of  his  country 
and  the  ruin  of  his  people.  He  lived  and  died  the 
humble  and  contented  vassal  of  Rome.  In  him  the 
Une  of  the  Idumean  sovereigns  was  extinct.  Berenice 
would  have  been  taken  to  the  throne  by  Titus,  who 
became  enamored  of  her  heauty,  had  it  not  been  for 


the  prejudices  of  his  Roman  subject.  The  lime  oi 
the  death  cf  either  of  these  individuals  is  unknown. 
History  loses  sight  of  Josephus  in  his  fifty-sixth  ot 

fifty-seventh  year. 


CHAPTER  CI. 

A.  D.  76  to  476. 

The  Dispersion  under  the  Western  Empire 
The  Jews  no  longer  form  a  State — The  Patri- 
arch in  the  West,  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity 
in  the  East  —  Revolt  under  Trajan  —  Bar- 
cochab^s  liebellion  —  Success  —  Defeat  — 
Persecution  of  the  Rabbins  —  Jews  forbidden 
to  visit  Jerusalem  on  Pain  of  Death  —  Ha- 
drian —  Inextinguishable  Nationality  — 
Sanliedriiii  of  Tiberias  —  Jetvs  at  Rome, 
^'c.  —  tSckisrn —  Severus^ —  The  Mishna  and 
Talmud  —  Hillel  —  Abolition  of  the  Patri- 
archate —  Persecution  — ■  Julian  favors  the 
Jews,  also  Honorius  ~-  Condition  at  the  Fall 
of  Rome. 

The  great  event  which  had  been  the  subject  of  scrip 
tural  prophecy  in  respect  to  the  Jews,  namely,  the  Dis- 
persion, took  place  upon  the  conquest  of  Judea  and 
its  capital,  and  the  annihilation  of  its  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical polity.  It  has  continued  ever  since,  and  is  not 
yet  terminated.  It  may  he  considered,  however,  un- 
der its  various  phases,  and  for  convenience'  sake,  di- 
vided into  three  eras,  up  to  the  present  time.  The 
first  term  of  time  Is  designated  under  the  capiion  of 
the  present  ciiapter.  It  must  necessarily  constitute 
a  very  compressed  narrative. 

The  pohtical  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  now 
at  an  end ;  it  was  never  again  recognized  as  one  of 
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the  states  or  kingdoms  of"  the  world.  Their  history, 
except  for  a  period,  must  be  pursued  where  they  are 
found,  in  different  parts  of  the  globe,  among  various 
nations.  For,  refusing  sti!!  to  mingle  their  blood  with 
any  other  race  of  mankind,  they  dwell  in  their  distinct 
families  and  communities,  and  still  maintain,  notwith- 
standing their,  long  separation  from  each  other,  the 
principle  of  national  unity.  They  have  ever  been 
remarkable  for  attachment  to  their  sacred  writings  and 
rites ;  for  their  persecution  by  the  powers  of  the  world ; 
and  for  their  industry,  wealth,  and  numbers.  "Per- 
petually plundered,  yet  always  wealthy, —  massacred 
by  thousands,  yet  springing  again  from  their  undying 
stock,  —  the  Jews  appear  at  all  times  and  in  ail  regions  : 
their  perpetuity,  their  national  immortality,  is  at  once 
the  most  curious  problem  to  the  political  inquirer ; 
to  the  religious  man  a  subject  of  profound  and  awful 
admiration." 

Some  time  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Jewish  state, 
it  revived  again  in  appearance,  under  the  form  of  Uvo 
separate  communities,  mostly  independent  of  each 
other ;  one  under  a  sovereignty  purely  spiritual,  the 
other  partly  spiritual  and  partly  temporal  ;  but  each 
comprehending  all  tlie  Jewish  families  in  the  two  great 
divisions  of  the  world.  The  Patriarch  of  the  West 
was  at  the  head  of  the  Jews  on  this  iside  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; of  those  on  the  East,  the  chief  was  called 
the  Prince  of  the  Captivity.  Nothwittistandlng  the  de- 
struction of  life  during  the  Roman  wars,  and  the  mul- 
titude carried  off  as  prisoners,  there  was  doubtless  a 
very  considerable  population  left  in  their  native  seats. 
But  the'  country  was  not  their  own,  and  a  foreign  race 
was  probably  introduced  into  it,  to  some  extent.  The 
state  of  things  at  this  era  is  not  .we!i  ascertained, 
though  we  may  be  certain  that,  as  their  religious  con- 
cerns were  all  in  all  to  the  Jews,  they  were  occupied 
in  a  due  attention  to  these.  Their  Sanhedrim  and 
their  various  schools  would  naturally  give  little  con- 
cern to  the  Romans,  and  would,  in  all  probability,  even 
excite  their  contemptuous  indifference.  The  admin- 
istration of  ecclesiastical  law  was  now  the  only  resort 
of  the  Jew ;  and  whether  it  assumed  the  form  of  an 
oligarchy  or  a  monarchy,  he  submitted  himself,  with 
the  most  implicit  confidence,  to  the  Kabbinical  do- 
minion. 

Under  the  reign  of  Vespasian  and  his  immediate 
successors,  (A.  D.  70  to  96,)  the  Jews,  though  looked 
upon  with  contempt,  were  regarded  with  jealous  watch- 
fulness. The  tax  imposed  by  Vespasian  was  exacted 
with  unrelenting  rigor,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  empire, 
they  sliared  in  the  evils  experienced  during  the  cruel 
despotism  of  Domitian,  (A.  D.  81  to  96.)  The  reign  of 
Nerva  gave  a  brief  interval  of  peace  to  the  Jews  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  ;  but  in  that  of  Trajan,  either  the 
oppressions  of  their  enemies,  or  their  own  mutinous 
disposition,  drove  them  into  a  serious  and  disastrous 
revolt.  It  was  finally  subdued  only  after  an  obstinate 
struggle  and  great  loss  of  life.  In  Egypt,  in  Cyrene, 
and  in  Babylonia,  where  the  insurrections  mostly  oc- 
curred, thousands  of  this  oppressed  or  infatuated  peo- 
ple perished,  as  also  thousands  perished  by  their  hands: 

Under  Hadrian,  (A.  D.  117,)  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
sounded  the  lowest  depths  of  misery.  Hadrian  had 
witnessed  their  horrible  excesses  in  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  and,  apprehending  that  similar  mischief 
might  be  brooding  in  Palestine,  he  resolved  on  the 
Tiyans  of  prevention.  An  edict  was  issued,  which  was, 
in  etfect,  the  total  suppression  of  Judaism,  interdicting 


circumcision,  the  reading  of  the  law,  and  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Sabbath.  This  was  to  be  consummated  by 
the  establishment  of  a  Koman  colony  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  building  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter.  A  town  had, 
by  this  time  risen  by  degrees  out  of  the  ruins  of  Je- 
rusalem, in  connection  with  the  three  towers  and  a 
part  of  the  western  wall  which  had  been  left.  The 
formal  estabhshmerit  of  a  colony  implied  tlie  perpetua-J 
alienation  of  the  soil.  The  Jews. looked  on  with  dis- 
may, with  anguish,  with  secret  thoughts  of  revenge  ; 
at  length,  with  hopes  of  glorious  deliverance. 

At  this  crisis,  it  was  announced  that  the  Messiah  had 
come.  The  period  of  the  first  appearance  of  this  im- 
postor is  by  no  means  certain ;  even  liis  real  name  is  un- 
known, lie  is  designated  by  his  title  iiarcochab,  "  the 
son  of  the  star;"  meaning  that  "star"  which  was  to 
"  arisi  out  of  Jacob."  His  claims  were  acknowledged 
by  the  greatest  of  the  rabbins,  Riibbi  Akiba ;  but  his 
countrymen,  in  the  billcrncss  of  disappointment,  were 
induced  at  last  to  change  the  title  to  Barcosba,  "  the 
son  of  a  lie."  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  robber,  and,  in 
heading  ah  insuiTection  among  his  countrymen,  showed 
no  common  vigor  and  ability.  Many  important  advan- 
teges  were  manifestly  gained,  and  the  Romans,  undei 
Severus,  found  it  expedient  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
and  reduce  the  province  rather  by  blockade  and  fam- 
ine, than  by  open  war.  At  one  time,  the  Jews  were  in 
possession  of  fifty  of  the  strongest  castles,  and  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-five  villages. 

At  length,  the  discipline  of  the  Roman  troops,  and 
tiie  consiunniate  conduct  of  Severus,  brought  the  war 
to  a  close.  At  the  siege  of  Bother,  the  last  strong 
cily  that  held  out,  Barcochah  was  killed,  and  his  head 
carried  in  triumph  to  the  Roman  camp.  The  war, 
wliich  lasted,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  from 
A.  IX  l',iO  to  185,  seems  to  have  been  much  more  for- 
midable than  could  well  have  been  expected  from 
the  situation  of  the  Jews  —  only  at  the  distance  of  two 
generations  from  their  subjection  under  Vespasian. 
But  there  was  no  Josephus  to  chronicle  its  events,  and 
the  extant  accounts  are  few  and  imperfect.  Dion  Cas- 
sius  states  that,  during  the  whole  war,  the  enormous 
number  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  fell  by 
the  sword,  not  embracing  the  multitudes  who  perished 
by  famine,  disease,  and  fire.  The  country  was  nearly 
a  desert ;  wolves  and  hyenas  went  howling  through  the 
streets  of  the  desolate  cities.  The  inhabitants  were 
reduced  to  slavery  by  thousands.  The  worst  ihreat- 
enings  of  prophecy  seemed  now  to  be  accomplished 
with  this  indomitable  but  misguided  people,  whose  sur- 
prising destiny  has  even  yet  much  to  unfold. 

The  most  furious  persecution  was  commenced 
against  all  the  rabbins,  who  were  looked  upon  as 
the  authors  and  ringleaders  of  the  insurrection. 
Burning,  flaying  alive,  and  transfixing  with  spears, 
were  s(jme  of  the  modes  of  execution.  It  was  for- 
bidden to  fill  up  the  number  of  the  great  synagogue, 
or  Sanhedrim ;  but  Akiba,  just  before  he  was  put  to 
death,  had  named  five  new  members ;  and  another, 
Judah,  before  he  perished,  secretly  nominated  others 
in  a  mountain  glen,  where  he  had  taken  refuge. 

Hadrian,  to  dissipate  forever  all  hopes  of  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  accomplished  his  plan 
of  founding  a  new  city  on  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  peo- 
pled by  a  colony  of  foreigners.  The  city  was  called 
jfCKa  CapiioUna.  The  Jews  were  prohibited  by  an 
edict  from  entering  the  new  city,  on  the  pain  of  death, 
or  even  approaching  its  environs  so  as  to  behold  afer 
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off"  its  b;iUowe<]  heights.*  This  interdiction,  however, 
did  not  extend  to  the  more  peaceful  Christians. 

The  Jewish  people  had  hitherto,  m  the  course  of  their 
history,  been  four  several  times  nearly  exterminated. 
Nebuchadnezzar,  Antiochus,  Titus,  Hadrian,  had  suc- 
cessively put  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  extinguish  not 
merely  the  political  existence  of  the  state,  but  even  the 
separate  being  of  tiie  people.  Yet  the  great  peculiarity 
of  the  race  continued,  namely,  their  isolation  and  distinct 
existence  in  the  various  regions  which  they  occupied. 
Before  the  close  of  the  second  century,  not  sixty  years 
after  the  war  under  Hadrian,  the  .lews  present  the  ex- 
traordinary spectacle  of  two  regular  and  organized 
communities  —  the  one  under  the  Patriarch  of  Tiberias, 
the  other  under  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Under  the  former  were  included 
all  of  Isi'aelilish  descent  who  inhabited  the  Roman 
empire.  To  the  latter  all  the  eastern  Jews,  paid  their 
allegiance.  Under  the  more  indulgent  emperors  who 
followed,  the  Jews  in  the  empire  were  restored  to 
many  of  their  ancient  privileges. ,  This  circumstance 
may  account,  in  part,  for  their  returning  prosperity  after 
such  desolations  of  their  land,  and  such  interruptions  of 
their  institutions.  New  synagogues  were  frequently 
erected  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  and  they 
became,  through  the  indulgence  or  indifference  of  their 
masters,  more  submissive  and  peaceful  subjccis. 

The  rabbins,  who  had  been  hunted  down  with  re- 
morseless cruelty,  after  danger  was  over  began  to 
creep  forth  from  their  places  of  concealment,  and 
soon  not  only  made  their  public  appearance,  but  re- 
established their  schools  and  synagogues.  Prosperity 
began  to  attend  these  means  of  religious  improvement 
and  knowledge,  and  though,  under  Marcus  Aurelius 
{A.  D.  169  to  180,)  some  severe  laws  were  enacted 
iigalnst  tlic  Jews,  on  account  of  symptoms  of  disaffec- 
tion, yet  they  were  either  speedily  annulled,  or  never 
put  in  force.  The  rabbinical  dominion  gradually 
increased,  and  perhaps,  in  this,  interval,  the  Sanhedrim 
fixed  its  pontifical  throne  at  Tiberias,  where  it  main- 
tained its  supremacy  for  several  ages.  In  every  region 
of  the  west,  in  every  province  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  Jews  of  every  rank  readily  submitted  to  the  sway 
of  their  spiritual  chief.  His  supplies  were  levied 
without  difficulty  in  Rome,  in  Spain,  in  Africa;  and 
his  power,  according  to  Origen,  was  little  less  than 
that  of  a  king. 

That  the  Jews,  at  this  period,  were  scattered  over 
most  countries,  is  obvious  from  all  the  accoinits  that 
have  been  handed  down  respecting  them  ;  yet  their 
origin,  in  particular  localities,  is  frequently  obscure,  as 
in  Italy,  or  even  Rome  itself.  It  is  usually  ascribed, 
in  respect  to  Rome,  to  the  vast  number  of  slaves 
brought  to  the  capital  by  Pompey,  after  his  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  ;  these,  almost  without  exception,  are 
said  to  have  been  emancipated  by  their  tolerant  mas- 
ters. It  is  supposed  that  there  were  already  in  Rome 
many  opulent  commercial  Jews,  who  purchased,  to  the 
extent  of  their  means,  their  unliappy  countrymen,  and 
enabled  thom  to  settle  in  freedom  in  the  great  metropolis. 

*  The  hopelessness  of  escape,  from  the  imperial  power,  of 
any  one  who  foil  under  its  displeasure,  when  Home  swayed 
the  sceptre  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  is  forcibly  drawn 
by  Gibbon.  He  illustrates  it  by  relating  the  feet,  that  when 
the  court  poet,  Ovid,  had  grievously  offended  the  emperor, 
he  was  simply  told  to  go  and  reside  at  Tomi,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea.  No  guard  was  needed  —  no  precau- 
tiona ;  if  wanted,  he  could,  at  any  moment,  be  grasped  by 
som"*  one  of  the  ten  thousand  anas  of  pOTCTnment. 


Tliey  were  occasionally  expelled  —  often  oppressed. 
Still,  here,  as  elsewhere,  persecution  seemed  not  to  be 
the  slightest  check  to  their  increase.  Of  their  estab- 
lishment in  other  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  no 
certain  information  is  possessed.  The  probability  is, 
that  the  Jews  spread  with  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
arms,'parl  as  slaves,  part  as  freemen,  with  commercial, 
objects,  and  seeking  only  an  eligible  settlement. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  at  what  lime  the  Princes 
of  the  Captivity  commenced  their  dynasty,  't'ovvards 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  the 
schools  of  Babylonia  and  Palestine  fell  into  an  open 
schism  concerning  the  calculation  of  the  paschal  feast. 
The  western  patriarch  determined  to  assert  the  supe- 
riority of  the  patriarchate  of  Tiberias  over  his  diso- 
bedient brethren.  At  length,  the  authority  was  uni 
versally  recogni:^ed.  It  continued  till  the  political 
separation  of  the  Babylonian  from  the  western  Jews, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  Antece- 
dently to  that  event,  the  patriarch  of  Tiberias  main- 
tained h^  uncontested  supremacy  over  the  whohi 
Jewish  commonalty. 

Not  much  remains  to  he  said  of  the  Palestinian 
Jews  at  this  period,  as  connected  with  their  Roman 
masters.  The  laws  of  Severus  (A.  D.  194,)  were 
favorable  to  the  Jews,  The  edict  of  Antoninus  was 
recnacted,  though  still  with  its  limitation  against  cir- 
cumcising proselytes.  The  Jews  were  permitted  to 
undertake  the  pupilage  of  pagans,  —  an  evidence  that 
they  continued  te  enjoy  the  privileges  of  R*  man 
citizenship,  and  that  thev  were  exempt  from  burdens 
incompatible  with  their  religion.  Still  they  were  not 
permitted  to  approach  the  walls  of  the  holy  city,  and 
their  general  condition  was  that  of  dispersion  and 
exile  —  of  estrangement  from  the  sympathies  of  man- 
kind. For  several  reigns,  (A.  I).  211 — 234,)  Juda- 
ism, though  to  this  extent  proscribed,  might  boast  its 
influence  on  the  imperial  throne.  "  Among  the 
strange  medley  of  foreign  superstitions,  with  which 
the  filthy  Heliogabalus  offended  even  the  easy  and 
tolerant  religion  of  his  Roman  subjects,  he  adopted 
the  Jewish  usages  of  circumcision  and  abstinence  from 
swine's  flesh ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  the  good  Alexan- 
der Severus, —  that  beautiful  oasis  in  this  desert  pe- 
riod of  the  imperial  history,  —  the  Jews  enjoyed  the 
equal  protection  and  favor  of  the  virtuous  mon- 
arch." 

At  this  era,  the  patriarchal  throne  was  held  by  the 
most  famous  of  the  rabbinical  sovereigns,  Jehuda,  son 
of  Simon.  His  whole  life  was  one  of  the  most  spot- 
less purity,  and  to  him  is  to  hv,  ascribed  a  new  consti- 
tution for  the  Jewish  people.  He  embodied,  in  his 
celebrated  Mischna,  all  the  authorized  interpreta- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  law,  the  traditions,  the  decisions 
of  the  learned,  and  the  precedents  of  the  courts  or 
schools,  As  this  work  was  afterwards  commented  on, 
it  was  at  length  superseded  by  the  more  voluminous 
Talmud. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  rival  throne  in  Babylonia 
that  of  the  Prince  of  the  Captivity,  was  rapidly  rising 
to  that  palmy  state  which  it  did  not  fully  attain  till 

tiie  era  of  Ihe  Persian  monarchs.  But  the  accounts 
of  the  Oriental  Jews,  at  this  early  period,  are  so  ob- 
scure, or  so  nearly  fabulous,  that  they  may  be  pasae-d 
over. 

The  period  between  the  death  of  Jehuda  and  the  ac- 
cession of  the  emperor  Constantine,  A.  J3.  306,  is  barren 
of  important  events  in  Jewisji  history.  The  patriarcliate 
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of  TiberiaiJ  seems  gradually  to  have  sunk  in  estimation.  ' 
The  exactions  of  tde  ponliH'  aaii  the  rabl)ins  became; 
more  and  more  hurdcnsoine  to  the  people.  Jehuda 
was  siKrciMiclcil  in  tlie  patriarchate  by  hiri  son  Gamaliel, 
who  confirmed  his  llither's  Mischna,  and  died,  A. D.  229. 
His  son  Jiiclah  did  nothing  worthy  of  notice,  except- 
ing that  he  left  his  dignity  to  his  son  HiUcl  IL,  a  per- 
son of  great  excellence  and  learning.  This  patriarch 
was  the  first  who  computed  the  years  from  the  crea- 
tion. The  cycle  of  nineteen  years  was  also  invented 
by  him,  in  order  to  cause  the  course  of  the  sun  and 
moon  to  agree.  Before  his  death,  Hillel  was  convei-ted 
to  the  Christian  faith.  The  last  who  bore  the  patriar- 
chal office  was  a  grandson  of  Hillel,  the  emperor 
Theodosius  having  abolished  it,  A.  D.  429,  after  it  had 
continued  in  the  same  family  during  thirteen  gen- 
erations. 

The  eniperor  Constantine  was  under  the  necessity 
of  enacting  several  severe  laws  against  the  Jews,  to 
prevent  their  attempt  at  proselytism,  and  to  suppress 
their  insolence  against  the  Christians.  The  Persian 
Jews,  at  this  era,  it  is  said,  cruelly  [>ersecutcd  the  fol- 
lowers of  Christ,  by  exciting  the  prejudices  of  the 
court  against  the  Eastern  Christians,  so  that  Christian- 
ity was  nearly  obliterated  in  that  quarter.  The  same 
severity  of  treatment  that  Constantine  bad  exercise-i 
against  the  Jews  was  felt  to  be  necessary  by  Coiistans, 
and  for  the  sam^  cause,  —  with  the  addition  of  their 
insurrection  in  Judea,  — ■  fear  that  they  might  cooperate 
with  the  Persians  against  the  empire.  The  emperor, 
being  a  Christian,  and  also  inflamed  with  resentment 
against  the  Jews,  enacted  laws  of  still  greater  aeverity 
than  ever,  with  a  view  to  crush  their  rebellious  temper. 
Every  Jew  that  married  a  Christian,  or  circumcised  a 
slave,  was  punished  with  death. 

From  Julian,  (A.  D.  361,)  the  Jews  received  very 
sensible  marks  of  favor  and  distinction.  lie  not  only 
exempted  them  from  taxes,  and  allowed  them  the 
undisturbed  exercise  oF  their  religion,  but  |)crmitted 
them  to  rebuild  the  Icniple  at  Jerusalem,  funiishhig  them 
with  men  and  inaterials  for  the  work.  The  attempt,  with 
all  the  zeal  that  was  manifested,  proved  unsuccessful. 
Divine  Providence  completely  defeated  their  designs. 
Such  a  series  of  astounding  and  dreadful  events  followed 
the  undertaking,  that  the  Jews  were  compelled  to  desist 
from  their  proceedings,  and  the  prediction  of  our 
Savior,  on  the  suhject,  acquired  additional  force  from 
this  abortive  attempt. 

The  Jews  were  favored,  under  Valentinian  and 
Valens,  A.  D.  364 ;  but,  becoming  insolent  and  se- 
dhious,  the  emperor  Theodosius  saw  fit  to  punish 
them,  and,  by  severe  edicts,  to  restrain  their  propensity 
to  persecute  the  Christians  of  the  empire.  Under  the 
government  of  Honoi'ius,  the  Jews  enjoyed  the  lull 
exercise  of  their  religion.  That  emperor  had  enacted 
a  law  which  displayed  his  liberal  and  ex-tensive  views, 
and  which  imported  that  the  real  glory  of  a  prince 
consisted  in  permitting  all  his  subjects  the  peaceable 
enjoyment  erf  their  rights,  even  though  he  could  not 
agree  with  them  in  matters  of  religion. 

Upon  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the 
Vandals,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  the  Jews 
would  have  been  worse  treated  than  othera  of  the  peo- 
ple,by  that  fierce  and  barbarous  nation.  But  they  en- 
joyed the  same  privileges,  and  only  participated  in  the 
common  miseries,  which  are  the  usual  attendants  of 
great  revolutions. '  They  were  allowed  the  unrestricted 
exercise  of  their  religion ;  and,  on  the  payment  of  a 


tribute,  they  were  permitted  the  freedom  of  commerce. 

Tliey  were,  however,  prohibited  the  possession  of  tit- 
ular dignities  and  of  civil  and  military  offices,  all  of 
which  were  interdicted  them  by  the  Roman  emperors. 
Theodosius,  in  particular,  protected  them  against  the 
Christian  ^.ealots,  and  would  permit  no  compulsory 
means  for  their  conversion. 


CHAPTER  CII. 

A.  D.  476  to  1453. 

7'he  Dispersion  during  ike  Dark  Ages  —  Jews 
under  the  Greek  Evnpire  —  Justinian^ s  Per- 
secution —  Jews  massacre  Christians,  and 
suffer  in  Turn — Cruelties  at  Antioch  —  Gold- 
en Age  of  the  Dispersion  —  Jewish  Com- 
merce and  Wealth  under  Charlemagne^  S/'c. 
—  Cmisades  —  Their  Learning,  scientific 
Attainments^  and  Infiuence  —  Magic  — 
Flourish  in  Spain  —  Persecuted  —  Jews  in 
Hungary,  Gei^many,  Bohemia  —  Sufferings 
from  the  Crusaders  —  Oppressed  and  favored 
alternately  throughout  Europe  —  Massacres 
in  Germany  —  Jews  in  England  —  Ban- 
ished, repeatedly  —  Also  from  France  and 
Spain  —  A  siTnilar  Catalogue  of  Wrongs  in 
the  Bast. 

The  Jews  in  the  West,  under  the  Roman  emperors 
at  Constantinople,  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  found  their  condition  to  be  that  of  an 

oppressed  and  miserable  people.  The  Greek  empire, 
though  it  lingered  on  for  several  centuries  after  this 
period,  was  rapidly  verging  to  decay.  The  imperial 
court  was  a  scene  of  intrigue  and  licentiousness,  more 
like  that  of  an  Asiatic  sultan  than  of  the  heir  of  the 
Kornan  name.  It  was  splendid,  but  effeminate.  The 
Jews,  probably  by  their  industiy  as  traders,  and  their 
connection  with  their  brethren  in  the  East,  ministered 
considerably  to  the  luxury  of  the  court  j  but  the  fall 
of  the  patriarchate,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  commu- 
nity in  Palestine,  lowered  the  whole  race  in  general 
estimation  ;  they  sank  into  a  sect,  little  differing  from 
other  religious  communities,  which  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge the  supremacy  of  the  established  Christian  church. 

The  first-cause  of  their  complaint  against  Justinian, 
(A.  D.  527,)  who  assumed  to  decide  in  all'  matters  of 
religion,  was  the  edict  of  that  emperor,  which  prohib- 
ited them  from  celebrating  the  passover  according  to 
their  own  calculation,  and  enjoined  the  observance  of 
this  feast  at  the  same  time  with  the  church.  This 
edict  was  soon  after  followed  by  others  still  more  se- 
vere, forbidding  the  education  of  their  children  in  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  even  the  exercise  of  their  religion 
in  a  certain  district,  A  revolt  was  the  consequence 
of  these  stern  edicts.  A  certain  Julian,  reported  to 
have  been  a  robber  chieftain,  and  who  pretended  to  be 
the  Messiah,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king,  appearea 
at  the  head  of'  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, and  led  them  against  the  Christians,  at  that  tin^e 
expecting  no  hostilities- from  this  quarter. 

All  around  Neapolis,  they  wasted  the  possessions 
of  the  Christians  with  fire,  and  sword,  burned  the 
churches,  and  treated  the  priests  with  shameless  in- 
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dignities.  By  one  account,  Julian  is  said  to  have 
entered  Noapolis  while  the  games  were  celebrating. 
Nicias  was  the  name  of  the  victor.  .lulian  summoned 
him  before  his  presence,  and  demanded  his  religion. 
On  his  reply  that  be  was  a  Christian,  he  struck  his 
head  . off  at  a  blow.  The  whole  district  was  made  a  des- 
ert :  one  bishop  had  fallen  in  the  massacre,  and  many 
priests  were  thrown  into  prison,  or  torn  in  pieces.  A 
great  foree  was  sent  into  the  province,  and  after  a 
bloody  battle,  the  insurgents  were  defeated,  Julian 
slain,  and  thus  was  the  revolt  terminated. 

Some  time  after,  (A.  D.  555,)  the  Jews  at  Csesarea 
rebelled  against  the  Roman  government,  and  were, 
on  this  occasion,  —  a  rare  occurrence  in  their  history, 
■ —  joined  by  the  Samaritans.  Their  united  forces 
attacked  and  destroyed  many  of  the  churches,  and 
massacred  great  numbers  of  the  Christians,  and  par- 
ticularly Stephanas,  the  prefect,  in  his  palace.  Ilis 
wife  fled  to  Constantinople.  Adamantius  was  commis- 
sioned to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  tumult,  and  to 
proceed  against  the  guilty  with  the  utmost  rigor,  Ad- 
amantius condemned -the  insurgents,  executed  many, 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  most  wealthy,  and  re- 
duced the  whole  province  to  peace.  When,  however, 
a  war  occurred  in  Italy,  about  this  time,  the  Jews 
joined  with  the  Goths  against  Justinian  and  his  general 
Belisarius,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Gothic  forces, 
they  defended  the  city  of  Naples  witli  such  obstinacy, 
that  the  Homan  soldiers  became  exceedingly  exas- 
perated against  them.  Upon  the  capture  of  the  city, 
though  Belisarius  endeavored  to  inspire  his  troops  with 
sentiments  of  clemency  and  pity,  the  Jews,  without 
any  distinction  of  ago,  sex,  or  rank,  were  barbarously 
put  to  death. 

This  dreadful  severity  overawed  the  devotees  of 
Judaism  for  a  time,  and,  during  the  two  subsequent 
reigns,  we  read  of  neither  revolt  nor  persecution. 
But  under  Phocas,  {A.  D.  602,)  at  Antioch,  where 
they  had  become  numerous  and  wealthy,  they  raised 
an  insurrection  against  the  Christiana,  who,  not  being 
sufficiently  powerful  to  offer  any  resistance,  were 
made  to  sutler  the  most  shocking  cruelties.  Great 
numbers  of  the  latter  were  burned  in  their  houses ; 
and  the  bishop,  Anastasius,  and  many  others,  after 
havmg  endured  the  greatest  indignities,  were  thrown 
into  tne  nre  and  destroyed.  But  the  emperor  inflicted 
a  condign  punishment  upon  the  perpetrators  of  such 
cruelties,  although  his  previous  severity  in  compelling 
many  of  their  brethren  to  receive  Christian  baptism, 
was  the  occasion  of  their  rash  insurrection. 

Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  who  reigned  about  ihis 
time,  anticipating  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  exhorted 
his  clergy  and  flock  to  treat  ilieni  with  candor  and 
kindness.  But  their  condition  became  worse  after  the 
emperor  Heraclius  (A.  D.  610 — 641)  had  concluded 
a  peace  with  the  Persian  monarch,  Chosroes.  Yet  we 
have  no  account  of  great  severities,  except  that  the  law 
of  Hadrian  was  reiinacted,  which  prohibited  the  Jews, 
who  had  gained  access  to  Jerusalem,  from  approach- 
ing within  three  miles  of  the  city — a  law  which,  in 
the  exasperated  state  of  the  Christians  at  that  time,  in 
consequence  of  their  suffering  from  the  Jews,  might 
be  a  measure  of  security  or  mercy,  rather  than  of 
oppression. 

Palestine  continued  to  own  the  sway  of  the  Greek 
emperor  till  the  rise  of  the  Arabian  power  in  the 
East.  The  followers  of  Mahomet,  extending  their 
doctrines  and  their  dominion  by  fire  and  sword,  rapid- 


ly subdued  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  when,  about 
the  year  6.37,  ttie  victorious  Omar  turned  his  arms 
against  Jerusalem.  After  a  siege  of  four  months 
during  which  the  Arabs  suffered  extremely  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  winter,  a  capitulation  was  proposed 
and  agreed  to,  when  the  conqueror  entered  the  city, 
seated  on  a  red  camel,  which  earned  a  bag  of  corn 
and  dates  —  and  without  guards  or  any  other  precau- 
tion. Palestine  afterwards  became  a  scene  of  devas 
tation  and  trouble  from  the  contests  between  the 
Ommiades,  Abbasides,  and  Fatimite  hhalifs.  In  848, 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Achmet,  a  Turk,  but  recov- 
ered, in  906,  by  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad,  It  passed 
several  times  from  one  power  to  the  other,  but  the 
khalifs  held  it  when  the  crusaders  first  appeared  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

In  some  of  the  countries  which  had  been  lost  to  the 
Empire  of  the  West  in  consequence  of  the  Irruption 
of  the  barbarians,  as  Prance  and  Spain,  the  Jews 
at  length  became  the  objects  of  dislike,  on  account 
either  of  their  restive  temper,  or  of  their  practices, 
particularly  as  tradei-s  and  usurers.  Under  Bathilda, 
the  widow  of  Clovis,  (A.  V:  565,)  the  capitation  tax 
was  abolished  in  France,  because  it  restrained  people 
from  marrying,  and  obliged  many  to  sell  their  chil- 
dren, that  they  might  avoid  paying  the  im.post.  The 
Jews,  who  had  become  odious  and  detested  by  their 
traffic  in  those  children,  whom  they  sold  to  barlmrous 
nations,  were  obliged  to  restore  the  captives  that  they 
had  in  possession,  and  forbidden  that  cruel  and  un- 
natural commerce  for  the  future.  In  general,  how- 
ever,  the  times  were  becoming  more  propitious  to  the 
professors  of  Judaism,  and  in  the  succeeding  century, 
they  niiiy  be  said  to  have  enjoyed  the  golden  age  of 
their  dispersion. 

Under  CharJemagne,  (A.  D.  768 — 814,)  the  Jews 
enjoyed  much  favor.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
the  curious  circumstance  of  his  receiving  the  keys  of 
Jerusalem  from  the  Arabian  khalif.  His  empire  gave 
this  busy  people  a  wide  field  for  their  commercial 
operations.  From  the  ports  of  Marseilles  find  Nar- 
bonne,  their  vessels  kept  up  a  constant  communication 
with  the  East.  In  Narbonne,  they  were  so  flourishing, 
that  of  the  two  prefects,  or  mayors,  of  the  city,  one  was 
always  a  Jew,  and  the  most  regular  and  stately  part  of 
the  city  of  Lyons  was  the  Jewish  quarter.  In  a  period 
when  nobles  and  kings,  and  even  the  clergy,  could  not 
always  write  their  names,  the  superior  intelligence 
and  education  of  the  Jews  fitted  them  to  become  the 
physicians  and  ministers  of  finance  to  nobles  and 
monarchs.  Only  one  instance  is  on  record  where  the 
Jews  became  the  objects  of  Charlemagnc''s  dis[)leasure. 
When  Charlemagne  had  defeated  the  Sai'acens,  he 
determined  to  put  to  death  those  Jews  who  had  iavored 
the  Saracenic  invasion,  and  occasioned  so  much  blood- 
shed. He  was,  however,  prevailed  on  to  commute 
their  •punishment,  and  only  the  principal  and  most 
guilty  persons  among  that  people  suffered  death.  The 
remainder,  who  inhabited  the  city  of  Narbonne,  were 
condemned  to  receive  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  to  pay  a 
perpetual  fine  of  thirteen  pounds  of  wax. 

The  golden  age  of  the  Jews  endured  in  still  increas- 
ing prosperity,  durifig  the  reign  of  Charlemagne's 
successor,  Louis  le  Debonnaire,  or  the  Pious,  (A.  D. 
815.)  Such  was  their  influence  at  court,  that  their 
inierest  was  sought  by  the  presents  of  nobles  and 
princes.  The  emperor's  most  confidential  adviser  was 
a  Jewish  physician,  named  Zedekiah.    The  people,  in 
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their  wonder,  attributed  his  Influence  over  the  empeiw 
to  magic,  in  which  he  was  considered  a  profound  adept. 
With  cveiy  sign  of  awe-stmcli  sincerity,  the  monkish 
historians  reiate  ta!es  of  his  swallowing  a  whole  cart 
of  hay,  horses  aiid  all,  and  flying  in  the  air  like  Simon 
Magus  of  old. 

The  Jews  had  the  liberty  of  (M'0(^lin^  new  syna- 
gogues, and  obtained  such  great  and  extensive  ])rivilnii(5s 
under  this  prince,  that  they  bebame  extremely  iiauglity 
and  insolent.  Agobard,  the  bishop,  indignant  at  the 
consequence  they  had  obtained,  began  to  impose  re- 
strictions upon  them.  He  forbade  their  purcliase  of 
Christian  slaves,  and  the  obsei-vation  of  their  Sabbath. 
In  addition  to  this,  he  interdicted  the  Christians  from 
buying,  wine  and  from  can-ying  on  any  traffic  with 
them,  during  the  time  of  Lent.  But  the  Jews,  having 
complained  of  these  edicts,  were  immediately  restored 
to  their  former  privileges,  and  Agobard  could  obtain 
no  redress. 

Under  Charles  the  Bald,  the  condition  of  the  Jews 
was  not,  in  every  respect,  so  agreeable  and  easy.  The 
conversion  of  Jewish  cbilclren  being  the  effect  of  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  bishop  of  Lyons,  the  Jews  removed 
their  offspring  to  Vienne,  Macon,  and  Aries,  where 
there  was  less  zeal.  liemigius,  the  bishop,  an- 
nounced his  success  to  the  king,  and  desired  that 
t!ie  bishop  of  Aries  might  be  admonished  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  his  zeal.  The  councils  began 
again  to  launch  their  thunders ;  that  of  Meaux  re- 
enacted  the  exclusion  of  the  Jews  from  all  civil 
offices.  This  decree  was  followed  up  by  that  of  Paris. 
But  in  the  distracted  state  into  which  the  kingdom  soon 
fell,  probably  these  ordinances  were  not  executed. 


Crusaders. 


In  1099,  the  crusaders,  having  the  year  before 
taken  Nice  and  Antioch,  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  an^ 
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carried  it  by  assault,  with  a  prodigious  slaughter  of 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  which  was  continued  for 
three  days,  without  respect  either  to  age  or  sex.  Eight 
days  after,  the  Latin  chiefs  elected  Godfrey  to  preside 
over  their  conquests  in  Palestine.  In  a  fortnight,  he 
was  called  out  to  defend  his  capital  against  the  powerful 
army  of  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  and  overthrew  him  at  the 
battle  of  Ascalon.  The  four  cities  of  Hems,  Ha- 
mah,  Damascus,  and  Aleppo,  were  soon  the  only  relics 
of  the  Mahometan  conquests  in  Syria.  The  feudal 
institutions  of  Europe  were  introduced  into  this  king- 
dom in  all  their  purity,  and  a  code  of  laws  estab- 
Ushed. 

The  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  armies  of  the 
second  crusade  tended  greatly  to  weaken  the  Christian 
cause  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  shake  the  foundations  of 
the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  Treason  and  dissension 
also  contributed  to  its  overthrow.  In  the  midst  of  them, 
Sultan  Saladin,  a  prince  uniting  refined  humanity  to 
valor,  poHcy,  and  military  skill,  assailed  the  kingdom. 
Ills  complaints  of  the  pillage  of  the  caravans  of  pil- 
grims being  unheeded,  he  invaded  Palestine  with  eighty 
thousand  horse  and  foot.  In  a  decisive  battle  at  the 
siege  of  Tiberias,  the  Christians  were  completely  over- 
thrown, with  the  loss  of  thirty  thousand  men.  Fol- 
lowing up  his  victory,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the 
sultan  after  a  siege  of  fourteen  days ;  and  the  Latin 
kingdom,  though,  for  a  time,  sustaining  itself  on  the 
coast,  and  even  regaining  Jerusalem,  was  at  last  put  an 
end  to  at  the  capture  of  Acre  by  the  Mamelukes,  about 
12^0.  Palestine  continued  under  Egypt,  with  two 
short  exceptions,  till  it  fell  under  the  Turks,  who  have 
held  it  for  the  last  three  hundred  years. 

During  the  wars  that  subsisted  between  the  Saracens 
and  the  Christians  in  the  tenth  century,  the  rabbinical 
schools  in  Spain  were  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
the  Jews  in  that  country  became  numerous  and  wealthy. 
Inileerl  it  was  in  Spain,  that  the  golden  age  of  the 
Jews  shone  with  the  brightest  and  most  enduring  splen- 
dor. The  wars  in  this  kingdom  continued  during  the 
eleventh  century.  Rabbi  Samuel  Levi,  being  secretary 
and  prime  minister  to  the  king  of  Granada,  was  by 
him  created  chief  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  used  his 
utmost  endeavors  to  promote  the  honor  and  advantage 
of  that  people.  But  on  their  attempting  to  make  con- 
verts to  the  Jewish  religion,  the  king  of  Granada 
caused  the  principal  offenders  to  be  taken  and  hanged  ; 
and  such  a  persecution  of  the  Jews  immediately  com- 
menced, that  one  hundred  thousand  families  felt  its 
dreadful  and  destructive  effects.  The  iron  age  of 
Judaism  had  now  come  both  in  the  West  and 
East.  They  had  risen  but  to  be  trampled  down  by 
the  fiercer  and  heavier  heel  of  ojpression  and  perse- 
cution. " 

The  Jews  flourished,  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  centuiy,  in  Hungary,  where  St.  Ladislaus, 
who  then  reigned,  convening  a  synod,  had  several  reg- 
ulations entered  into,  which  impelled  that  if  a  Jew 
should  marry  a  Christian  woman,  or  purchase  a  Chris- 
tian slave,  they  should  on  proof  of  the  fact,  be  set  at  lib- 
erty, and  their  price  confisc  ted  to  the  bishop.  Coloman, 
his  son  and  successor,  for  jade  the  Jews  to  make  use  of 
Christian  slaves  ;  but  he  permitted  them  to  buy  and 
cultivate  lands  within  lie  jurisdiction  of  a  bishop. 
These  laws  sufficiraitly  demonstrate  that  they  were 
then  numerous  and  powe  ful  in  the  kingdom. 

The  number  and  power  of  the  Jews  had  also  be- 
[  come  great  in  (4er]ii;iny  and  Tioiiemia,  where  they  had 
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created  many  stately  synagogues.  They  suffered  in- 
deed grievous  persecutions  in  several  parts  of  those 
kingdoms  from  the  zealots  of  other  persuasions.  But 
that  which  chiefly  contributed  to  excite  the  fuiy  and 
resentment. of  others  against  them,  was  the  march  of 
the  crusaders  through  the  seveml  cities  of  Germany. 
Of  all  people,  the  zealous  Jews  must  have  beheld  with 
the  greatest  amazement  the  course  of  th^  fanaticism, 
when  the  whole  Christian  world,  froth  the  king  to  the 
peasant,  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  resolution  to 
conquer  the  Holy  Land  of  their  fathers,  in  order  to 
secure  llic  desecrated  sepuicln'e  of  Jesus  Christ!  But 
the  occasion  must  have  opened  a  most  extensive  field 
for  traffic  and  usury ;  and  no  doubt  the  Jews,  suppress- 
ing their  astonishment,  were  forward  to  avail  them- 
selves of  such  a  golden  opportunity  for  gain.  Kothing 
was  so  valuable,  or  dear,  or  sacred,  but  that  it  might 
be  disposed  of  to  equip  the  soldier  of  the  cross.  Arms 
and  money  aiust  be  had,  and  the  merchant  or  usurer 
might  dictate  his  own  terms. 

But  little  did  this  prudent  people  foresee  the  storm 
which  impended  over  them.  When  the  first  horde  of 
crusaders,  of  the  lowest  order,  assembled  near  the  city 
of  Treves,  a  murmur  spread  rapidly  through  the  camp, 
that,  while  they  were  advancing  to  recover  the  sepul- 
chre of  Christ  from  the  infidels,  they  were  leaving 
behind  worse  unbelievers — the  murderers  of  the  Lord. 
With  one  impulse,  the  crusaders  rushed  to  the  city, 
and  commenced  a  relentless  plunder,  violation,  and 
massacre,  of  every  Jew  they  could  find.  In  this  dread- 
ful day,  men  were  seen  to  slay  their  own  children,  to 
save  them  from  the  worse  treatment  of  these  wretches  ; 
women,  having  deiibcralely  tied  stones  round  them- 
selves that  they  might  sink,  plunged  from  the  bridge, 
to  save  their  honor  and  escape  baptism  !  Such  scenes 
were  repeated  in  Metz,  in  Cologne,  in  Mentz,  in 
Worms,  in  Spires.  The  outrageous  character  of  these 
proceedings  was,  however,  perceived  by  some  who 
had  power  and  influence,  as  the  bishop  of  Spain,  and 
the  emperor  Henry  the  Fourth.  The  latter  issued  an 
edict,  permitting  such  Jews  as  had  been  baptiz;ed  by 
force  to  resume  their  reUgion,  and  ordered  then-  prop- 
erty to  be  restored.  At  this  period,  many  took  refuge 
in  Silesia  and  Poland,  A.  D.  109T. 

Half  a  century  elapsed  for  the  devoted  race  of  Israel 
to  multiply  its  numbers,  and  to  heap  up  new  treas- 
ures to  undergo  the  doom  of  pillage  and  massacre, 
A  second  storm  swi'ipt  over  them  with  terrible  effect  In 
many  parts  of  Eurjpe,  though  in  Germany  its  force 
was  broken  by  the  kindness  and  interposition  of  the 
emperor.  During  the  twelf\h  century,  two  of  the 
popes  in  succession,  Innocent  and  Alexander  III., 
befriended  this  miserable  people,  who  on  this  account 
flourished  exceedingly  ;  and  the  town  of  Cozzi,  in 
Milan, and  other  places  in  Italy,  pi'oduced  many  learned 
rabbins.  In  France,  at  this  period,  the  Jews  were 
both  numerous  and  wealthy ;  but  the  imputation  of 
many  odioug  crimes,  probably  in  most  instances  false, 
subjected  them  to  cruel  suspicions  and  recriminations. 
To  avenge  some  alleged  diabolical  acts,  King  Philip, 
surnamed  the  August,  (A.  D.  1 180,)  under  pretence 
of  piety  and  zeal  for  the  honor  of  God,  not  only  ban- 
ished them  his  dominions,  but  confiscated  all  their 
wealth  and  effects,  insomuch  that  they  were  reduced 
to  the  greatest  misery.  Many  fell  victims  to  these 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  procecdiTiijs.  The  king's 
real  object,  in  this  infamous  procedure,  was  to  relieve 
his  own  burdened  subjects. 


But  the  treasures  thus  wickedly  obtained  from  this 
unhappy  race  did  not  enrich  the  kingdom  in  the  least 
Before  twenty  years  had  elapsed,  France  heiield  liei 
haughty  monarch  recalling  tbi'  people;  for  their  pres> 
ence  was  deemed  important  to  the  pui*poses  of  thrifi 
and  trade.  It  was  not  till  twenty  years  afler,  that  an 
edict  was  issued  to  regulate  their  usurious  exactions, 
especially  as  to  the  pei-sons  to  whom  it  might  he  lawful 
to  lend  money.  Under  Louis,  VIII.  and  Louis  IX.  — 
commonly  called  St.  Louis — (1223—1271,)  the  Jews 
suffered  the  usual  evils  Incident  lo  their  race  —  plun- 
der and  oppression.  Under  St.  Louis,  frightful  rav- 
ages were  committed,  in  1239,  upon  the  Jewish  quar 
ter  in  Paris  —  an  example  which  was  followed  in 
Orleans,  and  many  other  cities.  The  great  vassals 
also  were  not  behind  in  lawless  barbarity.  The  king 
endeavored  to  root  out  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  By 
an  edict,  the  volumes  of  the  Talmud  were  destined  for 
destruction,  and,  as  the  consequence,  four  and  twenty 
carts  full  of  ponderous  tomes  were  committed  to  the 
flames  in  Paris  ! 

The  professors  of  Judaism  were  treated  with  kind- 
ness by  Philip  the  Bold,  (A.  D.  1275,)  who  recalled 
them  from  the  exile  to  which  St.  Louis  had,  in  the  end, 
subjected  them.  Philip  was  induced  to  this  measure  by 
their  linown  and  acknowledged  usefulness,  in  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce  and  the  circulation  of  money,  which 
could  not  fail  of  improving  the  finances  of  the  nation. 
They  became  powerful  and  wealt|iy  under  the  reign  of 
this  monarch.  They  were  again  expelled  the  Fi-encli 
dominions  under  Philip  the  Fair,  A.  D.  1300.  It  Is 
generally  allowed  that  his  nioiive  in  this  act  was  the 
enriching  of  himself  by  plunder.  Many  of  them  died, 
through  want,  in  exile.  But  they  were  soon  recalled  un- 
der Louis,  his  successor,  again  to  enricli  the  country  by 
their  trade,  commerce,  and  unwearied  industrj-.  Thus 
was  this  wretched  people  banished  and  recalled,  as 
the  freaks  of  monarchs  or  the  exigences  of  the  state 
demanded  — ever  the  sport  of  the  most  unstable  and 
cruel  fortune.  As  this  was  the  tenor  of  their  history 
afterward  in  France,  where,  for  the  most  part,  thwy 
endured  untold  deprivations,  miseries,  aiid  wrongs 
with  alternate  prosperity  and  favor,  it  heed  not  be 
rehearsed  ;  except  to  say  that  toward  the  close  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  the  whole  Jewish  commiinity,  with 
the  exception  of  those  in  the  city  of  Metz,  by  the  edict 
of  Charles  VI.,  crossed  for  the  last  time  the  borders  of 
France,  for  a  long  and  indefinite  period  of  banishment 

A  great  similarity  is  found  in  regard  to  the  history 
of  the  Western  Jews  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  repeat  the  story  of  their  oppres- 
sions and  persecutioiis,  or  of  that  fanatical  and  usuri- 
ous disposition  which,  in  some  Instances  al  least, 
provoked  retaliation.  In  Italy,  the  popes  were  gen- 
erally fevorable  and  kind  to  the  mce  of  Israel. 
Gregory  X.  {A.  D.  1227—1244)  imitated  the  exam- 
ple of  his  predecessors;  and  though  he  was  a  zealous 
promoter  of  the  holy  war,  yet  observing  that  the  cru 
saders  commenced  their  pious  work  with  the  massacre 
of  this  people,  he  took  every  method  to  prevent  such 
barbarity.  But  at  length  they  became  the  objects  of 
persecution  in  Naples. 

In  Spain,  the  Jews  suffered,  at  an  early  period, 
more  than  the  common  oppre.ssions  of  the  race. 
The  crusaders  there,  under  the  impression  that  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  enemies  of  Christ  — 
the  Jews  —  was  an  infallible  method  of  obtaining  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  their  enterprise,  made  sucl< 
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navoc  atnong  them,  tliat  this  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the 
four  mosi  Bovere  and  bloody  persecutions  which  the 
Jews  ever  experienced.  In  one  instance,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  an  insurrection  broke 
out  against  them  at  Toledo,  when  the  most  extraordi- 
nary ctlects  of  fui'y  and  despair  were  exliiblted  by  a 
single  Jew.  Perceiving  the  zealots  breaking  into  his 
house  with  intent  to  massacre  all  they  found,  he  killed 
"every  individual  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him^  and 
[hen  destroyed  himself,  that  he  might  deprive  his  ene- 
mies of  that  gratification. 

As  to  Germany — whether  the  Jews  committed  greater 
and  more  numerous  oifences,  or  the  people  were  more 
su|>crstitiously  zealous  against  them  than  in  other 
countries  —  there  Is  scarcely  a  kingdom  in  which  they 
have  been  so  much  abu^icd.  As  a  specimen,  may  be 
I  iiieiitioned  the  cliarge  brougilt  against  the  Jews  about 
tlic  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  of  having  poi- 
soned the  rivers  and  wells,  because  ihcy  escaped  the 
common  moitality  tiiat  happened  in  most  parts  of 
Europe.  This  occasioned  a  persecution  in  several 
provinces  of  Germany,  in  which  some  were  burned 
alive,  and  others  most  cruelly  slaughtered.  Those  of 
iVIentz,  however,  resolved  to  defend  themselves,  and, 
having.seized  about  two  hundred  unarmed  Christians, 
put  them  to  death  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  upon  which 
the  incensed  populace  collected  in  great  numbers, 
and,  attacking  the  Jews  with  fury,  killed  about  twelve 
thousand  of  them.  The  indignation  and  persecu- 
tion extended  over  all  Germany.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  the  whole  Hebrew  nation  was  at  this  time 
without  friends  or  retreat,  and  no  one  dared,  at  so 
critical  a  period,  to  interpose  in  their  behalf. 

The  Jews  were  invited  into  England  by  William 
the  Conqueror,  A.  0.  I()fi6 — 1087.  During  the  reign 
of  King  John,  (A.  D.  1200 — 1216,)  the  kingdom  was 
distracted  with  intestine  broils,  and  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  supporting  his  government  by  the  most  o|)- 
presslve  exactions, the  heaviestofvvhich  fell  on  the  Jews. 
At  length  the  king  confiscated  their  property  and  effects, 
and  expelled  them  from  the  country,  by  a  public  edict. 
Henry  III.  endeavoreil  to  (irocure  their  conversion  ;  for 
J  ivhich  purpose  he  founded  a  seminary  (A.  D.  1233) 
for  the  mamtenance  of  Jewish  converts,  in  which  they 
might  live  without  labor  or,  usury.  This  arrangement 
induced  many  to  profess  Christianity;  and  that  institu- 
tion we  are  told,  continued  a  considerable  period. 

In  Norwich,  the  Jews  were  ad*cused  of  having  stolen 
a  Christian  child,  and  of  having  ke[it  him  a  year,  with 
a  view  ',o  crucify  him  at  the  ensuing  passovor ;  but, 
being  detected  previously  to  tiiat  period,  lliey  suflered 
a  severe  punishment,  in  London,  the  Hebrews  were 
accused  of  some  niurders  and  other  atrocious  on'cnccs, 
and,  after  enduring  various  vexations  and  sufferings,  they 
were  ohliiieil  to  pay  one  third  of  all  their  wealth.  The 
holy  war,  in  which  King  Henry  embarked,  wtis  another 
pretence  for  demanding  money  from  his  SLibjecls,  and 
especially  from  the  .lews,  wliom  he  scrupled  not  to  de- 
prive of  what  they  had  left,  (A.  D,  1252.)  Subsequently 
the  king. actually  sold  to  his  brother,  Richard  of  Corn- 
wall, all  theJews  in  the  realni  for  five  thousand  marks, 
giving  him  full  power  over  their  property  and  persons  ! 

It  is  agreed  by  most  writers  that  the  Jews  were  ex- 
pelled England  by  a  perpetual  edict  about  this  time, 
A.  D.  1291.  Their  number  is  variously  estimated  at 
from  fifteen  thousand  to  over  sixteen  thousand ;  all 
their  property,  debts,  obligations,  mortgages,  es- 
iheated  to  the  king.    The  convents  made  themselves 


possessors  of  their  valuable  libraries.  Two  centuries 
after  iheir  expulsion  from  Kngland,and  one  after  their 
expulsion  from  France,  Spain,  as  if  not  to  be  outdone 
in  religious  persecution,  followed  llio  shaiiieiess  ex- 
ample, though  with  more  terrible  effect ;  for  the  Jews 
of  Spain,  instead  of  being  a  caste,  as  in  other  countries, 
were  an  order  of  the  state.  Ferdinand  issued  a  de- 
cree by  which  the  whole  Jewish  nation  were  com- 
manded to  leave  that  monarch's  dominions  in  the  space 
of  four  months ;  and  the  peo])!e  were  prohibited,  un- 
der the  severest  penalties,  from  affording  victuals  or 
any  other  assistance  to  such  as  should  be  found  in  the 
kingdom  after  that  period.  The  misery  and  suffer- 
ings of  those  who  thus  embarked  for  foreign  countries 
arc  inexpressible,  and  almost  inconceivable.  We  may 
well  decline  the  horrible  detail. 

The  histurv  oi'  the  Eastern  Jews  is  similar  to  that 
which  has  beiui  ah'eady  given,  in  respect  lo  tiio  op- 
pressions and  miseries  that  fell  on  the  devoted  race, 
alternated  with  a  few  gleams  of  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness. Space  is  wanting  to  present  even  a  faint  out- 
line of  their  varied  fortunes.  In  tlie  Persian  dominions, 
under  Kobad,  in  the  sixth  century,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  compel  all  the  professors  of  Judaism  to  em- 
brace the  Persian  religion.  Chosroes  the  Great,  his 
successor,  treated  that  people  witli  still  greater  severity. 
Under  Hormisdas  III.,  they  enjoyed  a  period  of  priv- 
ilege and  repose.  Chosroes  II.  at  first  persecuted 
the  nation,  but  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  them, 
and  they  seem  to  have  rendered  him  many  important 
services.  When  that  prince  took  .lerusalem,  he  de- 
livered all  the  Christian  prisoners  into  their  hands;  and 
no  less  than  ninety  tho-usand  were  put  to  death,  to  grat- 
ify the  imi)lacab]e  Jews. 

When  Mahomet  appeared,  in  tlie  seventh  century, 
many  of  the  Jews  in  tiie  East,  thinking  iiim  to  be  tlie 
promised  Messiah,  became  converts  to  the  religion 
which  iie  promulgated,-  He,  however,  at  length  gave 
that  people  little  reason  to  think  that  he  ernertained 
towards  them  any  special  regard.  They  became  ob- 
jects of  ills  detestation,  and,  engaging  in  war  with  tliem. 
under  their  leader  Cagab,  he  routed  them,  and  de- 
slroyed  great  numbers.  After  the  conquest  of  Persia 
by  Omar  —  the  khalif  that  succeeded  iWahomet  —  the- 
Jews under  that  monarchy  became  subject  to  the 
Saracens,  and  shared  the  common  misfortunes  result- 
ing from  the  changes  introduced  by  war  and  con- 
quest. During  the  eighth  a'nd  ninth  centuries,  they 
were  occasionally  favored  by  the  khalifs.  Under  the 
Saracen  rule  their  academies  tlourished,  and  they  were 
])ermttied  to  enjoy  their  ancient  privileges.  At  oihet 
times,  they  were  oppressed  and  down-trodden,  accord- 
ing to  their  usual  faie. 

In  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  the  Eastern 
Jews  enjoyed  a  degree  of  light  and  prosperity,  wiiilst 
the  rest  of  the  world  was  overwhelmed  in  dariiiiesjj 
and  infelicity;  but  these  seasons  were  of  short  duration. 
Their  internal  disputes,  and  the  zeal  of  the  crusaders, 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  their  several  academies, 
and  the  almost  total  expulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the 
East.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the 
number  and  power  of  this  people  in  that  quarter  had 
greatly  decreased.  Many  were  converted  to  Mahome- 
tanism,and  others  left  the  Babylonian  territories.  The 
wars  that  succeeded,  tended  to  complete  their  ruin  in 
that  country.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews  in  the  Gre 
cian  empire  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies enjoyed  tranquillity. 
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The  Dispersion  since  the  Reformation —  Gen- 
eral Remarks — Usefulness  of  the  Jews  in 
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Polish  Jetvs —  Toleration  slowly  advances  — 
Mendelssohn  —  Napoleon  assemMes  a  Grand 
iSanhedrim  at  Paris' — Toleration  in  Italy  — 
Germany  —  Policy  of  Russia  —  Perfect  Tol- 
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every  where  —  Remarks  on  Judaism  and 
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The  Dark  Ages,  commencing  in  the  fifth  century, 
and  ending  in  the  fifteeiuh,  had  now.  finished  their 
sluggish  and  disastrous  course.  They  brought  with 
them  woe  and  misfortune  to  all,  but  to  none  more  than 
to  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  As  we  have  seen, 
during  this  long  night  of  the  world,  they  were  sub- 
jected, by  the  dominant  po>vers  both  of  the  West  and 
of  the  East,  to  every  species  of  deprivation,  persecu- 
tion, and  misery.  Not  a  tithe  of  the  hardships  and  in- 
justice which  they  endured  has  here  been  put  on  record, 
and,  indeed,  only  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  their 
crimes.  But,  in  regard  to  their  fellow-men,  the  pun- 
ishment seems  to  have  far  exceeded  the  provocation. 
They  were  Jews,  and  therefore  hated,  scorned,  and 
oppressed  by  h11  mankind.  Such  were  tlie  ancient 
predictions  of  ihcir  prophets. 

But  the  times  were  changed.  The  spirit  of  [let'se- 
cution,  though  by  no  means  extinct,  began  by  degrees 
to  abate,  and  the  general  Jewish  character  to  undergo 
sonie  improvement.  The  great  events  of  this  period 
—  the  invention  and  rapid  progress  of  printing  and  the 
Reformation  —  could  not  but  have  some  effect  on  the 
condition  of  the  Jews.  This  people  were  by  no 
means  slow  to  avail  themselves  of^  tlie  advantages 
offered  to  learning  by  the  general  use  of  printing. 
From  their  presses  at  Venice,  in  Turkey,  and  in  other 
quarters,  splendid  specimens  of  typography  were  sent 
forth,  and  the  respect  of  the  learned  world  was  insen- 
sibly increased  by  the  facilities  thus  afforded  for  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  language, 
and  the  bold  opening  of  all  the  mysteries  of  rabbini- 
cal wisdom  to  those  who  had  sufficient  inquisitiveness 
and  industry  to  enter  on  that  wide  and  unknown  field 
of  study. 

The  Reformation  afTccted  the  Hebrew  peojjle  ratlier 
m  its  remote  than  in  its  immediate  consequences. 
They  were  still  liable  to  suffer  from  the  prejudices 
entertained  against  them  by  men  in  power ;  but,  ex- 
cluded from  one  city  or  state,  they  found  refuge  in 
another  till  the  storm  passed  olT.  Wherever  tliey  !iad 
opportunity,  they  opened  important  branches  of  com- 
merce, though  they  were  usually  more  addicted  to 
money-lending  and  the  sale  of  gold  trinkets  and  jew- 
elry. Luther  was  disposed,  on  the  whole,  to  regard 
this  people  humanely ;  though  detesting  them  as 
usurers,  he  thought  their  conversion  should  be  at- 
tempted only  by  persuasion.  But  the  condition  of  the 
Jews  was  ameliorated  through  the  Keformation,  by  its 
ndirect  action  in  raising  up  new  and  more  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  power  of  the  Catholic  church.  They 
were,  in  fact,  forgotten  or  overlooked  in  the  conflict. 
1'heir  condition  was  ameliorated  especially  by  the  wise 


maxims  of  toleration  which  eventually  resulted  from 
that  great  revolution. 

During  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Jews  assisted 
with  groat  valor  in  the  defence  of  Prague,  and  obtained 
the  good  will  of  the  grateful  emperor.  Before  that, 
the  Reformation  had  incidentally  been  the  cause  of 
another  important  benefit  —  the  opening  of  the  free 
cities  of  Holland,  where  a  great  number  of  Portu- 
guese Jews  settled  and  contributed  largely  to  the  com- 
mercial wealth  of  the  republic.  In  England,  duinng 
the  protectorate  of  (Cromwell,  the  question  of  permit- 
ting the  Jews  to  come  into  that  country  was  seriously 
debated ;  but  no  decision  was  then  arrived  at.  The 
necessities  of  Charles  11.  and  his  courtiers  quietly 
effected  the  introduction  of  that  people  ialo  the  king- 
dom. The  convenient,  Jews,  insensibly  stealing  into 
it,  have  ever  since  maintained  their  footing,  and  have 
doubtless  contributed  their  due  pro])ortiori'  to  the  na- 
tional wealth. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
Poland  and  the  adjacent  provinces  had,  for  some  time, 
been  the  head-quai-ters  of  the  Jews.  Here  Aey  had  al- 
most every  branch  of  traffic ;  in  some  towns,  they  formed 
the  greater  part  of  the  population.  In  that  kingdom, 
they  constituted  the  only  middle  order  between  the 
nobles  and  the  serfs.  There,  also,  was  the  seat  of 
rabbinical  papacy.  In  Western  Europe,  in  the  mean 
time,  those  great  changes  which  disorganized  the 
framework  of  society,  were  maturing.  The  condition 
of  tlie  Israelite,  and  even  his  religion,  was  affected  by 
the  new  opinions,  as  they  affected  Christians  and  Chris- 
tianity. Time-honored  institutions  and  principles  were, 
in  both  orders,  for  a  time  shaken.  By  the  pliilosophic, 
atheistic  school  the  Jews  were  deleslcd,  as  ihe  ances- 
tors of  the  Christians.  But  the  problem  of  toleration 
and  freedom  was  in  process  of  being  worked  out  by 
degrees.  The  new  views  had,  in  effect,  an  application 
to  all  nations  and  classes  of  men.  Still  the  early  and 
ancient  prejudices  against  the  Hebrew  race  abated  but 
slowly. 

The  legislation  of  Frederic  the  Great  —  in  the  middle 
of  l3ie  eighteenth  century  —  was  rigid  and' absurd.  It 
limited  the  number  of  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom ;  divided 
diem  into  those  who  held  an  ordinary  or  extraordinary 
protection  from  the  crown ;  banished  widows  who  mar- 
ried foreign  Jews,  and  enacted  other  similar  relics  of 
the  dark  ages.  In  England,  a  more  tolerant  spirit  was 
exercised,  though  a  bill  for  naturalizing  all  the  Jews 
who  had  resided  three  years  in  the  kingdom,  which 
was  passed  by  both  houses  of  Parliament  in  1753, 
caused  so  great  a  popular  clamor,  that  it  became  nfc- 
cessary  to  repeal  the  obnoxious  statute.  In  Italy,  afler 
the  French  revolution,  this  people  enjoyed  freedom  and 
quiet.  In  liomc,  they  experienced  some  restrictions. 
In  the  maritime  towns,  they  continued  to  prosper. 

In  Germany,  the  celebrated  Moses  Mendelssohn,aJew 
of  vast  genius  and  learning,  had  the  influence,  through 
his  temper  and  writings,  to  inspire  an  unusual  kindness 
of  feeling  toward  the  race  to  which  he  belonged.  By 
his  example,  he  emancipated  many  of  the  Jewish  youth 
from  the  control  of  rabbinism.  In  the  year  1780, 
when  Joseph  11.  ascended  the  throne,  among  the  first 
measures  of  this  restless  and  universal  reformer  was 
one  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Jews.  They  had  been  barely  tolerated  for  some  time 
previously,  except  that,  in  certain  parts  of  the  empire, 
they  lived  without  much  molestation.  The  act  of 
Joseph  opened  to  them  the  schools  and  umversities  of 
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ihc  empire,  and  an  almost  uniimited  field  of  trade.  A 
^ew  restrictions,  however,  were  imposed  upon  them. 

The  French  revolution  —  that  event  which  effected 
so  many  changes,  both  evil  and  good,  and  whose  con- 
sequences are  still  in  progress  among  mankind  ■ —  found 
some  Jews  in  France,  as  a  few  were  permitted  to  settle 
:here  after  the  great  final  expulsion,  and  a  number  had 
Seen  allowed  to  remain  in  the  country.  In  the  years 
1784  and  1788,  some  grievances  were  redressed,  in 
reference  to  this  people,  by  tlic  king's  government ; 
but,  in  1790,  they  were  veeogni/.ed  as  citizens  of  the 
great  republic.  In  180G,  Napoleon,  n  the  height  of 
his  power  and  grandeur,  cojidescer  ded  to  taUe  into 
consideration  the  condition  of  the  .lews,  and  summoned 
a  grand  sarihedrini  to  assemble  at  Paris.  Several  im- 
portant questions  were  submitted  fo  be  answered  by 
that  body.  The  deputies,  upoji  their  assembling,  gave 
iliffcreut  answers  f.o  tiie  (jnestions,  though  it  is  supposed 
.hat  tliose  were  not  universally  recognized  as  the  au- 
thoritative sentence  of  tbo  nation.  Napoleon's  object 
ivas  less  a  matter  of  vainty  and  benevoience  than  of 
policy.  He  knew  their  importance  in  the  financial 
department  of  his  government  and  empire,  and  was 
not  unwilling  to  secure  their  aid  and  friendship.  The 
result  was  a  decree,  declaring  those  only  to  be  French 
citizens,  who  followed  some  useful  calling,  while  all 
Jews  were  subject  to  conscription. 

The  laws  of  France  relating  to  the  .Tews  have  re- 
mained unaltered,  unless  of  late.  In  Italy,  excepting 
in  the  Tuscan  dominions,  they  became,  some  few 
years  since,  subject  to  the  ancient  regulations,  which 
were  more  favorable  than  in  most  other  countries  of  an 
early  date.  In  Rome,  all  distinctions,  separating  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  have,  it  appears, 
[)een  abolished.  In  Germany,  not  long  since,  some 
liostility  was  lurking  in  the  popular  feeling,  not  so 
much  from  religious  animosity  as  from  commercial 
jealousy,  in  several  of  the  great  places  of  trade.  The 
king  of  Prussia,  even  before  the  year  1815,  when  the 
diet  of  the  German  empire,  had  pledged  itself  to  turn 
its  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  civil  state  of  the 
Jews,  had  encouraged  the  interests  of  education  among 
that  people.  His  zeal  for  this  and  other  important 
objects,  in  reference  to  them,  was  not  wasted  on  an 
ungrateful  race.  Many  of  them  are  stated  to  have 
fallen  in  the  Prussian  ranks  at  Waterloo.  As  late 
as  the  year  1829,  while  the  states  of  Wurtemberg 
were  discussing  a  bill  for  the  extension  of  the  civil 
rights  to  the  .Jews,  the  populace  of  Stuttgard  surrounded 
the  hall  of  assembly  with  fierce  outcries, — Down  with 
the  Jews  ;  down  with  the  friends  of  the  Jews  !  "  But, 
to  the  honor  of  the  states  be  it  said,  they  remained 
unmoved,  and  proceeded  to  ratify  the  obnoxious  edict. 

The  policy  of  the  Russian  government  seems  to 
have  been,  in  more  modern  times,  less  liberal  than 
that  of  other  European  governments.  The  over- 
throw of  the  rabbinical  authority  has  been  aimed 
at ;  many  Jews  have  been  transferred  from  the 
crowded  Polish  provinces  to  the  less  thickly  settled 
parts  of  the  empire.  Some  restrictions  as  to  trade 
have  been  imposed  within  the  present  century;  and  a 
decree  of  the  emperor  Nicholas,  some  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  since,  seemed  to  be  directed  partly  at 
the  rabbins,  and  partly  at  the  petty  traffickers.  The 
latter  are  entirely  prohibited  in  the  Russian  do- 
minions. 

In  the  United  States,  under  the  constitution,  the 
lews  have  all  the  liberty,  rights,  and  privileges, 


wh  ch  any  other  class  of  citizens  enjoys ,  all  ofiicea 
of  power  and  trust  are  open  to  them,  equally  with  the 
members  of  any  other  creed  or  sect ;  and  they  have 
uniformly  been  treated  with  the  consideration  and 
respect  to  which  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  are 
entitled,  according  to  their  personal  character  and  con- 
duct. Although,  in  all  Protestant  countries,  they  maj 
not  receive  the  consideration  which  is  thus  accorded 
to  them  in  the  United  States,  yet  they  are  treated  with 
great  comparative  mildness  and  charity.  In  England, 
they  have  been  long  allowed  the  full  liberty  of  their  re- 
ligion, an  unrestrained  freedom  of  commerce,  and  the 
quiet  and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  properly.  Morp 
recently,  the  civil  disabilities  have  been  removed,  and 
a  professed  Jew  —  Boron  Rothschild  —  for  the  first  time, 
has  been  admitted  as  a  member  of  Parliament. 

The  Israelitisli  race,  driven,  at  an  early  period,  from 
their  native  land  by  the  Roman  arms,  have  never 
since  fully  re-occupied  it.  At  presL^nl,  only  a  small 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants  arc  Jews,  although  their 
numbers  have  considei-ably  increased  of  late  years. 
The  country  languishes  under  the  rule  of  the  Turks, 
having  a  mixed  population  of  Ottoman  Turks,  Greeks, 
Arabs,  Turkomans,  Copts,  and  Armenians.  As  the 
Turkish  government  has  recently  manifested  a  spirit 
of  liberality  and  toleration,  the  country  will  doubtless 
improve  with  a  good  deal  of  rapidity. 

An  ancient  people,  called  the  Druses,  still  occupy 
the  more  northern  heights  of  Lebanon  ;  but,  as  they 
])ro[>erly  come  within  the  limits  of  Syria,  we  shall  no 
tice  them  in  giving  the  history  of  that  country.  A 
small  remnant  of  the  Samaritans  still  worship  on 
Mount  Gcrizim.  The  city  of  Tiberias,  built  by 
Herod  the  tetrarch,  is  still  a  place  of  residence  for 
the  Jews.  In  the  minds  of  many  of  this  race,  the 
hope  of  a  return  to  the  home  of  their  fathers  is  cher- 
ished with  the  liveliest  enthusiasm  and  the  fondest 
affection;  and  occasionally,  in  modern  times,  there 
have  been  seeming  indications  of  the  possibility,  If  not 
probability,  of  the  event. 

In  our  day,  the  Jews  have  partaken  largely  of  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  Individuals  of  this  ancient  and  re- 
nowned race  appear  to  be  pressing,  with  new  earnest- 
ness and  success,  into  every  path  of  honorable  dis- 
tinction. A  great  degree  of  intellectual  activity,  in- 
deed, prevails  throughout  the  nation.  Besides  the 
indefatigable  toils  of  Wolff  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
many  distinguished  Hebrews,  accepting  Christ  as  the 
true  Messiah,  have  made  great  efic)rts  to  convert  their 
race,  and  unite  tiiem  in  a  consentaneous  eiTort  for  the 
improvement,  elevation,  and  moral  regeneration,  of  alt 
who  bear  the  name  of  Judah,  or  boast  the  lineage  of 
Jacob. 

The  Hebrew  mce,  at  present,  occupy  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  They  are  found  under  every 
climate,  in  every  region,  under  every  form  of  govern- 
ment, wearing  the  indelible  national  stamp  upon  their 
features,  united  by  the  close  moral  affinity  of  habits 
and  feelings,  and,  at  least  the  mass  of  the  community, 
treasuring  in  their  hearts  the  same  reliance  on  their 
national  privileges,  the  sanie  trust  in  the  promises  of 
their  God,  the  same  conscientious  attachment  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  the  same  hnne  of  return  to 
Canaan  and  prosperity  in  the  land  of  their  glorious 
ancestors.  But,  whatever  purposes  may  have  been 
once  answered  by  Judaism  as  a  local,  restriclod,  rep- 
resentative religion,  —  and  they  were  infinitely  impor- 
tant purposes. — it  is  plain  that  a  religion  like  Chris- 
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(ifiiiit) ,  wliich  embraces  the  whole  human  race  in  the 
sphere  oi  its  benevolence,  is  aione  suited  to  any  con- 
sistent and  enlarged  view  of  the  ultimate  designs  of 
the  Creator. 


CHAPTER  CIV, 

General  Views  —  Extent  of  Jewry  — ■  Divisions 

—  Population  —  At'my  —  Cities  —  Jerusa- 
lem —  Hebron  —  Gaza  —  Samaria  —  Ti- 
berias —  Government  — ■  Law  of  Cleanliness 

—  Of  Property —  Militia -^Armor — Weap- 
ons —  Fortificutions  —  Riles  —  Sacred  Ed- 
ifices —  Synagogues  —  Festivals  —  Persons 

—  Scape-  Goat  —  Marriage  —  J'^diication  — 
Tillage  — Handicrafts  —  Trade  —  Building 

—  Music  —  Literature  —  Houses  —  Fwni- 
ture  —  Pood  —  Dress  —  Social  Distinctions 

—  Celebrated  Characters. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  narrative,  the  extent, 
divisions,  population,  &c.,  of  the  Jewish  dominions 
have  been  incidentally  presented,  find,  perhaps,  with 
as  much  minuteness  as  the  design  of  this  work  would 
admit.  In  addition,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  as  to 
extent,  the  Hebrew  territory  properly  included,  as  set- 
tled and  afterwards  conquered  by  the  twelve  tribes, 
an  area  of  seven  degrees  of  latitude,  by  about  as 
many  of  longitude.  This  was  in  the  time  of  David 
and  Solomon,  when  the  em|nre  was  most  powerful. 
The  Arnon  was  the  boundary  which  separated  the 
Hebrews  on  the  east  from  the  Ammonites,  and  on  the 
south  from  the  Moabites,  until  they  were  subdued  by 
David.  Then  the  lines  of  his  dominion  extended 
north  as  far  as  35"  15'  of  latitude,  where  the  city  of 
Tliapsacus  was  situated.  The  kingdom  of  Damascus, 
with  the  cities  of  Batack  and  Banath,  was  for  a  time  oc- 
cupied by  the  armies  of  David.  On  the  east,  his 
dominions  may,  in  a  loose  sense,  be  said  to  have 
extended  to  the  Euphrates,  as  they  reached  to  the 
extensive  deserts  which  gird  the  shore  of  that  river. 

The  portions  assigned  at  first  to  the  several  tribes 
need  not  here  be  repeated,  but  the  names  of  the  .several 
div^ions  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  it  was  known  in  the 
days  of  its  splendor,  are  here  given.  It  embraced  Ju- 
dea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  Syro-Phcenicia,  and  Perea,  with 
other  smaller  divisions.  These  continued  nearly  tho 
same  to  the  time  of  Christ.  The  numbers  and  nnlitary 
power  having  also  been  successively  exhibited  in  the 
narrative,  it  remains  lliat  we  give  only  their  present 
number.  Scattered  and  divided  over  the  face  of  the 
earth,  they  have  now, of  course,  no  military  power  aside 
from  that  of  the  conmmnities  to  which  they  belong. 
In  some  instances,  though  not  all,  they  may  add  their 
quota  to  the  national  strength.  This  is  allowed,  and 
even  required,  in  some  governments,  as  in  ours,  but  is 
probably,  even  at  this  day,  no  part  of  the  regulation  of 
some  countries  containing  within  them  a  Jewish  pop- 
ulation. The  aggregate  of  the  Hebrew  nation  in  the 
world  is  still  very  considerable.  They  have  ever  been  a 
most  prolific  race,  as  the  history  of  their  repeated  wars 
and  massacres,  destruction  and  repair,  has  evinced. 

To  estimate  the  number  of  a  people  thus  scattered 
and  diffused  in  almost  evei-y  nation,  is  an  attempt 
which  no  one  can  make  with  any  hope  of  a  certain 
approximation  to  the  truth.    Estimates  have,  however, 
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been  given,  making  their  number  from  about  3,000,000 
to  6  or  7,000,000.  Tlie  Weimar  estimate,  made 
some  years  since,  gave  the  total  amount  of  the  Jew- 
ish population  in  the  world,  at  a  little  more  than 
3,000,000.  In  that  statement,  the  Jews  of  Africa  stand 
as  follows  :  Morocco  and  Fez,  300,000 :  Tunis, 
130,000  ;  Algiers,  30,000  ;  Gabez  or  Habah,  90,000  ; 
Tripoli,  12,000;  Egypt,  12,000 ;  — total,  504,000. 
The  Jews  of  .Asia;  Asiatic  Turkey,  330,000 ;  Arabia. 
200,000;  Hindostan,  100,000;  China,  60,000;  Tur- 
kistan,  40,000  ;  Province  of  Iran,  35,000 ;  Russia  in 
Asia,  3000;  — total,  738,000.  The  Jews  of  Eu- 
rope:-'— In  Russia  and  Poland,  608,800;  Austria, 
453,534;  European  Turkey,  321,000 ;  States  of  the 
German  Confederation,  138,000;  Prussia,  134.000; 
Netherlands,  80,000  ;  France,  60,000  ;  Italy,  3fi,000  .. 
Great  Britain,  12,000;  Cracow,  7,300;  Ionian  Isles, 
7000;  Denmark,  6000 ;  Switzerland,  1970;  Sweden, 
430;  — total,  1,918,053.  Tlic  Jews  of  America:  — 
North  America,  5000  ;  Netherlandish  Colonies,  500  ; 
Demerara  and  Essequibo,  200 ;  —  total,  5700.  But 
the  Jewish  population  has  doubtless  increased  greatly 
since  this  estimate  was  made,  especially  in  the  United 
States.  If  it  has  participated  in  the  proportionate  in- 
crease of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  America  since 
the  general  pacification  in  1815,  we  may  place  the 
number  of  this  people  at  least  one  third  higher  tlian 
the  Weimar  statement.  In  the  United  States,  through 
the  extent  of  immigration  of  late  yeara,  we  may  put  ii 
at  more  than  ten  times  the  number  there  assigned  tc 
this  country. 

As  to  military  power  —  militia  levies  sometimes,  as  in 
Jehoshaphat's  reign,  brought  more  tlian  a  million  of  men 
into  the  field  at  once.  The  standing  army  of  David 
amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand,  and  the  nnilitia  to 
upwards  of  a  million  of  men  ;  and  this  force  enabled  the 
Jews,  in  Solomon's  time,  to  hold  the  political  balance 
of  the  world — being  between  Egypt  and  all  Africa, 
on  the  one  side,  and  Assyria,  at  the  head  of  Asia,  on 
the  other. 

Chief  Cities.  —  Such,  in  ancient  times,  was  the 
ferUlity  of  tlic  soil  of  Palestine,  and  tlie  density  and 
industry  of  its  inhabitants,  that  many  considerable 
cities  were  sustained,  and  very  many  more  towns  of 
smaller  size.  Indeed,  for  the  extent  and  resources  of 
the  country,  it  is  wonderful  that  such  collections  of 
people  were  brought  together  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
and  the  arts,  and  especially  for  war. 

We  are  informed  by  Josephus  that,  in  Galilee  alone 
there  were  two  hundred  and  four  cities  and  towns 
that  the  largest  of  the  cities  had  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand,  and  the  smaller  towns  fifteen  thousand,  in- 
habitants. If  this  were  literally  so,  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  Holy  Land  bore  any  proportion  to  this  amount 
it  displays  an  astonishing  state  of  things  in  respect  t( 
the  productiveness  of  the  territory,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  fts  people.  Its  largest  and  most  celebrated  city 
—  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world — and  the 
most  hallowed  in  its  associations,  was  Jerusalem. 

According  to  Josephus,  Jerusalem  was  the  capita 
of  Melchisedec's  kingdom,  called  Salem,  in  Genesis 
And  the  Arabians  assert  that  it  was  built  in  honor  of 
Melchisedec  by  twelve  neighboring  kings,  and  that  he 
called  it  Jerunalem.  But  nothing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty respecting  it  till  the  time  of  David,  who  captured 
it  from  tlie  Jebusites,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
kingdom. 

It  has  undergone  a  greater  variety  of  fortune,  per. 
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haps,  than  any  other  city  on  the  globe ;  has  beeji 
oftener  taken,  destroyed,. and  rebuilt  —  as  if  it  were 
held  for  some  mysterious,  ulterior  purpose.    It  was 

first  laken  by  Hazael,  the  king  of  Syria,  who  slew  a!! 
the  nobility,  but  did  not  destroy  the  city.  It  was 
Etflerwards  lakcn  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  destroyed 
it,  and  carried  away  the  inhabitants.  It  was  rebuilt 
some  seventy  years  after  by  permission  of  ('vri^,  ;tnd 
continued  the  capital  of  Judea  till  the  time  of  Vespa- 
sian, by  whose  son  Titus,  it  was  wholly  destroyed,  at- 
tended by  an  amazing  amount  of  misery  and  slaughter. 
The  new  buildings  afterwards  erected  amidst  the  ruins 
were  levelled  with  the  ground  by  Hadrian,  A.  D.  118. 
Under  the  auspices,  however,  of  this  emperor,  it  was 
fmaliy  rebuilt,  and  seemed  likely  to  recover  its  for- 
mer grandeur;  but  it  was  a  short-lived  change.  The 
city  was  found  in  a  forlorn  and  ruinous  situation  by 
the  empress  Helena,  mother  of  Conslantine  the  Great. 
It  was  taken  by  the  victorious  Omar,  in  637,  and 
lield  by  the  khalifs,  one  of  whom,  Haroun  Alraschid — 
a  name  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  the  Oriental  ro- 
mance of  the  "Thousand  and  One  Nights" — sent 
the  huge  keys  of  the  city  to  his  friend  Charlemagne, 
a  kindred  spirit,  in  token  of  admiration  and  esteem. 
Omar,  its  couqui;rot',  croct('d  the  beautiful  mot^que 
which  now  bears  his  name,  on  the  site  of  the  temple. 
Of  this  mosque  the  curious  fact  is  related,  that  when 
Saladin  retook  Jerusalem  from  the  crusaders,  he 
:;aused  the  mosque  to  be  purified  by  washing  it  all  over 
with  rose  water.  The  holy  city  has  been  in  a  com- 
paratively depressed  state  ever  since  the  khalifs,  in- 
deed, ever  since  Constantine,  —  with  60ue  occasional 
alleviation  of  its  miseries, — contended  for  and  overrun 
successively  by  many  tribes  and  nations. 

Jerusalem,  in  the  height  of  its  greatness,'  was  divided 
■  into  four  pi  rts,  each  enclosed  within  its  own  walls — 
1.,  The  old  city  of  Jehus,  which  stood  upon  iWount 
Ticm.  where  David  built  a  magnificent  castle  and 


palace,  which  became  the  residence  both  of  himself 
and  his  successors.  2.  The  lower  city,  in  which  stood 
the  two  sumptuous  palaces  which  Solomon  built  for 

himself  and  queen,  and  other  stately  buildings  erected 
by  Herod  and  others.  3.  The  new  city,  mostly  in- 
habited by  tradesmen,  artificers,  and  merchants  ;  and, 
4.  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  was  built  that  wonder  of 
the  world,  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  since  then,  tha' 
erected  by  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  Babylon,  and 
afterwards  extensively  repaired,  adorned,  and  enriched 
by  Herod  the  Great. 

Jerusalem  at  present  is  but  the 'shadow  of  what  il 
was  in  ancient  times.  It  is  now  a  town  not  far  from 
three  miles  in  circumference,  situated  on  a  rockv 
mountain,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  the  noilh , 
with  a  steep  ascent  and  deep  valleys,  and  then  again 
environed  with  other  hills  at  some  distance  from  these, 
The  soil  is,  for  the  most  part,  stony,  yet  affords  ciorn, 
wine,  and  oil,  where  cultivated.  The  houses  are  built 
with  flint  stones,  one  story  high  The  top  of  the 
dwelling  is  flat  and  plastered,  having  battlements  a 
yard  high.  In  the  daytime,  the  people  screen  them- 
selves from  the  sun  under  the  roof;  in  the  night,  they 
walk,  eat,  and  sleep  on  it.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
is  said,  by  sotne,  to  bo  about  twenty  tiiousand ;  by 
others,  however,  h  is  put  considerably  less.  The  low- 
est estimate  given  of  late  is,  probably,  that  of  Dr. 
Robinson,  in  his  Biblical  Researches.  He  puts  down 
the  iMaliometans  at  four  thousand  five  hundred  ;  the 
Jews,  three  thousand;  tlie  Christians,  three  thousand 
five  hundred.  To  these  are  to  be  added,  for  the  con- 
vents and  garrison,  about  five  hundred  more,  making 
in  all  eleven  thousand  five  hundred.  Surely  the  glory 
of  Jerusalem  is  departed,  and  she  has  sunk  into  the 
neglected  capital  of  a  petty  Turkish  province ! 

Some  streets  seem  to  consist  of  ruins  rather  than 
dwelling-houses.  Within  the  walls  large  places  lie 
desolate,  covered  with  stones  and  rubbish.    In  digging' 
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for  the  foundations  of  the  Enghsh  church,  on  Zion, 
forty  feet  of  rubbish  and  ruins  were  penetrated.  The 
gardens  are  badly  managed,  being  surrounded  with 
low  walls  of  mud,  wliich  are  constantly  washing  down, 
and  requiring  new  repairs.  Tlie  citizens  are  tailors, 
cooks,  smiths,  or  shoemakers  —  a  destitute,  immoral 
race,  the  refuse  of  different  nations. 

Jerusalem  is  surrounded  with  high  walls  of  hewn 
stone,  flanked  with  towers.  Several  of  the  mosques 
are  splendid  edifices  of  great  size,  and  adorned  with 
numerous  columns  and  domes.  The  most  magnificent 
edifice  in  Jerusalem  is  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  which 
consiste,  in  fact,  of  a  collection  of  mosques  and  chapels, 
environed  with  a  vast  enclosure.  It  is  upon  the  site 
of  the  ancient  temple.  One  of  the  chapels,  called  the 
Rock,  is  an  octagon  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in 
dianleter,  rising  from  a  platform  four  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  long  by  three  hundred  and  thirty-nme  broad, 
with  a  marble  pavement,  raised  sixteen  feet ;  its  in- 
terior is  decorated  witii  great  splendor,  and  is  always 
illuminated  with  thousands  of  lamps. 

Several  Christian  edifices  adorn  the  holy  city. 
Among  these,  are  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
said  to-be  buiit  upon  the  spui.  where  the  body  of  Jesus 
was  entombed  ;  the  Catholic  convent  of  St.  Savior,  in 
the  church  of  which  are  gold  and  silver  vessels  and 
ornaments  valued  at  nearly  two  million  dollars;  and 
the  Amietiiaii  convent,  with  more  than  eight  hundred 
cells  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims, — many  thou- 
sands of  whom  visit  this  spot  every  year. 

There  are  other*  cities  which  claim  a  brief  notice 
here.  Heiron, -probably  the  most  ancient  city  in  the 
world,  was  situated  upon  an  eminence  twenty  miles 
eouth  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  built  seven  years  before 
Zoan,  or  Tatns,  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt.  Abra- 
ham, Sarah,  and  Isaac,  were  buried  near  Hebron,  in 
the  cave  of  Machpelah,  or  the  double  cave,  which 


Abraham  bought  of  Ephron.  Hebron  stil!  survives 
but  very  much  fallen  from  its  ancient  lustre.  U  for- 
merly stood  on  a  hill  to  tlie  north,  but  has  insensibly 
cliangcd  its  site,  in  the  course  of  its  various  rebuild- 
ings.  A  castle  now  stands  on  its  highest  elevation, 
and  this  is  its  only  defence.  Its  inhabitants  are  chiefiv 
Turks,  mingled  with  a  few  Jews.  Its  situation  is  such, 
that  il  overlooks  the  plain  of  Mamre.  Hero  are  the 
ruins  of  a  church  built  by  Constantine,  and  another 
built  by  Helena,  supposed  to  be  on  the  spot  where 
the  patriarchs  were  burled.  It  is  now  a  mosque  vene- 
rated both  by  Christians  and  Mahometans.  Hebron  is 
somewhat  distinguished  by  its  manufactories  of  soap 
and  glass,  and  its  fabrication  of  rings,  bracelets,  and 
other  trinkets. 

Gaza,  lying  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Palestine,  first 
belonged  to  the  Philistines,  then  to  the  Hebrews.  It  re- 
covered its  liberty  in  the  roigns  of  Jolham  and  Aha/,, 
and  was  reconquered  by  Hezeklah.  It  was  then  subject- 
ed to  the  Chaldeans,  who  conquered  Syria  and  Phcenicin. 
Afterwards  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians. 
They  were  masters  of  it  when  Alexander  besieged, 
took,  and  destroyed  it.  Strabo  says  that  "  he  ren- 
dered it  a  desert."  He  at  least  dismantled  it,  and 
another  city,  rose  from  its  ruins,  nearer  lo  tlie  sea. 

It  has  since  undergone  many  changes.  The  town 
stands  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  has  an  indifier- 
ent  port.  Its  population  is  fifteen  to  sixteen  thousand, 
and  is  engaged  in  part  in  the  manufacture  of  cottdn. 
Its  position  as  a  frontier  town,  the  key  of  Palestine, 
gives  it  importance,  and  it  is  now  the  most  populous 
of  the  cities  of  Palestine.  A  considerable  number  of 
Christians  live  here  by  themselves,  in"  a  particular  pari 
of  the  place.  As  Gaza  stands  on  an  eminence,  it  is 
rendered  pietuiesque  by  the  number  of  its  fine  minarets 
or  spires,  which  rise  majestically  above  the  buildings 
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:  Jaflb  Road;  by  which  pilgrims  and 
travellers  aauallf  arrive  Ctcan  tile 
coast, 

3.  Upper  Pool  of  Gihon ;  probably  ot 
h\gb  antlqiiitv.  Around  it  ara  the 
tomba  of  tlio  Turkish  cemetery,  oiie 
of  which  \9  in  the  vir:\v. 

3.  Plain  of  Rephaiin.  The  ISellile- 
lism  road  croaaes  iJiis  pl.iui,  of 
wliicli  a  portion  only  is  seen. 

4.  Lower  Pool  of  Qilion. 

5.  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  ;  a  bold 
height  opposite  Mount  '±aoti, 

fi.  Valley  of  Hinnom;  rising  in  tlic 
liiah  land  near  tlie  Jaflii  gate. 

7.  Tombs  and  "  AceldBina,"  which 
are  very  niimeroiia,  cut  in  the 
rocky  side  of  the  hill. 

8.  En  lloael ;  n  deep  well. 

9.  Pool  of  Siloaiii. 

ID,  Tomb  of  David.  Mosque,  origi- 
nally  ii  Cliii*  i;io    cl]i:i^l]  ;  iiiid 

11.  Zinu  Cite  ;  b'twcpii  !hi;  Jrilfil 
jrale  aiid  Lli:it  iil'Al.  !!;ti'i>lp,.'ii  ;  rviHiiii 
are  tfiu  liabit:iii('iis(irclif 


13.  Armenian  Convent. 

13.  Jewish  Q,uarter. 

14.  Citadel. 

15.  En^li^h  Church. 

IG.  Church  of  tlie  Holy  Sepulchre 
and  Greek  Convent. 

17.  Latin  Convent ;  the  usual  stop- 
ping place  of  tmvellera  in  Jenisu- 
lein. 

18.  Damascus  Cute;  a  Bnracenic. 
structure. 

19.  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

3(1.  Tiirjcish  Mo!!que  in  Bazetha. 

21.  Church  of  St.  Anne. 

Gate  of  St.  Sttipben' ;  so  called 
from  the  tradition  that  St.  Stephen 
was  stoned  just  without  It. 

3i.  Gulden  Gate;  inagnihcent  gate 
of  Homan  architecture. 

Q4.  Gtivernor's  Houses. 

95.  Mosque  of  Omar  ;  a  maiinificeiit 
Saracenic  stror.ture,  orcupyiiig  tlie 
site  of  tlie  ti^iuiilB  i>f  Sokiiiiinl.  It 
.stands  on  a  raised  plnifonii  of  mar- 
ble, ;ippronclied  tliroiigb  tlie  gates 
sei^n  in  llie  view.    The  vast  en- 


closure around  it  is  interdictedto 
Cbrislians. 
SG,  Mosque  of  El   Akaa ;  another 
extensive  mosque. 

27.  Remarkable  Jf^wwh  Ma-:onry. 
The  targe  stones,  funning  part  of 
tiie  undent  temple  wall,  are  very 
coiispicuous  at  this  point. 

28.  Ophel..  Thesite.  of  this  quarter 
of  tho  undent  city- is  now  covered 
with  olives. 

39.  Fountain  of  the  Virgin  j  an  an- 
cient fount:tin,com in un Seating  with 
that  of  Siloam  by  a  subterraneous 
passage  cut  in  the  rock. 

30.  Village  of  Siloam  ;  a  miserable 
plitce.  built  among  the  tomtis  over 
hangmg  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat; 
only  tha  top  of  its  buildings  can 
b.;  neon. 

31.  V:i)l  -y  of  Jehoshapbat,  and  Jew- 
(•ili  (,'eini;ti;rv, 

33.  'I'mtil)  or  Ah"^:!!!.!!!.  'I'lrj^  Innili, 
ami  [liliiT-  iii:ar  i\,  lifiivn  in  tin'  ri":k 
f;v'-i(i:i  Ilki  Iniiipli;,  are  the  most 
iviinarkiLhle  uroupahuut  the  city. 


33.  Garden  of  Get1;iaeffiaDe,  and  Tomb 
of  thB  Virgin. 

34.  Moti'nt  of  piivea.  The  Moiini 
of  Olives  overlooks  Jerusalem 'on 
llio  e-.i-it,  being  one  hundred  and 
seven  ty-fivo  feet  higher  IhanMonni 
Zion.  Itisatill  scattered  over  witit 
olive-trees,  and  there  nrH  (withways 
across  to  Bethany,  whence  Ciirisl 
entered  into  Jerusalem. 

;i5.  Chapel  of  the  Prediction. 
3fi.  Camel  Road  from  ISethauy  and 
Jericho. 

37.  Road  to  Anats.  Oa  t)iis  r»:ici  U 
the  finest  view  of  Iha  city. 

38.  Neb i  Samwil  i  a  remarliablH  hill, 
about  fiiur  niiii's  from  Ihe  city, sup- 
posed, hy  Dr.  Robinson,  to  be  the 
unci.'nl  Mi/pcli. 

3il.  Hil!  of  Offence.  Tbis  is,  in  fael, 
a  ijiii  tiim  of  the  rangi;  of  tiie  MonnI 
of  Olives,  so  callpd  because  the 
traditional  sii.*;  of  Solomon?a  wor 
sliip  of  Asbtaroth. 

40.  Ciuiip  of  Arabs. 


Hiid  by  the  beautiful  date  trees  interspersed.  Stretcii- 
ing  far  north  is  an  immense  olive  grove ;  rich  gardens, 
licdged  with  prickly  pear,  are  on  the  south,  east,  and 
north  ;  the  fertile  soil  around  pi-oduces  abundance  of 
grains,  and  fruits  of  every  quality  and  the  finest  kinds. 


Without  the  city  are  some  handsome  mosques,  which 
were  once  Christian  churches.  The  Armenians  have 
a  church  here,  and  the  Greeks  one  of  great  beauty, 
the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  marble  pillai-s  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  with  their  appropriate  ornaments. 


Modern 

Naplous,  or  Napolose,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Samaria,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  {lourisliing 
cities  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  valley, 
surrounded  by  hills,  and  imbosomed  in  stately  groves 
and  finely  cultivated  gardens.  Its  population  is  about 
ten  thousand.  Taharia,  or  Tiberias,  already  men- 
tioned, stands  on  the  lake  of  that  name,  which,  in 
ancient  times,  was  bordered  with  several  large  cities. 
2fl 


Gaza. 

The  city  was  built  by  Herod  the  tetrarchj. and 'became 
tlie  seat  of  a  renowned  rabbinical  university,  ft  has 
SLifiered  severely  and  repeatedly  from.'  earthfjiiakes. 
Abundant  ruins  are -found  to  the  south-of  the  present 
town,  which  was  described,  in  1838,  as  "a  picture  of 
disgusting  filth  and  frightful  wretchedness."  Popu'a 
tion,  about  two  thousand,  two  thirds  Jews. 

Government. — ^^The  posterity,  of  Jacob,,  while  «• 
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mainiiig  in  Egypt,  raainlained,  notwithstanding  the 
increase  of  their  numbers,  that  patriarchal  form  of 
government  wliich  is  so  prevalent  among  the  nom- 
ads. Every  father  of  a  family  exercised  a  father's 
authoi'ity  over  those  of  his  own  household.  Every 
tribe  obeyed  its  own  prince,  wlio  was  originally  the 
first  born  of  the  founder  of  the  tribe,  but,  in  progress 
of  time,  he  appears  to  have  been  elected. 

As  this  people  were  set  apart  and  destined  to  the 
great  object  of  preserving  and  transmitting  the  true 
religion,  upon  the  augmentation  of  their  numbers  it 
appeared  very  evident  that  they  could  not  hve  among 
nations  given  to  idolatry,  without  running  the  hazard 
of  being  infected  with  the  same  evil.  They  were 
therefore  assigned  to  a  particular  country,  wliere  the 
necessities  of  llioir  condition  would  drive  tliem  to  ag- 
riculture, if  ihey  would  live  indcpc^ndently  of  other 
nations,  and  be  preserved  from  contamination.  Hav- 
ing this  object  in  view,  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  Mosaic  institutions  was,  that  the  true  God,  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  unioerse,  and  no  other, 
mght  to  be  icorshipped. 

To  secure  this  end  the  more  certainly,  God,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  Mosc^,  offered  himself  as  king 
to  the  Hebrews,  and  was  accepted  on  their  part. 
Accordingly,  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  was  destined 
lo  be  occupied  by  them,  was  declared  to  be  the  land 
of  Je,hovah,  Of  which  he  was  to  be  the  king,  and  the 
Hebrews  merely  the  hereditary  occupants.  In  con- 
sideration of  their  acknowledgment  of  God  to  be 
their  ruler,  they  were  bound,  like  the  Egyptians,  to 
pay  a  twofold  tithe. 

Tiie  part  sustained  by  Moses  was  that  of  a  media- 
tor, or  internuncio,  between  God,  as  the  ruier,  and  the 
people,  as  subjects.  The  part  sustained  by  Joshua 
was  the  subordinate  office  of  military  leader  of  the 
Israelites,  in  their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Thr  part  sustained  by  the  judges  was,  in  some  re- 
spects, paramount  to  the  general  comitia  of  the  nation 
—  a  sort  of  supreme  executive,  exercising  all  the 
righls  of  sovereigntj',  with  the  exception  of  enacting 
laws  and>  imposing  taxes.  The  part  sustained  by  the 
kings  was  that  of  vicegerents.  After .  the  monarchy 
was  constituted,  the  terms  of  the  government,  as  re- 
spected the  Deity  were  the  same  as  before. 

Thus,  in  the  principle  of  it,  the  government  of  the 
Hebrews,  in  all  the  periods  of  their  independent  ex- 
istence, was  a  theocracy.  Their  institutions,  repre- 
sentative of  a  true  church,  were  regarded  as  the  pro- 
tecting shell  of  an  infinitely  precious  kernel,  enclosed 
in  which  it  passed  safely  down  (lirough  ages  of  violence 
and  darkness.  Under  the  guardianship  of  the  Deity, 
the  true  religion  was  thus  preserved  among  them,  and 
at  length  propagated  to  other  nations,  according  to 
promise,  after  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Hebrews 
and  their  ultimate  and  effectual  expulsion  from  their 
native  country. 

Peculiar  Laios.  —  The  laws  of  communities  and 
nations  are  designed  to  be  adapted  to  their  character, 
circumsiances,  and  wants.  The  laws  of  the  Hebrews 
had  this  ada[)faiion  in  an  eminent  degree,  as  they 
origbiated.from  the  Lawgiver  of  the  universe  himself. 
There  were,  of  course,  many  peculiar  laws,  or  laws  pe- 
culiar in  their  application;  for  the  character,  circum- 
stancesj.and  necessities  of  this  people  were  in  many 
respects  unique.  The  laws  respecting  circumcision, 
tithes,  usury,, -slavery,  property,  cleanliness,  marriage, 
theft,  war,  and  .the  like,  were  admirable  in  their 


adaptation  to  the  great  purposes  had  in  view,  in  tlm 
existence  of  the  Hebrew  people  as  the  depositaries  of 
the  true  religion.  As  most  of  these  will  be  brought 
into  view  in  other  connections,  they  need  not  be  dwelt 
upon  here,  except  to  present  two  or  three  character- 
istic specimens. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  respect  to  the  law  ol 
slavery.  As  the  institution  was  very  generally  adopt- 
ed in  the  heathen  world,  so  it  was  recognized  by  the 
Mosaic  statutes ;  but  Moses  alone,  of  all  the  ancient 
lawgivers,  endeavored  to  mitigate  its  evils.  An  Isra- 
elite might  be  reduced  to  slavery  either  by  his  own 
consent,  or  by  condemnation  as  an  insolvent  debtor, 
or  as  a  thief  destitute  of  the  means  of  making  restitu- 
tion. In  either  case,  he  was  entitled  to  freedom  at 
the  end  of  seven  years.  If  he  so  chose,  he  migh' 
remain  in  servitude ;  hut  it  must  be  his  real  choicv,, 
proved  to  be  such  by  the  ceremony  of  a  public  re- 
consigning  himself'  1.0  slavery.  He  a])peared  before  | 
the  magistrate,  his  car  was  perforated,  and  he  was 
thus  judicially  delivered  back  to  his  master.  But  even 
this  servitude  expired  at  the  jubilee,  when  the  free- 
born  Hebrew  returned  into  the  possession  of  his  patri- 
monial estate.  ■ 

The  law  respecting  cleanliness  was  rigid,  tiiough 
merciful  in  its  intent.  Cleanliness  was  maintained  by 
the  injunction  of  frequent  ablutions,  particularly  after 
touching  a  dead  body,  or  any  thing  which  could  possi- 
bly contaminate  the  person ;  by  regulations  concern- 
ing female  disorders  and  the  intercourse  between  the 
sexes,  provisions  which  were  doubtless  intended  to 
correct  unseemly  or  unhealthful  practices,  either  of 
the  Israelites  or  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  Against 
the  leprosy,  a  most  loathsome  and  putrid  disease, 
the  directions  were  most  minute  and  stringent,  yet 
kind. 

The  law  of  property  may  be  noticed  in  one  or  two 
particulars.  The  great  principle  of  this  law  was  the 
inalienability  of  estates.  Houses  in  walled  towns 
might  be  sold  in  perpetuiiy,  if  unredeemed  within  the 
year;  land  only  for  a  limited  period.  At  the  jubilee, 
evei-y  estate  reverted,  without  re-purchase,  to  the 
original  proprietor,  .  Even  during  this  period,  it  might 
be  redeemed,  should  the  proprietor  become  ricli 
enough,  at  the  price  which  the  estate  would  produce 
during  the  year,  unelapsed,  before  the  jubilee.  This 
reraaritahle  agrarian  law  secured  the  political  equality 
of  the  people,  and  anticipated  all  the  mischiefs  so  fatal 
to  the  early  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy  —  the  ap- 
propriation of  the  whole  territory  of  the  state  by  a  rich 
and  powerful  landed  oligarchy,  with  the  consequent 
convulsions  of  the  community  from  the  deadly  strug- 
gle between  the  patrician  and  plebeian  orders.  In 
the  Hebrew  state,  the  Improvident  individual  might  re- 
duce himself  and  family  to  penury,  or  servitude;  but 
he  could  not  perpetuate  a  race  of  slaves  or  paupers. 
Some  reckon  that  twenty-one  acres  of  land  were  al- 
lotted to  each  family.  Under  the  sky  of  Palestine, 
this  lot,  by  Improved  culture  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, would  suffice  for  a  long  time  —  perhaps  till 
"every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man." 

War.  —  At  first,  the  Hebrews,  in  their  contests  with 
the  neighboring  nations,  were  not  always  successful 
but  in  the  reign  of  David,  they  acquired  such  skill  in 
the  military  art,  together  with  such  strength,  as  to  give 
them  a  decided  superiority  over  their  enemies  on  tho 
field  of  battle.  Solomon  introduced  cavalry  into  the 
military  force  of  the  nation,  and  also  chariots.    In  the 
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subsequent  ag'.,  military  arms  were  improved  in  their 
construction,  the  science  of  fortification  advanced,  and 
large  armie=s  were  mustered. 

In  the  second  year  after  tlie  departure  from  Egypt, 
there  was  a  general  enrolment  of  all  who  were  able 
to  bear  arms,  namely,  of  all  who  were  between  the 
:tges  of  twenty  and  fifty  years.  The  second  enrol- 
ment was  made  in  the  fortieth  year  after  that  event, 
[t  is  believed  the  enrolment  was  made  by  the  geneal- 
ogists, under  the  direction  of  the  princes.  In  the 
*ivent  of  war,  those  who  were  to  be  called  into  actual 
service  were  taken  from  those  who  were  thus  enrolled, 
inasmuch  as  the  whole  body  were  not  expected  to  go- 
out  to  war,  except  on  extraordinary  occasions.' 

The  infantry,  the  c;iv;ilry,  and  tlie  cliariots  of  war, 
were  so  arranged  as  lo  make  snpaniie  divisions  of  an 
irmy.  The  infantry  were  divided  likewise  into  light 
armed  troops,  and  into  spearmen.  The  f'"'Ciner  were 
furnished  with  a  sling  and  javelin,  with  a  bow,  arrows, 
and  quiver;  and  also,  at  least  in  later  times,  with  a 
buckler.  They  fought  the  enemy  at  a  distance.  The 
spearmen,  on  the  contrary,  who  were  armed  with 
spears,  swords,  and  shields,  fought  hand  to  hand. 
The  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin  commonly  fur- 
nished the  light  armed  troops. 

The  weapons,  both  defensive,  and  offensive,  used  by 
the  Israelites,  were  chiefiy  as  follows  :  — 

The  Shield.  —  This  arm  of  defence  was  manufac- 
tured sometimes  of  a  light  sort  of  wood,  sometimes 
of  osiers  woven  together  and  covered  with  bull's  hide, 
and  sometimes  of  a  bull's  hide  merely,  with  several 
folds.  Shields  made  wholly  of  brass  were  uncom- 
mon ;  it  was  sometimes  the  case,  nevertlieiess,  that 
they  were  covered  with  thin  plates  of  brass  or  other 
metal.  Shields  were  borne  by  soldiers  when  thoy 
went  to  war,  and  were  coftfined  !o  their  bodies  by  a 
thong  which  went  round  the  left  arm  and  the  neck. 

The  Helmet.  —  This  was  a  piece  of  armor  which 
covered  the  forehead,  and  the  top  and  hind  part  of  the 
head.  The  material  from  which  it  was  made  was  an  ox 
hide;  but  it  was  usually,  in  the  more  recent  ages,  cov- 
ered with  brass.    Its  object  was  the  defence  of  the  head. 

The  Breastplate^  or  Coat  qf  Mail.  —  The  breastplate, 
sometimes  rendered  in  the  English  version  a  coat  of 
mail,  and  sometimes  habergeon,  consisted  of  two  parts, 
the  one  of  which  covered  the  front,  the  other  the  back 
of  the  body,  both  pieces  being  united  at  the  sides  by 
clasps  or  buttons.  This  piece  of  armor  was  very 
common  among  the  Hebrews,  af\er  the  reign  of  David. 
It  was  an  efficient  means  of  protection  to  the  body. 

The  Jaoeli'ii.  —  This  was  a  missile  weapon,  and  con- 
sequently one  of  offence.  It  is  almost  always  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  in  connection  with  the  weapons  of 
light  armed  troo|)s.  It  was  thrown  at  the  enemy,  often 
to  a  great  distance. 

The  Bow,  Arroio,  and  Quiver.  —  The  bow  and 
arrows  are  of  very  ancient  origin,  as  a  weapon  of 
offence,  and  are  spoken  of  in  Genesis.  Archer.- 
were  very  numerous  among  the  Hebrews,  espe 
cially  among  the  tribes  of  Ephraim  and  Benjamin. 
Weapons  of  this  description  properly  belonged  to 
'ihe  light  armed  troops.  Bows  were  sometimes  made 
of  brass,  though  generally  of  a  strong,  tough  wood. 
A.rrows  at  first  were  merely  a  reed  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  subsequently  ihey  were  made  of  a  ligiit  sort 
of  wood,  and-  were  surmounted  with  an  iron  point. 
The  quiver  contained  the  arrows,  and  was  suspended 
upon  the  back. 


The  Sling.  —  The  sling  is  among  the  most  primeval 
instrumetits  of  warfare.  The  persons  who  used  slings 
were  enrolled  among  the  light  armed  troops.  Much 
practice  was  necessary  for  its  successful  use.  It  was 
of  course  an  offensive  weapon. 

Among  the  engines  or  instruments  of  war  of  a  more 
massive  kind,  and  worked  usually  by  machinery,  were 
catapalls,  ha/istcE,  battering-rams,  &c.,  but  Our  limits 
forbid  a  particular  description  of  them.  They  were 
used  for  the  heavier  purposes  of  warfare,  for  reaching 
the  enemy  at  a  great  distance,  or  for  demolishing 
walls. 

Military  fortifications  were  at  first  nothing  more 
than  trenches  or  ditches,  dug  round  a  few  cottages  or 
elevated  ground,  togetlier  with  mounds  formed  by  the 
earth  dug  out  of  thorn.  In  the  age  of  Moses  and 
Joshua,  the  walls  which  surrounded  cities  were  of 
considerable  height,  but  probably  possessing  no  great 
strength.  The  art  of  fortification  was  encouraged  by 
the  Hebrew  kings,  and  Jerusalem  was  always  well 
defended.  The  principal  parts  of  a  fortification  were 
the  walls,  towers,  bastions,  the  fosse,  and  the  gates. 

Religion.  —  On  an  article  embracing  so  many  im- 
portant considerations  as  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews, 
we  can  only  slightly  touch.  Many  things  pertaining 
to  it  have  necessarily  been  presented  in  the  foregoing 
narrative.  Their  religion  was  in  ond  sense  their  all  — 
their  government^  their  polity,  their  wealth,  their  hap- 
piness, their  national  elevation^  it  was  the  ornament 
of  peace,  the  inspiriting  principle  in  war.  They  lived 
for  it,  and  on  its  account  tiiey  died.  They  were 
not  at  every  period  equally  attached  to  it  —  to  ita 
spirit  and  its  rites;  there  were  times  when  they  re- 
lapsed into  idolatry.  But  from  these  defections  they 
were  usually  restored,  and  a  strong  regard  for  their 
religion  was  a  general  characteristic  of  the  race.  It 
is  so  with  those  who  remain  Jews  to  the  present  day 
notwithstanding  Christianity  has,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, superseded  it. 

The  rites  of  Judaism  were  many  and  peculiar. 
They  seem  to  have  been  generally  designed  to  dis- 
tinguish and  separate  them  from  all  other  nations,  as 
all  others  were  idolatrous  until  the  establishme'nt  of 
Christianity  in  the  world.  This  circumstance  will 
account  for  the  minute  and  very  singular  character  of 
certain  regulations  in  respect  to  religious  observances. 
These  rites  pertained  to  their  sacred  places,  their 
sacred  seasons,  their  sacred  persons,  and  their  sacred 
things. 

Among  the  sacred  places  or  structures  may  be 
named  the  tabernacle,  with  its  altar  and  brazen  laver 
its  golden  candlestick,  table  of  show-bread,  and  ark 
of  the  covenant ;  Jerusalem,  the  holy  city,  with  its 
Mount  Moriah,  and  temple,  and  sanctuary  of  that  tem- 
ple; and  the  siinagogues  of  the  land.  The  tabernacle 
was  the  place  where  public  worship  was  held  from  the 
time  of  Moses  till  Solomon.  It  consisted  of  three 
parts — 1.  The  area  or  court,  a  space  of  about  a 
hundred  feet  long  and  seventy-five  broad ;  2.  The 
tabernacle,  strictly  so  called,  situated  in  the  middle  of 
tlie  western  side  of  the  court,  being  an  oblong  square 
of  about  forty-five  feet  long  and  fifteen  broad,  cov 
ered  on  every  part,  and  also  walled  up  with  boards ; 
3.  The  entrance,  which  was  closed  by  means  of  a  'cur- 
tain made  of  cotton. 

The  synagogues  were  places  of  worship  restricted  to 
no  particular  spot,  as  the  temple  was  required  to  be  — 
where  alone  sacrifices  could  hf  offered  — but  were 
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located  wherever  there  were  Jews  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  su[]port  them.  Thev  were  first  erected  under 
the  Maccabean  princes,  and  abounded  in  the  time  of 
our  Savior  and  his  apostles.  They  were  built  in 
imitation  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  sacred  seasons  were  the  Sabhath^  the 
sabbatical  j/ear,  the  year  of  jubilee,  and  the  great  fes- 
tivals of  the  passouer,  penlecost^'nnA  feast  of  taberna- 
cles. The  last  two,  not  having  been  mentioned  before, 
maybe  briefly  described.  The  penlecost,  the  fiftieth 
.frwn  the  second  day  of  tlie  ])assovcr,  is  othei-wiae 
called  thefeaH  of  weeks,  from  the  circumslanoo  that 
it  followed  a  succession  of  weeks.  It  was  a  festival 
f>f  thanks  for  the  harvest,  and  is  accordingly  called  also 


the  feast  of  the  harvest.  The  feast  of  tabernacles, 
celebrated  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  twenty-third  of  the 
seventh  month,  was  instituted  in  memoiy  of  the  jour- 
ney through  the  Arabian  wilderness.  It  is  also  a  fes- 
tival in  honor  of  the  vintage  and  the  gathering  of  the 
fruits,  and  was  a  season  which  witnessed  .the  most 
marked  indications  of  joy. 

In  respect  to  sacred  persons,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  whole  nation  of  Israel  was  in  a  sense  'Sacred 
or  lioly,  as  being  se[>arate  from  others,  and  consecrated 
to  the  care  and  exorcise  of  the  true  rehgion  ;  but  the 
tribe  of  Levi  is  more  particularly  to  be  viewed  in  this 
light,  and  more  especially  still  the  priests  among  that 
tribe.    From  this  tribe  Aaron  and  his  posterity  were 


Scape-Ooat — showing  ilie  prieotly  Costumes. 


consecrated  to  the  priesthood,  to  whom  a  near  access 
was  given  to  the  throne  of  Godi  in  the  holy  place.  The 
rest  of  the  Levites  performed  those  religious  duties 
which  were  of  an  inferior  kind,  except  that  they  were 
allowed  seiTants  for  the  more  menial  offices.  The 
high  priest  sustained  the  highest  office  in  the  tribe. 

Among  sacred  things  may  be  named  sacrifices,  of 
which  there  existed  a  great  variety  and  for  various 
purpoj^HS — purificaiions,  the  first  born,  the  firs/  fruits^ 
'.itiies,  oafJis,  and  voivs.  Concerning  these  there  were 
many  and  particular  regulations,  but  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  spealt  of  them  here. 

There  was  one  very  singular  rite,  the  meaning  of 
which  it  is  not  our  province  here  to  discuss  —  the 
sending  forth  of  the  scape-goat  into  the  wilderness. 
'In  atonement  for  national  sins,  after  the  lustration  of 
the  holy  place,  the  taberaacle,  and  the  altar,  the  high 
priest  was  directed  to  procure  a  live  goat,  lay  both 
hands  upon  his  head,  confess  over  him  all  the  iniqui- 
ties, transgressions,  and  sins  of  the  nation,  patting  them 
upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  then  let  him  go  free  in 
the  desert. 

The  religion  whit-h  was  revealed  and  embraced 
.n  the  IVIosaic  institutions,  and  which  is  the  basis  of 
Judaism,  had  all  the  excellence  becoming  its  divine 
source.  The  people  were  every  where  taught  that 
God  is  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  universe,  to 
whom  all  men  owe  gratitude  and  obedience.  They 
*ere  not  onlj  admonished' to  abstain  from  those  kinds 


of  food  which  were  reckoned  unclean,  but  to  keep 
themselves  free  from  moral  defilement,  and  to  be  puTf! 
as  God  is  pure.  They  were  taught  to  love  their 
neighbor  as  themselves,  hot  oi.ly  iln-  Hebrew,  but  tb*'* 
stranger  also.  Hatred  and  reve;]i2;c  ure  prohibited  by 
the  Mosaic  laws,  as  also  cruelty  and  inhmnanily  tf 
servants.  The  exhibition  of  kindness  to  the  poor,  Hk*:- 
wise  to  widows  and  or|)liariR,  is  inculcated.  They 
were  forbidden  to  utter  falsehoods  and  to  retail  scan 
dal.  They  were  not  left  at  liberty  to  utter  curses 
against  those  magistrates  who,  in  their  view,  had  been 
unfavorable  to  them. 

These  and  numerous  other  provisions  show  that  the 
religion  of  Moses  had  a  good  moral  tendency  ;  and 
the  many  men  whom  it  discijilined  to  high  moral  ele- 
vation and  worth,  have  been  examples  to  mankind  in 
every  age.  If  it  had  some  regulations  that  seem  not 
to  be  accordant  with  our  ideas  of  propriety  or  good- 
ness, it  is  to  be  remembered  that  Moses  legislated  in  an 
unenlightened  age,  and  for  a  rude  and  sensual  peoph;, 
and  suited  !iis  instructions  to  their  circumstances  and 
condition,  purposely  by  divine  superintendence,  leavini; 
o[)cn  that  field  which  was  afterwards  to  be  uccu]iied 
by  Christianity,  and  whence  the  whole  world  was  to 
gather,  in  time,  fruits  of  righteousness  and  salvation. 

Marriage  Ri/es.  —  Polygamy  very  much  prevailed 
among  the  Hebrews  in  the  time  of  IVloses.  That  this 
might  ultimately  be  checked,  he  gave  a  narrative  of  the 
original  institution  of  marriage,  and  showed  the  evils 
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which  had  resulted  from  a  plurality  of  wives  —  evits 
vvhich  travellers  in  Eastern  countries  give  us  to  under- 
stand are  very  great.  Thnre  were  some  special  regu- 
lations, also,  which  tended  to  restrain  polygamy,  and 
in  the  course  of  time  the  evil  was  much  diminished. 

Tlie  father  of  a  family  selected  wives  for  his  sons 
and  husbands  for  his  daughters.  Where  the  son  ex- 
pressed a  preference  of  any  pereon  for  his  wife,  he 
asked  his  father  to  obtain  her  from  her  father.  But 
I  the  father  could  not  marry  the  daughter  without  the 
1  consent  of  her  brothers,  if  she  had  any.  There  were 
certain  restraints  by  which  the  fathers  of  families  were 
limited  in  making  choice  of  wives  for  their  children- 
These  are  mentioned  in  Leviticus,  chap.  20,  &e.  In- 
termarriages were  prohibited  with  the  Canaanites,  for 
fear  that  the  Hebrews  should  be  seduced  to  idolatry. 
This  prohibition  was  afterwards  extended  by  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah  to  all  foreigners.  A  high  priest  might  not 
marry  a  widow,  nor  a  woman  of  foreign  extraction. 
Daughters  who  were  heiresses  to  an  estate,  from  the 
want  of  brothers,  were  enjoined  to  marry  one  of  their 
own  tribe,  and  even  some  kinsman,  lest  the  estate 
should  go  to  nnoilier  tribe  or  famuy. 

The  marriage  vow  was  a  covenant  between  the 
father  and  the  brother  of  the  bride  and  the  father  of  the 
bridegroom.  The  vow  was  made  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses.  By  the  vow,  not  only  whs  the  wedlock 
confirmed,  but  the  amount  of  presents  was  deter- 
mined which  was  to  .be  given  to  the  brothers,  and  also 
the  dowry  which  accrued  to  the  father.  The  latter 
ivas  the  case,  inasmuch  as  the  bride,  formerly,  was 
valued  at  a  certain  price,  the  medium  estimation  of 
which,  in  the  time  of  Moses,  was  thirty  shekels.  The 
(laughter,  however,  was  sometimes  parted  with  without 
any  compensation,  and  sometimes  also  received  a 
dowiy. 

When  the  day  of  marriage  had  arrived,  which  was 
commonly  some  ten  or  twelve  montiis  after  the  agree- 
ment to  marry  was  made,  the  bride,  having  previously 
visiled  the  batb,  adorned  lierpclf  very  riclily  with  ap- 
propriate ornaments,  particularly  the  head.  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  bridegroom  to  see  that  a  feast  was  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  About  evening,  the  bride- 
groom, clothed  with  the  festival  robe,  attended  with  a 
company  of  young  men  of  about  the  same  age,  and 
regaled  with  songs  and  instrumental  music,  conducted 
the  bride  from  her  father's  house.  She  was  in  like 
manner  conducted  by  virgins  of  her  own  age  to  his 
father's  house. 

In  the  time  of  our  Savior,  whenever  the  bride  was 
conducted  by  the  bridegroom  and  his  attendants  to  the 
house  of  the  bridegroom's  father,  in  case  it  was  even- 
ing, the  way  before  them  was  lighted  by  a  sort  of 
flambeaux.  After  arriving  at  the  place  where  the 
nuptials  were  to  be  cclcliralod,  all  the  parties  indulged 
in  festivities  and  gaycty  —  the  men  and  women  apart. 
At  length  iho  nuptial  blessing,  viz.,  a  numerous  olf- 
Bpring,  was  implored  upon  the  parties  concerned, — the 
only  ceremony  which  anciently  appears  to  have  been 
performed,  —  as  a  consummation  of  the  marriage. 

Treatment  of  Children.  —  It  was  a  custom,  at  a  very 
early  period,  for  the  father  to  clasp  the  new-born  child 
to  his  bosom,  and  by  this  ceremony  he  was  understood 
to  declare  it  to  be  his  own.  This  practice  was  imi- 
tated by  wives,  who  adopted  the  children  of  their 
maids.  The  news  of  the  birth  of  a  son  was  received 
with  special  gratification.  His  birthday  was  made  a 
festival,  which,  on  each  succeeding  year,  was  cele- 


brated with  renewed  expressions  of  joy.  By  the  ful- 
filment of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  which  took  place 
on  the  eighth  day,  the  male  child  was  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  God.  He  then  received  his  name,  which 
was  frequently  suggested  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
birtii,  or  by  some  peculiarities  in  the  history  of  the 
family.  In  the  East,  it  has  always  been  a  practice  fre- 
quently to  change  names.  Hence  so  many  persons  in 
Scripture  have  two  names. 

The  first  born  was  the  object  of  special  affection  to 
his  parents.  But  before  the  time  of  Moses,  the  right  of 
promogenitiire  might  be  transferred  by  the  father  to 
the  younger  child  ;  yet  the  practice  occasioned  great 
difficulty. 

The  fii"st  bom  inherited  peculiar  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 1.  He  received  a  double  portion  of  the  estate. 
3,  He  was  the  priest  of  the  family.  In  the  .case  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  it  was  transferred  to  that  of  Levi 

by  the  express  command  of  God.  3.  The  first  burfi 
enjoyed  an  authority  over  those  who  were  younger; 
similar  to  that  which  the  father  possessed. 

In  tlie  earliest  limes,  the  offspring  were  nursed  by 
the  mother,  and  that  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  montiis. 
The  day  of  weaning  a  child  was  made  a  festival. 
Nurses  were  employed,  in  certain  cases,  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  in  later  ages,  they  took  the  place  of  the 
mother,  as  ladies  became  more  delicate  and  luxurioys. 

The  sons  remained  in  the  care  of  females  till  the 
fif\h  year;  then  the  father  took  charge  of  them,  and 
they  were  taught  not  only  the  arts  and  duties  of 
life,  but  were  instructed  in  the  Mosaic  law,  and  other 
parts, of  religion.  For  the  purpose  of  a  more  ex- 
tended instruction,  the  son  was  taught  by  a  private 
teacher,  or  else  sent  to  some  priest  or  Levite  who  had 
other  children  under  his  care.  In  this  way  the  scliooh 
of  the,  prop/irts  were  constituted. 

The  daughters  rarely  left  the  apartments  appropri- 
ated to  females.  They  spent  their  time  in  acquiring 
an  acquaintance  with  those  domestic  arts  which  be- 
come a  woman's  situation  and  character.  At  the 
proper  time,  they  were  given  in  marriage,  or  had  the 
worse  fortune  of  being  sold  into  that  state  by  their 
brothers. 

Agricuuure.  —  Agriculture,  as  also  the  keeping  of 
flocks  and  herds,  was  an  art  of  the  primitive  ages ; 
and  the  Hebrews,  doubtless,  learned  the  value  and  best 
methods  of  cultivating  the  soil  while  remaining  in  Egypt 

The  laws  of  Moses  especially  favored  agriculture, 
as  will  have  already  been  seen  from  the  history  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  was  on  political  accounts,  as  well  aa 
from  the  disposition  and  habits  of  the  people,  held  in 
high  repute.  The  naturally  fertile  soil  of  Palestine 
was  made  more  fertile  by  the  pains  taken  to  enrich  it. 
The  means  were,  principally,  clearing  of  the  soil  of 
stones,  irrigation,  the  application  of  ashes,  the  ma- 
nuring with  dung,  and  the  burning  over  the  surface  of 
the  ground  after  the  sabbatical  year,  thus  consummg 
the  wild  products  of  that  year. 

The  different  kinds  <f  grain  and  pulse.,  cultivated 
by  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  were  wheat,  millet,  spelt, 
barley,  beans,  lentils,  meadow-cumin,  6cc.  They 
also  raised  flax  and  cotton,  which  grew  on  trees  and 
bushes.  The  cotton  was  enclosed  in  what  may  be 
called  the  nuts  of  the  tree.  A  species  of  cucumber 
was  raised,  melons,  aiid  perhaps  rice. 

The  instruments  of  agriculture  were  of  a  very  rude 
and  simple  kind,  at  the  beginning.  Sharp  sticks  only 
were  ilicn  used  in  the  culture  of  thf!  soil.    By  these 
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the  ground  was  loosened,  until  spades  and  sliovels,  and 
not  long  after  ploughs,  wore  invented.  All  these  in- 
struments, as  well  as  the  pickaxe  and  mattock,  were 
well  known  in  ihe  lime  of  Moses.  The  firet  plough 
was  doubtless  nothing  more  than  a  stout  limb  of  a  tree, 
which  projected  over  another  shortened  and  pointed 
limb.  On  this  rough  material  improvements  were 
grafted,,  till  it  became  an  efficient  instrument,  and  the 
most  important  in  the  culture  of  the  soil. 

The  beasts  of  burden  employed  in  agriculture  were 
bulls  and  cows,  he  asses  and  she  asses ;  but  it  was 
forbidden  to  yoke  an  ass  with  an  ox,  that  is,  with  a 
bull  or  cow,  for  with  the  Hebrews  there  was  no  otiier 
ox.  When  the  animal  became  unmanageable  through 
rich  pasturage,  its  nostrils  were  perforated,  and  a  ring 
made  of  iron  or  twisted  cord  was  thrust  through,  to 
which  a  rope  was  fastened.  This  so  impeded  the 
respiration,  that  the  most  turbulent  might  be  tiianaged 
with  ease. 

The  sowing  of  wheat  was  performed  in  the  autum- 
nal months ;  barley  was  committed  to  the  earth  in  the 
months  of  Januaiy  and  February.  The  land  was 
ploughed,  and  the  quantity  which  was  ploughed  by  a 
yoke  of  oxen  in  one  day  was  called  a  yokei  or  acre. 
In  Palestine,  die  crops  are  as  advanced  in  the  month 
of  February,  as  they  are  in  this  country  in  the 
month  of  May.  .  The  crops  in  the  southern  parts,  and 
in  the  plains,  come  to  maturity  about  the  middle  of 
April,  but  are  three  or  more  weeks  later  in  the  north- 
ern and  mountainous  sections. 

The  reapers  consisted  of  masters,  children,  men- 
servants,  maidens,  and  hired  laborers.  Merry  and 
cheerful,  they  were  still  Intent  upon  their  labor,  and  the 
song  of  joy  iniglit  be  heard  on  every  side.  Travellers 
congratulated  them  on  the  rich  harvest,  which  was  at- 
tributed to  the  beneficence  of  the  Deity,  and  considered 
a  great  honor ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  sterility  of 
soil  was  supposed  to  be  a  divine  punishment  and 
disgrace.  It  was  required  that  the  corners  of  the 
field  and  the  gleanings  should  be  left  for  the  poor. 

In  the  East,  the  land  generally  yields  ten  fold, — 
rarely  twenty  or  thirty ;  but  formerly  it  yielded  thirty, 
sixty,  and  a  hundred  fold.  (See  Matt.  xiii.  8,  and 
Gen.  xxvi.  12.)  This  agrees  with  accounts  given  by 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  and  Pliny. 

The  culture  of  vineyards,  in  Palestine,  was  quite  im- 
portant. Its  soil  yif^I'Jod  the  best  of  wine  in  great 
quantities.  At  the  present  day,  the  clusters  of  the 
vine  grow  to  the  weight  of  twelve "  pounds.  The 
grapes  are  large,  and  mostly  red  or  black,  whence 
originated  the  expression  blood  of  grapes.  The  sea- 
son of  vintage,  which  was  commonly  in  the  latter  part 
of  our  summer  or  the  former  part  of  our  autumn,  was 
a  most  joyful  one.  On  all  sides  were  shoutings  when 
the  grapes  were  plucked  off  and  carried  to  the  wine- 
press, which  was  in  the  vineyard.  The  treading  of 
the  wine-press  was  also  attended  with  glee,  though 
laborious  in  itself,  and  unfavorable  to  cleanliness. 
The  treadeirs,  as  they  jumped  with  the  sound  of  music, 
exclaimed  what  may  be  rendered  from  the  Hebrew, 
Ho  up  ! 

Manufactures.  — Not  many  trades  or  manufactures 
could  have  been  carried  on  by  the  Israelites  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Solomnn,  as  they  had  been,  through  all  the 
previous  periods  of  their  liistory,  engaged  in  agriculture 
or  war.  Still  these  objects  received  some  measure  of 
ivttention,  inasmuch  as  they  were  matters  of  necc^ity. 
Theii  ancestors  and  the  early  fathers  of  the  world  had, 


by  degrees,  invented  various  articles  for  use,  and  even 
for  ornament.  Before  the  flood,  mention  is  made  of 
artificers  in  brass  and  iron,  as  also  of  musical  instru- 
ments. The  building  of  the  ark  implied  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  mechanic  arts  to  no  small  extent. 

This  knowledge,  doubtless,  was  retained  after  the 
deluge,  by  the  family  who.  survived  that  catastrophe. 
Hence,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  we  find  mention 
made  of  many  things,  such  as  edifices,  utensils,  and 
ornaments,  which  imply  an  acquaintance  with  the 
arts. 

F.gypt,  in  early  times,  excelled  all  other  naldons  in 

a  knowledge  of  the  arts.  The  Hebrews,  in  conse 
quence  of  remaining  several  centuries  in  that  country, 
could  scarcely  fail  of  learning  somewhat  of  the  handi- 
craft in  which  their  masters  were  adepts.  Hence  we 
find  among  them  men  who  were  sufficiently  skilful 
for  the  construction  and  ornament  of  ihe  tabernacle. 
Soon  after  the  death  of  .loshu;\,  irientlon  is  made  of 
the  valley  of  craftsmen,,  and  also  of  artificers  in  gold 
and  silver.  The  arts,  however,  could  not  be  then  said 
greatly  to  flourish.  Some  of  the  less  complicated  ai>d 
difficult  instruments  used  in  agi'iculture,  each  one 
made  for  himself.  The  women  spun,  wove,  and  em- 
broidered, and  this  even  beyond  the  wants  of  their 
families.  They  had  a  surplus  for  sale  or  barter.  For 
the  more  difficult  performances,  Ihey  had  a  moderate 
number  of  artificers,  who  were  not  servants  and  slaves, 
as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  but  men  of  rank. 
As  lu.xury,  however,  increased,  this  class  of  citizens 
became  quite  numerous,  as  in  the  days  of  Solomon 
and  subsequently. 

During  the  captivity,  many  Hebrews  applied  them- 
selves to  the  arts  and  merchandise.  Afterwards, 
when  they  were  scattered  abroad  among  different 
nations,  it  was  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  Talmiidists 
that  all  parents  should  give  each  child  some  art  oi' 
handicraft.  Accordingly,  we  find  in  the  New.  Testa- 
ment that  several  of  the  principal  characters  mentione(^ 
therein  were  mechanics  or  craftsmen. 

Commerce. — The  most  ancient  accounts  of  Eastern 
countries  make  mention  of  the  business  of  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  means  of  his  traffic,  viz.,  public  roads, 
fording- places,  bridges,  beasts  of  burden,  ships,  &c. 
For  the  common  purposes  of  security  against  depre- 
dations in  the  land  trade,  the  Oriental  merchants  trav- 
efled,  in  companv.  as  is  practised  in  Asia  at  the  present 
day.  The  name  caravaji  is  given  to  a  large  company 
of  this  kind.  Every  caravan  had  a  leader,  to  conduct 
it  through  the  desert.  This  was  an  arrangement 
adopted  among  the  .lews,  as  among  other  Eastern 
nations,  whenever  a  large  company  was  to  go  to  Jeru- 
salem. A  caravanserai  is  named  in  the  story  of  .Toseph. 

In  the  Mosaic  code,  there  appears  to  be  no  enact- 
ment in  favor  of  commerce  ;  the  reason  is,  that  the 
Hebrew  people  could  not  mingle  with  foreign  idolatrous 
nations  without  injury.  But  the  great  established  fes- 
tivals of  the  nation  gave  occasion  for  some  mercantile 
intercourse,  and  the  law  of  Moses  did  riot  interdict 
even  foreign  commerce.  It  was,  however,  neglected 
in  the  following  reigns ;  and  .it  was  not  until  after 
several  centuries  that  it  became  so  considerable  in 
Jerusalem — in  the  time  of  Ezekiel — as  to  give  occa- 
sion of  envy  even  to  the  Tyrians  themselves.  After 
the  captivity,  a  great  number  of  Jews  became  mei- 
charus,  and  travelled,  for  the  purpose  of  traffic,  intc 
various  countries. 

Money ^  Weights  and  Measures.  —  For  the  carrying 
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)n  of  commerce,  coin,  and  a  well-understood  sys- 
.em  of  weights  and  measures,  were  required.  In  tlie 
East,  weigiits  and  measures  were  regulated  at  a  very 
early  period.  As  far  as  concerned  the  Hebrews,  Mo- 
ses made  the  necessary  regulations ;  and  models  for 
weights,  &c.,  were  deposited  in  the  tabernacle  at  first, 
afterwards  in  the  temple  ;  consequently,  when  the  tem- 
ple was  destroyed,  ihey  perished  with  it..  While  in 
captivity,  this  people  used  the  weights  and  measures 
of  their  masters ;  and  therefore  a  distinction  is  to  be 
made  between  the  standards  before  and  after  the  cap- 
tivity. Concerning  the  former,  they  cannot  be  accu- 
rately determined.  We  can  come  no  nearer  than  by  a 
reference  to  those  parts  of  the  human  body  from  which 
the  Jews,  and,  indeed,  almost  all  nations,  have  taken 
their  measures  of  length,  viz.,  a  digit,  a  palm,  a  span, 
a  cubit,  &c. 

In  Oriental  countries,  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Abraham,  the  value  of  goods  was  estimated  at  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  silver,  the  purity  of  which  was  taken 
into  account  by  the  merchant.  But  there  is  no  trace 
of  stamped  silver,  or  coin,  previous  to  the  captivity. 
Nbr,  indeed,  was  it,  at  that  early  period,  divided  in 
pieces  of  an  equal  size ;  tliough  rings  were  very  early 
used  in  Egypt.  It  was  commonly  weighed  out  in  bal- 
ances, or  by  means  of  an  instrument  answering  to 
the  modem  steelyards.  Merchants  were  accordingly 
m  the  habit  of  carrying  about  with  them  balances 
and  weights,  in  a  sort  of  pouch  or  bag.  The  weights 
wore  stones.  Persons  who  were  disposed  to  be  fraudu- 
'ent  sometimes  carried  two  sets  of  weights,  a  lieavier 
and  a  lighter  set,  using  them  as  best  suited  their 
interest.  Gold  was  weighed  like  other  articles,  oven 
as  late  as  David's  time,  it  not  being  used  as  a  stand- 
ard of  value,  but  held  merely  as  a  precious  article 
of  commerce. 

The  coin  which  the  Jews  used  after  the  captivity 
was  the  Persian,  Grecian,  and  Roman.  They  had  no 
mint  of  their  own  tii!  the  time  of  the  Maccabean 
princes ;  then  they  coined  gold  and  silver  for  them- 
selves. The  Jewish  prince  Simon  struck  off  a  cur- 
rency under  the  denomination  of  shekels,  which 
weighed  each  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight  grains. 
The  value  of  the  silver  shekel,  in  English  money,  was 
two  shillings,  three  pence,  and  three  farthings  —  fifty- 
five  cents.  When  coined  in  gold,  its  value  was  one 
pound,  sixteen  shillings,  six  pence  —  about  eight  dol- 
lars and  twenty-five  cents. 

Architecture.  —  As  an  art,  architecture  was  not 
greatly  cultivated  in  Palestine.  Although  they  had 
ingenious  men  and  architects  em[)loy<^d  on  their  pub- 
lic buildings,  ycit  they  yielded  the  palm  lo  the  Tyri- 
ans,  and  were  willing  to  be  instructed  by  them.  The 
palaces  erected  by  David  and  Solomon,  and  especially 
the  temple,  during  the  reign  of  the  iafter,  show  that  a 
taste  and  a  love  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful  in 
architecture  had  arisen  in  the  nation,  or  rather  in  the 
mind  of  these  princes.  But  it  seems  to  have  become 
no  permanent  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  mind,  or 
perhaps  the  means  of  indulging  a  taste  of  this  kind 
were  most  wanting  in  after  times.  The  two  several 
temples  that  followed  after  the  destruction  of  the  first 
were  inferior,  in  beauty  and  splendor,  to  that  of  Solo- 
mon, although  the  last  one,  built  by  Herod  the  Great, 
was  a  noble  piece  of  art. 

There  are  no  architectural  remains  of  the  earlier 
[icriods  of  Jewish  history  — none  as  late  as  the  times 
!>f  our  Savior,  unless  it  may  be  the  sepulchres,  those 


"  everlasting  houses  "  that  are  scattered  over  the  coun- 
try. The  most  beautiful,  called  the  royal  sepulchres, 
are  situated  in  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  were  prob- 
ably the  work  of  the  Herods.  The  fine  arts  of  the 
imitative  kind,  such  as  painting  and  sculpture,  seem 
not  to  have  flourished,  or  even  to  have  been  much 
known  among  the  Hebrews,  unless  some  of  the  decQ'^ 
rations  of  the  temple  or  sepulchral  monuments  may 
be  cited  as  specimens,  particularly  of  the  latter. 

Music.  —  The  Hebrew  people  could  have  been 
scarcely  otherwise  than  attached  to  music,  and  skilled 
in  it,  in  view  of  their  poetic  genius.  In  poetry  they 
were  distinguished,  as  we  shall  soon  see  ;  and  music 
is  coeval  with  that.  Music  and  poetry  went  hand 
in  hand.  The  bard  himself  sung  his  own  poems, 
accompanying  bis  voice  with  instruments. 

The  occasions  and  themes  of  music,  with  the  Israel- 
ites, were  chiefly  marriages,  anniversary  birthdays, 
anniversaries  of  victories,  inaugurations  of  kings,  pub- 
lic worship,  and  the  great  festivals  of  the  nation.  The 
Levites  were  the  lawful  musicians  in  the  taberna- 
cle and  temple;  but  any  one  who  chose  might  use 
musical  instruments  on  other  occasions,  except  the 
holy  silver  trumpets,  which,  were  interdicted.  The 
four  thousand  Levites  who  were  consecrated  to  sacred 
musical  performances  in  the  tabernacle,  David  divided 
into  twenty-four  classes.  These  sang  psalms,  and  ac- 
companied them  with  music.  The  times  and  succession 
of  their  duties  were  assigned  to  them.  This  arrange- 
ment was  continued  after  the  erection  of  the  temple, 
and  transmitted  till  the  period  of  Jerusalem's  overthrow. 
It  was  even  continued  after  the  captivity ;  but,  from 
that  period,  both  the  music  and  poetry  deteriorated. 

The  instruments  of  music  most  in  use  among  the 
Jews  were  the  harji  and  psaltery,  which  were  stringed 
instruments;  the  organ,  or  shepherd's  pipe,  the  ti'um- 
pct,  both  crooked  and  straight,  and  an  instrument 
called  liatil,  which  were  wind  instruments;  and  also 
difl'erent  sorts  of  drums,  as  the  timbrel,  cymbal,  and 
menaaneim.  There  were  others,  as  higgaion,  gittith, 
&c.,  whose  use  is  little  known.  It  was  loud  and 
noisy  music,  in  which  the  people  delighted.  But  their 
taste  is  not  properly  a  matter  of  criticism  with  us,  at 
so  distant  an  age,  and  with  habits  so  dissimilar. 

Learning.  —  Books  and  writings  are  spoken  "of  in 
the  times  of  Moses,  as  is  well  known.  A  record  of 
observations  on  the  heavenly  bodies  at  Babylon  must 
have  commenced,  by  all  accounts,  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Abraham.  But,  as  letters  were  doubtless  in- 
vented for  the  purpose  of  commercial  intercourse, 
they  must  have  been  known  long  before  they  were 
employed  to  transmit  the  motions  of  the  stars. 

Letters,  thus  early  known,  were  communicated 
through  all  the  East  and  West  by  the  Phtenician  mer- 
chants and  colonies,  of  which  fact  a  strong  evidence 
exists  in  the  similarity  of  the  diflerent  alphabets,  be- 
traying a  common  origin.  The  Hebrew  patriarchs 
received  their  alphabet  from  their  Piiomlcian  neigh- 
bors, or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  from  the  Canaanites. 
It  is  certain,  also,  from  the  works  of  their  genealogists, 
that  the  Israelites  preserved  a  knowledge  of  alphabet- 
ical writing  during  their  abode  in  Egypt,  where  essen- 
tially the  same  alphabet  was  in  use.  A  proof  of  the 
fact  is,  moreover,  afforded  by  the  inscription  of  the 
law  on  stones.  We  need  not  here  mention  the  mate 
rials  'on  which  written  characters  were  impres.sed,  oi 
the  instruments  of  writing,  as  they  were  common  to 
other  nations  with  the  Hebrews. 
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As  far  back  as  the  time  of  Moses,  ^oeir?/ reached, 
not  only  among  the  Hebrews,  but  also  among  some 
other  nations,  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  It  after- 
wards flourished  among  that  people  for  almost  one 
thousand  years.  Besides  exciting  pleasure,  the  design 
of  it  was  to  preserve  historical  narrations,  and  more 
particularly  to  subserve  pious  purposes.  Hebrew  poe- 
try, like  other  true  poetry,  is  characterized  by  ardent 
feelings,  magnificent  thoughts,  beautiful  images,  con- 
densation, strength,  and  elegance  of  expression. 

The  literature  of  the  Hebrews  was  limited  chiefly 
to  ethics,  religion,  the  liistory  of  their  nation,  and  nat- 
ural history,  lis  must  flourishing  era  wns  during  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  these  kuigs  were 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Hebi'ew  authors.  Little 
progress  was  tnade  in  science  and  literature  afler  the 
timo  of  Solomon.  During  their  captivity,  it  is  true, 
they  acquired  many  foreign  notions  with  which 'they 
had  not  been  previously  acquainted ;  and  they  subse- 
quently borrowed  much,  both  of  truth  and  falsehood, 
from  the  philosophy  of  the  Greeks,  The  author  of 
the  book  of  Wisdom,  with  some  other  of  the  Jewish 
writers,  has  made  pretty  good  use  of  ti>e  Greek  phi- 
losophy. It  is  clear,  notwithstanding  this,  that  the 
Jews,  after  the  captivity,  fell  .below  their  ancestors  in 
respect  to  history ;  as  the  published  annals  of  that 
period  are  not  of  a  kindred  character  with  those  of  the 
primitive  ages  of  the  country. 

'rhe  Bible  is  an  ample  testimony  to  the  art  of  his- 
torical writing,  as  well  as  to  the  ethics,  religion,  and 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  It  relates  the  prominent 
events  from  the  creation  down  to  the  fifth  century  be- 
fore Christ,  and  it  speaks  of  several  historical  works 
which  have  iujw  yierished.  The  prophets  among  the 
Hebrews  recorded  the  events  of  their  own  times,  and 
in  the  earliest  periods  the  genealogists  interwove  many 
historical  events  with  their  accounts  of  the  succession 
of  families.  In  giving  a  concise  account  of  the  gene- 
alogy of  a  person,  the  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the  Arabs, 
took  the  liberty  to  omu,  according  to  their  pleasure, 
one  or  more  generations. 

Little  appears  in  regard  to  the  acquaintance  which 
the  ancient  Israelites  had  with  the  sciences;  but  arith- 
metic and  astronomy  must  have  been  known,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  enumerations  that  are  made,  and 
the  divisions  of  time,  that  are  found  in  the  Bible. 
In  regard  to  mathematics,  also  —  geometry,  mensura- 
tion, navigation,  &c.  —  so  far  us  a  knowledge  of  these 
was  required  by  the  condition  and  employments  of  the 
people,  we  may  suppose  tiiat  It  actually  existed,  al- 
though nothing  is  directly  recorded  on  these  subjects. 

Dwc! lings. —The  dwellings  or  shelters  of  the  early 
fathers  of  mankind  were  at  first  shady  trees  and  caves 
—  next  tabernacles  and  tents.  It  was  only  in  the  prog- 
ress of  time  that  houses  were  erected.  These  were 
small  at  firat,  afterwards  larger,  especially  in  extensive 
oitip"  The  addition  of  stories  was  practised  at  an 
e...y  period,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  construc- 
tion of  Noah's  ark  and  the  tower  of  Babel.  The 
houses  in  Babylon,  and  Thebes  in  Egypt,  were  several 
stories  in  height;  but  in  Palestine,  in  the  time  of 
Joshua,  they  appear  to  have  been  low.  In  the  time  of 
Christ,  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  were 
splendid,  and  built  in  the  style  of  Grecian  architecture. 

In  form,  many  of  the  large  houses  were  tetragonal, 
and  enclosed  a  square  area.  The  proper  definition  of 
a  palace  is  such  a  house,  built  with  turrets  and  walls. 
The  roofs  of  the  houses  were  flat ;  and  this  is  atill  the 


custom  of  the  Orientals.  They  often  ascend  these 
roofs,  to  enjoy  a  purer  air,  to  sleep  on  them,  or  for 
purjjoses  of  convenience  or  luxury.  To  prevent  one 
from  falling,  the  roofs  arc  surrounded  by  a  breast- 
work or  wall  which  is  as  high  as  the  breast.  In  regard 
(o  the  Hebrews,  this  was  required  by  law.  The  gate  or 
door  opening  to  the  streets  was  shut,  and  one  of  the 
servants  acted  the  part  of  a  porter.  The  space  imme- 
diately inside  of  the  gate  was  called  the  porchy  and 
was  square.  ■  On  one  side  of  it  was  erected  a  seat  for 
the  accommodation  of  those  strangers  who  were  wait- 
ing to  be  received  into  the  interior  of  the  house. 

From  the  porch  was  the  passage  through  a  second 
door  on  to  the  quadrangular  area  or  court.  This  was 
commonly  paved  with  marble  of  various  kinds.  The 
court  was  generally  surmounted  on  all  sides  with  a 
cloister,  penstyle,  or  covered  walk,  over  which,  if  the 
house  had  more  than  one  story,  was  a  gallery  of  the 
same  dimensions,  supported  by  columns.  Large  com- 
panies were  received  into  the  court,  as  at  nuptials, 
circumcision,  &c.  The  back  part  of  the  house  was 
allotted  to  the  women,  the  door  of  which  was  almost 
always  kept  locked,  and  opened  only  to  the  master 
of  the  house. 

The  chambers  were  large  and  spacious,  and  con- 
structed so  as  to  extend  round  the  whole  of  the  open 
court.  The  houses,  or  palaces,  so  called,  expressly 
made  for  summer^  were  very  large,  and  in  point  of 
height  did  not  yield  much  to  modern  churches.  The 
lower  stories  were  frequently  under  ground,  and  the 
front  of  these  buildings  faced  the  north,  so  that  cool 
breezes,  which  In  the  summer  blow  from  that  quarter, 
might  be  enjoyed. 

There  is  no  mention  made  of  kitchens,  or  places  for 
cooking,  unless  in  a  single  place  in  Ezekie!.  The 
use  of  chimneys  for  the  conveyance  of  smoke  was  not 
known  to  tlie  Hebrews.  Those  of  modern  construc- 
tion were  invented  in  the  fourteenth  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  Hebrews,  however,  like  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East  at  the  present  day,  had  openings  in 
their  houses,  by  which  the  smoke  might  escape. 

The  windows  looked  from  the  front  chambers  Into 
the  court  —  from  the  female  apartments  into  the  gar- 
den behind  the  house.  Occasionally  a  window  was  to 
be  seen  which  looked  toward  the  street.  The  windows 
were  large,  and  extended  almost  to  the  floor ;  they 
were  not  set  with  glass,  but  latticed. 

Furniture  and  Utensils.  —  The  furniture  and  uten- 
sils of  a  house  were  few  and  simple  in  the  most 
ancient  periods.  The  most  essential,  such  as  some 
sort  of  an  oven  to  bake  In,  and  a  hand-mill,  were  first 
possessed.  Afterward  domestic  implements  were 
multiplied  in  the  form  of  pots,  kettles,  leathern  bottles, 
plates,  cups,  and  pitchers. 

Mats  of  carpet  were  used  to  cover  the  flooi-s,  which 
were  supplied  also  with  a  kind  of  mattress  of  coarse 
materials,  for  the  purpose  of  rest.  Bolsters,  which 
were  a  nicer  article,  were  also  used.  In  tlie  place  of 
these,  the  poorer  class  made  use  of  skins.  The  He 
brews  appear  to  have  had  a  kind  of  bed  which  resem 
bled  the  Persian  settees  —  sofes,  so  called  —  having  a 
back  and  sides.  These  were  furnished  also  with 
bolsters. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  mats  and  carpets  from  being 
soiled,  it  was  not  permitted  to  wear  shoes  or  sandals 
into  the  room.  These  were  left  at  the  door.  Lamps, 
which  were  led  with  the  oil  of  olives,  were  kept  burn- 
ing all  the  night.    The  lamps  of  the  opulent,  if  it  may 
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(be  inferred  from  the  golden  lamp  of  the  tabernacle, 
were  rich  and  beautiful. 

Food  and  Drink. — Anterior  to  the  deluge,  the  Jle.'^h 
vf  animals  was  doubtless  converted  into  food,  else 
.iieir  distinction  into  clean  and  unclean  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6) 
would  not  have  been  observed.  After  that  catas- 
trophe, animals  are  expressly  mentioned  as  being 
slain  for  food.  But  as  neither  the  flavor  nor  nutritious 
quality  of  meat,  in  warm  countries,  makes  it  very  de- 
sirable^  so  Jruits,  bread,  olives  and  milk  are  usually 
preferred. 

Com  was  originally  eaten  without  any  preparation ; 
nor  had  this  custom  gone  entirely  into  disuse  in  the 
time  of  our  Savior.  (Matt.  xii.  1.)  Parching  it  became 
early  a  very  common  mode  of  preparing  it  as  food. 
Tlie  idea  of  mortars,  and  eventuaHy  of  mills,  was  at 
length  suggested.  Fine  meal  —  that  is,  common  grain 
ground  or  beaten  fine  —  is  spoken  of  as  far  back  as 
the  days  of  Abraham,  when,  of  course,  the  means  of 
grinding  grain  must  have  been  known.  The  mill 
common  among  the  Hebrews  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  now  used  in  Egypt  and  the  East.  It  consisted 
of  two  circular  stones,  the  lower  one  fixed  in  the  floor, 
and  the  upper  one  movable,  having  a  hole  in  it  to  re- 
ceive the  grain,  and  a  handle  attached,  by  which  it 
was  moved  on  the  lower  one,  and  in  this  way  the 
grain  was  broken. 

Each  individual  family  had  its  own  mill;  which  was 
used  daily — as  farinaceous  food,  in  the  East,  becomes 
insipid  and  unpleasant  the  second  day.  The  supply 
had,  therefore,  to  be  constant.  The  mill  was  com- 
monly turned  by  two  persons  —  tlie  lowest  maid-ser- 
vants —  who  sat  opposite  to  each  other.  One  impelled 
the  mill  half  way  round,  the  other  completed  the  rev- 
olution.   The  labor  was  severe  and  deemed  menial. 

The  baking  of  bread  wjik  luiciently  performed  by 
women,  however  high  their  stations  :  ai'k^rwards,  as 
'uxury  prevailed,  the  business  was  given  up  to  iheir 
maids.  The  bread  was  made  into  thin,  round  cakes, 
about  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter:  it  was  not  cut 
with  a  knife,  but  broken.  There  were  several  sorts  of 
ovens,  or  places  for  baking,  in  use,  but  they  cannot 
here  be  described. 

The  cooking  was  generally  done  by  the  matron  of 
the  family,  though  the  services  of  the'maids  were  liable 
to  be  required.  Vegetables,  lentils  especially,  which 
are  greatly  delighted  in  to  this  day  among  the  Orien- 
tals, were  the  principal  food.  Cakes  mixed  with 
honey  were  also  much  esteemed.  Flesh  was  com- 
monly served  up  for  special  occasions.  As  luxury, 
however,  increased,  animal  food  came  more  into  vogue. 
The  meats  common  in  our  times  were  partaken  of, 
but  the  flesh  of  lambs  and  kids  was  esteemed  the 
choicest  of  any.  The  custom  of  the  East,  prevalent 
at  tlie  prc-^ont  day,  in  cooking  all  the  flesh  of  a  slain 
animal  at  once  —  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  preserving 
it  in  a  warm  climate  —  was  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews. 

As  all  are  aware,  some  sorts  of  food  were  inter- 
dicted to  the  Hebrews,  The  distinction  was  made 
between  clean  and  unclean  animals — between  what  it 
was  lawful  to  eat  and  what  unlawful.  The  object  of 
the  interdiction  was  to  prevent  the  Hebrews  from  eat- 
ing with  the  Gentiles,  or  frequenting  their  idolatrous 
feasts,  by  means  of  which  they  would  be  in  danger  of 
falling  into  idolatry. 

The  drink  of  the  Hebrews,  In  addition  to  water,  was 
wino;  and  sometimes  what  is  called  strong  drink, — 
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sikera,  —  which  was  made  of  dates  and  various  sorts 
of  seeds  and  roots.  As  wine  in  F,astera  countries  is 
rich,  its  use  led  to  cbricty,  and  the  strong  drink  sjioken 
of  was  sufficiently  powerful,  also,  to  produce  intoxi- 
cation. It  was,  however,  usually  drunk  mixed  with 
water.  From  the  pure  wine  and  sikera  there  was 
made  an  artificial  drink,  which  was  taken  at.  meals, 
witli  vegetables  and  bread.  (Kuth  ii,  4.)  It  was  also 
a  common  drink,  and  was  used  by  the  Koman  soldiers. 
(Matt.  xxviL  48.)  The  Talmudlsts  speak  of  a  kind 
of  wine  called  vinegar,  whence  the  passage  in  Matt, 
xxvii.  34  may  be  elucidated.  The  effects  produced 
by  the  use  of  ,  wine  furnish  many  scriptural  tropes. 

Dress.  —  The  art  of  manhfacturing  clothes  by  spin- 
ning and  wriLviiig,  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  as  would 
apjiear  iVoru  several  allusions  contained  in  the  books 
of  Genesis  and  Job.  The  Egyptians  were  skilled  in 
the  manufacture  of  cloth.  The  Israelites,  while  living 
among  them,  acquired  the  art,  and  even  excelled  their 
masters.  ■  The  cloth  most  esteemed  was  cotton ;  next 
to  that,  woollen,  and  linen.  White  cotton  cloth  was 
considered  the  most  splendid  dress.  White,  purple, 
and  scarlet,  were  the  colors  which  the  Hebrews  pre- 
ferred in  their  clotliing. 

Among  the  different  articles  worn  on  the  different 
parts  of  the  body,  we  may  first  name  the  tunic.  This 
was  a  piece  of  cloth,  commonly  linen,  which  encircled 
the  whole  body;  it  was  bound  with  a  girdle,  and  de- 
scended to  the  knees.  As  the  lower  folds  of  the. 
tunic  were  liable  to  be  lifted  up  with  the.  wind,  it  was 
expedient  to  have  an  under  garment,  which,  in  the 
time  of  Moses,  reached  only  from  the  loins  to  the 
knees ;  but  in  the  progress  of  time,  it  was  extended 
down  to  the  ankles. 

In  order  that  the  tunic  should  not  impede  a  person 
in  walking,  it  was  the  custom  to  wear  girdles.  These 
were  of  different  sorts  ;  but  the  more  valuable  one  was 
wrought  of  cotton  or  flax,  and  sometimes  of  silk.  The 
girdle  had  a  clasp  by  which  it  was  fastened  over  the 
tore  part  of  the  body.  It  was  the  custom  of  the  He- 
brews to  carry  a  knife  or  poniard  in  the  girdle,  as  is 
practiced  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day. 

There  were -several  upper  garments  worn  among 
the  Hebrews,  as,  for  instance,  a  garment  which  an- 
swered the  purpose  of  a  cloak.,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  cloth,  nearly  square  ;  its  size  varied,  though  it  was 
commonly  large.  It  also  answered  the  purpose  of 
carrying  burdens,  and,  with  the  poor,  served  as  a  blan- 
ket. On  this  account,  the  Mosaic  law  directed  that  the 
upper  garment  when  given  as  a  pledge,  should  not 
be  retained  over  niglit.  Hats,  or  turbans,  were  in  use. 
The  ep/iod,  worn  over  the  breast  and  back,  was  more 
appropriately  the  garment  of  the  high  priest, 

Onginally,  no  covering  was  used  for  the  feet  but 
.wndals.,  which  were  bound  around  the  foot  with  thongs 
of  leather.  They  were  put  off  when  people  entered  a 
house,  and  put  on  as  they  left  it.  It  was  the  business 
of  the  lowest  servants  to  loose  and  bind  on  sandals. 
The  expressions  in  the  Gospels,  to  loose  one's  shoes, 
and  to  bind  them,"  are  proverbial,  and  mean  the  same 
thing-— the  business  of  a  servant.  As  stockings  were 
not  known,  the  feet  became  dirty  and  soiled  ;  accord- 
ingly, upon  entering  a  house,  when  the  sandals  were 
laid  aside,  the  feet  were  washed,  which  was  also  the 
office  of  the  lowest  servants.  The  master  of  a  family, 
however,  occasionally  performed  the  office,  when  dis- 
tinguished vkitors  came. 

Among  the  Hebrews,  .the  heard  was  considered  a 
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great  ornament,  as  it  is  to  this  day  among  the  Eastern 
nations.  It  was  not  allowable  to  toucii  it,  except  as  it 
was  to  be  kissed.  To  pluck  or  shave  the  beard,  or 
injure  it  in  any  way,  was  looked  upon  as  a  gi-eat  dis- 
grace. A  heavy  head  of  hair  was  also  esteemed  a 
special  ornament ;  it  was  combed,  and  set  in  order, 
and  anointed,  particularly  on  festive  occasions.  Bald- 
ness was  a  source  of  contempt. 

The  veil  was  indispensable  in  the  dress  of  the  He- 
brew women,  as  it  is  in  the  East  at  present.  All  far 
males,  excepting  maid-servants  and  others  of  a  low 
condition  in  life,  as  also  those  of  ill  fame  —  wore  the 
veil ;  nor  did  thev  ever  lay  it  aside,  unless  in  the 
presence  of  servants,  and  those  relatives  with  whom 
nuptials  were  interdicted.  There  were  many  kinds 
of  veils  in  use,  not  necessary  here  to  be  described,  just 
as  they  are  worn  by  Asiatic  ladies  at  this  day.  Rings, 
pendants,  necklaces,  bracelets,  &x;.,  were  in  use  as 
ornaments,  particularly  by  females,  whose  dress  was 
always  expensive. 

The  dress  worn  on  festive  occasions  was  very 
splendid.  Vast  expense  was  bestoWed  upon  it,  both 
as  respected  quality  and  number  of  garments;  and  as 
the  fashion  was  unvarying,  these  accumulated  from 
generation  to  generation.  It  was  white,  and,  as  often 
as  the  festival  returned,  was  newly  washed,  and  per- 
fumed with  myri'h,  cassia,  and  aloes.  The  mourning 
dress  was  sackcloth.  It  was  merely  a  sack  thrown 
over  the  person,  and  extended  down  to  the  knees, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  had  arm-holes  for  the  admis- 
sion of  the  arms.  The  material  was  a  coarse,  dark 
cloth  of  goat's  hair. 

Classes  and  Orders  of  Men.  —  There  were  the 
common  people,  undistinguished  by  office  or  authority, 
who  constituted  the  vast  propoilion  of  the  Hebrew 
nation  —  as  is  the  case  in  every  country  of  every  period. 
These  consisted  of  agriculturists,  artisans,  traders,  ser- 
vants, &;c.  In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  under 
■the  heads  of  Government  and  Eeligion,  it  may  be 
remarked  that  under  the  supreme  authority,  whether 
theocratical  or  monarchical,  there  were  always  judges, 
genealogists,  the  heads  of  families  or  clans,  and  the 
princes  of  the  tribes.  These  acted  the  part  of  a  legis- 
lative assembly  to  the  respective  cities  in  or  near 
which  they,  resided. 

Under  the  kings,  there  were  the  royal  counsellors^ 
the  prophets,  who  were  consulted  by  pious  kin^, 
while  kings  of  a  different  character  consulted  sooth- 
sayers and  false  prophets ;  the  seerHary,  or  scribe, 
who  committed  to  writing  the  edicts  and  sayings  of 
the  king,  and  indeed  eveiy  tiling  of  a  public  nature 
that  related  to  the  kingdom ;  and  the  high  ■priest^  who 
had  acceris  to  the  king  in  the  character  of  a  counsellor. 
There  were  officers  of  the  palace,  who  constituted  the 
king^s  domestic  establishment,  and  who  were  numer- 
ous— as,  the  supplier  of  his  table,  the  exactor  of  tribute, 
the  governo:  of  the  palace,  the  keeper  of  the  wardrobe, 
the  king's  friend  or  intimate,  and  the  king's  life-guard. 
The  king's  intimate  was  one  with  whom  he  conversed 
with  the  greatest  familiarity,  and  who  sometimes  had 
the  charge  of  the  kingdom. 

During  the  captivity,  and  subsequent  to  that  period, 
the  class  of  officers  denominated  heads  of  families,  and 
perhaps  likewise  the  princes  of  the  t^bes,  were  con- 
tinued. After  their  return,  they  had  a  chief  who  may 
be  called  president:  such  were  Zerubbabel,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  who  were  invested  with  ample  powers 
uf  government    Before  the  Jews  became  subject  to 


the  Romans,  they  had  restored  the  ancient  monarchy* 
After  that  event,  they  were  governed  by  tetrarcl^  and 
procurators  appointed  by  the  emperor. 

Celehrated  CJiaracters. — All  nations  have  their  dis- 
tinguished or  illustrious  men,  whoso  virtues,  genius,  or 
exploits  become  the  theme  of  admiration  in  every  suc- 
ceeding age.  The  Hebrews  have,. perhaps,  their  full 
propbrtion,  and  are  equally  entitled  to  the  eulogiums 
which  are  passed  upon  a  people  or  race  that  have  con- 
ferred benefits  on  mankind,  through  then-  legislators, 
:  warriors,  kings,  poets,  or  other  eminent  individuals. 
We  have  space  only  for  a  brief  sketch  of  some  of  the 
more  prominent  of  -this  class. 

Abraham,  as  the  immediate  progenitor  of  the  He- 
brew nation,  is  one  of  the  most  renowned  men  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  He  was  the  son  of  Terah,  and 
born  in  Chaldoa.  When  his  falhor  died,  he  was  seven- 
ty-five years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  was  commanded 
by  the  Deity  to  proceed  lo  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
was  promised  to  him  and  his  posterity.  In  the  year 
following,  a  famine  in  the  land  of  Canaan  forced  Abra- 
ham with  his  family  to  go  into  Egypt.  In  the  same 
year,  however,  in  company  with  his  nephew,  Lot,  he 
returned  to  Canaan,  and  at  length  fixed  his  residence 
in  Hebron. 

As  the  incidents  of  his  life  have  been  before  detailed 
in  the  general  narrative  of  the  Hebrew  people,  they 
need  not  here  be  repeated,  except  to  say  that  the 
divine  promises  to  him,  in  respect  to  the  increase 

of  the  family,  and  their  inheritance  in  Canaan, 
were  all  fulfilled,  in  the  face  of  the  most  formidable 
difficulties. 

All  nations  and  ages  have  venerated  Abraham 
"  the  friend  of  God."  Many  of  the  tribes  of  the  Easi 
regard  him  as  their  progenitor,  and  he  is  mentioned 
with  respect  by  the  Arab  of  the  deser  as  well  as  by 
the  Hterai  Hebrew.  He  is  not  celebrated  as  a  con- 
queror, a  man  of  genius,  a  scholar,  or  philosopher,  in 
neither  of  which  characters  did  he  seek  distinction ; 
but  as  a  leader  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  in  a 
dark  and  idolatrous  age  —  the  highest  of  earthly  dis- 
tinctions. 

Little  needs  be  added  to  that  which  has  been  before 
said  of  JbsepA,  the  son  of  Jacob,  in  this  work.  A 
man  of  a  more  extraordinary  character  for  wisdom 
and  goodness,  or  of  more  surprising  turns  of  fortune, 
is  not  to  be  met  with  in  the  range  of  history.  He  was 
the  instrument,  under  God,  of  saving  his  father's  fam- 
ily, and  thus  the  heads  of  the  Hebrew  race  —  when  his 
own  life  had  been  attempted  by  his  brethren,  and  by 
means  flowing  from  this  very  attempt  itself.  The  event 
was  overruled  to  brmg  about  one  of  the  grandest  pur- 
poses recorded  in  history.  Th(^  iriumph  of  innocence, 
and  the  success  of  piety,  in  this  instance,  were  complete 

As  one  of  the  greatest  legislators  of  the  world 
Moses  will  he  remembered  to  the  latest  age.  But 
he  was  more  than  a  legislator.  He  had  received 
a  divine  commission  for  the  deliverance  and  reg- 
ulation of  the  Hebrew  community  ;  and  the  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  is  furnished  by  the  control  which 
he  exercised  over  a  rude  and  intractable  people 
These  could  be  operated  upon  only  by  the  most  pal- 
pable supernatural  agency.  His  institutions  moulded, 
not  only  that  particular  nation,  but  have  had  an  effect 
on  every  civilized  country  down  to  th6  present  day, 
through  Christianity,  in  which  they  were  designed  to 
terminate. 

To  his  own  nation  Moses  was  chieftain,  histonan 
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poet,  lawgiver.  He  was  more  than  all  those  —  he  was 
the  author  of  their  civil  existence.  Other  fbtiiiders  of 
republics,  and  distinguished  legislators,  have  been  —  hke 
Numa  —  already  at  the  head  of  a  settled  and  organized 
community,  or  have  been  voluntarily  invested  in  legisla- 
torial authority,  like  Charondas,  Lycurgus,  and  Solon, 
by  a  people  sufTering  the  inconveniences  of  anarchy. 
Moaes  had  first.lo  form  his  own  pco[)lc,  and  to  bestow  on 
them  a  country  of  their  own,  before  he  could  create  his 
commonwealth.  The  Hebrews  would  either  have  been 
absorbed  in  the  population  of  Egypt,  or  remained  a 
wretched  Biriah  caste,  had  Moses  never  lived.  Yet 
with  singular  disregard  of  his  own  fame,  though  with 
great  advantage  to  his  design,  Moses  uniformly  re- 
ferred fo  an  earlier  and  more  remote  personage — the 
dignity  of  Parent  of  his  peojilc.  The  Jews  were  chil- 
dren of  Abraham,  not  of  Moses." 

Joshua  shone  chiefly  as  a  military  chieftain  under 
a  divine  guidance,  haviiig  a  commission  to  execute  in 
the  conquest  and  destruction  of  the  Canaanitcs.  Hav- 
ing divided  the  land  of  Canaan  among  the  twelve 
tribes,  he  died,  aged  110  years,  (1426  B.  C.)  To  his 
bravery  and  energy,  under  Providence,  the  Israelites 
were  indebted  for  a  home  and  quiet  resting-place, 

Samson,  the  Hercules  of  heathen  antiquity  accord- 
ing to  . some,  had  strength  and  prowess  seldom,  if 
ever,  equalled  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  Endowed 
with  extraordinary  muscular  power,  he  employed 
it  to  avenge  the  Israelites  on  their  oppressors.  His 
exploits  need  not  be  repeated  here.  Some  parts 
of  his  character  are  very  far  from  deserving  Imitation. 

David  was  the  son  of  Jesse  and  anointed  king  of 
Israel  while  keeping  his  father's  flocks.  He  was  a 
valiant,  prospevous,  and  warlike  prince,  and  raised 
himself  and  people,  as  wo  have  seen,  to  great  emi- 
nence and  renown.  His  name  began  to  be  known  and 
celebrated  from  the  time  lie  killed  Goliath,  the  gigantic 
champion  of  the  Pliilislines.  His  military  operations 
were  planned  with  wisdom  and  executed  with  vigor. 

He  was  distinguished  as  a  sacred  ])oet  and  writer 
of  psalms.  No  one  tn  this  department  has  ever 
equalled  him.  Thet^e  inspired  productions  are  markdd 
by  loftiness,  strengtli,  and  felicity  of  expression,  abound- 
ing in  the  sublimest  strains  of  devotion,  conveying  the 
most  important  truths  ,  and  instructions  to  the  mind. 
This  religious  and  high-minded  prince  was  left  to 
fall  into  scandalous  crimes,  in  a  few  instances,  par- 
ticularly in  the  affair  of  Bathsheba:  but  he  bitterly 
repcnied  of  them,  ind  was  restored  to  the  divine  favor. 

Solomon  was  the  son  of  David  by  Bathsheba.  In 
some  respects,  he  stands  higher  than  the  two  individ- 
uals of  the  Hebrew  race  who  were  most  distinguished 
by  genius  and  ca|)acity — Moses  and  David.  Ho  was 
pronounced  the  wisest  of  mankind,  fie  wrote  many 
works,  doubtless  evincive  of  his  vast  comprehension 
of  mind  ;  but  only  his  divinely  inspired  productions 
have  been  preserved  to  instruct  and  edify  mankind. 

Isaiah  was  ihe  son  of  A.mos,  and  of  the  lineage  of 
David.  FTe  propliesied  from  735  to  681  B.  C,  during 
the  reigns  of  several  kings  of  Judah.  He  was  the 
greatest  and  sublimest  of  the  prophets.  He  reproved 
the  profligate  of  his  day  with  boldness,  and  exposed 
with  unsparing  severity  the  many  vices  that  prevailed 
in  the  nation.  The  title  ctf  evangelical  prophet  is  ac- 
corded.to  him  by  way  of  eminence,  from  his  frequent 
allusion  to  and  prediction  of  gospel  times.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  cut  in  two  with  a  wooden  saw,  by  the 
cruel  command  of  Mani^eh  the  king. 


Daniel  was  one  of  those  noble  youths  who  were 
transported  to  Babylon  at  the  first  invasion  ofNcbti- 
chadnezzar,  and  who  were  educated,  with  great  care, 
in  ihe  manners  and  duiies  of  the  oflicei-s  of  the  As- 
syrian court.  He  became  singularly  eminent,  not  only 
in  purity  of  character,  but  by  the  extent  of  his  knowl- 
edge, particularly  In  the  interpretation  of  dreams.  It 
was  by  means  of  this  latter  ciiaracteristic  chiefly,  that 
Daniel,  like  Joseph,  acquired  his  high  distinction.  He 
\vas  called  in  three  several  instances  to  this  inipoiiani 
office  by  his  royal  masters,  arid  was  successful  in 
each. 

For  his  conscientiousness  in  the  matter  of  his  reli- 
gion, he  was  called  to  an  account  in  two  instances,  and 
subjected  to  Ihc  pei'it  of  lerriblc  [luni'^hmeiils,  from, 
which,  however,  be  was  miracutousty  delivered.  Like 
Joseph  in  Egypt,  he  became  one  of  ihe  vi-ziers  or  sittraps 
of  the  Assyi'Ian  em[)ire,  when  It  j>assed  into  tlie  hands 
of  the  Medcs  and  Persians.  IJis  deliverance  from  ihe 
lions'  den  had  raised  him  in  the  esiimation  t)f  Darius, 
and  Daniel  became  invested  wiih  new  dignily.  Ho  be- 
came at  length  ihe  supreme  liead  of  the  pachas  lu 
whom  the  provinces  of  the  vast  Persian  empire  were 
comnutted.  Josc^|ihus  attril>uli>s  to  Daniel,  besides  his 
religious  and  political  wisdom,  great  skill  in  arcliitee- 
ture,  and  ascribes  to  him  the  building  of  the  splendid 
Mausoleum  at  Ecbatana,  where  the  kings  of  Persia 
were  interred. 

Ezra,  the  priest  and  scribe,  is  reckoned  by  the  Jews 
'as  their  greatest  character  next  to  Moses  ;  hence  they 
call  him  "the  second  Moses."  Sent  oul  by  the 
Persian  king  as  governor,  soon  after  the  return, 
he  put  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  ail'airs  of  the  colony 
on  a  stable  footing.  The  great  work  for  which  the 
world  is  so  vastly  indebted  to  him  is  his  revision  of  the 
canon  of  the  Scriptures.  According  to  the  constant 
tradition  of  the  Jews,  he  collected  as  many  copies  of 
the  sacred  books  as  he  could  obtain,  and,  by  correcting 
the  errors  of  former  copyists,  and  by  adding,  in  vari- 
ous places,  what  appeared  to  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  illustrate,  connect,  or  explain,  the  context,  he  pro- 
duced one  perfect  copy,  which  became  the  exemplar 
for  all  subsequent  transcribers.  No  ancient  hooks  have 
come  down  to  us  with  a  thousandth  part  of  t!io  accura- 
cy of  these  ;  and,  as  every  jot  and  tittle  in  them,  every 
dot  and  every  mark,  was  supposed  holy  by  the  Jews, 
infinite  pains  have  always  been  taken  by  transcribers 
to  avoid  errcr ;  so  far,  indeed,  that  the  number  of  times 
each  letter  occurs,  each  word,  each  mark,  &c.,  is 
piously  registered.  Ezra  wrote  the  book  that  bears 
his  name,  and  is  said  to  have  wrltttin  ihe  Chronicles. 

John  Hyrcaniis  was  prince  and  high  jiriest  of  the 
Jews  in  the  second  century  pri^'coding  the  Christian 
era.  He  restored  bis  nation  to  independence  from  The 
power  of  Antioehus,  king  of  Syria,  and  died  106  B.  C, 
lie  was  illustrious  by  his  virtues  and  valor,  as  well  as 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  progenitor  of  a  race  of  princes. 
Pie  was  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Judea  by  a  son  of 
the  same  name,  who  perpetuated  the  Ime  of  Asmonean 
sovereigns. 

Josephus,  the  great  historian  of  the  Jews,  flourished 
during  the  first  centuiy  of  the  Christian  era.  He  was 
the  son  of  Matthias,  and  a  man  of  illustrious  race, 
Hneally  descended  from  a  priestly  family,  the  first  of 
the  twenty-four  coaraes — an,  eminent  distinction.;  By 
his  mother's  side  he  traced  his  genealogy  up  to  the 
Asmonean  princes.  He  had  a  great  reputation  fOt 
early  intelligence  and  memory,    At  fourtee  i  veara 
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old,  he  was  so  fond  of  letters,  that  the  chief  priests 
used  to  meet  at  his  father's  house,  to  put  to  him  diffi- 
cult quesdons  of  law.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he 
sot  himself  to  the  study  of  the  three  great  prevailing 
sects  among  the  Jews,  viz.,  those  of  the  Pharisees, 
Sadducees,  and  Essenes.  He  at  length  joined  the 
Pharisees. 

He  was  much  engaged  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  the 
age,  participated  in  the  conflicts  between  his  country- 
men and  the  Romans,  and  gave  a  minute  account  of 
the  transactions  and  events  connected  with  that  disas- 
trous period,  in  his  celebrated  work  of  the  History  of 
the  Jewish  War.  His  narrative,  however,  is  to  be  re- 
ceived with  a  degree  of  reserve,  as  he  wrote  to  con- 
ciliate  the  Romans  to  his  own  person,  and  the  misera- 
ble remnant  of  his  people.  Some  particulars  as  to 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  are  mentioned  in  the  narra- 
tive portion  of  his  work,  to  which  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred. 

Maimonides  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  was  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  school  of 
Arab ico- Jewish  learning.  He  was  "  the  first  who,  in- 
stead of  gazing  with  blind  adoration  and  unintelligent 
wonder  at  the  great  fabric  of  the  Mosaic  law,  dared  to 
survey  it  with  the  searching  eye  of  reason  —  and  was 
rewarded  by  discovering  the  indelible  marks  of  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness.  Maimonldes  was  be- 
yond his  age  and  country.  He  resided'  at  the  court  of 
the  sultan  of  Egypt,  in  Cairo,  where  he  was  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  as  the  royal  physician.  He  was 
anathematized  by  the  more  superstitious  of  his  breth- 
ren ;  but,  in  later  ages,  with  the  more  enlightened  of 
the  race  of  Israel,  the  fame  of  him  whom  his  ardent 
admirers  proclaimed  a  second  Moses,  has  stood  higher 
and  higher."    He  died  A.  D.  1205. 

Ahrahanel  was  born  in  Lisbon,  in  1437.  He  was 
nne  of  the  greatest  men  of"  the  Hebrew  race  in  respect 


to  genius,  learning,  political  sagacity  and  ability.  Hi= 
ancient  and  distinguished  family  boasted  its  descent 
from  King  David,  His  parents  were  wealthy,  and 
gave  him  an  excellent  education,  which  his  quick 
genius  well  improved.  Turning  his  attention  to  poli- 
tics, he  held  several  offices  under  Alphonso,  V.,  and 
lived  to  his  forty-fifth  year  in  splendor,  till  that  king 
died,  when  he  was  obliged  to  fly, to  Castile.  This  re- 
called him  to  his  early  studies.  But  ambition,  and  the 
memory  of  past  splendor,  tormented  him,  and  he 
insinuated  himself  at  the  court  of  Ferdinand  of  Spain, 
who  received  him  graciously.  He  lived  at  court  eight 
years,  till  "1492,  when  a  sudden  and  fatal  decree  of  the 
kiug  obliged  all  Jews  to  leave  Spain.  Ahrahanel  used 
his-  utmost  efforts  to  save  himself  and  his  nation,  hut 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Naples.  Here  he  ingratiated 
himself  with  the  reigning  king,  and  his  successor,  with 
whom  he  fled  to  Sicily.  In  1503,  he  negotiated  a 
peace  between  Portugal  and  Venice,  and  died  in 
Venice,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.  He  has  shown 
great  talent,  a  profound  mind,  vast  erudition,  a  store 
of  sacred  archeology,  theology,  polemics,  history, 
science,  and  acute  ratiocination. 

Moses  Mendelssohn^  a  German  Jew,  who  flourished 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  ranked 
high  as  a  metaphysical  and  philosophical  writer.  By 
his  genius  and  unwearied  application,  he  broke  through 
the  most  formidable  obstacles  —  poverty,  dependence 
and  the  bigotry  of  his  sect;  His  religious  opinions  are 
not  well  defined.  He  remained  outwardly,  a  member 
of  the  synagogue,  while  he  renounced  the  trammels 
of  rabbinism.  His  success  in  letters  inspired  a  degree 
of  respect  for  the  Jewish  name,  and  emancipated 
many  Jewish  youth  from  the  dominion  of  the  rabbins, 
though  it  unhappily  led,  also,  in  some  instances,  to  the 
prevalence  of  scepticism  among  them  ;  a  tendencv 
quite  general  among  the  educated .  Jews. 
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Deetructlaii  of  Edom. 


CHAPTER  CV. 


1700  to  330  B.  C. 


Geographical  Descriptirm — Early  History  — 
Dukes  of  Edom  —  Extension  of  the  Terri- 
tory—  Conquered  by  David  —  Becomes  in- 
dependent —  Subject  to  Babylon  —  Conquest 
of_  a  Part  of  Judea  —  Divisions. 

The  country  called  Edom  in  Scripture,  and  Idumea 
by  the  Greeks,  belongs,  geographically,  to  Arabia ; 
but,  as  its  history  is  intimately  connected  with  tliat  of 
the  Jews,  and  as  it  constituted,  for  a  long  period,  a 
part  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  it  seems  proper  to  notice 
it  here.  It  presents  an  interesting  subject  of  contem- 
plation and  study :  its  magnificent  ruins,  now  imbo- 
somed  in  almost  pathless  deserts,  suggest  at  once  its 
former  splendor  and  iis  subsequent  doom  —  the  awful 
fulfilling  of  prophecy. 

Edom  derived  its  name  from  Edom,  or  Esau,  who 
settled  among  the  llorites,  in  the  region  of  Mount  Seir, 
(see  mii[>,  j).  154,)  al)Oiit  eighty  miles  south-east  of 
Jerusalem.  Here,  within  a  narrow  sjiace,  was  the 
proper  Edom  of  the  Scriptures  ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  Edomites  extended  their  domain,  so  as  to  include 
the  greater  part  of  the  coimtry  from  Palestine  to  the 
Red  Sea.  In  this  extended  sense,  it  must  be  regarded 
as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  extraordinary  events 
recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  and  exciting  a  kind  and 
degree  of  interest^  which  belongs  to  no  other  country 
except  Jiidea. 

The  sacred  mountain  of  Sinai ;  the  rock  of  Horeb, 
with  its  burning  bush,  and  its  caves  that  gave  shelter 
to  Elijah  when  he  fled  from  the  persecution  of  Jeze- 
bel ;  the  pastoral  solitudes  where  Moses  kgpt  the  flocks 
of  Jethro,  the  priest  of  Midian ;  Shur  and  Paran,  with 
the  biUer  wells  of  Marah,  and  the  smitten  rook  that 


yielded  water ;  the  land  of  Uz,  the  scene  of  the  wealth 
and  woes  of  Job,  —  are  all  comprehended  within  this 
territory 

Rocks  deserts,  and  mountains,  constitute  the  gt^j- 
eral  features  of  this  country;  but,  amidst  these  barren 
tracts  are  scattered  many  patches  of  fruitful  soil.  The 
name  of  Arahia  Pelrfi'.a,  or  Siony  Ay'ahia,  has  been 
given  to  a  portion  of  it,  on  account  of  its  stony  char- 
acter. The  peninsula  of  Sinai  attracts  attention  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  Xo  part  of  idumea  has  !)een  so 
minutely  explored,  or  so  eI:iboraleIy  described,  as  this 
interesting  locality.  Its  general  aspect  is  singularly 
wild.  A  recent  traveller  describes  it  as  a  "  sea  of  deso- 
lation." It  would  seem,  says  he,  as  if  Arabia  Pe- 
treea  had  once  been  an  ocean  of  lava,  and  that,  while  its 
waves  were  literally  running  mountains  high,  it  was 
commanded  suddenly  to  stand  still.  The  whole  of 
this  wilderness  is  a  collection  of  naked  rocks  and 
craggy  precipices,  interspersed  with  narrow  defiles  and 
sandy  valleys,  which  are  seldom  refreshed  with  rain  or 
adorned  with  vegetation.  The  ridge  of  mountains 
called  Seir  and  Hor  in  Scripture,  stretches  from  lhia 
region  to  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea,  On  ihe  west- 
ern side  runs  a  long  valley,  which  is  still  the  route 
of  caravans,  as  it  once  and  again  defined  the  path  oi 
the  wanderings  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert. 

Near  the  cen-'re  of  the  peninsula  stands  the  group 
of  the  Sinai  Mountains,  the  upper  region  of  which 
forms  a  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  in  diameter.  It 
is  difiicult  to  imagine  a  scene  more  de.solate  and  ter- 
rific than  that  which  meets  the  eye  from  the  top  of 
Sinai.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  huge  peaks  and 
crags  of  naked  granite,  composing,  as"  far  as  the  sight 
can  reach,  a  wilderness  of  steep  and  broken  rocks, 
and  valleys  destitute  of  verdure.  Yet,  in  the  highest 
parts  of  this  region,  water  is  to  he  found,  together,  with 
small  spote  of  soil  which  produce  fruit-trees.  The 
sacred  mountain  consists  of  two  elevations,  now  called 
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Gebel  Mousa  and  Gebel  Eaterin,  which  are  generally 
identified  with  Sinai  and  Horeb. 

The  first  historical  notices  of  this  country  occur  in 
the  Hehrew  Scriptures.  While  the  Israelites  were  de- 
taineil  in  bondage  in  Egypt,  the  Edomites,  or  descend- 
ants of  Esau,  became  a  rich  and  powerful  nadon. 
The  dukes  of  Edom,  as  we  learn  fixim  the  boot  of 
Genesis,  were  famous  long  before  there  reigned  aay 
king  over  Israel,  and  they  refused  Moses  a  passage 
through  their  territories  to  the  land  of  Canaan.  The 
Edomites,  as  already  stated,  first  settled  in  the  rocky 
fastnesses  of  Mount  Seir,  which  commanded  the  great 
roads  traversed  by  the  commercial  cfiravans  of  llie 
early  ages.  Their  capitals  were  Bozrak  and  Fetra. 
The  latter  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hor,  in  a 
deep  valley,  and  the  only  access  to  it  was  through  a 
narrow  defile,  partly  natural  and  partly  cut  through  the 
solid  rock,  which  hung  over  the  passage,  and  often 
interrupted  ihe  view  of  the  heavens.  The  sides  of  the 
rock  were  excavated  into  numerous  dwellings;  and  to 
this  circumstance  the  prophet  Jeremiah  probably  al- 
ludes in  his  denunciation  of  God's  vengeance  against 
Edom,  "  Thy  terribleness  hath  deceived  thee,  and 
the  pride  of  thine  heart,  O  thou,  that  dwellest  in  the 
clefte  of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the  height  of  the  hill. 
Though  thou  shouldst  make  thy  nest  as  high  as  the 
eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down  from  thence,  saith  the 
Lord." 

Under  a  race  of  native  princes,  the  Edomites  long 

preserved  a  distinct  name  as  a  nation,  as-^(^rting  their 
independence  alike  against  the  hosts  of  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  the  Jews,  the  Assyrians,  the  Greeks,  and  the 
Romans  —  all  of  whom  successively  assailed  their  terri- 
tories. Diodorus  Siculua  affirms  that,  thirteen  hundred 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt, 
was  so  harassed  by  the  wars  which  ttin  Edomites  car- 
ried on  against  him,  that  he  was  compelled  to  draw  a 
line  of  defence  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  from  Heli- 
opolis  toPelusium  — to  secure  his  kingdom  against  their 
incursions.  He  adds,  that  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
attack  or  subdue  these  people,  because  they  retired  to 
their  deserts,  where,  if  an  army  ventured  to  follow 
.hem,  it  was  sure  of  perishing  by  thirst  and  fatigue,  as 
.he  wells  and  springs  were  known  only  to  the  natives. 

When  David  reigned  over  Israel,  the  Edomites  had 
greatly  extended  their  dominions.  They  possessed 
the  ports  of  Elath  and  Ezion  Geber,  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  through  these  places  they 
had  opened  a  flourishing  trade  with  India  and  Ethiopia. 
They  also  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce  with 
Phcenlcia,  Egypt,  and  Babylonia.  They  were  con- 
quered, however,  by  David,  who  planted  Hebrew  gar- 
risons at  Elath  and  Ezion  Geber,  and  probably  com- 
menced llie  trade  with  Ophir,  which  was  afterwards 
pursued  extensively  by  Solomon  and  Hiram,  In  the 
reign  of  Solomon,  an  Edomite  prince,  named  Iladad, 
who  had  fled  for  shelter  to  Egypt,  when  his  native 
country  was  conquered,  returned  to  Edom,  and  raised 
an  insurrection  against  the  conquerors.  This  etlbit 
appears  to  have  been  but  ptirtially  successful,  for  we 
find  that  the  Edomites  continued  subject  to  the  kings 
of  Judah  for  many  years  afterward.  The  native  tra- 
ditions of  the  country  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
reign  of  King  Hadad  :  one  of  the  ruined  edifices  now 
to'be  seen  at  Petrgi  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  the  palace 
of  Pharaoli's  daughter.  According  to  the  Scripture 
account,  Pharaoh  gave  Hadad  his  sister-in-law,  in 
mariiage. 


The  Edomites  continued  in  subjection  to  the  Jewisn 
sovereigns  for  about  a  century.  In  the  reign  of  Jehoram 
(888  B.  C.,)  they  shook  off'  the  yoke  and  maintained 
their  independence,  till,  at  the  end  of  eiglity  years,  they 
were  again  subdued  by  Uzziah.  More  than  two  hun- 
dred years  later,  they  became  subject  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  assisted  that  monarch  when  he  besieged 
Jerusalem.  During  the  flourishing  state  of  the  As- 
syrian and  Babylonian  empires,  which  put  a  period  to 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  wild  freebooters 
of  Edom  remained  either  entirely  independent,  or 
acknowledged  a  temporary  alliance  with  their  enemies. 
When  Babylon  feU  before  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  and 
when  Cambyses  and  Darius  led  their  armies  to  the 
west  or  the  north,  these  conquei'ors  found  it  necessary 
to  keep  up  a  friendly  understanding  with  the  tribes  of 
the  desert,  in  order  to  obtain  a  passage  through  their 
territories,  and  supplies  of  water  and  provisions  for 
their  armies,  Herodotus  informs  us  that  on  this  account 
they  were  exempted  from  paying  tribute,  while  the 
neighboring  provinces  were  heavily  taxed.  When  the 
Jews  were  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  the  Edomites  con- 
quered the  southern  part  of  Palestine,  and  seized  the 
city  of  Hebron.  After  this,  the  name  of  Xdumeam 
was  given  to  those  who  occupied  the  frontiers  of  Pal- 
estine, while  those  who  remained  in  Petra  were  called 
Nabatheans^  as  some  think,  from  Nebaioth,  a  son  oi 
Ishmael. 


CHAPTER  CYI. 

320  B.  C.  to  A.  S,  1400. 

The  Ndbatheans  —  Their  Wars  —  The  City 
of  Pctra. 

Antigonus,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander 
obtained  possession  of  Syria  and  the  neighboring 
provinces.  This  monarch  soon  became  involved  in 
hosulities  with  the  Nabatheans,  who  ravaged  his  terri- 
tories, and  refused  to  allow  him  to  collect  bitumen 
from  the  Dead  Sea.  He  despatched  an  army,  under 
his  general  Atheneeus,  against  them,  at  a  time  when 
the  greater  part  of  the  Nabatheans  were  absent  from 
their  homes,  at  a  neighboring  fair,  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  barter  the  woollen  goods  which  they 
obtained  of  the  Tynans  for  the  spices  brought  by  the 
caravans  from  the  East.  The  passes  of  the  country 
having  been  left  but  sligbUy  guarded,  Athenreus  easily 
made  himself  master  of  Petra,  from  which  he  returned 
richly  laden  with  plunder  to  the  Syrian  frontier.  The 
Nabatheans,  enraged  at  the  tidings  of  this  calamity, 
collected  their  forces  to  pursue  liini.  They  urged  their 
dromedaries  with  incredible  speed  through  the  desert, 
overtook  him  near  Gaza,  and  cut  his  army  almost  en- 
tirely to  pieces.  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
hastened  to  avenge  this  calamity ;  but  the  fastnesses 
and  deserts  of  the  country  baffled  all  his  attempts. 
An  Arab  chief  harangued  him  from  the  top  of  a  rock, 
and  set  before  him  in  such  lively  terras  the  danger  of 
the  enterprise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  that  Deme- 
trius was  convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  accomplish- 
ing his  design,  and  retired  immediately  to  Syria. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  made  himself 
master  of  the  Arabian  ports  on  the  Red  Sea,  but  he 
penetrated  no  farther  into  the  country.  From  about 
the  year  200  B.  C.  to  the  Christian  era,  several  of  tlit 
Arab  chief^ins  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars 
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of  the  Jews,  sometimes  joining  the  Syrians,  and  some- 
times the  Egyptians.  Antiochiis  tlie  Great  reduced 
part  of  the  northern  trihcs  to  sabm'ission,  and  his  son 
Hyrcanus  vv,,s  occupied  several  years  in  chastising 
their  incursions  and  depredations.  About  170  B.  C, 
the  Nabatlicans  were  ruled  by  a  prince  named  Harel.li, 
called  AretdS  by  the  Greeks.  [lis  dominions  ex- 
tended to  tlie  confines  of  Palestine,  and  inciuded  part 
of  the  land  of  the  A-mmonites.  Having  made  peace 
with  the  Jews,  they  permitted  Judas  Maccabajus,  and 
his  brother  Jonathan,  to  pass  through  their  territories. 
But  notwithstanding  the  amity  subsisting  between 
them,  the  Nabatheads  could  not  resist  the  temptation 
to  pillage  even  their  friends,  .when  an  opportunity 
offered.  Accordingly,  they  fell  upon  a  detachment 
of  the  Jews  on  their  march,  seized  their  carriages,  and 
plundered  the  baggage. 

Tlie  Iduiiieans,  who  had  settled ,  in  Judea, -also  dis- 
played their  ancient  aversion  to  the  .Tews,  during  the 
wars  of  the  Maccabees.  They  were  severely  pun- 
ished by  Judas,  who  took  and  sacked  their  chief  city, 
Hebron  —  destroyed  upwards  of  forty  rhousand  of  their 
soldiers,  and  levelled  tlieir  strongholds  with  the  ground. 
The  subjugation  of  the  Idumeans  was  completed,  about 
130  B.  C,  by  John  Hyrcanus,  the  Jewish  leader, 
who  reduced  tlicra  to  the  necessity  of  either  embra- 
cing the  Jewish  religion,  or  quitting  the  country. 
They  chose  to  adopt  the  laws  of  Moses,  and  in  this 
manner  soon  became  completely  incorporated  with 
their  neighbors.  The  name  of  Idumea  gradually  fell 
into  disuse,  till,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  it  became  entirely  obsolete. 

The  Nabatheans  maintained  their  independence  for 
a  much  longer  period  than  the  Idumeana.  When 
Alexander,  king  of  Syria,  was  defeated  by  Ptolemy 
PhiJometer,  of  Kgypt,  (146  B.  C.,)  ZaMie'l,  a  Naba- 
thcan  prince,  afforded  protection  to  the  vanquished 
monarch  ;  but  the  influence  of  money  afterwards  in- 
duced him  to  violate  the  laws  of  hospitality,  and  de- 
liver up  the  royal  fugitive.  Josephus  mentions  another 
of  these  princes,  named  Obodas,  who  defeated  the  Jews 
by  drawing  them -into  an  ambuscade,  whore  they  were 
cut  to  pieces,  (93  B.  C.)  The  same  author  informs 
us  that  Hareth,  or  Aretas^  the  ruler  of  Arabia  PetrEca, 
overthrew  Anliochus  Hionysius,  king  of  Damascus, 
and  invaded  India  with  an  army  of  fifty  thousand 
men.  The  repeated  inroads  of  the  Arabs  into  Syria  at 
length  provoked  the  hostilities  of  the  Romans,  whose 
dominions  extended  as  far  as  the  Euphrates.  Lucul- 
ius,  Ponipey,  Scaurus,  Gabinius,  and  Marcellinus,  all 
proconsuls  of  Syria  in  succession,  undertook  expe- 
ditions against  them,  without  gaining  any  other  advan- 
tage than  the  payment  of  a  tribute,  or  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities.  Augustus  claimed  the  right  of 
imposing  a  king  upon  the  Nabatheans  ;  but  they  elected 
1  sovereign  of  their  own,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
AreAas,  and  maintained  peace  with  the  Romans  till 
his  death,  (A.  D.  40.) 

In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  (A.  D.  106,)  Petrsea  was 
made  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Falesti- 
na  Tertia,  or  Salutaris  ;  but  the  fluctuating  condition 
of  the  Roman  power  in  the  East  was  such,  that  this 
province  could  not  be  kept  in  a  state  of  absolute  de- 
pendence. Trajan,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  dyn- 
asty of  the  ancient  Nabatbean  kings,  and  besieged 
Petra  with  a  numerous  army  ;  but,  from  its  strong 
position  and  the  gallant  defence  made  by  the  garrison, 
he  found  the  reduction  of  the  city  impossible     In  one 


of  the  assaults  which  he  headed  in  person,  the  emperor 
narrowly  escaped  being  slain.  His  horse  was  wound- 
ed, and  a  soldier  was  killed  by  his  side;  for  the  Arabs 
notwithstanding  his  disguise,  discovered  him  by  his 
gray  hairs  and  majestic  mien.  The  Romans  were 
compelled  to  abandon  the  siege  of  Petra;  and  this 
re|»ulse  is  ascribed  by  the  historians  of  the  times  to 
the  violent  tempests  of  wind  and  hail,  the  dreadful 
flashes  of  lightning,  and  the  swarms  of  flies  that  in- 
fested the  camp  of  the  besiegers.  The  repulse  of  the 
Romans  from  Petra  appears  to  be  the  last  militar} 
exploit  recorded  of  the  Nabatheans. 

The  city  of  Petra  deserves  a  particular  notice  in 
the  history  of  Arabia  and  Edom.  The  time  of  its 
foundation  is  unknown ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  birth  of  Eastern  comnierce,  and  there 
is  full  evidence  that  it  was  a  flourishing  mart  of  trade 
seventeen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  was  the  point  to  which  all  the  commerce  of  Northern 
Arabia  originally  tended,  and  where  the  first  mer- 
chants of  the  earth  slorod  tlie  precious  commodities 
of  the  East.  It  formed  ihe  great  emporium  of  mer- 
cantile exchange  between  i'alestine,  Syria,  and  Egypt. 
The  famous  soothsayer  Ralaam,  was  a  native  of  this 
place ;  and  its  inhabitants,  in  his  time,  were  renowned 
fur  their  learning,  their  oracular  temple,  and  their  skill 
in  augury.  During  the  whole  period  of  which  we 
have  given  the  history,  this  city  appears  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  wealth  and  commerce.  Strabo,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  describes  it  from 
the  account  of  his  friend  Athenodorus,  the  philosopher, 
who  spoke  with  great  admiration  of  the  civilized  man- 
ners of  its  inhabitants,  of  the  crowds  of  Roman  and  for- 
eign merchants  there,  and  of  the  excellent  government 
of  its  kings.  The  city,  he  says,  was  surrounded  with 
precipitous  clitFs,  but  was  rich  in  gardens,  and  supplied 
with  an  abundant  spring,  which  rendered  it  the  most 
important  fortress  in  the  desert.  Pliny,  somewhat  later, 
describes  it,  more  correctly,  as  a  city  nearly  two  miles 
in  extent,  with  a  river  running  through  the  midst  of  it, 
and  situated  in  a  vale  enclosed  with  steep  mountains, 
hy  which  all  natural  access  to  it  was  cut  off. 

With  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  power  in 
the  East,  the  name  of  Petra,  for  a  time,  almost  vanishes 
from  the  page  of  history.  About  the  period  of  the 
crusades,  however,  it  was  held  in  such  esteem  by  the 
sultans  of  Egypt,  on  account  of  its  great  strength,  that 
they  made  it  the  depository  of  their  choicest  treasures. 
During  the  whole  of  these  religious  wars,  Petra 
formed  an  object  of  earnest  contention  between  the 
Christians  and  the  Mussulmans,  who  -regarded  it  as 
the  key  to  Palestine.  After  the  cessation  of  the  cru- 
sades, it  was  known  only  as  the  seat  of  a  Latin  bishop, 
and  its  once  crowded  market  ceased  to  be  the  empori- 
um of  nations.  Gradually  it  faded  from  notice,  be- 
came forgotten,  and  was  a  lost  city  to  the  rest  of  tha 
world.  The  obscurity  of  a  thousand  years  covered  its 
ruins,  and  the  very  place  where  it  stood  became  a 
subject  of  controversy. 

The  country  is  now  wandered  over  by  a  kind  of  mis- 
erable outcasts,  who  gain  a  precarious  livelihood  by 
the  feeding  of  sheep  and  goats  in  their  scanty  pasture- 
grounds,  and  the  hunting  of  wild  goats.  They  still 
pretend  to  exercise  a  lordship  over  the  soil,  by  requir- 
ing of  travellers  the  payment  of  such  sums  as  they 
can  extort,  for  the  privilege  of  passing  through  their 
territory.  But  they  are  the  least  intelligent  and  mosi 
wretched  of  all  the  tribes  of  Arabia. 
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CHAPTER  CVII. 
Antiquities  of  Idumed — Description  of  Petra. 

At  length,  Petra,  after  being  for  ei  series  of  ages  as 
completely  hidden  from  the  knowledge  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  in  its  solitude,  as  tlie  Island  of  Allaiilis  or  the 
fabled  Paradise  of  Irern,  was  suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly brought  to  iigUt.  For  this  discovery  we  are 
indebted  to  the  traveller  Burckhardt,  who  visited  Petra 
in  1S12.  Since  that  time,  other  travellers  have  re- 
sorted to  the  spot,  and  by  their  picturesque  and  accu- 
rate drawings,  have  dotie,  for  the  temple  and  catacombs 
of  Petra,  what  the  splendid  illustmtions  of  Wood  and 
Dawkins  performed  for  the  ruins  of  Palmyra.  The 
first  emotion  in  the  minds  of  all  these  visitors  was  that 
of  astonishment  at  the  utter  desolation  which  now 
reigns  over  those  once  celebrated  regions.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  imagine  how  a  wilderness  so 
dreary  and  desolate  could  ever  have  been  adorned 
with  walled  cities,  or  inhabited  for  ages  by  a  powerful 
and  opulent  people.  The  aspect  of  the  surrounding 
countiy  is  singularly  wild  and  fantastic.  On  one  side 
stretches  an  immense  desert  of  shifting  sand,  the  sur- 
face of  which  is  covered  with  black  flints,  and  broken 
by  hillocks  into  innumerable  undulations.  On  the 
other  side  are  rugged  and  insulated  precipices,  among 
wlilch  rises  Mount  Hor  with  its  dark  summits ; 
near  it  lies  the  ancient  Petra,  in  a  plain  or  hollow  of 
unequal  surface,  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  a  vast  am- 
phitheatre of  rocks. 

The  entrance  to  this  celebrated  metropolis  is  from 
the  east,  through  a  deep  ravine  ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  any  thing  more  awful  or  sublime  than  the 
sight  here  presented.  Its  width,  in  general,  is  not 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  passage  of  two  horsemen 
abreast,  and  through  the  bottom  winds  the  stream  that 
Dnce  watered  the  city.  On  the  sides  of  the  ravine 
rise  perpendicular  walls  of  rock,  from  four  hundred 
to  seven  hundred  feet  high,  which  often  overhang  to 
such  a  degree  as  almost  to  touch  each  other  at  the  top, 
leaving  scarcely  more  light  than  in  a  cavern.  The  sides 
of  this  romantic  chasm,  from  which  several  small 


streams  of  water  issue,  are  clothed  with  the  tamarisk, 
the  wild  fig,  the  oleander,  and  other  trees,  which  some- 
times hang  down  from'  the  cliffs  and  crevices  in  beau- 
tiful festoons.  Near  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  a  boid 
arch  of  masonry  is  seen  springing  over  tlie  vnwning 
abyss,  at  a  great  height,  and  a])parenlly  inaccessible. 
For  nearly  two  miles,  the  sides  of  the  cliasm  continue 
to  increase  in  height  as  the  path  descends.  The  soli- 
tude is  disturbed  by  the  incessant  screaming  of  eagles. 
Farther  onward,  a  stronger  light  begins  to  break 
through  the  sombre  perspective,  until,  at  length,  the 
ruins  of  the  city  burst  on  the  view  of  the  astonished 
traveller,  in  their  full  grandeur,  shut  in  on  every  side 
by  barren,  craggy  precijjices. 

Safety  and  protection  appear  to  have  been  the  only 
objects  that  could  induce  a  wealthy  people  to  make 
choice  of  so  remarkable  a  site  for  ■  a  capital.  The 
whole  face  of  the  cliffs  and  all  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains are  covered  with  an  endless  variety  of  excavated 
tombs,  private  dwellings,  and  public  buildings,  pre- 
senting altogether  a  spectacle  without  a  parallel  in  any 
part  of  the  world.  The  i"ocks  are  tinted  with  the  most 
extraordinary  hue.  They  are  generally  of  a  dark 
color,  with  veins  of  white,  blue,  purple,  and  orange, 
in  rainbow  streaks.  Their  summits  present  an  aspect 
of  Nature  in  her  most  savage  and  romantic  form,  while 
their  bases  are  worked  out  in  all  the  symmetry  and 
regularity  of  art,  with  colonnades,  and  pediments,  and 
ranges  of  corridors  adhering  to  the  perpendicular 
surfece.  The  inner  and  wider  extremity  of  the  cir- 
cuitous defile  by  which  the  city  is  approached  is 
sculptured  and  excavated  in  a  singular  manner ;  and 
these  works  become  more  frequent  on  both  sides,  untl 
at  last  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  continued  street  of 
tombs. 

About  midway  in  this  passage  is  a  spot  abrupt  and 
precipitous,  ,  where  the  area  of  the  natural  chasm 
spreads  a  little,  and  sweeps  into  an  irregular  circle 
Here  is  to  be  seen  the  most  singular  of  all  these  ar 
chitectural  monuments :  the  natives  call  it  the  Castle  oj 
Pharaoh^  though  it  more  resembles  a  sepulchre  than  th- 
residence  of  a  prince.  The  front  rises  in  severii) 
stories  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  orna 
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merited  with  columns,  rich  friezes,  pediments,  and 
large  figures  of  horses  and  men.  On  the  summit  is 
a  large  vase,  supposed  by  the  Arabs  to  be  full  of  coins; 
hence  they  give  to  this  mysterious  urn  the  name  of  the 
Treasury  oj  Pharaoh.  Its  height  and  position  seem 
lo  have  baffled  every  approach  of  avarice  or  curiosity, 
f^rom  above  it  is  rendered  inaccessible  by  the  bold 
projection  of  the  rough  rocks,  and  from  below,  by  the 
smoothness  of  the  polished  surface.  The  interior  of 
this  mausoleum  or  castle  consists  of  a  large,  square 
chamber,  with  walls  and  ceiling  perfectly  smooth. 
The  surprising  effect  of  the  exterior  is  heightened  by 
the  situation  and  singular  character  of  the  approach  to 
it.  Half  seen,  at  first,  through  the  dim  and  narrow 
opening,  columns,  statues,  and  cornices,  gradually  ap- 
pear, as  if  fresh  from  the  chisel,  without  the  tint,  and 
weather-stains  of  age,  and  executed  in  stone  of  a  pale 
rose  color.  This  splendid  architectural  elevation  has 
been  so  contrived,  that  a  statue  with  expanded  wings 
just  fills  the  centre  of  the  aperture  in  front,  which,  being 
closed  below  by  the  ledges  of  the  rock  folding  over 
each  other,  gives  to  the  figure  the  ;t])pearancc  of  being 
suspended  in  the  air  at  a  considerable  height  No 
part  of  this  stupendous  temple  is  huiU,  properly  speak- 
ing ;  the  whole  is  hewn  from,  the  solid  rock  ;  and  its 
minutest  embellishments,  wherever  the  hand  of  man 
has  not  effaced  them,  are  so  perfect,  that  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  work  of  the  ancients,  except  in 
Egypt,  has  survived  with  so  little  injury  from  the  lapse 
of  time. 

The  ruins  of  the  city  itself  open  on  the  view  with 
singular  effect,  after  winding  two  or  three  miles  through 
the  dark  ravine.  Tombs  present  themselves,  not 
only  in  every  avenue  within  it,  and  on  every  precipice 
that  surrounds  it,  but  even  intermixed  with  the  public 
and  domestic  edi-fices ;  so  that  Petra  has  been  truly 
denominated  one  vast  necropolis.  It  contains  above 
two  hundred  and  fif\y  sepulchres,  which  are  occasion- 
ally excavated  in  tiers,  one  above  the  other,  and  in 
pUices  where  the  cliff  is  so  perpendicular  that  all  ac- 
cess to  the  uppermost  seems  impossible.  There  are, 
besides,  numerous  mausoleums  of  colossal  dimensions, 
and  in  a  state  of  wonderful  preservation.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  valley  are  two  large  truncated  pyra- 
mids, and  a  theatre,  cut  out  of  the  soHd  rock,  with 
complete  rows  of  benches,  capable  of  containing  above 
three  thousand  spectators.    The  ground  is  covered 


with  heaps  of  hewn  stones,  foundations  of  buildings, 
fragments  of  pillars,  and  vestiges  of  paved  streets  — 
the  sad  memorials  of  departed  greatness. 

The  immense  number  of  these  stupendous  ruins 
corroborates  the  accounts  given,  both  by  sacred  and 
profane  writers,  of  the  kings  of  Petra  —  their  courtly 
grandeur,  and  their  ancient  and  long-continued  royalty. 
Great  must  have  been  the  wealth  of  a  city  that  could 
dedicate  such  monuments  to  the  memory  of  its  rulers. 
Its  magnificence  can  be  explained  only  by  the  im- 
mense trade  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been  the  com- 
mon centre  from  the  very  dawn  of  civilization.  The 
fashion  of  many  of  these  edifices  denotes,  pretty 
nearly,  the  age  to  which  they  belong.  Their  relics 
exhibit  a  mixture  of  Grecian  ^d  Roman  architecture, 
although  the  ground  is^stiewn  with  others  of  a  more 
ancient  date.  On  one  of  the  tombs  is  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, with  the  name  of  a  magistrate  who  died  in  the 
city,  being  govci-nor  of  Palestina  Tertia,  in  the  second 
century  after  Christ. 

These  magnificent  remains  can  now  be  regarded 
only  as  the  grave  of  Idumea,  in  which  its  former 
wealth  and  splendor  lie  inferred.  The  state  of  deso- 
lation into  which  it  has  fallen  is  not  only  the  work  of 
time,  but  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  which  foretold 
that  "  wisdom  and  understanding  should  perish  out  of 
Mount  Seir  ;  that  Edom  should  be  a  wilderness,  and 
its  cities  a  perpetual  waste,  the  abode  of  every  un- 
clean beast."  The  prediction  of  Isaiah  is  literally 
verifi.ed  — "  Thorns  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces, 
nettles  and  brambles  in  the.  fortress  thereof :  the  cor- 
morant and  the  bittern  shall  possess  it,  and  it  shall  be 
a  habitation  for  dragons  and  a  court  for  owls." 

These  ghastly  vestiges  of  ancient  wealth  and  splen- 
dor are  not  confined  to  Petra  and  the  immediate 
vicinity.  In  various  parts  of  the  country  are  immense 
ruins,  testifying  its  former  magnificence.  '  But  for 
these,  which,  in  their  present  state  of  desolation,  be- 
speak the  glory  of  former  ages,  the  traveller  could^ 
scarcely  believe  that  a  region  absolutely  divested  ofi 
inhabitants,  blasted  by  the  scorching  sun,  and  chiefly 
tenanted  by  scorpions,  could  once  have  been  covered; 
with  waving  fields  of  corn,  rich  vineyards,  pastures 
teeming  with  cattle,  and  cities  filled  with  people,  busy 
in  the  arts  and  cares  of  husbandry,  commerce,  and 
manufactures !  How  strange,  how.  fearful  are  the 
mutations  of  human  fortune!. 
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CHAPTER  CVIII. 

2000  to  1487  B.  C. 

The  Ancient  Pkmnicians  —  The  Canaanites  — 
Foundation  of  Sidon  —  Phmnidan  Com- 
merce. 

Ph(enicia,  or,  more  properly,  Phmnice,  was  the 
ancient  name  of  ihat  country  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  .Mediterranean,  lying  between  Syria  on  the  north 
and  Judea  on  the  south.  Sometimes  this  name  was 
given  to  all  the  maritime  territory  of  Syria  and  Judea. 
There  is  little  agreement  among  ancient  geographers 
as  to  the  limits  of  Pha'nicia  Pro|)ef.  According  to 
Ptolemy,  it  extended  beyond  Mount  Carniel  to  the 
south.  This  province  was  considerably  extended  after 
the  Christian  era,  wlien,  being  regarded  as  a  part  of 
Syria,  it  tticluded  Damascus  and  Palmyra.  But  it  is 
only  of  Phcenicia  in  its  restricted  sense  that  wo  are 
called  upon  to  speak  in  this  part  of  onr  history.  This 
country  was  a  narrow  strip  of  territory,  lying  between 
the  Lebanon  chain  of  mountains  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.  The  length  of  this  little  state  was  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  its  width  less  than 
•twenty.  Its  extent  was  about  one  fourth  that  of  the 
■state  of  Massachusetts ;  but  such  was  the  activity  of 
its  commerce,  that,  in  the  height  of  its  prosperity,  it 
was  thick  set  with  towns  and  villages,  and  seemed  to 
be  almost  one  continued  city.  The  soil  of  this  terri- 
tory isigood,  and  the  climate  agreeiible  and  salubrious. 
"It  is  plentifully  watered  by  small  rivers,  which,  run- 
ning down  from  the  mountains,  Hornelimes  overflow 
their  banks  and  inundate  the  country. 

U  is  generally  allowed  that  the  PIia;nicians  were 
Canauni'<-s  by  descent.  A  division  of  the  posterity 
of  Canaan,  the  youngest  son  of  Ham,  is  sup|ioscd  to 
have  left  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  .Red  Sea,  aiut  sel- 
tied  in  the  country  afterwards  known  as  Canaan,  Pal- 
estine, Phcenice,  &c.    Their  language  seems  to  hav" 


been  the  same  with  that  of  Abraham  and  the  patriarch 
and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  for  a  long  time  after 
ward.  They  were  divided  into  a  number  of  small,  inde- 
pendent communities.  Every  town,  with  a  small  sur- 
rounding district,  and  some  dependent  villages,  appears 
to  have  been  a  sovereign  state,  acknowledging  the 
control  of  no  superior,  but  being  in  alliance  with  its 
neighbors  for  common  objects.  The  meleks,  or  kings, 
of  these  small  principalities,  were  little  more  than 
chief  magistrates  or  patriarchal  chiefs,  with  very  lim- 
iled  powers.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  had 
any  independent  civil  power;  for  a  king.  In  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world,  appears  to  have  been  regarded  merely 
as  the  military  commander  of  tlie  army  in  time  of 
war,  and  the  agent  of  the  public  transactions  with 
other  states.  The  real  power  of  these  small  states 
evidently  remained  in  the  body  of  the  adult  male  pop- 
ulation, and  practically  in  the  elder  portion  of  il,  as 
appears  from  the  deference  paid  to  seniority  ia  thosr 
times. 

The  Phcenicians  were  the  Canaanites  of  the  sea 
coast.  The  oldest  city  in  this  quarter  was  Sidon.  oi 
Zidon.  According  to  Josephus,  this  city  was  founde; 
by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  who  is  called  in 
Phcenician  history  a  king.  But  of  the  actions  of  his 
reigti  we  have  no  account,  nor  are  we  better  acquainted 
with  the  history- of  his;  immediate  successors;  fov 
though  the  Sidonians  are  mentioned  in  the  books  of 
Moses,  Joshua,  and  thj  Judges,  we  find  no  express 
mention  of  their  kings  till  the  time  of  the  prophet 
Jeremiah,  who  speaks  of  ambassadors  sent,  by  the 
king  of  Sidon,  to  propose  to  Zedekiah  a  league  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  .Habyion.  Tyre  and  Aradus 
were  the  cities  next  In  antiquity  to  Sidon. 

The  history  of  the  Phcenicians,  in  its  earliest  stages, 
is  so  closely  connecied  with  that  of  the  other  nations 
of  Canaan,  that  it  is  impossible  '-n  separate  them.  At 
all  times  it.  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  'J'iie  Phii',- 
nician=*  if  not  tlie  inventors  of  alphabetical  writing 
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possessed  this  art  at  ;i  very  «aiiy  period,  and  rirc  .said 
to  have  kept  their  ancient  historical  records  very  faith- 
fully. But  these  writings  have  all  pcrislied,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  resort,  chiefly  to  the  Greek  histoi'ians, 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  Phcenlcians,  They  boasted 
of  ao  excessive  antiquity,  and.  carried  back  their  reck- 
onings no  less  than  thirty  thousand  years. 

The  first  distinct  knowledge  which  we  can  obtain 
of  these  people  is  in  connection  with  their  foreign 
trade.  They  seem  to  have  been  from  their  infancy  a 
commercial  nation.  Their  narrow  line  of  coast,  in- 
dented with  excellent  bays  and  harbors,  was  covered 
witli  lofty  and  wooded  mountains,  which  jut  out  into 
the  sea,  and  form  bold  promontories.  Several  islands 
are  scattered  alonif  the  coast;  and  these,  as  well  as  the 
harbors  of  the  main  land,  aiforded  excellent  sites  for 
commercial  esiabllshmeiits.  More  than  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  Phainicians 
already  engaged  in  active  trade  wiih  foreign  nations. 
In  the  time  of  King  David,  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  considerable  emigration  of  Edomites  to  Phronicia. 
Comtnercial  countries  seem,  in  all  ages,  to  have  been 
places  of  asylum  ibr  fugitives  expelled  from  their 
homes  bv  war,  privation,  and  other  calamities.  Hol- 
land, Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  are  exam- 
ples of  this  in. modern  times,  and  Phoenicia  affords  an 
instance  in  the  very  earliest  periods  of  history. 

The  Edomites  communicated  to  the  Fhosnicians  a 
knowledge  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  shores  of  Arabia, 
Egypt,  and  Ethiopia.  This  information  enabled  them 
to  extend  their  commerce  both  in  the  south  and  the 
west.  All  their  thoughts  were  now  occupied  in  ad- 
vancing their  trade.  They  affected  no  empire  but 
that  of  the  sea,  and  seem  to  have  had  no  national  ob- 
ject but  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  commerce. 
They  traded  with  all  the  known  parts  of  the  world 
that  were  within  the  reach  of  their  ships.  They  visited 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  established  commer- 
plal  factories  there.  They  carried  on  a  very  profitable 
trade  with  Spain,  from  which  country  they  obtained 
ubimdance  of  silver.  Their  ships  even  ventured 
through  the  Herculean  Straits  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
sailed  northward  as  far  as  the  British  Isles,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Cassiterides.  In  the  south,  they  formed 
settlements  on  the  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  their 
fleets  saUed  to  India,  and  even  visited  the  Island  of 
Ceylon.  When  we  reflect  that  all  these  things  were 
done  before  the  discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass, 
we  must  entertain  a  high  estimation  of  the  courage 
a'.d  commercial  enterprise  of  these  people. 


CHAPTER  CIS. 

1497  to  33S  B.  C. 

SanchoniatJion — Agenor — The  Persian  Con- 
quest —  Revolutions  of  Sidon. 

The  first  history  of  Phcenicia  was  written  by  Sancho- 
niathon,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  a  native 
of  this  country,  and  who  wrote  a  cosmogony  or  history 
of  the  creation.  His  Phcenician  history  was  compiled 
fi-om  materials  communicated  to  him  by  a  priest  named 
Hierombalus.  He  is  said  also  to  have  been  assisted 
in  his  work  by  the  I'egisters  of  the  Phoenician  cities, 
which  he  found  preserved  in  the  temples,  and  to  have 
carefully  investigated  tlie  writings  of  Taut,  otherwise 


called  Tho/h,  Hermes,  and  Mercury,  who  was  believed 
to  be  the  inventor  of  letters.  Sanchoniathon's  books 
were  translated  from  the  Phcenician  language  into 
Greek  by  Philo  Biblius,  a  famous  grammarian,  who 
lived  in  the  first  century  afl:er  Christ.  He  begins  his 
history  of  Pha?nicia  with  the  creation  of  the  first  pair 
of  mortals,  from  whom,  in  process  of  time,  were  born 
certain  giants,  who  settled  on  the  mountains  of  Phce- 
nicia, and  gave  them  their  own  names  of  Cassius, 
Libanus,  Aniilibanus,  and  Berothis.  In  our  account 
of  cosmogonies,  in  the  introductory  part  of  this  work, 
we  have  related  some  of  the  fables  accompanying  this  . 
porlion  of  Sanchoniathon's  history,  and  which  need 
not  be  repeated  here.  The  whole  narrative  seems 
to  he  little  more  than  a  history  of  the  origin  of  Phce- 
nician idolatry. 

The  Greek  account  diffei's  from  that  of  Sanchonia- 
thon.  According  (o  this  aulhonfy,  Agenor  was  the 
first  king  of  PlKiinicia,  Fie  was  an  Egyptian,  and  the 
son  of  Neptune,  lie  emigrated  into  Phcenicia,  where 
he  settled  1497  B.  C,  and  became  the  father  of  a 
numerous  family.  His  two  daughters,  IsBea  and  Melia, 
married  their  cousins  jEgyptus  and  Danaus.  Cilix,  his 
son,  removed  to  Cilicia,  and  gave  his  name  to  thai 
country.  P/umiXy  another  son,  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  kingdom,  which  from  that  time  was  called  afler 
him,  Phcenicn.  Eusebius  informs  us  that  he  was  the 
first  discoverer  of  the  famous  scarlet  color,  which  after- 
wards became  known  as  the  Tyrian  dye.  The  next 
king  of  Sidon  was  Plialis^  whose  reign  was  contempo- 
rary with  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  an  ally  of  the 
Greeks,  and  used  his  utmost  endeavors,  though  in 
vain,  to  draw  Sarpedon,  king  of  the  Lycians,  over  to 
their  side.  He  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  honored 
with  the  title  of  "  most  illustrious."  But  little  reli- 
ance, however,  can  be  placed  on  any  of  these  Greek 
accounts,  as  they  are  mixed  up  with  so  many  fables, 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  distinguish  historical  mat- 
ters from  those  that  are  purely  mythological. 

The  Hebi'ew  Scriptures  mention  Sidon  and  Tyre, 
together  with  the  Phcenician  tribes  of  the  Arkites,  the 
Hivites,  the  Arvaditcs,  the  Zemarites,  &c.,  whose  ter- 
ritories appear  to  have  extended  along  the  coast  north- 
ward from  the  city  and  territory  of  Sidon.  The 
ancient  Phcenician  city  of  Area  probably  took  its  namo 
from  the  Arkites.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between 
Tripoli  and  Tortosa,  about  five  miles  from  the  sea, 
among  the  lower  ranges  of  Mount  Lebanon.  The 
Arvadites  are  said  by  Josephus  to  have  occupied  the 
little  island  of  Arvadus,  called  Arvad  and  Arphad  in 
tlie  Scriptures.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  along  with  the  Sidonians,  as  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  maritime  commerce  of  Tyre. 
The  Arldtes,  Hivites,  Arvadites,  and  Zemarites,  are 
scarcely  .mentioned,  historically,  in  the  Scriptures. 

It  is  not  till  the  period  of  the  expedhion  of  Xerxes 
against  Greece,  (480  B.  C.,)  that  we  find  any  mention  in 
the  Greek  historians  of  a  Phcenician  king,  who  appears 
to  be  a  real  historical  personage.  Herodotus  informs 
us  that  Tetramnestes,  king  of  Sidon,  assisted  the  Per- 
sian invader  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships,  and 
that  this  king  was  one  of  the  chief  commanders  in  the 
Persian  navy.  After  this,  we  find  mention  of  Tennes, 
king  of  Sidon,  in  vyhose  reign  the  dominion  of  the 
Persians  appears  to  have  been  established  in  Phcenicia. 
But  this  yoke  being  found  intolerably,  oppressive,  the 
inhabitants  rose  in  rebellion,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  Nectanebus,  king  of  Egypt,  expelled  the  Persian' 
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from  their  territories.    Darius  Ochus,  the  Persian  king, 

immediately  raised  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men  to  reduce  the  Phcenicians  to  obedience  and  invade 
Egypt.  The  approach  of  this  army  so  terrified  Men- 
tor, the  Rhodian,  who  commanded  the  Egyptian  auxili- 
ary troops  in  Phrenicia,  tliat  he  priv;i'ely  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  Persian  king,  offering  to  deliver  up  Sldon 
to  his  arms,  and  assist  him  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 
Ochus  accepted  his  offer,  and  by  their  joint  machina- 
tions the  king  of  Sidon  was  drawn  into  a  treacherous 
plot  against  his  own  people. 

When  the  Persian  army  approached,  the  Sidonians, 
who  had  not  the  smallest  suspicion  of  the  treason 
meditated  against  them  by  their  king  and  ally,  made 
preparations  for  a  vigorous  defence.  As  soon  as 
matters  were  ripe  for  the  treachery,  Tennes  marched 
out  of  the  city  with  a  body  of  troops,  and  a  hundred 
of  the  most  eminent  citizens,  on  pretence  of  joining  a 
general  assembly  of  the  Kioenician  states.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  he  proceeded  directly  to  the  Persian  camp, 
and  delivered  up  the  citizens  to  Ochus,  who  caused  them 
to  be  instantly  put  to  death.  This  so  terrified  the  Si- 
donians, that  five  hundred  more  of  the  citizens,  ail  men 
of  rank,  went  out  to  throw  themselves  at  the  conquer- 
or's feet  and  implore  his  mercy  ;  but  these  shared  the 
same  fate  with  the  first. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sidon  were  now  reduced  to 
utter  despair.  They  had  previously  burnt  all  their 
ships,  to  prevent  any  one  from  withdrawing  himself 
from  the  defence  of  his  country  ;  and  they  now  saw 
themselves  cut  off  from  all  chance  of  escape.  Find- 
ing all  resistance  to  the  enemy  useless,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  with  their  wives  and  children  in  their  houses, 
and  setting  fire  to  them,  with  all  their  most  valuable 
efiects,  perished,  to  the  number  of  forty  thousand  souls. 
Tennes,  the  traitor  king,  did  not  escape  the  general 
calamity ;  for  Ochus,  either  exasperated  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  or  detesting  the  traitor  who  could  do 
him  no  further  service,  ordered  his  throat  to  be  cut 
iipon  the  ruins  of  the  city  over  which  he  had  reigned. 
As  Sidon  was,  at  this  period,  in  the  height  of  its  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  the  most  wealthy  city  in  Phos- 
nicia,  it  contained  an  immense  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver.  These  metals  were  melted  down  in  the  con- 
fiagration,  and  found  afterwards  in  great  lumps  among 
the  ruins.  This  was  the  chief  spoil  obtained  by  the 
Persians  in  their  conquest  of  Sidon.  The  destruction 
of  the  city  took  place  351  B.  C.  The  catastrophe  of 
Sidon  terrified  the  other  cities  of  Phcenicia  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  submitted  to  the  conqueror  without 
further  resistance.  They  obtained  better  terms  than 
might  have  been  expected,  as  Ochus  was  impatient  lo 
prosecute  his  designs  against  Egypt.  These  cities, 
therefore,  escaped  the  severe  fate  of  Sidon;  but  the 
Persian  dominion  was  completely  reestablished  over 
the  country. 

Although  Sidon  was  entirely  destroyed,  a  consid- 
erable number  of  the  mhabitants,  being  absent  at  sea, 
escaped  the  catastrophe.  These  persons,  returning  to 
their  homes  after  the  departure  of  the  Persian  armies, 
rebuilt  the  city.  The  Sidonians,  as  was  natural,  ever 
afterwards  cherished  an  inextinguishable  animosity 
against  the  Persians.  They  were  the  first  among  ihe 
Phcenicians  who,  on  the  approach  of  Alexander,  as  tie 
marched  to  invade  Persia,  sent  ambassadors  to  make 
their  submission  to  him.  Strata^  who  was  king  of 
Sidon  at  this  time,  opposed  the  measure,  for  which 
leason  Alexander  deprived  him  of  his  crown,  and 


offered  it  to  one  of  the  chief  citizens.    This  person 

not  at  all  dazzled  by  the  tempting  gift,  begged  to  be 
excused,  as,  not  being  of  the  royal  family,  he  had  no 
just  title  to  the  dignity.  He  was  then  requested  to 
point  out  an  individual  of  the  royal  race  on  whom  the 
crown* could  be  properly  conferred.  He  named  Bah 
lonymus^  a  man  of  unblemished  character,  but  so 
deeply  sunk  in  poverty,  as  to  lead  the  life  of  a  day 
laborer.  A  messenger  was  immediately  despatched 
to  him,  with  the  royal  robes,  and  the  tidings  of  his  ele- 
vation to  the  throne.  The  messenger  found  him  clad 
in  rags,  and  drawing  water  out  of  a  well.  He  was 
immediately  invested  with  the  regal  garments,  and 
conducted  into  the  city,  where,  amid  the  joyful  shouts 
of  the  people  — ■  who  were  highly  pleased  with  his  ele- 
vation — he  was  proclaimed  king  of  Sidon,  (332  B.  C.) 
From  this  period,  PhoBnicia  must  be  regarded  as  a  por- 
tion of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  ;  and  the  remainder 
of  its  history  is  connected  with  that  of  Syria. 


CHAPTER  ex. 

IS45  to  332  B.  C. 

Kings  of  Tyre  —  Flight  of  Dido  to  Carthage 
—  Wars  imtk  Nebuchddmezzar  —  Story  of 
Strata  —  Destruction  of  Tyre. 

The  ancient  Tyre  —  for  there  were  two  or  three 
cities  of  this  name  —  was  built  upon  the  coast,  about 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  Sidon.  When  the  city  was 
besieged  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants,  reduced  by  famine,  withdrew  to  an  island 
opposite,  and  built  there  a  new  city,  called  the  Island 
Tyre.  This  soon  eclipsed  the  mother  city,  and  became 
the  chief  mart  of  trade.  It  had  two  harbors ;  and,  in 
process  of  time,  the  island  was  joined  to  the  eontment 
hj  a  neck  of  land,  on  which  a  third  city  was  erected. 
It  appears  that  these  three  cities  togelJier  were  only 
about  three  miles  in  circuit.  The  island  at  present 
contains  but  forty  acres  of  surface.  On  account  of 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  place,  the  buildings  were 
raised  to  a  great  height,  and  they  are  described  by 
Strabo  as  being  loftier  than  those  of  Rome.  The 
Tyrian  priests  informed  Herodotus  that  their  city  was 
founded  2740  B.  C,  which  is  earlier  than  the  common 
dale  of  the  deluge. 

The  first  king  of  Tyre  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
historians  is  Ahibal,  who  was  contemporary  with  King 
David,  and  probably  joined  t!ie  neighboring  nations 
against  him,  since  David  counts  the  inhabitants  of 
Tyre  among  his  enemies.  Abibal  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Hiram,  or  Hnram,  who  entered  into  friendly 
relations  with  David,  and  sent  him  ambassadors  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  victory  oyer  the  Jebusites,  and  to 
form  an  alliance  with  him.  He  sent  him,  also,  cedar- 
trees,  and  skilful  workmen,  to  build  him  a  palace  at 
Jerusalem. 

The  kingdom  of  Tyre  appears  to  have  been  in  a 
verv  flourishing  condition  during  the  reign  of  Hiram. 
He  enlarged  ;md  im]>rovcd  many  of  the  towns  in  liis 
dominions.  He  also  built  a  mole  from  the  continent 
to  tlie  island,  uniting  the  two  cities  of  old  and  new 
Tyre.  Many  beautiful  temples  were  erected  by  him, 
and  adorned  with  statues,  lie  appears  to  have  beei: 
rather  a  religious  than  a  warlike  prince  ;  as  we  read 
of  only  one  military  expedition  undertaken  by  him. 
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ivhiJi  was  against  one  of  the  towns  tliat  were  tributaiy 
to  Tyre.  This  place  attempted  to  throw  off  its  de- 
pendence, but  was  quickly  reduced  by  the  arms  of 
Hiram.  His  amicable  relations  with  King  Solomon 
continued  during  his  life.  According  to  the  statement 
of  the  Phoenician  historians,  Solomon  married  the 
daughter  of  Hiram,  and,  by  her  persuasion,  introduced 
the  worship  of  Astarte,  a  Sidonian  deity,  among  the 
.lews. 

Ithohal,  or  Eth  Baal^  one  of  the  successors  of 
Hiram,  reigned  about  fifty  years  after  him.  In  his 
reign,  Sidon  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  Tyre,  or 
at  least  to  have  comprised  a  part  of  the  same  domin- 
ion, as  this  monarch  is  called  by  Josepbus  king  of  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  He  built  the  town  of  Botrys,.in  Phcenicia, 
and  Auzates,  in  Africa.  His  daughter  Jezebel  was 
married  to  King  Ahab.  The  Greek  historian  Menan- 
der  relates  that,  in  his  time,  there  was  an  extreme 
drought,  which  lasted  a  whole  year.  Prayers  were 
offered  up  to  avert  the  calamity  which  impended  over 
the  nation,  and  these,  it  is  said,  were  followed  by 
mighty  peals  of  thunder.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the 
drought  mentioned  in  the  scriptural  account  of  King 
Ahab. 

Pygmalion^  king  of  Tyre,  reigned  about  900  B.  C. 
He  had  a  sister  named  EUscl,  or  Dido,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  his  uiicle,  SichEeus,  a  priest  of  Hercules,  and 
a  very  rich  man.  Pygmalion  cast  a  longing  eye  upon 
the  wealth  of  his  kinsman,  and,  finding  no  other  way 
of  obtaining  possession  of  it,  determined  to  put  Si- 
chseus  to  death.  For  this  purpose,  he  invited  him,  one 
day,  to  hunt  with  him  ;  and,  watching  his  opportunity, 
while  his  attendants  were  engaged  in  pursuit  of  a  wild 
boar,  he  ran  him  through  with  a  spear,  and  then  threw 
his  body  down  a  precipice,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  that 
a(i  accidental  fall  had  killed  him.  According  to  Justin 
and  Virgil,  Pygmalion  murdered  Slcha^us  at  the  altar ; 
but  this  is  probably  a  poetical  embeUishment  of  the 
story.  Whatever  was  the  mode  in  which  the  deed  was 
accomplished,  tlie  perpetrator  reaped  no  advantage 
from  it,  EUsa  quickly  divined  the  motives  of  the  act, 
and,  being  a  woman  of  deep  sagacity,  she  disguised 
her  feelings,  and  made  preparations  to  escape  the 
snare  that  was  laid  for  her. 

Determining  to  fly  to  some  distant  land  for  an  asy- 
lum, she  feigned  a  design  to  Visit  her  brother  Barca, 
who  resided  at  Charta^a,  a  small  town  between  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  At  her  request,  Pygmalion  furnished  her 
with  ships  for  this  voyage.  Elisa,  having  I'ngaged  a 
considerable  number  of  followers  to  aid  lier  in  her 
flight,  secretly  conveyed  her  treasures  on  board  the 
ships,  and  set  sail  before  Pygmalion  discovered  the 
stratagern.  When  he  became  apprised,  of  her  design, 
he  sent  a  fleet  in  pursuit  of  her  ;  but  this  was  unavail- 
ing. According  to  some  accounts,  he  was  dissuaded 
from  pursuing  the  fugitive  by  the  tears  of  his  mother 
and  the  threats  of  an  oracle.  Elisa  steered  toward 
the  Island  of  Cyprus,  an  ancient  Phcenician  colony ; 
and  here  her  followers  furnished  themselves  with 
wives  from  the  young  women  of  the  island.  From 
Cyprus  they  directed  their  course  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  landed  at  Utica,  another  Phcenician  colony, 
where  they  were  well  received  by  the  inhabitants. 
After  this,  they  proceeded  a  short  distance  to  the  south, 
and  founded  Carthage,  of  which  we  shall  give  an  ac- 
count in  another,  part  of  our.histoiy. 

Cyprus  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  subject 
IJ  Tyre.    We  are  informed  that  Pygmalion  built  the 


city  of  Carposia,  in  that  island.  He  also  made  a 
present  to  the  temple  of  Hercules,  at  Gades,  now 
Cadiz,  in  Spain ;  this  present  consisted  of  an  olive-tree 
of  massy  gold,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship,  and 
studded  witli  berries  of  emerald. 

EululcBus  is  the  next  kuig  of  Tyre  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. He  reigned  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser,  king  of 
Assyria.  EuIuIbbus  made  war  upon  the  PMIislines  and 
attempted  to  reduce  the  city  of  Gath,  which  had  some 
time  before  revolted  from  the  Tyrian  dominion.  The 
Philistines  applied  to  Shalmaneser  for  assistance,  and 
he  marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  into  Phoe- 
nicia ;  but  Eulul^us  soon  concluded  a  peace  with  him. 
A  short  time  after  this,  Sidon,  and  several  other  mari- 
time cities  of  Phoenicia,  found  the  yoke  of  the  Tyrlans 
so  oppressive,  that  they  revolted,  and  sought  the  assist- 
ance of  Shalmaneser.  A  war  ensued  between  that 
prince  and  Tyre  ;  he  attacked  them  with  a  land  army 
and  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships.  But  the  Tyrians  were  much 
more  expert  in  naval  warfare  than  the  Assyrians ;  with 
only  twelve  ships  they  encountered  the  fleet  of  Shal- 
maneser, dispersed  it,  and  captured  many  of  the  ships, 
with  five  hundred  prisoners.  This  victory  so  com- 
pletely established  the  naval  supremacy  of  the  Tyrians, 
that  the  king  ever  afterwards  confined  his  hostile  oper- 
ations to  the  land.  He  turned  the  war  into  a  blockade, 
and  reduced  the  city  to  great  extremity  by  cutting  off 
the  aqueducts  and  intercepting  the  supplies  of  pro- 
visions. The  citizens,  however,  by  digging  wells 
within  the  city,  and  other  measures,  held  out  against 
the  Assyrians  for  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  Shal- 
maneser died,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

In  the  reign  of  Itholal  II.,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  made  war  upon  Tyre,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
city  for  thirteen  years,  when  the  inhabitants,  despair- 
ing of  succor,  and  yet  unwilling  to  surrender  them- 
selves prisoners,  withdrew  from  the  continent  to  the 
island,  and  abandoned  the  old  city  to  the  besiegers. 
The  conqueror,  finding  nothing  to  reward  his  long 
labor  in  the  siege  but  empty  houses,  vented  his  rage 
upon  them  by  levelling  the  whole  of  the  old  city  to  its 
foundations.  Shortly  after  this  event,  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment among  the  'I'yrians  was  changed.  The 
kingly  office  was  abolished,  and  the  supreme  authority 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  magistrates,  called  sJio- 
phetim  or  suffetes.  The  government,  however,  did  not 
endure  long,  and  the  monarchy  was  restored. 

Mapen  was  king  of  Tyre  at  the  period  of  the  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks.  He  assisted  that 
monarch  in  his  enterprise,  as  naval  commander  of  the 
Phcenicians  ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  appears 
that  the  Persians  had  reduced  the  Tyrians,  and  proba- 
bly all  Phosnicia,  under  their  dominion.  The  reign  of 
Mapen  was  terminated  bv  an  extraordinary  catas- 
trophe. The  slaves,  being  voiy  numerous  in  Tyre, 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  their  masters,  and  in  the 
dead  of  the  night  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city, 
and  murdered  the  greater  part  of  them.  They  then 
married  their  mistresses,  and  gave  themselves  up  to 
feasting  and  enjoyment.  After  a  while,  they  judged  it 
necessary  to  choose  a  king  from^among  themselves,  and 
agreed  that  he  who,  on  the  following  morning,  should 
first  see  the  light  of  the  sun,  should  receive  the  crown. 
For  this  purpose,  it  was  concerted  that  they  should  all 
ineet  at  midnight  in  a  wide  field  to  the  east  ui  the  city, 
and  there  await  the  rising  of  th*"  sun. 

There  was  a  person  named  Strato,  wno  had  been 
saved  from  the  massacre  and  secreted  by  the  fidelity  of 
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nis  slave.  This  raan,  having  been  made  acquainted  witli 
the  device  for  selecting  a  king,  advised  his  slave  not  to 
look  to  the  east  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  as  the  others 
probably  would,  but  to  the  west,  and  there  fix  his  eye  on 
the  highest  tower  of  the  city.  The  slave  did  as  he  was 
instructed,  and  was  laughed  at  by  his  companions,  who 
thought  him  no  better  than  an  idiot,  to  look  for  the 
rising  sun  in  the  west.  But  on  a  sudden,  they  were 
made  sensible  of  their  mistake,  for  while  they  were 
air  straining  their  eyes,  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
aunlight  in  the  east,  Strato's  slave  called  out  to  them 
to  turn  round  and  see  the  lofty  towers  of  the  city 
'ilrcady  illuminated  with  the  rays  of  the  rising  orb. 
This  unexpected  sight  struck  them  so  forcibly,  that 
they  all  cried  out  he  should  be  the  king  of  Tyre.  But 
though'  all  applauded  the  ingenuity  of  the  thought,  h 
was  believed  he  was  not  capable  of  conceiving  it  of 
himself:  he  was  therefore  pressed  with  inquiries  as  to 
the  person  who  had  suggested  it  to  him.  After  much 
reluctance,  and  a  promise  of  protection  for  the  one 
whom. he  should  name,  he  acknowledged  that  out  of 
compassion  and  gratitude  toward  his  master,  who  had 
always  treated  him  witli  great  kindness,  he  had  saved 
both  him  and  his  son  from  the  general  massacre,  and 
that  it  was  by  his  instructions  he  had  practised  the 
above-mentioned  device.  Hereupon  Stmto  was  re- 
garded as  d  man  preserved  by  the  particular  provi- 
dence of  the  gods,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king,  instead 
of  his  slave. 

On  the  death  of  Strato,  his  son  ascended  the  throne, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Tyre  was  ruled  by  his  descendants 
[ill  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  That  conqueror, 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Pereians,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  subjugate  all  Phoenicia.    The  Tyrians,  con- 


fident in  the  strength  of  their  city,  refused  to  submi 
to  him,  and  were  besieged  seven  months  by  the  whok 
of  the  Macedonian  forces.  At  length,  Alexander,  by 
building  a  mole  from  the  shore  into  the  sea,  toward 
the  island,  after  many  repulses,  gained  possession  of 
the  city,  put  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  cracified  two  thousand,  and  sold  thirty  thousand 
into  slavery.  These  cruelties  were  practised  upon  the 
Tyrians  in  consequence  of  the  bravery  with  which 
they  had  defended  themselves ;  for  Alexander  was 
highly  exasperated  that  so  small  a  city  should  have 
stopped  the  march  of  his  army  for  seven  months.  But 
to  palliate  the  enormity  of  his  barbarity,  Alexander 
preiended  that  he  exercised  these  cruelties  for  the 
purjjose  of  avenging  the  blood  of  the  ancient  Tyrians, 
who  liad  been  murdered  by  their  slaves,  and  that  the 
inhabitanis  who  had  fought  against  him,  being  descend- 
ants of  these  slaves,  merited  crucifixion  as  a  punish- 
ment for  tho  <M-:ni(!s  of  tlicif  ancestors.  To  make  this 
pretence  appear  the  more  plausible,  he  ordered  the  pos- 
terity of  Strato  to  be  spared,  as  not  involved  in  the 
guilt  of  the  rest. 

Tyre  was  completely  destroyed  by  Alexander.  Bui 
the  conqueror  rebuilt  it,  and  peopled  the  new  cily 
with  inhabitants  drawn  from  the  neighboring  ten'itory, 
in  consequence  of  which  he  thought  fit  to  style  him- 
self 4be  founder  of  Tyre,  though  he  was  in  reality  its 
destroyer.  The  commerce  of  Tyre,  and  of  all  Phoe- 
nicia, received  a  fatal  blow  from  the  Macedonian 
conquest,  and  the  country  from  this  peiiod  has  no 
longer  a  distinct  national  history.  Phcenicia  became 
an  appendage  to  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian  mon- 
archies till  these  were  swallowed  up  in  the  great  Ro- 
man empire. 


1  « 


Ruins  of  Tyre. 


CHAPTER  CXI. 

P/mnici  in  Cities  —  Religion  —  Manufactures 
— Arts. 

Though  we  have  spoken  of  Phosnicia  as  a  commu- 
nity having  a  distinct  national  existence,  perhaps  it 
never  berame  what  may  with  strict  propriety  be  called 
one  statR ;  but  from  the  earliest  period  to  which  his- 
torical knowledge  reaches,  down  to  the  subjugation  of 
the  counrry  by  the  Peisian  and  Macedonian  conquerors, 
it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states,  independ- 
ent, IP  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of  one  another.  The 
'nr^t'T  cities  appear  to  have  exercised  a  preponder- 


ating influence  on  certain  occasions ;  and  in  times  of 
war  against  a  foreign  enemy,  the  general  organization 
was  such  as  to  place  some  one  city  at  the  head, 
the  supreme  authority.  At  certain  times,  also,  all  the 
cities  entered  into  a  gi'and  confederation,  at  the  head 
of  which  stood  originally  Sidon,  and  afterwards  Tyre. 
When  the  Assyrian  and  Persiaij  dominion  became 
established  in  Phoenicia,  the  bonds  that  united  the  vari- 
ous communities  of  this  country  became  loosened,  and 
the  dependence  of  the  smaller  towns  upon  Tyre  and 
Sidon  ceased.  Tyre,  however,  maintained  its  rank 
and  continued,  to  the  last,  to  be  regarded  as  the  chiel 
city  of  Phcenicia. 
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PHtENICIAN  CITIES. 


Tyre,  now  called  Soor,  presents,  os  we  have  seen, 
abpndant  and  interesting  maleciali^  I'or  lii-ilorv.  fn  tlie 
division  of  Canaan  among  the  lyraelite-s,  it  was  altotled 
;o  the  tribe  of  Asher;  but  they  never  succeeded  in  dis- 
placing its  ancient  inhabitants.  Few  cities  have  wit- 
nessed such  stirring  incidents,  ov  experienced  such  con- 
trasts of  fortune,  as  Tyre.  Once  its  merchants  were 
princes  ;  now  it  is  a  desolate,  repulsive  village,  of  low, 
iicattered  buildings,  with  a  few  squalid  inliabitants, 
uhiefly  fishermen,  loitering  on  the  beach.  Near  the 
landing  are  a  few  tolerable  buildings ;  but  the  bazaar 
ij  mean,  and  the  streets  narrow  .and  crooked.  The 
i  mendid  harbor  is  choked  up ;  cultivation  around  the 
.  wii  hai  nearly  ceased ;  the  peninsula,  once  crowded 


with  busy  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  is  a 
dreary  waste  ;  and  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  city  is 
only  indicated  by  a  few  columns  of  granite,  mar- 
ble, and  porphyry,  lying  neglected  amid  mounds  of 

sand ! 

Sidon,  now  Saida,  was  second  only  to  Tyre.  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  figures  largely 
in  ancient  history.  It  was  situated  on  a  promontory 
sloping  to  the  sea.  Its  harbor  has  been  fdled  up,  so  as 
to  bo  only  fit  for  boats.  It  is  still  encircled  by  walls, 
and  has  seven  thousand  inhabitants.  The  country  in 
the  .vicinity  is  yet  fertile,  and  fine  fruits  are  abundant. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  crooked,  but  many  of  the 
houses  are  fine  and  roomy. 
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The  ther  cities  were  numerous  ;  but  we  need  only 
mentio  i  Byblos,  now  Gebelc;  Acco,  afterwards  Ptole- 
mais,  and  now  Acre;  Berytus,  now  Beyrool, ;  Sarcpta, 
now  Sarphand  ;  and  Aradus,  anciently  next  to  Tyre 
and  Sidon  in  inipoi'tayice. 

Eacb  of  the  Phojnician  cities  was  ruled  by  its  own 
peculiar  government,  and  in  domestic  affairs  they  must 
be  considered  as  states  independent  of  each  other. 
The  chief  authority  was  exercised  by  magistrates 
called  kings,  though  they  possessed  veiy  limited  pow- 
ers. Under  the  Persian  rule,  the  royal  dignity  was 
maintained,  though  the  Phcenician  kings  were  but  vas- 
sals to  the  Eastern  raonarchs.  There  were  kings  in 
Aradus  and  Byblos,  as  well  as  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Alexander.  At  certain  periods, 
there  appears  to  have  been  held  a  general  congress 
of  the  Phcenician  cities,  in  which  the  king  and  other 
members  of  this  assembly,  deliberated  upon  affairs 
which  concerned  the  common  weal  of  the  country. 

The  religion  of  the  Phccnicians  was  originally  the 
same  with  that  of  the  other  Canaaniies,  They  wor- 
shipped one  God,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of 
Baal.  The  Greek  writers  take  it  for  granted  that  he 
is  the  same  with  their  Zeits,  or  Jupiter.  Afterward 
they  paid  tlteir  adorations  to  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  ; 
and  this  worship  was  succeeded  by  polytheism  and 
'dolatry.  Astarte  was  worahipped  as  a  goddess  by  the 
Sidonians,  Flercules  was  the  great  and  ancient  deity 
of  Tyre.  The  other  deities  were  Thammuz  or  Osiris, 
Adonis,  Dagon,  Atlas,  and  the  Patacei.  The  Phceni- 
sians  were  ancustonied  to  ornament  the  prows  and 


sterns  of  their  ships  with  the  images  of  these  deities. 
Tbcy  also  reverenced  as  gods  tlic  men  who  had  ren- 
dered great  services  lo  mankind.  They  decreed  them 
divine  honors,  ajipropriated  temples  to  their  service, 
and  erected  columns  on  which  their  names  were  in- 
scribed. The  first  of  these  was  (^hrysor,  who  was 
famed  for  having  invented  the  arts  of  metallurgy  and 
navigation.  He  was  worshipped  wherever  Phoenician 
colonies  were  established.  Another  was  Agrbneros, 
who  was  venerated  as  the  inventor  or  improver 
of  tillage  and  husbandry.  This  nation  resembled 
the  Jews  in  abstaining  from  the  use  of  swine's 
flesh. 

The  PhcEnicians  were  early  distinguished  as  a  man- 
ufacturing nation.  The  Sidonian  and  Tyrian  cloths 
were  celebrated  in  very  remote  ages.  Among  their 
iiiventions  may  be  mentioned  the  art  of  dyeing,  in 
which  they  excelled  all  olher  people  of  antiquity. 
The  beautifully  colored  garments  of  Sidon  are  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  and  tlie  Tyrian  purple  was  lamoos 
in  all  the  countries  bordering  on  tlie  Mediterranean. 
Tliis  purple  was  not  a  single  color,  but  appciirs  to  have 
been  a  general  name  for  all  the  shades  of  purple  and 
scarlet.  The  Phoenicians  pretended  that  the  matter 
which  aflbrded  this  color  was  obtained  from  a  sheli- 
fish  found  on  the  sea-coast,  but  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  this  k  only  a  story  invented  by  these  shrewd 
people  to  conceal  tiie  true  origin  of  h.  Some  have 
suppc«ed  they  were  acquainted  with  cochineal.  Ve- 
getable dyes  of  great  beauty  were  used  by  the  Phcent- 
cians,  and  they  were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  pro- 
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ducing  changeable  colors  by  working  together  threads 
of  different  tints.  Tlieir  dyeing  was  always  j)erforined 
upon  the  raw  material. 

Glass  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Phcenicians, 
although  arlieles  of  this  substance  have  been  found 
among  the  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Assyr- 
ians, showing  that  its  manufacture  must  have  existed  in 
'.hose  countries  at  a  remote  date.  The  Phcenicians  had 
glass  manufactories  during  a  long  succession  of  centu- 
ries ;  the  most  considerable  were  at  Sidon  and  Sarepta. 
The  sand  of  which  the  glass  was  made,  was  obtained 
from  the  little  river  Belus,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Car- 
mel.  The  Phcenicians  were  accustomed  to  ornament 
the  ceilings  and  walls  of  their  apartments  with  glass, 
but  they  appear  to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  use  of 
window-panes. 

The  Phoenicians  also  excelled  in  the  manufacture 
of  ornaments  of  dress,  trinkets,  jewelry,  carvings  o' 
wood  and  ivory.  Homer  mentions  a  skilfully  wrough, 
chain  of  amber  and  gold  brought  by  a  Phcenician  ship 
into  Greece.  Ezekiel  speaks  of  artificial  works  in  ivory 
supplied  by  their  trade  with  India  and  Ethiopia.  The 
fame  of  the  people  of  Sidon  for  elegant  taste,  the  arts 
of  design,  and  ingenious  invention,  was  such  that  what- 
ever was  elegant,  neat,  or  pleasing  to  the  eye  in  ap- 
parel, utensils,  ornaments,  or  toys,  was  distinguished 
by  way  of  eminence  as  "  Sidoiiian."  The  Tyrians 
were  held  in  high  estimation  by  their  neighboi's  for 
their  skill  in  working  metals,  in  hewing  timber  and 
stone,  and,  in  genera!,  for  their  superior  knowledge  of 
what  was  solid,  great,  and  ornamental  in  architecture. 
Money  appears  to  have  been  used  in  Phcenicia  at  a 
very  early  period.  There  are  yet  extant  some  ancient 
joins  of  Sidon,  bearing  on  one  side  the  head  of  a  fe- 
male crowned  with  turrets,  and  on  the  other  the  ancient 
Phoenician  characters,  similar  to  those  used  by  the 
Hebrews  before  the  Babylonish  captivity. 

The  raw  materials  used  in  the  Phoenician  manufac- 
tures must  have  been,  for  the  greater  part,  imported 
from  abroad,  the  narrow  territory  of  these  people 
poald  have  furnished  but  a  small  portion  of  what  was 
necessary  to  supply  the  demands  of  their  numerous 
customers  scattered  alt  over  the  world.  It  is  there- 
fore evident  that  the  Phcenicians  must  have  had  a  very 
extensive  trade.  In  relation  to  this  point,  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel  contains  much  information. 
We  there  find  a  geographical  description  of  the  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  East,  so  precise  that  the 
reader  might  imagine  Ezekiel  had  a  map  of  the  Tvorld 
before  him.  This  sketch  of  the  Hebrew  poet  affords 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  great  international  com- 
merce of  the  interior  of  Asia,  which  enlarges  our 
ideas  of  ancient  trade  by  showing  us  that  it  connected 
nearly  all  tlie  countries  of  the  known  world. 


CHAPTER  CXII. 
Commerce  and  Trade  of  the  Phmnidans. 

Che  Phffiriicians  were  led  to  commercial  pursuits 
ami  maritime  enterprise  by  the  peculiarity  of  their  sit- 

tation.  Inhabiting  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  along 
the  sea,  and  placed  midway  between  the  eastern  and 
western  portions  of  the  old  world,  liiey  found  their 
position  favorable  for  exchanging  the  commodities  of 

he  two  extremes.    It  is  supposed,  also  that  the  most 


ancient  Phcenician  mariners  were  pirates ;  as,  in  tho"e 
days,  piracy  was  not  regarded  as  more  disgraceful  than 
privateering  is  at  present.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  they 
visited  the  islands  and  shores  of  Greece  as  merchants 
or  pirates,  according  as  opportunities  oifered  for  trade 
or  plunder.  They  carried  trinkets,  beads,  and  bawbles, 
which  they  sold  at  high  prices  to  the  inexperienced  and 
simple  Greeks,  as  the  European  and  American  sailors 
sell  these  articles  1o  the  South  Sea  Islandei-s.  In  the 
prosecution  of  this  traffic,  they  found  opportunities  to 
kidnap  the  Greek  boys  and  girls,  whom  they  sold  in 
the  stave  markets  of  Asia.  But  when  the  Greeks  grew 
formidable  at  sea,  and  their  fleets  covered  the  Medi- 
terranean, the  Phcenician  piracies  received  a  check ; 
and  thenceforth  these  people  applied  themselves  to 
peaceful  commerce. 

The  maritime  trade  of  the  Phoenicians  was  closely 
connected  with  their  colonml  system.  Cyprus  was  a 
colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  from  this  island  their 
settlements  extended  westward  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  Mediterranean,  into  the  Atlantic,  as  far 
as  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  catted  by  ttiem  Gades.  Along  this 
tine  were  the  colonies  of  Crete,  and  the  Greek  Archi- 
pelago, Sicily  and  Sardinia,  with  the  African  cities  of 
Leptis,  Carthage,  Utica,  tfec.  These  cities  rose  to 
greater  splendor  and  opulence  than  even  Tyre  herself 
In  the  south,  the  Phrenicians  had  commercial  estab- 
lishments on  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Persia  ;  and 
it  is  believed  that  they  had  formed  colonies  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  the  Island  of  Madeira. 
,It  is  known  that  they  preceded  the  Greeks  in  making 
settlements  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea, 

To  Greece  the  Phcenicians  exported  perfumes  and 
spices,  which  they  obtained  from  Arabia,  and  which 
were  articles  of  prime  necessity  to  the  Greeks  in  theii 
religious  sacrifices. .  They  also  sold  to  them  the  man- 
ufactures of  Tyre  and  Sidon  —  purple  garments,  jew- 
els, trinkets,  &c.  The  richest  trade  was  carried  on 
with  Spain,  which  was  the  Peru  of  the  old  world,  and 
abounded  in  the  precious  metals.  It  is  supposed  that 
this  is  the  country  called  TharsMsh,  or  Tarshish,  in 
the  Old  Testament.  When  the  Phcenicians  first  visited 
this  region,  it  is  said  they  found  silver  here  in  such 
abundance,  that  they  not  only  loaded  their  ships  with 
it  to  the  water's  edge,  but  made  anchors  and  othel 
utensils  of  it.  Spain  was  also  rich  in  corn,  wine,  oil 
wax,  fine  wool,  and  fruits.  From  Gades  the  Phceni 
cians  sailed  to  the  Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  supposed 
to  be  the  British  Islands  —  though  this  was  a  secret 
known  only  to  these  people.  They  also  visited  a  part 
of  the  world  where  they  obtained  amber,  which  was 
probably  on  the  coasi  of  the  Baltic.  It  was  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Phoenicians  to  keep  all  knowledge 
of  these  two  countries  from  their  commercial  rivals. 
The  amber  trade  was  especially  profitable  in  their 
monopoly  of  it ;  as  the  high  price  of  this  article,  which 
was  equal  to  that  of  gold,  would  have  been  much  re- 
duced by  competition.  For  this  reason,  the  commer- 
cial secrets  of  the  Phcenicians  were  most  faithfully 
kept.  Mystery,  to  a  seaman  of  this  nation,  was  an 
elementary  principle  of  his  profession,  and  one  to 
wliich  he  was  taught  to  adhere,  at  the  risk  of  his  life. 
Strabo  iriforms  us  thai  the  captain  of  a  Phcenician  ship, 
who  was  on  a  voyage  to  the  Cassiterides  for  a  cargo 
of  tin,  happened  to  be  discovered  by  a  Roman  vessel. 
He  immediately  ran  his  own  ship  ashore,  rather  than 
take  the  risk  of  disclosing  the  obiect  and  direction  of 
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h's  voyage.  For  this  act  of  resolution  he  was  richly 
"^warded  on  his  return  to  Tyre. 

The  Phcenician  commerce  on  the  Red  Sea  arose  out 
of  their  connection  with  the  Jews,  and  the  extension 
of  the  dominions  of  King  David.  Hiram  and  Solomon 
are  said  to  have  sent  their  ships  to  Ophir  for  gold. 
Much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  respecting 
the  situation  of  this  country.  Hecrcn  is  of  opinion 
that  Ophir  denotes  no  particular  spot,  but  all  the  rich 
countries  of  the  south  lying  on  the  African,  Arabian, 
and  Indian  coasts,  as  far  as  they  were  then  known. 
Three  years  were  spent  in  one  of  these  voyages  ;  and 
it  appears,  from  the  Hebrew  writings,  that  the  profits 
derived  from  them  were  immense.  The  Phcenicians 
also  fitted  out  exploring  expeditions,  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  new  channels  of  commerce.  Herodotus 
has  preserved  some  particulars  respecting  a  few  of 
these  enterprises.  In  one  of  these  voyages  toward  the 
Hellespont,  which  they  undertook  in  the  very  infancy 
of  their  navigation,  thcv  discovered  the  Iskind  of  Tha- 
sos,  on  the  coast  of  Tliracc,  and  were  repaid  for  their 
enterprise  by  the  rich  gold  mines  of  that  island. 
Another  "of  their  undertakings  is  described 'in  the  fol- 
lowing words :  — 

"  When  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  had  desisted  from 
his  attempt  to  join  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean 
by  means  of  a  canal,  he  despatched  some  vessels, 
under  the  conduct  of  the  Phcenicians,  with  orders  to 
pa^  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and,  after  penetrating  the 
Northern  Ocean,  to  return  to  Egypt.  These  Phceni- 
cians, therefore,  taking  their  courae  by  the  way  of  the 
Red  Sea,  sailed  onward  to  the  Southern  Ocean.  Upon 
the  approach  of  autumn,  they  landed  in  Libya,  and 
planted  some  corn  in  the  place  where  they  first  went 
on  shore.  When  this  was  ripe,  they  cut  it  down,  and 
set  sail  again.  Having,  in  this  manner,  consumed 
two  years,  in  the  tliird  they  passed  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, and  returned  to  Egypt.  Their  story  may  be 
believed  by  others,  but  to  me  it  appears  incredible ; 
for  they  affirm  that,  when  they  sailed  round  Libya, 
they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand." 

When  Herodotus  wrote  the  above,  the  Greeks  were 
unacquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  a  shadow  falling 
lo  the  south ;  and  such  a  circumstance  was  not  likely 
to  be  invented  in  that  age.  It  is  evident  that  if  the 
Phcenicians  had  actually  sailed  round  the  continent  of 
Africa,  they  must  of  necessity  have  had  the  sun  on 
their  right  hand,  or  to  the  north,  and  their  shadow, 
consequently,  to  the  south.  The  statement,  therefore, 
which  caused  the  historian  to  disbelieve  the  tale  of  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa  is  or;e  very  strong  proof  of 
the  reality  of  the  event.  Although  doubts  have  been 
raised  in  modern  times  as  to  the  correctness  of  this 
narration,  Rennell  and  Heeren,  two  very  learned  ahd 
able  writers,  have  refuted  the  objections.  The  Phceni- 
cians do  not  appear  to  have  reaped  any  advantage 
from  this  discovery;  but  this  was  doubtless  owing  to 
ihe  wars  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  at  this  time  gave 
a  serious  check  both  to  their  power  and  to  that  of 
the  Egyptains. 

The  art  of  navigation  was  carried  to  a  high  degree 
of  improvement  by  the  Ph(Enicians,  and  their  com- 
mercial enterprise  far  surpassed  that  of  the  Venetians 
and  the  Genoese  during  the  middle  ages.  Their  numer- 
ous fleets  were  scattered  over  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  ;  the  Tyrian  pen- 
nant waved  at  the  same  time  on  the  .coast  of  Bnl£un 
and  that  of  Ceylon.  The  Phcemcians  knew  nothing 
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of  the  mariner's  compass,  but  steered  their  crurse, 
when  out  of  sight  of  land,  by  the  heavenly  bodies. 
They  were  the  first  people  who  used  rudders  and  sails, 
A  curious  anecdote  is  related  by  Herodotus,  which 
shows  at  what  time  the  Phcenician  commerce  with  the 
west  of  Europe  first  became  known  to  the  Greeks. 
A  merchant  of  Samos,  named  Colseus,  while  on  a 
voyage  from  that  island  to  Egypt,  about  the  year  630 
B.  C,  was  driven  out  of  his  course  by  contrary  winds, 
and  obliged  to  scud  to  the  westward,  till,  at  len^,  he 
found  himself  outeide  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  in  the 
broad  Atlantic  Ocean.  Here  he  put  into  a  port  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  which  proved  to  be  Tartessus,  where  the 
Phoenicians  had  before  established  a  colony.  To  his 
great  joy  and  astonishment,  he  found  a  most  inviting 
market  for  the  cargo  which  he  intended  to  cany  to 
Egypt,  and  sold  every  article  of  goods  qn  board  at  the 
most  exorbitant  price.  "  He  and  his  crew,"  says  He- 
rodotus, "  realized  a  profit  from  this  voyage  greater 
than  ever  before  or  since  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  known 
man  among  the  Greeks,  except  Sostratus,  of  jEgina, 
with  whom  no  one  can  compete."  The  profits  of  the 
voyage  were  equal  to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  without 
making  any  allowance  for  the  superior  value  of  money 
at  that  day.  The  fortunate  adventurers,  on  their  return 
to  Samos,  presented  a  votive  offering  to  the  temple  of 
Juno  at  that  place,  consisting  of  a  large  bronze  vase 
ornamented  with  projecting  griffins'  heads,  and  sup- 
ported by  three  bronze  kneeling  figures  of  colossal 
stature. 

This  accidental  voyage  of  Colseus  opened  to  the  ; 
Greeks  of  that  age  a  new  world,  hardly  less  important 
than  was  the  discovery  of  America  to  the  Europeans 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  report  of  these  gains 
was  well  calculated  tc  ,act  as  a  stimulant  to  enter- 
prising mariners ;  and  other  Greeks,  during  the 
course  of  fifty  years,  pushed  their  exploring  voyages 
along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  they  at 
length  reached  Tartessus. 

The  land  trade  of  the  Phcenicians  may  be  divided 
into  three  branches.  The  first  of  these  comprises  the 
southern  traffic,  or  that  with  Arabia,  India,  and  Egypt ; 
the  second  is  the  eastern,  or  Assyrian  and  Babylonian ; 
and  the  third  is  the  northern,  comprising  the  Arme- 
nian trade,  or  that  overland  with  Scythia  and  the 
Caucasian  countries.  The  trade  with  Arabia  was 
direct,  and  an  intercourse  was  kept  Up  with  every  part 
of  this  country.  Yemen,  or  Arabia  the  Happy,  was 
.not  only  important,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for 
its  own  productions  of  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia 
gold,  and  precious  stones,  but  it  was  the  great  mart  of 
Ethiopian  and  Indian  merchandise,  of  which  the  more 
precious  commodities  were  cinnamon,  ivory,  and 
ebony.  Between  Arabia  and  Phcenicia,  the  trade  was 
carried  on  by  caravans  across  the  desert,  till  the 
Phcenicians  established  an  emporium  for  commerce 
at  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea.  Strabo  informs  us  that  the 
caravans  were  seventy  days  in  going  from  Yemen  to 
Petra.  It  seems  that  this  caravan  road  must  have 
passed  through  Mecca,  the  ancient  Macoroba. 

The  trade  with  Egypt  was  carried  on  entirely  by 
land,  for  the  entrance  to  Egypt  by  sea  was  forbidden 
to  foreigners  previous  to  the  reign  of  Amasis.  This 
trade  was  so  extensive,  that  the  Phoanician  merchants 
occupied  an  entire  district  in  the  city  of  Memphis. 
One  of  the  principal  articles  exported  to  Egypt  was 
wine*  Palestine  was  the  granary  of  the  Phcenicians- 
the  com  of  Judea  surpassed  that  of  Egypt. 
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CHAPTER  CXIII. 

Language,  Arts,  Dress,  Manners,  ^c,  of  the 
Phoenicians  —  Celebrated  Characters. 

The  Phoenician  languuge  was  a  dialect  of  the  an- 
cient Hebrew,  and  the  same  with  that  of  the  Canaan- 
ites.  The  alphabet  was  that  of  the  very  oldest 
Hebrew  writings,  and  from  this  proceeded  all  the 
alphabets  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  The  Greeks 
ascribed  the  invention  of  letters  to  Cadi^us.  Proba- 
bly this  is  only  a  signification  that  they  obtained  them 
from  the  Phcenicians,  for  Codm,  in  Hebrew,  means 
east.,  and  PhcEnicia  was  an  eastern  country  to  the 
Greeks. 

Mathematics,  astronomy,  and  the  mechanic  arts 
appear  to  have  been  the  branches  of  knowledge  chiefly 
cultivated  by  the  Phcenicians.  They  were  somewhat 
addicted  to  philosophical  studies,  and  a  Sidonian 
named  Moschus  is  said  to  have  taught  the  doctrine  of 
atoms  before  the  era  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  Phceni- 
cians transmitted  their  sciences  to  the  Greeks,  and  their 
country  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  learning  down  to 
a  very  late  period. 

The  ancient  paintings  of  the  Egyptians  afford  us 
some  very  curious  particulars  respecting  the  personal 
appearance  and  dress  of  the  Phecnicians,  which  cir- 
cumstances, till  within  a  few  years,  were  regarded  as 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  historical  investigation. 
They  had  dark,  florid  complexions,  and  well  formed, 
regular  features,  approaching  to  the  European  cast. 
They  had  blue  eyes  and  flaxen  hair.'  The  latter,  when 
dressed  for  ornament,  was  powdered  white  and  covered 
with  a  net-work  of  blue  beads,  or  a  close  cap  wound 
round  by  a  fillet  of  scarlet  leather,  with  two  long  ends 
hahging  down  behind,  in  the  Egyptian  fashion. 

The  PhcBnician  dress  was  generally  a  short  cloak  or 
cape  thrown  over  the  shoulders  and  reaching  to  the 
elbows,  and  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  golden  girdle, 
which,  in  some  cases,  passed  many  times  round  the 
body  and  tied  in  front  with  a  large  buw-knot.  The  in- 
ner garment  was  of  fine  linen,  bound  round  the  waist 
and  reaching  nearly  to  the  ankles.  Tbe  Phcenicians 
also  wore  mantles  and  tunics  of  woollen  stuff,  which 
must  have  been  of  tine  texture,  as  the  contour  of  the 
arms  and  chest  is  represented  in  the  pictures  as  visible 
beneath  the  mantle,  which,  as  well  as  the  tunic,  was 
edged  with  gold  lace.  The  colors  were  purple  and 
scarlet,  which  were  so  arranged  that  one  half  the  per- 
son was  of  one  color  and  one  half  of  the  other  :  both 
colors  were  extremely  bright,  and  the  scarlet  was  spot- 
ted with  purple. 

In  the  Egyptian  paintings,  the  Sidonians  appear  as 
allies  of  the  Pharaohs  in  their  wars  with  the  oljier  Ca- 
naanitish  tribes.  The  statesmen  and  merchants  are  rep- 
resented with  the  hair  and  beard  long,  and  a  fillet  round 
the  head.  The  soldiers  are  depicted  with  the  hair, 
beard,  ;nid  whiskers  cropped  close.  The  arms  and 
accoutre  11  leuts  of  the  Sidonians  were  remarkable  for 
their  elegance  and  finish.  The  helmet  was  of  silver, 
with  a  singular  ornament  at  the  crest,  consisting  of  a 
disk  and  two  horns  of  a  heifer,  or  of  a  crescent  moon. 
The  breastplate  was  of  silver,  quilted  upon  a  white 
linen  garment,  which  was  laced  in  front  and  reached 
up  to  the  armpits,  being  supported  by  shoulder-straps. 
The  shield  was  large  and  round ;  it  was  of  iron, 
rimmed  and  studded  with  gold.  The  sword  was  of 
bronze,  and  two-edged.  The  spear  was  of  great  length. 


As  the  Hebrews  were  not  an  inventive  or  manu- 
facturing people,  it  is  probable  that  they  obtained 
their  ornaments  of  dress  and  articles  of  household 
luxury  from  their  neighbors  the  Phcenicians.    In  this 

view,  it  may  be  interesting  to  refer  to  the  catalogue  of 
these  articles  in  Isaiah,  c.  iii.  v.  18.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  all  tliesc  commodilies  were  of  Phceni- 
cian  manufacture.  "  In  that  day  the  Lord  will  take 
away  the  bravery  of  their  tinkling  ornaments  about 
their  feet,  and  their  cauls,  and  their  round  tires  like  the 
moon  ;  the  chains,  the  bracelets,  and  the  mutflers  ; 
the  bonnets,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  legs,  and  the 
head-bands,  and  the  tablets,  and  the  earrings ;  the 
rings,  and  nose-jewels ;  the  changeable  suits  of  appa- 
rel, and  the  mandes,  and  the  wimples,  and  tlie  crisp- 
ing-pins ;  the  glasses,  and  the  fine  linen,  and  the 
hoods,  and  the  vails." 

Among  the  celebrated  characters  of  Phoenicia,  was 
Sanchoniathony  an  ancient  historian  and  native  of  Tyre, 
or  Berytus,  whom  we  have  before  mentioned.  The 
time  when  he  flourished  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  liavc  been  near  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war.  Pie  wrote  the  history  of  his  own  country 
in  the  Phcenician  language,  which  was  translated  into 
Greek  by  Pliilo  of  Byblos,  and  some  fragments  of  tills 
have  been  preserved  by  Po.rphyry  and  Eusebius. 
He  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  religious  institutions 
of  the  Phcenicians,  another  on  the  philosophy  of 
Hermes,  and  a  third  on  the  Egyptian  theology.  All 
his  writings,  however,  are  lost,  with  the  exception  of 
the  fragments  above  mentioned.  These  are  consid 
ered  as  highly  valuable  on  account  of  the  agreemeni 
which  exists  between  them  and  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.* 


*  "We  have  given  the  common  received  aceouiit  of  Sancho- 
niathon,  but  it  is  proper  to  state  that  modern  scholars  are 
sceptical,  not  only  aa  to  his  works,  but  even  as  to  im  exist- 
ence. The  following  extract  fimmhes  the  views  on  this  side 
of  the  question  :  — 

"  It  is  quite  clear,  from  the  preceding  account,  that  we  havo 
no  evidence  even  for  the  existence  of  Sanchoniathon,  except 
the  testimony  of  Philo  Bybliu.s  himself.  lie  in  not  mentioned 
by  any  writer  before  Philo  Byblius,  not  even  by  Josephua  or 
by  Philo  JTida;us,  -who  might  have  been  expected  to  have 
heard,  at  least,  of  his  name.  This  is'  suspicious  at  iirst  sight. 
The  discovery  of  old  books,  written  by  an  author,  of  whom 
no  one  has  ever  heard,  and  in  a  language  few  can  read,  is  a 
liiiid  of  imposture  known  to  modern  as  well  as  ancient  times. 
The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  \vorIi  must  rest  en- 
tirely on  the  nature  of  its  contents ;  and,  even  a  superficia. 
perusal  of  the  extracts  in  Eusebius,  will  convince  almost 
every  scholar  of  the  present  day  that  the  work  was  a  forgery 
of  I'hilo.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  with  what  object  the  for- 
gery was  exccutod.  Philo  was  evidently  one  of  the  many 
adherents  of  the  doctrine  of  Enhemcrus,  that  all  the  gods 
were  originally  men,  who  had  distinguished  themselves'  in 
their  lives  as  kings,  warriors,  or  benefactors  of  man,  and  be- 
came worshipped  as  divinities  after  their  death.  This  doc- 
trine Philo  applied  to  the  religious  system  of  the  Oriental 
nations,  and  especially  of  the  Phosnicians  ;  and,  in  order  tc 
gain  more  credit  for  his  statements,  he  pretended  they  were 
taken  from  an  ancient  Phoenician  writer.  Tliis  writer,  he  says, 
was  a  native  of  Eerytus,  lived  in  tlie  time  of  Semiramis,  and 
dedicated  his  works  to  Abibalus,  Iting  of  Berytus.  Having 
thus  invented  a  high  antiquity  for  his  Phcenician  authority 
he  pretends  thattmswriter-had.  taken  the  greatest  pains  to 
obtain  information,  that  ho  had  received  some  of  his  accounts 
from  Hierombalus,  tlie  priest  of  the  god  Jevo,  and  had  col- 
lected others  fiom  inscriptions  in  the  temples  and  the  public 
records  preserved  in  each  city.  This  is  all  pure  invention,  to 
impose  more  effectually  upon  the  public.  The  general  nature 
of  the  work  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  prove  it  to  be  a  forgery ; 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  we  find  an  evident  attempt  to  show 
that  the  Greek  religion  and  mythology  were  derived  firomthe' 
Phcenician,  and  a  confusion  between  the  Fhceniciau  and 
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MoscJius,  a  native  of  Sidon,  is  celebrated  as  an 
!ir.cient  philosophical  teacher.  He  is  said  to  have  lived 
■dbout  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  taught 
tlie  doctrine  of  atoms,  or  the  construction  of  the  uni- 
verse by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  particles  of  matter. 
Very  little,  however,  is  known  of  him. 

Porphyry,  one  of  the  most  learned  and  celebrated 
philosophers  of  the  Plotinian  school,  was  born  at  Tyre, 
A.  D.  333.  He  was  introduced  at  an  early  age  to  the 
study  of  literature  and  philosophy,  under  the  Christian^ 
fiithcr,  Origen.  Afterwards  he  went  to  Athens,  where 
be  became  the  pupil  of  Longinus.  He  then  visited 
Rome,  and  became  the  disciple  of  Plotinus,  who  es- 
teemed liim  one  of  the  brightest  orriainnnfs  of  his 
scliooi.  Porphyry  was  naturally  a  hypochondriac,  and 
the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  philosophy  which  he  em- 
braced, produced  such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he 
formed  a  resolution  to  commit  suicide,  in  order  that, 
according  to  the  Platonic  doctrine,  he  might  release 
his  soul  from  her  wretched  prison,  the  body.  Plotinus, 
however,  having  discovered  this  mad  design,  dissuaded 
him  from  it,  and  advised  him  to  divert  his  melancholy 
by  quitting  Rome  and  taking  a  journey  to  Sicily. 
With  this  advice  Porphyry  complied,  and  soon  recov- 
ered his  cheerfulness.  According  to  the  historian 
Socrates,  Porphyry  was  origmally  a  Christian  ;  but 
having  received  a  sound  beating  from  some  Christians 
in  Palestine,  he  abjured  that  religion.  Wo  are  not 
informed  whether  the  beating  was  done  with  sticks  or 
^irguments.  He  died  at  Rome,  at  the  age  of  seventy.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  learning  and  acutencss,  and  wrote 
on  a  variety  of  phiiosophical  subjects  ;  but  most  of  his 
works  have  perished.  His  imagination  appears  to 
liavG  been  occasionally  heated  to  such  a  degree,  as  to 
load  him  into  extravagant  fanaticism.  He  relates  that 
ne  was  once  in  a  sacred  ecstasy,  in  which  be  saw  the 
Supreme  Intelligence,  the  God  who  is  superior  to  all 
gods,  whhout  an  image.  He  wrote  a  work,  in  fifteen 
books,  against  the  Christians,  of  which  only  some 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  The  emperors  Con- 
itantine  and  Theodosius  issued  edicts  commanding  the 
writings  of  Porphyry  to  be  destroyed. 

Heliodorus  was  born  at  Emesa,  in  Phcenicia,  in  the 
atter  part  of  the  fourth  century.  In  his  youth,  he 
3omposed  a  romance  in  Greek,  entitled  ^thiopica, 
or  the  Loves  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  It  is  an 
ingenious  and  amusing  story,  and  has  served  as  a 
model  for  subsequent  works  of  this  class.  The  author 
was  afterwards  made  a  bishop  of  Thessaly.  It  is 
stated  tliat  an  ecclesiastical  synod  required  him  either 
to  burn  his  romance  or  give  up  his  office,  and  that 

brew  religioiia,  which  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  convinee 
any  one  that  the  work  was  not  of  genuine  Phoinieian  origin. 
But,  though  the  work  is  thus  cleiirly  a  forgery,  the  question 
still  remains  whether  the  name  Sanchoniathon  was  a  pure 
invention  of  Philo  or  not?  Movers,  who  had  discussed  the 
whole  subject  -with  ability,  thinlts  that  Philo  availed  himself 
of  a  name  already  in  use,  though  it  was  not-  the  name  of  a 
person.  He  supposes  that  Sanchoniathon  was  the  name  of 
the  sacred,  bookii  of  the  PhoHnicians."  —  Smith's  Dictionary  of 
Greek  and  Eoman  Biography,  Sec 


Heliodorus,  preferring  the  honors  ©f  authorship  to 
those  of  office,  resigned  his  see  and  title.  Tlicre 
is  nothing  in  his  work  offensive  to  morals  or  decorum 
It  was  long  supposed  to  be  lost ;  but,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  manuscript  copy  of  it  was  found  by  a  sol- 
dier, at  the  capture  and  sack  of  Buda. 

This  romance  of  Heliodorus  is  written  with  remark- 
able elegance  and  perspicuity,  considering  the  age  in 
whijch  he  lived.  His  style  possesses  great  sweetness 
and  simplicity,  and  is  entirely  free  from  affectation. 
It  abounds  in  descriptions,  many  of  which  are  ex- 
tremely interesting.  His  accounts  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Egyptians  are  said  to  be  very 
correct,  and  be  describes  particular  places  with  an 
accuracy  which  gives  an  air  of  reality  to  his  fictions. 
He  seldom,  however,  delineates  the  great  outlines  of 
nature,  or  touclies  on  those  incidents  which  render 
scenery  sublime  or  beautiful.  He  chiefly  delights  in 
minute  descriptions  of  the  pomp  of  embassies  and 
processions  —  and,  as  was  natural  in  a  priest  —  of 
sacrifices  and  religious  rites.  Tliese  might  be  tiresome 
in  a  modern  novel,  but  the  representation  of  manners, 
customs,  and  ceremonies  is  much  more  valuable  in  an 
old  romance  than  pictures  of  general  nature. 

A  very  curious  illustratipn  of  the  state  of  society 
among  the  nations  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  is 
afforded  by  this  work.  Pirates  and  robbers  have  a 
principal  share  in  the  events  which  it  describes.  Their 
leaders  are  not  generally  painted  as  endued  with  any 
peculiar  bad  quahties,  or  as  exciting  aversion  in  the 
other  persons  in  the  fiction.  Tliis  representation  ap- 
pears not  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  manners  of  the 
period  in  which  the  events  are  supposed  to  have  oc- 
curred. In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  piracy  was  not 
accounted  a  dishonorable  employment.  In  the  an- 
cient poets,  the  mariners  wlio  sail  along  the  shore  are 
usually  accosted  with  the  question,  whether  they  are 
pirates  ;  as  if  the  mquiry  would  not  be  taken  as  an 
affront,  and  as  if  pirates  would  readily  confess  their 
vocation.  Even  as  late  as  the  Petoponnesian  war,  the 
jEtoUans,  Aearnanians,  and  some  other  nations,  sub- 
sisted by  piracy  ;  and,  in  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  it 
was  the  occupation  of  all  who  dwelt  upon  the  sea- 
coast. 

The  romance  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  has  sup 

plied  the  materials  for  romance  to  many  later  writers, 
not  only  among  the  Greeks,  but  among  the  moderns  in 
Western  Europe  It  was  the  model  of  tlioge  heroic 
fictions  which,  through  the  writings  of  Gomberville 
and  Scuderi,  became,  for  a  considerable  period,  so 
popular  in  France.  The  Italians  liave  also  availed 
themselves  of  the  incidcnis  that  occur  in  the  work  of 
Heliodorus.  The  circumstances  of  the  birth  and 
early  life  of  Clorlnda,  in  the  twelfth  canto  of  Tasso's 
Jerusalem,  are  taken,  with  hardly  any  variation, 
from  the  story  of  the  infancy  of  Chariclea.  This  fiction 
has  likewise  been  imitated  in  the  Pastor  Fido  of 
Guarini,  and  the  Astrea  of  D'Urfe.  There  are 
many  French  tragedies  founded  upon  this  conceit 
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View  of  Damaacoa. 


CHAPTER  CXIV. 

1095  to  740  B.  C. 

Ancient   Syrians  —  Zohah  —  Damascus  — 
Geshur. 

Syeia,  at  the  present  day,  is  a  province  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  and  embraces  what  was  anciently  called  Syria, 
with  Phcenicia  and  Palestine.  Including  these,  its  extent 
is  about  seventy  thousand  square  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion nearly  two  millions.  It  is  an  isthmus,  between 
the  Mediterranean,  which  stretches  two  thousand  miles 
to  the  west,  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia,  which  extends 
six  hundred  miles  to  the  east.  It  is  this  peculiar  posi- 
tion, as  the  gateway  between  the  nations  of  the  East 
and  West,  that  has  involved  it  in  the  ebb  and  flow 
of  revolutions,  for  ages. 

The  Creeks  extended  the  boundarii^s  of  Syria,  also, 
to  the  adjoining  territories  of  Palestine  and  Phcenicia. 
But  the  Jews  always  regarded  these  three  countries  as 
distinct  from  each  other.  Confining  ourselves  to  Syria 
proper,  we  may  describe  it  as  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  north  by  Mount  Ama- 
nus,  on  the  south  by  Arabia,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Euphrates.  The  chief  divisions,  in  ancient  times, 
were  three  :  1.  S3Tia  Proper;  3.  Ccele-Syria,  or  Hol- 
low Syria,  so  called  from  being  situated  in  a  sort  of 
valley  among  the  mountains  of  Libanus ;  and,  3.  Co- 
magene,  in  the  north.  Palm3rra,  in  the  desert,  was 
included  in  the  boundaries  of  Syria ;  but  of  this  famous 
city  we  shall  give  a  distinct  historj'. 

The  principal  mountains  of  Syria  were  Amanus, 
now  Al  Lucan ;  Casius,  now  Gas ;  Libanus,  and 
Anti-Libaiius,  called  Mount  Lebanon  in  Scripture.  The 
atter  has  been  described  as  being  capped  with  perpet- 


ual snow.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Euphrates,  Oron 
tes,  and  Leontes,  all  of  which  have  a  part  of  theii 
course  in  Syria.  The  small  riyer  Eleutherus  was 
anciently  said  to  be  haunted  by  a  dragon,  whose  enor- 
ivious  jaws  could  receive  a  mounted  horseman.  The 
Sabhatum  was  reputed  to  cease  flowing  on  the  Sabbath  , 
and  the  Adonis,  tinged  with  reddish  sand  in  the  rainy 
season,  was  believed  to'  flow  with  blood  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a  wild 
boar  on  its  banks. 


Vjiieyarda. 

The  palm,  the  plane-tree,  and  the  cypress,  are  among 
the  forest  trees.    Grapes  are  abundant ;  the  various 
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Syian  Goat. 


kinds  of  grains  are  produced,  and  millet,  which  is  so 
extensively  used  m  Asia  and  Africa,  on  account  of 
the  facility  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  is  a  com- 
mon grain.  The  climate  is  similar  to  that  of  Pal- 
estine. 

Syria  has  the  animals  common  to  this  portion  of 
Asia,  and  a  few  which  are  regarded  as  specially  be- 
longing to  it.  The  Syrian  goat  is  a  very  elegant  spe- 
cies, remarkable  for  the  length  of  its  hair  and  its 
pendulous  ears.  The  hair  has  been  a  valued  article 
of  commerce  for  centuries.  The  wolf,  jackal,  and 
fox,  are  found  in  the  mountains. 

The  chief  city  of  ancient  Syria  was  Damascus, 
believed  by  the  people  to  be  the  original  seat  of  para- 
dise. Antioch  was  long  the  capital,  and  renowned  for 
its  beauty  and  splendor.  It  is  now  reduced  to  insig- 
nificance. Near  Antioch  was  the  celebrated  grove  of 
Daphne,  where  Venus  was  worshipped  with  licentious 
rites.  Hieropolis  was  noted  for  its  temple  of  Venus, 
which  was  so  rich  that,  when  plundered  by  the  Roman 
general  Crassus,  he  was  occupied  several  days  in 
weighing  the  spoils.  Emesa  had  a  temple  of  the  sun, 
whose  priest,  Heliogabalus,  was  made  emperor  of 
Rome  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Tadmor,  in  the  desert, 
or  Palmyra,  and  Heliopolis,  or  Balbec,  will  be  here- 
after noticed. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Syria  an;  supposed 
lo  have  been  the  Aramites,  or  the  descendants  of 
Aram,  the  youngest  son  of  Sliem.  Some  of  the  pos- 
terity, also,  of  Hamath,  one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan, 
dwelt  here  at  a  very  remote  period.  In  the  early 
Scripture  times,  Syria  appears  to  have  been  divided 
into  small  states  or  kingdoms,  ns  Damascus,  Ilamath, 
Lobah,  and  Geshur.  At  wliat  period  this  country  was 
first  settled  we  cannot  discover ;  but  it  is  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  inhabited  re- 
gions in  the  world.  Traditions  are  still  extant  among 
the  modern  Syrians,  purporting  that  their  country  is 
the  nliJesl  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  first  historical  knowledge  which  we  gain  of 
Syria  shows  that  the  people  were  governed  by  heads 
of  families,  bearing  the  name  of  kings,  this  title  being 
given  by  the  ancient  writers  to  every  ruler,  or  leader, 
or  chief  magistrate,  of  a  community.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  time  of  King  Saul,  (1095  B.  C.,)  as  appears 
from  the  account  that  the  kings  of  Zobah  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, then  included  under  the  name  of  Syria,  were 


summoned  to  attend  Benhadad  in  his  wars.  These 
kings,  as  they  were  styled,  amounted  to  thirty-two.  In 
the  reign  of  David,  however,  we  find  that  Damascus 
had  no-  such  chief,  but  that  the  affairs  of  the  commu- 
nity were  managed  by  the  people  themselves..  Subse- 
quently, a  monarchical  government  was  established  in 
Damascus. 

Zobah  was,  perhaps,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Syrian 
kingdoms.    That  of  Damascus  rose  upon  the  ruins  of 

it,  after  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  had  vanquished  the  kings 
of  Zobah.  The  Syrians  of  Damascus  became  involved 
in  hostilhios  with  King  David,  who  defeated  them  in  a 
great  battle,  and  captured  Damascus,  Beiah,  and  Be- 
rothai.  Toward  the  close  of  Solomon's  reign,  Rezin. 
who  had  been  original  Iv  a  slave,  threw  off  the  Israel- 
itish  yoke,  and  foundci]  ihe  kingdom  of  Damascus. 
The  revolution  by  which  the  Hebrew  nation  was  di- 
vided into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and 
which  took  place  shortly  after  this  event,  \?as  probably 
the  reason  why  the  Syrians  were  enabled  to  maintain 
their  independence. 

Benhadad  I.  made  war  against  the  Israelites,  and 
his  son,  Benhadad  JJ.,  the  most  powerful  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Rezin,  continued  it.  He  is  represented  as 
having  thirty-two  vassal  kings  in  his  army  during  the 
reigns  of  AJiab  and  Jehoram.  He  was  put  to  death 
in  a  treacherous  manner  (884  B.  C.)  by  jSa%ael^  one 
of  his  servants,  who  usurped  the  vacant  throne.  Ben- 
hadad adorned  Damascus  with  fine  buildings,  and  did 
much  for  the  gloiy  of  his  kingdom.  Hazael  was  a 
warlike  and  successful  ruler.  He  gained  several  im- 
portant victories  over  the  armies  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
compelling  the  kings  of  both  those  nations  to  resign 
important  territories,  and  pay  him  tribute.  He  also 
made  himself  master  of  Elath,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and 
greatly  increased  the  commercial  prosperity  of  his 
dominions.  After  his  death,  he,  was  worshipped  by  the 
Syrians  as  a  god. 

Benhadad  III.  had  none  of  the  talent  or  energy  of 
his  father.  He  was  three  times  defeated  by  the  Isra- 
elites, and  lost  all  the  provinces  which  his  father  had 
taken  from  them.  Eitfier  in  his  time,  or  shortly  after, 
the  Syrians  became  tributary  to  Jeroboam,  king  of 
Israel.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  regained  their 
independence  amid  the  disorders  which  arose  in  Israel 
on  the  death  of  Jeroboam.  The  last  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Syria  was  Rezin.   He  entered  into  an  alliance 
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witii  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  against  Ahaz,  king  of  Ju- 
:Jali,  with  the  design  to  dethrone  him,  and  put  in  his 
place  a  stranger  to  Ihe  house  of  David,  called  Tahad. 
The  allied  kings  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  hut  were  un- 
able to  reduce  tliat  city.  Disappointed  in-this  attempt, 
they  cari'icd  on  a  predatory  war  during  the  year  fol- 
lowing, and  the  Syrians  returned  to  Damascus  with 
rich  spoils  and  a  great  number  of  captives. 

This  success,  however,  brought  ruin  in  its  train. 
Ahaz,  thirsting  for  revenge,  sent  all  Ihe  treasures  he 
couid  collect  to  Tiglath  Pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  to 
gain  his  powerful  aid  against  his  enemy.  The  As- 
syrian monarch  immediately  marched,  with  a  strong 
army,  into  Syria,  captured  Damascus,  and  put  Itezin 
to  death.  The  inhabitants,  or  the  greater  part  of  them, 
were  transplanted  to  Kir,  in  ' Media ;  and  thus  ended 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Damascus,  (740  B.  C.) 

The  kin^  of  Hamath  are  mentioned  in  history,  but 
little  is  known  respecting  them.  One  of  ihem,  named 
Tni,  sent  to  ICing  David,  after  he  had  dcleated  Hadad- 
ezer,  a  costly  present,  consisting  of  golden,  silver,  and 
brazen  vessels,  congmlulating  the  Hebrew  king  on  his 
successes,  and  offering  li:ni  his  allegiance.  The  suc- 
ceeding Icings  of  Hamath  seem  to  have  lived  on  peace- 
able tertns  with  the  Israelites  till  the  foundation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Damascus,  when  Hamath  became  subject 
to  that  power.  At  a  subsequent  date,  the  Hamathites 
were  conquered  by  Sennacherib  and  Esarhaddon, 
kings  of  Assyria,  and  carried  away  captive  to  distant 
regions. 

The  kings  of  Geshur  were  but  petty  princes,  more 
considerable  for  the  alliance  which  Ifevid  made  with 
their  family,  than  for  the  extent  of  their  territory. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the 
royal  families  which,  at  a  very  early  period,  divided 
t  lie  whole  of  Syria  among  them .  None  of  thei  r 
names,  however,  are  mentioned  in  history,  except 
those  of  Ammlhud,  and  liis  son  Talmai,  the  latter 
of  whom  gave  his  daughter  Maaclia  in  marriage 
to  King  David,  and  t^ieltered  her  son  Absalom 
dn-ee  years,  when  he  fled  from  his  country  for  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Ainmon.  It  appears  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Geshur  bore  the  yoke  of  Damascus  till 
the  invasion  of  the  Assyrians,  and  that  they  were 
afterwards  transplanted  by  the  conqueror  into  other 
countries. 


CHAPTER  CXV. 

313  to  SOO  B.  C. 

The  Selmcidm  in  Syria  — -  Rise  of  Anliochus 
the  Great. ' 

Syria,  being  absorbed  into  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
passed  from  that  empire  into  the  dominion  of  the  Per- 
sians, having  no  distinct  history  while  under  the  rule 
of  these  foreign  dynasties.  The  conquest  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  by  Alexander  led  the  way  for  the  erection 
of  a  new  kingdom  in  Syria,  under  the  sway  of  the  Seleu- 
cidas,  a  family  founded  by  Seleucus,  one  of  the  gen- 
erals of  Alexander,  as  already  mentioned.  From  his 
earliest  youth,  Seleucus  appears  to  have  been  employed 
in  the  service  of  the  Macedonian  monarch ;  and  he 
acquired  such  a  reputation  by  his  bravery  and  pru- 
dence, that,  on  the  death  of  Alexander,  he  was  intrusted 
with  the  command  of  the  Macedonian  cavalry  and  the 
government  of  Babylon.    The  whole  of  Alexander's 


empire  was  divided  among  his  generals.    Syria  and 
Pliosnicia  fell  to  the  share  of  Laomedon. 

Seleucus  was  ambitious,  enterprising,  and  unscrupu- 
lous. Having  conceived  hopes  of  raising  himself  to 
the  station  of  a  powerful  monarch,  he  abandoned  the 
province  of  Babylon,  and  engaged  with  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt,  in  designs  against  the  other  successors  of 
Alexander.  He  soon  collected  a  powerful  army,  ^vilh 
which  he  not  only  overran  his  original  pi  evince  cf 
Babylon,  but  also  subjugated  Persia,  Media,  Baetria, 
and  Hyrcania  —  thus  adding  to  his  dominions  all  the 
territories  conquered  by  Alexander  to  the  west  of  the 
Indus.  He  now  caused  himself  to  he  proclaimed  king 
of  Babylon  and  Media.  In  the  mean  time,  Syria  had 
passed  from  the  hands  of  Laomedon  to  those  of  An- 
tigonus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals.  Seleucus 
marched  against  him,  defeated  him  in  battle,  and  be- 
came master  of  his  kingdom,  {300  B.  C.) 

Having  settled  the  kingdom  of  Syria  in  tranquillity, 
Seleucus  built  the  city  of  Antioch,  which  soon  became 
the  metropolis  of  the  East.  He  also  founded  the  cities 
of  Seleucia,  Laodicea,  Apamea,  and  several  others. 
He  reigned  eighteen  years  in  peace,  but  at  length  be- 
came involved  in  wars  with  his  old  associates.  At 
Curopedia,  in  Phrygia,  ho  fought  a  battle  with  Lysima- 
chus,  who  ruled  over  Thrace  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
Lysimachus  was  slain,  and  his  army  defeated  ;  thus 
leaving  Seleucus  the  sole  survivor  of  the  more  promi 
nent  generals  of  Alexander.  On  account  of  this  im- 
portant victory,  he  received  the  appellation  of  Nicator 
or  Conqueror,  by  which  he  is  commonly  distinguished 
from  other  princes  of  the  same  name  who  reigned  in 
Syria.  He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  triumph  ;  for,  as 
he  was  marching  toward  Macedonia  with  a  design  to 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  his  native  country,  j 
he  was  treacherously  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  i 
as  we  have  before  stated,  (281  B.  C.)  ! 

Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  having  burnt  the  body  \ 
of  his  father  with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  erected  a  ! 
magnificent  chapel  to  his  memory,  took  possession  of  I 
his  empire.    The  commencement  of  his  reign  was  ' 
marked  by  his  renunciation  of  the  crown  of  Macedon  ■ 
in  favor  of  Antigonus,  and  a  successful  expedition  I 
against  the  Gauls,  who  had  long  harassed  Asia  Min<ir  | 
with  predatory  incursions.    The  victories  of  Antiochus  j 
over  ■  these  marauders  procured  him  the  surname  of  i 
Soter,  or  Savior.    He  was  unsuccessfui,  however,  in  ! 
his  wars  with  the  kings  of  Pergamus  and  Egypt,  during 
which  he  sustained  several  mortifying  defeats.  The 
Gauls,  having  renewed  their  incursions  into  Asia  Minor, 
and  advanced  towards  Ephesus,  Antiochus  marched 
agains  them,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  near  that  city, 
(362  B.  C.) 

Antiochtts  II.  avenged  his  father's  death  on  the 

Gauls,  and  received  from  the  excessive  adulation  of 
his  subjects,  the  surname  of  Theos,  or  God.  In  his 
reign,  hostilities  of  an  alarming  nature  broke  out  in 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  the  power  of 
the  Syrian  king  rapidly  declined  in  that  quarter,  owing 
to  the  progress  of  the  Parthians,  the  oppressions  of  the 
I  provincial  governors,  and  the  unwise  efi'ort^  of  An  ; 
tiocliUK  to  force  the  Greek  customs  and  religion  on  his 
Oriental  subjects.  Theodotus,  the  governor  of  Baetria, 
threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  assumed  the  name  and 
authority  of  a  king.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles 
Antiochus  was  poisoned  by  his  wife  Luodice,  who,  as 
soon  as  the  deed  was  accomplished,  caused  his  body 
to  be  privately  removed,  and  placed  another  per- 
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son  an  the  royal  couch.  This  person,  artfully  counter- 
!blted  the  dying  monarch,  and  induced  the  Syrian  no- 
[)lcs  to  acknovvledge  S(deiicus  Callinicus  as  their  king, 
the  lawful  heir  being  another  son  of  Antiochus  by  a 
[ifevious  wife.  The  stratagem  succeeded,  hut  the  reign 
of  Callinicus  was  marked  by  turbulence  and  misfor- 
tune. 'After  many  wars,  both  with  his  own  subjects 
and  with  foreign  powers,  he  marched  to  subdue  the 
Partliiiiiis,  but  was  defeated  and  made  prisoner  by 
liioin,  {2'.\(]  B.  C.)  He  remained  in  captivity  til!  his 
death,  ('>27  B.  (1) 

Sehuciii^  his  eldest  son,  acceded  to  the  throne,  and 
took  the  surname  of  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer,  an 
appellation  ill  suited  1o  his  character.  He  lived  through 
a  reign  of  three  years,  dis'jnguished  by  nothing  but 
baseness  and  imbecility,  and  died  by  poison.  His 
cousin  Achasus,  managed  to  secure  the  crown  for 
his  son  Aiitiochm,  afterwards  honored  with  the  title 
of  the  G-reat.  This  prince,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
leign,  was  brought  into  great  danger  by  the  intrigues 
of  his  prime  minister  Hermeias,  wbo  set  on  foot  a 
([uarrcl  between  the  king  and  Achteus,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  his  crown.  By  the  same  intrigues, 
Molo  and  Alexander,  the  satraps  of  Media  and  Persia, 
were  stirred  up  to  revolt.  Antiochus,  after  seeing  his 
general  defeated  by  tlie  rebels,  took  the  field  in  person 
against  them,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  prime  min- 
ister. When  the  armies  were  about  to  engage,  the 
rebel  soldiers,  yielding  to  a  sudden  impulse  of  loyalty, 
threw  down  their  amis,  and  submitted  themselves  to 
their  sovereign.  Molo  committed  suicide  to  escape 
[junishmcnt,  and  his  body  was  fixed  to  a  cross  and  set 
□n  the  top  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Media. 
Alexander,  hearing  of  the  catastrophe,  murdered  his 
mother,  wife,  and  children,  and  lastly  killed  himself. 
Hermeias  expiated  his  treason  upon  the  scaffold. 

Achfeus,  in  the  mean  time,  liad  usurped  ;he  sover- 
eignty of  Asia  Minor,  and  Ptolemy  Phllopator,  king 
of  Egypt,  threatened  Syria  from  the  opposite  quarter. 
Aniiochus  marched  southward  and  met  the  Egyptian 
army  at  Kaphia,  near  Gaza.  Here  an  jEtolian  in  the 
Syrian  service,  named  Theodotus,  under  cover  of  a 
dark  night,  boldly  entered  the  Egyptian  camp,  and 
penetrated  to  the  royal  tent,  in  hopes  of  terminating  the 
war  by  Ptolemy's  death;  but,  the  king  happening  tliat 
night  to  sleep  in  another  teat,  the  adventurer  killed  the 
chief  physician,  whom  he mistookfor  Ptolemy,  wounded 
two  other  persons,  and  escaped  in  safety  amid  the  con- 
fusion which  followed. 

A  battle  soon  after  took  place  at  Raphia,  in  which 
tbe  Syrian  army  was  put  to  flight ;  and  Antiochus, 
having  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  agreed  to  a 
,p(;ace,  by  which  he  lost  a  conslilerable  territory.  Being 
now  delivered  from  his  Egyptian  enemy,  he  concluded 
a  league  with  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  marched 
against  Achfeus,  who  defended  himself,  in  the  city  of 
Sardis,  for  more  than  a  year,  against  these  two  kings. 
He  was  at  length  betrayed  by  some  Cretans.  When 
Antiochus  saw  the  great  man,  to  whom  he. was  in- 
debted for  his  crown,  brought  before  him  loaded  with 
chains,  like  a  common  malefactor,  he  was  greatly 
agitated,  and  burst  into  tears.  But,  reasons  of  state 
prevailing  over  compassion,  he  ordered  him  to  be  be- 
headed the  same  morning. 

The  execution  of  Acheeus  having  put  an  end  to  the 
war  in  Asia  Minor,  Antiochus  turned  his  attention  to 
the  eastern  provinces,  which  had  thrown  off  the  Syrian 
yoke.     He   marched   against    Media  and  Parthia, 


where  he  obtained  such  advantages,  that  Arsaces,  king 
of  Partliia,  was  glad  to  purchase  a  peace  by  offering 
to  assist  Antiochus  in  the  reduction  of  the  remaining 
provinces.  The  latter  met  with  full  success  in  this 
campaign.  He  conciuded  a  matrimonial  alliance  with 
the  king  of  Bcetica,  renewed  a  former  league  of 
amity  with  the  reigning  sovereign  in  the  north  of 
India,  and  established  his  authority  in  Arachosia, 
Drangiada,  and  Carmania.  He  then  returned,  after 
an  al^nce  of  seven  years,  to  Antioch,  with  a  reputa- 
tion which  began  to  be  formidable,  not  only  to  the 
powers  of  Asia,  but  to  tliose  of  Europe. 

Shortly  after  his  return,  (203  B.  C.,)  Ptolemy  Philop-  . 
ator,  king  of  Egypt,  died.  Aniiochus  immediately 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Pbilip  of  Macedon,  for 
the  [lurpose  of  depriving  the  young  king  of  Egypt, 
Eplphaiies,  of  his  dominions.  In  (jursnance  of  this 
plan,  Antiochus  marched  into  Ccole-Syria  and  Pales- 
i;lne,  which  provinces  bad  been  wrested  from  him  by 
the  deceased  king.  In  two  campaigns,  Antiochus  re- 
anncxcd  them  to  his  dominions.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Roman  senate,  at  the  request  of  the  Egyptians, 
took  upon  themselves  the  guardianship  of  Epiphanes, 
and  commanded  Antiochus  and  Pliilip  to  whhdraw 
1  heir  forces  from  the  newly  conquered  provinces,  on 
pain  of  their  resentment.  M.  jEmilius  Lepidus,  the 
Roman  ambassador,  having, delivered  this  order  to  the 
royal  confederates,  repaired  to  the  court  of  Egypt, 
where  he  placed  the  management  of  public  affairs  in 
,  the  hands  of  Aristomenes,  an  old  and  experienced 
minister. 

This  new  governor  despatched  a  numerous  body 
of  forces,  under  the  command  of  Scopas,  an  jEtolian, 
into  Palestine  and  Ccele-Syria.  In  a  short  time,  all 
Judea  was  reduced  under  the  Egyptian  authority. 
Several  cities  in  Crele-Syria  were  captured,  and  the 
army  returned  to  Alexandria,  loaded  wilh  [il under. 
But  no  sooner  did  Antiochus  appear  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  than  the  scene  was  changed  ;  and  Scopas,  who 
retui"ned  to  oppose  his  progress,  was  defeated  with 
dreadful  slaughter.  Many  important  cities  were  cap- 
tured by  the  Syrians,  and  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
delivered  up  their  keys  to  Antiochus,  welcoming  the 
conqueror  with  loud  acclamations.  Shortly  after,  a 
peace  was  concluded  with  Egypt,  and  a  marriage 
agreed  upon  between  Epiphanes  and  Cleopatra,  tbe 
daughter  of  Antiochus,  who  stipulated  to  cede  the 
conquered  provinces  as  a  dowry  for  the  youthfu 
princess. 


CHAPTIIR  CXVI. 

200  to  64  B.  C. 

Decline  mid  Fall  of  the  Syrian  Monarchy. 

Being  thus  left  free  to  pursue  his  designs  upon  Asia 
Minor,  Antiochus  despatched  his  two  sons,  MIthridates 
and  Arduas,  with  his  land  forces,  to  Sardis,  ordering 
them  to  halt  at  that  city,  while  he  sailed  northward, 
with  a  fleet  sufficiently  powerful  to  strike  terror  into 
all  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  As  he  coastt^d 
along  Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Caria,  and  Lycia,  many  of 
the  maritime  cities  escaped  his  Vengeance  by  volun- 
tary subm^sion.  Ephesus  and  Coracesium  were  taken 
by  assault.  The  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
hud  hitherto  enjoyed  peace  and  prosperity  under  free 
governments  of  their  own,  were  greatly  alarmed  a/ 
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these  proceedings,  justly  believing  that  Antiochus  de- 
signed to  subject  them  to  the  same  tyrannical  sway 
which  had  been  exercised  over  them  by  his  predeces- 
sors. They  applied,  therefore,  to  Kome  for  protection 
against  this  powerful  enemy.  The  senate  caught 
with  eagerness  at  this  pretext  for  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Asia,  and  immediately  despatched  ambassa- 
dors into  that  country. 

Antiochus,  in  the  mean  time,  had  carried  his  arms 
so  far  north  as  to  seize  upon  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 
Here  he  was  employed  in  rebuilding  the  city  of 
Lysiraachia,  which  had  lately  been  destroyed  by  the 
Thracians,  when  the;  Eotnan  ambassadors  arrived  in 
his  camp  with  a  body  of  deputies  from  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia.  Antiochus  designed  to  fix  his  residence 
at  Lysiraachia,  and  make  that  city  the  capital  of  his 
empire.  He  received  his  visitoi-s  with  every  mark  of 
respect,  and  they  exerted  all  their  eloquence  to  dis- 
suade him  from  his  design.  The  parties,  however, 
soon  became  disgusted  with  each  other.  The  Romans, 
assuming  those  imperious  airs  which  so  strongly 
marked  their  character,  peremptorily  demanded  the 
restitution  of  all  the  provinces  which  Antiochus  had 
conquered  from  the  Egyptian  prince.  The  king  was 
filled  with  indignation  at  this  insulting  proposal,  and, 
being  instigated  by  Hannibal,  who  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  his  own  country  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Romans,  and  had  sought  shelter  at  the  court  of  Antio- 
chus—  he  set  the  Romans  at  defiance.  War  immedi- 
ately ensued  ;  but  the  Syrian  king  lost  the  fairest 
opportunities  of  success  by  neglecting  the  advice  of 
Hannibal.  In  a  series  of  battles,  he  was  driven  from 
Europe  into  Asia,  and  forced  to  act  solely  on  the 
defensive.  At  length,  he  was  totally  defeated  near 
Mount  Sipylus  in  Magnesia,  and  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace.  The  Romans  deprived  him  of  all  his  dominions 
in  Asia  Minor,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus.  The  unhappy  Antio- 
chus did  not  long  survive  this  reverse  of  fortune. 
While  he  was  making  a  progress  through  his  eastern 
provinces,  in  order  to  levy  tribute,  he  imprudently 
seized  the  treasures  in  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  and 
fell  a' sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  an  incensed  populace, 
(187  B.C.)  Such  was  the  end  of  Antiochus  the 
Great  —  who  is  highly  commended  by  the  ancient  his- 
torians for  his  humanity,  clemency,  and  munificence. 
His  undertakings  were  attended  with  brilliant  success 
til!  the  i'iftirth  year  of  his  ago,  after  whicb  period  he 
gradually  declined  in  political  importance,  till  at 
length  his  ignominious  peace  with  the  Romans  totally 
obscured  the  glory  of  his  former  exploits, 

Seleucus^  aumamed  Philopator,  succeeded  to  an 
empire  now  rapidly  falling  to  decay,  and  burdened 
with  a  heavy  tribute  to  the  Romans.  His  reign  was 
feeble  and  inglorious.  He  commissioned  Heliodorus 
to  plunder  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  but  was  soon  pun- 
ished for  this  deed  by  the  very  hand  which  he  had 
employed  tn  perform  it.  Heliodorus  poisoned  his 
master,  and  placed  the  crown  upon  his  own  head, 
(176  B.C.)  Antiochus,  the  brotherofSeleucus, applied 
to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  by  whose  aid  he  ex- 
pelled the  usurper  and  mounted  the  throne.  He  as 
sumed  the  surname  of  Epip/ianes,  or  Illustrious  ;  but 
according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancient 
writers,  no  title  was  ever  worse  applied,  for  his  con- 
duct was  so  extravagant  as  to  gain  him  the  appellation 
of  Epir/ia7irs^  or  Madman,  He  was  accustomed  to 
ramble  about  the  streets  of  Antioch,  attended  by  two 


or  three  servants,  and  he  frequently  spent  whole  days 
in  the  shops  of  goldsmiths  and  carvers,  disputing  with 
them  about  the  mysteries  "of  their  trade,  which  he 
ridiculously  affected  to  understand.  When  he  learnt 
that  any  young  rakes  were  assembled  on  a  party  of 
pleasure,  he  hastened  to  join  their  wanton  frolic  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  decorum  proper  to  his  station, 
or  even  to  common  decency.  Sometimes  he  strolled 
about  in  a  Roman  toga,  with  a  garland  of  roses  on  his 
head,  carrying  stones  under  his  garments,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  pelting  any  one  who  presumed  to  follow  him. 
He  also  frequented  the  public  baths,  where  he  behaved 
in  the  most  preposterous  manner. 

He  commenced  his  reign  wiili  r  war  against  Egypt, 
in  consequence  of  the  claim  made  by  the  Ptolemies 
to  the  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  In  this  war 
the  Syrians  were  very  successful,  and  penetrated  to 
the  walls  of  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  Philometor,  the 
rightful .  heir  of  the  Egyptian  throne,  who  had  been 
expelled  by  his  brother  Physcon,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Antiochus, .  who  concluded  an  advantageous  peace 
with  him.  But  scarcely  had  he  withdrawn  his  forces, 
when  the  Egyptain  brothers  entered  into  an  accom 
modation,  and  combined  to  resist  the  power  of  Syria. 
Antiochus,  enraged  at  this  treachery,  immediately 
directed  his  march  toward  Egypt ;  but  his  further 
progress  was  stayed  by  the  interference  of  the  Ro- 
mans, at  whose  imperious  command  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  resign  all  his  conquests.  On  his  return 
from  this  unsuccessful  expedition,  he  vented  his  fury 
on  the  unolT'ending  city  of  Jerusalem,  whose  inhabit- 
ants he  massacred  in  the  most  barbarous  manner. 
He  left  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men  to  accomplish 
the  extirpation  of  the  few  brave  men  who  continued 
to  defend  themselves  in  Judea.  Pie  also  prohibited 
the  observance  of  tlie  Jewish  law,  profaned  the  temple 
of  Jerusalem,  and  set  up  his  own  statue  on  the  altar 
of  burnt-offering. 

Antiochus  next  issued  a  decree  ordering  all  the 
nations  subject  to  his  dominion  to  conform  to  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Greeks,  and  abandon  all  others.  This 
caused  the  immediate  revolt  of  Parthia  and  Arme- 
nia. Antiochus  immediately  marched  into  Arme- 
nia, where  he  defeated  Artaxias,  the  king  of  that 
country,  and  took  him  prisoner.  He  then  directed 
his  course  toward  Persia,  to  enforce  the  payment  of 
the  yearly  tribute.  On  his  march  he  attempted  to 
plunder  a  temple  atElymais;  but  the  inhabitants  of 
that  city  and  the  neighboring  villages  immediately  took 
up  arms  and  repulsed  him  with  circumstances  of  great 
ignominy.  Overwhelmed  with  confusion  at  this  dis- 
grace, he  retired  to  Ecbatana,  where  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  his  armies  had  been  defeated  in  Judea, 
and  that  the  Jews  had  demolished  the  heathen  statues, 
and  restored  the  ancient  worship.  This  news  exas- 
perated him  so  violently  tliat  he  instantly  resolved  to 
march  in  person  to  Jerusalem,  and  extirpate  the  whole 
Jewish  nation.  But  while  hastening  his  movement 
for  this  purpose,  he  died  suddenly  on  the  road  to  Baby- 
ion,  (165  B.  C.) 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator, 
who  was  destined  to  a  very  short  reign,  for  Demetrius, 
his  cousin,  who  had  been  a  hostage  at  Rome,  escaped 
from  that  city,  and  fied  to  Asia,  where  his  appearance 
immediately  collected  so  strong  a  body  of  partisans, 
that  ho  easily  dethroned  Antiochus,  who  was  hut  a  boy. 
Demetrius,  with  tiie  usual  barbarity  of  Asiatic  sover- 
eigns, immediately  put  the  young  prince  to  death,  au'i 
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fuund  means  to  "purchase  the  pardon  of  his  crimes 
from  the  Roman  senate.  After  an  inglorious  reign,  he 
was  killed  in  battle  by  Alexander-  Balas,  an  impostor, 
who  pretended  to  be  the  unfortunate  Eupator,  and  was 
supported  in  his  fraud  by  the  Romans,  and  the  Macca- 
bees of  Judea.  Balas  was  in  his  turn  defeated  by 
Demetrius  Nicator,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  Ara- 
bia, where  he  was  murdered. 

Nicator  then  took  possession  of  the  throne  ;  but  after 
a  while  he  lost  the  atfections  of  his  people,  and  was 
expelled  from  Antioch.  He  then  attempted  to  ealab- 
lish  another  kingdom  in  Upper  Asia,  to  which  quarter 
he  was  invited  by  the  descendants  of  the  Greek  and 
Macedonian  colonists,  to  defend  them  against  the  at- 
tacks of  the  Parthians.  In  this  enterprise,  he'fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  detained  him  in  captivity 
for  ten  years.  His  brother  Antioclius  Sidetes  obtained 
the  crown  of  Syria ;  but  this  prince  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Parthians,  in  which  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  his  own  allies,  (130  B.  C.) 

A  series  of  bloody  civil  wars  and  violent  revolu- 
tions followed,  the  details  of  which  would  only  fatigue 
the  reader,  without  imparting  the  smallest  instruction. 
At  length,  the  Syrians,  weary  of  these  turbulent  scenes, 
determined  to  exclude  the  race  of  Seleucus  from  the 
throne,  in  hopes  of  finding  trynquilHty  under  the  sceptre 
of  a  ditferent  dynasty.  They  accordingly  conferred 
the  crown  on  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  {83  B.  C.) 
This  prince,  after  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  became 
involved  in  war  with  the  Romans,  at  the  close  of 
which  he  was  expelled  from  his  throne  by  Pompey 
ihe  Great,  (64  B.  C.)  Syria  was  thus  reduced  to  a 
Roman  province,  after  having  been  subjected  to  the 
sway  of  the  Seleucidse  for  nearly  two  centuries  and 
a  hnlf  • 


CHAPTER  CXVII. 

64  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1840. 

Syria  under   the  Romans  —  Modern  Syria. 

During  the  civil  wars  of  Rome,  the  Syrians  suffered 
much  from  the  conflicts  of  the  parties  tliat  contended 
fur  the  supreme  power  in  the  republic,  as  also  from  the 
depredations  of  hordes  of  robbers  which  infested  the 
country.    To  these  sufferings  were  added  the  incur- 


*  The  Dynasty  of  the  Selcucidce. 

1.  Soleiicus,  the  son  of  Antiochus,  one  of  Alexander's 
generals,  dates  Ms  reign  from  the  defeat  of  Demetrius,  (312 
B.  C.)    He  was  murdered  280  B.  C. 

2.  Aiitiochus  Sotor  iicceded  to  the  throne  280  B.  C. 

3.  Antiochus  Tlieo:^  ui^iiedcd  lifil  B.  C. 

4.  Seleucus  Callinicus,  succeeded  his  father,  Antiochus 
Theos,  246  B.  C. 

fi.  Toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  the  king  seems  to  have 
made  two  expeditions  against  Pai'thiu,  in  the  latter  of  which 
he  was  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  was  ever  released  from  his  captivity.  He  died  of  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Seleucus  Ce- 
raunus,  (226  B.  C.)  a  weak  prince,  who  was  cut  off  by  a  conspir- 
acy in  his  own  ai-my,  whUe  on  his  march  to  attack  Attalus, 
king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  seized  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  (223  B.  C.) 

6.  Antiochus  the  Great,  brother  to  the  late  Idng. 

7.  Seleucus  Philopator,  (187  B.  C.,)  son  of  Antiochus,  suc- 
ceeded to  an  impoverished  kingdom,  and,  reigning  feebly 
for  twelve  yeai-s,  was  mui-dered  by  Hciiodorus. 

8.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  his  brother,  175  B.  C 

9.  Antiochus  Eupator,  164  B.  C. 
10.  Demetrius  Soter,  162  B.  C. 
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sions  of  the  Parthians ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  full  estab 
lishment  of  the  power  of  Augustus,  that  the  country 
became  quietly  settled  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire 
It  was  governed  by  a  proconsul,  who  commonly  re- 
sided at  Antioch.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Christian  era, , 
upon  the  banishment  of  the  Jewish  king  Archelaus, 
the  province  of  Syria  was  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  Judea  and  Samaria.  The  city  of  Palmyra,  with  the 
district  called  Pahnyrene^  was  also  regarded  as  politi- 
cally connected  with  Syria  ;  but  of  this  we  shall  give 
the  history  in  another  part  of  our  work. 

Under  the  Roman  emperors,  Syria  was  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  populous,  flourishing,  and  luxurious  prov- 
inces of  the  East.  Diocletian  and  Constantine  made  some 
alteration  in  the  boundaries  of  its  government,  and 
Adrian  fixed  the  eastern  limit  of  Syria  and  of  the  em- 
pire at  the  Euphrates.  This  country  continued  to  be 
the  seat  of  a  great  commerce,  and  formed  the  em- 
porium which  connected  the  eastern  and  western 
quarters  of  the  known  world.  On  the  decline  of  the 
Roman  power  after  the  time  of  Adrian,  the  frontiers 
of  Syria  were  exposed  again  to  the  inroads  of  the  Par- 
thians and  the  Persians.  The  province  was  over- 
run and  almost  subjugated  by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia, 
(A.  D.  258  ;)  but  bis  power  in  Syria  was  overthrown  by 
Odenathus,  the  sovereign  of  Palmyra.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  centuiy,  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert  began  to 
make  their  appearance  in  Syria  and  on  its  borders, 
sometimes  enlisting  in  the  Roman  legion,  and  at  othei 
limes  in  the  armies  of  the  enemies  of  Rome.  The 
Persians  renewed  their  invasions  early  in  the  seventh 
century.  Chosroes  II.,  after  reducing  Mesopotamia 
and  the  neighboring  states,  led  the  Persian  armies 
across  the  Euphrates,  captured  many  of  the  large 
cities  of  Syria,  and  finally,  in  611,  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Antioch,  which  he  nearly  destroyed.  Heraclius, 
the  Greek  emperor,  took  the  field  against  Chosroes  in 
622,  and  in  a  series  of  brilliant  campaigns  overtlirew 
his  armies  and  drove  him  beyond  the  Tigris.  Siroes, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Chosroes,  made  a  peace  with 
Heraclius,  (A.  D.  G28  ;)  one  of  the  conditions  of  which 
was  the  restoration  of  the  true  cross,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  carried  into  Persia  after  the  sack- 
ing of  Jerusalem  by  the  armies  of  Chosroes  in  614. 
This,  however,  was  the  last  triumph  of  the  Roman 
arms  in  the  East,  and  the  brilliant  recovery  of  the 
province  of  Syria,  by  Heraclius,  was  the  immediate 


11.  Alexander  Balas,  a  usurper,  150  B.  C, 

12.  Demetriwa  Nicator,  146  B.  C. 

13.  Antiochus  Sidetes,  137  to  128  IJ.  C. 

14.  Seleucus,  sou  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  put  to  deato.  oy 
his  own  mother,  immediately  on  his  accession. 

15.  Antiochus  Grypns,  125  B.  C. 

16.  Antiochus  Cyzyceus,  U2  to  95,  B.  C,  after  the  first 
eighteen  months  of  reign,  jointly  with  Qrypiis,  till  the 
death  of  the  latter,  96  B.  C. 

17.  Seleucus  VI.,  and  last  of  the  name,  surnamed  Epiph- 
anes Xicator,  the  son  of  Antiochus  Gvypus,  driven  by  An- 
tiochus Eusebos  into  Cilicia,  was  there  besieged  in  Mopsuestia, 
and  killed,  95  B.  C. 

18.  Antiochus  Eusebes. 
1!).  PhilippuB. 

20.  Antiochus. 

21.  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  till  69  B,  C. 

22.  Antiochus  Asiaticus,  expelled  by  Pompey,  65  B.  C. 
End  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Selcucidie,  which  had  existed' two 
hundred  and  forty-seven  years. 

The  existing  corns  of  this  dynasty  are  verj  numeiioua. 
Those  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  are  distinguished  from  the  rest 
by  their  exact  resemblance  in  type,  style,  and  weight,  to  thosf 
of  Alexander  the  Great. 
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prelude  to  the  final  loss  of  the  country  under  the  same 
emperor. 

On  the  rise  of  the  Mahometan  power,  Syria  was 
one  of  the  first  countries  that  felt  the  effect  of  the 
mililary  spirit  of  the  new  religion.    Scarcely  had  the 

floctrine  of  Mahomet  been  est;iblished  in  Arabia  when 
liis  disciples  turned  their  arms  against  tlie  neighboring 
countries.  An  Invasion  of  Syria  was  determined  upon 
without  delay,  and  requisitions  for  troops  were  sent  to 
all  the  Arabian  tribes.  The  army  which  assenililed 
for  this  purpose  was  the  most  numerous  whicli  had  yet 
been  raised  by  the  votaries  of  the  new  faith.  In  the 
year  634,  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  were  surprised  by  a 
formidable  irruption  of  the  marauding  tribes  of  the 
desert.  The  emperor  ITeraclius  was  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  so  threatening  an  invasion,  and  sent  a 
large  army  to  meet  the  Arabs  on  the  frontiers ;  but 
this  body  was  defeate3  with  great  slaughter.  The 
Greeks,  however,  were  more  successful  at  Gaza,, 
where  they  gained  a  victory  over  an  army  of  the 
Saracens  under  Abu  Obeidah.  Notwithsta^nding  this 
check,  the  invaders  continued  to  advance.  Khaled, 
one  of  their  leaders,  captured  the  city  of  Bozra,  and, 
after  gaining  several  other  advantages  over  the  im- 
perialists, he  laid  siege  to  Damascus. 

Ileraclius  sent  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men  to  relieve  this  city.  Three  battles  were  ibught, 
in  all  of  which  the  Saracens  were  victorious,  and  at 
length  Damascus  was  stormed  and  lakoii.  City  after 
city  now  yielded  to  the  victorious  arms  of  the  invaders, 
and  another  army  which  the  emperor  sent  to  the  relief 
of  the  Syrians  was  completely  overthrown  at  the  battle 
of  Yermak.  Encouraged  by  these  successes,  the 
Saracen  commander,  Abu  Obediah,  laid  siege  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  in  four  months  reduced  the  garrison  to  such 
distress  that  a  surrender  was  unavoidable.  The 
Khalif  Omar  came  in  person  to  receive  the  submission 
of  the  Holy  City,  and  Jerusalem  was  given  up  to  the 
Saracens,  (A.  D.  637.) 

Aleppo  the  ancient  Bersea,  was  the  next  city  attacked 
by  them.  It  was  valiantly  defended  for  four  months, 
but  finally  taken  by  storm.  The  governor,  with  sev- 
eral of  his  officers,  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith. 
Antioch  and  Cfcsarca  made  less  resistance,  and  soon 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  invaders.  Heraclius,  dis- 
couraged by  these  disasters,  fled  from  the  province  ; 
and  his  son,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  to  resist 
the  torrent  of  invasion,  followed  him  to  Constantinople. 
In  six  years  from  their  first  appearance  in  Syria,  the 
Saracens  had  completed  the  conquest  of  the  country, 
.and  secured  their  acquisition  by  occupying  the  moun- 
tain fortresses  on  the  borders  of  Gilicia,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Syria  thus  became  a  portion  of  the  great  Sara- 
oen  empire.  Shortly  after  the  conquest,  the  khalif 
removed  his  court  from  Medina  to  Damascus,  and  this 
city  enjoyed  the  preeminence  of  being  the  capital  of 
the  empire  tilt  the  year  749,  when  the  residence 
of  the  court  was  removed  to  Bagdad.  This  latter  city 
continued  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Saracen  do- 
minions till  the  final  overthrow  of  the  klialifat  in  1hp 
thiiteentb  century.  Under  the  khalifs,  Syria  was  the 
theatre  of  many  civil  wars,  and  at  one  time  it  was  in- 
cluded in  the  jurisdiction  of  Egypt. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  crusades,  Syria  was 
invaded  by  ihe  Prankish  armies,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  country  fell  into  their  hands.  But  the  particu- 
'ars  of  these  transactions  are  reserved  for  the  history 

the  crusades.    After  the  ex[)Hlsion  of  the  Cheistians, 


Syria  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes  of 
Egypt.  In  the  early  pairt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Turkish  sultan,  Selim  J.,  became  involved  in  a  war 
with  the  Persians,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  battle 
at  Tabriz,  (A.D.  1514.)  The  Persians  in  this  war  had 
been  assisted  by  the  Mameluke  sultan  Campson  Gauri ; 
and  Selim,  to  revenge  this  act  of  hostility,  ttu-ned  his 
arms  against  Syria,  which  was  then  Included  in  the 
Mameluke  dominions.  Campson  marched  against 
him,  and  tiie  rival  armies  met  near  Ali'ppo.  After  a 
sanguinary  engagement,  the  Mamelukes  were  defeat- 
ed and  their  leader  was  slain.  Aleppo  immediately 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror,  and  this  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  other  cities.  Thus,  in  the  year 
1516,  Syria  was  annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire. 

Under  the  Turkish  dominion  Syria  was  governed 
by  pachas,  who  received  their  appointment  from  the 
divan  at  Constantinople,  but  exercised  an  irresponsi- 
ble and  tyrannical  sway  over  their  subjects.  In  1832, 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  paclia  of  Egypt,  a  bold  and  enter- 
prising warrior,  who  had  risen  from  the  lowest  station 
to  the  rank  of  an  almost  independent  sovereign,  took 
'advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  government  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  made  himself  master  of  Syria  as  well 
as  of  other  countries  adjoining.  This  involved  him  in 
a  war  with  the  Porte.  Mohammed  claimed  the  hered- 
itary sovereignty  of  all  the  territories  which  he  had 
conquered  ;  but  the  Porte  refused  to  accede  to  this  de- 
mand, and  offered  him  the  government  of  Syria  for 
life,  with  the  hereditaiy  possession  of  Egypt.  The 
dispute  on  this  point  finally  involved  the  principal  Eu- 
ropean powers.  Russia,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Great 
Britain  took  sides  with  the  Sultan,  while  France  at- 
tempted to  support  the  Pacha.  After  some  negotiations, 
the  allied  powers  determined  to  expel  the  Egyptian 
armies  from  Syria  by  force.  These  armies  were  com- 
manded by  Ibrahim  Pacha,  the  son  of  Mohammed  Ali. 

The  government  of  this  prince  in  Syria  had  become 
very  oppressive.  He  had,  by  stratagem,  disarmed  the 
Druses  and  other  mountain  tribes,  and  levied  heavy 
taxes  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  country,  be- 
sides carrying  away  the  young  men  to  serve  in  his 
armies,  and  labor  upon  his  fortifications.  This  systciii 
of  conscription  excited  great  opposition  and  loud  mur- 
murs. Many  of  the  yoimg  men  cut  off  their  fingers, 
or  put  out  an  eye,  to  render  tliemselves  unfit  for  mili- 
tary service.  This  practice  was  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  pacha  issued  a  decree  condemning  all 
such  offenders  to  death.  At  Damascus,  the  houses 
were  surrounded  by  troops  during  the  night,  and 
when  morning  came,  every  residence  was  entered, 
and  all  the  strong  and  healthy  young  men  were  car- 
ried oflT  to  the  army. 

In  1839,  the  mountaineers  revolted  against  the 
Egyptian  government  and  attacked  Beyrout,  the  head- 
quarfera  of  the  pacha,  and  other  places  of  importance. 
Ibrahim  carried  on  a  cruel  war  against  them,  setting 
fire  to  their  villages,  destroying  their  crops,  and  putting 
their  women  and  children  to  the  sword.  During  this 
contest,  an  English,  Austrian,  and  Turkish  fieet  arrived 
off  Beyrout,  and  summoned  the  commander  lo  surren- 
der. This  being  refused,  the  fleet  cannonaded  the 
town  and  nearly  destroyed  it.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
had  deprived  Mohammed  Ali  of  the  government 
of  Syria,  and  declared  him  a  rebel.  The  Egyptian 
army  lost  ground  every  day  in  Syria,  and  great  num- 
bers of  the  troops  deserted.  The  allied  fleet  sailed 
along  the  coast,  bombarding  and  capturing  the  whole 
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.in*'  of  fortified  places  on  'he  seaboard,  with  the  ex- 
'jeption  of  St.  John  d'Acre,  a  place  of  great  strength, 
nnd  renowned  in  historj'  daring  the  crusades. 

On  the  third  of  November,  1839,  this  place  was 
attacked  by  the  combiTied  fleet,  and  after  a  cannonade 
of  three  houi-s,  the  guns  of  the  town  were  silenced. 
The  inhabitants  deserted  the  place,  but  a  dreadful 
calamity  fell  upon  the  garrison.  A  bomb  shot  from 
the  fleet  fell  into  the  powder  magazine  of  the  citadel, 
which  instantly  exploded,  and  blew  twelve  hundred 
men  into  the  air  with  the  shattered  fragments  of  the 
surrounding  buildings.  This  terrible  disaslcr  com- 
pletely disheartened  the  Egyptian  army,  and  tiiev 
immediately  retreated  from  the  neighborhood.  A 


dreadful  scene  of  desolation  was  presented  to  the  vic- 
tors as  they  inarched  into  the  town.  Tlie  houses  anrl 
fortifications  were  in  ruins,  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
were  scattered  about  the  streets,  and  another  exp'oslnn 
of  gunpowder  killed  the  advanced  guard  of  E:ig]ish 
sailors,  together  with  a  great  number  of  poor  Aruh 
women,  with  their  children,  who  had  come  to  seek 
their  husbands  among  the  dead. 

The  capture  of  St.  John  d'Acre  decided  the  fa  c  of 
the  war,  and  Mohammed  Ali,  after  a  long  negotia-ion, 
consented  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  Syria,  wliich 
country  was  restored  (1841)  to  the  dominion  of  ihe 
Porfe.  Since  this  event,  nothing  worthy  of  historicul 
notice  has  occurred  in  that  quarlei 


The  Maronites. 


CHAPTER  CXVIII. 

A.D.  667  to  1588. 

TAf!  Maronites  of  Syria — The  Monk  Maron 
and  his  Disciples — Establishment  on  Mount 
Lebanon  —  Manners,  ^c,  of  the  Maronites. 

Abottt  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  while  the 
monkish  spirit  of  retirement  from,  the  world  was 
equally  fervid  and  novel,  a  hermit  named  Maron,  or 
Maroun,  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Orontes,  a  river  of 
Svna.  This  hermit,  by  his  fastings,  his  solitary  mode 
of  life,  and  his  austerities,  made  himflf-li'  much  re- 
spected and  venerated  by  the  neighboring  ])eop]e.  In 
llie  disj)Utes  which  arose,  at  that  time,  between  Rome 
iind  Constantinople,  ho  employed  his  credit  in  favor 
of  the  Western  Christians.  His  death,  far  from  abat- 
'ng  the  ardor  of  his  followers,  gave  them  new  zeal, 
ft  was  repor'ed  that  miracles  had  been  wrought  by  his 
remains  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  many  persons 
assembled  from  towns  in  the  neighborhood,  and  built  a 
chapel  and  a  tomb  at  Hama,  where  a  convent  soon 
arose,  which  became  very  celebrated  in  Syria,  The 
quan-els  of  the  two  metropolitan  churches  of  Rome 
and  Constantinople  increased,  and  the  whole  empire 
entered  warmly  into  the  dissensions  of  the  priests  and 
princes. 

Mattel's  were  thus  situated,  when,  about  the  end  of 
the  Rpventh  century,  a  monk  named  John  the  Maronite 


obtained,  by  his  talent  for  preacliing,  the  reputation  of 
being  one  of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the 
cause  of  the  Latins,  or  partisans  of  the  pope.  Their 
opponents,  who  took  the  side  of  the  emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  were  therefore  named  MelHtes,  or 
Royalists^  made,  at  that  time,  great  progress  in  Syria. 
To  oppose  them  with  success,  the  Latins  determined 
to  send  among  them  John  the  Maronite.  This  person 
lost  no  time  in  rallying  his  partisans,  and  in  augment- 
ing their  number ;  but,  being  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Melkites,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  resist  force  by 
force.  He  therefore  collected  all  the  Latins  in  Syria, 
and  settled  himself  with  them,  among  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon,  where  they  formed  a  society  independent 
both  in  civil  and  religious  government,  (A.  1).  676.) 

These  people  took  the  name  of  Maronites,  and, 
having  established  order  and  military  discipline  among 
themselves,  and  being  provided  with  arms  and  leaders, 
they  employed  their  leisure  in  combating  the  common 
enemies  of  the  Christians  and  their  little  state.  In  a 
short  time,  they  became  misters  of  almost  all  the 
mountainous  country  as  for  as  Jerusalem.  TTie  schism 
which  took  place  among  the  Mahometans  facilitated 
their  conquests.  Moawiyah's  robellion  against  Ali,  the- 
Saracen  governor  of  Damascus,  compelled  the  khalif 
to  make  a  disadvantageous  treaty  with  th.c  Greek  em- 
peror, ono  condition  of  which  was,  Ibat  ihe  iatter- 
should  free  the  khalif  from  the  Maronites.  The 
emperor,  Justinian  II.,  in  carr}'ing  this  into  effect,  was 
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base  enough  to  cause  the  chief  of  the  Maronitcs  to  be 
assassinated  by  an  ambassador,  whom  the  too  generous 
man  liad  received  into  his  house  without  suspicion  of 
treachery. 

After  this  murder,  the  ambassador  compelled,  by  bis 
intrigues,  twelve  thousand  of  the  Maronites  to  quit 
their  country,  leaving  a  free  passage  to  the  Mahometan 
armies.  Another  persecution  menaced  them  with 
total  ruin.  Justinian  sent  troops  against  them,  who 
destroyed  the  monastery  of  Hama,  and  massacred  five 
hundred  monks  :  but  just  at  this  time,  Justinian  was 
deposed  when  on  the  point  of  causing  a  general  mas- 
sacre at  Constantinople,  and  the  Maronites,  authorized 
by  his  successor,  attacked  their  invaders,  and  cut  them 
entirely  to  pieces.  From  this  period,  history  loses 
sight  of  these  people  till  the  arrival  of  the  crusaders. 

The  Maronitcs  and  the  crusaders  appear  to  liave 
been  sometimes  on  friendly  and  at  other  times  on  hos- 
tile terms  with  one  another.  The  former  had,  in  the 
mean  time,  lost  part  of  their  territory,  and  were  re- 
duced to  thp  limits  which  mark  their  possessions  at  the 
present  day,  paying  tribute  as  often  as  the  Arab  or 
Turkoman  governors  were  able  to  compel  them  to  do  so. 
In  1014,  the  khalif  of  Egypt  ceded  their  territory  to  a 
Turkoman  prince  of  Aleppo.  Two  centuries  after- 
ward, Suttan  Saladin  having  driven  the  crusaders  from 
Syiia,  the  Maronites  were  obliged  to  submit  to  his 
power,  and  purchase  peace  by  contributions. 

About  the  year  1215,  they  effected  a  union  with  the 
Romish  church,  from  which  they  were  never  very 
widely  separated.  William  of  Tyre,  who  relates  this 
circumstance,  adds,  that  they  had  at  that  period  forty 
thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms.  The  peace  which 
they  enjoyed  after  this,  gave  them  courage,  and,  in  con- 
cert with  their  neighbors,  ihe  Druses,  ihcy  made  daily 
encroachments  on  the  Ottomans.  But  these  enter- 
prises had  an  unfortunate  issue.  Sultan  Amurath  III., 
despatched  against  them  Ibrahim  Pacha  of  Egypt,  who 
reduced  them  to  obedience  in  1588,  and  subjected 
them  to  an  annua!  tribute,  which  they  continue  to  pay 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Maronites  are  divided  into  two  classes  —  the 
common  people  and  the  sheiks.  By  the  latter  must  be 
understood  the  most  eminent  of  liie  inhabitants,  who, 
from  the  antiquity  of  their  families,  and  their  wealth, 
are  superior  to  the  ordinary  class.  They  all  live  dis- 
persed in  the  mountains,  in  villages,  hamlets,  and  de- 
tached houses.  The  whole  nation  consists  of  culti- 
vators. Every  man  improves  the  little  domain  he 
possesses  or  hires,  with  his  own  hands.  Even  the 
sheiks  live  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  a  cloak,  a  horse,  and  a  few  slight 
advantages  in  food  and  lodging.  They  all  live  fru- 
gally, without  many  enjoyments,  but  also  with  few 
wants,  as  they  are  little  acquainted  with  tlie  inventions 
of  luxury.  In  general,  the  nation  is  poor,  but  no  one 
lacks  the  necessaries  of  life.  Property  is  as  sacred 
among  them  as  in  Europe  or  America.  Travellei-s 
may  journey  in  their  country,  either  by  night  or  day, 
with  a  security  unknown  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Turkish  empire ;  and  the  stranger  is  received  with  hos- 
pitality, as  among  the  Arabs. 

Conformably  to  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  they 
aitow  but  one  wife  to  a  man.  The  marriage  is  fre- 
quently performed  without  any  previous  acquaintance 
between  the  two  parties,  sometimes  without  their  hav- 
ing seen  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  contrary  to 
•he  prRoepts  of  the  same  religion,  they  have  admitted 


or  retained  the  Arab  custom  of  retaliation,  and  the 
nearest  relative  of  a  murdered  person  is  bound  to 
avenge  him.  From  a  habit  founded  on  distrust,  every 
man,  whether  sheik  or  peasant,  walks  armed  with  a 
musket  and  poniard.  As  the  country  maintains  no 
regular  troops,  all  are  obliged  to  join  the  army  in 
time  of  war. 

In  religious  matters,  the  Maronites  Eire  dependent  on 
Rome.  But  though  they  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope,  their  clergy  elect  their  own  chief,  who  is 
styled  batrak,  or  patriarchy  of  Antioch.  Their  priests 
marry,  as  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  church  ; 
but  their  wives  must  be  maidens,  not  widows;  nor  can 
they  marry  a  second  time.  They  celebrate  mass  in 
the  Syriac  language,  of  which  the  greater  part  of 
them  comj)rehend  not  a  single  word.  The  gospel  is 
read  aloud  in  Arabic,  that  it  mav  be  understood  by  the 
people.  The  priests  have  no  revenues  from  the  church, 
but  subsist  by  the  free  offerings  of  their  hearers  and 
the  labor  of  their  own  hands.  Their  poverty  is  rec- 
ompensed by  the  great  respect  which  is  paid  them. 
Each  village  has  its  chapel  and  priest,  and  each 
chapel  its  bell— thing  unknown  in  any  other  part  of 
the  Turkish  dominioi^.  The  Maronites  are  vain  of 
this  privilege,  and,  that  they  may  not  be  deprived  of  it, 
will  not  suffer  a  Mahometan  to  live  among  them; 
They  assume  to  themselves  also  the  right  to  wear  the 
green  turban,  which,  except  in  their  territories,  would 
cost  a  Christian  his  life. 


CHAPTER  CXIX. 

A.  0.  996  to  1600. 

The  Druses —  Origin  of  the  Druses — Khaltf 

Hakem  —  Fakardin. 

It  is  necessary  to  trace  the  origin  of  this  remarka 
ble  race  up  to  the  early  times  of  Islamism.  About 
twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Mahomet,  the  disputes 
between  Ali,  his  son-in-law,  and  Moawiyab,  the  Arab 
governor  of  Syria,  occasioned  the  first  schism  in  the 
Saracen  empire,  which  continues  among  the  Mahom- 
etans to  this  day.  This  difference,  however,  related 
at  firet  on  ly  to  the  possession  of  temporal  power :  and 
the  Mahometans,  whatever  discordant  opinions  they 
might  entertain  respecting  the  rightful  succession  of 
the  Prophet,  agreed  in  religious  (iofriiias.  It  was  not 
till  the  following  cculury  lhat  the  study  of  the  Greek 
writings  introduced  among  the  Saracens  a  spirit  o." 
discussion  and  controversy  to  which  tliev  had  previ- 
ously been  utter  strangers.  The  consequence  was, 
thai  by  reasoning  on  matters  not  susceptible  of  demon- 
stration, and  guided  by  the  abstract  principles  of  an 
unintelligible  logic,  tliey  divided  into  a  multitude  of 
sects  and  opinions. 

At  this  period,  too,  the  civil  power,  among  the  Sara- 
cens, lost  much  of  its  authority,  and  was  unable  to 
restore  unity  in  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  The  nations 
which  had  adopted  this  religion  mixed  it  up  with  theii 
old  superstitions,  and  the  errors  which  had  anciently 
prevailed  over  Asia  again  made  their  appearance, 
though  altered  in  their  forms.  The  metempsychosis, 
or  transmigration  of  souls,  the  doctrine  of  a  good  and 
evil  principle,  and  the  renovation  of  tlie  world  aftei 
six  thousand  years,  were  again  revived  among  the 
Mahometans.    In  this  political  and  religious  confusion 
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svery  enthusiast  became  an  apostle,  and  every  apostle 
ihe  head  of  a  sect.  No  less  than  sixty  of  these  per- 
sons are  recorded  in  history,  remarkable  for  the  num- 
bers of  their  followers,  all  differing  in  some  points  of 
faith,  and  all  disavowing  heresy  and  error!  Such  was 
the  state  of  the  Mahometan  world,  when,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  century,  one  of  the  most 
extravagant  scenes  of  absurdity  and  enthusiasm  was 
exhibited  in  this  quarter. 

In  the  year  996,  Hakera  b'Amr  Ellah,  the  Fatimlte 
khalif  of  Egypt,  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of 
eleven  yeara.  He  was  one  of"  the  most  extraordinary 
rulei-s  mentioned  in  the  Saracen  annals.  He  caused 
the  first  khalifs,  the  companions  of  Mnhonict,  fo  be 
publicly  cursed  in  the  mosques,  and  aflervvards  re- 
voked the  anatheuia.  He  compelled  the  Jews  and 
Christians  to  abjure  their  religion,  and  then  permitted 
thetn  to  resume  it.  He  prohibited  the  making  of 
slippers  for  women,  to  keep  them  within  doors.  Ho 
burnt  one  hulf  the  city  of  Cairo  for  liis  diversion,  while 
his  soldiers  pillaged  the  other.  Not  content  with  these 
extravagant  actions,  he  forimde  the  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca,  fasting,  and  the  five  Mahometan  prayers,  and 
at  length  carried  his  madness  so  far  as  to  desire  to 
nass  for  God  himself.  He  ordered  .a  register  to  be 
made  of  those  who  acknowledged  him  to  be  so,  and 
the  number  amounted  to  sixteen  thousand.  His  blas- 
phemous pretension  was  supported  by  a  false  prophet, 
named  Mohammed  bea  Isi-ael,  sumamed  El  Dorzi, 
who  came  from  Persia,  and  encouraged  the  khalif  in 
all  his  extravagances ;  but  these  were  carried  to  such 
a  length,  that  the  people  at  last  rose  in  insurrection,  and 
massacred  both  the  monarch  and  his  prophet. 

The  death  of  tiiese  two  persons  did  not  check  the 
progress  of  their  opinions.  A  disciple  of  the  pi'ophet, 
nan;ed  Hamza  ben  Ahmed,  preached  them  with  an 
indefatigable  zeal  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  along  the 
coast  of  Syria,  as  far  as  Sldon  and  Berytus.  His 
proselytes  being  persecuted  by  the  sect  in  power, 
they  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Lebanon,  where 
they  were  better  able  to  defend  themselves.  Here 
they  established  themselves,  and  formed  an  independ- 
ent society.  They  took  the  name  of  Druses,  from 
El  Dorzi,  the  surname  of  the  Persian  impostor,  who 


became  the  first  apostle  of  their  creed.  Difi^enng  in 
opmion  among  themselves  on  many  points,  the  urgent 
interest  of  their  common  safety  compelled  them  to 
adopt  the  principle  of  mutual  tolerafion,  and  they  after- 
wards united  and  jointly  opposed  the  crusaders,  the 
sultans  of  Aleppo,  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  Ottoman 
Turks. ,  The  conquest  of  Syria  by  the  latter  peopfe, 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  made  no  change  in  their  sit- 
uation. Sultan  Selim  I.,  on  his  return  from  the  con- 
quest of  Egypt,  after  overrunning  Syria,  meditated 
no  less  an  exploit  than  the  subjugation  of  all  Europe, 
and  disdained  to  waste  his  time  before  the  strongholds 
of  the  Druses  in  the  rocks  of  Lebanon.  Solyman  11. 
his  successor,  incessantly  engaged  in  important  wars, 
had  no  time  to  think  of  these  people. 

Emboldened  by  this  security  from  the  Ottoman 
wars,  and  not  content  with  mere  independence,  the 
Druses  frequently  descended  from  the  mountains  1o 
pillage  their  Turkish  neighbors.  The  pachas  in  vain 
attempted  to  repel  their  inroads ;  their  troops  were  inva- 
riably routed  or  repulsed  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  year 
1588,  that  Amurath  III.,  wearied  with  the  complaints 
made  to  him,  resolved  upon  taking  the  field  against 
them  with  a  large  force.  This  design  was  not  al- 
together unsuccessful.  His  general,  Ibrahim  Pacha, 
marched  from  Cairo  and  .  attacked  the  Druses  and 
Maronites  with  so  much  vigor  as  to  drive  them 
back  into  the  mountains.  This  was  followed  by  dis- 
sensions among  the  chiefs  of  the  Druses,  of  which 
Ibrahim  took  advantage,  and  exacted  from  them  a 
contribution  of  a  milHon  of  piastres.  After  this,  they 
were  held  to  the  payment  of  a  yearly  tribute  to  the 
Ottoman  Poite. 

This  expedition  was  the  epoch  of  a  considerable 
change  in  the  political  constitution  of  the  Druses. 
They  bad  previously  lived  in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  under 
the  command  of  different  sheiks  or  leaders.  The 
nation  was  likewise  divided  into  two  factions,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  all  the  Arab  tribes,  the  Kaifi  and 
the  Yamini,  the  one  carrying  a  red  flag,  and  the  other 
a  white  one.  To  simplify  the  administration,  Ibrahim 
permitted  them  to  have  but  one  chief,  who  should  be 
responsible  for  the  tribute,  and  execute  the  office  of 
civil  magistrate.    This  governor,  from  the  nature  of 
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his  situation,  acquired  great  authority,  and  became 
almost  the  ^ing  of  the  republic,  But  as  he  was  al- 
ways chosen  from  among  the  Druses,  a  consequence 
followed  which  the  Turks  had  not  foreseen,  and  which 

was  nearly  fatal  to  their  supremacy  over  thcra.  Tlic 
chief,  having  at  his  disposal  the  whole  strength  of 
the  nation,  \v;is  able  to  give  it  unanimity  and  action  ; 
and  it  naturally  turned  against  the  Turks,  since  the 
Druses,  by  becoming  their  subjects,  had  not  ceased  to 
be  their  enemies.  They  took  care,  however,  that  their 
attacks  should  be  indirect,  so  as  to  save  appearances, 
and  engaged  only  in  secret  hostilities,  more  danger- 
ous, perhaps,  than  open  war. 

The  power  of  the  Druses  attained  to  its  greatest 
height  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
This  was  owing  to  the  talents  and  ambition  of  the  cel- 
ebrated Emir  Fakr-el-Din,  commonly  called  Fakardin. 
No  sooner  was  this  prince  promoted  to  the  office  of 
chief  of  the  Druses,  than  he  turned  his  whole  attention 
to  the  scheme  of  humhling  the  Ottoman  power,  and 
aggrandizing  himself  at  the  expense  of  the  Turks.  In 
this  undertaking  he  displayed  remarkable  address. 
He  first  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Porte,  by  every 
demonstration  of  loyalty  and  fidelity :  and,  as  the  wild 
Arabs  at  that  time  infested  the  plain  of  Baalbec  and 
other  parts  of  Syria,  he  made  war  upon  them,  freed 
the  inhabitants  from  their  depredaUons,  and  thus  ren- 
dered then]  desirous  of  living  under  his  government. 
The  city  of  Beyroot  was  situated  advantageously  for 
his  designs,  as  it  opened  a  communication  with  foreign 
countries,  and,  among  others,  with  the  Venetians  —  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  Turks.  Fakr  availed  himself 
of  the  misconduct  of  the  aga  of  this  place,  expelled 
him,  seized  upon  the  city,  and  was  adroit  enough  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  government  of  Constantinople, 
by  the  payment  of  a  larger  tribute.  He  proceeded  in 
the  same  maJiner  at  Saida,  Baalbec,  Soor,  and  other 
places,  till  at  length,  about  the  year  1613,  he  became 
master  of  territory  sufficient  to  constitute  a  respectable 
principality. 

The  pachas  of  Tripoli  and  Damascus  could  not  see 
these  encroachments  with  indifference.  Sometimes 
diey  opposed  the  Druse  chieftain  with  open  force, 
though  ineffectually  ;  sometimes  they  endeavored  to 
ruin  him  with  the  Porte  by  secret  machinations  ;  but  the 
emir,  who  maintained  his  spies  and  partisans  at  the 
court  of  Constantinople,  defeated  every  attempt  of  his 
enennes.  At  length,  however,  tlie  divan  began  to  feel 
alarm  at  the  progress  of  the  Druses,  and  made  prep- 
arations for  an  expedition  capable  of  crushing  tliem. 
Tne  emir,  whether  from  policy  or  from  fear,  did  not. 
thmk  proper  to  wait  the  coming  of  this  storm.  Oe 
had  formed  connections  in  Italy,  on  which  he  built 
great  hopes,  and  determined  to  go  m  person  to  that 
country.  lie  therefore  embarked  at  Beyroot,  after 
committing  the  administration  of  affairs  to  his  son  Ali, 
and  repaired  to  the  court  of  the  Medici  at  Florence. 


CHAPTER  CXX. 

A.  D.  1600  to  1840. 

Fall  of  Fakardin  —  Wars  of  the  Druses. 

The  arrival  of  an  Oriental  prince  in  Italy  attracted 
universal  attention  :  inquiry  was  made  concerning  his 
uaiion,  and  the  origm  of  the  Druses  became  a  subject 


of  general  inquiry.  Their  history  and  religion  were 
found  to  be  so  little  known  as  to  leave  it  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  they  should  be  classed  with  Mahometans 
or  Christians.  The  crusades  were  called  to  mind,  and 
it  was  soon  suggested  that  a  people  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Syria,  and  were  enemies 
to  the  natives  of  that  countiy,  could  be  no  other  than 
the  offspring  of  the  crusaders.  This  idle  conceit  was 
too  favorable  to  the  projects  of  the  emir  to  permit  him 
to  contradict  it;  he  was  artful  enough  to  encourage 
the  delusion,  by  pretending  that  he  was  related  to  the 
house  of  Lorraine,  The  missionaries  and  merchants, 
who  promised  themselves  a  new  opening  for  conver- 
sions and  commerce,  sustained  liim  in  his  pretensions. 

When  an  opinion  becomes  generally  received,  every 
one  discovers  new  proofs  of  its  certainty.  The  learned 
in  etymology,  struck  with  the  resemblance  of  the 
names,  insisted  that  Druse  and  Dreux  must  be  the 
same  word  ;  and  on  this  foundation  they  built  the  sys- 
tem of  a  pretended  colony  of  French  crusaders, 
who,  under  the  conduct  of  a  Comte  de  Dreux,  had 
formed  a  settlement  on  the  mountains  of  Lebanon. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  is  completely  overthrown 
by  the  fact  that  the  Druses  are  mentioned  by  Benja- 
min of  Tudela,  a  traveller  who  lived  before  the  time 
of  the  crusades.  Moreover,  had  the  Druses  been 
descended  from  the  Franks,  they  must  have  retained 
some  traces  of  their  European  language  ;  but  that  of 
the  Druses  is  pure  Arabic,  without  a  word  of  Western 
origin. 

After  a  residence  of  nine  years  in  Italy,  the  emir 
returned  to  resume  the  government  of  his  country. 
During  his  absence,  Ali  had  repulsed  the  Turks, 
appeased  discontents,  and  maintained  good  order. 
Nothing  remained  for  his  father  but  to  apply  his  newly 
acquired  knowledge  in  perfecting  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  his  government,  and  promoting  the  welfare 
of  his  people.  But,  instead  of  introducing  the  useful 
and  valuable  arts  of  Europe  into  his  country,  he  aban- 
doned himself  wholly  to  frivolous  and  expensive  pro- 
jects-, for  which  he  had  imbibed  a  passion  in  Italy.  He 
built  numerous  villas,  constructed  costly  baths,  planted 
gardens,  and,  contrary  to  tlie  prejudices  of  Ins  country- 
men, employed  the  ornaments  of  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, notwithstanding  these  are  prohibited  by  the 
Koran. 

The  Druses  soon  became  disaffected ;  hostilities  en- 
sued with  th(^  neighboring  pachas,  and  the  sultan  him- 
self, at  length,  resolved  to  crush  ,a  subject  who  had 
grown  almost  into  a  rival.  The  pacha  of  Damascus 
received  orders  to  march  against  Beyroot,  the  usual 
residence  of  the  emir,  while  the  Turkish  galleys 
blockaded  it  by  sea.  The  emir  and  his  son  defended 
the  city  bravely ;  but,  after  repulsing  the  Turks  in 
two  engagements,  Ali  was  killed  in  a  third,  and  his 
father,  terrified  at  the  loss  of  his  troops,  afflicted  by 
the  death  of  his  son,  and  enfeebled  by  age  and  a 
voluptuous  life,  losing  all  resolution  and  presence  of 
mind  —  took  to  flight.  The  Turks  pursued  him  to 
a  stronghold  on  the  summit  of  a  rocky  mountain, 
where  they  besieged  him  ineffectually  for  a  whole 
year,  when  they  withdrew,  and  left  him  at  liberty. 
But,  shortly  afterward,  the  companions  of  his  adver- 
sity, wearied  with  their  sufferings,  betrayed  the  old 
warrior,  and  delivered  him  up  to  the  Turks.  He  was 
carried  to  Constantinople,  where  the  sultan,  pleased 
to  behoH  at  his  feet  a  prince  so  celebrated,  treated 
him,  at  first,  with  that  forbearance  which  arises  from 
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the  pride  of  superiority.  Soon,  however,  returning  to 
his  former  jealousies,  he  yielded  to  the  instigahons  of 
his  courtiers,  and,  in  one  of  his  violent  fits  of  passion, 
he  ordered  him  to  be  strangled.  Thus  died,  A.  D, 
1631,atter  a  most  eventful  life,  the  Emir  Fakr-el-Din, 
the  most  able  and  renowned  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the 
Druses. 

After  this  catastrophe,  the  posterity  of  the  emir  still 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  government,  though 
as  the  vassals  of  the  Porte.  This  family  failing  in  the 
male  line,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the 
authority  devolved,  by  the  election  of  the  sheiks,  on 
the  house  of  Skehab,  in  which  it  has  continued  dov?n 
to  the  present  day. 

The  history  of  the  Druses,  during  the  last  and 
present  century,  offers  little  to  interest  the  reader.  In 
1823,  the  reigning  emir,  Beshir,  took  the  part  of  the 
pacha  of  Acre,  in  his  rebellion  against  the  Turkish 
government.  By  this  act  he  excited  the  hostilities  of 
the  Porte,  and  was  expelled  from  othcc.  He  took 
refuge  in  Egypt,  where  he  found  ivieans  to  gain  the 
favor  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  pacha  of  that  country,  by 
whose  mediation  he  was  restored  to  his  country  and 
authority.  The  protection  of  the  Kgy])tian  chief, 
however,  proved  far  from  acceptable  to  the  Druses. 
Mohammed,  having  subjected  the  whole  of  Syria  to 
his  rule,  treated  the  inhabitants  with  great  tyranny, 
and  oppressed  them  with  taxes  and  conscriptions,  to 
enable  him  to  carry  on  his  war  against  the  Porte. 
This  excited  great  discontent.  In  1840,  he  ordered 
the  emir  to  deprive  the  Druses  of  their  arms.  These 
people,  who  understood  this  measure  to  be  a  part  of 
his  scheme  for  taxing  and  oppressing  them  at  his 
pleasure,  immediately  rose  in  insurrection.  They  at- 
tacked Beyroot,  Saida,  Tripoli,  and  other  places,  and 
ravaged  the  country  in  the  neighborhood.  The  pacha 
was  obliged  to  summon  a  large  force  from  Egypt,  by 
the  aid  of  which  the  insurrection  was  suppressed  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  Since  that  event,  the  Druses 
have  remained  quiet. 

The  territory  of  the  Druses  now  comprises  the  south 
part  of  the  chain  of  Lebanon,  and  the  region  east  and 
south  of  Beyroot,  and  as  far  south  as  the  sources  of 
the  River  Jordan.  The  dominion  of  the  emir  extends 
also  over  the  north  part  of  the  mountains  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Tripoli.  Toward  the  east,  it  prevails  over 
a  portion  of  the  Beka,  or  the  plain  between  the  Leba- 
non and  Anti-Lebanon  chain.  The  emir  acknowledges 
the  supremacy  of  the  pacha  of  Acre,  and  pays  tribute 
to  that  chief,  on  condhion  that  no  Turk  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  reside  within  his  jurisdiction.  Tbe  capital 
of  tbe  Druses  is  Dair  el  Kamar,  a  town  of  about  five 
thousand  inhabitants,  shuated  in  a  fine  valley  on  the 
western  slope  of  Lebanon.  Part  of  the  inhabitants  are 
Christians,  and  the  town  contains  two  Maronitc  and  two 
Melkite  churches.  The  number  of  Druses  throughout 
.he  country  is  estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand. 


CHAPTEU  CXXI. 

Manners,  Customs,  6cc.,  of  the  Druses. 

The  Druses  are  divided,  like  the  Maronites,  into 
sheiks  and  peasants.  The  greater  part  are  cultivators, 
every  man  living  on  his  inheritance,  improving  his 
•nulberry-trees  and  vines.    They  also  raise  tobacco. 


cotton,  and  grain.  The  chief  is  styled  hakem,  or  gov- 
ernor ;  also  emV,  or  prince.  He  is  a  sort  of  king,  or 
general,  who  unites  in  his  own  person  the  civil  and 
military  powers.  His  authority  is  sometimes  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  sometimes  from  one  brother 
to  another ;  the  succession  is  determined  rather  bv 
force  than  by  fixed  laws.  The  othcc  of  the  hakem 
is  to  watch  over  the  good  order  of  tbe  state,  and  to 
prevent  the  sheilts  and  villagers  from  making  war  on 
each  other.  He  collects  the  tribute,  from  which  he 
annually  pays  a  stated  sum  to  the  pacha. 

In  questions  of  peace  and  war,  the  hakem  must 
convoke  general  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  lay 
before  them  the  state  of  affairs.  In  these  assemblies, 
every  sheik  and  every  peasant,  who  has  any  reputation 
for  courage  or  understanding,  is  entitled  to  a  vote,  so 
that  the  government  may  be  regarded  as  a  well- 
proportioned  mixture  of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
democracy.  No  standing  army  is  maintained.  In 
war,  every  man  able  to  bear  arms  is  called  upon  to 
march.  He  takes  with  him  a  little  bag  of  flour,  and 
his  weapons,  and  repairs  to  the  rendezvous.  If  it  be 
a  civil  war,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  servants,  the 
farmers,  and  their  friends,  lake  up  arms  for  their 
patron,  or  Ihe  chief  of  their  faniily,  and  repair  to  his 
standard.  A  traveller  in  their  country  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account :  "  When  the  emir  and  the  sheiks 
had  determined  on  war  at  Dair  el  Kamar,  the  criers 
in  the  evening  ascended  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
and  there  called,  with  a  loud  voice, '  To  war !  to  war ! 
Take  your  guns ;  take  your  pistols.  Noble  sheiks, 
mount  your  horses ;  arm  yourselves  with  the  lance 
and  sabre.  Rendezvous  to-morrow  at  Dair  el  Kamar, 
Zeal  of  God  !  zeal  of  combats  ! ' 

"This  summons,  heard  in  the  neighboring  villages, 
was  repeated  there  ;  and,  as  tbe  whole  country  is 
nothing  but  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains  and  deep  val- 
leys, the  proclamation  passed,  in  a  few  hours,  to  the 
frontiers.  These  voices,  from  the  stillness  of  the 
nighi,  the  long-resounding  echoes,  and  the  nature  of 
the  subject,  had  something  awful  and  terrible  in  their 
effect.  Three  days  after,  fifteen  thousand  armed  men 
were  collected  at  Dair  el  Kamar." 

An  army  of  Druses  consists  of  a  crowd  of  peasants, 
with  short  coats,  bare  legs,  and.  muskets  in  their  hands. 
Their  warfare  is  only  a  conflict  of  posts.  They  never 
rislf  themselves  in  the  plains,  being  unable  to  sustain 
a  charge  of  cavalry,  for  want  of  bayonets.  Their 
whole  art  consists  in  climbing  rocks  and  creeping 
among  the  bushes,  from  whence  their  fire  is  ver\' 
effective,  as  they  are  most  expert  juarkamen.  They 
are  accustomed  to  sudden  inroads,  surprises  by  night, 
ambuscades,  and  all  rapid  movements  and  close  ren-  i 
counters.  They  possess  two  qualities  vcvy  important 
to  soldiers :  they  strictly  obey  their  leaders,  and  are 
endowed  with  a  temperance  and  a  vigor„of  heallh  un- 
common among  civili/.ed  nations.  They  have  been 
known  to  pass  three  months  in  the  open  air  witboul 
tents,  or  any  other  covering  than  sheepskins,  yet  with 
no  more  loss  from  sickness  than  if  they  had  staid  al 
home. 

The  Druses  dress  differently  from  the  Maronites, 
The  men  wear  a  coarse  black  woollen  cloak,  with 
white  stripes,  thrown  over  a  wa^tcoat,  and  loose,  shorl 
trousers  of  the  same  stuff,  tied  round  the  wa^t  by  a 
white  or  red  linen  sash.  On  the  head  is  worn  a  flat, 
turnijj -shaped  turban.  The  women  wear  a  coarse 
blue  jacket  and  petticoat,  without  any  stockings.  Theii 
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Hair  is  plaited,  and  hangs  down  in  tails  behind.  When 
hi  full  dress,  Ihey  wear  on  the  head  a  hollow  tube  of 
silver  or  tin,  with  silver  bobs  to  their  tresses — the  whole 
enveloped  in  a  white  linen  sheet. 

The  architecture  of  the  Druses,  in  general,  is  rude; 
but  the  capital  is  said  to  resemble  a  second-rate  coun- 
try town  of  Italy.  The  castle,  or  palace,  of  the  emir, 
at  Bteddin,  near  Dair  el  Kamar,  has  pretensions  to 
elegance.  Some  of  its  apartments  arc  very  hand- 
somely furnished,  paved  with  marble,  and  adorned 
with  rich  folding  dra|ieries  and  divans.  The  walls  arc 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  gilding,  and  ornamonted  with 
passages  of  the  Koran  and  the  Scriptures  in  Arabic, 
in  large  embossed  gilt  characters. 

The  distinguishing  character  of  the  Druses  is  a  sort 
of  republican  spirit,  which  gives  them  more  energy 
than  any  other  subjects  of  the  Turliish  government, 
with  an  indiiFerence  to  religion,  which  forms  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  zeal  of  the  Mahometans  and  Chris- 
tians. In  other  respects,  tlieir  private  life,  their  cus- 
toms and  prejudices,  are  the  same  as  those  pf  the 
other  Orientals.  Their  amusemenis  are  of  the  sim- 
plest character.  In  the  evening,  they  sometimes 
assemble  in  the  court,  the  area,  or  the  house,  of 
the  chief  of  the  village  or  family.  There,  seated  in 
a  circle,  with  crossed  legs,  pipes  in  their  mouths,  and 
poniards  in  their  belts,  they  discourse  of  their  various 
tabors,  the  harvests,  peace  and  war,  the  conduct  of  the 
emir,  or  the  amount  of  the  taxes.  The  children,  tired 
of  play,  come  frequently  to  listen  ;  and  a  stranger  is 
surprised  to  hear  them,  at  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  re- 
counting, with  a  HCi'iouB  air,  how  the  Turks  and  the 
Egyptians  went  to  war,  how  many  purses  it  cost  the 
pacha  of  Syria,  what  increase  of  the  tax  is  likely  to 
follow,  how  many  muskets  there  were  in  the  camp  of 
the  Druses,  and  who  had  the  best  mare.  This  is  their 
only  education.  They  are  not  taught  to  read  the 
Psalms,  like  the  Maronites,  nor  the  Koran,  like  the 
Mahometans.  The  sheiks  hardly  know  how  to  write 
a  letter.  All  classes  treat  each  other  with  that  rational 
familiarity  which  is  equally  remote  from  rudeness  and 
servility.  The  hakem  himself  is  not  a  different  man 
from  the  rest.  He  is  a  sort  of  good-natured  country 
gentleman,  who  does  not  disdain  to  admit  the  meanest 
farmer  to  his  table.  In  a  word,  the  manners  of  the 
DruHes  are  those  of  ancient  times,  and  of  that  rustic  life 
which  marks  the  origin  of  every  nation. 

In  religion,  the  Druses  hold  the  doctrine  of  Moham- 
med ben  Israel,  who  taught  that  it  was  not  necessaiy 
to  fast  or  pray,  or  practise  circumcision,  or  make  tho 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  or  observe  i'esfivals  ;  and  finally, 
that  the  Khalif  Ilakem  b'amr  Ellah  was  God  incar- 
nate. They  drink  wine,  eat  pork,  and  allow  marriage 
between  brothers  and  sisters.  In  religion,  they  are 
divided  into  two  classes,  called  Okkals  and  Djahel,  or 
the  Initiated  and  the  Profane.  They  have  various  de- 
grees of  initiation,  the  highest  of  which  require  celi- 
bacy. Those  who  belong  to  thesQ,  are  distinguished 
by  a  white  turban,  which  they  affect  to  wear  as  a  sym- 
bol of  their  purity.  So  proud  are  they  of  this  supposed 
sanctity,  that  tiiey  think  themselves  sullied  by  touching 
a  profane  person.  All  their  practices  are  enveloped 
.  in  mystery.  Their  oratories  stand  alone  on  the  tops  of 
the  moutitains,  and  in  these  they  hold  secret  assemblies. 

They  have  some  religious  hooks,  which  tho  Okkals 
conceal  with  the  greatest  care,  not  only  from  foreign- 
ers,  but  fiom  the  uninitiated  of  their  own  people.  The 
mass  of  the  nation  are  wholly  indifferent  about  reli- 


gious matters,  and  disbelieve  a  future  state.  When 
among  the  Turks,  they  affect  the  exterior  of  Mahome- 
tans, frequent  the  mosques,  and  perform  their  ablu- 
tions and  prayers.  Among  the  Maronites,  they  accom- 
pany them  to  church,  and  use  holy  water.  Many  of 
them,  importuned  by  missionaries,  suffer  themselves  to 
be  baptized.  If  solicited  by  the  Turks,  they  will  sub- 
mit to  the  Mahometan  rite  of  initiation,  and  conclude 
by  dying  neither  Christians  nor  Mahometans. 


CHAPTER  CXXn. 

A.  B.  1070  to  U60. 

The  Assassins — Their  Origin  —  Hussun  ISu- 
bah  —  The  Valley  of  Paradise. 

DuRiNU  the  period  of  the  crusades,  Syria  was  the 
theatre  of  a  political  power  the  most  extraordinary 
perhaps,  that  ever  existed.  A  family  of  chiefe  had 
erected  a  dominion  in  this  country  through  the  means 
of  superstition,  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as  to  give  them 
unlimited  influence  over  their  followers,  and  enable 
them  to  strike  awe  into  the  most  powerful  sovereign, 
and  to  fiil  the  Eastern  world  with  horror  and  dismay 
for  nearly  two  centuries.  These  men  were  termed 
Assassins,  from  the  Arabic  word  haschaschin^  signify 
ing  a  person  addicted  to  the  use  of  an  intoxicating 
substance  obtained  from  hemp,  and  called  haschisch. 
The  Assassins  of  Syria  occupied  the  mountainous 
region  of  Lebanon,  and  the  hills  of  Tortosa,  near 
Tripoli,  Their  leader  was  stvled  Sheil:  ul  Gcbcl,  the 
Sheik  or  Lord  of  the  Mountains,  which  has  b(;cn 
wrongly  translated  into  the  Old  Man  of  Ike  Mountain, 
the  title  by  which  he  is  commonly  known  in  Europe. 

Some  writers  have  deduced  the  origin  of  the  Assas- 
sins from  the  ancient  Parthians,  and  their  name  from 
that  of  the  Arsacidse.  There  seems  no  rational 
ground,  however,  for  these  conjectures.  The  founder 
of  the  race  was  Hiissim  Sabah,  from  whom  they  were 
originally  termed  Hussunees^  or  disciples  of  Hussun. 
This  individual  was  the  son  of  an  Arab  of  the  Ho- 
merite  family  of  the  Subahs.  He  was  born  at  Rhe,  in 
the  Persian  province  of  li-:ik,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
eleventh  century,  and  was  educated  at  Nishapour,  in 
Khorasan — at  that  time  the  capita)  of  the  Seljukian 
princes,  who  ruled  over  Persia.  He  was  the  college 
companion  of  Nizam  ul  Mulk  —  the  celebrated  prime 
minister  of  Alp  Arslan  —  of  Malek  Shah,  and  the 
famous  Persian  poet  Keyomee.  Gloomy  and  reserved 
by  nature,  his  studies  were  of  such  a  character  as 
to  increase  the  morbid  tendencies  of  his  mind,  and 
he  became  a  morose  and  moody  visionary.  A  pre- 
diction existed  at  Nishapour,  implymg  that  an  exalted 
destiny  awaited  certain  students  in  the  seminary  of 
that  city ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  a  mutual  agreement 
among  the  three  friends,  that  whoever  of  them  first 
attained  to  power  should  assist  the  fortunes  of  the 
others,  who  were  less  successful. 

The  sun  of  prosperity  smiled  first  on  Nizam  ul 
Mulk,  who  rose  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  confidence 
of  Alp  Arslan,  and  Omar  Keyomee  was  not  long  in 
])rcfcrring  his  claim  to  the  benefit  of  tho  compact. 
"  In  what  can  I  best  assist  tliee  ? ''  demanded  the 
minister,  as  he  warmly  greeted  his  friend.  Omar,  who 
was  enamored  of  poetry  and  ease,  replied.  "  Place  me 
where  my  I'fe  may  pass  without  care  or  annoyance,  anH 
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wliere  wine  in  :if]',iii.laiic<'  may  inspire  my  muse."  A 
pension  was  accordingly  assigned  him  in  the  fertile 
district  of  Nishapour,  where  Qmar  lived  and  died,  and 
where  his  lomh  may  still  be  seen.  Hussun  was  more 
ambitious.  After  years  of  travel,  he  also  repaired  to  the 
court,  and  reminded  the  vizier  of  their  agreement.  A 
reasonable  bounty  was  offered  to  him  ;  but  this  was  so 
far  below  his  exti-avagant  wishes,  that  the  ungrateful 
Arab  spumed  the  gift,  and  attempted  to  revenge  the 
disappointment  by  undermining  his  benefactor  in  the 
favor  of  the  sultan.  Failing  in  this  attempt,  he  re- 
turned, in  a  transport  of  shame  and  fury,  the  im- 
placable foe  of  the  man  who  had  endeavored  to  servo 
him. 

He  first  concealed  himself  in  the  house  of  a  respec- 
table landholder  at  Rhe,  when  his  uneasy  and  sanguine 
spirit  often  vented  itself  in  threats  of  visionary  projects. 
On  one  occasion,  he  uttered  an  unguarded  hoast  itiat,  with 
the  aid  of  two  devoted  friends,  ho  would  overthrow  the 
power  of  the  sultan.  This  so  alarmed  his  simple  host, 
that  he  suspected  the  brain  of  his  guest  to  be  turned, 
and  attempted  secretly  to  regulate  his  diet  and  to  induce 
him  to  take  physic  suitable  to  persons  laboring  under 
menial  derangement.  Hussun  smiled  at  the  mistake  ; 
and  many  years  after,  when  his  power  was  established, 
he  made  prisoner  of  his  old  host,  and  carried  him  away 
to  his  castte  of  AUahamout,  among  the  mountains,  where 
he  treated  him  with  all  kindness  and  courtesy,  and  ad- 
dressed him  in  such  terms  as  these :  "  Well,  my  good 
friend,  do  you  still  think  me  crazy  ?  Have  you  brought 
any  more  medicine  for  me  ?  Or  do  you  now  compre- 
hetid  the  power  of  a  few  determined  and  united  men  ?  " 

Hussun  proceeded  to  Syria,  where  he  entered  into 
the  service  of  a  chief  of  Ismael,  and  adopted  the  ten- 
ets of  thai  sect.  The  Ismaelites  derive  their  name 
from  adopting  the  j)retensions  of  Ismael  the  son  of  Jaffi- 
er,  the  sixtii  Mahometan  imam,  or  pontiff,  whose  claims 
to  the  pontificate  were  set  aside  in  favor  of  his  younger 
brother,  Kauzim.  They  also  profess  certain  doctrines 
at  variance  with  orthodox  Islamism.  This  sect  appears 
to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Karmathians,  who  dis- 
turbed the  Mahometan  faith  in  the  time  of  Haroun  Al 
Raschid,  and  who  have  been  known  under  various  other 
r  ystical  designations.    Hussun  became  a  zealous  con- 


vert to  the  doclrines  of  these  seclaries.  He  now  em 
ployed  all  his  energies  in  working  on  the  enthusiasrr 
of  others,  and  attaching  to  himself  a  band  of  devoted 
adherents,  in  order  to  secure  the  power  which  he  cov- 
eted. Shut  out,  by  his  saturnine  disposition,  his  profli 
gate  and  dangerous  character,  and  his  peeuHar  opin- 
ions, from  all  ordinary  paths  to  distinction,  he  formed 
a  diabolical  plan  for  assuaging  his  thirst  of  dominion, 
as  well  as  his  hatred  of  mankind,  by  inthralling  the 
souls  of  men.  The  design  at  last  succeeded,  and  Hussun 
Subah  established  a  moral  despotism  more  absolute  and 
ternble  than  that  of  the  mightiest  monarch  of  his  time. 

From  Syria,  he  dii'ected  his  course  again  to  his 
native  town  of  Rhc,  where  he  met  with  some  discon- 
tented persons,  who  declared  themselves  ready  to  assist 
him.  His  first  object  was  to  gain  possession  of  a  strong- 
hold, and  he  succeeded  by  a  stratagem  in  capturing 
the  hill  fort  of  Allahamout,  near  Casbin,  in  the  moun- 
tainous region  to  the  south-west  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
From  this  fortress  he  commenced  depredations  on  the 
surrounding  countiy.  Malek  Shah,  the  Seljukian  sul- 
tan, sent  a  force  to  reduce  him.  Hussun  had  only 
seventy  followers,  and  was  driven  to  such  extremity  as 
to  be  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies, when  a  seasonable  succor  of  three  hundred  men 
from  Rhe, enabled  him  to  make  a  successful  sally  from 
his  fortress,  which  compelled  the  sultan's  army  to  raise 
the  siege. 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  an  independent 
power,  the  fanatical  zealot  proceeded  to  erect  upon  it 
a  superstructure  of  the  most  extraordinary  character. 
Superstition, or  a  blind,  devoted  faith,  was  the  instrument 
with  which  he  wrought ;  and  such  was  the  influence 
which  he  soon  acquired,  that  t!ie  greatest  princes  of  the 
East  tr(!inbled  at  his  name.  Fate  was  in  his  hands  ;  foi 
there  was  no  shape  which  his  followers  could  not  as- 
sume, and  no  danger  which  they  would  not  brave,  to 
fulfil  his  commands.  More  than  fifty  thousand  men 
gloried  in  their  devotion  to  his  service,  and  every  one 
of  these  obeyed,  with  equal  promptitude,  an  order  to 
sacrifice  his  own  life  or  to  take  that  of  another.  The 
means  which  he  employed  to  inspire  this  ardent  devo- 
tion in  his  followers  are  no  less  singular  than  the  object 
aimed  at  by  the  leader  of  these  fanatic  sectaries. 
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/larco  Polo,  the  celebrated  Venetian  traveller,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  our  early  knowledge  of 
he  East,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  manner 
ji  which  Hussun,  or  the  Sheik  ul  Gebel,  obtained  such 
m  ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  disciples  :  — 

In  a  beautiful  valley,  enclosed  between  two  lofty 
mountains,  he  had  formed  a  luxurious  garden,  stored 
with  every  delicious  fruit  and  every  fragrant  shrub 
that  could  be  procured.  Palaces,  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds, 
ornamented  with  works  in  gold,  paintings,  and  furni- 
ture of  rich  silks.  By  means  of  small  conduits,  con- 
trived in  these  buildings,  streams  of  wine,  milk,  honey, 
and  pure  water  were  made  to  flow  in  every  direction. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  palaces  were  beautiful  dam- 
sels, accomplished  in  the  arts  of  singmg,  playing  upon 
musical  instruments,  dancing,  &c.  Clothed  in  rich 
dresses,  these  sirens  were  seen  contim:aUy  sporting 
and  amusing  themselves  in  the  garden  and  pavilions, 
their  female  guardians  being  confined  within  doors, 
and  never  suffered  to  appear. 

The  object  which  the  chief  had  in  view,  in  forming 
this  delightful  garden,  was  this :  Mahomet  having 
promised  liis  followers  the  enjoyments  of  paradise  and 
the  society  of  beautiful  nymphs,  this  chief  was  also 
desirous  of  passing  himself  off  for  a  prophet,  who  had 
the  power  of  admitting  his  disciples  into  the  bower  of 
bliss.  In  order  that  none,  without  his  permission, 
should  obtain  access  to  this  delicious  valley,  he  caused 
a  strong  and  impregnable  castle  to  be  built  at  the  en- 
trance :  the  passage  into  the  garden  was  by  a  secret 
way  through  this  castle.  At  his  court,  likewise,  this 
chief  entertained  a  number  of  youths,  from  twelve  to 
twenty  years  of  age,  selected  from  the  inhabitante  of 
the  surrounding  mountains,  who  showed  a  disposition 
for  martial  exercises,  and  appeared  to  possess  daring 
courage.  To  these  youths  he  was  In  the  daily  prac- 
tice of  discoursing  on  the  subject  of  the  paradise  an- 
nounced by  the  prophet,  and  of  lila  own  power  of 
granting  admission.  At  certain  times,  he  caused 
draughts  of  a  soporific  nature  to  be  administered  to 
ten  or  a  dozen  of  them,  and,  when  overcome  with 
sleep,  he  had  them  conveyed  to  the  several  apartments 
of  the  palaces  in  the  garden. 

Upon  awakening  from  their  lethargy,  their  senses 
were  struck  with  all  the  delightful  objects  above  de- 
scribed Each  one  perceived  himself  to  be  attended  by 
lovely  damsels,  singing,  playing,  and  attracting  his  re- 
gards by  the  most  fascuiating  caresses ;  serving  him  also 
with  delicate  viands  and  exquisite  wine^,  until,  intoxi- 
cated with  excess  of  enjoyment,  he  believed  himself  re- 
ally in  paradise.  When  four  or  five  days  had  thus  been 
passed,  they  were  thrown  once  more  Into  a  iethargy, 
and  carried  out  of  the  garden.  Upon  being  introduced 
into  the  presence  of  the  chief,  and  questioned  as  to 
where  they  had  been,  their  answer  was,  "  In  paradise, 
through  the  favor  of  your  highness  ;  "  and  then,  before 
the  whole  court,  who  listened  to  them  with  eager  cu- 
riosity and  astonishment,  they  described  the  scenes 
which  they  had  passed  through.  The  chief,  thereypon 
addressing  them,  said,  "  We  have  the  assurance  of 
our  prophet  that  he  who  defends  his  lord  shall  inherit 
paradise  ;  and,  if  you  show  yourselves  obedient  to  my 
orders,  a  happy  lot  awaits  you."  Animated  to  enthu- 
siasm by  woi^s  o''  tills  nature,  all  deemed  themselves 
happy  to  receive  the  commands  of  their  master,  and 
were  forward  to  die  in  his  service.  The  consequence 
of  this  system  was,  that  when  any  of  the  neighboring 


princes  or  others  gave  umbrag(  tc  this  nhief,  they 
were  put  to  dea^h  by  these  his  disciplineo  assassins 
none  of  whom  felt  terror  at  the  risk  of  losing  their 
own  lives,  which  they  held  in  little  estimation,  provided 
they  could  execute  their  master's  will.  He  had  two 
deputies,  or  lieutenants,  one  of  whom  resided  near 
Damascus,  and  the  other  in  Koordistan  ;  and  those  pur- 
sued the  same  plan  which  he  had  established  for  irahiing 
their  young  dependants.  Thus  there  was  no  person 
however  powerful,  who,  having  become  exposed  lo  tht 
enmity  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  could  escape 
assassination,  when  he  commanded  it. 


CHAPTER  CXSIII. 

A.  D.  1100  to  U60. 

Success  of  the  Assassins  —  Sultan  Sanjar  - 

Hussein  Ehn  Nassei-. 

The  Assassins  were  regularly  organized,  Ihe  whole 
insthution  comprising  seven  degree^..  Tlie  Sheik  ul 
Gebel  was  the  head  ;  next  were  three  dignitaries,  styled 
the  dais  al  kehh\  or  grand  priors  ;  thirdly  were  the 
dais,  or  minor  priors;  fourthly,  the  refeeks^  or  com- 
panions; fifthly,  the /efi!awees,  or  devoted  ;  sixthly,  the 
laseeks^  aspirants  or  novices  ;  and  lastly,  the  profane, 
or  common  people.  Hassun  composed  for  the  dais,  or 
initiated,  a  catechism  consisting  of  seven  heads,  among 
which'were  implicit  obedience  to  their  chief,  secrecy, 
and  the  principle  of  seeking  the  allegorical  and  not 
the  plain  sense  of  the  Koran,  by  which  means  the  text 
of  that  book  could  be  distorted  to  signify  any  thing  which 
the  interpreter  wished.  The  secret  knowledge  of  the 
Assassins  was  confined  to  a  few  ;  the  rest  were  bound 
to  a  strict  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  Koran.  The 
most  active  and  effectual  members  were  the  fedarees, 
who  were  youths  often  purchased  or  stolen  from  their 
parents  in  infancy.  They  wore  clothed  In  white,  with 
red  bonnets  and  girdles,  and  armed  with  sharp  dag- 
gers ;  but  they  assumed  all  kinds  of  disguises  when 
sent  on  a  mission. 

The  use  of  wine  was  strictly  forbidden  to  his  fol- 
lowers by  Hussun,  and  they  were  enjoined  the  most 
temperate  and  abstemious  habits.  He  enforced  his 
precepts  with  the  greatest  severity  ■,  and  two  of  his 
sons,  it  is  said,  died  under  the  blows  which  he  bestowed 
u|jon  them  for  disobedience.  On  sending  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  to  a  friend  at  a  distance,  that  they 
might  be  in  safety  when  he  was  besieged,  Hussun 
directed  that  they  should  receive  no  support  beyond 
what  they  could  earn  by  spinning. 

The  success  oi'  this  extraordinary  establishment  was 
unparalleled.  When  the  Sheik  ul  Gebel  fancied  him- 
self injured  or  Insulted,  or  even  when  the  caprice  of 
the  moment  singled  out  an  object  for  the  work  of 
death,  he  despatched  secretly  some  of  his  disciples, 
fully  instructed  in  the  art  of  disguising  their  purpose 
and  no  precaution  was  sufficient  to  guard  any  man, 
however  powerful,  against  the  attempt  of  the  Assassins. 
Khalifs,  princes,  and  nobles  fell  victims  to  their  dag- 
gers. The  imams  and  moUahs  who  preached  against 
their  murderous  deeds  and  doctrines  were  poniarded, 
pensioned,  or  silenced,  and  the  Assassins  increased 
every  year  in  numbers  and  insolence.  In  the  year 
1077,  Nizam  ul  Mulk  fell  into  disgrace  with  the  sultan 
Malefc  Shah,  and  was  dismissed  from  office.  In  hip 
misfortune,  the  detestable   Hassun  sent  one  of  his 
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emissaries,  who  stabbed  him  on  the  road  from  Ispahan 
to  Bagdad.  He  lived  a  siiort  time  after  receiving  the 
fatal  wound,  and  the  last  moments  of  his  life  were 
spent  in  writing  some  verses  addressed  to  the  sultan. 
They  were  to  the  following  purport :  "  Great  king,  a 
portion  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  banishing  injustice 
ffom  your  territories,  I  now  go  to  give. an  account 
of  my  administration  to  the  Almighty  King  of  kings. 
To  him  I  shall  present  the  proof  of  my  fidelity,  and 
such  titles  as  I  can  show  for  the  reputation  which  I 
have  acquired  in  your  service.  In  the  ninety-third 
year  of  my  life,  the  thread  of  my  existence  has  been 
t^ut  short  by  tlie  dagger  of  an  Assassin.  It  only  re- 
mains that  I  dehvcr  to  my  son  the  continuance  of  those 
services  which  I  have  rendered  to  my  king,  and  that  I 
recommend  him  to  the  favor  and  protection  of  God 
and  your  majesty." 

While  the  ruthless  ITussun  thus  gratified  a  personal 
revenge,  he  had  an  ulterior  object  in  accomplishing  this 
murder.  He  contemplated  the  death  of  Nizam  ul 
Mulk  as  an  event  likely  to  throw  the  empire  of  the 
Seljukian  Turks  into  that  state  of  confusion  which 
would  facilitate  the  execution  of  his  wide-spread  plans 
of  domination.  In  fact,  there  ensued  a  period  of  great 
turbulence  and  anarchy  in  Persia  immediately  after  this, 
and  the  crafly  leader  of  the  Assassins  did  not  fail  to 
|)rolit  by  it.  But  he  soon  aroused  a  hostility  against 
him  which  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  himself  and 
!iis  adherents.  The  outrages  pei-petrated  by  these 
wretches  became  so  numerous  that  a  general  outcry 
was  raised  throughout  Asia,  and  Sultan  Sanjar,  who 
acceded  to  the  Seljukian  throne  in  1 140,  resolved  to 
extirpate  the  detestable  sect,  whose  murders  and 
depredations  had  spread  terror  over  his  kingdom.  He 
marched  with  a  powerful  force  toward  the  stronghold  of 
the  Assassins  at  Allahamout ;  but  while  on  his  march, 
waking  one  morning,  he  discovered  a  dagger  stuck  up 
to  the  hilt  in  the  ground  close  to  his  pillow,  and  read, 
with  astonishment  and  alarm,  the  following  label  on  its 
handle  :  *'  Sultan  Sanjar,  beware  !  Had  not  thy  char- 
acter been  respected,  the  hand  that  stuck  this  blade  into 
fhe  hard  ground  could  with  more  ease  have  plunged 
it  in  thy  soft  bosom !  "  The  warrior,  who  was  insensi- 
ble to  fear  on  the  field  of  battie,  trembled  as  he  read 
this  scroll,  and  desisted  from  the  attack  which  he  had 
meditated. 

When  Hussun  Subahdied,he  transmitted  his  author- 
ity and  the  terrors  of  his  name  to  his  son  Keah  Buzoorg 
Omeid.  This  chieftain  was  attacked  by  Mahomed,  who 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  the  Seljuks  in  1184.  But 
the  Assassins  defended  themselves  with  such  resolution 
that  Mahomed  was  compelled  to  retreat  and  make  a 
truce  with  Keah.  The  latter  sent  an  envoy  to  Ispahan, 
who  was  received  with  distinction  at  the  sultan's  court. 
But  the  populace,  less  patient  than  their  sovereign, 
were  so  irritated  at  seeing  the  representative  of  a  chief 
of  the  Assassins  in  the  capital  of  Persia,  that  they  sur- 
rounded the  house  of  the  envoy,  and  tore  him  to  pieces. 
The  sultan  immediately  sent  a  mission  to  Keah  to  dis- . 
claim  any  participation  in  this  act;  but  the  Assassin 
chief  declared  that  he  would  never  be  pacified  till  the 
perpetrators  of  the  outrage  were  given  up  to  his  ven- 
geance. It  was  impossible  for  Mahomed  to  discover 
the  ringleaders  of  this  mob,  and  Keah,  impatient  of 
delay,  sent  a  party  of  his  men  to  Casbin,  which  they 
entered  in  disguise, and, making  an  unexpected  attack, 
massacred  four  hundred  of  the  inhabitants,  and  car- 
ried off  an  immense  booty,     This  act  of  revenge 


brought  on  a  war  between  Keah  and  Sultan  Mahomed, 
which  continued  during  the  remainder  of  that  mon- 
arch's reign.  Keah  not  only  defeated  the  royal  troops, 
but  conquered  the  district  of  Ghilan  on  the  western, 
shore  of  the  Caspian. 

Keah  died  at  Roodbar  about  the  year  1150,and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Mahomed,  who,  after  a  rule  of 
three  years,  resigned  his  dignity  to  a  prince  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Ismail,  called..  Hussein  ebn  Nasser,  who  had  fled 
from  Syria  to  the  stronghold  of  the  Assassins.  Ma- 
homed, however,  gave  up  only  Ihn  name  of  power,  and 
constituted  himself  tlie  vizier  of  the  prince,  whom  he 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  chief  ruler.  The  murders  com- 
mitted by  these  people  became  daily  more  and  more  fre- 
quent: evei'y  one  who  was  deemed  their  enemy  fell  by 
the  hand  of  an  Assassin.  One  khalif  was  openly  stabbed 
in  the  court  of  Bagdad.  Another,  who  had  threat- 
ened the  Assassins  with  vengeance,  was  murdered,  as 
he  lay  dangerously  ill,  by  men  who  seemed  to  fear 
that  death  would  rob  them  of  their  prey.  The  princi- 
pal moUahs,  or  chief  priests  of  Persia,  shocked  at  these 
sacrilegious  deeds,  called  upon  the  sultan  to  purge  his 
dominions  of  such  atrocious  heretics.  He  sent  a  mis- 
sion to  Roodbar,  and  Hussein  ebn  Nasser  assured  the 
envoy  that  his  followers  had  been  calumniated,  and 
that  tliey  were  good  Mahometans.  A  pious  doctor  of 
laws  was  deputed  to  ascertain  that  point,  and  the  sul 
tan  was,  or  pretended  to  bn,  satisfied. 


CHAPTER  CXXIV, 
A.  D.  1160  to  me. 

Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Assassins. 

When  Mahomed  the  son  of  Keah  died,  Hussein  would 
not  allow  any  successor  to  be  appointed,  but  usurped 
the  whole  power,  which  be  disgraced  by  bis  violence 
and  intemperance.  His  conduct  was  deemed  the  more 
scandalous  as  he  was  descended  frorn  ancestors  who 
had  cut  down  the  rich  vineyards  of  Egypt  lest  they 
should  be  tempted  to  taste  the  juice  of  the  grape. 
This  debauched  chief  was  slain  by  his  own  relatives, 
who  placed  his  son  Allah  ud  Been  Mahomed  upon  the 
throne.  The  first  act  of  the  young  prince  was  to  put 
to  death  those  by  whom  he  had  been  elevated.  An 
occurrence  took  place  during  his  reign  which  illustrates 
the  natur'e  of  that  secret  power  which  the  chief  of  the 
Assassins  exercised.  Fakir  Kazee,  a  doctor  of  laws, 
who  was  styled  the  Imam  of  Rhe,  his  native  town,  had 
been  supposed  to  lean  to  the  opinions  of  the  Ismailee 
sect.  To  remove  this  impression,  ho  expressed  from 
the  pulpit  his  abhorrence  of  the  race  a."d  of  their  tenets. 
Some  time  after  he  had  uttered  this  ana.hema,  he  was 
surprised  to  see  a  man,  who  had  been  one  of  bis  most 
attentive  disciples  for  several  days,  enter  bis  private 
chamber.  He  was  still  more  astonished  when  the  per- 
son, seizing  him  by  the  beard,  and  pointing  a  dagger  tc 
his  breast,  asked  him  whether  he  knew  who  he  was. 

"I  am  quite  ignorant  who  you  are,"  said  the  trem- 
bling divine,  "  and  still  less  can  I  conjecture  why  you 
seek  my  life."  "  You  abused  the  sect  of  Ismail,'*  said 
the  man.  "  I  was  wrong,"  replied  the  learned  doctor: 
"  I  repent,  and  will  never  do  so  again."  "  Swear  bv 
the  holy  prophet  to  what  you  have  now  said,"  cried 
the  assailant.  "  I  swear,"  said  tlie  imam.  "  Yer\ 
well,"  stud  the  man,  quitting  his  hold, "  I  have  narticu 
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iar  orders  not  to  slay  you,  or  my  dagger  should  before 
this  have  been  crimsoned  with  the  blood  of  your  heart. 
Allah  ud  Deen  desires  me  to  present  you  his  respects, 
and  to  ask  if  you  are  well  informed  of  the  tenets  of 
that  sect  which  you  have  dared  to  abuse  ?  He  advises 
you  to  be  most  careful  of  your  future  conduct,  and  as 
he  has  a  respect  for  your  character,  he  seutis  y6u  this 
bag,  which  contains  tlirec  hundred  and  sixty  gold  mo- 
hurs  ;  and  here  is  on  order  for  a  similar  sum  to  be  paid 
you  annually  by  one  of  his  agents."  Tlie  divine  took 
ttie  money,  and  continued  for  many  years  to  receive 
the  pension.  His  pupils  could  not  but  remark  tliat  in 
I'.is  subsequent  lectures  he  carefully  abstained  from 
mentioning  the  followers  of  Ismail.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  observe,  in  reply  to  such  observations,  with  a 
suppressed  smiie,  that  he  had  been  convinced  by  some 
harp  and  weighty  argument,  that  it  was  better  not  to 
enter  into  any  discussions  about  the  doctrines  of  that 
sect. 

The  reign  of  Allah  ud  Deen  was  long  and  prosper- 
ous. He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Jellal  ud  JDeen 
Hussein,  the  first  of  this  race  who  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess the  friendship  of  the  neighboring  nations.  Even 
the  khaiif  of  Bagdad  relaxed  from  his  ortliudoxy,  and 
showered  honors  on  the  envoy  of  tliis  prince.  He  en- 
gaged in  no  war  except  with  tiie  governor  of  Irak,  and 
the  first  campaign  closed, as  was  usual,  with  the  death  of 
the  person  who  had  ventured  to  altacl;  tlie  C'liief  of  the 
Mountains.  The  conquests  of  Zingis  Khan  commenced 
about  this  period,  and  an  envoy  was  deputed  from 
Allaliamout  to  Transoxiana  to  propitiate  the  Tartar 
invader.  Jellal  ud  Deen,  died  A.  D.  1212.  He  is 
celebrated  for  the  kindness  and  generosity  of  his  dis- 
position, and  we  are  informed  that  this  prince  of  the 
Assassins  was  also  the  handsomest  man  of  his  age. 

His  son  AllaJi  ud  Deen  Mahomed,  a  boy  of  ten 
j'ciirs  of  age,  was  placed  upon  the  throne;'  and  this 
young  prince,  soon  after  his  accession,  put  to  death  all 
his  principal  officers,  on  the  pretext  that  they  had 
poisoned  his  father.  Though  he  seems  to  have  been 
saved,  by  the  sacredness  of  his  character,  from  the 
veMgearice  which  he  had  provoked,  he  was  shunned 
and  deserted  by  his  followers,  and  fell  into  a  deep  mel- 
ancholy. In  the  hope  of  recovering  liim  from  this 
condition,  his  ministers  were  desirous  of  obtaining  for 
him  the  society  of  Nasser  ud  Deen,  the  most  cele- 
brated philosopher  of  the  age.  But  that  learned  man, 
who  resided  at  Bokhara,  rejected  all  the  offers  that 
were  made  to  tempt  him  to  so  barbarous  a  court  as 
that  of  AUahamout.  He  found,  however,  that  he  was 
dealing  with  a  ruler  whose  agents  were  accustomed 
to  consider  his  will  as  a  divine  mandate. 

The  officer  wh')  governed  the  province  of  Kuhistan 
under  Allah  u''  Deen  received  an  order  to  seize  the 
philosopher  j  and  as  Nasser  was  one  day  sauntering  in 
liie  gardens  near  Bokhara,  he  was  suddenly  surrounded 
liy  some  men,  who,  pointing  to  a  hoi*se,  desired  him  to 
mount.  He  could  only  Ojipose  arguments  which  were 
unheeded,  and  he  was  half  way  to  Kuliistan  befoi'e  his 
friends  knew  that  lie  was  gone.  He  was  kept  a  long 
while  in  captivity,  and  it  was  during  this  period  that 
he  wrote  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  philosophical 
treatises,  which  bears  the  title  of  "  Aklaak  Nasseree," 
or  tlie  Morals  of  Nasser. 

Allah  was  slain  by  one  of  his  own  servants  in  his 
hall  of  audience,  A.  D.  1255.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ruken  ud  Deen,  better  known  by  the  name  of 
Kalier  Shah.    By  this  time,  the  Assassins  had  estab- 


lished themselves  in  great  strength  in  Syria,  where 
they  possessed  many  castles,  particularly  in  t\ie  neigh- 
borhood of  Tripoli.  The  crusaders  were  sometimes 
exposed  to  their  attacks,  and  at  others  they  found  it 
convenient  to  make  treaties  with  them.  Aboos  Wefa, 
the  Assassin  chief  of  Syria,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Baldwin  11.,  king  of  Jerusalem,  against  their  common 
enemy,  die  Seijukian  Turks.  In  general,  however,  the 
Assassins  kept  the  Chi'islians  of  Tripoli  in  perpetual 
fear.  They  levied  contributions  on  the  crusaders  for 
the  safety  of  their  lives,  and  they  even  demanded  this 
species  of  Mack  mail  from  St.  .Louis,  king  of  France, 
as  he  passed  through  Acre  on  his  return  from  the  un- 
fortunate expedition  to  Damielta.  The  monarch,  how- 
ever, indignantly  refused  payment  of  this  disgraceful 
tribute,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  escaped  with  his  life. 
Other  princes  were  not  so  fortunate.  The  prince  of 
Mosul  was  stabbed,  as  he  entered  the  mosque,  by 
an  Assassin  disguised  as  a  dervise.  A  sultan  of 
Egypt  met  the  same  fate  at  Cairo.  Raymond,  count 
of  Tripoli,  also  fell  in  a  similar  manner.  Conrad, 
marquis  of  Tyre,  who  had  given  offence  to  the  Assas- 
sins, was  murdered  by  two  fedavees  in  the  market- 
place of  that  city.  This  outrage  was  ascribed  to 
Richard  Creur  de  Lion,  king  of  P^ngland,  who  was  at 
that  time  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  had  become  involved 
in  a  quarrel  with  the  marquis.  This  affair  is  still  & 
subject  of  controversy  among  historians. 

The  Syrian  or  western  branch  of  the  Assassins  be 
came,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the  establish- 
ment in  Persia.  The  chief  seat  of  the  Syrian  power 
was  at  Massyad,  near  Beyroot.  The  history  of  this 
branch  was  at  that  period  much  the  most  familiar  to 
Europeans,  being  interwoven  with  that  of  the  crusa- 
ders and  of  the  great  Sultan  Saladin,  who  was  several 
times  in  danger  from  the  daggers  of  the  Assassins. 
The  Syrian  Dai.  al  Kebir,  or  supreme  chief,  named 
Sinan,  a  man  who  had  a  reputation  for  sanctity,  sent 
an  embassy  to  Almeric,  the  Christian  king  of  .Jerusa- 
lem, offering,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  people, 
to  embrace  Christianity  on  certain  conditions.  Ahne- 
ric  was  overjoyed  at  the  offer,  and  dismissed  the  envoy 
with  a  favorable  answer.  But  this  person,  immediately 
after  his  arrival  in  his  own  territory  was  killed  by  a 
party  of  knights  templars,  who  were  displeased  with 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty.  After  this,  the  Assassins 
resorted  again  to  their  daggers,  which  they  had  laid 
aside  for  many  years.  The  name  of  Assassi?i,  becom- 
ing familiar  to  the  crusaders,  was  by  them  carried  to 
Europe,  where  it  was  used  as  synonymous  with  ti^at 
of  sicarius  —  a  hired  murderer. 

After  the  Assassins  had  thus  in  a  manner  maintained 
an  empire  of  superstition  and  terror  over  all  the  mon- 
archies of  Western  Asia  for  the  greater  part  of  two 
centuries,  a  fatal  blow  was  struck  at  their  power  by  the 
Mongols  under  Hulaku  Khan.  This  chieftain  led  his 
hordes  of  barbarians  from  the  region  of  Central  Asia., 
and  in  the  year  1253  conquered  Persia  ;  after  which  he 
continued  his  course  westward,  and  destroyed  ail,  that 
remained  of  the  empire  of  the  khalifs.  These  con- 
quests will  be  described  in  our  history  of  the  Mongols, 
The  Assassins  were  unable  to  resist  the  Mongolian 
arms,  and  Kaher  Shah,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as 
the  last  of  a  long  line  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Moimtains, 
fell,  after  a  weak  and  inefiectual  struggle,  before  the 
conquering  march  of  Hulaku.  That  conqueror  not 
only  made  him  prisoner,  but  cap  tured  and  dismantled 
all  his  strongholds  in  Persia  and  the  regions  adjoining 
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the  Caspian  Sea.  More  than  a  hundred  castles  were 
found  garrisoned  by  the  Assassins,  and  upwards  of 
twelve  thousand  of  this  tribe  were  put  to  death  by 
order  of  Hulaku.  This  enterprise  certainly  entitled 
ihc  conqueror  to  the  gratitude  of  the  country  which 
lie  came  to  subdue,  and  we  receive  a  favorabU?  impres- 
sion of  his  character  from  the  joy  whicli  he  'estifie<l 
it  being  ablo  lo  rfdeawe  Nasser  ud  Deen,  aud  the  high 
estimation  in  which  he  continued  to  hold  that  eminent 
philosopher. 

The  extinction  of  the  Assassin  power  may  be  fixed 
at  this  date,  though  a  small  branch,  with  a  very  limited 
power,  remained  till  tlie  reign  of  Sliah  Rokh  Mirza,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  last 
remnant  of  their  dominion  was  extirpated  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Ghilan.  Though  none  of  this  sect  have  ever 
since  enjoyed  political  power,  they  still  exist  in  a  scat- 
tered state.  The  Borahs,  an  industrious  race  of  men, 
whose  pursuits  were  commercial,  and  who  are  well 
known  in  the  Bi'itish  settlements  in  India,  belong  to  the 
sect  of  Ismail,  and  they  still  maintain  that  part  of  the 
Assassin  creed  taught  by  Ilussun  Siibah,  which  enjoins 
a  complete  devotion  to  tlieiv  high  priest.  But  this 
principle,  so  dreadful  in  its  operation  in  a  large  organ- 
ized body  like  the  ancient  Assassins,  seems  to  be 
attended  with  no  vnanifest  evil  in  a  small  class  of  men, 
who  have  neither  the  disposition  nor  the  power  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  community  in  which  they  live. 


CHAPTER  CXXV. 

Religion,  Manners,  Customs^  Sfc.  of  the  an- 
cient Syrians  —  Government  —  Cities  — 
Present  Inhabitants. 

The  ancient  Syrians  were  idolaters,  though  we  are 
unable  to  say  much  of  the  very  earliest  forms  of  reli- 
gion in  this  country.  At  Damascus,  the  chief  object 
of  worship  was  an  idol  named  Rimmon.    Another,  of 

later  date,  was  Adad.  supposed  to  be  the  same  with 
Benhadad,  who  was  deitied  after  his  death.  Several 
similar  idolatries  are  supposed  to  have  flourished 
here  till  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  Tiglath 
Pilcser,  when  the  Syrian  worship  appears  lo  have 
experienced  a  change.  But  we  have  no  circumstantial 
account  of  the  religious  rites  celebrated  here  till  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  the  satirist 
Lucian,  himself  a  native  of  Syria,  furnishes  some 
information  on  this  point,  to  th,e  following  purport. 

In  the  city  of  HierapoHs  stood  a  magnificent  tem- 
ple, dedicated  to  the  great  Syrian  goddess,  containing 
many  golden  statues,  a  celebrated  oracle,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  sacred  animals,  as  oxen,  horses,  lions,  bears,  &c. 
The  whole  edifice,  from  the  roof  downward,  glittered 
with  gold.  The  gifts  sent  to  the  temple  by  the  sur- 
rounding nations  formed  a  treasure  of  incredible 
value.  The  air  of  the  place  was  so  stroi]gly  impreg- 
nated with  aromatic  odors,  that  the  garments  of  the 
worshippers  retained  their  fragrancy  for  a  considerable 
time.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  priests,  in  white 
habits,  attended  the  sacrifices.  Bands  of  consecrated 
minstrels  accompanied  tlie  solemnities  with  the  sound 
of  various  instruments.  The  high  priest  wore  a  purple 
garment  and  golden  mitre,  and  was  annually  elected  to 
the  sacerdotal  dignity.  There  were  regular  sacrifices 
ever}-  dav,  and  an  extraordinary  offering  every  spring, 


on  which  occasion  large  trees  were  cut  down  to  make 

a  sacrificial  pile  :  on  ihis  were  heaped  great  numbers 
of  goats,  sheep,  birds,  rich  suits  of  clothmg,  and  ves*- 
sels  of  gold  and  silver  —  all  which  were  consumed  by 
fire,  while  the  priests  walked  round  the  burning  pile 
with  the  sacred  images.  This  sacrifice  was  always 
attended  by  a  great  concourse  of  people,  every  one 
bringing  images  made  in  resemblance  of  those  in  the 
temple. 

There  was  a  class  of  infatuated  devotees  attached 
to  the  Syrian  worship;  these  persons,  at  stated  times 
which  occurred  twice  a  year,  climbed  up  to  the  sum- 
mits of  lofty  columns,  and  remained  there  for  seven 
days,  being  supplied  with  food  by  me^ins  of  a  chain 
which  they  drew  up  from  below.  During  this  space 
of  time,  they  pretended  to  hold  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  great  goddess,  and  told  the  wondering  popu- 
lace that  these  ceremonies  were  practised  in  memory 
of  Deucalion's  flood,  when  men  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
tops  of  trees  and  mountains.  At  another  festival,  the 
gods  were  transported  to  a  lake  near  the  temple,  where 
the  sacred  fishes  were  kept.  Here  a  strange  farce 
was  enacted  between  Jupiter  and  .luno,  the  formei 
proposing  to  go  down  into  the  lake,  and  the  lattei 
attempting  to  dissuade  him,  lest  her  favorite  fishes 
should  die  beneath  the  effulgence  of  his  gioiy.  Twice 
a  year,  also,  the  inhabitants  went  in  crowds  to  the  sea- 
side, and  performed  certain  extraordinary  ceremonies 
in  obedience  to  a  pretended  command  of  Deucalion 
They  then  returned  with  vessels  full  of  water,  which 
they  emptied  in  a  cleft  of  the  temple,  which  they  be 
iieved  to  be  the  identical  spot  where  the  waters  of  the 
deluge  were  swallowed  up. 

Of  the  general  state  of  manners  among  the  ancieni 
Syrians,  ^ve  know  very  little-  Plutarch  observes  that, 
in  his  time,  these  people  were  an  effeminate  race,  and 
remarkable  for  hiding  themselves  from  the  light  of  the 
sun,  in  caves  and  other  subterranean  places,  on  iIk; 
death  of  their  relatives.  The  Syrian  language,  called 
by  lexicographers  the  Syriac,  is  entirely  distinct  ffom 
the  Greek,  although  the  latter,  from  the  time  of  the 
SeleucidiB,  was  the  general  language  of  commerce, 
government,  and  literature,  in  Syria,  The  Syriac  was 
not  only  spoken  in  Syria,  but  also  in  Mesopotamia, 
Chaldea,  and  Assyria;  and,  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity, it  was  introduced  into  Palestine.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  pure  and  primitive  tongue,  and  is  supposed,  by 
many,  to  be  the  mother  of  all  the  Oriental  dialects ; 
but,  after  the  Greek  began  to  prevail  in  Syria,  ii 
was  corrupted  by  the  introduction  of  words  from 
that  language. 

Ctesias,  the  Greek  historian,  states  that  Semlramis 
employed  Syrian  mariners  in  her  expedition  to  India. 
From  this  fact,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Syrians 
were  early  addicted  to  navigation.  It  is  probable  thai 
they  had  ships  on  the  Mediterranean  as  soon  as  any 
of  their  neighbors,  and  that  they  traded  with  the 
Eastern  countries  upon  the  Euphrates  at  a  very  early 
period.  Their  country  abounded  with  valuable  com- 
modities, fit  for  exportation;  and  they  are  generai'y 
supposed  to  have  been  the  first  importers  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  Persia  and  India  into  ihe  western  parts  of  Asia. 

Of  the  political  institutions  of  ancient  Syria  little 
has  been  recorded  by  historians.  The  govemmenl 
was  probably  monarchical  from  the  most  ancient 
period  ;  and  the  spoils  and  tributes  which  the 
Syrian  monarchs  obtained  by  war,  and  the  .  coiT' 
n^prce  of  the  people  with  the  surrounding  natioiw 
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BAALBEC  —  ANTIOCH  — DAMASCUS. 


enabled  the  principal  communities  to  become  rich 
and  powerful.  The  cities  of  Syria  were  remarkable 
for  tile  magnificence  of  their  arcliitectiire,  and  the 
wealth  and  luxury  of  their  inhabitants.  One  of  the 
most  ancient  was  Baalbec,  called,  by  the  Greeks, 
HdiopoU.'!,  or  the  City  of  the  Sun.  It  was  bcaritifully 
situaled  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Anti-Libanus,  about  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea-coast.  At  what  time  or  by  whom 
this  city  was  founded,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  indeed, 
all  the  early  part  of  its  history  is  quite  obscure.  The 
advantages  of  its  situation,  both  as  an  agreeable  resi  ■ 
dence  and  a  niart  of  trade,  must  have  contributed  to 
its  gro^vih  at  a  very  early  period.  The  plains  adjoin- 
ing the  city  are  watered  by  beautiful  streams  descend- 
ing from  the  mountains,  forming  a  considerable  river 
which  flows  into  the  Mediterranean  near  Tyre.  The 
connection  of  Baalbec  with  Tyre  and  Palmyra  caused 
a  great  portion  of  the  trathc  with  India  to  pass  through 
it.  This  was  probably  Ihc  source  of  its  early  wealth, 
and  furnished  the  means  of  ereclitig  Ihose  stupendous 
piles  of  architecture,  Ihe  r\iins  of  which  now  strike  the 
travelleV  with  ama/.ement.  Baalbec  was  a  garrison 
town  in  the  llmc  of  Augustus,  and  lis  fortifications 
were  streugthened  by  the  Byzantine  emperor  Herac- 
lius,  !o  resist  the  invasion  of  the  Saracens.  Being 
exposed  to  the  ravages  of  war,  however,  it  rapidly 
went  to  ruin. 


Ruins  of  Baalljec. 


The  chief  edifice  now  visible  amid  the  remains  of 
Baalbec  is  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  an  edifice  of 
enormous  dimensions,  and  constituting  one  of  the  most 
imposing  masses  of  ruins  in  the  world.  Many  of  the 
columns  which  remain  are  upwards  of  seventy  feet  in 
height.  The  stones  used  in  the  masonry  of  the  walls 
are  of  equally  gigantic  proportions,  some  of  them 
being  fifty-eight  feet  long  and  twelve  feet  thick.  The 
sculptures  which  adorn  this  edifice  are  remarkable  for 
heir  boldness  and  magnificent,  effect.  The  architec- 
ural  order  is  mostly  Corinthian.  The  material  is  a 
white  granite,  a  stone  which  abounils  on  the  spot  and 
m  the  neighboring  mountains.  Baalbec  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  aTid  slill  contains  a  few  thousand  inhabitants, 
who  dwell  in  mean  hovels,  scattered  among  the  ruins. 

Antioch  was  founded  by  Seleucus,  the  first  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  Seleuclda;,  {300  B.  C.,)  and  was,  for  a 
long  time,  the  capital  of  Syria.  It  was  situated  on  the 
River  Orontes,  twenty  miles  from  the  Mediterranean, 
about  midway  between  Constantinople  and  Alexandria, 
or  seven  hundred  miles  from  each.  After  the  over- 
Dhrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  the  Roman  governors, 
who  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  eastern  provinces, 
made  Antioch  their  chief  residence.  In  early  Christian 
li'mes,  it  was  the  s^at  of  the  chief  natriarch  of  Asia. 


This  city  was  also  particularly  honored  by  the  Jews,  on 
account  of  the  right  of  citizenship  which  had  been 
granted  to  them  by  its  founder.  A  few  miles  from 
Aniioch  was  a  place  called  Dajihne,  where  Seleucus 
I  planted  a  grove,  and  erected  a  temple  consccraled  to 
,  Apollo  and  Daphne.  To  this  spot  the  citizens  resorted 
foi'  their  idle  pleasures ;  and  it  soon  became  so  noto- 
rious for  the  dissipated  character  of  its  frequenters, 
that  to  "  live  after  the  manner  of  Daphne  "  was  used 
proverbially  to  express  the  most  voluptuous  and  dis- 
solute mode  of  life.  Luxury  and  dissipation  were, 
in  fact,  the  general  characteristics  of  the  people  of 
Antioch,  in  almost  every  period  of  their  history;  and. 
to  this  disposition  may  be  ascribed  many  of  the  numer- 
ous calamities  which  befell  this  celebrated  city.  It  was 
often  the  scene  of  violent  tumults  and  seditions,  in 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  were  killed.  IJ 
has  also  been  dreadfully  ravaged,  at  different  times 
by  earthquakes  and  fires.  In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  an  | 
earlhquake  shook  the  city  while  the  emperor  was  hold-  I 
ing  his  co\n't  A  greai  part  of  it  was  laiil  in  i 

ruins,  and  the  emperor  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  — 
and  not  unhurt— out  of  a  window.  In  the  year  587 
an  earthquake  levelled  almost  every  house  in  AntiocI; 
with  the  ground,  and  destroyed  thirty  thousand  of  lis 
inhabitants.  But  these  are  only  a  small  part  of  the 
calamities  recorded  in  the  history  of  this  city  which  bore 
the  proud  title  of  "  Queen  of  the  East."  Antioch  is  still 
inhabited,  but  is  only  a  collection  of  ruins  and. mud- 
walled  hovels,  exhibiting  every  appearance  of  poverty 
and  wretchedness. 

Damascus  is  one  of  the  very  few  cities  in  the  world 
which  have  maintained  a  flourishing  existence  from 
the  time  of  their  foundation.    Though  often  captured 
and  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  war,  it  has  always  I 
recovered  its  prosperity,  and,  in  all  ages,  it  has  enjoyed  i 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  delightful  j 
places  in  the  world.    It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  oldest  ! 
cities  now  in  existence,  being  mentioned  in  the  lime  i 
of  Abraham.    Its  political  importance  as  the  capital  of  j 
a  kingdom,  and  tiie  residence  of  the  Arabian  khalifs,  \ 
has  already  been  mentioned.    The  sovereigns  of  Syria  i 
held  their  court  here  for  three  centuries.    The  situa-  \ 
tion  of  Damascus  is  about  fifty  miles  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  by  a  river  which  I 
the  Greeks  called  Ckrysorr/ioas,  or  Golden  Stream, 
but  now  known  as  the  Barrady.   It  is  the  centre  of  the 
Syrian  trade,  and  forms  the  rendezvous  of  a,!!  the  pil- 
grims who  visit  Mecca  from  the  north  of  Asia.  The 
streets  of  the  city  are  varied,  and  one  of  them,  called 
"  Straight,"  is  mentioned  in  tiie  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Damascus  is  famous  for  its  manufactures,  particularly  j 
of  sword-blades,  which  are  of  so  perfect  a  temper,  that  \ 
no  Kuropean  art  has  ever  been  able  to  equal  them.  j 
Damascus  was  formerly  noted  for  tiie  fanatical  big-  \ 
otry  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  hatred  of  Christians,  j 
A  few  years  ago,  a  European  dared  not  enter  the 
streets  of  tliis  city  unless  he  could  manage  to  disgui'^'' 
himself  as  a  Turk  or  an  Arab.    As  soon,  however,  as 
Ibrahim  Pacha  had  established  his  authority  there,  he 
made  such  regulations  as  pi'cvented  Christian  strangers 
from  being  insulted.    In  1833,  a  British  consul  made 
a  public  entry  into  Damascus,  amid  a  numerous  con- 
course of  spectators,  who  murmured  greatly  at  this 
innovation ;  but  they  were  restrained  from  giving  any 
further  proof  of  their  dissatisfaction  by  the  troops 
which  lined  the  streets  on  the  occasion.    It  seems, 
however,  that  the  introduclion  of  Europeans  here  has 
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lended  to  destroy  many  prejudices  that  existed  against 
ihem. 

Aleppo,  the  ancient  Ber^ea,  stands  on  a  hilly  spot 
adjoining  the  desert.  Its  numerous  minarets  and 
Joines  exhibit  a  delightful  prospect  to  the  eye,  fatigued 
with  the  monotony  of  the  brown  and  parched  plains 
that  stretch  around.  It  is  accounted  the  third  city  in 
the  Turkish  empire,  yielding  the  precedence  only  to 
Constantinople  and  Cairo.  This  greatness  it  owes  to 
the  vast  extent  of  its  inland  trade,  for  which  it  is  most 
favorably  situated,  being  in  close  connection  with 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Persia.  It  is  also  a 
rendezvous  for  pilgrims  from  all  these  countries  to 
Mecca,  Although  it  contains  no  grand  monumenis, 
nor  even  any  very  mugnificeiit  niorlorn  edifices,  it  is 
yet  esteemed  the  neatest  and  best  built  of  the  Turkish 
cities.  The  societ}"  is  also  represented  as  displaying 
more  toleration  and  urbanity  than  that  of  other 
Mahometan  cities.  Aleppo  suffered  by  a  dreadful 
earthquake  on  the  13th  of  August,  1822.  Twenty 
thousand  persons  were  killed  in  the  city,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  houses  were  either  destroyed  or 
damaged.  The  po|iulation  of  Aleppo,  before  the 
earthquake,  was  estimated  at  250,000. 

Scanderoon,  or  Alexandretta,  on  the  Mediterranean", 
is  regarded  as  the  port  of  Aleppo.  It  has  a  fine  tiar- 
bor,  which  affords  the  only  good  anchorage  for  large 
\  esselp  on  the  coast  of  Syria.  The  marshes  near  the 
place  render  it  unhealthy,  so  that  it  is  inhabited  only 
by  tliose  persons  whom  the  absolute  necessities  of 
commerce  compel  to  make  it  their  residence.  It  has, 
consequently,  never  been  any  thing  more  than  a  large, 
open  village.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  formerly 
uacried  on  their  correspondence  with  the  merchants 
of  Aleppo  by  means  of  carrier  pigeons,  but  this  prac- 
tice is  now  disused. 

Boyroot,  ihe  ancient  Beiytus,  and  within  the  limits 
of  ancient  Phcenicia,  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  pleasant 
country,  which,  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  is  covered  with  rich  plunttitions 
of  olives,  nmlbenyj  and  palm-trees,  diversified  with 
picturesque  hamlets  and  villas,  and  fragrant  lemon 
and  orange  groves.  The  town  occupies  a  declivity, 
the  summit  of  which  is  uninhabited.  It  has  for  Some 
time  been  a  station  for  the  American  missionaries. 
This  place,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  was  nearly 
ileslroycd  by  the  allied  fleet  in  1839. 

The  present  Inhabitants  of  Syria  are  compounded 
of  various  races.  Within  twenty-five  hundred  years 
may  be  reckoned  ten  great  invasions,  which  have  intro- 
duced into  this  countiy  a  succession  of  foreign  nations. 
At  the  present  day,  the  population  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  classes:  1.  The  descendants  of  the 
Greeks  of  the  Byzantine  empire  ;  2.  The  Arabs,  their 
conquerors  ;  3.  The  Turks,  who  constitute  the  present 
ruling  power.  There  are  also  wandering  tribes  of 
Kurds,  Turkomans,  and  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  ancient 
Syrians,  who  inhabited  the  count:^  before  the  Mace- 
ilonian  conquest,  have  been  either  extirpated  or  so 
completely  absorbed  by  the  conquering  population, 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  an  extinct  race. 

Of  these  different  inhabitants,  some  are  dispersed 
jver  every  part  of  the  country,  and  others  confine 
themselves  to  particular  spots.  The  Greeks,  the 
Turks,  and  the  Arabian  peasants  belong  to  the  former 
class,  with  this  difference,  that  the  Turks  reside  only 
,n  the  towns,  where  ihey  possess  the  military  employ- 
ments and  the  offices  of  the  magistracy,  and  where 


they  exercise  the  arts.  The  Arabs  ;uiil  the  Greeks 
inhabit  t!ie  villages,  forming  the  class  of  husbandmen 
in  the  country  and  the  inferior  population  in  the  towns. 
The  Turkomans,  the  Kurds,  and  the  Bedouins  have 
no  fixed  habitations,  but  are  perpetually  wandering, 
with  their  tents  and  herds,  in  limited  districts,  of  which 
they  claim  to  be  the  proprietors.  The  Turkoman 
hordes  generally  encamp  on  the  plain  of  Antioch,  the 
Kurds  in  the  mountains,  and  the  Arabs  spread  ovei 
the  whole  portion  adjacent  to  the  desert. 


CHAPTER  CXXVI. 

Famous  Men  of  Syria  —  Lucian  —  Jamhlichtis 

—  Lihanius  —  Johannes  Damascenus,  6fc. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  of  Ihe  Syrian  writers  was 
Lucian  the  Sai.irist.  IIc  was  born  in  Ihe  reign  of 
Trajan,  at  Samosata,  the  capital  of  Comagcne,  a  prov- 
iiice  of  Syria.  His  father,  being  poor,  sent  him  to 
learn  a  sculptor's  trade.  But  in  this  he  had  little  suc- 
cess. The  manner  in  which  Lucian  was  determined 
to  the  vocation  of  a  man  of  letters  is  too  curious  not 
to  be  mentioned.    We  give  it  in  his  own  words :  — 

"  I  was  fifteen  years  old  when  I  left  off"  going  to 
school.  My  father  then  consulted  with  his  friends 
how  to  dispose  of  me.  They  did  not  approve  my  be- 
ing devoted  to  letters  on  account  of  the  expense.  1 
was  therefore  put  apprentice  to  my  uncle,  who  wa? 
an  excellent  sculptor.  I  did  not  dislike  this  art,  be- 
cause I  had  amused  myself,  at  a  very  early  age,  in 
making  little  figures  of  wax,  in  which  I  succeeded 
tolerably  well.  Besides,  sculpture  seemed  to  me  no) 
so  much  a  trade  as  an  elegant  amusement.  I  there- 
fore went  to  work  in  earnest ;  but  I  laid  on  Ihe  chisel 
so  clumsily  that  the  stone  broke  under  the  weight  of 
my  blows ;  and  my  angry  master  beat  me.  I  ran 
home,  crying  bitterly,  to  the  great  afiiiction  of  my 
mother.  That  night  I  had  a  dream,  which  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  me. 

"  Methought  two  female  figures  stood  before  me 
The  one  was  rough  in  appearance,  uncombed  and 
dirty,  with  sleeves  tucked  up,  and  face  covered  with 
sweat  and  dust.  The  other  had  agraceful  air,  a  sweet 
and  smiling  aspect,  and  a  neat  and  modest  attire. 
They  pulled  me  eagerly  to  and  fro,  each  one  desiring 
mo  to  choose  her  for  my  companion,  and,  at  length, 
pleaded  their  cause  in  the  following  manner  :  The  first 
said,  '  My  son,  I  am  Sculpture,  whom  you  have  lately 
espoused,  and  whom  you  have  known  from  infancy, 
your  uncle  having  made  himself  very  famous  by  me. 
If  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  render  you  illustrious. 
Be  not  in  pain  on  account  of  my  dress :  it  is  that  of 
Phidias  and  Polycletus,  and  oiher  great  sculptors,  who, 
when  living,  were  adored  for  dielr  works,  and  who  are 
still  adored  with  the  gods  they  made.  Consider  how 
much  glory  you  will  acquire  by  treading  in  their  steps, 
and  what  joy  you  will  give  your  father  and  family.' 

"  The  otlier  female  said,  '  I  am  Erudition,  who  pre- 
side over  all  the  branches  of  polite  knowledge.  Sculp- 
ture has  shown  what  you  will  gain  from  her ;  but,  by 
listening  to  her  advice,  you  will  always  remain  a  poor 
artificer,  dependent  upon  great  men  for  a  living. 
Should  you  ever  rise  to  the  head  of  your  profession 
you  will  only  be  admired,  while  none  will  envy  your 
condition.    But,  if  you  follow  me,  1  will  leacn  vou 
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whatever  is  most  noble  and  excellent  in  the  universe. 
I  will  adorn  you  with  the  most  exalted  virtues,  modes- 
ty, justice,  piety,  humanity,  equity,  prudence,  patience, 
and  the  love  of  wliatever  is  praiseworthy,  .  I  will  even 
bestow  immortality  upon  you,  and  make  you  live 
forever  in  the  remembrance  of  mankind.  Consider 
what  ^schines  and  Demosthenes,  the  admiration  of 
all  ages,  became  by  my  help.  Socrates,  who  at  first 
followed  my  rival,  Sculpture,  no  sooner  knew  me, 
than  he  abandoned  his  first  mistress  to  walk  in  my 
train.'  She  had  no  sooner  spoken  these  words,  than  I 
flew  to  her  embrace.  The  other,  transported  with 
rage  and,  indignation,  was  immediately  transformed 
into  a  statue  like  Niobe.  Erudition,  to  reward  my 
choice,  made  me  ascend  with  her  into  her  chariot, 
and,  touching  her  winged  horses,  she  carried  me  from 
east  to  west,  causing  me  to  scatter  universally  some- 
thing of  celestial  anil  divine,  that  caused  mankind  to 
look  up  with  astonisliment,  and  load  me  with  blessings 
and  praises.  She  afterwards  brought  mc  back  to  my 
own  cDiiritry,  crowned  with  glory  and  honor;  and, 
restoring  me  to  my  father,  pointed  to  the  splendid  robe 
in  which  I  was  arrayed,  and  said,  '  Behold  the  exalted 
fortune  of  which  you  would  have  deprived  your  son 
had  [  not  interposed.*    Here  ended  my  vision!" 

The  effect  of  this  dream  was  to  kindle  in  the  mind 
of  Lucian  an  ardent  love  for  the  study  of  polite  learn- 
ing, to  which  he  entirely  devoted  himself.  He  first 
settled  at  Antioch ;  from  this  city  he  went  mto  Ionia 
and  Greece,  and  subsequently  travelled  in  Italy  and 
Gaul.  His  longest  residence  was  at  Athens.  While 
at  Antioch,  he  practised  as  an  advocate:  in  other 
places  he  delivered  lectures.  In  his  old  age,  he  was 
procurator,  or  register,  of  the  Roman  prefect  of 
Egypt.  He  lived  to  the  reign  of  the  Cmperor  Com- 
modus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one  of  his  works. 

Lucian  was  neither  a  Christian  nor  a  pagan,  nor  did 
he  espouse  any  particular  sect  or  creed  in  philosophy. 
He  wrote  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  and  distin- 
guished himself  by  acuteness  of  observation,  liveliness 
of  wit,  and  great  ])0wer  of  ridicule  and  satire.  The 
purity  of  his  Greek,  and  his  clear,  lively,  and  animated 
style,  render  him  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  all  the 
ancient  writers.  Most  of  his  pieces  are  in  the  form 
of  dialogue.  The  absurdities  of  the  pagan  religion, 
and  the  fashionable  conceits,  fopperies,  and  impostures 
of  the  day,  are  equally  the  butt  of  his  raillery.  He 
paints  in  a  most  impressive  style  the  miseries  of  an 
artificial  state  of  manners,  the  vanity  and  crcdulitv 
of  mankind,  tlic  preposterous  pride  of  philosophers, 
and  the  arrogant  conceit  of  pedants.  His  Dialogues 
of  the  Dcftd  are  admirable  specimens  of  sly  humor 
and  in'i('riio;is  pleasantry.  His  study  was  human 
character,  in  all  its  varieties,  and  the  age  in  which  he 
lived  furnished  ample  malerials  for  his  observation. 
Many  ol'  his  pictures,  though  drawn  from  the  circum- 
stances of  Ills  own  times,  are  true  for  every  age  and 
country.  The  character  of  his  mind  was  decidedly 
practical,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  believe  any  thing 
without  sufficient  evidence  of  its  truth.  The  Christian 
religion  Is  sometimes  the  object  of  his  satire,  but  he 
appears  to  have  been  acquainted  only  with  its  corrup- 
tions. 

Three  distinguished  writers  of  the  name  of  Jambli- 
chus  were  natives  of  Syria.  They  flourished  at  different 
periods.  The  first  lived  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  romance  entitled  the 
liovea  of  Sinon  and  Rodane.    The  second  was  a  Pla- 
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tonic  philosopher,  who  fiourished  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourth  century.  He  was  a  perfect  master  of  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  Plotinian  system,  and  taught  it 
with  such  reputation  and  success,  that  he  attracted 
crowds  of  disciples.  He  made  high  pretensions  to 
supernatural  powers,  and  astonished  the  people  with 
wonders  which  lie  pretended  to  perform  by  means  of 
an  intercourse  with  invisible  beings.  '  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  sort  of  Mesmerist.  He  was  popularlv 
known  by  the  name  of  the  "  most  divine  and  wonder 
ful  teacher."  His  writings  display  extensive  reading, 
but  they  are  sufficiently  obscure.  The  third  Jambli- 
chus  flourished  under  Julian  the  A^iostate.  He  was  a 
great  favorite  with  that  prince,  who  wrote  many  letters 
to  him.  His  most  esteemed  work  treats  of  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Egyptians,  Chaldeans,  and  Assyrians 
The  two  latter  authors  are  often  confounded  together 

Libanim,  the  Sophist,  was  a  nathe  of  Antioch.  Il( 
lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship 
of  the  emperor  .Julian.  He  was  dis;ingLiished  beyond 
ail  his  contemporaries  in  eloquence,  and  suffered  from 
the  envy  of  rivals,  through  whose  influence  he  was 
banished  from  Constantinople,  (A.  D.  346.)  He  retired 
firet  to  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  and  from  thence  to  Nicomedia, 
in  the  same  province,  but  was  afterwards  recalled  to 
Constantinople.  Subsequently,  however,  he  withdrew 
from  that  capital,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life 
at  Antioch.  He  was  admired  and  patronized  by  Julian, 
and,  in  common  with  that  emperor,  cherished  the  hope 
of  restoring  the  reign  of  paganism  in  the  Roman 
empire.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  discourses,  and 
an  autobiography,  with  about  two  thousand  letters, 
some  of  them  to  Christian  fathers.  Basil  and  Chrys- 
ostom  were  both  his  pupils. 

Johannes  Dauiaar.ai'i.^.  sometimes  called  St.  John  of 
Damascus,  was  born  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century. 
His  youth  was  spent  in  the  service  of  a  Mahometan- 
klialif,  but  he  afterwards  retired  into  tlie  monastery  of 
St.  Sabas,  in  Syria,  where  he  became  a  monk,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  He  was  the  author  of  many 
theological  and  controversial  writings,  [)articularly 
against  the  sect  of  Iconoclasts,  which  subjected  him 
to  much  persecution.  In  the  legends  of  the  saints,  i' 
is  stated  that  his  right  hand  was  cut  off  as  a  punish- 
ment for  having  used  his  pen  against  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  which  then  prevailed,  but  that  it  was  mirac- 
ulously restored  to  him  by  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  is 
chiefly  known  as  the  author  of  a  romance  entitled  the 
Lives  of  Barlaam  and  Josaphal.  This  work  appears 
to  iiave  been  written  with  a  view  to  promote  the  taste 
for  monkish  seclusion.  In  the  times  which  succeeded 
the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  the  spirit  of  the  new  re- 
ligion was  but  imperfectly  understood  by  many  of  its 
most  zealous  ministers.  A  belief  most  fatal  to  the  prac- 
tice of  genuine  religion  became  prevalent — that  the 
rejection  of  the  Creator's  bounties  in  this  world  is  the 
best  method  of  secujing  happiness  in  the  next.  John 
of  Damascus,  in  striving  to  enforce  this  dogma,  invent- 
ed a  fiction  which  deserves  special  notice  in  a  history 
of  the  progress  of  polite  literature. 

This  author  pretends  that  the  incidents  of  his  tale 
had  been  told  to  him  by  certain  pious  Ethiopians, 
meaning  Hindoos,  as  is  evident  by  referring  to  the 
state  of  geographical  knowledge  at  that  ])eriod.  These 
Ethiopians  found  them  en^Vaved  on  tablets  of  unsus- 
pected veracity.  The  story  has  furnished  a  moile! 
for  all  subsequent  spiritual  romances.  It  Is  said',  with 
some  probability,  to  be  founded  in  truth,  though  the 
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propiietic  orthodoxy  of  the  wriler  has  anticipated  reli- 
gious discussions  which  were  not  agitated  till  some 
centuries  after  the  date  of  his  narrative.  Martyrs 
and  magicians,  theological  arguments  and  triumphs 
ovt:r  inridehty,ahcrnately  fill  the  pages  of  the  romance, 
while  Satan  and  his  agents  lie  in  wait  for  every  oppor- 
tunity to  entrap  the  unwary  seeker  for  religious  truth. 
The  style  is  formed  on  tliat  of  the  Bible.  The  long 
discourses  of  Bai'laam  abound  with  parables  and  in- 
genious and  amusing  similitudes.  It  is  remarkable 
that  so  long  a  composition,  on  a  religious  subject,  should 
continue  throughout  to  interest  the  reader,  by  the  vari- 
ety of  its  incidents  and  the  spirit  and  liveliness  of  the 
dialogue.  Many  of  the  parables  and  apologues  bear 
evident  marks  of  Oriental  origin.  We  copy  one  as  a 
s[)eGimen  :  — 

"A  traveller  once  met  a  unicorn,  which  [lursued 
liim  at  a  furious  pace.  In  attem])ting  to  esi;a[)e,  he  fell 
over  the  edge  of  a  deep  pit,  but  saved  himself  by 
grasping  the  twigs  of  a  shrub  which  grew  on  the  side. 
While  he  hung  suspended  over  the  yawning  abyss,  he 
observed  two  mice,  the  one  white  and  the  other  black, 
gnawing  away  the  root  of  the  plant  by  which  he  held. 
A,t  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  he  saw  a  monstrous  dragon, 


breatliing  flames,  and  pre])ared  to  devour  hini,  while 
the  unicorn  was  endeavoring  to^-eacli  liira  from  above 
In  this  situation,  his  atlcnlion  was  attracted  by  drops  of 
honey  distilling  fron!  the  bi-tincli/;s  to  which,  iu;  clung 
Unmindful  of  the  horrors  by  which  he  w:is  .surrounded, 
he  occupied  himself  hi  licking  the  honey  iVuin  ihr 
plant,  instead  of  thinking  how  he  might  save  his  life 
In  this  apologue  tbt;  un'corn  typifies  Death,  by  whom 
all  men  are  pursued ;  the  pit  is  the  world,  full  of  evils : 
the  shrub,  gnawed  by  the  black  and  white  mice,  is  life 
which  is  diminished,  and  at  last  consumed,  by  n'^bi 
and  day  ;  the  dragon  is  hell ;  and  the  honev  temporal 
pleasure,  which  we  eagerly  follow,  regardless  of  the 
snares  which  are  every  where  spread  for  our  destruc- 
tion." 

In  consequence  of  tlio  number  and  beruily  of  these 
apologues  and  parables,  the  Lives  of  Barluaiu  and  Josa- 
[ihiit  hrcamc  a  great  favorite  in  the  middle  ages,  ;md 
was  frequently  imitated.  At  a  later  jieriod  lis  uiilu- 
ence  was  fell  in  Italian  literature.  Several  (jI'  the  tales 
of  Boccaccio  are  composed  of  materials  <lra>vn  IVoiu 
this  work,  and  it  was  unquestionably  the  model  of  iliai 
species  of  spiritual  fiction  which  was  so  jtrevalent  in 
France  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
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CHAPTER  CXXVII. 

1200  B.  C  to  A.  D.  273. 

Origi'ii  of  Palmyra  —  T!i.e  Trade  of  the  East 
—  Odenathus  —  Rngn  of  j^cnohia  —  Siege 
of  PaVrrvgra  by  ihe  .Romans. 

On  a  small  oasis  in  the  Syrian  desert,  abou'  mid- 
ivay  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Euphrates, 
lie  the  ruins  of  a  city  alike  wonderful  for  its  exleru 
and  magnifieence.  This  city  was  Palmyra,  called  in 
Rcn[)ture  Tadmor  in  the  Desert.  Its  origin  is  uncer- 
Jain,  nor  is  it  known  at  what  time  it  was  founded. 
The  coast  of  Syria  was  in  very  early  ages  rich  and 
populous,  and  the  ruins  of  more  than  thirty  cities  are 
JO  be  seen  in  the  region  to  the  soulh-east  of  the  Dead 
32 


Palmyra. 

Sea,  and  from  thence  towards  Palmyra.  This  lat'er 
city  was,  therefore,  probably  only  one  link  in  a  con- 
timied  chain  of  settlements  from  the  sea  to  the  interior- 
of  the  desert  —  or  perhaps  its  terminatiiin. 

The  situation  of  towns  and  cities  in  ihc  sandy  deserl 
must  of  necessity  be  determined  by  local  advantages. 
Palmyra  is  placed  where  two  ridges  of  hills- converge. 
The  spot  is  level,  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  lofty, 
eminences,  and  bounded  on  the  fourth  by  a  vast  plain.; 
The  hills  afibrd  water,  and  the  air  around  is  salubrious.;- 
but  the  soil  is  barren,  producing  only  a  few  palm- 
trees,  The  fortunate  position  of  the  place,  however; 
between  Mesojiotamia  and  Syria,  recommended  it,  a!- 
a  very  early  period,  as  a  proper  site  for  a  commerciivT^ 
station.    Before  the  age  of  Moses,  the  journeys  o 
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Abraham  and.  Jacob  from  Mesopotamia  into  Syria 
sufficiently  prove  tliat  a  communication  existed  be- 
tween iheso  countries,  which  must  have  been  carried 
on  through  the  Syrian  desert  in  the  route  where  Pal- 
myra was  afterwards  built.  The  cinnamon  and  pearls 
mentioned  in  the  time  of  the  Hebrew  Legislator,  seem 
to  indicate  a  trade  then  existing  with  India  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  course  of  this  ti'ade  must  have 
been  along  the  Euphrates,  and  across  the  desert 
through  Palmyra.  The  Persian  Gulf  was  anciently 
the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  the  Eastern  world. 

The  first  mention  of  this  famous  city  is  in  the  He- 
orew  Scriptures,  where  we  are  told  that  King  Solomon 
"  built  Tadmor  in  llic  Desert."  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, wiiethcr  Solomon  was  the  original  founder  of 
the  city.  Josephus  says,  "  ho  built  strong  walls  there 
to  secure  himself  in  the  possession,  and  named  it  Tad- 
mor, which  signifies  a  '  piace  of  palm-trees.'"  Prom 
this  statement  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  it  was 
already  a  place  of  known  impoitance  in  the  time  of 
Solomon.  The  palm-trees  which  he  found  there  are 
not  tlie  trees  of  uninhabited  conntries.  The  acquisition 
of  Tadmor  by  Solomon  throws  a  considerable  light  on 
the  history  of  the  adjoining  countries.  The  king  of 
Jerusalem  would  never  have  turned  his  attention,  and 
carried  his  arms,  to  so  distant  and  detached  a  spot  with- 
out some  powerful  motive  of  interest,  and  this  could 
have  been  no  other  than  the  interest  of  an  extensive 
commerce,  of  which  Palmyra  was  already  the  empo- 
rium. 

This  commerce  was,  perhaps,  the  main  cause  of 
those  various  wars  in  Southern  Asia,  for  which  ihe 
barren  chronicles  of  the  early  times  assign  no  motives. 
When,  after  liie  reign  of  Solomon,  the  Assyrians  of 
Nineveh  turned  their  ambitious  views  toward  Ghaldea 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  Euphrates,  it  was  with  the  in- 
tention to  approach  that  great  source  of  opulence  — 
he  Persian  Gulf.  When  the  kings  of  Babylon  waged 
perpetual  wars  with  Jerusalem  and  Tyre,  their  object 
was  not  merely  to  despoil  these  cities  of  their  riches, 
but  to  prevent  them  from  encroaching  on  the  Baby- 
lonian trade  in  the  Red  Sea.  We  are  informed  that 
Nebuchadnezzar,  before  he  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem, 
took  possession  of  Palmyra.  This  clearly  indicates  that 
the  latter  city  acted  in  concert  with  the  neighboring 
;  capitals,  Jerusalem  and  Tyre.  There  is,  however, 
no  continuous  and  authentic  history  of  Palmyra  till 
;  the  capture  of  the  Roman  emperor  Valerian  by  the 
[  Persians  —  a  period  of  more  lhan  twelve  hundred  years 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city. 

The  gradual  decline  of  Jerusalem  and  Tyre  under 
■     the  Persian  dominion,  and  thai  of  Alexander's  succes- 
;     sors,  became  the  efficient  cause  of  the  sudden  great- 
ness of  Palmyra  in  tlie  time  of  the  Parthians  and 
I     Romans.    This  city  then  enjoyed  a  long  peace  for 
many  centuries,  which  allowed  her  inhabitants  to  erect 
,     those  magnificent  slructures,  the  remains  of  which  we 
'     still  admire.    The  Roman  wiiters  first  mention  Pal- 
,myra  as  a  place  which  Mark  Antony,  in  his  campaign 
against  the  Parthians,  attempted  to  plunder,  on  the 
pretence  that  the  city  had  not  observed  a  just  neutrality 
in  the  war.    Pliny  the  Elder  mentions  it  as  being  silu- 
ated.in  a  iich  soil,  —  meaning,  proljably,  in  comparison 
with  the  desert, — among  pleasant  streams,  and  totally 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  vast  expanse 
.uf  sand,  which  had  preserved  the  independence  of  the 
,place,  b(i(.ween  the  contending  empires  of  Parthia  and 
I      Rome.   It  continued  to  enjoy  its  independence  till  flie 
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time  of  Trajan,  who,  having  conquered  almost  all  the 
Parthian  empire,  (A.  D."  115,)  reduced  Palmyra  like- 
wise ;  and  this  city  was  afterward  accounted  a  pari 
of  the  Roman  dominions. 

Palmyra  was  now  a  place  of  great  wealth,  owing  to 
its  situation  between  the  Roman  and  Parthian  territories 
as  the  caravans,  in  going  to  or  returning  from  the 
East,  frequented  it — thus  making  it  a  great  emporium 
of  tiude.    When  the  defeat  and  capture  of  the  empe- 
ror Valerian  (A.  D.  259)  had  so  far  weakened  the 
empire  that  the  Persians  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
becoming  masters  of  all  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Rome,  the  people  of  Palmyra  l)egan  to  think  of  re- 
covering their  liberty.     Odcn<Uluis,  prince  of  Palmyra 
sent  a  very  respectful  letter  to  Sapor,  king  of  Persia, 
who  bad  just  defeated  the  Romans  and  taken  Valerian 
prisoner;  but  tlie  haughty  conqueror  treated  both  his 
letter  and  embassy  with  the  most  provoking  contempt. 
The  presents  of  Odenatluis  were  thrown  into  the  Eu-  | 
phrates,  and  Sapor  replied  to  his  letter,  saying  tliat  his  ; 
'insolence  in  writing  to  his  lord  was  inexcusable,  and  i 
he  could  atone  for  it  only  by  presenting  himself  before 
the  throne  bound  hand  and  foot,  in  token  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  crime,  and  the  punishment  which  he 
deserved,    This  insult  so  inflamed  the  resentment  of 
Odenathus,  that  he  swore  an  oath  either  to  bring. down 
the  pride  of  the  haughty  conqueror  or  perish  in  the 
attempt. 

Accordingly,  having  assembled  his  forces,  he  at- 
tacked the  Persians  on  their  march  homeward,  and 
routed  them  with  great  slaugliter,  capturing  the  bag- 
gage of  the  army  and  a  number  of  the  women  of  the 
king.  This  war  was  carried  on  for  a  considerable 
time,  with  much  success  on  the  part  of  Odenalhus,  who 
caused  the  Persians  many  defeats,  and  fully  estab- 
lished the  independence  of  Palmyra.  Yet  Valerian 
was  never  released  from  captivity,  though  Odenathus 
earnestly  wished  to  have- the  honor  of  rescuing  him 
from  his  enemies.  This  prince  enjoyed  his  sovereignty 
but  a  very  short  time,  behig  murdered  by  his  nephew 
who  was  soon  after  put  to  death  by  Zenobia,  the  wife 
of  Odenathus,  (A.  D.  272.) 

Zenobia,  the  queen  of  Palmyra,  occupied  the  iJirone 
afler  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  possessed  extra- 
ordinary endowments  both  of  body  and  mind,  and  is 
l>i-onounced,  by  the  historian  Gibbon,  as  almost  the  only 
Asiatic  female  known  to  us  as  having  surmounted  the 
obstacles  arising  from  the  confined  situation  of  tlie  sex. 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  Having  punished  the  mur- 
derer of  her  husband,  and  secured  her  position  on  the 
throne,  she  carried  her  arms  into  the  neighboring  ter- 
ritories, and  added  greatly  to  the  extent  of  the  Palmy- 
rcnian  empire.  Before  the  death  of  OdenaUius,  this 
dominion  extended  from  the  Euphrates  over  a  great 
portion  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  frontiers  of  Bithynia. 
Zenobia  added  to  this  the  fertile  and  populous  king- 
dom of  Egypt.'  In  her  demeanor,  she  blended  the  pop- 
ular manners  of  the  Roman  princes  with  the  statelv 
conduct  of  the  courts  of  Asia,  and  exacted  from  her 
subjects  the  same  adoration  that  was  paid  to  the  sue-' 
cessors  of  Cyrus.  The  title  which  she  assumed  was 
that  of  Queen  of  the  East — a  splendid  but  somewhat  . 
ambiguous  designation,  and  which  appears  to  have 
.  been  not  incompatible  with  a  certain  degree  of  fealty 
to  the  ivoman  empire.  The  emperor  Claudius  ac- 
kncvvicdged  her  merit,  and  evinced  no  disposition  tc 
disturb  her  in  the  real  or  nominal  possession  of  rega 
authority. 
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Zenobia  at  first  maintained  the  most  pacific  relations 
with  Rome.  She  bestowed  upon  lier  tln'ee  sons  a  Latin 
education,  and  frequendy  exliibitcd  them  to  her  army 
adorned  with  the  imperial  purple.  It  seems  not  un- 
likely, liowever,  that  slie  had  conceived  the  design  of 
erecting  an  independent  monarchy  in  liie  East,  as  a 
rival  to  the  empire  of  the  Cfesars.  It  is  affirmed,  indeed, 
that  she  aimed  at  universal  dominion  ;  and  so  confident 
wore  her  hopes  of  being  mistress  of  the  whole  Roman 
empire,  that  she  caused  to  be  constructed  a  mag- 
nificent triumphal  car,  in  which  she  designed  to  enter 
the  city  of  Rome  after  her  conquest  of  Italy.  Her 
authority  was  still  extending  in  Asia  Minor,  and  she  had 
acquh-ed  the  kingdoms  of  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia, 
when  the  emperor  Aurelian  acceded  to  power  at 
Rome.  The  designs  of  Zenobia  were  now  too  mani- 
fest to  be  mistaken,  and  that  martial  emperor,  as  soon 
as  he  had  established  tranquillity  in  the  west,  resolved 
to  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  suffering  the  richest  pro- 
i^incGS  in  the  eastern  part  of  his  empire  to  be  usurped 
ov  a  female.  He  ])ut  himself  at  the  head  of  his  legions, 
and  crossed  the  Hellespont  into  Asia,  (A.  D.  ^72.) 
All  Bithynia  immediately  submitted  at  his  approacli. 
Ancyra,  the  capital  of  Oalatia,  opened  its  gales  with- 
out resistance.  Tyana,  the  birthplace  of  the  philoso- 
pher Apolloniiis,  aiier  a  long  and  obstinate  siege,  was 
betrayed  by  one  of  its  inliabitants.  Aurelian  aban- 
doned the  perfidious  traitor  to  the  rage  of  the  inhab- 
itants ;  but  a  superstitious  reverence  induced  him  to 
spare  the  city  for  the  sake  of  the  extraordinary  man 
to  whom  it  had  given  birth,  and  who  was  worahipped 
in  many  places  as  a  deity. 

Antioch  was  deserted  on  the  approach  of  the  Roman 
army ;  but  the  emperor,  by  a  conciliatory  proclamation, 
recalled  the  fugifives,  and  granted  a  general  pardon  to 
all  who,  from  necessity  rather  than  choice,  had  engaged 
m  the  service  of  the  Palmyrenian  queen.  The  unex- 
pected mildness  of  such  a  conduct  quieted  the  Syri- 
ans, and  Zenoiiia  saw  the  necessity  of  fighting  a  battle 
before  the  enemy  approached  nearer  to  her  capital. 
She  advanced  with  her  army  toward  Antioch,  and  en- 
countered the  legions  of  Rome  near  that  city.  In  the 
battle  she  animated  the  troops  by  her  presence,  but 
intrusted  the  execution  of  her  orders  to  Zabdas,  her 
lieutenant,  who  had  already  signalized  his  military 
talents  by  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The  Palmyrenian 
forces  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  light  archers  and 
of  heavy  cavalry,  clad  in  complete  steel.  The  Moor- 
ish and  Illyrian  horse  ol'  Aurelian  were  unable  to 
sustain  the  ponderous  charge  of  their  antagonists. 
They  fled  in  real  or  affected  disorder,  drawing  the 
cavalry  of  Zenobia  in  a  laborious  pursuit ;  they  then 
harassed  them  by  a  desultory  combat,  and  at  length  re- 
pulsed and  dispersed  them.  This  decided  the  fortune  of 
he  day.  Zenobia  retreated  toward  the  desert,  and  ral- 
lied her  scattered  forces  at  Emesa.  A  second  battle  was 
Ibught  at  this  place,  so  similar  in  almost  every  circum- 
stance to  the  first,  tliat  we  can  scarcely  distinguish 
'liem  from  each  other. 

After  these  two  riefeats,  Zenobia  found  it  impossible 
to  collect  a  third  army  suliiciently  powerful  to  face  the 
conqueror.  The  nations  subjected  to  her  empire,  as 
far  as  tlte  frontier  of  Egypt,  joined  the  Romans, 
and  Aurelian,  having  detuched  a  force  to  subjugate 
the  Egy[)tian  provinc<^s,  diri'cted  liis  march  to  Palmyra. 
The  Queen  bad  relived  within  the  walls  of  her  capital, 
and  made  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous  defence, 
declaring,  with  tbe  spirit  and  intrepidity  of  a  heroine, 


that  her  reign  should  terminate  only  with  her  life 

Tlie  strength  of  the  walls,  and  the  ample  store  of  arms 
and  provisions  with  which  the  garrison  was  supplied, 
gave  lier  reason  to  hoj>o  that  she  could  hold  out  liil 
famine  or  the  heat  of  the  climate  should  drive  the 
enemy  Into  the  desert.  This  war  is  one  of  the  most 
interesfiug  events  that  mark  the  history  of  the  declining 
emjiire  of  Rome,  and  no  less  so  from  liaving  ultimately 
brought  ruin  and  desolation  upon  one  of  the  most 
ojiulent  and  magnificent  cities  of  the  ancient  world. 

In  their  march  across  the  desert,  the  Romans  were 
perpetually  harassed  by  the  Arabs  ;  nor  could  they 
always  defend  themselves  or  their  baggage  from  those 
flying  squadrons  of  active  and  daring  robbers,  who 
watched  the  opportunities  for  surprising  the  Roman 
line  of  march,  and  derided  the  slow  pursuit  of  the 
legions.  On  arriving  before  the  walls  of  Palmyra, 
Aurelian  found  the  siege  of  the  city  an  undertaking 
far  more  difficult  and  doub'.ful  than  he  had  imagined  ; 
and,  while  with  incessant  vigor  and  enterprise  he 
pressed  the  attack  in  person,  he  was  himself  wounded 
with  a  dart.  One  of  his  bulletins  or  despatches  to  the 
senate  of  Rome  has  been  preserved.  "  The  Roman 
people,'^  says  he,  ''speak  with  contempt  of  the  war 
which  I  am  waging  against  a  woman.  They  are 
ignorant  both  of  the  character  and  of  the  power  of  Ze- 
nobia. It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  her  warlike  prep- 
arations of  stones,  of  arrows,  and  of  every  species  of 
missile  wea[>ons.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  provided 
with  two  or  three  halistes^  and  artificial  fires  are  thrown 
from  her  military  engines.  The  fear  of  punishment 
has  armed  her  with  a  desperate  courage.  Yet  I  trust 
still  to  the  protecting  deities  of  Rome,  who  have  hith- 
erto been  favorable  to  all  niy  undertakings." 


CHAPTER  CXXVIII. 

A.  D.  272  to  1400. 

Capture  of  Palmyra  —  Destruction  of  the 
City — Discoveries  —  Description  of  the  Ru- 
ins —  Longinus. 

AuiiELiAN,  however,  doubtful  of  the  protection  of 
the  Roman  gods,  and  of  the  event  of  the  siege,  judged 
it  prudent  to  negotiate  with  the  queen.  He  offered 
terms  of  capitulation,  which,  foj-  a  Roman  general 
habituated  to  conquest,  were  exceedingly  liberal.  To 
Zenobia  he  promised  a  splendid  retreat  for  the  remain- 
der of  her  life  ;  to  the  citizens,  the  enjoyment  of  their 
ancient  privileges.  His  proposals  were  obstinately 
rejected,  and  the  refusal  was  accompanied  with  insult. 
The  proud  queen  entertained  the  confident  expectation 
that  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  and  particularly  the 
king  of  Persia,  would  march  to  the  defence  of  their 
natural  ally.  But  fortune  was  averse  to  her  hopes, 
and  tlie  perseverance  of  Aurelian  overcame  every 
obstacle  which  the  unfriendly  climate  and  the  industry 
of  the  Palmyrenians  threw  in  his  way.  The  death  of 
Sa[)or,  which  happened  about  this  lime,  distracted  die 
councils  of  Persia,  and  the  inconsiderable  succors, 
which  attempted  to  relieve  Palmyra,  v."ere  intercepted 
by  the  Romans.  From  every  part  of  Syria  a  regular 
succession  of  convoys,  laden  with  supplies,  arrivei! 
safely  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  and  their  force 
was  soon  augmented  by  the  accession  of  the  legions 
which  returned  from  the  conquest  of  Egypt. 
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ZENOBiA    TAKEN  — LED    CAPTIVE    INTO  ROME. 


Zenobia  saw  that  the  city  could  no  longer  be  defended  ; 
but  still,  unwilling  to  surrender  herself  as  a  caplive  to  an 
enemy  whom  she  had  treated  with  so  much  arrogance, 
she  resolved  to  save  herself  by  flight.  She  mounted 
Ihe  fleetest  of  her  dromedaries,  and  left  the  city  by 
night,  intending  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Persia.  She 
had  already  reached  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  sixty 
miles  from  Palmyra,  when  she  was  overtaken  by  the 
Roman  light  horse,  and  roade ,  prisoner.  Palmyra 
soon  after  surrendered,  and  was  treated  by  Aurelian 
with  unexpected  lenity.  The  arms,  horses,  and  camels, 
wiin  an  immease  treasure  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  and 
precious  stones,  wore  all  delivered  to  the  conquerors. 
Zenobia  was  brought  inio  the  presence  of  Aurelian, 
who  sternly  asked  her  how  she  had  |)resumed  to  rise 
m  arms  against  the  emperor  of  Rome.  Her  answer 
was  a  .prudent  mixture  of  respect  and  firmness.  "  Be- 
cause I  disdained  to  consider  as  Roman  emperor  an 
Aurcolus  or  a  (-Sajllenus.  Vou  alone  I  acknowledge 
as  my  conqueror  and  my  sovereign." 

But  the  courage  of  Zenobia  deserted  her  in  the  hour 
of  trial.  The  Roman  soldiery,  who  were  enraged  at 
the  author  of  a  war  which  had  cost  them  so  much 
hardship  and  suffering,  called  aloud  for  her  execution. 
In  this  extremity,  the  queen  lost  all  her  fortitude,  and 
even  forgot  those  sentiments  of  honor  which  alone 
can  give  dignity  to  the  royal  character.  She  conde- 
scended to  save  her  life  by  betraying  her  friends.  She 
threw  all  the  blame  of  the  war  upon  her  counsellors ; 
among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Longinus,  the  rheto- 
rician and  philosopher.  It  was  their  persuasion,  she 
declared,  which  had  controUeH  the  weakness  of  her 
sex,  and  caused  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Pal- 
myrenians;  and  on  their  heads  she  directed  the  cruel 
vengeance  of  the  conqueror.  Aurelian  doomed  them 
to  death,  and  spared  Zenobia.  Her  preceptor  and 
counsellor,  Longinus,  calmly  followed  the  executioner, 
pitying  his  unhappy  mistress,  and  bestowing  colnfort 
on  his  afflicted  friends. 

Diu'ing  these  events,  a  singular  revolution  took  place 
in  Egypt.  Thei'e  was  a  Roman  mei-chant  settled  in 
that  country  named  Firmius,  who  traded  in  glue  and 
paper,  which  he  expoi-ted  to  Arabia  and  other  Eastern 
countries.  By  this  traffic  he  became  immensely  rich, 
and,  amidst  the  troubles  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of 
Zenobia,  imagined  he  saw  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
Ht]'iking  a  great  blow  in  political  matters  on  his  own 
account.  His  vast  wealth  enabled  him  to  raise  a 
large  army,  and  he  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
Zenobia,  hoping  to  raise  the  population  of  Egypt  in  her 
behalf,  though  his  ulterior  object  was  probably  his  own 
elevation  to  power.  He  laid  an  embargo  on  all  vessels 
bound  from  Alexandria  to  Rome,  and,  for  a  short  time, 
was  complete  master  of  the  country.  But,  although 
the  populace  embraced  his  cause,  they  were  unable 
to  support  him  against  the  discipline  and  valor  of  tlie 
Roman  legions.  Aurelian,  on  the  first  news  of  the 
revolt,  took  up  his  march  for  Egypt.  The  forces  of 
the  insurgents  were  quickly  dispersed.  Firmius  was 
besieged  in  the  citadel  of  Alexandria,  compelled  to 
surrender,  and  immediately  put  to  death. 

Aurelian,  having  placed  a  Roman  garrison  in  Pal- 
myra, took  up  his  march  for  Italy ;  hut  scarcely  had 
he  crossed  the  Hellespont,  when  he  was  provoked  by 
the  intelligence  that  the  populace  of  Palmyra  had  risen 
in  rebellion,  and  massacred  the  whole  garrison.  Vi'c 
are  not  informed  of  the  immediate  cause  of  this  revolt, 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  tyrannical  behavior  of  the 


Roman  governor,  or  the  rashness  of  a  fickle  pojjula. 
tiori  ;  but  the  vengeance  wlili:h  it  drew  upon  the 
devoted  city  was  instant  and  merciless.  Without  a 
moment's  delay,  the  emperor  turned  his  face  towards 
Syria,  and  did  not  slacken  his  march  till  he  was  agair. 
at  Palmyra.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm,  and  deliv- 
ered up  to  military  execution.  No  age  nor  sex  was 
spared ;  torrents  of  blood  were  shed,  and  the  rutbles"* 
soldiery  were  allowed  to  pillage  and  devastate  at  their 
pleasure,  till  the  whole  city  was  ruined. 

Zenobia  was  carried  captive  to  Rome,  where  she 
was  led  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  the  conqueror,  at  his 
triumphal  entry  into  that  city.  The  spectacle  of  the 
celebrated  Queen  of  the  East,  dethroned  and  a  captive, 
was  one  of  uncommon  interest,  and  all  eyes  were 
fixed  on  her  as  the  splendid,  pageant  moved  through 
the  streets  of  Rome.  She  followed,  on  foot,  the  mag- 
nificent chariot,  which,  in  the  day  of  her  prosperity  and 
proud  hopes,  she  had  caused  to  be  made  for  her  own 
triumphal  entry  into  Rome.  She  was  loaded  with 
chains  and  fetters  of  gold,  borne  up  by  slaves,  and 
almost  sunk  under  the  weight  of  the  jewels  with  which 
she  was  adorned.  After  being  thus  exhibited  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  Roman  populace,  she  was  treated  with 
humanity  by  the  emperor,  who  granted  her  an  agree- 
able residence  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city.  Here 
she  passed  the  remainder  of  her  Kfe  in  a  private  con- 
dition, and,  according  to  the  relation  of  some  writers, 
became  the  wife  of  a  Roman  senator. 

Palmyra  never  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted 
upon  it  by  the  inconsiderate  and  cruel  vengeance  of 
Aurelian,  When  it  was  too  late,  he  discovered  some 
pity  for  the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  and  granted  them 
permission  to  rebuild  and  inhabit  tlieir  city.  But  it 
is  easier  to  destroy  than  to  restore.  The  capital  of 
Zenobia,  the  seat  of  commerce,  wealth,  luxury,  and 
the  liberal  arts,  gradually  sunk  into  an  obscure  town  — 
a  trifling  foitresg — and  at  length  became  nothing  more 
than  a  miserable  village.  The  emperor  .Tiistinian 
placed  a  gari'ison  here,  and  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  place.  It  was  captured  by  the  Saracens, 
under  Abu  Bekr,  the  successor  of  Mahomet ;  and 
from  this  time  it  disappears  altogether  from  histoiy,  till 
the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  visited  by  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  a  Spanish  Jew,  who  described  it  as  encom- 
passed with  a  wall,  and  inhabited  by  four  thousand 
Jews,  who  were  constantly  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  neighboring  Arabs.  The  latest  historical  event 
recorded  of  Palmyra  is  the  capture  and  plunder  of 
the  city  by  Tamerlane,  in  the  year  1400. 

Palmyra  remained  forgolleii  by  the  'rest  of  the 
world,  when,  about  the  year  1700,  some  Eng- 
lish travellers  in  Syria  heard  the  Arabs  speak  of 
certain  wonderful  ruins  in  ihe  desert  5  an  expedition 
was  undertaken  in  se;irch  of  these  objects,  and  the 
discovery  which  ensued  first  disclosed  the  remains 
of  Palmyra  to  the  knowledge  of  modern  Europe. 
Three  Englishmen,  Messrs.  Wood,  Dawk  ins,  and 
IJouverie,  made  a  journey  to  tlie  spot  soon  after  for 
the  purpose  of  taking  drawings  of  these  remarkable 
monuments.  They,  attempted  first  to  proceed  by  the 
way  of  Alpppo,  and  next  by  that  of  Damascus  ;  but 
the  Turkish  governors  of  those  places  declared  them- 
selves unable  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  travellers  in 
a  tract  sd  much  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  wild 
Arabs."  At  Damascus,  however,  they  learnt  that  Has- 
sia,  a  village  four  days'  journey  to  the  north,  was  ruled 
by  an  Aga  whose  power  reached  to  Palmyra.  They 
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proceeded  accordingly  to  that  place,  and  met  with  a 
covdial  welcome,  which  is  usually  given  by  chiefs 
occupying  those  remote  situations;  and  though  iho 
object  of  their  journey  appeared  wholly  incompre- 
hensible to  him,  he  furnished  them  readily  with  an 
escort  of  horse  in  order  to  effect  it. 

The  travellers  passed  through  several  poor  villages, 
in  which  wore  often  seen  fragments  of  finely  sculp- 
tured marble  rudely  put  together  in  the  erection  of 
cottages.  From  the  last  of  these  to  Palmyra  was  a 
plain  about  eighty  miles  long  and  ten  broad,  in  which 
they  found  neither  a  blade  of  grass  nor  a  drop  of 
water,  yet  disclosing  here  and  there  fragments  of 
ancient  architecture.  At  the  end  of  that  space,  ,the 
hills  enciosing  the  valley  opened,  and  they  beheld 
suddenly  bursting  on  the  view  the  most  extensive  and 
magnificent  mass  of  ruins  they  had  ever  seen.  Range 
behind  range  of  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble 
appeared  standing  entire,  after  the  walls  and  solid  piles 
to  which  they  were  attached  had  yielded  to  time.  All 
around  there  seemed  nothing  but  an  immense  level 
desert,  extending  to  the  distant  Euphrates. 

As  soon  as  the  travellers  had  recovered  from  their 
first  impressions  of  astonishment,  they  began  to  take 
a  more  uiinule  survey.  On  the  left  appeared  the 
most  entire  monument,  consisting  of  a  long  range  of 
wall,  with  twelve  noble  windows,  belonging  to  a  tem- 
ple of  the  sun,  tlie  ruins  of  which  rise  above  it.  '  ISe- 
yond  a  few  Turkish  eilihces,  iriixeil  with  some  beauti- 
ful detached  columns,  begins  a  magnificent  colonnade, 
extending  nearly  a  mile,  through  the  intercolumnia- 
tions  of  which  are  seen  other  superb  structures.  Far- 
ther to  the  right  are  the  ornaments  belonging  to  two 
other  temples,  and  at  some  distance  in  front  are  four 
grand  columns  belonging  to  some  edifice  of  which 
there  remains  now  no  other  vestige.  The  whole  plain, 
for  three  miles  round,  is  covered  with  columns,  some 
erect  and  others  prostrate,  some  entire,  and  others 
with  broken  capitals  —  and  others  exhibiting  the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  which  they  were  once  composed. 

Palmyra  is  still  inhabited  by  a  few  Arabs,  whose 
wretched  huts  fill  the  court  of  the  great  temple,  while 
every  spot  of  ground  intervening  between  the  walls 
and  the  columns  is  laid  out  in  plantations  of  corn  and 
ulives.  enclosed  by  mud  walls.   There  are  two  streams. 


the  waters,  of  which,  judiciously  distributed,  doubtless 
conduced  greatly  to  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  but  they  are  now  suffered  to 
lose  themselves  in  the  sand. 

The  memory  of  Longinus^  the  critic  and  rhetori- 
cian, is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Palmyra. 
This  celebrated  writer  is  said  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Syria,  possibly  of  Palmyra,  which,  in  ancient  times, 
was  regarded  geograjihically  as  belonging  tn  Syria. 
In  his  youth,  he  travelled  for  improvement  to  Athens, 
Home,  Alexandria,  and  other  cities  famous  for  learn- 
ing aad  the  arts,  and  attended  upon  the  lectures  of  all 
the  eminent  masters  In  eloquence  and  philosophy. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Plato,  wliose  memory  he 
honored  by  an  annual  festival.  Such  was  ihe  extent  of 
his  erudition,  tliat  he  was  called  by  his  contemporaries 
the  living  lihrari/.  He  taught  philosophy  at  Athens, 
where  the  celebrated  Porphyry  was  One  of  his  disci- 
ples. At  length,  he  settled  in  Palmyra,  and  was 
highly  favored  by  Zcnohia,  who  took  instructions  in 
the  Greek  language  from  him,  and  made  him  hei 
political  counsellor.  But  this  distinction  was  fatal  to 
him.  On  the  capture  of  Palmyra,  by  Aurelian,  the 
vengeance  of  the  conqueror  fell  on  the  head  of  Lon- 
gifms,  who  was  suspected  of  having  written  the  spiritf  d 
and  defying  answers  which  the  queen  returned  to  the 
summons  of  Aurelian.  Longhius  was  instantly  or- 
dered to  execution.  ILs  philosophy  supported  him  in 
this  hour  of  trial,  and  he  calmly  submitted  fo  his  fate. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  but  the  only 
one  which  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  is  his 
Treatise  on  the  Sublime,  which  is  greatly  admired  f  ^r 
its  lefty  sentiments  and  noble  language.  His  critical 
precepts,  however,  are  somewhat  obscure,  and  he  is 
more  entitled  to  praise  for  his  lively  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  than  for  the  accuracv 
of  his  investigations  and  judgments  as  to  their  nature 
and  causes.  He  is  one  of  the  very  few  ancient  writers 
who  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  Jewish 
Scriptures.  He  mentions  the  books  of  Moses,  and  was 
much  struck  with  tlie  subUmity  of  this  passage  of 
Genesis  —  "  And  God  said,  '  Let  there  be  light,'  and 
there  was  light !  "  "  Moses,"  he  observes,  "  was  na 
ordinary  man," 
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Armenian  Merchants  In  a  Turkish  Kh;iii. 


CHAFTER  CXXIX. 

700  to  70  B.  C. 

Foundation  of  the  Armenian  Monarchy  — ■ 
Reign  of  Tigi'anes. 

Aemenia  is  an  interior  country,  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Tt  lies  to  the  south-east  of 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and,  according  to  the  description  of 
Strabo,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Iberia  and 
Albania,  on  the  east  by  Media,  on  the  south  by 
Assyria,  and  on  the  west  by  Pontus,  It  is  an  ele- 
vated and  mountainous  country,  abounding  in  ranges 
and  heights  covered  wilh  perpetual  snow.  Hence 
'.he  climate  is  cool,  and  the  wintera  often  very 
severe.  The  Euphrates,  Tigris,  and,  Araxes  Rivers 
lake  their  rise  in  this  region.  In  ancient  times,  the 
corii,  wine,  and  other  natural  productions  of  Armenia, 
were  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  scanty  crops  re- 
sulted entirely  from  the  unwearied  industry  and  pain- 
ful labor  of  the  inhabitants.  The  country,  however, 
is  toiembly  fertile,  and  is  now  well  cultivated. 

Lying  contiguous  to  Assyria,  Armenia  fell  under 
that  power  at  an  early  period.  It  was  afterward  sub- 
;ect  to  the  Modes,  Persians,  Greeks,  Syrians,  Par- 
thians,  Romans,  Saracens,  and  finally  to  the  Turks. 
At  one  period,  it  was  divided  into  Armenia  Major  and 
Armenia  Minoi".  Artaxata,  Amida,  {now  Diarbekir,) 
and  Tigranacerta,  were  the  chief  towns  of  ancient 
Armenia, 

At  present,  Armenia  is  shared  between  Russia, 
Persia,  and  Turkey.  The  whole  nation  is  supposed  to 
amount  to  two  millions,  two  thirds  of  which  are  under 
the  Ottoman  government.  The  Armenians  are  scat- 
tered, like  the  Jews,  in  va  ions  countries;  but  they 
have  a  great  turn  for  commercial  affairs,  and  a  targe 
share  of  the  trade  of  Western  Asia  is  in  their  hands. 
They  are  industrious,  and,  though  devoted  to  gain,  are 
more  tri^tworthy  tlian  the  Greeks,  who  are  often  their 


rivals.  While  the  Armenians,  who  remam  at  home, 
live  in  a  semibarbarous  manner,  those  who  emigrate 
to  other  corntries  become  exceedingly  intelligent,  and 
tborougbly  skilled  in  every  kind  of  knowledge  and 
accomplishment  necessary  to  the  success  of  tbeir  com 
merciiil  projects. 

This  country  was  peopled  at  a  very  early  date  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  Mount  Ararat,  one  of  the 
loftiest  peaks  of  Armenia,  is  regarded  as  the  spot  on 
which  the  Ark  first  rested,  after  the  deluge ;  but  of 
the  first  settlement  of  this  region  we  have  no  precise 
account.  The  Armenians  were  always  regarded  as  a 
very  ancient  people.  Hcroilottifl  deduces  tlieir  origin 
from  the  Phrygians  on  account  of  some  Phrygian 
words  which  he  found  in  the  Armenian  language  ;  but 
this  is  quite  sis  good  a  reason  for  supposing  the  Phry- 
gians to  be  descended  from  the  Armenians.  A  more 
rational  o])iiiion  ii^,  that  the  Armenians  had  the  same 
origin  with  the  ancient  Syrians.  In  process  of  time, 
tbeir  trading  enierprises  drew  to  this  quarter  emigrants 
from  Persia  and  other  countries  of  the  south,  together 
with  Greeks  and  Phrygians.  The  government  seems 
to  have  been  monarchical  from  the  earliest  period,  bu: 
Mt  what  date  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  was  founded 
we  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Berosus  *  the  Chaldean  states  that  the  first  king  of 
Armenia  was  Scytha^  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Bajzanes.  Pliny  and  others  relate  that,  on  the  death 
of  Barzanes,  Armenia  was  divided  into  several  petty 
kingdoms.  Plutarch  mentions  one  Araxes,  king  of 
Armenia,  who,  in  a  war  with  the  Persians,  was  assured 
of  success  by  an  oracle,  provided  he  should  sacrifice 

*  Berosus  was  a  priest  of  Belus,  at  Babylon,  and  lived 
about  330  to  24G  B,  C.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  learning, 
and  understood  the  Greek  language.  He  wrote  a  history  of 
E!\byloii,  and  of  the  actjacent  countries  of  Assyria,  Mcdia.'aod 
Armenia,  in  three  books :  tliese  arc  lost,  but  fragments  have 
been  preserved  in-Ensebius,  Joaephus,  and  othar  ancient 
authors,  who  quote  him. 
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his  two  daughters.  He  attempted  to  practise  a  fraud 
upon  the  divinity  by  oflering  up  the  daughters  of  one 
of  his  nobles,  in  consequence  of  which  the  latter  rose 
in  rebellion,  and  defeated  Avaxes,  who,  in  his  flight, 
attempted  to  swim  across  the  River  Heimus  and  was 
drowned.  This  event  caused  the  name  of  the  river 
lo  be  changed  to  Araxes,  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  Greeks^  and  Romans  had  a  low  opinion  of  the 
Armenians,  believing  them  to  be  destitute  of  patriot- 
ism, and  indifferent  to  liberty  or  political  freedom. 
They  appear  never  to  have  been  a  very  cultivated 
people. 

Astyages,  king  of  Media,  subjected  Armenia  to  his 
dominion  in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  The 
country,  however,  retained  its  owft  monarchs,  who 
acted  as  viceroys  under  the  Median  king.  Subse- 
([uently,  Ar  menia  became  a  province  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  was  governed  by  satraps  till  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  fell,  with  the  other 
Persian  provinces,  under  the  Macedonian  rule.  The 
■^eleucidifi  included  it  in  their  dominion  till  the  time 
:)f  Antioclius  the  Great,  when  the  two  prefects  of 
Armenia,  Zadriades  and  Artaxias-revohed,  and  made 
iheniseives  independent.  By  seizing  on  some  of  the 
Kdjacent  provinces,  they  so  far  enlarged  their  territory 
(hat  two  separate  kingdoms  were  formed  here,  named 
Armenia  Major  and  Armenia  Minor,  the  latter  lying 
west  of  the  Euphrates.  This  division  was  made 
■S7  B.  C. 

A  chasm  ensues  in  Annenian  history,  during  which 
we  can  learn  little,  except  that  the  Armenians  waged 
an  unsuccessful  war  with  Parthia :  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  Tigranjes,  a  prince  of  Ai-menia,  was  de- 
livered up  as  a  hostage  to  the  Parthians.  When  his 
father  died,  he  obtained  his  liberty  fay  ceding  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  hereditary  dominions  to  Par- 
thia. With  these  concessions  he  was  permitted  to 
mount  the  throne,  (95  B.  C.)  Shortly  afterward,  he  was 
led  into  a  war  with  the  Romans  by  the  intrigues  of 
Mithridates  of  Pontes,  and  sent  an  army  to  invade 
Cappadocia,  the  government  of  which  had  recently 
been  conferred  by  the  Romans  on  Ariobarzanes. 
This  enterprise  was  crowned  with  success,  and  Ti- 
granes  bestowed  the  crown  of  Cappadocia  upon 
Ariaratbes,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  reserving  all  the 
booty  for  himself  The  Syrians,  in  the  mean  time, 
being  hai'assed  by  the  perpetual  contentions  of  the 
HeicueidEe,  invited  Tigranes  to  take  possession  of  their 
country.  The  offer  was  accepted ;  the  Scleucidas 
were  expelled,  and  Tigranes  became  king  of  Syria. 

Such  successes  only  incited  the  ambition  of  Ti- 
granes to  further  enterprises.  He  led  his  victorious 
army  into  Armenia  Minor,  which  he  reduced  in  a  sin- 
^le  campaign.  He  then  marched  against  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  the  Adiabenians,  the  Gordians,  and  other 
nations,  compelling  the  people  in  every  quarter  to 
acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign.  On  returning 
from  this  expedition,  he  took  Cappadocia  in  his  way, 
from  whence  he  carried  into  Armenia  three  hundred 
thousand  captives.  These  he  employed  In  building 
a  iarge  city  on  the  spot  where  he  was  crowned  king. 
This  he  called  after  his  own  name  —  Tigranocerta. 

Tigranes  next  marched  against  the  Parthians,  from 
whom  he  recovered  all  the  territories  which  had  been 
extorted  from  him  as  a  ransom.  To  these  ho  added 
Mesopotamia,  Mygdonla,  the  city  of  Nisibis,  and  all 
Phcenicia.  His  repeated  siiccesses  and  unvaried  good 
fortune  rendered  the  name  of  Tigranes  formidable  to 


all  the  Asiatic  princes,  and  filled  him  with  pride  and 

seif-confidence.  He  now  began  to  regard  himself  as 
invincible.  He  assumed  the  haughty  title  of  "king 
of  kings,"  compelled  many  sovereigns  to  waif  upon 
him  in  the  capacity  of  menial  servants,  and  ordered 
that  all  foreigners  who  addi'cssed  him  on  public  affairs 
should  stand  before  the  throne  with  tlieir  hands  claspea 
together,  in  token  of  their  absolute  vassalage.  When 
he  rode  out,  he  was  attended  by  four  kings  in  livery, 
who  ran  by  the  side  of  his  horse. 

Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  bad  given  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Tigranes.  Being  expelled  from  his 
kingdom  by  the  arms  of  the  Romans  and  a  defection 
among  bis  own  troops,  he  (led  to  the  court  of  his  son- 
in-law.  Tigranes,  puffed  up  with  prosperity  gave  him 
a  very  cold  reception,  refusing  either  to  admit  him  to 
his  presence  or  acknowledge  mm  as  his  relative.  He 
promised  him,  however,  personal  protection,  and  al- 
lowed him  a  table  and  retinue  suitable  to  his  quality. 
Lucullus,  the  Roman  commander,  sent  to  demand 
that  Mithridates  should  be  given  up,  threatening  hos- 
tilities ill  case  of  refusal.  Tigranes  answered,  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  ail  the  acts  of  Mithridates,  but  that 
the  world  would  condemn  him  if  be  delivered  a  near 
relation  into  the  hands  of  his  enciriies,  and  be  was 
therefore  determined  to  protect  him  in  his  adverse 
fortune.  Having  given  this  answer,  be  sent  Mithri- 
dates back  to  Pontus  with  a  large  force  of  cavalry. 
Luculius  marched  into  that  eountiy  and  captured 
Sinope.  Leaving  here  one  legion  of  his.  troops  to 
maintain  possession,  he  proceeded  v,-ith  the  remainder, 
consisting  of  twelve  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand 
horse,  toward  Armenia,  in  pursuit  of  Tigranes,  He 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Tigris ;  then,  wheeling  to  the  noi-tli,  he  entered  the 
mountains  in  the  south  of  Armenia,  directing  his  march 
to  Tigranocerta.  In  the  mean  time,  the  >'  king  of 
kings  "  was  ignorant  of  the  approach  of  the  Romans ; 
for,  as  he  had  cut  off  the  head  of  the  first  peraon  who 
brought  tidings  of  them,  as  a  propagator  of  false  alarms, 
all  others  were  deterred  from  giving  information.  At 
length,  Mithrobarzanes,  one  of  his  friends,  ventured 
to  assure  him  tliat  the  Romans  were  near.  Tigranes 
ordered  him  to  take  a  body  of  cavalry,  attack  ibe  Ro- 
mans, and  bring  their  leader  captive.  The  attempt 
was  made,  but  Mithrobarzanes  was  defeated  and  slain, 
and  Lucullus  laid  siege  to  Tigranocerta. 


CHAPTER  OXXX. 

B.  C,  to  to  A.  D.  840, 

Wa?'s  of  Tigranes — Conquest  of  Armenia  by 
the  Romans —  Modern  Revolutions  — Parti- 
tion of  the  Country. 

Tigranes  found  that  a  serious  hlow  must  be  struck 

for  the  preservation  of  his  capital.  He  aecordinjiiv 
summoned  troops  from  all  parts  of  his  empire,  and  an 
army  was  collected  at  Tigranocerta,  amounting  to  one 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  foot  and  fifty-five  thou- 
sand horse.  Mithridates  and  his  general  Taxiles,  wnu 
knew  by  experience  how  ill  suited  the  Asiatic  troops 
were  to  cope  with  the  Roman  legions,  advised  Tigranes 
not  to  risk  a  general  engagement,  but  to  slarv(!  the  ene- 
my out  of  the  country  by  cutting  off  their  supplies.  The 
rash  and  presumptuous  despot  rejected  this  prudent  coun 
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sel  with  scorn,  and  tlescended  from  his  advantageous 
position  among  the  mountains  into  the  plain.  When 
hi  saw  the  Roman  army,  he  made  a  jest  of  their  small 
numbers,  exclaiming,  "  If  they  come  as  ambassadors, 
they  are  too  many  ;  if  as  enemies,  they  are  too  few." 

Lucullus  beheld  with  great  joy  the  Armenian  host 
descending  from  the  mountains  to  offer  him  battle. 
He  left  a  single  legion  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  the 
city,  and  marched  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  horse  to  meet  the  immense  numbers  of  his 
enemy.  As  the  Romans  were  preparing  to  ford  a 
river  which  separated  the  two  armies,  one  of  the  offi- 
cers retiiijidod  him  lhat  the  day  was  marked  in  the 
calcndai-  as  nn  Kicky,  tiie  Romans  having  been  defeated 
on  tile  same  day  of  the  year  by  the  Cimbri.  Lucnilus 
replied,  without  any  emotion,  "It  is,  Ihcrefore,  our  duty 
to  fight  with  so  much  the  more  courage,  that  so  dismal 
a  day  may  henceforth  be  a  day  of  rejoicing." 

The  Romans,  who  dreaded,  at  first,  the  great  dispar- 
ity of  numbers,  were  so  animated  by  the  example  of 
their  leader,  that  they  threw  themselves  with  irresisti- 
ble fury  upon  the  enemy,  and  soon  routed  them  with 
great  slaughter.  Never  was  a  victory  more  decisive. 
Tigranes  was  one  of  the  first  to  fly  from  the  field  of 
battle.  The  ground  for  miles  was  covered  with  the 
slam  and  the  spoils  of  the  defeated  army,  and  the 
Romans  declared  themselves  ashamed  of  having  em- 
ployed their  arrns  against  such  a  horde  of  cowardly 
slaves.  Plutarch  states  that  one  hundred  thousand,  and 
nearly  all  the  cavalry,  on  the  side  of  the  Armeniarjs, 
wore  killed,  while  the  Romans  lost  but  five  men  killed. 
This  is  probalily  an  exaggeration.  LucuUus  aban- 
doned ail  the  booty  to  his  soldiers,  and  then  resumed 
the  siege  of  Tigranocerta,  which  soon  surrendered, 
(68  B.  C.) 

Mithridates  encouraged  Tigranes  to  contiruie  the 
war.  Accordingly  new  forces  were  levied,  and  a  sec- 
ond battle  was  fouglit  at  Artaxata.  The  Armenians 
were  again  defeated,  and  Lucullus  determined  to 
follow  up  his  success  by  conquering  the  whole  country. 
But  it  was  now  the  autunmal  equinox,  and  the  Romans 
found  the  climate  in  that  elevated  region  much  colder 
than  they  had  imagined.  The  snow  began  to  fall ;  the 
rivers  were  filled  with  ice,  and  difficult  to  cross ;  and, 
after  a  march  of  some  considerable  distance  against 
these  obstacles,  the  soldiers  mutinied,  and  refused  to 
proceed  any  farther.  Lucullus,  finding  them  obstinate, 
was  compelled  to  march  southward,  and  put  his  army 
into  winter  quat'tcrs  at  Nisibis.  Shortly  after,  he  was 
recalled  to  Rome,  and  the  command  of  the  army  given 
to  Pompcy. 

Young  Tigranes,  the  son  of  the  king,  now  took  up 
arms  against  his  father,  and,  with  the  assistance  of 
Phraatcs,  king  of  Parthio,  compelled  him  to  retire  to 
the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  I'ut,  on  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Partbians,  the  rebels  were  defeated,  and 
their  leader  deserted  to  Pompey,  who,  by  Iiis  advice, 
inimediately  marched  to  Artaxata,  wirere  the  king 
then  resided.  This  monarch  was  now  completely 
cast  down  from  the  proud  and  lofty  temper  which  he 
had  previously  exhibited.  His  sudden  and  unexpected 
misfortunes  had  completely  broken  his  spirit,  and  he 
resolved  to  surrender  his  capital  and  repair  as  a  sup- 
pliant to  the  Roman  camp.  He  laid  aside  most  of 
the  ensigns  of  his  dignity,  and,  approaching  the  Roman 
station  on  horseback,  was  preparing,  after  the  Oriental 
fashion,  to  ride  into  the  camp,  when  a  lictor  met  him, 
fmd  informed  him  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to 


enter  the  Roman  lines  on  horseback.  Tigranes  ac 
cordingly  dismounted,  and,  unbuckling  his  sword 
delivered  it  up  to  the  Romans.  He  then  advanced  on 
foot,  and,  coming  to  the  tent  of  Pompey,  took  off  his 
diadem,  and  threw  hirnself  on  the^ground  before  the 
Roman  commander.  Pompey ,  raised  him  from  that 
humtliatiirg  posture,  piit  the  crown  again  upon  his 
head,  and  spoke  to  him  in  language  of  consolation. 

Having  listened  to  the  statements  of  both  parties. 
Pompey  decided  that  the  king  should  retain  his  pater- 
nal dominions,  give  up  all  his  conquests,  and  pay  a 
large  sum  of-  money  to  the  Romans  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  Tigranes  acquiesced  with  great  cheerful- 
ness, and,  accordingly,  ceded  to  the  Romans  the 
provinces  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappadocia.  He  also 
made  such  valuable  presents  to  Pompey  and  the  other 
officers  in  his  army  as  gained  hiin  the  title  of  an  ally 
of  the  Roman  republic.  He  afterward  waged  an  un- 
successful war  with  the  Parfhians,  and  would  have 
been  expelled  from  his  throne  but  for  the  assistance 
of  Pompey.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was  disturbed 
by  the  rebellion  of  his  son  Saviaster ;  but  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Romans  quelled  this  revolt,  and  Tigranes,  I 
after  a  life  of  the  most  extraordinary  vicissitudes, 
died  peaceably,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
(37  B.  C.) 

The  crown  of  Armenia  Minor  was  bestowed  by 
Pompey  on  Deiotariis,  tetrarch  of  Galatia,  as  a  reward 
for  services  rendered  to  Rome  in  the  Mithridatic  war. 
This  prince  lived  on  terms  of  the  strictest  friendship 
with  Cicero,  Cato,  Brutus,  Pompey,  Lucullus,  and 
other  eminent  Romans.  Pompey  declared  lhat  he 
was  the  only  ally  of  the  republic  on  whom  any  de- 
pendence could  be  placed.  When  the  civil  war  broko 
out,  Deiotarus  look  the  side  of  Pompey,  and  fought 
with  great  bravery  at  the  battle  of  Pliarsalia.  But 
while  he  wa.'i  fighting  for  his  friend,  !iis  own  kingdom 
was  invaded  aud  overrun  by  Fiitiriiaces,  king  of 
Pontus.  Deiolarus,  however,  recovered  his  dominions 
through  the  generosity  of  Julius  Cfesar,  who  not  only 
pardoned  him  for  his  adhesion  to  Pompey,  but  ex- 
pelled the  invaders  from  Armenia,  and  restored  the 
king  to  his  throne.  Some  time  after  this,  Deiotarus 
was  accused  at  Rome  of  conspiring  against  the  lite 
of  Cassar ;  but  he  was  triumphantly  defended  by  Cicero 
in  an  oration  before  Caesar,  which  is  now  extant. 
Deiotanis  had  a  very  long  reign,  and,  his  family  be- 
coming extinct  with  his  son,  the  kingdom  was  no 
longer  governed  as  a  separate  principality.  It  was 
first  attached  to  some  of  the  neighboring  kingdoms, 
and  then  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Armenia  Major  continued  under  its  luuive  kings  till 
the  reign' of  the  emperor  Trajan,  when  it  was'made  a 
province  of  the  empire.  Not  long  after  this,  however, 
it  recovered  its  liberty,  and  we  find  kings  of  Armenia 
mentioned  in  history  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  | 
Great.  i 

Ardeshir,  the  first  of  the  Sassanian  kings  of  Persia, 
subjected  Armenia  to  his  dominions,  (A.D.  2G2.)  The 
country  remained  under  the  Persian  rule  til!  Dertad, 
or  Tiridates,  a  survivor  of  the  Arsacide  family,  with 
the  support  of  a  Roman  army,  expelled  the  Persians 
and  reestablished  the  independence  of  the  kingdom. 
Early  in  the  fourth  century,  the  king  and  many  of  the 
nobility  were  converted  to  Christianity.  This  added 
to  the  hostile  feeling  which  already  existed  between 
the  Armenians  and  Persians,  and  new  wars  ensued 
between  these  two  nations     The  Persian  authority 
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was,  for  a  time,  restored  in  Armenia,  and  the  Chris- 
rians  suffered  cruel  persecutions.  Even  after  the  fall 
of  the  Sassanian  dynasty,  in  the  seventh  century,  the 
country  did  not  enjoy  tranquillity,  as  it  became  the 
scene  of  conflict  between  the  Byzantine  Greeks  and 
the  Saracens.  An  army  of  the  latter  people,  under 
the  command  of  Bnga,  conquered  Armenia,  A.  D,  855. 
Many  of  \hv  principal  no'jlomon  wei'e  transporlcd  to 
Dagdad,  and  forced  to  become  convcrtfl  to  Maliomct- 
anism.  One  of  them,  named  Sempad,  refused,  and 
died  a  martyr.  His  son,  Ashdod^  gained  the  favor  of 
the  khalif,  who  made  him  king  of  Armenia  in  859. 
Ho  became  the  founder  of  the  Bagratide  dynasty, 
which  continued  to  occupy  the  throne  till  A.  1).  lOSO. 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Armenia  became  an  object 
of  contention  between  the  Byzantine  empire  arid  the 
Seljukian  Turks.  The  northern  provinces  were  con- 
quered by  ihese  invaders,  and  the  southern  by  iho 
Koords  ;  the  remainder  of  the  kingdom  became  a 
dependency  of  the  emperor  of  Constantinople.  When 
the  Bagratide  dynasty  was  overthrown,  Rupen,  a  rela- 
tive of  the  last  king,  fled,  with  his  family,  into  Phry- 
giu,  and  established  an  Armenian  principality  in  the 
mountains  of  Taurus,  north  of  Cilicia.  These  lofty 
regions  had  been  previously  occupied  by  a  numcrbus 
Armenian  po'iulation,  but  the  standard  of  Rupen  drew 
away  still  greater  numbers,  from  the  cruelties  of  tlic 
Tnrkti  and  tlie  persecutions  of  the  Greeks.  The 
kingdom  increaseil  from  small  beginnings,  till  it  occu- 
pied the  whole  country  from  the  summits  of  Taurus 
to  the  sea,  and  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  western 
limits  of  Cilicia.  It  soon  derived  importance  from 
the  services  which  its  princes  rendered  to  the  monarch's 
of  Europe,  during  the  crusades.  The  Greek  empire 
was  its  constant  enemy. 

The  l\Tongolian  Tartara,  under  Zingis  Khan,  in  their 
invading  progress  from  their  distant  home  on  the  north 
of  the  Chinese  wall,  drove  westward  the  different 
hordes  of  Turks  who  occupied  the  regions  adjacent 
!o  the  Caspian  Sea.  These  spread  themselves  over 
Armenia  in  the  thirteenth  century,  subjecting  its  in- 
habitanls  lo  the  combined  evils  of  war  and  religious 
persecution.  The  Mongolians  who  followed  were 
cruel  as  conquerors  and  o])pressive  as  governors;  but 
j)eir  (sxtoriions  were  diminished  by  a  visit  of  the 
Armenian  king  of  Cilicia  to  their  distant  master,  and 
a  temporary  tranquillity  was  restored  to  Armenia  by 
the  personal  presence  of  the  Khan,  Hulaku,  who,  in 
1256,  transferred  the  head-quarters  of  the  Mongolian 
power  from  the  desert  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Mara- 
gha,  in  Aderbijan,  on  the  Armenian  frontier,  and 
changed  llic  eiioam[)nient  of  a  nomadic  horde  into  a 
civilized  and  enlightened  court. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cetitory,  the  Tar- 
tar conqueror  Timour  swept  away  the  miserable  rem- 
nants of  the  house  of  Zingis,  and  his  armies  repeat- 
edly traced  their  bloody  tracks  across  the  mountains 
(if  Armenia.  But  this  mighty  conqueror  left  behind 
him  no  efficient  rulers,  and  the  Turkoman  tribes  soon 
efliiced  the  footsteps  of  the  last  of  the  Mongolians, 
b'or  nearly  a  century,  the  sultans  of  I'lgypt  occ;isioii- 
ally,  iu  league  with  the  Turk.?  of  Icoiiiuin,  madf  in- 
cursions into  Oilieia,  destroying  ils  cities,  ami  carrying 
its  inhabitants  into  captivity,  till  finally  the  Arrni.Mii:m 
Idiigdom  was  overthrown,  (A.  D.  1375,)  and  Cilicia 
was  made  a  province  of  Egypt.  i'"or  a 'long  tune,  the 
Turks  and  Persians  shared  the  wholo  of  Armenia  be- 
tween them.    Shah  Abbas  of  Persia  was  one  of  the 
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most  unfeeling  of  the  barbarous  devastators  of  this 
country.  That  he  might  defend  his  frontiers  against 
the  Turks,  he  coolly  determined  to  draw  through  , 
Armenia  a  bi-oad  infrenchment  of  perfect  desert.  Its 
unfortunate  inhabitants,  after  seeing  their  houses,  and 
every  vestige  of  cultivation  and  of  home,  disappear, 
were  collected  in  the  plain  of  Ararat,  and  driven, 
like  cattle,  to  Persia.  Husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  were  separated,  and  multitudes  were 
drowned  in  crossing  rivers.  Fifty  thousand  weru 
established  as  a  colony  in  an  unhealthy  region,  whero 
disease  soon  swept  most  of  them  away. 

Within  a  few  years,  Russia  has  extended  her  bor- 
ders iu  the  direction  of  Armenia,  and,  by  her  success- 
ful wars  with  Persia  and  Turkey,  she  has  been  enabled 
to  establish  her  authority  over  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  country.  Armenia,  at  this  time,  may  there- 
fore bo  regarded  as  partitioned  between  Russia,  Per- 
sia, and  Turkey. 

The  Armenians  are  chiefly  known,  at  the  present 
day,  not  as  a  nation  having  a  home  and  country  of 
their  own,  but  as  a  scattered  race — citizens  of  the 
world.  This  is  so  far  from  surprising,  that  one  cannoi 
read  the  history  of  Armenia  without  wondering  thai 
any  trace  of  its  ancient  inhabitants  remains.  At  an 
early  date,  they  were  carried  or  driven  to  Mesopotamia 
and  Cilicia,  In  later  times,  the  Turkish  conquest 
caused  many  of  them  to  emigrate  lo  Constantinople 
Shah  Abbas,  as  we  have  seen,  forcibly  removed  man}' 
thousands  to  Persia.  The  Saracens  and  Greeks,  while 
contending  for  the  possession  of  Armenia,  took  awa} 
multitudes  of  captives.  Toghrul  Beg  and  Timour 
carried  thousands  into  unknown  regions.  The  Mam- 
elukes removed  sixty  thousand  Armenians  to  Egypt; 
and  it  is  known  that  the  Persians,  in  every  war  — 
even  in  the  last  with  .Russia  —  carried  away  their  cap- 
tives into  servitude.  In  addition  to  these  causes  of 
depopulation,  multitudes  have,  at  various  periods,  been 
induced,  by  oppression  at  home,  to  seek  voluntarily  an 
asylum  in  distant  countries.  The  Armenians,  there- 
fore, are  found  not  only  in  almost  every  part  of  Tur- 
key and  Pereia,  but  in  India,  Russia,  Poland,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Armenians  are  distinguished,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, by  their  attachment  to  trade  and  tlieir  love  of 
money.  Let  an  Armenian  but  once  leave  his  native 
soil,  and  settle  in  a  distant  land,  and  his  taste  at  once 
points  toward  merchandise,  as  the  needle  to  tlie  pole. 
Thousands  migrate,  every  year,  from  their  native 
mountains  to  the  large  cities  of  Turkey,  where  they 
practise,  for  years,  the  humble  occupations  of  porters 
and  water-carriers ;  but,  almost  invariably,  they  or 
their  children  work  their  way  inJ:o  the  ranks  of  trade 
Some  begin  with  the  calling  of  a  mechabic,  ascend 
ing  gradually  to  that  of  a  merchant,  and  finally 
the  more  able  or  fortunate  reaching  the  dignity  of  a 
banker — which  is  the  highest  summit  of  thoir  ambition. 
They  are  fond  of  attending  to  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  their  goods  in  person,  however  distant  the  places 
"of  purchase  and  sale  may  be  from  each  other,  and 
thus  they  bec^ouie  great  travellers  ;  almost  every  im 
|nn-taut  fair  ;inil  marl,  i'rom  Lcipsio  and  Loudon  to 
Bombay  and  Calcutfa,  is  visited  by  tliein. 

An  Armenian  merchant  dillers  materially  from  a 
Greek.  As  in  his  national  character  there  is  more 
sense  and  less  wit,  so  in  his  trade  there  is  more 
respectability  and  les,s  fraud.  Not  that  he  is  an  hon- 
est man  ;  for  cheating,  among  the  expatriated  Arm*i 
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nians,  is  universal,  and  is  regarded  only  as  an  author- 
ized art  of  trade.  They  admit  it,  indeed,  to  be 
immoral ;  but  they  say,  "  Are  we  in  a  convent,  that  we 
should  be  able  to  live  without  it  ?  "  Their  disposition 
to  monopoHze  is  exceedingly  overbearing.  A  rich 
merchant  will,  if  possible,  crush  every  one  whose 
trade  interferes  with  his.  It  is,  indeed,  the.  character 
of  the  nation  to  be  peculiarly  intolerant  of  competition. 
The  history  of  their  civil  broils,  when  they  had  a, 
political  existence,  and  the  enormities  to  which  their 
ecclesiastical  rivalries  now  frequently  lead,  justify  the 
remark,  that  when  the  bad  passions  of  an  Armenian 
are  fully  roused,  there  is  no  deed  too  base  or  dark  fox 
him  to  perform. 


CHAPTER  CXXXI. 

Government,  Religion,  Manners,  tS^c,  of  the 
Armenians. 

When  we  investigate  the  nature  of  the  government, 
laws,  religion,  learning,  &c.,  of  the  ancient  Armenians, 
we  encounter  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  silence  and 
uncertainty  of  ancient  history.  It  appears,  however, 
that,  in  primitive  times,  the  crown  was  hereditary  and 
the  government  despotic.  The  religion  appears  to 
liave  been  idolatry :  the  supreme  object  of  adoration 
wfis  the  goddess  Tanais,  supposed  to  be  identicai  with 
ihc  Venus  of  the  Grcek-ii.  In  the  early  ages  of  his- 
tory, the  Armenians  appear  to  have  been  rude  and 
barbarous.  When  writing  was  first  introduced  among 
them,  the  Assyrian,  Greelv,aiid  Persian  alphabets  were 
successively  employed  to  record  their  transactions  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  century  after  Christ  that 
an  Armenian,  named  Mesrohes^  invented,  to  express 
accurately  the  sounds  of  their  language,  that  alphabet 
which  his  countrymen  still  employ. 

The  Armenian  tongue  is  rough  and  overcharged 
with  consonants.  It  does  not  belong  to  any  known 
family  of  languages,  but  stands  quite  alone.  It  has  a 
great  number  of  Indo-Germanic  roots,  and  shows 
many  analogies  to  the  Finnic  dialects  of  Siberia  and 
other  languages  of  Northern  Asia.  Its  grammar  is 
excessively  compticated.  The  ancient,  or  literary, 
tongue  is  so  different  in  its  structure  from  the  present 
dialect,  that  the  former  may  be  considered  as  a  dead 
language.  Previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christian- 
ity, the  civilization  of  Armenia  appears  to  have  been 
similar  to  that  of  the  neighboring  Persians  and  Par- 
thians ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments  of 
ancient  songs,  no  literary  remains  of  this  period  have 
been  preserved.  With  the  Christian  religion,  how- 
ever, a  taste  for  the  study  of  the  Greek  language  and 
literature  became  prevalent.  The  succession  of  wri- 
lera,  in  various  departments  of  literature,  which  Ar- 
menia has  produced,  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  fourth 
century  down  to  the  present  day,  and  the  zeal  with 
which  the  people,  since  their  dispersion,  have  estab- 
lished printing-offices  wherever  they  have  settled  in 
any  considerable  numbers,  prove  their  aptitude  for 
the  cultivation  of  letters. 

The  Armenian  historians  are  valuable  on  account 
of  the  information  which  they  supply  on  the  history 
of  the  Byzantine  empire,  of  the  Sassanides,  of  the 
Saracens,  the  Seljuks,  the  crusades,  the  Mongolians, 
and,  in  short,  on  the  entire  histoiy  of  the  East  since 
the  fourth  century.    The  most  ancient  Armenian  his- 


torian was  Agatbangelus,  the  secretary  of  King  Tlr^ 
dates,  in  the  fourth  century.  Zenob,  a  pupil  and 
secretary  of  St.  Gregory,  lived  about  the  same  time, 
and  wrote  a  chronicle  of  the  province  of  Daron. 
Moses  of  Chorene,  surnamed  Kerthogh,  or  "  the  gram- 
marian poet"  is  regarded  by  the  Armenians  as  the 
first  of  their  classical  wrhers.  He  wrote  works  on 
history,  rhetoric,  and  geography.  Nerses  Klaietsi, 
surnamed  "  the  graceful,''''  was  the  inventor  or  principal 
cultivator  of  rhymed  poetry  among  the  Armenians. 
The  decline  of  Armenian  literature  began  at  the  close 
of  the  fourteenth  century. 

The  religion  of  the  Armenians  is  Christianity  of 
.the  Eutychian  sect ;  that  is,  they  own  but  one  nature 
in  Jesus  Christ :  they  hold  him  to  be  perfect  God  and 
perfect  man  without  mixture.  They  have  a  high  es- 
teem for  a  book,  called  Ihc  Little  Go-rpel^  which  treati5 
of  the  infancy  of  Jesus.  The  clergy  consists  of 
patriarchs,  archbishops,  doctors,  secular  priests,  and 
monks.  The  secular  priests  are  allowed  to  marry 
once,  and  maintain  themselves  by  labor  or  trade. 
They  have  seven  sacraments,  as  in  the  Homish 
church,  and  celebrate  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper. 
Their  fasts  and  abstinences  surpass  in  rigor  and  fre- 
quency those  of  all  other  Christian  sects.  Among 
the  clergy,  the  higher  the  rank,  the  more  rigid  must 
be  the  diet;  so  that,  it  is  said,  the  archbishops  live  on 
nothing  but  pulse. 

In  personal  appearance,  the  Armenians  are  distin- 
guished by  an  elegant  form  and  an  animated  physiog 
nomy.  They  are  much  addicted  to  excess  in  liquor, 
and  it  is  said  that  an  Armenir.n  priest  will  drink  len 
bottles  of  wine  at  a  feast.  The  style  of  arcliilecture 
throughout  the  country  is  rude.  Among  the  moun- 
tains, the  houses  are  all  under  ground,  and  lighted 
only  by  an  opening  at  the  top,  through  which  the 
snow  falls.  The  furniture  is  equally  wretched.  A 
basket,  plastered  with  mud  and  cow-dung,  serves  the 
purpose  of  a  meal-tub.  The  bread  is  a  sort  of  "johnny- 
cake,"  baked  in  a  hole  in  the  ground. 

The  condition  of  females  in  Armenia  is  very  de- 
graded. They  are  regarded  as  inferiors  by  the  other 
sex,  and  are  disposed  of  in  marriage  by  their  parents 
without  any  consideration  of  their  inclinations.  A  wife 
is  rather  a  servant  than  a  companion  to  her  husband. 
An  Armenian  woman  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
is  thus  described  by  a  traveller  :  "  Our  host's  wife, 
like  most  of  the  women  in  the  mountains,  was  un- 
veiled. But  her  chin,  in  the  usual  style,  was  swaddled 
in  an  enormous  muffler,  reaching  to  her  nose,  and  a 
white  cloth,  passing  over  from  her  foreliead,  trowed 
down  on  her  shoulders  behind.  She  spoke  not  a  loud 
word  from  the  time  we  entered  the  house.  If  occasion 
required  her  to  address  a  pei-son  too  distant  for  a  very 
low  whisper  to  be  beard,  her  iittle  daughter  stood  by 
her  side,  and,  listening  to  her  whispers,  expressed  her 
wishes  aloud.  Such  is  the  etiquette  of  female  modesty, 
not  only  here,  but  generally  among  the  Armenians,  , 
It  applies,  however,  only  to  the  younger  women,  for  , 
some  old  ladies  of  the  neighhorliood,  who  happened  ■ 
to  call,  were  not  prevented  by  it,  nor  by  the  still 
greater  obstacle  of  ^eir  mufflers,  from  almost  stunning 
us  with  their  chatter." 

Travellers  in  Armenia,  as  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  lodge  in  khans.  These  are  build- 
ings peculiarly  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  an 
overland  commerce,  furnishing  magazines  for  goods 
lodgings  for  the  merchants,  and  stables  for  the  horses 
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r>f  a  caravan.    They  are  generally  quadrangular  struc- 
I   Uii'es,  consisting  of  a  series  of  rooms  surrounding  an 
!   uncovered  court,  upon  which  they  open,  and  having 
'   :;lables  in  the  back  part.    In  the  rooms  the  merchants 
j   slow  their  goods  and  themselves.    Tiie  muleteers, 
i   with  their  animals,  encamp  under  the  open  air  in  the 
court,  or  lodge  in  the  stable.    The  arched  gateway, 
by  which  alone  the  court  and  rooms  can  be  entered, 
being  closed  at  night,  all  are  as  safe  as  in  a  castle. 
The  rooms  arc  unfurnished,  and  are  lighted,  hire  most 
of  the  private  houses,  by  paper  skylights  in  the  terrace. 
Food  is  never  furnished  in  the  khans,  but  coffee  is 
always  to  be  had  at  a  moment's  warning.  Travelling 
in  Armenia  is  reckoDed  very  safe,  though,  as  in  most 
other  countries  that  have  been  under  the  dominion  of 
ihe  Turks,  the  want  of  good  roads  is  sensibly  felt. 

Erzeroom  ranks  as  the  chief  city  of  Armenia.  It 
IS  also  the  capital  of  a  Turkish  pachalic,  which  is 
hardly  exceeded  in  extent  by  any  in  the  Ottoman 
empire.  It  has  a  vcr'y  lofty  situation  at  the  source  of 
[he  Euphrates,  on  a  plain  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
I  higJiest  mountains  in  the  country.  This  city  was 
j  founded  by  one  of  the  generals  of  Thcodosius  IT.,  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  (A.  D.  415,)  and  named  by  him 
Tlmodosiopolis.  The  Armenians  called  it  Garim^ 
after  the  name  of  the  ancient  district  of  Upper  Arme- 
nia, in  which  it  is  situated.  Its  present  name  seems 
to  be  borrowed  from  a  city  called  Ardzen,  which  stood 
near  it.  As  there  was  anoiher  Ardzen  at  a  distance, 
(he  Saracens  distinguished  the  Greek  city  by  the  name 
(if  Ardzen  el  Roon,  or  the  Roman  Ardzen.  When 
ihe  other  Ardzen  wasdestroyed  by  the  Seljukian  Turks, 
surviving  inhabitants,  its  trade  and  its  name,  were 
'fansferred  to  this  place.  Erzeroom  has  a  population 
varying  from  eighty  thousand  to  one  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants,  about  three  fourths  of  whom  are  Turks. 
The  houses  are  built  of  a  dark-colored  stone,  and  are 
mostly  one  story  high,  with  a  cheerless  and  diminutive 
j  ^ippearancc.  The  roofs  are  terraced  with  earth,  which 
;  is  overcun  with  grass;  and  this  gives  the  city,  when 
viewed  from  an  eminence  above,  much  the  appearance 
of  a  meadow.  The  city  contains  a  large  citadel,  sol- 
idly built  of  stone,  and  containing  the  bazaars,  the 
mosques,  and  many  private  dwelling-houses. 

Kr/.eroom  was  once  the  thoroughfare  of  most  of 
ihe  overland  commerce  between  Europe  and  the  East, 
which  was  notdestroyed  by  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Recently  it  has  de- 
elined  from  a  variety  of  causes.  Still  the  amount  of 
jQods  that  now  pass  through  Erzeroom  annually  is  not 
small.  From  the  east  are  brought  the  shawls  of 
Cashmere  and  Persia,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  indigo, 
■  madder,  and  drugs ;  from  the  west,  broadcloths,  chintzes, 
;   shawls,  and  cutlery. 

EriL-{.i7i,  the  canital  of  Russian  Armenia,  lies  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Araxes,  throe 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  is 
surrounded  by  barren  hills,  and  the  prospect,  in  every 
direction,  is  of  the  most  desolate  character.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  ])laco  is  hardly  more  agreeable  to  the  view. 
The  streets  are  narrow  ;  the  houses  are  built  of  irreg- 
ular stones,  cemented  together  by  a  species  o/  mortar 
made  of  mud  and  chopped  straw.  The  gardens  of 
the  mosques  afford  the  only  relief  to  the  eye :  here 
are  trees  and  fountains,  with  open  spaces,  affording 


lir  and  light,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  dusty 
and  disma!  streets.  Twenty  years  ago,  Erivan  *vas  a 
place  of  considcnible  commercial  importance  The 
great  caravan  of  'Vvihi'vc-.y.  touched  hero,  and  the  Khans 
and  bazaars  were  animated  by  the  presence  of  crowds 
of  traders  ;  the  peasants  of  the  neighboring  country 
also  found  a  ready  market  here  for  their  produce. 
But  since  the  Russian  occupation,  the  flourishing 
transit  trade  of  Erivan  has  gone  entirely  to  ruin.  The 
caravans  avoid  the  Russian  territory,  and  the  most 
considerable  merchants  have  emigrated.  Those  who 
have  been  compelled  to  remain,  have  become  wretch- 
edly poor;  and  notwithstanding  the  religious  bigotry 
of  the  Armenians,  many  of  them  look  back  with  sor- 
row to  the  times  of  Persian  dominion. 

The  little  town  of  Arguri  deserves  mention  for  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  by  which  it  was  destroyed  in 
1840.  This  place  was  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Ar- 
menia. It  stood  in  a  ravine  of  Mount  Ararat,  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  River  Araxis, 
and  had  a  population  of  nearly  two  ihousajKl  souls. 
It  was  a  very  flourishing  place.  Wheat  and  bnrley 
throve  well  in  its  neighborhood,  notwithstanding  the 
elevated  position  of  the  territory.  Moyt  ol'  the  l'ruil& 
of  Europe  were  cultivated  in  its  gurilens.  According 
to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  Arguri  was  the  oldest 
town  in  the  world  ;  here  the  first  vine  was  planted  by 
Noah,  after  he  came  out  of  the  ark ;  anil  here  lie 
formed  a  settlement,  which  has  continued  down  to 
the  present  age..  Near  the  upper  end  of  the  ravine 
were  great  hollows,  containing  ice  and  snow  of 
immense  depth,  and  which  never  melted  in  the  hottest 
summers.  Most  of  the  chasms  in  the  mountains 
appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  internal  fifes ;  but  for 
many  centuries  the  existence  of  slumbering  volcanic 
forces  had  been  iniliciUcd  only  by  occasional  trem- 
bling. This  tnuHjuilliiy  of  ages  was  at  length  suddenly 
broken  on  the  twentietii  of  June,  1840,  by  a  terrible 
and  devastating  eruption. 

About  half  an  hour  after  sunset,  on  that  day,  tlie 
inhabitants  of  Ararat  were  startled  by  the  sound  of  a 
tremendous  explosion.  This  was  followed  by  an  undu- 
lation of  the  ground,  and  the  sudden  yawning  of  a 
chasm  in  the  mountain,  about  three  miles  above  Argun 
Out  of  this  chasm  burst  volumes  of  gas  and  steam, 
while  stones  and  masses  of  earth  were  hurled  with 
enormous  force  down  the  mountain.  The  steam  was 
at  first  colored  blue  and  red,  but  soon  changed  to  a 
deep  black,  filling  the  air  with  a  sulphureous  smell. 
The  mountain  roared  and  the  earth  shook  without  ceas- 
ing. There  was  a  heavy  subterranean  noise  of  crack- 
ing and  bellowing,  intermixed  with  a  whistling  sound, 
like  that  of  cannon  balls — occasioned  by  the  motion  of 
the  stones  hurled  through  the  air.  Many  of  these 
stones  were  several  tons  in  weight.  The  eruption 
lasted  an  hour,  and  when  the  volumes  of  steam  and 
smoke  rolled  away,  and  tlie  shower  of  stones  and  mud 
had  ceased,  the  town  of  Arguri  had  totally  disa])- 
peared,  and  its  rich  fields  and  blooming  gardens  lay 
buried  under  heaps  of  stones  and  mud.  Every  Inhab- 
itant of  the  place  perished,  except  a  few  who  were 
absent  on  distant  journeys.  Noah's  mountain  is  n/.v 
as  solitary  as  it  was  on  the  morning  afler  the  subsidenso 
of  the  deluge. 
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DESCRIPTION    OF   ASIA  MINOK. 


.  cii Ai'TEU  cxxxn. 

Geographical  'Description  —  Sketch  of  History 
of  Asia  Minor  —  Co?iquests  of  Persia,  Alex- 
ander, the  ISaraccns,  6fc.  —  Ancient  Divis- 
ions —  Modern  Divisions. 

Asia  Minor  is  a  large  peninsula,  and  forms  the 
westerii  extremity  of  Asia.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
nortfi  by  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  on  the  east  by  Ar- 
menia and  Syria,  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  ^gean  Sea  {Grecian  Archi- 
pelago) and  the  Propontis,  (Sea  of  Marmora.)  It  con- 
stitutes the  western  portion  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  is 
only  separated  from  the  European  territory  of  Turkey 
by  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  narrow  strait  called 
the  Bospborus.  The  water  which  separates  Constan- 
tinople from  the  western  point  of  Asia  Minor  is  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  wide. 

The  term  Asia  Minor,  or  Lesser  Asia,  was  origi- 
nally appliisi]  to  the  western  parts  onh' ;  but,  about  the 
fourth  century,  it.  was  extended  to  the  whole  territory. 
The  region  is  now  called  AnatoUa,  or  Natalia,  which 
means  The  East,  or  the  part  where  the  sun  rises.  It 
is  equivalent  to  the  French  term  Levant,  often  used 
in  application  to  the  shores  along  the  western  extrem- 
ity of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  length  of  Asia  Minor,  from  east  to  west,  is 
about  five  hundred  miles  ;  the  width,  two  hundred  and 
sixty.  Its  extent  is  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
square  miles,  or  about  half  that  of  France.    Its  lati- 


tude is  tliat  of  our  Middle  States,  but  the  climate  is 
much  warmer.  In  the  ooi'tli,  along  tbe  Black  Sea,  the 
winters  bring  snow  and  ice.  In  the  elevated  central 
regions,  the  wintera  are  very  severe.  In  the  south, 
the  seasons  resemble  those  of  Georgia.  Here  the 
fruits  are  figs,  oranges, .  lemons,  citrons,  and  olives. 
Corn,  wine,  oil,  honey,  coffee,  myrrh  and  frankin- 
cense, are  abundantly  produced  in  the  country.  On 
the  whole,  the  soil,  climate,  and  productions  of  Asia 
Minor  are  greatly  varied ,  and  many  parts  are  exceeding- 
ly fertile.  The  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  are  deemed 
the  finest  portions  of  Asia  Minor.  The  western  shores, 
also,  along  the  jEgean,  are  productive,  and  have  ever 
been  celebrated  for  their  dciicious  climate. 

The  rivers  of  Asia  Minor  are  small,  but  celebrated  in 
history.  The  Halys  (now  Kizil-Ermak,  or  Red  Kiver) 
rises  in  Anti-Taurus.  It  flows  between  Paphlagonia 
and  Pontus.  It  is  the  largest  river  in  Asia  Minor,  its 
whole  course  being  about  three  hundred  and  fifty 
miles.  The  Iris  (Yeshil  Eriimk)  is  a  (■onsidorabie 
river.  The  Thermodas  (Tarmeh)  passed  through  the 
plain  Themiscyra,  the  abode  of  the  fabled  Amazons. 
The  Sangairus  (Sakaria)  is  next  to  the  Halys  in  length. 
All  these,  and  many  minor  streams,  rise  in  the  Anti- 
Taurus  range  of  mountains,  and  flow  into  the  Black  Sea. 
The  rivers  of  the  south  are  small.  The  Granicus,  (Ous- 
vola,)  celebrated  for  the  first  battle  of  Alexander  with 
tbe  Persians,  flows  into  the  Propontis.  The  Hermes, 
and  its  tributary,  the  PactoIus,>  were  noted  for  the  gold 
found  in  their  sands.    The  Meander  was  remarkable 
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for  its  winding,  and  hence  the  term  meandering  is 
descriptive  of  a  crodkcfl  stream.  These,  and  some 
other  small  rivers,  empiicd  into  the  ^gean,  ' 

One  remarkable  feature  of  Asia  Minor  is  that  of 
two  mountain  ranges,  which  traverse  it  from  east  to 


west.  The  southern  range  is  called  Taurus^  the. 
northern,  Anti- Taunts.  The  tops  of  some  of  these 
are  twelve  thousand  feet  high,  and  are  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  Majiy  parts  of  these  mountains  are 
celebrated  in  history.   Mount  Cragus  was  the  supposed 


The  Hane-Tree. 


residence  of  the  fabled  Chimera.  Upon  Ida,  Paris 
adjudged  to  Venus  the  prize  of  beauty.  Sipylus  was 
the  residence  of  Niobe.  The  slopes  of  these  moun- 
tains were  noted  for  more  substantial  considerations, 
being  productive  of  rich  forests  of  oak,  ash,  dm, 
beech,  &c.  Here  the  planc-lrcn,  tho  glory  of  Eastern 
vegetation,  reaches  its  perfection.  In  these  forests 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  is  found  for  the 
Turkish  navy. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  Asia  Minor  is  its 
fresh  and  salt  water  lakes.  Owing  to  the  forms  of  the 
mountains,  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is  cut,  up 
into  long  valleys  and  deep  gorges,  with  numerous 
plateaus  of  greater  or  less  elevation.  Jn  the  higher 
levels  of  the  south,  centre,  and  south-cast,  arc  the 
salt  lakes.  In  Bithynia  are  the  fresh  water  lakes,  five 
being  of  considerable  extent.  One,  the  Ascanius,  is 
famed  for  its  beauty.  On  its  eastern  shore  is  the  city 
of  Nice,  (knek,)  noted  for  the  ecclesiastical  council 
which  was  held  there,  (A.  D.  ,325.) 

It  is  well  known  that  Asia  Minor  abounds  in  mineral 
wealth.  The  Chalybes,  in  the  north-east,  were  early 
famous  as  workers  in  metals.  Copper  is  found  near 
Trebizond  and  other  places  along  the  Black  Sea. 
There  are  also  mines  of  lead,  cinnabar,  and  rock- 
alum.  The  gold  of  Pactolus,  which  filled  the  treasury 
of  the  Lydian  kings,  has  been  already  mentioned. 
Asia  Minor  presents  extensive  marks  of  volcanic  con- 
vulsions, and  there  are  wide  tracts  which  are  little  bet- 
ter than  deserts. 

However  celebrated  Asia  Minor  may  be  in  history, 

is  really  but  imperfectly  known.  The  Turks  build 
no  proper  roads ;  those  which  now  exist  are  the  lines 
of  communication  establis^hed  by  tlie  Eonians.  Many 


of  the  Roman  bridges  are  still  in  use.  Along  the 
leading  routes  are  relays  of  horses,  stationed  at  wide 
intervals,  and  at  the  principal  towns.  The  most  fre- 
quented road  is  that  from  Constantinople  to  Smyrna. 
The  regular  public  communication,  between  these  two 
points,  is  but  twice  a  month  ;  but  the  government  keeps 
a  corps  of  Tartar  couriers,  for  the  transmission  of  intel- 
ligence. 

Along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, are  the  fine  islands  of  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  Cos, 
Tcaria,  Samos,  Chios,  and  Lesbos  :  the  history  of  these 
is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  contiguous 
territory  upon  the  main  land. 

The  political  history  of  Asia  Minor  forms  a  large 
chapter  in  the  annals  of  the  woYld.  Forming  the 
western  portion  of  Asia,  it  has  been  the  theatre  of 
numerous  struggles  for  sovereignty.  It  has  witnessed 
alike  the  personal  prowess  and  the  martial  deeds  of 
Achilles,  Darius,  Xerxes,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Mith- 
ridates,  Pompey,  Cffisar,  Timour,  Bajazet,  and  Ma- 
homet II. 

In  early  times,  this  country  seems  to  have  been 
occupied  by  a  variety  of  races  and  tribes,  gathered 
from  different  portions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  rlerodo- 
tus  says  that  it  contained  thirty  nations  in  his  day  — 
about  4.^0  B.  C.  The  Phrygians  claim  to  be  the  most 
ancient  people.  The  Lydians,  under  Croesus,  were 
the  first  to  establish  an  extensive  dominion.  But,  at  an 
earlier  period,  the  Greeks  had  established  various 
colonies  along  the  western  shores  and  the  islands  tha, 
skirt  them. 

Although  the  interesting  historical  transactions  con- 
nected with  Asia  Minor  have  been  numerous,  there  is 
little  unity  of  history  to  connect  ihem.    The  various 
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Kingdoms,  republics,  states,  aod  empires,  that  have 
existed  in  this  country,  have  occasioned  such  a  diver- 
sity in  its  annals,  that  a  connected  narrative  of  the 
political  revolutions  of  Asia  Minor  can  hardly  be  at- 
tempted. The  first  picture  which  history  presents  to 
us  in  this  quarter  is  that  of  a  variety  of  nations  arrayed 
against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war.  Troy,  in  that 
great  contest,  drew  auxiliaries  from  Caria,  Lycia, 
Mysia,  Phrygia,  &c.,  so  that  it  became  almost  a  coo- 
test  of  Asia  against  Greece.  Afterwards,  in  the  re- 
publics of  the  refined  and  efTeminate  Ionia,  we  find  an 
early  perfection  of  the  sciences,  poetry,  music,  and 
seul|)ture  —  then  unknown  -to  Greece  —  though  that 
country,  in  arts  as  well  as  in,  arms,  soon  eclipsed  (he 
glory  of  its  masters.  In  Asia  Minor,  too,  the  iiingdom 
of  Lydia  was  early  famous,  first  for  political  power, 
hut  much  more,  afterwards,  for  wealth  and  luxm-ious 
efTeminacv.  These  unwarlike  states  soon  yielded  to 
the  arms  of  Persia  ;  they  were  included  within  its 
empire,  and  their  arts  and  resources  served  only  to 
swell  the  pomp  of  the  great  king  and  his  satraps.  In 
this  humiliating  condition,  they  lost  al!  their  former 
high  attainments,  though' sometimes  they  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Athenians,  and  were  ruled  by  Greeks, 
instead  of  barbarians. 

After  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander,  and 
when  die  Macedonian  empire  fell  suddenly  to  pieces, 
some  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  fragments 
were  kingdoms  established  by  his  successors  in  Asia 
Minor.  It  was  here  that  Antigonus  and  Demetrius 
collected  a  great  portion  of  the  resources  with  which 
they  made  so  mighty  a  struggle  for  the  supremacy 
among  the  Macedonian  chiefs.  Afler  their  fall  arose 
the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  whose  princes,  by  their 
own  ability  and  the  alliance  of  the  Romans,  became, 
for  a  time,  the  most  powerful  in  Asia.  Their  glory, 
however,  was  surpassed  by  that  of  a  kingdom  formed 
in  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  peninsula,  —  that  of  Pon- 
tus,  —  by  the  energetic  character  and  daring  exploits  of 
Mithridates.  Under  this  able  warrior,  the  last  great 
stand  was  made  for  independence,  in  opposition  to  the 
aU-grasping  ambition  of  Rome.  With  Mithridates,  this 
opposition  sunk  to  rise  no  more.  Asijt  Minor  was  re- 
duced 'to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  and 
made  few  and  feeble  attempts  to  shake  ofi"  the  yoke. 
Under  the  emperors,  this  country  was  chiefly  distin- 
guished in  ecclesiastical  history  by  the  formation  of 
apostolic  churches,  and  the  assemblage  of  general 
councils,  of  which  those  of  Nice  and  Clialcedon,  in 
particular,  had  an  important  influence  on  the  belief 
and  worship  of  the  Christian  world. 

Protected  by  its  distance  from  Arabia  and  the 
mountain  chain  of  Taurus,  Asia  Minor  escaped,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  destructive  tide  of  Saracen  inva- 
sion. It  was  not,  however,  equally  well  sheltered  from 
the  inroads  of  that  great  succession  of  barbarous 
hordes,  who,  under  the  appellation  of  T\irks,  poured 
down  from  tlie  central  and  northern  regions  of  the 
continent,  and,  after  conquering  Persia,  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  took  permanent  possession  of  this 
country.  The  Turkish  empire  of  the  first  invaders 
became  divided  and  crushed  by  the  early  successors 
of  the  crusaders,  and  sunk  into  a  languishing  and 
almost -e-xiiiring  stale.  Suddenly,  however,  from  its 
ashes  rose  the  family  of  Othman,  who,  collecting  the 
Turk  ish  remnant,  and  combining  it  with  the  neighbor- 


ing warlike  tribes  —  allured  or  compelled  to  their  stand 
ard  — formed  the  whole  into  a  vast  military  mass,  which 
swept  every  obstacle  before  it.  This  power  continued 
to  hold  its  chief  seat  in  Asia  Minor,  till  Sultan  Amu- 
rath  transferred  it  to  Adrianople,  in  Europe,  and 
finally  Mahomet  II.,  in  1453,  fixed  the  metropolis  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  at  Constantinople. 

Asia  Minor,  in  its  present  slate,  is  perhaps  the  least 
interesting  portion  of  the  great  empires  which  fill  so 
large  a  space  in  ancient  history.  It  is  tyrannized  over 
by  a  brutal  despotism,  which  has  seated  itself  above 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  without  imbibing  any  portion 
of  the  genius  or  the  arts  for  which  they  were  distin- 
guished. Hence  this  part  of  the  world  excites  oui 
curiosity  rather  by  the  remembrance  of  what  it  once 
was,  than  by  any  thing  which  it  now  offers  to  the  sigiit. 
It  is  filled  with  the  mighty  monuments  of  former 
greatness  —  vast  strucluves  erected  by  ancient  kings 
and  republics,  in  which  Oriental  splendor  and  magni- 
tude are  combined  with  the  exquisite  art  and  materials 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  most  profound  emotions 
are  excited  by  the  prospect  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
glory  exhibited  on  this  varied  theatre  of  history ;  and 
tiie  degradation  of  the  present  race  of  its  inhabitantE; 
serves  only  to  render  more  conspicuous  the  greatness 
of  those  whose  place  they  have  occupied. 

The  ancient  divisions  of  Asia  Minor  were  as  fol- 
lows ;  Mysia,  which  included  Rium,  or  the  kingdom 
of  Troy,  Lydia,  Caria,  iEolla,  Ionia,  Doris,  Lycia. 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Pontus,  Phrygia,  Pampliylla, 
Pisidia,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  and  Galatia  ;  to  which 
some  geographers  add  .Lillk^  Armenia,  or  the  western 
part  of  the  country  of  that  name.  Under  the  Turks., 
Asia  Minor  has  been  divided  into  pachalics,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  Anadoli  in  the  west,  Treblzond  in 
the  nordi,  Slvas  and  Koniek  in  the  interior,  and  Adana 
in  the  south. 

Asia  Minor  may  be  considered  as  more  entirely  T^irk- 
ish  than  any  other  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  and 
it  is  from  this  country  that  the  Porte  has  genetaily 
drawn  those  vast  bocQes  of  irregular  cavalry  which 
have  formed  the  chief  mass  of  the  Turkish  armies. 
The  peninsula  has  not,  however,  been  exempt  from 
that  spirit  of  revolt  which  has  lately  shown  itself  so  | 
threatening  to  the  Ottoman  power.     The  difTerenl  ; 
pachas  have  been  accustomed  to  act  almost  in  the  I 
style  of  independent  princes,  and  to  make  war  and  ;. 
peace  with  each  other,  regardless  of  the  expostulations  ' 
of  the  sultan.  1 

The  population-  of  Asia  Minor  may  be  estimated  at 
from  four  to  five  millions.  This  consists  of  Turks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews,  in  the  towns.  In  the 
country,  there  are  many  people  of  nomadic  habits, 
bearmg  the  general  names  of  Turcomans.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  in  Asia  Minor  at  the  present  day  are 
Smyrna,  Tocat,  Trebizond,Boli,and  Angora.  Scutari, 
(Chrysopolis,)  opposite  Constantinople,  is  the  place 
where  the  Persians  collected  their  tribute.  It  is  ilie  1 
custom  of  the  wealthy  Turks  of  Constantinople  to  be  i 
buried  in  a  fine  cemetery  here.  Scutari  is  an  empo- 
rium for  the  caravans  which  carry  on  the  trade  with 
the  East.  Ephesus,  Sardis,  (Sart.)  and  various  other 
places  renowned  in  history,  display  only  the  vestiges 
of  former  greatness,  amid  present  decay  and  deso- 
lation. 
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CHAPTER  CXXXIII. 

B.  C.  2000  to  1000. 

MvsiA.  —  The  ancient  Mysians  —  The  Kings 
of  Pcrgamus —  The  Roman  Conquest. 

Mysia  lay  at  tlic  western  extrctnity  of  Asia  Minor. 
It.  was  divided  into  two  parts  —  Mysia  Major  and 
Mysia  Minor.  I'lie  fornier  was  bounded  nortii  by 
Troas,  or  tiie  country  of  the  Trojans,  east  by  Phrygia, 
south  by  yEoha,  and  west  by  the  iEgean.  A  portion 
of  it  was  sometimes  cu!lt;(i  Phrygiii  Minor.  Mysia 
Minor  was  bounded  norlh  by  the  Propontis  and  Bi- 
thynia,  east  by  Phrygia,  south  by  Troas,  and  west  by 
the  Propontis.  The  whole  country  was  anciently 
esteemed  the  finest  part  of  Asia  Minor,  being  very 
fertile  and  well  watered  with  rivulets.  Its  name  is 
derived  from  the  Lydian  word  7«f/sos,  a  beech  ;  these 
trees  being  abundant  here. 

In  early  times,  the  Mysians  were  a  brave  and  war- 
like people.  Accoi~ding  to  Herodotus,  they  crossed 
the  Bosphorus  into  Tin-ace,  subdued  all  the  people  of 
diat  country,  and  even  carried  their  arms  as  far  south 
as  Tliessaly.  Diodorus  Siculus  affirms  that  Mysia 
was  conquered  by  Ninus  the  Assyrian,  and  that  this 
prince  and  liis  successors  reigned  over  the  countiy  for 
many  years ;  but  all  this  is  very  doubtful.  The  first 
Mysian  king  mentioned  in  history  is  Olympus.  He  is 
said  to  have  married  the  niece  of  Dardanus,  king  of 
Troy.  Tdeplms  was  the  reigning  monarch  at  the 
time,  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  took  the  part  of  Troy 
jgainst  the  Greek  invaders,  and,  according  to  Homer, 
was  dangerously  wounded  by  Achilles.  AfVer  some 
time,  the  Greeks  persuaded  him  to  abandon  his  ai'lies, 
and  stand  neuter.  He  had  two  sons  —  Eurypylus  and 
Latinus.  The  latter  was  said  to  have  led  a  colony  of 
Cretans  into  Italy,  from  whom  the  Latins  descended. 

All  this  part  of  history  is  very  obscure,  and  we  only 
Know  with  certainty  that  Mysia  shared  the  fate  of  the 
rest  of  Asia  Minor,  in  falling  under  the  Persian  do- 
minion, and  from  thence  into  the  hands  of  Alexander 
of  Macedon  and  iiis  successors.  In  tlie  year  283  B.  C, 
a  kingdom  was  founded  at  Pergamus,  in  Mysia  Major, 
by  Fhilelizrus,  a  Paphfagonian  of  mean  descent,  who 
commanded  the  casile  of  tiiis  city,  then  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  Lysiinachus,  king  of  Thrace.  Phileta;rus 
raised  tlie  standard  of  revolt,  seized  the  royal  treas- 
ures deposited  in  tlie  castle,  and,  by  these  means, 
maintained  a  body  of  mercenary  troops.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  preserve  his  usurped  authority ;  and  he 
reigned  over  Pergamus  till  the  eighteenth  year  of  his 
age,  when  he  died,  leaving  the  government  to  his 
brother  Eumenes.  This  prince  took  advantage  of  the 
dissensions  then  prevaihng  among  the  Seleucids,  and 
added  a  considerable  extent  of  territory  to  his  domin- 
ion. He  was  succeeded  (241  B.  C.)  by  Attains,  the 
first  ruler  of  Pergamus  who  assumed  the  name  of  king. 

The  Gauls  were  at  this  time  very  formidable  in 
Asia  Minor,  and  had  rendered  many  nations  tributary 
to  them  in  that  quarter.  Attains  refused  the  tribute 
which  had  been  previously  exacted  by  them  from  the 
Pergamians.  A  war  ensued,  in  v.  inch  he  defeated  the 
Gauls,  and  expelled  Ihem  from  his  territories.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  he  carried  his  arms  into  the 
neighboring  countries,  and  made  several  important 
conquests.  ,  This,  however,  was  soon  followed  by  a 
reverse  of  fortune.  Seleucus  Callinieus,  king  of  Syria, 
reconquered  all  the  territories  which  had  been  taken 


from  him,  defeated  Attalus.and  at  length  besieged  him 
in  his  own  capital. 

Attains  was  now  reduced  to  great  exiremities ;  bui 
he  soon  found  means  to  extricate  himself,  by  inducing 
his  ancient  enemies,  the  Gauls,  to  march  to  his  relief. 
By  their  assistance,  he  compelled  Seieucus  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Pergamus,  and  withdraw  from  his  territories. 
Attains  then  led  his  troops  inio  Ionia,  subjected  the 
cities  of  Sniynia,  Phocsra,  Teos,  and  Colophon,  and 
received  the  submission  of  the  peo|)le  of  the  neighbor- 
ing regions,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  congratulate  hira 
on  his  success,  and  otler  their  assistance.  He  would 
have  pursued  his  victorious  career  still  further;  but, 
when  he  had  reached  tlie  banks  of  the  Megistus,  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  look  place.  This  so  terrified  his 
Gallic  auxiliaries,  whicli  constituted  the  main  strength 
of  his  army,  that  they  refused  to  march  any  farther, 
and  Attains  was  compelled  to  return  to  Pergamus. 
The  Romans  despatched  an  ambassador  to  him,  whom 
he  received  with  extraordinary  magniliceuce  ;  and  a 
treaty  was  concluded  witii  the  republic,  winch  fully 
secured  the  king  in  all  his  possessions.  In  the  war 
with  Philip  of  Macodon,  Attalus  marched  with  an  army 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  V\  hen  he  reached 
Thebes,  in  Bosotia,  he  made  a  speech  to  the  people  of 
that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  them  to  assist 
in  the  war  against  Philip.  In  the  midst  of  his  dis- 
course, he  was  seized  with  an  apo])lcxy,  and  fell  down 
speechless ;  but,  on  recovering  a  little,  lie  desired  his 
attendants  to  convey  him,  by  sea,  to  Pergamus,  where 
he  died,  (198  B.  C.)  This  prince  was  a  friend  to  litera- 
ture, and  a  generous  patron  of  learned  men.  He  is 
said  to  have  ordered*  the  grammarian  Daphidas  to  be 
thrown  headlong  from  a  rock,  for  speaking  disrespect- 
fully of  Homer.  He  also  wrote  several  books,  which 
are  quoted  by  Strabo,  Pliny^  and  others. 

Attalus  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Eumenes. 
He  continued  the  alliance  which  his  father  had  made 
with  Rome,  and  assisted  the  republic  m  war,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  by  an  addition  of  territory  conquered 
from  the  king  of  Syria.  On  his  return  from  a  visit  to 
Rome,  he  was  waylaid  in  a  mountainous  part  of 
Greece  by  two  assassins,  hired  by  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon.  They  attempted  to  kill  iiim  by  rolling 
down  great  stones  upon  him  as  he  was  passing  througii 
a  narrow  defile.  He  was  dangerously  wounded  in 
the  head  and  shoulder,  and  carried,  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility, to  Egina.  The  report  of  his  death  was  spread 
over  all  Asia  Minor,  and  fully  believed  at  Rome.  His 
brother  Attaius  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
throne  of  Pergamus,  and  married  Stratonice,  the  wife 
of  Eumenes. 

The  king,  however,  suddenly  recovered  his  senses 
:.t  Egina,  and,  in  a  short  time,  was  completely  cured. 
Attalus  was  astonished  at  the  intelligence  that  Eumene? 
was  alive,  and  approaching  his  capital.  He  instanth 
laid  aside  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  and  went  out  to  mee 
him  in  a  friendly  manner.  Eumenes,  who  was  l'ul!\ 
acquainted  with  all  that  had  happened,  embraced  !ii. 
wife  and  brother  with  great'  allection,  hut  whisperci.i 
in  the  ear  of  the  latter,  "  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  for  my 
queen  til!  you  are  sure  1  am  dead."  This  was  thc- 
only  notice  which  he  ever  took  of  the  transaction,  anil 
he  ever  afterward  treated  tiiem  both  with  undimin- 
ished affection. 

The  intelligence  of  the  recoveiy  of  Eumenes  caused 
great  rejoicing  at  Rome,  and  a  league  was  immedi- 
ately formed  to  take  vengeance  on  tlie  king  of  Mace- 
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don  for  his  treachery.  The  allies  invaded  (Greece, 
and  carried  on  the  war  for  the  space  of  a  year  with 
little  Success,  and  at  length  Perseus  found  means  to 
detach  Eumenes  froni  his  conDeclion  with  the  Romans. 
The  senate  were  so  much  incensed  at  his  defection, 
that  they  instigated  his  brother  Attalus  to  seize  the 
crown.  This  step,  however,  was  rendered  unnecessary 
by  the  sudden  death  of  Eumenes,  {159  B.  C.)  Afia- 
las  II.  peaceably  succeeded  him,  and  became  involved 
in  various  wars,  the  details  of  which  would  only  bo 
tiresome  to  the  reader.  At  his  deaih,  (138  B.  C.,}  he 
was  succeeded  hy  AUalus  III.,  the  son  of  Eumenes, 
This  prince  had  scarcely  assumed  the  crown,  when  he 
began  to  exhibit  marks  of  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  dis- 
position. He  put  to  death  his  nearest  relaiives  and 
most  faithful  friends,  vvitlioul  any  reasonable  motive. 
The  wisest  and  most  experienced  counsellors  in  the 
kingdom  were  murdered,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
and  bloodshed  and  mourning  filled  the  whole  country. 
After  he  had  perpetrated  these  enormities,  Attalus  be- 
came a  prey  to  the  horrors  of  remorse.  The  ghosts  of 
liis  murdered  victims  perpetually  haunted  his  imagina- 
tion, and  he  abandoned  himself  to  every  sort  of  extrav- 
agance. He  then  relapsed  into  a  fit  of  deep  melan- 
choly, shunned  alt  intercourse  with  mankind,  dressed 
in  rags,  let  his  hair  and  heard  grow,  and  spent  his 
time  in  cultivating  a  garden,  where  he  raised  all  sorts 
of  poisonous  herbs.  These  he  mixed  up  with  others 
that  were  wholesome,  and  sent  packets  of  them  lo 
such  persons  as  fell  under  his  suspicion.  At  length, 
ii  fever  put  an  end  to  his  life,  (131  B.  C.)  He  made  a 
will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Ro- 
man republic. 

The  Romans  immediately  took  possession  of  Perga- 
mus,  and  reduced  that  kingdom  to  a  province,  under  the 
name  of  Asia  Propria.  But  Aristonicus.,  a  relative  of 
the  deceased  king,  raised  a  body  of  adherents,  expelled 
the  Roman  authorities,  and  assumed  the  sovereignty. 
The  consul  Crassus  marched  against  him,  and  over- 
ran a  great  part  of  the  Pergamian  territory.  But 
while  he  was  pillaging  the  towns,  and  transporting  his 
booty  to  the  sea-coast,  he  fell  into  an  ambush  in  a 
narrow  defile,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  As  his  cap- 
tors were  hastening  to  conduct  him  to  the  tent  of 
Aristonicus,  Crassus  attempted  to  kill  himself,  in  order 
to  avoid  Ihe  disgrace  of  caj>tivity  ;  but  his  intention  be- 
ing perceived,  he  was  disarmed.  Upon  this,  he  struck 
aThracian  soldier,  who  stood  near  him,  a  violent  blow, 
which  provoked  t!ie  latter  to  run  him  tisrough  with  his 
sword.  A.ristonicus  was  deeply  mortified  by  an  acci- 
dent which  deprived  him  of  the  triumphant  pleasure 
of  having  a  Roman  consul  in  his  power.  He  ordered 
the  head  of  Crassus  to  be  cut  off  and  publicly  exhib- 
ited' in  his  camp. 

This  unexpected  success  completely  turned  the 
head  of  Aristonicus.  He  imagined  he  had  gained  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Romans,  and  that  he  was  no 
longer  in  danger  from  their  arms.  He  accordingly 
abandoned  himself  to  feasting  and  revelry.  But  the 
Romans  determined  to  wipe  out  the  disgrace  which 
they  had  suffered  by  the  disaster  of  Crassus.  They 
despatched  another  armv,  under  the  command  of  Pcr- 
penna,  who  quickly  defeated  the  forces  of  Aristonicus, 
and  besieged  him  in  the  city  of  Stratonice.  After  the 
garrison  had  endured  all  the  extremities  of  famine, 
they  surrendered.  Blosius,  the  Oumrean  philosopher, 
a  companion  of  the  king,  advised  him  to  commit  sui- 
cide, and  escape  the  ignominy  of  falling  alive  into  the 


hands  of  his  enemies:  to  recommend  his  counsel  the 
more  strongly,  he  set  the  example  himselt',  and  fell 
on  a  sword  in  the  presence  of  Aristonicus.  The 
latter,  however,  refused  ;  he  was  carried  to  the  Roman 
camp,  and  kept  in  chains,  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
the  victor.  From  this  period,  neither  Pergamus  nor 
Mysia  maintain  any  independent  position  in  history, 
but  are  to  be  regarded  as  appendages  to  the  Roman 
empire. 


CHAPTEK  CXXXIV. 

Cities  and  Famous  Men  of  Mysia. 

Pergamus  was  the  most  famous  city  of  Mysia  Ma- 
jor. It  was  situated  on  a  spacious  [ilaiu,  on  ihe  banks 
of  the  River  Caicus,  and  was  the  royal  residfince  of 
the  monarclis  of  the  race  of  Attains.  This  city  is 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  literature  for  its  splendid 
library  of  two  hundred  thousand  volumes,  and  for  tho 
invention  of  parchment,  which,  during  a  long  period 
of  the  classic  and  middle  ages,  was  almost  the  only 
material  of  which  books  were  composed.  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  had  collected  a  magnificent  library  at 
Alexandria,  the  books  of  which  were  all  o{ papyrus.,  a 
material  prepared  from  a' reed  growing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  was  seized 
with  the  ambition  of  rivalling  Ptolemy,  and  therefore 
made  preparations  for  copying  all  the  valuable  books 
extant  for  a  library  of  his  own.  Piolemy,  in  order  to 
defeat  Ibis  project,  laid  a  prohibition  on  the  exporfi-  I 
tion  of  papyrus  from  Egypt.  Eumenes  would  have  jj 
been  disappointed  in  bis  lioi)es,  had  it  not  been  for  Ihe  | 
ingenuity  of  a  citizen  of  Pergannfs,  wlio  iiivenled  the 
method  of  preparing  sheop-skin  for  v^'riling,  which 
from  this  place  obtained  the  iiamo  of  ■pergamena,  a  wtn-d  j 
now  corrupted  to  parchmnt.  In  this  city  were  also 
invented  the,  elegant  hangings  called  tapestry,  which 
the  Roman  named  ai(^<ECi,  from  aula,  a  hall  —  because 
the  great  hall  of  audience  at  Pergrmus  was  tlie  first 
room  adorned  with  them. 

Cyzicus,  a  city  of  Mysia  Minor  ,tood  on  an  island 
in  the  Propontis,  which  was  joirod  to  the  continent 
by  two  bridges  —  tlie  work  of  A'ixander  the  Greai. 
It  was  believed  to  have  received  its  name  from  Cyzi- 
cus, a  king  of  that  island  and  the  neighboring  territory, 
who  was  killed  through  mistake  hy  Jason,  the  Argo-  j 
naut.  When  this  cily  first  became  kriown  to  tiie  Ro- 
mans, it  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  opulent  of 
all  Asia  Minor.  The  historian  Fiorus  calls  it  the 
Rome  of  Asia;  and  other  Latin  wrilers  speak  in 
glowing  terms  of  the  strength  of  its  walls  and  bul- 
warks, its  commodious  harbor,  its  marble  towers,  &c. 
Among  its  many  magnificent  structures  they  pariicu' 
larize  the  chief  temple,  which  was  built  entirely  of 
polished  marble,  me  jointings  of  wliich  were  covered 
with  plates  of  gold.  The  pillars  were  six  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  seventy-five  feet  high,  each  one  of  a  single 
stone.  In  the  temple  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  covered 
with  ivory,  of  the  most  exquisite  worktnanship.  The 
cun'eni  coin  of  Cyzicus  was  called  a  slater,  and  was 
executed  with  such  nicety  and  skill,  as  to  excite  the 
admirafion  of  every  one.  The  expression  "  Cyzican 
stater"  became  proverbial  to  denote  any  work  of  en- 
graving preeminent  for  beauty. 

This  city  made  an  heroic  stand  against  Mithridales, 
who  besieged  it  with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousa  nc! 
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rnen,  but  was  repulsed  with  loss  and  ignominy  from  its 
walls.  Yet  the  ancient  inhabitants  were  regarded  as  a 
Eowardly  and  effeminate  race.  Cicero  represents  the 
Uyzicans  of  his  day  as  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  people, 
averse  to  war,  plots,  and  tumults,  and  addicted  al- 
together to  epicurean  enjoyments.  Under  the  Romans, 
Cyzicus  was  made  the  capital  of  a  province,  called 
the  Consular  Hellespont.  In  the  year  943,  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  its 
beautiful  marble  columns  were  subsequently  trans- 
ported to  Constantinople,  to  embellish  that  capital. 
At  present,  it  is  little  better  than  a  village, 

Anaxiiiiencs^  an  hislovian  and  rhetorician,  was  born 
at  Lampsacus,  in  Mysia,  (380  B.  C.)  He  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Diogenes  the  Cynic.  Philip  of  Macedon  in- 
vited him  to  his  court  to  instruct  his  son  Alexander  m 
rhetoric  ;  and  some  writers  ascribe  lo  him  the  rhetorical 
treatise  which  bears  the  name  of  Aristotle.  With  many 
other  learned  men,  Anaximenes  accompanied  Alex- 
ander in  his  expedition  against  the  Persians.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lampsacus,  who  had  espoused  the  in- 
terests of  Darius,  entreated  Anaximenes,  after  the 
conquest  of  Persia,  to  implore  the  clemency  of  Alex- 
ander in  their  behalf.  He  undertook  the  embassy  ; 
but  the  conqueror,  as  soon  as  he  learned  his  errand, 
swore  he  would  grant  him  nothing  that  he  should  ask. 
Anaximenes,  taking  advantage  of  this,  put  up  his  re- 
r|ucst  ■  in  the  following  manner:  "I  entreat  you  to 
destroy  Lampsacus,  to  burn  its  temple,  and  to  sell  its 
inhabitants  for  slaves  !  "  Alexander,  pleased  with  the 
ingenuity  willi  which  he  had  been  circumvented, 
spared  the  city.  Another  anecdote  is  related  of 
Anaximenes,  which,  tliongh  not  much  to  his  honor,  is 
worth  notice,  as,  perhaps,  the  first  specimen  of  a  liter- 
ary trick.  EnterLaining  a  grudge  against  the  historian 
Theopom|)us,  he  avenged  himself  by  writing  a  severe 
satire  against  the  Spartans  and  Thebans,  in  a  style 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  historian.  This  he  ad- 
dressed, under  the  name  of  Theopompus,  to  the 
Athenians.  It  was  received  as  the  work  of  that  author 
throughout  all  Greece,  and  brought  upon  him  much 
discredit  and  ill  will.  Anaximenes  also  wrote  the 
lives  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  twelve  books  on 
the  early  historj'  of  Greece ;  but  all  his  writings  are 
lost. 

Galen^  the  most  eminent  of  the  physicians  of  anti- 
quhy  next  to  Hippocrates,  was  born  at  Pergamus, 
(A.  D.  131.)  His  falher  was  an  architect  of  much 
earning  in  tiie  mathematical  seicnces.  Galen  received 
a  libera!  education  ;  but,  being  admonished  by  a  dream, 
as  he  informs  us,  he  lurned  his  attention  to  medicine, 
and,  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  in  this  bi'ancli,  he  trav- 
elled to  Smyrna,  Alexandria,  and  Coi'iulh.  In  his 
twenty-eighth  year,  he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and 
became  surgeon  to  the  [jublic  gladiators  —  a  class  of 
wretched  !)eings,  whom  the  Romans  maintained  in  all 
die  large  cities  of  their  empire  for  the  brutal  jdeasure 
of  seeing  them  fight  jmd  kill  each  other.  Galen 
visited  Rome  in  his  thirty-third  year,  and  obtained 
groat  reputation  by  his  skill  in  anatomy  and  the  prac- 
tice of  physic.  After  a  residence  there  of  four  years, 
the  plague  drove  him  back  to  his  own  country.  He 
was,  however,  recalled  to  Rome  by  the  pressing  en- 
treaties of  the  joint  emperors  Mareus  Aurelius  and 
Lucius  Varus.  The  former  made  him  his  family 
physician.  It  is  not  known  where  or  when  Galen 
died.  He  was  a  aJalful  anatomist  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  made  many  experiments  on  living 
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bodies.  He  is  the  earliest  writer  who  has  said  any 
thing  of  importance  on  the  blood-vessels:  he  discov- 
ered by  experiment  that  the  arteries  contain  blood,  and 
not  the  mere  animal  spirits,  as  was  then  maintained. 
His  writings  were  very  numerous  :  two  hundred  of 
his  works  were  lost  by  the  burning  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Peace  at  Rome ;  yet  those  which  remain  are 
sufficient  to  compose  a  large  body  of  theoretical  and 
practical  medicine.  Galen  shows  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  philosophy  and  science  in  general,  and 
he  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  tlie  most  accom- 
plished scholars  of  antiq/.ity. 

Kudoxiis^  ihe  famous  navigator,  was  a  native  of 
Cyzicus,  in  Mysia,  and  born  in  the  third  century  be- 
fore the  Christian  era.  He  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  then  the  chief  scat  of  maritime 
enterprise  and  geographical  knowledge.  His  ardent 
mind  was  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  commer- 
cial adventure  which  reigned  there,  and  he  inade  an 
offer  of  his  services  to  the  reigning  monarch,  Ptolemy 
Eocrgctes,  to  undertake  an  expedition  of  discovery. 
The  plan  first  contemplated  was  to  ascend  the  Nile, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  sources  6f  that  river ; 
but  a  new  object  was  presented  by  the  arrival  in  Egypt 
of  a  person  who  professed  to  be  a  Hindoo,  shipwrecked 
in  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  decided  to  undertake  discov- 
eries in  that  direction.  Ptolemy  fitted  out  a  fleet,  wiih 
which  Eudoxus  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea.  It  iloes 
not  appear  how  far  he  [iroceeded  ;  but  the  voyage  was 
very  prosperous,  and  the  fleet  returned  with  a  cargo 
of  aromatics  and  precious  stones.  Eudoxus  was 
cheated  out  of  a  great  part  of  his  gains  by  the  king  ; 
hut,  when  Ptolemy  died,  he  was  taken  into  favor 
by  Queen  Cleoj)atra,  who  sent  him  on  a  second  voy- 
age. This  time  he  was  driven  by  slorms  on  the  coast 
of  Ethiopia,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the 
natives,  and  carried  on  some  profitable  trade.  Bis 
return  to  Alexandria  was  again  unfortunate.  Cleopa- 
tra was  dead,  and  her  successor  treated  Eudoxus  as 
badly  as  Ptolemy  had  done.  The  navigator,  ho\vovi;r, 
brought  home  with  him  a  singular  trophy  from  the 
farthest  extremity  of  the  country  which  he  had  visited  : 
this  was  the  prow  of  a  ship,  on  which  was  sculptured 
the  figure  of  a  horse,  and  which  was  said  to  have  drifted 
to  the  African  coast  from  the  west.  This  was  seen  bj 
some  sailors  belonging  to  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  and  they, 
declared  it  to  be  the  very  form  peculiar  to  a  species  of 
large  vessel  which  sailed  from  that  port  for  the  coast, 
of  Mauritania.  Eudoxus  heard  this  with  enthusiastic- 
credulity.  He  determined  to  renounce  the  deceitful . 
patronage  of  courts,  and  to  fit  out  a  new  expedition, 
from  the  commercial  city  of  Sadcs.  On  his  way  lo  that 
place,  he  touched  at  Massilia,  now  Marseilles,  and. 
other  seaports,  where  he  announced  his  design,  and 
invited  ail  mariners  who  were  animated  with  the  s[)irit 
of  enterprise  to  accompany  him.  He  succeeded  in 
equipping  an  expedition  on  a  liberal  scale,  considering 
the  time.  He  had  one  large  ship  and  two  small  ones, 
carrying  not  only  goods  and  pi:ovisions,  but  artisans, 
physicians,  and  a  band  of  music.  A  company  so  gay, 
and  inspired,  probably,  with  extravagaiil.  hopes,  were 
ill  fitted  to  encounter  the  perils  and  hardships  of  a 
voyage  of  discovery.  They  appear  to  have  sailed  to 
ihe  south  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  crew  took 
fright  on  finding  themselves  far  out  at  sea,  and  ins'sted 
on  steering  the  ships  close  along  the  shoi'e.  Eudoxus 
was  too  experienced  a  sailor  not  to  know  that  this  was 
much  the  more  dangerous  route;  but  be  was  fom. 
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pelled  to  do  as  his  men  desired.  The  consequences 
which  ho  had  foreseen  took  place.  The  ships  were 
wrecked,  and  the  cargoes  with  difficulty  saved.  The 
most  valuable  articles  were  tlien  placed  in  one  of  the 
boats,  and  the  voyage  was  prosecuted  till  they  came 
to  a  race  of  people  who  appeared  to  speak  the  same 
language  with  those  visited  by  Eudoxus  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  continent.  Imagining  that  he  had  now 
accomplished  the  great  purpose  of  his  voyage,  he  re- 


TROJAN  MONARCHY. 


turned,  and  applied  to  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauritania 
for  assistance  in  following  up  this  discovery ;  but,  after 
a  while,  suspecting  that  monarch  of  a  treacherous 
design  against  him,  he  went  again  to  Spain.  Hercne 
succeeded  in  equipping  another  expedhion  ;  but  how 
it  resulted  we  are  ignorant,  as  the  narrative  breaks  off 
at  this  point.  The  story  is  told  by  the  geographer 
Stiabo,  who  derived  it  from  materials  originally  fur- 
nished by  Eudoxus  himself. 


Achilles  dragging  the  dead  Body  of  Hector  around  tbe  Walla  ot  Troy. 


CHAPTETl  CXXXV. 

1546  to  1184  B.  C. 

Troy.  —  Foundation  of  the  Trojan  Monarchy 
—  Reign  of  PHam — The  Trojan  War. 

Troy,  or  lUum,  was  a  kingdom  of  small  extent, 
situated  within  the  geographical  limits  of  Mvsia,  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  [Tcllcspont,  tlie  southern  coast 
of  the  Proponlis,  and  the  northern  shore  of  the  iEgcan 
Sea.  This  territory,  at  its  greatest  extent,  was  not 
above  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  was  very  nar- 
row, being  shut  in  by  the  shores  of  three  seas,  and 
the  lofty  mountain  ridge  of  Ida.  It  was,  however, 
very  fertile  and  picturesque,  and  enjoyed  a  mild  cli- 
mate. Of  the  particular  origin  of  the  inhabitants  we 
have  no  account ;  but  they  were  celebrated,  in  very 
early  times,  for  their  activity  in  trade  and  the  urbanity 
of.  their  manners.  Some  authors  regard  them  as  a 
mixture  of  Greeks  and  Phrygians,  while  others  consider 
them  as  descendants  of  the  Assyrians. 

The  founder  of  the  Trojan  monarchy  was  said  to 
lie  Teucer  ;  bvit  neither  the  date  ii<ir  the  events  of  his 
ipign  are  known  with  accuracy.  He  was  succeeded 
\)v  DardanuH,  an  adventurer,  cfillcd  by  Homer  the 
son  of  Jupiter,  lie  is  represented  as  a  just  and  wise 
Mioriarch,  who  extended  the  boundaries  of  his  king- 
dom, and  miide  many  salutary  hvws.  He  built  a  city 
on  the  western  slope  of  Munnl  Ida,  overlooking  a 
beautiful  plain,  watered  by  the  lilvers  Simois  and 
Soamander,  which  afterwards  became  famous  in  poe- 
try. This  city  was  called,  after  his  own  name,  Dar- 
dana.  He  also  built  the  city  of  Thytiibra.  Dardanus 
IS  said  to  have  reigned  sixty-four  years.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hia  son  M-ictkonius,  wliose  prudent  conduct 
■  insured  him  tbe  obedience  and  esteem  of  his  «ubieots, 


and  maintained  his  kingdom  in  peace.  He  is  famous 
for  being  the  first  king,  in  this  part  of  the  world,  who 
gave  his  attention  to  the  breeding  and  training  of 

horses ;  he  was  also  the  first  who  harnessed  these  arn- 
mals  in  a  chariot.  By  trading  in  horses,  he  became 
very  rich.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  forty-six  years, 
and  to  have  left  his  kingdom  in  a.  slate  of  high  pros 
perlty- 

His  successor,  Trns,  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne 
than  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  city,  which  was 
destined  to  become  the  most  famous  in  all  Asia  Minor. 
This  was  huilt  in  the  plain  under  Mount  Ida,  and 
named,  from  its  founder,  Troy.  When  the  building 
of  the  city  was  well  advanced,  he  invited  the  neighbor- 
ing princes  to  assist  in  the  solemnities  of  its  dedication, 
but  omitted  Tantalus,  king  of  Sipylus.  This  monai-ch 
resented  the  affront,  and  seized  the  first  opportunity 
of  revenge.  Ganymede,  the  son  of  Tros,  having 
occasion  to  pass  through  his  territories  some  time 
afterwards,  was  seized  by  him,  and  exposed  to  such  ill 
treatment  as  caused  his  death.  The  Trojan  king  made 
war  upon  Tantahis,  in  retaliation  for  this  outrage;  but, 
being  unsuccessfid,  he  died  of  chagrin. 

Ilbis^  the  son  of  Tros,  next  ;i.sceuded  the  throne,  and 
carried  on  the  war  so  vigorously,  that  he  gained  many 
victories,  and  at  length  drove  Tantalus  out  of  Asi.^, 
and  possessed  himself  of  all  his  dominions.  Havin^r 
thus  revenged  liis  brother's  death,  ho  devoteil  the 
whole  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  territories 
and  the  enactment  of  just  and  salutary  laws.  After  a 
reign  of  forty  years,  he  died,  universally  lamented. 
According  to  some  accounts,  it  was  lilus  who  removed 
the  seat  of  government  from  Dardana  to  the  new  city 
in  the  plain,  on  which  account  it  received  the  name  of 
IlUon.     The  date  of  this  event  is  quite  uncertain 
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Lnomedon  was  the  next  king.  He  built  u  citadel  in 
Troy  with  the  treasures  which  he  took  from  the  tem- 
ples of  Apcllo  aod  Neptune  —  a  measure  which  gave 
deep  ofTence  to  many  of  his  subjeels,  and  subsequently 
led  the  way  to  great  calamities.  Jelsod  and  the  Argo- 
nauts, on  their  expedition  from  Greece  to  the  Euxine 
Sea  in  search  of  the  golden  fleece,  landed  on  tb<; 
3oast  of  Ti-oy,  and  were  treated  in  a  hostile  manner 
Dy  Laomedon.  This'  occasioned  a  war.  The  Greeks 
invaded  his  territories,  under  the  command  of  Hercu- 
les ;  of  the  five  sons  of  Laomedon,  all  wore  killed 
but  Priam,  who  was  taken  ])risoncr,  and  ransomed 
with  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Priam  succeeded  fjaomedon.  He  had  no  sooner 
established  himself  upon  the  tlu'one,  than  he  built  a 
strong  wall  round  tiie  city  of  Troy,  to  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  tlie  disasters  which  had  recently  hajipened. 
He  also  embellished  the  city  with  many  stately  towers, 
castles,  and  aqueducts,  maintained  a  numerous  army 
in  constant  pay,  conquered  several  of  the  neighboring 
states,  and  rose  to  such  a  height  of  power  and  celeb- 
rity, that  he  was  regarded  rather  as  king  of  Asia 
Minor  than  of  Troy. 

He  was  the  richest  and  most  powerful  of  all  tlie 
princes  of  his  line,  and  was  the  father  of  fifty  sons. 
When  he  surrounded  the  city  with  walls,  be  is  said 
to  have  changed  its  name  from  Troy  to  Pergavms. 
Queen  Hecuba,  liis  second  wife,  dreamed  that  one  of 
her  children  became  a  firehrand,  whicli  consumed  tlfe 
whole  city.  Priam  was  so  much  alarmed  at  ibis  por- 
tent, that  he  ordered  the  next  child  born  of  Hecuba  to 
he  exposed  in  a  desert  place  among  the  mountains. 
Notwithstanding  this,  the  boy  was  preserved  by  the 
care  of  his  mother,  and  privately  reared.  He  was 
named  Paris.  When  still  a  youth,  he  appeared 
at  the  court  of  Priam,  where  his  beautiful  person 
attracted  general  admiration.  Upon  this,  he  ventured 
to  discover  himself ;  and  the  king  was  so  fascinated 
with  his  beauty  and  accomplishments,  that  he  thought 
no  more  of  his  dream. 

Some  time  after  this,  Paris  undertook  an  expedition 
mto  Greece,  on  pretence  of  recovering  his  aunt 
HesioiJc,  who,  when  very  young,  had  been  carruid 
away  by  Hercules,  and  by  him  had  been  given  in 
marriage  to  Telamon.  The  story  of  this  event  is 
related  in  the  following  manner:  Laomedon,  king  of 
Troy,  and  the  father  of  Hcsionc,  had,  as  we  have 
Iready  related,  taken  the  treasures  of  the  temples  of 
Neptune  and  Apollo  for  political  uses,  under  a  promise 
of  repayment.  But,  being  unable  or  unwilling  to  per- 
form this  promise,  the  oracle  declared  that  he  must 
expiate  the  sacrilege  by  exposing  a  Trojan  virgin  to  a 
sea  monster.  Ilcsione  was  condemned  by  lot  to 
undergo  this  punishment ;  but  Hercules  slew  the  mon- 
ster, and  rescued  Hesione.-  This  tale  has  been  highly 
embellished  by  the  Greek  poets. 

Paris,  upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  was  received  in  the 
kindest  and  most  hospitable  manner  by  Menelaus,  the 
king  of  that  city.  But  the  young  Trojan,  falling  in 
love  with  Helen,  the  wife  of  his  host,  persuaded  bet- 
to  run  away  with  him.  Menelaus,  fired  with  indig- 
nation at  tliis  piece  of  treachery,  prevailed  upon  his 
brother  Agamemnon,  king  of  Argos,  to  espouse  bis 
ijuarrel.  By  their  joint  cfibrts,  all  the  other  Greek 
princes  were  brought  to  unite  in  itie  same  cause,  and 
[hey  bound  themselves,  by  an  oath,  either  to  recover 
Helen  or  to  overthrow  Troy.  Agamemnon  was 
hosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederacy.  Au- 


lis  was  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  expedition  ;  and 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Greeks  who  assembled  at 
this  place  formed  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  T!ie  fieet  in  which  they  embarked  for  Troy 
comprised  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  ;  they  had 
no  decks,  and  carried  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men  each.  The  most  celebrated  warriors  besides 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus,  were  Diomed,  Nestor, 
Ajax  Telamonius,  Ajax  Oileus,  Achilles,  Ulysses,  Pa- 
troclus,  and  Idomeneus. 

The  Gi'eeks  sailed  m]>  the  jEgeaii  Sea,  and  landed 
on  the  plain  of  Troy.  But  the  Trojans  were  a  brave 
and  warlike  people,  and  were  not  intimidated  at  the 
sight  of  this  formidable  armament.  Ulysses  and 
Menelaus  were  sent  to  Priam,  to  demand  the  restitu- 
tion of  Helen.  But  the  king,  in  opposition  to  the 
opinion  of  his  council,  refused  to  comply  with  the 
demand,  and  both  parties  made  prcpamtions  for  battle. 
The  Greeks  defeated  lho  Trojans  in  two  successive 
engagements,  but  soon  began  to  feel  a  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions. They  therefore  were  compelled  to  divide 
their  forces,  one  part  remaining  to  carry  on  the  siege, 
while  the  other  went  into  the  country  to  forage.  This 
gave  the  Trojans  leisure  to  negotiate  with  the  neigh- 
boring  states  for  assistance. "  Achilles,  in  the  mean 
time,  being  engaged  in  the  foraging  service,  captured 
several  towns,  and  acquired  a  valuable  booty  In  cattle, 
prisoners,  &c.  Nine  years  of  the  war  were  consumed 
in  various  plundering  and  military  operations,  during 
which  the  city  was  not  very  closely  blockaded  ;  so 
that  the  siege  of  Troy  did  not  properly  begin  till  the 
tenth  year.  At  this  time,  a  quarrel  arose  between 
Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  in  consequence  of  the 
former  having  seized  a  female  prisoner  which'the  lat- 
ter bad  obtained  in  one  of  his  plundering  excursions. 
Achilles  whhdrcw  his  troops  from  the  Greek  camp, 
and  kept  himself  apart,  taking  no  share  in  the  siege 
of  the  city. 

The  Trojans  were  commanded  by  Hector,  .^neas 
Deiphobus,  and  other  sons  of  Priam,  together  with 
Sar^edon,  Glaucus,  Memnon,  and  other  chiefs  of  theii 
auxiliaries.    They  had  the  advantage  in  several  en 

gannments,  and  made  a  great  slaughter  of  their  ene- 
n}\cs;  but  none  of  these  actions  were  decisive.  Ai 
length.  Hector  beat  the  Greeks  fairly  from  the  field, 
attacked  their  intrenched  camp,  forced  the  walls,  and 
set  fire  to  the  ships.  Victory  now  seemed  on  the 
point  of  declaring  for  the  Trojans. 

But  in  this  critical  conjuncture,  Patroclps,  the  friend 
and  companion  of  Achilles,  perceiving  the  distress  of 
his  countrymen,  advanced  to  their  relief,  and  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  Trojans.  After  performing  prodi- 
gies of  valor,  he  fell  by  the  band  of  Hector.  Achilles, 
furious  at  the  loss  of  his  friend,  immediately  forgot 
his  resentment  against  Agamemnon,  and  rushed  into 
the  thickest  of  the  fight.  The  tide  of  battle  now 
turned  against  the  Trojans ;  they  were  driven  back  to 
the  city,  and  in  a  subsequent  engagement  Hector  and 
Achilles  met  in  single  combat.  Hector  was  slain, 
and  his  body  dragged  round  the  walls  of  Troy  at  the 
chariot  wheels  of  his  conqucroj'. 

The  Trojans  having  lost  their  most  able  command- 
ers, reposed  their  last  hope  on  the  tamous  Palladium^ 
a  -statue  of  Minerva,  who  was  named  Pallas  in  Greek. 
This  was  said  to  have  dropped  into  the  city  directly 
from  heaven  ;  and  it  was  a  received  opinion,  that 
while  the  Palladium  remained  within  the  walls  of  Troy 
the  city  never  could  be  taken.    There  are  two  diffpr. 
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TROJAN  "WAR. 


ftnt  accounts  of  the  capture.  According  to  one  of 
,hese,  Antcnor  and  ^neas  treacherously  betrayed 
the  Pft,lladiuni  to  the  Greeks,  and  at  the  same  time 
threw  open  the  gates  of  the  city  at  night.  According 
to  the  other  account,  the  capture  was  effected  by  the 
stratagem  of  the  wooden  horse,  which  was  planned 
by  the  cunning  of  Ulysses.  A  huge,  hollow  structure, 
resembling  a  horse,  was  filled  wi^  armed  men,  and 
left  standing  in  the  plain,  while  the  Greeks  went  on 
board  their  ships,  and  sailed  to  the  Island  of  Tenedos, 
which  lay  not  far  distant.  By  an  artful  nisinccuvre 
the  Trojans  were  made  to  believe  that  this  horse  was 
an  offenng  to  Minerva,  and  that  they  would  acliieve  a 
great  triumph  by  carrying  it  into  t)ie  city.  Accord- 
ingly they  made  a  breach  in  the  wall,  and  transported 
the  horse  within.  In  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  Greeks 
broke  out  of  their  concealment,  and  set  the  city  on  fire. 
The  fleet,  on  a  signal  given,  sailed  back  from  Tenedos  ; 
the  army  landed  ;  Troy  was  taken  and  destroyed. 
This  event  is  usually  placed  about  the  year  1 184  B.  C. 


CPIAPTER  CXXXVI. 

B.  C.  U84  to  1200  A.  D. 

Probability  of  the  Tale  of  Troy  —  Alessandria 
Troas. 

Such  are  the  leading  incidents  of  the  story  of  the 
Iliad,  which  the  genius  of  the  Fatiier  of  Greek  poetry 
has  made  familiar  to  all  readers,  long  before  tlieir 
critical  faculties  are  called  into  exercise,  and  before 
they  are  tempted  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  histor- 
ical events  which  form  its  foundation.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  to  enter  upon  the  inquiry  without  some 
prepossessions  unfavorable  to  an  impartial  judgment. 
Many  learned  and  sagacious  critics  have  denied  the 
reality  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  regarded  the  poems  of 
Homer  as  having  no  more  truth  at  their  foundation  than 
John  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  This  opinion,  how- 
ever, seems  to  us  to  be  pronounced  without  sufficient 
gr'ound,  and  against  strong  evidence.  According  to 
the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  very  cogent  arguments 
should  be  required  to  induce  us  to  reject,  as  a  mere 
fiction, an  historical  tradition  so  ancient,  so  universally 
received,  so  definile,  and  so  interwoven  with  the  whole 
mass  of  the  national  recollections  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  as  that  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  leaders  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  claimed 
Agamemnon  as  their  ancestor. 

The  reality  of  the  Trojan  war  must,  therefore,  be 
admitted.  But,  beyond  this  historical  fact,  we  can 
scarcely  venture  a  step  with  certainty.  Its  cause  and  its 
issue,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  conducted,  and  the 
parties  engaged  in  it,  are  matters  so  compleleiy  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  that  all  attempts  to  throw  light 
jpon  those  parts  of  history  is  utterly  vain.  It  seems 
particularly  difficult  to  adopt  the  poetical  story  of  Helen, 
partly  on  account  of  its  inherent  improbability,  and 
partly  because  there  is  good  evidence  elsewhere  tliat 
Helen  is  altogether  a  mythological  jierson.  She  is 
classed  by  Herodotus  with  lo,  Europa,  and  Medea  — 
all  of  them  persons,  who,  on  distinct  grounds,  must  be 
referred  to  the  domain  of  mythology.  This  suspicion 
's  confirmed  by  all  the  particulars  of  the  legend  re- 
specting her — by  her  birth,  by  her  relation  to  the  divine 
twins,  Castor  and  Pollux,  whose  worship  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  ancient  forms  of  religion  in 


Greece,  and  by  the  divine  honors  paid  to  her  at  Sparta 
and  elsewhere.  But  a  still  stronger  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  reality  of  the  motive  assigned  by  Homer  foi 
the  Trojan  war,  is,  that  the  same  incident  occurs  in 
another  legend,  in  which  the  abduction  of  Helen  is 
ascribed  to  Theseus.  According  to  another  tradition, 
Helen  was  carried  away  by  Idas  and  Lynceus,  two 
heroes  of  Messene.  These  various  legends  seem  to 
prove  that  the  abduction  of  Helen  was  a  theme  for 
poetry  originally  independent  of  the  Trojan  war,  but 
whicli  might  easily  and  naturally  be  associated  with 
that  event  by  the  skill  of  a  great  poet. 

A.S  to  the  expedition  which  ended  in  the  fall  of  Troy 
while  the  leading  facts  are  so  uncertain,  it  must  bo 
hopeless  to  form  any  distinct  conception  of  its  details, 
No  more  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  enumeration 
of  the  Greek  forces  in  the  Iliad,  than  on  the  other 
parts  of  the  poem  which  have  a  more  poetical  aspect 
especially  as  it  appears  to  be  a  compilation  adapted  to 
a  later  state  of  things.  Thucydides  has  remarked 
that  the  numbers  of  the  armament  appear  to  be  exag- 
gerated by  the  poet,  which  we  may  very  readily  believe. 
The  son  of  Hercules  is  introduced  in  the  Iliad  as 
saying,  "  My  father  came  here  with  no  more  than  six 
ships  and  few  men;  yet  he  laid  Ilion  waste,  and  made 
her  streets  desolate."  This  is  a  great  contrast  to  the 
effiirls  and  success  of  Agamemnon,  who,  with  his 
twelve  lumdred  ships  and  one  hundred  thousand  men, 
lay  ten  years  before  the  ciiy  —  ofien  ready  to  abandon 
the  enterprise  in  despair,  and  at  last  indebted  for  vic- 
tory to  an  unexpected  turn  of  affairs. 

it  has  been  conjectured  that,  after  the  first  capture 
by  Hercules,  the  city  was  more  strongly  fortified,  and 
rose  rapidly  in  power  during  the  reign  of  Priam  ;  but 
this  supposition  can  hardly  reconcile  the  imagination 
to  the  transition  from  the  six  sKips  of  Hercules  to  the 
vast  host  of  Agamemnon.  On  the  other  hand,  thero 
is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  motives  of  the  expedition,  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture may  have  drawn  warriors  together  from  all  parts 
of  Greece ;  and  thus  it  may  have  deserved  the  char- 
acter, which  is  uniformly  ascribed  to  it,  of  a  national 
enterprise.  The  presence  of  several  distinguished 
chiefs,  each  attended  hv  a  small  band,  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  explain  tlie  ce'ebrity  of  the  achievement,  and 
to  account  for  the  sikx-css  which  ibllowed  it. 

Though  there  r.nn  bo  no  donbt  that  the  object  of  the 
enterprise  was  accomplished,  it  seems  to  be  also  clear 
that  a  Trojan  state  survived  the  fall  of  Ilion.  An  his- 
torian of  great  authority  on  this  subject,  both  from  Ins 
age  and  his  country  —  Xanthus  the  Lydian  —  affirms 
that  the  Trojan  dominion  was  finally  overthrown  by  an 
invasion  of  the  Phrygians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  which 
crossed  over  from  Europe  to  Asia  after  the  Trojan 
war.  This  is  indirectlv  confirmed-  by  the  testimony 
of  Homer,  who  introduces  Neptune  predicting  that  the 
posterity  of  ^neas  should  long  continue  to  reign  over 
the  Trojans,  after  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  Priam. 

Not  far  from  the  site  of  ancient  Troy  was  afler 
ward  built  a  city  called  Alexandria  Truas.  It  owed 
its  founilation  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  instead  of 
marking  his  conquering  course  l)y  mere  bloodshed  anc 
devastation,  wisely  provided  more  lasting  and  honor- 
able monuments  of  his  passage  through  the  countries 
which  he  subdued  —  causing  cities  and  towns  to  be 
erected,  and  forming  plans  for  their  future  improve- 
ment and  prosperity.  As  his  stay  in  one  place  was 
commonly  short,  the  execution  of  his  designs  ims 
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committed  to  the  governors  whom  he  appointed.  Al- 
exandria Troaa  was  one  of  eighteen  cities  which  bore 
the  conqueror's  name.  It  was  begun  by  Anligonus,  one 
Cif  the  gciieriils  of  Alexander,  and  from  liim  it  was  at  first 
called  Aniigonui.  But  Lysimachus,  to  whom,  as  a  suc- 
cessor of  Alexander,  it  devolved,  changed  the  name  to 
Alexandria.  It  was  seated  on  a  hill,  sloping  to  the  sey, 
and  divided  from  Mount  Ida  by  a  deep  valley.  On 
each  side  is  an  extensive  plain  with  watercourses.  In 
the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  king  of 
Syria,  this  city  was  eminent  for  its  fidelity  to  the  re- 
public, and  it  enjoyed  the  same  political  privileges  as 
an  Italian  city.  Under  Augustus,  it  received  a  Roman 
colony,  and  increased ;  it  was  inferior  to  no  city  of 
the  same  name  except  the  capital  of  Egypt. 

Alexandria  Troas  had  a  magnificent  aqueduct,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  stiil  to  be  seen.  The  history  of 
this  noble  and  useful  structure  affords  ,  an  illustrious 
instance  of  imperial  and  private  liberality.  An 
Athenian  named  Julius  Atticus,  after  being  reduced 
to  great  povorlv,  discovered  an  immense  treasure  in 
un  old  'house  in  Athens.  The  sum  was  so  great  that 
he  dared  not  make  use  of  it,  and  he  wrote  to  the  em- 
peror Nerva  at  Rome,  informing  him  of  the  discovery, 
and  desiring  to  know  his  pleasure  respecting  it.  The 
good-natured  emperor  replied,  "  Use  it."  .Tulius,  still 
doubtful  of  his  safety  in  appropriating  so  much  wealth, 
wrote  again,  saying  it  was  too  much  for  one  man  to 
use.  "  Then  abuse  it,"  replied  the  emperor.  Tlie 
riches  of  Julius  were  inherited  by  his  son  Herodes 
A-tticus,  who  was  born  at  Marathon,  carefully  educated 
under  the  most  eminent  masters,  and  became  so  fa- 
mo;^  for  learning  and  eloquence,  that  he  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  man  of  his  age.  His  generosity 
'equalled  his  wealth,  and  was  as  noble  as  it  was  exten- 
sive. He  was  raised  to  the  Roman  consulate  A.  D. 
143,  and  presided  over  the  free  cities  of  Asia.  See- 
ing that  Alexandria  Troas  was  destitute  of  commodi- 
ous baths,  and  of  water,  except  such  as  was  procured 
from  muddy  wells  and  cisterns,  he  wrote  to  the  empe- 
ror Adrian,  requesting  him  not  to  suffer  an  ancient 
and  maritime  city  to  be  destroyed  by  drouglit,  but  to 
make  an  appro|)riation  of  money  for  building  an  aque- 
duct. Adrian  complied,  and  appointed  him  to  super- 
intend die  work.  The  appropriation  was  three  hun- 
dred myriads  of  drachms;  but,  tliis  being  In.sullicieut, 
Herodes  expended  seven  liundred  myriads,  paying  the 
overplus,  equal  to  about  eight  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, out  of  his  own  pocket.  This  was  but  one  of  the 
few  instances  of  his  liberality.  The  magnificent 
buildings  which  he  erected  were  the  ornaments  of 
Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  Italy.  Statues  were  erected 
to  him,  and  cities  vied  with  each  other  in  honoring 
their  common  benefactor.  Several  of  them' still  retain 
durable  monuments  of  his  splendid  liberality. 

The  Christian  religion  was  early  established  at  Troas, 
and  this  is  the. city  at  which  St.  Paul  left  his  cloak,  for 
which  he  writes  in  one  of  his  epistles.  There  is  a 
legend  of  the  fifth  century  respecting  Bishop  Sylva- 
nus,  of  this  place.  A  ship  on  the  stocks  could  not  be 
launched  for  some  reason,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
possessed  by  a  demon.  It  was  of  enormous  size, 
and  intended  for  transporting  large  columns,  like  the 
one  which  conveyed  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  from  .Egvpt 
to  Paris.  The  bishop  was  requested  to  drive  away  the 
demon  which  prevented  the  ship  from  moving.  Going 
down  to  the  beach,  lie  [iraycd,  and,  taking  hold  of  a 
•npe,  called  on  the  mu-ltitude  to  assist.    As  the  story 
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is  told,  the  ship  readily  obeyed,  and  glided  at  once 
into  the  sea. 

Under  the  Greek  emperors,  Alexandria  Troas  de- 
clined, and  had  probably  fallen  to  ruin  before  the 
e.-itinction  of  the  empire.  Many  houses  and  public 
buildings  at  Constantinople  have  since  been  raised 
with  its  materials.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  ruins  of 
the  city  are  still  very  extensive,  and  all  travellers  are 
struck  with  their  grand  and  colossal  character.  The 
city  wall  is  standing;  the  remains  of  the  aqueduct 
extend  for  miles  ;  and  the  theatre  and  baths  are  yet  in 
good  preservation. 


CHAPTER  CXXXVU. 

1500  to  980  B,  C 

Ionia.  — Migration  of  the  lonians  from  Greece 
—  Androclus  —  Constitution  of  the  Ionian 

States.  ' 

This  portion  of  Asia  Minor  was  bounded  north  by 
MoVm,  east  by  Lydia  and  Caria,  south  by  (^arla,  and 
west  by  the  jEgcan  Sea.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  lonians,  a  tribe  or  nation  of  Greeks  who  emigrated 
to  this  country,  and  built  twelve  cities  here.  It  has 
been-supposed  that,  previous  to  the  Trojan  war,  many 
Greeks  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor;  and  in  fact  the 
earliest  known  people  in  the  western  part  of  this  re- 
gion difiered  little  In  their  language  and  manners 
from  the  people  of  Greece.  Some  of  the  towns  on 
the  coast  were  inhabited  by  a  race  so  unquestionably 
Grecian  and  at  so  early  a  period,  that  the  antiquariant. 
of  aftertimes — who  were  unwilling  to  allow  any  thing 
to  be  Greek  that  did  not  originate  in  the  territory  of 
Greece  —  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  establish- 
ment. Miletus,  one  of  the  Ionian  cities  mentioned  by 
Homer  in  his  catalogue,  and  Tecs  and  Smyrna,  are 
said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  Grecian  towns  before  the 
Trojan  war. 

How  or  when  the  Ionian  settlements  were  founded, 

we  have  no  history  to  tell  us.  An  ancient  Greek 
legend  treats  of  a  great  event,  called  the  Ionic  migra- 
tion, about  one  hundred  and  foily  years  after  the 
Trojan  war.  According  to  this  account,  the  settlers 
were  led  by  Androclus  and  Neleus,  the  sons  of  Co- 
drus,  king  of  Athens.  A  great  multitude  followed 
them,  including  many  Athenians,  and  the  Ionian  and 
Messenian  families  which  had  been  driven  by  the  con- 
quests of  the  Dorians  to  seek  refuge  in  Athens, 
These  advcnturere  seized  upon  the  finest  spots  of  land 
along  tlie  sea-coast,  and  there  formed  permanent 
establishments.  An  island  closely  adjoining  the  shore 
on  a  tongue  of  land,  connected  with  the  continent  by 
a  narrow  isthmus,  and  containing  a  hill  sufficiently 
lofty  for  a  citadel,  or  acropolis,  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  most  favorable  situation  for  a  Grecian 
colonial  settlement.  Most  of  the  Ionic  cities  con- 
form to  this  description.  Twelve  of  these  became 
very  flourishing  and  important  places,  namely,  Mile- 
tus, Myus,  Priene,  Samos,  Ephesus,  Colophon,  Lebc- 
dus,  Teos,  Eiythraj,  Chios,  Cla7.oniena3,  and  PhocEca. 
At  a  later  period,  Smyrna  was  detached  from  the 
yEolians,  and  added  to  the  Ionian  confederacy. 

Asiatic  Ionia,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Herodo- 
tus, was  the  finest  country,  and  enjoyed  the  most  favor- 
able climate.  In  the  world.  It  included  the  islandn 
of  Chios  and  Samos,  with  a  few  smaller  ones,  and 
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extended  not  more  than  forty  miles  inland.  Almost  all  | 
the  towns  are  represented  as  having  been  fomnled  on 
some  preexisting  settlement  of  the  Carians,  Lelegos, 
Cretans,  Lydians,  or  Pelasgians.  In  some  cases,  the 
old  inhabitants  were  vanquished  in  war,  slain,  or  ex- 
pelled ;  in  other  cases,  they  were  allowed  to  combine 
with  the  new  settlers,  and  tfie  Grecian  cities,  thus  con- 
stituted,"acquired  a  considerable  tinge  of  Asiatic  cus- 
toms and  feelings.  What  is  related  by  Herodotus 
respecting  the  settlement  of  Nileus  and  his  emigrants  at 
Miletus  is  remarkable.  Tliey  took  out  with  them  from 
Athens,  he  says,  no  women,  bu  (.found  wives  in  theCavian 
women  of  the  country,  whose  husbands  and  fathers  they 
overcame  and  put  to  death.  The  women,  thus  vio- 
lently seized,  manifested  their  repugnance  by  taking  a 
solemn  oath  among  themselves,  that  they  would  never 
eat  with  their  new  husbands,  nor  ever  call  them  by 
their  personal  names.  This  same  pledge  they  imposed 
upon  their  daughters  ;  but  how  long  the  practice  lasted 
we  are  not  informed  ;  it  rather  seems,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  the  historian,  that  traces  of  it  were  visible 
even  in  his  day  in  the  family  customs  of  Miletus. 
The  population  of  this  greatest  of  the  Ionic  cities 
must  therefore  have  been  half  of  Carian  blood,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  was  more  or 
less  the  case  with  the  other  settlements. 

Androclus  fixed  his  residence  at  Ephesus  ;  and  his 
authority  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  extended  over  all 
the  other  settlements.  Monarchical  government,  liow- 
ever,  appears  to  have  soon  given  way  to  republican 
institutions,  each  community  forming  a  separate  gov- 
ernment for  itself.  All  the  cities  were  bound  together 
in  a  confederacy.  They  had  a  general  council,  or 
congress,  called  the  Pan-Ionion^  which  held  its  ses- 
sions originally  in  a  desert  spot  on  the  promontory  of 
Mycale,  and  offered  sacrifices  to  Neptune,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  lonians. 
Afterwards,  when  the  country  was  disturbed  by  wars, 
a  more  secure  situation  was  found  necessary,  and  the 
place  of  meeting  was  fixed  near  Ephesus. 

Few  of  the  Greek  colonies  were  founded  with  any 
view  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  mother  country. 
The  leaders  were  often  no  better  than  pirates,  not 
much  unlike  the  Buccaneers  who  formed  so  powerful 
a  confederacy  in  the  West  Indies  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Their  common  practice  was  to  seize  on  a  por- 
tion of  a  coast  inhabited  by  a  barbarous  race,  make 
slaves  of  the  natives,  and  set  them  to  cultivating  the 
land,  while  they  continued  their  cruises  at  sea.  When 
a  Grecian  state,  by  a  public  act,  scut  out  a  colonv, 
the  purpose  was,  generally,  no  more  than  to  deliver 
the  community  from  numbers  too  great  for  its  territory, 
or  to  get  rid  of  ftictious  citizens  whose  rank  and  power 
at  home  were  unequal  to  their  ambition.  For  the 
most  part,  therefore,  in  the  colonies,  as  in  Greece  it- 
self, every  considerable  town  claimed  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and,  unless  oppressed  by  a  powerful 
neighbor,  maintained  itself  by  its  own  strength  and 
alliances. 

Ionia  rivalled  Greece  in  science  and  the  fine  arts, 
if,  indeed,  the  former  be  not  allowed  to  claim  the  first 
rank.  In  extent  of  maritime  communication,  the 
colonies  far  exceeded  the  mother  country.  But  the 
Ionian  states,  jealous  of  their  separate  independence, 
had  scarcely  any  political  connection  with  the  mother 
country,  and  little  with  one  another.  The  several 
cities,  mdeed,  mauitained  a  union  in  religion,  and  had 
their  common  sacrifices ;  but  the  Pan-Ionioa  was  but  a 


congress  of  ministers  from  independent  states.  I 
lacked  the  authority  to  enforce  its  own  resolutions.  Ii 
could  make  no  provision  either  against  foreign  ene- 
mies or  for  the  maintenance  of  interna!  tranquillity. 
There  was  no  common  treasure,  nor  tribunal,  nor 
magistrate,  nor  law.  The  Ionic  union  seems,  in  faci, 
to  have  been  very  similar  to  the  confederacy  of  the 
American  states  previous  to  the  establishment  of  tlu! 
federal  constitution. 

No  materials  exist  for  a  history  of  Ionia  as  a  polit- 
ical community ;  hut  the  inhabitants  soon  attained  to 
a  very  high  degree  of  prosperity.  Miletus  alone  is 
said  to  have  founded  seventy-five  towns,  or  colonies. 
They  became  wealthy,  refined,  and  luxurious.  Wlier- 
ever  tiie  spirit  of  etiterprise  diffused  their  settlemetils, 
they  perceived,  on  the  slightest  comparison,  the  supe- 
riority of  their  own  religion,  language,  institutions, 
and  manners  ;  and  the  dignity  of  their  character  and 
sentiments  eminently  distinguished  them  from  the 
general  mass  of  the  people  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact,  and  whom  they  justly  denominated  barbarians. 
Some  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
Ibniana  far  surpassed  the  European  Greeks  in  pros- 
perity and  mental  cultivation.  While  ancient  Greece 
was  harassed  with  intestine  divisions,  and  exposed  on 
its  northern  frontier  to  the  hostility  of  the  neighboring 
barbarians,  the  eastern  colonies  enjoyed  profound 
peace,  and  flourished  in  the  vicinity  of  Phrygia  and 
Lydia,  the  best  cultivated  and  most  wealthy  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  and,  perhaps,  of  the  ancient  world. 

Such  advantages  could  not  be  neglected  by  men 
who  had  genius  to  conceive  and  courage  to  execute 
the  most  arduous  designs.  W"ith  the  utmost  industry 
and  perseverance,  the  Ionian  Greeks  improved  ain^ 
ennobled  the  useful  and  elegant  arts  which  they  found 
already  in  practice  among  the  Lydians  and  Phrygians. 
They  incorporated  the  music  of  those  nations  with 
theu'  own.  Their  poetry  far  excelled  all  that  pagiui 
antiquity  could  boast.  They  rivalled  the  skill  of  theii 
I  neighbors  in  moulding  clay  and  casting  brass.  ■  They 
appear  to  have  been  the  first  people  in  the  world  whc 
made  statues  of  marble.  The  Doric  and  Ionic  orders 
of  architecture  perpetuate  in  their  names  the  honoi 
of  their  inventors.  Painting  was  first  reduced  to  rule 
and  practised  with  success  by  these  people,  and,  dur- 
ing the  sevenfli  century  before  Christ,  the  lonians  sur- 
passed all  their  neigltbors,  and  even  the  Phoenicians 
in  the  arts  of  design,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
magnificent  presents  which  the  oracle  of  Delphi  re- 
ceived from  the  Lydian  kings  were  chiefly  the  pro- 
ductions of  Ionian  artists.  In  the  following  century. 
Ionia  became  further  distinguished  by  giving  birth  tc 
philosophy. 


CHAPTER  CXXXVIIT. 

980  S.  C.  to  A.D.  60. 

The  Cimmerians  in  Ionia  —  The  Lydtans  ~ 
The  Persians  —  Miletus. 

The  first  formidable  enemies  with  whom  the  lonians 
were  obliged  to  contend  were  the  barbarous  Cimme- 
rians, who,  being  driven  from  the  banks  of  the  Euxiue 
by  a  Scythian  horde  still  fiercer  than  themselves, 
overran,  with  irresistible  violence,  the  finest  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor.  Their  irruption  had  more  the  efi'ec/ 
of  a  swarm  of  locusts,  an  inundation,  or  a  hurricane 
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than  of  an  expedition  devised  and  conducted  by  the 
reason  of  men.  Most  of  the  Greek  cities  suffered  in 
common  with  those  of  the  other  states  of  Asia  Minor ; 
but  the  tempest  soon  spent  Its  force,  the  inhabitants 
recovered  from  the  terror  inspired  by  these  marauders, 
and,  within  a  few  years  after  their  departure,  the 
Ionian  and  jEolian  colonies,  who  seem  to  have  trans- 
ported their  ancient  enmities  into  their  new  acquisi- 
tions, totally  forgot  ihcir  recent  and  cominon  danger, 
and  engaged  in  cruel  domestic  wars.  But  these  un- 
natural dissensions  were  soon  repressed  by  the  grow- 
ing power  of  the  Lydians,  which,  extending  itself  on 
all  sides,  finally  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  as  we  have  related  in  another  cluipter. 

The  first  attempt  of  a  Lydian  monarch  to  reduce 
the  Grecian  states,  recorded  in  history,  was  that  of 
Gyges,  about  the  year  700  B.  C.  Deficient  as  their 
political  connection  was,  he  found  among  them  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  a  republican 
spirit  of  bravery,  which  the  Asiatics  in  general  did  not 
possess.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  upon  Miletus  and 
Smyrna,  but  he  took  Colophon.  The  sti'ength,  however, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Lydia,  perseveringly  exerted,  was 
too  great  for  these  Uttlc  commonwealths  to  resist. 
Ardyes,  the  son  and  successor  of  Gyges,  succeeded  in 
capturing  Miletus  and  Friene.  By  the  Irruption  of  the 
(l^immcrians,  however,  the  power  of  the  Lydian  mon- 
archy was  siiaken,  and  some  of  the  Grecian  states 
apjjear  to  have  regained  their  uidependence.  We  find 
Sadyattes,  the  son  of  Ardyes,  lowai-d  the  end  of  his 
reign,  engaged  In  war  whh  the  Miiesians,  and  tiie 
contest  was  continued  or  resumed  by  his  son  Aly- 
altes. 

Miletus  was  then  the  richest  and  most  populous  of 
all  the  Ionian  cities.  None  of  the  greater  powei"s 
having  directed  their  attention  toward  maritime  aiFairs, 
the  naval  force  of  the  little  Grecian  states  gave  them 

consequence  ;  and  that  of  MUctits  was  superior  to  any 
other.  The  Lydian  raonat'ch  had  none  io  oppose  It 
except  what  he  might  command  from  his  subject 
Greeiis,  Tlie  manner  in  which  he  carried  on  the  war 
was  thus:     Marching  into  tiie  Milesian  terrhory,  a 

j  little  before  harvest-time,  with  military  pomp  and  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments,  he  cut  down  all  the  corn, 
vines,  olives,  and  other  valuable  trees.  This  brought 
the  inhabitants  out  of  the  city  to  defend  their  fields, 
and  the  king  was  enabled  thus  to  cause  them  two  severe 
defeats.  The  war  continued  eleven  years,  the  Mile- 
sians obstinately  defending  themselves, and  the  Lydians 
every  year  setting  fire  to  their  fields  and  destroying 
the  harvests.  In  one  of  these  conflagrations,  the 
flames,  driven  by  a  high  wind,  caught  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  in  Miletus,  and  consumed  the  whole  edifice. 

In  the  twelfth  year  of  tlie  war,  Alyattes  was  seized 
widi  a  dangerous  illness,  and,  in  this  state,  was  fdled 
with  superstitious  fear  at  the  recollection  of  his  impiety 

!  in  causing  the  '( mnlo  to  be  burnt.  He  despatched 
messengers  to  the  Delphian  oracle  to  Inquire  by  what 
means  he  could  alleviate  his  distress  of  mind.  The 
oracle  refused  to  give  him  an  answer  till  he  had  re- 
built the  temple.  The  king  sent  ambassadors  to 
Miletus,  proposing  a  suspension  of  arms  till  this  work 
should  be  accomplished.  He  supposed  the  inhabitants 
to  be  reduced  to  great  extremities  by  the  long  war, 
and  that,  on  tlie  expiration  of  the  truce,  he  would  find 
it  an  easy  matter  to  resume  the  war  and  capture  the 
city.  The  Milesians,  being  advised  of  the  approach  of 
*he  anib'is^^ndot-.  just  before  they  arrived,  opened  their 


magazines,  spread  their  tables  in  the  streets,  and  aban 
doned  themselves  to  feasting  and  jollity.  The  ambassa- 
dors, who  had  expected  to  witness  nothing  but  a 
spectacle  of  famine  and  suffering,  were  struck  with 
astonishment  at  the  sight  of  this  abundance,  and  made 
such  a  report,  on  their  return  to  Sardis,  the  Lydian 
capital,  that  the  king  immediately  granted  honorable 
terms  of  peace  to  Miletus. 

The  kings  of  Lydia,  notwithstanding  their  great 
military  power,  and  the  advantages  thov  [losscssed  in 
holding  all  the  surrounding  territory,  were  unubie  to  con- 
quer the  city  of  Miletus,  which,  by  its  naval  enterprise 
alone,  was  able  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  land  armies 
of  its  enemies.  Croesus  repeated  the  attempts  of  his 
predecessors  to  gain  possession  of  this  city,  but  with- 
out effect.  After  a  time,  the  Milesians  appear  to  have 
made  a  treaty  with  him,  acknowledging  a  certain 
degree  of  dependence  upon  him,  with  the  obligation  of 
ti'ibute.  A  similar  treaty  was  made  with  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  when  he  overthrew  the  power  of  Crcesus;  and 
thus  Miletus  was  saved  from  the  ravages  of  war,  which 
desolated  all  the  other  Ionian  cities  at  this  period  of 
their  history. 

Under  the  Persian  dominion,  the  lonians  appear  to  I 
have  been  allowed  to  retain  their  old  forms  oi'  muni- 
cipal government,  the  conquerors  merely  exacting  a 
Tribute  as  a  token  of  dependence.    In  almost  every 
one  of  these  cities  were  two  parties  —  the  aristocratic 
and  the  democratic  :    the  Persian  kings  and  their 
satraps  generally  favored  the  former.    In  the  reign  of 
Darius,  the  whole  of  Ionia  was  excited  to  revolt  by  the 
intrigues  and  ambitious  schemes  of  Histiteus,  who  had 
been  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  Miletus,  his  native 
city,  through  the  influence  of  the  Persian  monarch. 
The  Athenians  were  drawn  into  this  war,  and  sent  a 
force  to  Asia  Minor,  which  captured  and  burnt  Sardis — 
the  seat  of  the  Persian  authority  in  this  quarter.  Bui 
ihfs  insult  was  speedily  avrngod  by  the  Peraian  satraps  ■ 
the  Milesians  were  rcpoau:ii[y  overthrown  in  battle 
their  city  was  besieged  by  sea  and  land,  and  finally 
taken  by  storm,  (497  B.  C.)    Such  of  the  inhabilanls 
as  were  unable  to  save  themselves  by  flight  were 
either  put  to  the  sword  or  made  |irisoners,  and  carried  i 
off  to  the  heart  of  Asia  by  the  conquerors.    Tliese  j 
captives  were  at  length  settled  by  Darius  in  ihe  lerri-  ) 
tory  of  Ampc,  near  the  mouth  of  [he  '1 'gris.    This  ; 
drealful  calamity  of  Miletus  —  a  city  whxh  was  the 
pride  and  ornament  of  Asiatic  Greece  —  so  much  affect- 
ed the  Athenians,  that  when  Phrynicus,  the  tragic  poet, 
introduced  on  the  stage  a  play  entitled  the  Capture 
of  Miletus,  the  whole  audience  burst  into  tears.  The 
poet  was  condemned  to  pay  a  heavy  fine  for  disturbing 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen  with  such  mournful  , 
recollections,  and  the  representation  of  his  play  was  \ 
forbidden !  i 
,  Miletus  was  given  up  to  llie  Carians  by  the  Persian  i 
conquerors,  and  seems,  after  a  considerable  time,  tc 
have  recovered  some  portioji  of  its  former  prosperity. 
The  authoi'ity  of  the  king  of  Persia  was  still  main- 
tained here  when  Alexander  began  hiS  expedition  into 
Asia.    After  the  victory  of  the  Granicus,  he  marched  | 
to  Miletus:  but  the  inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  pres-  | 
ence  of  a  Persian  army  and  fleet,  stationed  at  Mycale 
refused  to  open  their  gates  to  him,  upon  which  he  took 
the  city  by  assault' — but  treated  the  citizens  with  clem 
ency.    From  the  Macedonian  dominion  tlie  Ionian 
cities  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Miletus 
is  mentioned  as  a  flourishing  city  by  Strabo,  Pliny. and 
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Pausamus.  It  appears  from  tho  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
that  St.  Paul  visited  this  city,  and  Kojourned  some  days 
liere,  on  his  return  from  Macedonia  and  Troas,  and  that 
he  summoned  hither  Ihc  elders  of  the  Ephesian  church, 
to  whom  he  delivered  an  affectionate  farewcli  address. 
With  the  decline  of  the  Byzanthie  empire  Miletus  fell 
to  ruin,  under  the  ravages  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks, 
and  the  spot  on  which  it  stood  can  hardly  be  identified 
at  the  present  day ! 


CHAPTER  CXXXIX. 

The  Milesian  Tales  —  Story  of  Cupid  and 
Psyche. 

The  inhahitants  of  Asia  Minor,  who  possessed  one 
of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe,  were  addicted  to 
every  species  of  luxury  and  enjoyment.  By  their  early 
intercourse  with  the  Persians,  they  imbibed  the  taste 
for  amusing  and  elegant  fiction,  wliicli  had  its  origin 
among  the  Oriental  nations.  The  Milesians,  who  spoke 
the  soft  and  beautiful  Ionic  dialect  in  the  greatest  puri- 
ty, excelled  all  their  neighbors  in  ingenuity  and  eager 
thii^t  for  novelty.  They  were  the  first  Greek  imita- 
tors of  the  Persian  art  of  story-telling.  The  Milesian 
Tales  were  famous  in  the  ancient  world ;  but  these 
fictions,  once  so  celebrated,  have  all  perished.  Little 
is  known  of  thern,  except  that  they  were  not  of  a  very 
rigid  morality,  and  that  they  wertj,  for  the  most  part, 
the  production  of  an  author  named  Aristides.  Some 
idea,  however,  may  he  formed  of  them  from  the  stories 
of  Parthenius  of  Nice,  who  appears  to  have  copied, 
or  at  least  imitated,  the  Milesian  tales.  Those  of  Par- 
thenius are  about  forty  in  number,  and  appear  to  be 
mere  sketches.  They  consist  of  accounts  of  every 
species  of  intrigue  and  adventure,  in  love  affairs.  The 
principal  characters  generally  come  to  a  deplorable 
end  —  though  seldom  proportioned  to  what  they  merit 
by  their  vices. 

The  Milesian  Tales  found  their  way  into  Italy  even 
before  they  were  generally  known  in  Greece.  They 
were  received  with  eagerness  and  imitated  by  the 
Sybarites  —  the  most  luxurious  nation  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  These  imitations,  if  we  may  judge  from  a 
Solitary  specimen,  preserved  by  -^lian,  were  of  a 
facetious  character,  and  designed  to  promote  merri- 
ment. "A  pedagogue  was  once  walking  along  the 
street  in  company  with  his  pupil.  The  boy  happened 
to  get  hold  of  a  fig,  which  he  was  about  to  eat,  when 
his  tutor  interru|ited  him  by  a  long  sermon  against 
luxury  and  the  indulgence  of  tiie  appetite;  and  then, 
snatcliing  the  fig  from  bis  hand,  devoured  it  whh  the 
utmost  greediness."  With  this  tale  iElian  was  so 
much  entertained,  that,  as  he  informs  us,  ho  learnt  it 
by  heart,  and  committed  it  to  writing  —  as  he  did  not 
grudge  mankind  a  hearty  laugh.  Many  of  the  Ko- 
mans,  it  appears,  were  as  easily  amused  as  iElian ;  for 
these  stories  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  for  a  long 
time  in  their  original  language,  and  at  length,  in 
the  time  of  Sulla,  the  dictator,  they  were  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  by  Sisenna,  prsetor  of  Sicily,  and 
author  of  a  history  of  Rome.  Plutarch  informs 
us  that  when  Crassus  was  defeated  by  the  Parthians, 
the  conquerors  found  volumes  of  the  Milesian  Tales 
m  the  tents  of  the  Roman  soldiers. 

The  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  in  the  Golden  Ass 
nf  Apuleius,  is  unquestionably  of  the  Milesian  charac- 


ter. We  give  an  epitome  of  this  tale,  no  less  on 
account  of  the  beauty  of  the  fiction  than  as  a  specimen 
of  this  mode  of  composition  among  the  ancients. 

A  certain  king  bad  three  daughters,  of  whom  the 
youngest  and  most  lovely  was  named  Psyche.  Her 
charms,  indeed,  were  so  wonderful  that  her  father's 
subjects  began  to  adore  her,  and  to  pay  that  homage 
to  a  mortal  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  the 
goddess  Venus.  The  exasperated  deity  commands 
her  son  Cupid  to  avenge  her  on  this  rival  by  inspiring 
Psyche  with  a  passion  for  some  unworthy  object.  But 
while  employed  in  executing  tliis  oi-der,  Cupid  himself 
becomes  enamored  of  the  princess.  Meanwhile,  in 
obedience  to  the  response  of  an  oracle,  Psyche  is 
exposed  on  a  barren  rock,  where  she  is  destined  to 
become  the  prey  of  a  monster ;  but  Zephyr  appears 
for  her  relief,  and  wafts  lier  1o  a  gi'oen  and  dpiightfui 
valley.  Here  she  enjoys  a  retixtsliing  sleep,  and,  on 
awaking,  perceives  a  grove,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
a  fountain,  and  near  the  fountain  Is  a  splendid  paia.rp.. 
The  roof  of  this  striicture  was  sup[)orted  by  golden 
pillars,  the  walls  were  covered  with  silver,  and  every 
species  of  animal  was  represented  in  exquisite  statuan 
at  the  portal. 

Pysche  enters  this  building,  where  she  finds  a  splen 
did  feast  prepared.  She  hears  a  voice  inviting  hei 
to  pai-take  of  the  repast,  but  no  one  appears.  Aftei 
the  banquet  is  removed,  her  ears  are  struck  witli 
the  notes  of  a  delightful  concert  —  but  the  musicians 
are  unseen.  In  this  enchanting  resixience,  sho  is 
■  espoused  and  visited  every  night  by  Cupid.  Her  hus- 
.  band,  however,  is  always  invisible,  and  forbids  all 
attempt  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  informing  her  that  hej 
happiness  depends  on  her  obedience  to  this  injunction 
Aiier  a  while,  Cupid,  being  earnestly  solicited  by  her, 
reluclanlly  consents  that  her  sisfei's  shall  be  allowed 
to  visit  the  enchanted  palace.  When  they  have  satiated 
their  curiosity  by  an  inspection  of  its  v/ooders,  they 
arc  filled  with  envy,  and  try  to  persuade  Psyclie  that 
her  husband  is  a  serpent  who  will  ultimately  devoui 
her.  She  is  alarmed,  and  resolves  to  satisfy  herself 
whether  this  be  true  or  not  by  the  evidence  of  her 
eyes.  Gearing  a  lamp  in  one  hand,  and  a  dagger  )ii 
the  other  —  to  destroy  him  should  he  prove  to  be  a  ser- 
pent —  she  approaches  the  couch  of  her  husband  while 
he  is  asleep.  She  discovers  him  to  be  "no  monster, 
but  a  perfect  model  of  beauty.  In  her  agitation,  she 
spills  from  the  lamp  a  drop  of  scalding  oii  on  his 
shoulder.  Cupid  awakes,  and  in  a  fit  of  irritation, 
flees  from  her  presence,  leaving  her  a  prey  to  remorae 
and  dcispair.  The  enchanted  garden  and  the  gorgeous 
palace  vajush  with  him  ! 

Psyche  then  finds  herself  alone  on  the  iiank  of  a 
river.  The  sylvan  deity  Pan  takes  her  under  bis  pro- 
tection. She  wajiders  through  the  country,  and  visits 
successively  the  kingdoms  of  her  three  sisters,  bv 
each  of  whom  she  is  rejiulsed.  Venus  and  Cupid 
both  persecute  her,  and  she  roams  through  all  the 
regions  of  the  earth  in  search  of  the  celestial  lover 
whose  favor  she  has  forfeited.  She  is  subjected  to 
vai'ious  trials  by  Venus,  one  of  which  is  to  bring  watei 
from  a  fountain  guarded  by  ever-watchful  dragons. 
Jupiter  at  length  lakes  pity  on  her  misfortunes,  en 
dows  her  with  immortality,  and  confirms  her  union 
with  her  forgiving  husband.  On  this  occasion,  the 
celestial  Hours  empurple  the  sky  with  roses ;  the 
Graces  shed  aromatic  odors  through  the  halls  of  hea  vcn ; 
Apollo  accompanies  tlie  lyre  with  h'la  voice;  the  god 
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oi  Arcadia  tunes  his  sylvan  reeds,  and  the  Muses  join 
the  chorus ! 

This  allegory  is  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to  be 
founded  on  an  obscure  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man, 
and  to  form  an  emblem  of  his  temptation,  transgres- 
sion, repentance,  and  subsequent  restoration  to  favor. 
Its  meaning,  perhaps,  is  more  restricted,  and  only  com- 
prehends the  progress  of  the  sou!  to  perfection,  the  pos- 
session of  divine  love,  and  the  reward  of  immortality. 
From  the  earliest  times,  the  influence  of  religious  senti- 
ments has  been  tyjiified  by  the  hopes  and  feavH  of  an 
amatory  attachment.  This  style  of  composition  was 
practised  by  tlie  rhapsodists  of  Hindostan  and  Persia, 
and  captivated  the  imagination  of  the  Wisest  of  Mankind. 
One  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  emblems  was  Pysche, 
sometimes  represented  as  a  beautiful  female,  and 
sometimes  as  a  butterfly  —  an  insect  which  remains  in 
a  state  of  torpor  during  winter,  but  on  the  return  of 
spring  comes  forth  in  new  life  and  beautiful  attire. 
This  was  deemed  a  picture  of  the  soul  of  man,  and 
of  the  immortality  to  which  he  aspired. 


CHAPTER  CXL. 

Famous  Men  of  Miletus — T/iales — Anaad- 
mander  —  TimoUieus. 

TiiALKS  of  Miletus  was  one  of  the  seven  wise  men 
of  Greece.  He  was  born  fil6  B.  C.  He  travelled 
much  In  pursuit  of  learning,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  ancients.  He  went  first  to  the  Island  of  Crete, 
then  to  Fhrenicia,  and  afterwards  to  Egypt,  where  he 
consulted  the  priests  of  Memphis,  who  were  famous 
for  their  scientitic  knowledge.  He  applied  himself  to 
geometry,  astronomy,  and  philosophy.  Egypt  was  at 
that  time  governed  by  Amasis,  a  prince  distinguished 
for  his  love  of  letters  and  his  good  scholarship.  He 
bestowed  upon  Thales  the  most  striking  testimpnials 
of  his  esteem.  But  the  Greek  philosopher  was  *oo 
independent  to  make  a  successful  courtier.  He  spoke 
freely  of  the  Egyptian  government,  and  gave  otfence 
to  the  king,  who  withdrew  his  favor  and  compelled 
Thales  to  quit  the  kingdom.  During  his  residence  there, 
he  taught  the  Egyptian  mathematicians  how  to  measure 
the  height  of  the  pyrauiids  by  observing  the  shadows  at 
particular  times  of  the  day,  and  comparing  them  with 
the  shadow  of  a  man  when  it  is  of  the  same  length 
as  his  body.  He  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety-two, 

Thales  was  esteemed  the  most  illustrious  of  the  famous 
seven  sages.  He  laid  the  first  foundations  of  philoso- 
phy in  Greece,  and  his  followers  were  called  the  Ionic 
srxL  He  was  also  the  first  Greek  who  applied  him- 
self to  the  investigation  of  pliysical  science.  The 
glory  of  having  made  several  fine  discoveries  in  as- 
tronomy, is  ascribed  to  him.  One  of  these,  relating 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  sun's  diameter,  compared 
with  that  of  his  orbit,  gave  him  unbounded  delight. 
He  foretold  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  with  great 
exactness,  and  was  the  first  Greek  astronomer  that 
fixed  the  time  of  the  solar  year.  Tn  his  system  of 
philosophy,  he  hold  water  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all 
things,  and  that  God  was  that  Intelligent  Being  by  whom 
all  the  materials  of  the  universe  were  formed  from 
water.  The  first  of  these  opinions  he  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptians,  who,  perceiving  the  Nile  to  be  the  cause 
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of  the  fertility  of  all  their  lands,  easily  transferred  this 
fact  to  the  basis  of  a  philosophical  system,  and  pro 
nounced  water  to  be  the  first  principle. 

We  must  not  omit  a  celebrated  joke,  of  which  tho 
learned  Thales  was  the  subject.  As  he  was  walking  one 
evening  in  the  fields,  and  attentively  viewing  the  stai-s, 
he  tumbled  into  a  ditch.  An  old  woman,  who  saw  him 
fall,  exclaimed,  "Ha!  Mr.  Philosopher!  how  will  you 
find  out  what  is  over  your  head  when  you  cannot  see 
what  is  under  your  nose  ?  "  We  may  add  that  Thales 
was,  nevertheless,  not  deficient  in  worldly  wisdom  :  be 
was  a  sln^ewd  politician,  and  gained  much  wealth.  Tn 
convince  the  Milesians  that  ;^  philosopher  was  not  neces- 
sarily a  fool  in  business  affairs,  he  entered  into  a  me'- 
cantiSe  speculation  by  buying  up  all  the  olive  crop  m 
the  territory  of  Miletus  before  the  trees  wore  in  blo'' 
som.  His  knowledge  of  the  operations  of  nature  had 
enabled  him  to  foresee  that  the  season  would  be  un- 
commonly productive.  The  speculation  succeeded, 
and  the  philosopher  realized  an  CLiormous  profit. 

Thales  was  a  philosopher  who  united  moral  and 
political  wisdom  to  his  researches  in  science.  Of  his 
aphorisms,  the  following  are  specimens :  Not  only 
the  criminal  acts,  but  the  bad  ilumghts,  of  men  arp 
known  to  the  gods."  "  What  is  the  most  difficult 
thing  ?  To  know  yourself."  "  What  is  the  Easiest 
thing  ?  To  give  advice  to  otliers."  How  shall  we 
best  attain  to  virtue  }  By  abstaining  from  all  tliat  we 
blame  in  others."  "  Who  is  the  ha|jpiest  ?  He  who 
possesses  a  healthy  body,  a  competent  fortune,  and  a 
cultivated  mind."  "  It  is  better  to  adorn  the  mind  than 
the  face."  Thales  was  also  the  author  of  the  famous 
precept,  "  Know  thyself" 

It  seems  probable  that  Thales  admitted  the  ancient 
doctrine  concerning  God  as  the  animatirtg  principle 
or  soul  of  the  world.  According  to  him,  a  principle 
of  motion,  wherever  it  exists,  is  mind.  Tims  he  taught 
that  the  magnet  and  amber  have  a  soul,  which  is  the 
cause  of  their  attractive  powers ;  the  soul  being  con- 
sidered by  him  as  a  moving  power,  which  has  the 
cause  of  motion  within  it^lf,  and  is  perpetually  in 
action.  His  notions  on  these  matters  appear  to  have 
been  closely  analogous  to  those  of  the  modern  panthe- 
ists of  Germany  and  America. 

Anaxijnander,  a  disciple  of  Thales,  was  also  a  Mile 
sian ;  but  the  exact  date  of  bis  birth  is  not  known.  He 
was  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  taught  philosophy 
in  a  public  school,,  and  is  therefore  regarded  by  some 
as  the  founder  of  the  Ionian  sect,  though  that  honor, 
in  fact,  belongs  to  Thales.  The  mathematical  and 
astronomical  sciences  are  indebted  to  Anaximandcr 
for  some  improvements.  He  wrote  a  compendium  of 
geography,  and  delineated  a  map  of  the  earth,  in  which 
he  marked  the  divisions  of  land  and  water.  The 
invention  of  the  sun-dial  is  ascribed  to  him;  but  He- 
rodotus, with  greater  probability,  ascribes  it  to  the 
Babylonians.  It  is  related  of  Anaximander,  that  he 
predicted  an  earthquake,  and  advised  the  Laced''- 
monians  to  quit  their  city,  that  tV.ey  might  avoid  the 
destruction  which  threatened  them.  He  believed  that 
the  stars  were  globular  collections  of  air  and  fire  —  car- 
ried round  with  the  spheres  in  which  they  were  placed — 
and  that  they  were  gods.  He  supposed  the  sun  to 
occupy  the  higliest  place  in  the  heavens,  the  moon  the 
next,  the  planets  and  fixed  stars  the  lowest,  and  that 
the  earth  was  placed  in  the  midst  of  the  universe, 
as  a  common  centre.  His  doctrines  concerning  tiic 
principles  of  things,  and  the  origin  of  nature  are 
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imperfectly  related  He  gave  the  name  of  infinity  to 
,  the  first  principle  from  which  alt  things  proceed,  and 
j  into  which  they  all  ultimately  resolve  —  the  parts  chang- 
ing, but  the  whole  remaining  immutable.  What  he 
meant  by  infinity  is  by  no  means  clear.  He  is  said  to 
have  committed  his  doctrines  to  writing,  but  no  re- 
mains of  his  works  are  extant. 

Timotheiis,  the  famous  musician,  was  a  native  of 
Miletus.  He  was  bora  308  B.  C.  He  wrote  lyric- 
and  dithyrambic  poetry,  but  applied  himself  particu- 
larly to  music  and  playing  on  the  cithara  or  harp. 
His  first  endeavors  were  not  successful,  and  he  was 
publicly  hissed.  This  discouraged  him  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  was  on  the  point  of  renouncing  the  study  of 
music,  when  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  in  his 
endeavors  by  the  advice  of  Euripides,  the  tragic  ]ioet. 
By  diligent  application,  he  soon  became  the  first  musi- 
cal performer  of  his  day, and  he  improved  the  cithara 
by  adding  several  strings  to  it.  This  innovniion  made 
a  singular  stir  among  the  Greeks.  The  Lacedemoni- 
ans condemned  it  by  a  public  decree,  which  has  been 
preserved  in  the  original  language  to  the  present  day. 
This  document  declares  thai  Timotheus  of  Miletus, 
having  come  to  the  city  of  Sparta,  had  shown  little 


CHAPTER  CXLI. 
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Ephesus  • —  The  Temple  of  Diana. 

Ephesus,  as  we  'have  already  stated,  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  of  the  Ionian  cities.  There  is  a 
legend  connected  with  the  history  of  the  foundation 
of  this  city,  in  which  it  is  related  that  Androclus,  who 
ied  the  Ionian  setUers  from  Greece,  first  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Island  of  Samos.  A  debate  then  arose 
whether  the  adventurers  should  remain  there  or  week 
farther  for  an  abiding  place.  An  oracle  was  consulted, 
and  gave  for  an  answer  that  "  a  fish  should  show 
them,  and  a  wild  buar  conduct  them."  On  that  re- 
sponse, they  left  Samos  for  the  main  land,  and  mmbled 
■jp  and  down  for  some  time.  At  length,  one  morning, 
when  they  wen  broiling  some  fish  for  their  breakfast, 
me  of  the  fish  jumoed  out  of  the  fire  with  a  coai  in 


regard  for  the  ancient  music  and  lyre  ;  that  he  had 
multiplied  the  sounds  of  the  former  and  the  strings  of 
the  latter;  that  he  had  discarded  the  ancient  simple 
and  uniform  manner  of  singing,  and  had  substituted 
for  it  one  more  complex,  wherein  he  had  introduced 
the  chromatic  kind  ;  that  in  his  Doem  on  the  subject 
of  Semele,  he  had  not  observed  a  proper  decorum ; 
and  that,  to  obviate  the  etfect  of  such  innovations,  which 
could  not  fail  to  be  hurtful  to  good  manners,  the  kings 
and  the  ephori  of  Sparta  haA  publicly  reprimanded  said 
Timotheus,  and  had  decreed  that  his  lyre  should  be 
reduced  to  seven  strings,  as  of  old,  and  that  all  those 
of  a  modern  invention  should  be  retrenched,  (Sec.  It 
is  related  that  when  the  Spartan  executioner  was  on 
the  point  of  cutting  away  the  strings  conformably  to 
this  decree,  Timotheus  pointed  to  a  statue  of  Apollo 
with  a  lyre  containing  as  many  strings  as  his,  on  which 
the  judges  were  compelled  to  acquit  him.  Ho  sufi'ered 
much  malignant  criticism  from  other  poets,  which, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  gaining  a  high 
reputation.  The  people  of  Ephesns  arc  said  to  ha\  e 
rewarded  him  with  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  for  a 
poem  on  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Diana.  Hs 
died  at  the  court  of  Macedon,  aged  above  ninety  yean;- 


hls  mouth,  and  fell  among  some  dry  grass,  which  tooH 
fire.  The  flame  communicated  to  an  adjoining  thicket 
and  spread  to  a  considerable  distance,  till  a  wild  boar, 
which  was  sleeping  among  the  bushes,  started  up  and 
ran  away.  The  Greeks  pursued  him,  and  at  length 
overtook  and  killed  him  with  a  javelin.  On  this  spoi 
Ei)!iesus  was  fotmded;  A  coin  of  the  city,  now  in  the 
museum  of  Florence,  is  stamped  with  figures  refer- 
ring to  this  story. 

According  to  other  traditions,  Ephesus  was  founded 
by  the  Amazons  ;  but  Strabo  informs  us  that  lhc  first 
inhabilanls  were  Carians  and  Leleges,  who  were 
driven  out  by  the  Ionian  settlers  under  Androdus. 
At  all  events,  Ephesus  appears  to  have  been  governed 
by  this  prince  and  his  descendants,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  king,  and  exercised  regal  authority  over  the 
new  colony ;  for  which  reason,  even  in  Strabo's  time, 
the  posterity  of  Androclus  were  styled  kings,  and 
allowed  to  wear  a  scarlet  robe.    In  process  of  time,  a 
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new  form  of  j:;overnmont  wag.  introduced,  and  a  senate 
established.    This  continued  till  a  bold  usurper,  named 
Pythagoras,  overturned  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
!  and  made  himself  absolute  in  the  city.    He  was  one 
j  of  the  most  inhuman  tyrants  mentioned  in  history, 
I  iiiid  maintained  his  power  by  a  constant  series  of 
!  oppressions  and  massacres.    He  was  succeeded  by 
!   Findarus,  who  also  exercised  arbitrary  sway,  but 
treated  the  citizens  with  more  humanity.    In  his  time, 
K|jhesus  was  besieged  by  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydla,  on 
which  occasion  the  inhabitants,  according  to  a  super- 
stitious practice  of  paganism,  devoted  their  city  to 
Diana,  by  fastening  her  temple  to  the  city  wall  with 
:i  rope.    On  the  capture  of  the  city,  Pindarus  was 
deprived  of  his  power  by  Crcesus,  who,  out  of  rever- 
ence for  the  goddess  Diana,  treated  the  Ephesians 
with  great  kindness,  and  restored  them  to  iheir  former 
liberty. 

Ephesus,  however,  fell  again  under  the  power  of 
tyrants,  the  last  of  whom,  Segesias,  was  overthrown 
and  expelled  from  the  city  by  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  conqueror  established  a  democratic  government, 
and  bestowed  upon  the  temple  of  Diana  all  the  tributes 
which  the  Ephesians  had  formerly  paid  to  the  king  of 
:■  Persia.  In  the  war  between  Mithridates  of  Pontus 
I  and  the  Romans,  the  Ephesians  took  the  part  of  the 
former,  and  by  his  orders  massacred  all  the  Romans 
who  resided  in  their  cily.  For  this  barbarous  act  they 
were  severely  lined,  and  reduced  almost  to  beggary 
by  Sylla,  when  he  reconquered  Asia  Minor.  At  a  later 
period,  the  E})hesians  were  treated  kindly,  and  suffered 
lo  live  according  to  their  ancient  laws,  as  appears  from 
iincient  medals  and  inscriptions.  These  people  were 
much  addicted  to  superstition,  sorcery,  and  curious 
arts,  as  they  are  called  in  Scripture.  Hence  arose 
he  phrase  "  Ephesian  letters,"  which  signified  all 
sorts  of  spells,  charms,  and  what  are  vulgarly  called 
liocus-pocus  tricks.  In  the  time  of  the  apostle 
Paul,  Ephesus  retained  much  of  its  ancient  grandeur ; 
put  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  it  began  to  decHne; 
lustinian  pillaged  it  of  its  beautiful  marble  statues  and 
magnificent  columns,  to  deck  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople.  After  this,  Ej)hesus  rapidly  fell  to 
ruin.  At  present,  it  is  inhabited  by  a  few  Greek  peas- 
iints,  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty. 

The  great  archileetuml  ornament  of  this  city  was 
the  temple  of  Diana,  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  The  size  of  this  edifice  was  so  enormous  as 
nearly  to  exhaust  the  quarries  of  stone  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  city,  and  more  than  two  hundred  years 
were  occupied  in  its  erection.  It  was  four  liundred  and 
wenty-tive  feet  long,  and  surrounded  by  a  colonnade 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  marble  pillara,  sev- 
enty feet  high,  twenty-seven  of  which  were  carved  in 
,  he  most  exquisite  manner,  the  remainder  were  polished. 
These  pillars  were  the  gifts  of  so  many  different  kings 
and  princes.  The  bas-reliefs  were  executed  byScopas, 
the  most  famous  artist  in  that  line,  and  the  altar  was 
ihe  work  of  Praxiteles,  the  first  sculptor  of  all  antiquity. 
The  temple,  and  the  courts  attached  to  it,  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  strong  wall,  and  a  long  portico  of  columns 
extended  from  the  temple  to  a  lake  in  the  neighbor- 
ijood. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  Ionia,  who  travelled,  resorted 
to  Ephesus  yearly,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and 
solenmized  the  festival  of  Diana  with  great  pomp  and 
magnificence.  Rich  offeriiijis  ware  made  to  the  god- 
"Ipi'i,  and  valuable  presents  to  the  priests.   The  "  great 


Diana  of  the  Ephesians,"  as  she  wi^  styled  by  her 
adorerSj  was  a  small  figure  of  ebony,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  have  fallen  from  heaven.  This  statue  was 
first  placed  in  a  niche  which,  it  is  said,  the  Amazons 
caused  to  be  made 'in  the  trunk  of  an  elm.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  veneration  paid  to  Diana,  in  this  place. 
In  process  of  time,  the  reputation  of  the  goddesa 
increased  to  a  great  extent  among  the  people  of  Asia, 
and  led  to  the  erection  of  the  magnificent  temple 
above  described.  This  edifice  was  set  on  fire  and 
destroyed  355  B  C,  on  the  day  when  Alexander  tlie 
Great  was  born.  Phis  act  was  perpetrated  by  a  man 
named  Erostratus,  in  order  that  he  might  be  known  to 
posterity  as  the  destroyer  of  so  noble  a  work  of  art. 
in  order  to  disappoint  this  hope,  the  people  of  Asia 
made  a  decree  that  no  one  should  pronounce  his 
name  ;  but  this  prohibition  only  served  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  it,  and  the  wicked  ambition  of  Eros- 
ti'atus  has  been  recorded  by  all  the  historians  of  after 
times. 

Alexander  ofiered  to  rebuild  the  temple  of  Diana, 
provided  the  Ephesians  would  allow  him  lo  engrave 
his  name  on  the  front.  This  proposal  was  rejected  by 
a  most  extravagant  but  ingenious  piece  of  flattery. 

They  replied  that  "  it  was  not  proper  for  one  j^od  to 
buiki  a  tem])ie  to  another  !  "  The  temple,  however, 
was  rebuilt.  The  columns  and  other  materials,  which 
had  been  saved  out  of  the  flames  were  sold ;  the 
Ephesian  ladies  contributed  their  jewels,  and,  by  these 
means,  a  sum  was  raised  suflicient  to  begin  the  work. 
Afterwards  contributions  came  in  from  various  quar- 
ters, till  an  immense  treasure  was  collected,  and  the 
structure  was  completed  in  its  original  magnificence. 
This  edifice  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Pliny  and 
Straho,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the 
reign  of  Constantino,  who  issued  an  edict  commanding 
that  all  the  heathen  temples  should  be  thrown  down 
and  demolished. 

The  manner  in  which  the  marble,  used  in  building 
this  temple,  was  discovered,  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted. 
Vitruvius  relates  the  story  in  the  following  manner : 
The  Ephesians  had  no  marble  of  their  own,  and 
intended  to  procure  this  material  from  Pares  or  Pro- 
connesus,  which  places  were  then  famous  for  their 
marble  quai'ries.  But  one  day  a  shepherd,  named 
Pyxodorus,  while  tending  his  flock  on  the  hill  near 
Ephesus,  saw  two  rams  fighting.  In  rimniiig  furiously 
at  each  other,  one  of  them  hit  his  hums  so  violently 
against  a  rock,  that  he  split  off  a  piece  of  it,  and  dis- 
covered it  to  be  a  beautiful  white  marble.  The  shep- 
herd immediately  ran  with  the  splinter  to  Ephesus, 
where  the  people  were  then  in  great  embarrassment 
about  the  importation  of  the  marble.  The  discovery 
caused  the  highest  exultation,  and  eminent  honors  were 
decreed  to  the  author.  His  name  of  Pyxodorus  was 
changed  to  Evangelos,  signifying  the  messenger  of 
good  news.  In  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  it  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  to  celebrate 
a  sacrifice  every  month  upon  the  spot  where  the  dis- 
covery was  made. 


CHAPTEK  CXLIl 

Famous  Men  of  Ephesus  —  Apelles  —  Herach- 
his,  the  weeping-  Philosopher. 
Apelles,  the  great  painter,  is  regarded  as  an  Ephe* 
sian,  because  he  settled  in  that  city,  though  he  waa 
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l*orn  In  the  Island  of  Cos.  The  age  of  this  artist 
wilnessed  the  fn'l  glory  of  the  art  of  painting  among 
[he  Greeks.  Be  had  the  honor  of  contributing  more 
than  all  the  uiner  painters  to  the  perfection  of  the 
art,  not  only  by  his  pencil,  but  by  his  writings. 
His  industry  was  excessive ;  he  never  passed  a  day 
without  laboring  upon  bis  canvas.  His  custom  was, 
when  he  had  finished  a  picture,  to  expose  it  in  the 
street  for  the  criticism  of  the  passers  by,  and  to  listen 
to  their  remarks  behind  a  curtain,  in  order  to  profit  by 
them.  One  day,  a  shoemaker,  having  perceived 
something  wrong  in  the  tying  on  of  a  sandal,  spoke 
of  it.  The  next  day  he  found  it  corrected.  Proud 
of  his  criticism,  he  next  objected  to  the  leg  of  a  figure 
in  which  there  was  nothing  to  censure.  The  painter 
then  stepped  from  behind  his  curtain,  and  bade  the 
shoemaker  stick  to  his  trade.  This  gave  birth  to  the 
pt'overb,  which  has  been  so  often  repeated,  Ne  mtor 
ultra  crepidam  —  "A  cobblfer  should  not  go  beyond 
his  last." 

Apelles  took  pleasure  in  doing  justice  to  the  merit 
of  other  great  masters,  and  was  not  ashamed  to  prefer 
them  to  himself  In  some  qualities.  He  confessed  that 
Amplilon  excelled  him  "n  grouping,  and  Ascleplodorus 
in  drawing.  His  skill  in  painting  was  not  his  only 
merit :  he  was  eminent  for  polite  learning  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  His  elegant  manners  made  him 
highly  agreeable  to  Alexander  the  Great,  who  did  not 
disdain  to  visit  the  painter's  house,  in  order  to  enjoy  the 
charms  of  his  conversation,  and  witness  the  wonders 
performed  by  his  pencil.  The  conqueror  had  so  high 
an  estimation  of  Apelles,  that  he  ptiblished  an  edict 
declaring  it  his  will  that  no  other  person  should  paint 
his  portrait. 

The  t'nmk  and  simple  manners  of  Apelles  were  not 
equally  agreeable '1o  the  generals  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch.  Some  time  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
the  painter,  being  on  a  sea  voyage,  was  thrown  by  a 
tempest  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Ptolemy,  one  of 
Alexander's  generals,  had  received  that  kingdom  as 
his  share  of  the  Macedonian  conquests.  This  prince 
bore  no  good  will  to  Apelles,  and  did  not  invite  him  to 
his  court.  Besides  this  mortification,  there  were  some 
persons  who  envied  him,  and  were  malicious  enough 
to  attempt  to  embroil  him  with  the  king.  For  this 
purpose,  they  induced  one  of  the  officers  of  the  court 
to  carrv  a  message  to  Apelles,  as  if  from  the  king, 
inviting  nim  to  dinner.  The  painter  accordingly  at- 
tended at  the  royal  palace ;  and  Ptolemy,  in  great 
mdignation  at  the  intrusion  of  the  unexpected  guest, 
demanded  of  him  who  had  given  him  the  invitation. 
Apelles,  who  was  unacquainted  with  his  name,  stood 
a  moment  disconcerted,  while  !iis  enemies  enjoyed  his 
embarrassment,  and  expected  an  order  to  turn  him 
out  of  doors  with  ignominy.  But  this  triumph  was 
short.  The  painter  suddenly  caught  up  a  piece  of 
charcoal  from  a  chafing-dish,  and,  with  a  few  strokes 
on  the  wall,  sketched  the  figure  of  the  man  in  question 
so  accurately  that  he  was  known  in  an  mstant.  This 
incident  reconciled  Apelles  with  the  king,  who  after- 
wards loaded  him  with  wesdth  and  honors. 

This  success,  however,  did  not  silence  the  enemies 
jf  Apelles.  Some  time  after,  he  was  accused  before 
Ptolemy  of  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the 
Tyr'vans  against  him.  The  accuser  was  a  painter  named 
Antipbilus.  Ptolemy,  without  seeking  for  any  further 
evidence,  took  it  for  granted  that  Apelles  was  criminal, 
and  rfiproaiched  him  bitterly  with  his  ingratituHp  anrf 


baseness.  He  was  about  to  order  him  for  execull:)n. 
when  the  accuser,  touched  with  remorse  at  seeing  an 
innocent  man  on  the  point  of  being  put  to  death,  con- 
fessed the  falsity  of  his  accusation.  The  king,  ashamed 
of  having  so  hastily  given  ear  to  calumny,  reinstated 
him  in  his  friendship,  gave  bim  a  large  sum  of  money, 
and  sold  his  accuser  Antiphilus  for  a  slave. 

Protogenes,  another  famous  painter,  lived  at  Rhodes. 
Apelles,  who  had  never  seen  him,  but  had  heard  of 
his  great  reputation,  went  to  Rhodes  to  pay  him  a 
visit.  When  he  came  to  the  house  of  Protogenes,  he 
found  nobody  at  home  but  bis  housekeeper.  She 
asked  his  name.  "  I  will  write  it  down,"  said  Apelles ; 
and,  taking  up  a  brush,  painted  something  on  a  canvas 
which  stood  on  the  easel.  Protogenes,  on  his  return 
was  informed  that  a  stranger  had  called  upon  him  and 
\cfi  a  token  for  him.  When  lie  saw  the  picture,  he 
exclaimed,  "This  is  Apelles!  No  otlier  man  in  the 
world  eould  have  done  it ! "  The  two  artists  soon  con- 
tracted  a  friendship  which  lasted  during  their  lives. 

Pliny  has  given  a  long  list  of  the  paintings  executed 
by  Apelles.  The  portrait  of  Antigonus  was  one  of  the 
most  famous.  This  prince  had  but  one  eye,  on  which 
account  the  artist  drew  him  in  profile,  thus  concealing 
the  defect.  He  painted  many  portraits  of  Alexander, 
one  of  which  was  esteemed  the  most  finished  of  all  his 
works,  and  was  executed  for  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.  The  conqueror  was  represented  with  thun- 
der in  his  hand,  which  Pliny,  who  had  seen  it,  says, 
appeared  actually  projecting  from  the  canvas.  The 
hero  himself  was  accustomed  to  say  there  were  two 
Alexanders  —  the  one  of  Philip,  who  was  invincible, 
and  the  other  of  Apelles,  which  was  inimitable. 

The  ina-=ter])le(^c  of  AjieiV:s  was  his  Venus  Anady- 
omene,  or  the  goddess  rising  from  ihe  sea.  According 
to  Pliny,  this  painting  was  celebrated  by  the  verses  of 
the  greatest  pools.  It  is  supposed  that  tills  was  the 
picture  purchased  by  the  emperor  Augustus  for  a  sum 
equal  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  At  the  time 
of  this  purchase,  a  part  of  the  picture  had  become 
damaged  by  dampness.  Inquiry  was  made  by  the 
emperor  for  some  artist  to  retouch  it ;  but  no  one 
was  bold  enough  to  undertake  to  repair  a  picture  by 
Apelles,  This  augmented  the  glory  of  the  Greek 
painter  and  the  reputation  of  the  work  itself.  Pliny, 
informs  us  that  this  and  all  the  other  famous  paintings 
of  antiquity  were  executed  with  only  the  four  primitive 
colors. 

Heraditus^  the  philosopher,  was  born  at  Ephesus 
504  B.  C.  He  showed  an  ardor  for  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  soon  initiatec 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  Pythagorean  school  of  philos- 
opiiy.  He  stood  so  high  in  the  public  opinion  at  Ephe- 
sus, that  the  citizens  ofiercd  to  make  him  chief  magis 
trate ;  but  he  declined,  partly  on  account  of  thf 
existing  form  of  government,  which  did  not  suit  his 
taste,  and  partly  because  he  was  disgusted  with  tht 
licentious  manners  of  the  people.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  seen  playing  with  boys  in  the  street ;  and  wher 
his  friends  expressed  their  wonder,  he  replied,  "  Is  no 
this  better  business  than  governing  the  corrupt  Ephe- 
sians  i  "  He  was  of  a  melancholy  temperament,  and 
disposed  to  shun  intercourse  with  mankind.  A  storj 
has  been  commonly  believed  that  he  was  perpetuallj 
shedding  tears  for  the  follies  of  his  fellow-creatures 
on  which  account  he  is  generally,  denominated  thi; 
"  weeping  philosopher,"  in  contrast  to  Democritus,  wht 
was  called  the  "laughing  philosopher."    Under  the 
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influence  of  this  irloomy  and  unsocial  (lis])osition, 
Heraciitus  wiviidrew  from  society  to  a  sequestered  spot 
amontr  ine  mountains,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
stuaioiis  contemplation,  and  lived  only  upon  the  natu- 
ral piodnce  of  ihe  earth.  His  fame,  however,  spread 
abrotu),  and  Darius  of  Persia  sent  him  an  invitation  to 
2omo  ;ind  roside  at  his  court,  that  he  mijrht  profit 
i)y  nis  instructions.  The  morose  philosopher  rudely 
spunked  tne  royal  civilities.  lie  died  of  a  dropsy,  at 
trtiout  sixty  years  of  age,  after  vainly  attempting  to 
cute  himseti  by  dvifelling  in  a  stable,  closely  shut  up 
among  os'en,  the  heat  of  whose  bodies  he  imagined 
would  absorb  all  the  moisture  of  his  own.  He  wrote 
a  treatise  On  Nature,"  in  a  veiy  obscure  style,  and 
became  the  founder  of  a  sect  in  philosophy.  The 
doctrines  of  this  sect  were  atheistic,  and  many  of  them 
very  absurd.  One  of  their  notions  was,  that  all  nature 
is  fu!!  of  souls  or  demons.  Another  was,  that  fire  is 
the  principle  from  which  all  things  are  produced,  and 
that  those  souls  are  the  best  which  have  the  least 
^loisture,  and  approach  nearest  to  the  primary  fire. 


Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  was  founded  by  Andrjp- 
mon,  the  son  of  Codrus.  It  was  situated  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  its  harbor  being  connected  with  the  city 
by  means  of  long  walls.  It  was  destroyed  bv  Lysiin- 
achus,  in  order  to  swell  the  po]ndation  of  Ephesus, 
The  Coluphonians  al  one  time  possessed  a  very  flour- 
ishing navy,  and  their  cavalry  was  in  such  repute  ag 
always  to  turn  the  tide  of  victory  wherever  it  went 
to  battle.  Hence  the  word  Colophon  became  prover- 
bial to  signify  a  "  finisher."  The  word  has  been  re- 
tained in  modern  languages,  and  the  name  of  Colophon 
was  used  by  the  old  printers  to  indicate  the  end  of  the 
last  page,  which  contained  the  "  imprint,"  or  the  name 
of  the  town  where  it  was  printed,  with  the  date  of  the 
edition.  Another  account  states  that  the  proverb  ai'ose 
from  the  fact  that  Colophon  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a 
double  vote  in  the  Ionian  confederacy,  in  consequence 
of  which  this  city  was  enabh'd  to  decide  many  dis- 
puted questions.  Colophon  was  one  of  tlie  cities  which 
claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Homer. 


Modern  Smyrna. 


CHAPTEK  CXLIII. 


The  City  of  Smyrna  —  Anaxagoras  — 
Anacreon. 

Smyuwa  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  almost  the  only  one  which  has,  in  modern 
times,  retained  any  of  its  ancient  prosperity.  Accord- 
ing to  some  traditions,  it  was  originally  an  ^olian  col- 
ony, and  was  afterwards  seized  by  some  Ionian  e.xiles 
of  Colophon,  Another  account  describes  it  as  an 
Ionian  colony  of  E])hesus.  After  Melite,  one  of  the 
Ionian  towns,  had  been  destroyed  by  the  common  con- 
sent of  the  others,  Smyrna  was  admitted  into  the  con- 
federacy. It  was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Homer,  and  on  the  hanks  of  the  Meles, 
in  Us  vicinity,  there  was  a  grotto,  in  which  he  was 
believed  to  have  composed  his  poems.  The  Smyrnee- 
ans  were  proud  of  this  tradition,  and  endeavored  to 
propagate  and  confirm  it.  Sadyattes,  liing  of  Lydia, 
captured  the  city,  destroyed  it,  and  distributed  the 
inhabitants  among  the  villages  in  the  neighborhood. 
About  four  hundred  years  afterwards,  Smyrna  was 
rebuilt  by  Antigonus  and  Lysimachus,  or,  according 
:o  other  accounts,  by  Alexander  the  Great. 


It  was  esteemed  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Ionin,n 
cities,  and  was  extolled  by  the  ancients  under  the  pom- 
pous titles  of  "  Smyrna  the  lovely,"  *'  the  crown  of 
Ionia,"  "  the  ornament  of  Asia."  "According  to  a  very 
common  practice  among  the  Greeks,  its  principal 
public  buildings  were  erected  on  the  slope  of  a  hill 
fronting  the  sea.  The  hill  supplied  the  marble,  while 
the  declivity  afforded  a  position  for  ihe  seats  rising 
gradually  one  above  another,  in  the  stadium,  or  great 
theatre,  for  the  exhibition  of  games.  Tliis  city  was 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  contention  between  the 
Ottomans  and  the  Greeks,  and,  in  consequence,  was 
nearly  ruined  in  the  ware  between  these  two  nations. 
After  being  in  some  degree  restored,  it  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Timour,  A.  D.  1402.  Almost  every  ves- 
tige of  the  ancient  city  is  now  obliterated.  The  vaulted 
foundation  ol' the  stadium  remains,  but  its  area  is  sown 
with  grain.  There  are  only  a  few  relics  of  the  thea- 
tre, and  the  castle  which  crowns  the  hill  is  a  structure 
erected  by  the  Greek  emperor  John  Comnenus  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  one,  whose  walls  of  immense  thick- 
ness and  strength  may  still  be  discovered.  Smyrna, 
in  the  course  of  its  revolutions,  has,  in  a  manner,  slid 
down  from  the  hill  to  the  nea,  close  to  which  it  is  now 
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situated.  Under  the  Turkish  government,  it  has  com- 
pletely regained  its  pojiulousness,  and  has  become  the 
f^mporium  of  the  Levant  trade.  The  situation  of 
Smyrna  is  such,  that  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  be  a 
flourishing  place,  ft  has  a  fine  bay,  with  good  anclior- 
age,  a  secure  and  capacious  liarbor,  and  in  the  rear  a 
feniie  plain,  watered  !)y  ftic  River  Mcles,  wliich  pro.- 
ducos  fVuits  and  vegetjibles  in  abundance.  The  groves 
and  minarets  of  the  city  make  a  beautiful  appearance 
from  tlie  sea;  but  the  interior  displays  iil-pavcd  streets 
and  gloomy  vvaHs.  The  houses  along  tiie  shore  are 
very  delightful,  having  gardens  extending  down  to  the 
water,  and  kiosks  scattered  about  them.  The  whole 
city  is  like  a  market,  abounding  with  the  chief  com- 
modities of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Of  the 
Asiatics,  the  Armenians  are  the  most  numerous  traders 
here,  and  the  caravans  from  Persia  are  principally 
composed  of  them.  The  French  trade  is  carried  on 
chiefly  from  Marseilles,  and  the  Italian  from  Leghorn. 
The  exports  from  Smyrna  are  figs,  raisins,  raw  silk, 
cotton,  carpets,  drugs,  &c.  This  city  is  ofl:en  infested 
wiUi  the  plague,  which  has,  at  times,  committed  great 
ravages.  It  is  also  somewhat  liable  to  earthquakes. 
Tlie  population  is  about  one  hundred  thousand,  of 
whom  thirty  thousand  are  Greeks,  and  eight  thousand 
^nnenians. 

Anaxagnras,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  was  born  at  Clazomene,  in  Ionia,  (500 
B.  C.)  Though  a  person  of  noble  extraction,  and  pos- 
sessing a  large  patrimony,  he  relinquished  his  connec- 
tions and  estate,  that  he  might  be  entirely  disengaged 
from  secular  concerns.  He  first  became  the  pupil  of 
AnaxFmenes  the  Milesian.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
lefl;  Mlletiis,  and  entered  upon  the  study  of  philosophy 
at  Athens.  He  acquired  high  reputation  there,  and 
had  many  illustrious,  disciples,  among  wnom  were 
Euripides  the  tragedian,  Pericles,  and  Socrates.  With- 
out accepting  any  public  office,  or  making  himself 
conspicuous  in  affairs  of  state,  he  rendered  much  sei"- 
vice  to  the  Athenian  republic.  But  neither  his  learn- 
ing, nor  his  disinterested  spirit,  nor  tiie  friendship  of 
Pericles,  could  preserve  him  from  persecution.  He 
was  accused  by  the  demagogue  Cleon,  of  impiety,  for 
teaching  that  the  sun  was  no  god,  but  a  burning  mass 
of  stone,  thereby  contradicting  the  vulgar  opinion  that 
the  sun  was  A[)ollo,  one  of  the  greater  deities.  Anax- 
agoras,  indeed,  did  not  scruple,  when  occasion  offered, 
to  expose  the  vulgar  superstitions.  He  ridiculed  the 
Athenian  priests  for  predicting  a  calamity  because 
a  ram  with  but  one  horn  had  made  its  appearance. 
To  convince  the  people  that  there  was  nothing  super- 
natural in  the  animal,  he  opened  his  headland  showed 
them  that  it  was  so  constructed  as  necessarily  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  the  other  horn.  Anaxagoras  was 
condemned  to  death;  but,  lhrou<ili  the  interposition  of 
Pericles,  who  appeared  in  his  defence,  and  maintained 
that  he  had  committed  no  capital  crime,  and  that  his 
prosecution  had  been  prompted  by  malice,  the  sentence 
was  changed  to  that  of  fine  and  banishment. 

When  one  of  liis  friends  expressed  regret  on  account 
of  his  banishment,  he  replied,  "  It  is  not  I  who  have 
lost  Athens,  hut  the  Athenians  who  liave  lost  me." 
One  day,  while  he  was  lecturing,  he  received  the 
news  of  the  death  of  his  son.  He  only  observed, 
with  perfect  calmness,  "  I  knew  he  was  mortal." 
When  he  was  doomed  to  death  by  his  judges,  he  con- 
soled himself  by  a  similar  reflection  — "  Nature  long 
ligi)  pronounced  the  same  sentence  against  me."  After 


his  banishmont  from  Athens,  he  passed  the  remamdei 
of  his  days  at  Lampsacus,  where  he  died,  {438  B.  C.) 
Being  asked,  just  before  his  death,  whether  he  wished 
to  be  carried  for  interment  to  Clazomene,  he  replied, 
'Mt  is  unnece'.^sary ;  the  way  to  the  other  world  is 
equally  open  every  where."  The  magistrates  of 
liampsacns  requested  to  be  informed  in  what  manner 
he  would  permit  them  to  honor  his  memory.  "  Only," 
said  he,  "  let  the  day  of  my  death  be  kept  as  a  holiday 
for  the  schoolboys."  This  good-humored  request  was 
complied  with,  and  the  custom  remained  m  Lampsacus 
in  the  time  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  seven  hundred  years 
afterwards. 

Ang^xagoras  received  the  name  of  "Mind,"  on  ac- 
count of  his  intellectual  superiority.  In  his  philosophy, 
he  taught  that  the  universe  consisted  of  small  bodies 
composed  of  similar  parts,  and  that  mind  is  the  begin- 
ning of  motion.  He  was  the  first  among  the  Greeks 
who  conceived  the  ])ri)nary  active  principle  in  the 
universe,  mind,  to  be  simple,  pure  intelligence,  existing 
separately  from  and  independent  of  matter.  He  must 
have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  for  he  explained  the  appearance  of  the  rainbow 
as  the  reflection  of  the  solar  rays  from  a  black  cloud, 
and  discovered  that  wind  is  produced  by  the  rarefac- 
tion of  the  air. 

Anacreon.  the  famous  lyric  poet,  was  a  native  of 
Teos,  in  loniii.    He  flourislii;d  in  the  sixth  century 
B,  C,  and  was  in  great  favor  with  Polycrates,  tyrant 
of  Samos,  at  whose  court  he  i;csided.    Such  was  his 
poetical  fame,  that  Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratiis, 
tyrant  of  Athens,  sent  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars  on  ]Kirp<)se  j 
to  bring  him  to  Athens.    He  was  a  professed  volup- 
tuary, and  addicted  to  enjoyment  vfithout  restraint. 
Yet  he  had  a  sort  of  philosophical  contempt  foi 
wealth,  illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote  which  is 
related  of  him.    Polycrates  gave  him  a  large  sum 
of  money,  which  Anacreon  at  first  accepted  ;  but,  at 
the  end  of  two  days,  finding  the  anxiety  of  taking  ) 
care  of  his  wealth  had  deprived  him  of  rest,  he,  carried  | 
it  back  to  the  giver,  saying,  "  Money  is  good,  but 
sleep  is  better."    He  lived  to  a  cheerful  old  age,  and 
died  at  eighty-five.    A  tradition  was  current  that  he 
was  choked  by  a  grape-stone  ;  but  this  was  a  very 
natural  invention  to  embellish  the  story  of  a  poet  who 
had  sung  the  praises  of  wine.    The  poems  of  Anac-  i 
reon  now  extant  are  short  odes  upon  light  and  joyous  | 
topics,  abounding  in  sweetness  of  expression,  spright- 
liness,  and  elegant  fancy.    Thc^y  are  so  characteristic 
in  this  manner  as  to  have  given  the  name  of  Anacreon- 
tic to  the  whole  class  of  similar  compositions.  Some 
doubts  are  entertained  as  to  the  authenticity  of  certain 
of  the  pieces  which  form  the  collection  passing  for  the  j 
works  of  Anacreon  ;  but,  in  proof  that  they  are  genu-  ! 
ine,  it  may  be  stated  that  many  of  them  are  quoted  ! 
by  ancient  writers. 

Parrhasivs^  the  painter,  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,and, 
in  the  judgment  of  antiquity,  was  worthy  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  rival  of  Zeuxis.    According  to  Qulntllian, 
tlie  former  excelled  in  design  and  the  latter  in  color-  \ 
ing.    Parrhasius  is  represented  as  an  artist  of  vast  | 
genius  and  fertility  of  invention,  but  most  presumptu-  I 
ous  and  arrogant  in  behavior.    He  dressed  in  purpie,  ! 
wore  a  crown  oi'  gold,  carried  a  richly  adorned  cane, 
and  displayed  gold  buckles  in  his  shoes.    Every  thing 
about  him  was  in  the  same  ostentatious  and  lofiy  style. 
He  bestowed  upon  himself  the  most  pompous  and 
,  high-sounding  names,  which  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
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inscribe  at  the  bottom  of  his  pictures.    He  was  the 

"  elogant,"  the  "  polite,"  the  "  dolicalc,"  the  "  man 
who  carried  the  art  to  perfection,"  the  man  "  oriffln- 
al!y  descended  from  Apollo,"  the  man  "  born  to  paint 
the  g-ods  ihcin^elves."  It  is  allowed  that  Farrhasius 
e.vcftlled  in  dejii<;ling  the  charuciers  of  men  and  the 
passions  of  tiie  soul.  One  of  his  pictures  represented 
the  genius  iuid  p<;t.)plft  of  A.tliens,  The  descri|ition  of 
this  piece  indicates  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  imagina- 
tion in  the  artist.  Omitting  nothing  in  the  character 
of  that  versatile  people,  he  represented  Athens  on  one 
side  as  capi'icious,  imscible,  unjust,  and  inconstant, 
and  on  the  other  lis  humane,  merciful,  and  compas- 
sionate;  also  as  proud,  haughty,  vainglorious,  fierce, 
and  even  base  and  cowardly.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
understand  how  all  these  qualities  couid  be  combined 
in  !i  single  figure.  Perhaps  it  was  an  allegorical 
design,  and  contained  figures  accessory  to  tlie  princi- 
pal one.  According  to  the  representation  of  PHny, 
Parrliasius  first  gave  symmetry  to  painiing  — was  the 
first  to  throw  a  sprightly  expression  into  the  counte- 
nance, to  make  the  hair  flow  with  elegance,  and  to 
infuse  grace  into  the  features.  Xenopliou  makes  him 
an  interlocutor  with  Socrates  in  a  dialogue  on  the 
pictorial  art.*  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
400  B.  C. 


CHAPTER  CXLIV. 

1500  to  60  B.  C. 
^OLIA  AND  DoRi^.  —  Greek  Colonies  in  Asia 
Minor. 

/EoLiA  and  Doris  were  Greek  colonies  on  the  shore 
3f  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria,  which  were  settled,  during 
he  century  that  followed  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
oy  ^olian  and  Dorian  emigrants  from  Greece. 

*  It  i.'i  said  that  P^trrhasius,  "being  engaged  on  a  painting 
epreseuting  Prometheus  chained  to  tlic  rock,  bought  a  cap- 
ive  taken  in  war  by  of  Macedon,  and  then  put  him 

o  death  by  alow  torture,  in  order  to  paint  firom  nature  the 
goniea  of  a  violent  death."  The  poet  —  though  he  has 
'ioinmittcd  an  anachronism  in  referring  the  event  to  the  time 
)f  Philip  of  Macedon  —  haS' taken  advantage  of  this  legend 
u  the  following  Knes  :  — 

"  PaiThasias  stood,  gating  forgetfully 
UpoiJ  his  caiiv^Ls.    Thcro  Prometheus  lay 
Chaiiied  to  the  cold  rocks  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
The  vulture  at  his  vitals,  and  the  links 
Of  the  lame  Semuian  festering  in  his  flesh; 
And,  as  the  painter's  mind  felt  through  the  dim, 
Rapt  mystery,  and  plucked  the  shadows  wild 
Forth  with  its  reacMng  fanoy,  and  with  form 
And  color  clad  them,  nis  fine,  earnest  eyes 
Flashed  with  a  passionate  fire,  and  the  quick  curl 
Of  his  thin  nostnl,  and  his  quivering  lip, 
Were  like  the  winged  god's  breathing  from  his  Sight. 

" '  Bring  me  the  captive  now ! 
My  hand  feels  skilful,  and  the  shadows  lift 
From  my  waked  spirit  airily  and  swift ;  ' 

And  1  Cduld  paint  the  bow 
Upon  the  bended  heavens  —  around  me  play 
Colors  of  such  divinity  to-day. 

"  '  Ha  !  bind  him  on  his  back ! 
Look!  as  Pronietheus  in  my  picture  here  — 
Quick,  or  ho  faints  !    Stand  with  the  cordial  near  ! 

Now  —  bend  him  to  the  rock ! 
Press  down  the  poisoned  links  into  his  flesh ! 
And  tear  agape  that  healing  wound  afresh ! 

"  '  So  !  let  him  writhe  1    How  long 
Will  he  live  thus  ?    Quid:,  my  good  pencil,  now  1 
What  a  fine  agony  works  upon  his  brow ! 

Ha  !  gray-haired,  and  so  strong ! 
How  fearfully  he  stifles  that  short  moan ! 
Gods !  if  I  could  but  paint  a  dying  groan ! ' "  &c. 

Willis. 


There  are  many  doubtful  legends  respecting  the 

planting  of  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  by  the  heroes  who 
commanded  t'ne  Greek  armies  in  the  liunous  expedition 
against  that  city  ;  and,  although  it  is  impossible  to  sep- 
arate the  truth  from  the  fiction  in  those  stories,  they 
a])pear  not  to  be  wholly  gi'oundless.  The  earliest  Grceii 
colonies  u  hioh  can  safely  be  pronounced  historical,  are 
those  which  were  the  result  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  /Eo/iaii  migration.  This  was  produced 
by  the  irruption  of  the  jEolians  into  Bosotia,  and  of  the 
Dorians  into  Peloponnesus. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  irruption  was 
that  a  number  of  yEolians,  Boeotians,  and  Achseans 
formed  a  resolution  to  emigrate  from  Greece,  and  seek 
a  more  peaceful  residence  in  the  East.  The  emi- 
grants were  headed  by  chiefs  who  claimed  a  descent 
from  Agamemnon.  The  main  body  embarked  at 
the  port  of  Aulis,  from  wiiich  he  had  led  the  Greek 
arnuimenl  against  Troy.  Tliey  took  iho  same  direction 
at  first,  and  hindcd  in  the  Isle  of  Lesbos,  where  they 
founded  six  cities.  Other  detachments  occupied  the 
coast  of  Asia,  opposite  this  island,  from  the  foot  of 
Mount  Ida  to  the  mouth  of  tlie  Kiver  Hermus. 

This  was  the  real  origin  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
/Eolian  settlements  in  Asia  Minor,  although  a  tradition 
exists  that  a  migration  from  Peloponnesus  toward  the 
East  had  begun  some  time  previous.  Orestes  was 
said  to  have  led  an  Achseaa  colony  to  Lesbos,  or 
Tenedos.  Another  band,  conducted  by  Clines  and 
Malaus  —  descendants  of  Agamemnon  — is  said  to 
have  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  found  tlie 
Pelasgians  in  possession  of  the  coast,  but  mucli  weak- 
ened by  the  Trojan  war.  The  invaders  attacked  and 
took  their  chief  town,  Larissa,  and  afterward  founded 
CuiTia,  which  subsequently  obtained  the  name  oi'  Fhri- 
conis,  and  became  the  chief  of  the  jEoliaa  cities  in 
Asia  Minor, 

The  /Eolian  migration  may  be  dated  1124  B.  C.  —  ■ 
fifty  or  sixty  years  subsequent  to  the  capture  of  Troji 
For  more  than  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  the  first 
colonists,  new  adventurers  continued  to  flock  in.  The 
ancient  cities  on  the  main  land,  or  those  of  ^olia^  as 
this  region  was  sometimes  called,  amounted  to  eleven  ; 
but  about  thirty  others  were  afterward  founded  by  the 
people  of  Cuma  and  Lesbos  in  the  territory  of  Priam, 
which  the  Lesbians  seem  to  have  claimed  as  legitimate 
heirs  to  the  conquests  of  Agamemnon. 

Some  time  after  the  settlement,  the  jEolians  con- 
centrated their  establishments,  and  i'oi'mod  a  species 
of  federal  union,  called  tlie  MoHaii,  league.  This 
consisted  of  Twelve  slates,  or  cihes,  namely,  Smyrna, 
Cyme,  Larissa,  Neontichos,  Temnos,  Cilia,  Nolium 
jEgiroessa,  Pitane,  iEga!a,'Myrina,  Grynea.  To  these 
were  added  severa!  inferior  towns,  making  the  whole 
number  of  associated  communities,  thirty.  Smyrna 
was  afterward  transferred  to  the  Ionian  union.  All 
the  /Eolian  cities  were  independent  of  each  other 
and  had  their  own  constitutions.  Sometimes  political 
disturbances  led  to  the  establishment  of  arbitraiy 
rulers ;  but,  in  general,  the  government  was  of  a 
popular  character.  Crcesus  of  Lydia  subjected  MoVro. 
to  his  dominion  ;  and,  on  the  overthrow  of  this  mon- 
arch, the  Persian  authority  was  substituted,  and  con- 
tinued tii!  the  Macedonian  conquest,  tifter  which  the 
country  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  rest  of  Asia  Minov, 

The  south=western  corner  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
neighboring  islands  were  occupied,  about  the  period  of 
the  .(Eolian  migrations,  by  the  Dorian  and  Ach(Ean  set 
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".lers.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  expeditions  was 
!e.d  by  AlthEemenes  of  Argos.  He  went  first  to  Crete, 
where  he  left  one  division  of  his  followers,  and  proceed- 
ed with  the  rest  to  Rhodes.  About  1049  B.  C,  Halicar- 
nassus  was  founded  on  the  Carian  shore  by  a  colony  of 
Dorians  from  Trcezene,  In  Greece,  Cnidos,  in  tlie 
same  neighborhood,  wns  settled  by  Dorians  from  Laco- 
nia.  A  third  band  from  Epidaurus  took  possession  of 
the  Island  of  Cos.  These  colonies  formed  an  associa- 
tion, from  which  several  others  of  the  same  race,  and  in 
their  neighborhood,  were  excluded.  The  coiifederaey 
at  first  comprised  six  cities, '  namely,  Crudus,  Cos, 
Camira,  lalysus,  Lindus,  and  Halicaruassus.  The  last, 
was,  at  a  later  period,  excluded,  and  the  confederacy 
went  by  the  name  of  the  Pentapolis,  or  five  cities. 
They  had  a  chief  temple  at  Triope,  where  they  exhibited 
solemn  games  in  honor  of  ApoUo  Triopeus.  The 
prizes  were  tripods  of  brass,  whlcli  the  victors  were 
expected  to  consecrate  to  Apollo,  and  leave  in  the 
temple.  The  violation  of  this  custom,  by  a  citizen  ol' 
tlalicarnassiis,  caused  that  city  to  be  c.xcludeil  from 
the  Dorian  confederacy. 

The  political  history  of  these  people  is  substantially 
the  same  with  that  of  their  neiglibors  —  the  lonlans. 
After  living  under  free  governments  for  some  time, 
they  were  successively  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the 
Lydians,  tlie  Persians,  the  Macedonians,  and  finally 
became  absorbed  into  the  Roman  empire. 


CHAPTER  CXLV. 

1600  to  716  B.  C. 
Ltdia.  —  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  —  Storp 

of  G-yges  and  Cmulaules. 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  comjirlsed  various  territo- 
ries in  Asia  Minor,  and  varied  considerably  in  e.xtent 
at  different  times.  In  a  general  description,  it  may  be 
said  to  have  been  situated  between  Phyrgia,  Mysia, 
and  the  ^gean  Sea.  It  was  sometimes  called  Meonia^ 
from  King  Meon. '  According  to  Josephus,  the  Lydians 
were  named  from  Lvd,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem. 
Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  derives  the  name  from 
Lydus,  an  ancient  king  of  the  country. 

On  our  very  first  introduction  to  the  history  of 
this  country,  we  find  an  absolute  monarchical  govern- 
ment, established  with  an  hereditaiy  succefraion  of 
power.  There  have  been  reckoned  three  distinct  dy- 
nasties in  Lydia — the  Atyadm^  named  from  Atys,  the 
son  of  Manes,  the  first  of  the  kings  respecting  whom 
there  is  no  distinct  account;  the  Ileradidoi,  or  de- 
scendants of  Hercules;  and  tiie  MerinnadcE.  This 
Manes  has  been  supjiosed  to  be  the  king  mentioned 
by  the  Greek  philosopher  Hcraclltus,  who,  IVom  being  a 
slave  lo  a  cartwrlglit,  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  Lydia. 

In  the  reign  of  Atys,  the  son  of  Manes,  which  may 
.he  placed  in  the  seventeenth  century  before  Christ,  a 
severe  famine  prevailed  throughoi.it  Lydia  for  the 
space  of  eighteen  years.  Herodotus  affirms  that,  in 
iheir  distress,  the  Lydians  Invented  games  to  amuse 
themselves  and  dmw  otf  their  thoughts  from  their  suffer- 
ings :  every  second  day  they  played  at  checkers,  hop- 
scotch, and  similar  aports,  instead  of  eating  dinner. 
.  But,  although  they  obtained  some  alleviation  of  their 
fllstress  by  these  contrivances,  the  famine  still  pressed 
severely  upon  them;  and  'at  length  the  king  divided 
the  whole  nation  by  lot  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which 
was  comneiled  to  emigrate,  while  the  other  remained 


at  home.  The  adventurers  placed  themselves  undei 
the  command  of  Tyrrhenus,  the  king's  son,  and  pro- 
ceeded first  to  Smyrna,  where  they  built  a  licet.  They 
then  sailed  westward  in  search  of  a  country  proper 
for  a  seldement,  and,  after  a  variety  of  wanderings 
came  finally  to  Undiria,  or  Etruria,  in  Italy.  In  this 
manner  according  to  Herodotus,  originated  the  Etrus- 
cans, afterward  so  famous. 

After  this  occurs  a  barren  period  in  ihe  history  of 
Lvdia,  which  contains  a  mere  catalogue  ol'  kings,  with 
only  a  few  events  to  distinguish  them,  and  these  of 
an  incredible  character.  It  seems  probable,  however 
that  the  Lydians  had  degenerated  from  the  ancient 
simplicity  of  their  mannei-s,  and  had  become  noted 
for  profligacy  and  effeminacy.  Tlie  dynasty  of  the 
Atyada3  appears  to  have  ended  with  the  transfer  of  the 
crown  to  Argon,  who  established  the  seat  of  his  gov- 
ernment at  Sardis.  ,  This  monarch  is  described  by 
Herodotus  as  the  first  of  the  Heraclldfe. 

Of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Argon  hardly  any 
thing  is  related,  till  we  come  lo  Candaules,  who  flour- 
ished perhaps  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ.  Of  this  kini;  we  have  an  anecdote  preserved 
by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  who  relates  that  a  picture  was 
once  shown  to  Candaulcs,  which  so  excited  his  admi- 
ration,  that  he  purchased  ii  for  its  weight  in  gold. 
Herodotus  gives  a  particular  relation  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  monarch  lost  his  throne  and  his  life,  which 
has  been  so  often  quoted,  that  it  demands  some  notice; 
here.  Candaules  had  a  very  beautiful  wife,  whose 
superiority  over  other  women  in  personal  charms  was 
often  the  theme  of  his  conversation.  It  was  not  cus- 
tomary for  females  to  expose  themselves  much  to 
sight  in  Lydia,  but  the  king  wished  to  convince  his 
favorite  courtier,  Gygcs^  by  ocular  |)roof',  of  the  sm-  | 
passing  Ijeauty  of  the  queen.  | 

The  courtier  in  vain  expostulated  against  this  pro-  I 
posal  ;  but  the  king  insisted  on  his  obedience  to  the 
command,  and  Gyges  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  by 
conceahng  himself  In  the  bed-chamber.  On  his  re- 
tiring, he  was  observed  by  the  queen,  who  determined 
to  revenge  the  indignity  to  which  she  had  bc<-'n  sub- 
jected. The  next  morning,  accordingly,  she  sent  foi 
Gyges,  and  proposed  to  him  either  to  assassinate  Can- 
daules, and  take  bis  place,  or  to  suffer  death.  Ambition 
conspired  with  the  love  of  life  to  determine  the  courtier'-^ 
choice.  He  assassinated  the  king  during  his  sleep,  am) 
obtained  possession  of  his  throne  and  the  hand  of  hit 
queen. 

Such  is  the  account  of  Herodotus;  but  other  Greek 
writers  relate  a  different  story.  Plato  describes  Gygc^s 
as  having  been  originally  a  shepherd,  who  jjossessed 
a  magical  ring,  whlcli  had  the  property  of  making  Ihe 
wearer  invisible.  Hy  the  hel]i  of  this,  he  gained  ad- 
mission into  the  kini^'s  palace,  and  was  enabled  to 
carry  on  such  plots  and  intrigues  as  to  dethrone  the 
king  and  obtain  the  crown  for  himself,  Cicero  also 
relates  this  fable.  Plutarch  agrees  neither  w  ith  Heroil- 
otus  nor  Plato,  but  makes  the  accession  of  (iyges  to 
the  throne  a  much  more  ordinary  event.  According 
to  his  representation,  Gyges  raised  an  Insurrection 
against  Candaules,  and  overthrew  him  in  battle.  He- 
rodotus, however,  has  been  generally  followed  as  the 
best  authority,  as  he  was  born  in  a  city  of  Asia  Minor 
near  to  Lydia,  and  at  a  time  when  the  events  which 
he  describes  were  sufiiciently  recent  to  he  well  le 
membered. 
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The  Lydiaiis  were  strongly  attached  to  the  memory 
of  Caridaulcs,  and  took  up  arms  against  his  murderer. 
Gyges  contrived  to  have  the  question  of  the  succession 
to  the  throne  referred  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  in 
Greece,  which  was  famous  throughout  the  neighbor- 
ing countries.  He  made  large  presents  to  the  temple 
of  Delphi,  which,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  decision  of 
the  oracle.    Among  these  presents,  Herodotus  men- 


tions six  golden  cups,  which,  from  their  weight,  must 
have  been  worth  upwards  of  Iwo  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  sentence  of  the  oracle  was  favorable  to 
Gyges.  This  prince  soon  extended  the  boundaries  of 
his  kingdom,  by  successful, military  adventures.  He 
reigned  thirty-eight  years,  and  died,  leaving  his  son 
Ardyes  to  complete  his  conquests. 


Solon  and  jEsop  nt  the  Court  of  Orcesiia. 


CHAPTER  CXLVI. 

716  to  556  B.  C. 

Alyattes  and  the  Milesians — Reign  of  Crassus 
—  Anecdote  of  Solon  and  JBsop  —  Story  of 

Adrashis. 

Of  Ardyes  and  his  successor  SadyaUtSy  there  is 
little  recorded  to  demand  our  attention.  Alyattes,  the 
next  king,  became  involved  in  a  war  with  Cyaxares 
the  Mede,  by  the  following  circumstances,  which  are 
related  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus.  Certain 
Scythian  fugitives  had  taken  refuge  in  IVfcdia,  where 
they  were  protected  by  the  king.  He  intrusted  some 
young  men  to  their  care,  to  be  taught  the  Scythian 
language  and  the  use  of  the  bow.  These  strangers 
wore  skilful  hunters  ;  but  one  day  returning  from  the 
cliase  without  bringing  anv  game  for  the  king's  table, 
he  received  them  with  much  ill  humor.  Their  anger 
was  roused,  and  they  determined  on  a  horrible  re- 
venge. They  killed  one  of  the  young  men  conimitted 
to  their  care,  and,  dressing  the  flesh  in  the  manner  of 
game,  served  it  up  at  the  table  of  Cyaxares.  The 
crime  was  discovered,  and  the  Scythians  fled  to  Lydia, 
where  Alyattes  refused  to  deliver  them  up  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  Median  king. 

This  refusal  brought  on  a  war  between  the,  two  na- 
tions. In  the  sixth  year  of  this  war  happened  the  re- 
markable event  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  the  moment 
when  the  Lydian  and  Median  armies  were  engaged  in 
battle  —  which  wc  have  already  mentioned  in  the  his- 
tory of  Media.  A  peace  immediately  followed,  and  the 
alliance  between  the  two  nations  was  strengthened  by 
an  intermarriage,  Alyattes  made  war  upon  the  Cim- 
merians, and  drove  them  out  of  Asia.    He  also  cap- 
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tured  the  cities  of  Smyrna  and  Clazomene  ;  but  his 
most  serious  and  protracted  conflict  was  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Miletus. 

When  the  siege  of  this  cifv  had  been  continued  for 
six  years  bv  the  Lydians,  the  inhabitants  were  reduced 
to  great  sufi'ering  for  want  of  provisions.  Alyattes,  sup- 
posing this  to  be  the  case,  sent  a  herald  into  the  city  to 
propose  a  surrender.  The  Milesians,  having  intelli- 
gence of  his  approach,  determined  upon  a  stratagem. 
They  collected  all  the  edibles  that  could  be  found  in 
the  city,  and  spread  them  in  the  market-place.  When 
the  herald  arrived,  he  was  amazed  to  see  the  people 
engaged  in  a  plenteous  feast.  On  bis  return  to  the 
camp  ')f  Alyattes,  he  informed  him  of  what  he  had 
witnessed  ;  and  the  kiiig,  believing  that  provisions  were 
abundant  within  the  city,  raised  the  siege  in  despair, 
and  made  peace  with  the  Milesian^;. 

Alyattes  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Crfjjsus,  whose 
reign  gave  great  celebrity  to  Lvdia,  while  his  name 
became  proverbial  for  riches  ;  his  story  has  also  assisted 
the  moralists  of  every  subsequent  age  to  illustrate  the 
uncertain  tenure  of  worldly  prosperity.  He  began 
his  reign  about  562  B.  C.  He  was  almost  perpetually 
engaged  \n  war,  and  enlarged  his  kingdom  by  the 
acquisition  of  Plirygia,  Mysia,  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia, 
Pamphyiia,  and  Carta,  with  all  the  territories  in  Asia 
Minor,  occupied  by  the  lonians,  Dorians,  and  .^lolians. 
Herodotus  observes  that  he  was  the  first  conqueror  of 
the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor,  who  till  then  had  never 
been  subject  to  a  foreign  power. 

Having  extended  his  conquests  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mgenn,  he  projected  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  the  islands  in  that  sea.  fiul 
Bias,  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  dissuaded  him . 
from  this  design,  and  he  more   wisely  sought  tbn 
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alliance  of  the  Greek  islanders.  The  kingdom  of 
Lydla  was  now  of  much  greater  extent  than  formerly. 
Sardis,  the  capital,  advantageously  situated  at  tlie  loot 
of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  walered  by  the  Pactolus,  a 
river  famous  for  its  golden  sands,  now  became  distin- 
guished among  the  great  cities  of  Asia.  In  the  esti- 
mation of  Xenophon,  it  was  second  only  to  Babylon 
in  riches.  Herodotus  states  that  it  was  a  place  of 
great  resort,  and  frequented  hy  all  those  who  were 
celebrated  in  Greece  for  their  talents  and  wisdom. 

Crcesus  invited  Solon,  the  Athenian  sage,  to  Sardls, 
and  hospitably  entertained  him  in  his  palace ;  but  this 
wise  man  beheld  the  magnificence  of  the  king  and 
his  courtiers  with  a  calm  and  mortifying  indifference, 
fie  was  conducted  to  the  royal  treasury,  to  view  and 
admire  the  riches  it  contained,  Crcesus  then  asked 
him  who,  in  his  opinion,  was  the  happiest  man  in  the 
world,  expecting  lo  liear  liimsclf  named.  Solon  re- 
plied, "Tellus,an  Atlicniaii,  who,  under  the  protection 
of  an  excellent  form  of  government,  had  many  virtu- 
ous and  amiable  children.  He  saw  their  offspring, 
and  they  all  survived  him.  At  the  close  of  an  honor- 
able and  prosperous  life,  on  the  field  of  victory,  he 
was  rewarded  by  a  public  funeral  by  the  city." 

Crcesus,  though  disappointed  in  this  rcplv,  demanded 
to  whom  Solon  would  assign  the  next  degree  of  felicitv  ; 
but  receiving  an  answer  no  more  .satisfactory  than  the 
first,  he  exclaimed,  "  Man  of  Athens,  think  you  so 
meanly  of  my  prosperity,  as  to  rank  me  below  private 
persons  of  low  condition.^"  Solon,  unwilling  either 
to  flatter  or  exasperate  the  king,  replied,  "King. of 
Lydia,  the  Greeks  have  no  taste  for  the  splendors  of 
royalty.  Moreover,  the  vicissitudes  of  life  suffer  us 
not  to  be  elated  by  any  present  good  fortune,  or  to 
admire  that  felicity  which  is  liable  to  change,  lie, 
therefore,  whom  Heaven  smiles  upon  to  the  last,  is,  in 
our  cslimalion,  the  happy  man  I "  With  these  words 
Solon  departed,  leaving  Crojsus  chagrined,  but  not 
instructed.  jEsop,  the  famous  fabulist,  is  said  to  have 
also  been  at  the  court  of  Sardis ;  and  we  are  told  that 
lie  remarked  to  Solon,  "  You  see  that  we  must  either 
not  come  near  kings,  or  say  only  what  is  agreeable  to 
them-"  To  which  the  sage  replied,  "  We  should 
cither  say  what  is  useful,  or  say  nothing." 

The  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  Solon  would  have 
led  the  king  to  contemplate,  were  presently  exem- 
plified in  the  royal  family,  Crcesus  had  two  sons: 
one  of  them  was  dumb,  but  the  other,  whose  name 
was  Atys,  was  distinguished  by  superior  accomplish- 
ments. The  king  is  said  to  have  had  a  vision,  which 
warned  him  that  this  son  would  die  by  the  point  of  an 
iron  spear.  The  terrified  father  determined  to  settle 
iiim  in  marriage,  and  devote  him  to  a  pacific  life. 
He  took  away  his  command  in  the  army,  and  removed 
from  those  about  iiis  person  every  military  weapon. 

About  this  time,  an  unfortunate  homicide,  named 
Adrastus,  arrived  at  Sardis.  He  had  accidentally 
killed  his  brother,  was  banished  from  home  by  his 
father,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of  pagan  an- 
tiquity, sought  expiation  of  a  neighboring  prince.  He 
belonged  to  the  royal  family  of  Phrygia,  and  was  re- 
ceived in  a  friendly  manner  by  Crcesus,  who  gave  him 
an  asylum  at  his  court.  Shortly  after  this  event,  a 
wild  boar  of  extraordinary  size  appeared  near  Olym- 
pus, in  Mysia.  The  terrified  inhabitants  requested 
Crtesus  to  send  his  son,  with  hunters  and  dogs,  to  de- 
siroy  the  formidable  animal.  The  king,  remembering  '' 
ihe  vision,  withheld  his  son,  but  promised  them  a  ! 


chosen  band  of  dogs  and  hunters-  The  young  man, 
mortified  by  his  father's  determination,  expostulated, 
and  at  length  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  chase,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Adrastus..  Tbey  attacked  the  i 
hoar,  and  the  king's  son  was  killed  by  an  accidental 
thrust  from  tlie  spear  of  die  Phrygian.  The  unhappy 
king  pardoned  the  slayer,  believing  that  his  hand  had 
been  guided  by  an  unavoidable  fatality;  but  the  latter, 
inconsolable  for  what  he  irad  done,  retired,  at  the  dead 
of  night,  to  the  spot  where  Atys  was  burled,  and,  con- 
fessing himself  the  most  miserable  of  mankind,  com-  j 
mitted  suicide  upon  the  grave !  | 


CHAPTER  CXLVII. 

636  to  548  B.  C- 

War  of  Crcesus  with  Cyrus  of  Persia — The 
Delphian  Oracle —  Overthrow  of  the  Lydian 
Monarchy. 

Crcesus  passed  two  years  in  mourning  for  his  son, 
who  was  the  only  hope  of  the  royal  house 'of  Lydia 
Al  length,  his  jealousy  was  awakened,  and  his  military 
ardor  roused,  by  the  progress  of  a  neighboring  power, 
which  was  rapidly  advancing  to  a  formidable  great- 
ness. This  was  the  Persian  empire  under  Cyrus  the 
Great,  which  threatened  to  make  serious  encroach- 
ments upon  the  Lydian  dominion,  and  even  to  ai)sorb 
it  entirely.  Crcesus  determined  to  try  the  chance  of 
war  with  this  new  competitor.  He  was  very  religious 
according  to  the  superstition  of  the  pagans,  and  never 
would  begin  any  im[iortant  enterprise  without  consult- 
ing the  ministers  of  the  various  deities  which  were 
worshipped  in  those  countries.  But,  in  order  to  form 
a  certain  judgment  of  the  answers  which  he  should 
receive,  he  desired  to  assure  himself  beforehand  of  i, 
the  truth  of  these  pretended  expounders  of  supernatu- 
ral knowledge. 

For  this  purpose,  he  sent  messengers  to  all  the  most 
celebrated  oracles  in  Greece  and  Afri<;a,  with  orders 
to  inquire  every  one,  at  his  respective  oracle,  what 
Crcesus  was  doing  at  such  a  day  and  such  an  hour, 
before  agreed  upon.  The  answers,  in  general,  have  not 
been  preserved,  and  are  said  to  have  been  unsatisfac-  j 
tory  to  the  king.  But  we  are  told  that  the  messengers  ' 
had  no  sooner  entered  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  pro- 
posed their  question,  than  the  following  reply  waa 
made  :  — 

"  1  count  the  sand ;  I  measure  nut  tlin  sea ; 
The  silent  and  the  dumh  ure  lieard  bv  ine. 
Even  now  the  odors  to  my  sense  that  rise,  | 
A  tnrtoirio  boiling  with  a  Iamb  supplies,  [ 
Whero  Iwass  below  and  brass  above  it  lies." 

When  Crcesus  learnt  this,  he  exclaimed  that  there 
was  no  true  oi-acle  but  that  of  Delphi ;  for,  on  the  day 
in  question,  determining  to  do  what  it  would  he  equally 
difficult  to  discover  or  explain,  he  had  cut  in  pieces  a 
tortoise  and  a  Iamb,  and  boiled  them  together  in  a  cov- 
ered vessel  of  brass.  Such  is  the  story  related  by 
Herodotus,  and  which  has  been  repeated  even  by  a 
grave  and  philosophical  historian  of  modern  times,  as 
if  it  were  a  weli-authentieated  fact.  That  the  oracle 
was  consulted  by  Crcesus  need  not  he  doubted ;  but 
the  marvellous  part  of  the  tale  is  more  likely  to  have 
j  been  an  invention  of  the  priests  of  Delphi,  to  raise  ihe  j 
I  reputation  of  their  oracle  j 
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C'rcBSiis,  it  is  said,  being  thus  satisfied  of  the  divine 
characier  of  the  Delphic  responses,  determined  to 

make  a  magnificont  present  to  the  oracle.  He  col- 
lected three  tliousand  chosen  victims,  an  immense 
number  oi'  couches  overlaid  with  gold  and  silver,  to- 
getiier  with  gobiets  of  gohl,  and  purple  vests  of  enor- 
mous value.  All  lliese  were  cast  Into  a  sacrificial  pile, 
an<l  burned,  Tlie  gold,  being  melted,  ran  into  a  mass, 
and  of  this  he  formed  a  number  of  large  tablets,  and 
a  lion,  which,  with  a  niimljer  of  vessels  of  gold  anil 
silver,  he  sent  to  the  Dclplii-m  oracle.  The  Lydians 
who  conveyed  these  presents  were  directed  to  inquire 
whether  Crcesus  might  safely  undertake  an  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  and  whether  he  should  strengthen 
himself  by  any  new  alliances.  The  answer  was,  that 
by  marching  against  Persia,  he  would  overthrow  a 
great  empire,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to  make  alli- 
ances with  the  most  powei-ful  of  the  Greek  nations. 

The  king,  deeming  this  ambiguous  reply  sadsfac- 
tory,  was  highly  elated  with  the  expectation  of  becom- 
ing the  conqueror  of  Cyrus.  A  third  time  he  consulted 
the  oracle,  desiring  to  know  whether  his  power  would 
be  perpetual.    He  received  an  answer  in  these  terms  : 

"  When  o'er  the  Jlodes  ii  mule  shall  sit  on  high, 
O'er  pcblily  Horniua  then,  soft  Lydian,  fly; 
Fly  with  al!  haste;  for  '^at'ety  scorn  thy  fame, 
Nor  sernple  to  deserve  a  coward's  name," 

This  answer  was  equally  satisfactory  with  the  former 
ones,  and  Crcesus  prepared  to  march  against  Cyrus. 
He  crossed  the  Halys,  and  proceeded  through  Cappa- 
clocia  into  Syria,  wasting  tlie  country  in  his  march. 
Some  inferior  actions  took  place  between  the  Lydian 
and  Persian  armies ;  but,  at  length,  a  great  and  deci- 
sive battle  was  fought  at  Thymbra.  The  army  of 
Ci'ossus  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  four  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  that  of  Cyrus  to  one  hundred  and 
ninety-six  thousand.  This  is  the  first  pitched  battle 
of  which  any  particulars  are  related  by  ancient  au- 
tliors.  The  Lydian  army  was  defeated,  and,  the 
gi'eater  part  being  composed  of  mercenary  troops  of 
different  nations,  dispersed  and  returned  toward  their 
several  homes.  CrcKsus,  with  tiie  remainder,  retreated 
to  Sardis,  where  he  made  another  stand,  and  attempted 
to  drive  tlie  Persians  back  from  the  walls.  But  a  sec- 
jnd  defeat  rendered  his  condition  utterly  hopeless,  and 
Sardis  was  tfiken  by  storm,  548  B.  C. 

Crcesus  fell  into  ihe  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  con- 
demned him  to  he  bm'nt  alive.  The  f^tmeral  pile  was 
prepared,  and  the  captive  prince  led  forth  to  execution. 
.Tust  as  the  torch  was  about  to  be  applied,  Crcesus 
called  to  mind  the  warning  admonitions  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Athenian  sage.  Struck  with  their 
1  futh,  and  overwhelmed  with  grief  at  having  disregard- 
"(d  them,  he  cried  aloud,  "Solon!  Solon  I  Solon!" 
3yrus,  who.  according  to  t!ie  barbarous  custom  of 
diose  times,  w;js  present  at  the  spectacle  with  his  chief 
odicers,  demanded  the  reason  of  this  outcry,  on  which 
ihe  whole  story  was  related  to  him.  Cyrus  was  greatly 
moved  at  the  narration,  and,  rftflecting  upon  the  tran- 
sitory nature  of  human  greatness,  lie  began  to  feel 
compassion  for  the  vmfortunate  king  of  Lvdia.  lie 
therefore  ordered  the  fire  to  be  extinguished,  and 
Crmsus  to  be  set  at  liberty. 

On  obtaining  his  freedom,  Crossus  immediately  sent 
to  Delphi  the  fetters  by  which  he  had  been  confined, 
intending  this  as  a  reproach  to  the  oracle  for  deceiving 
him  with  false  promises  of  success  to  his  arms.  The 
Delphian  priests  found  no  great  difficulty  in  justifying 


the  oracle.  They  explained  the  story  of  the  mue  as 
designating  Cyrus,  who  had  a  double  nationality,  being 
born  of  a  Persian  and  a  Mede.  As  to  the  great  em- 
pire which  he  expected  to  overthrow,  the  oracle  meant 
tlie  Lydian,  and  not  the  Persian  power!  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  recorded  in  ancient  history,  where 
the  oracles  uttered  ambiguous  sayings,  which  could  be 
niadfj  to  suit  any  event,  and  justify  the  most  opposite 
conclusions. 

The  kingdom  of  Lydia  became  absorbed  into  the 
Persian  emjiire  by  the  conquest  of  Cyrus,  and  from 
this  period  it  has  no  longer  an  independent  history. 
Cyrus  appears  to  have  treated  Crcesus  most  humanely 
dui'ing  the  rest  of  his'life.  He  received  him  Into  his 
confidence  and  familiarity,  and  even  permitted  him  to 
retain  the  title  of  king.  According  to  Xenophon, 
Cyrus  carried  Crcesus  with  him  wherever  he  went, 
probably  with  a  double  view  of  securing  his  person 
and  making  use  of  his  counsel  in  administering  the 
afTairs  of  the  empire.  If  we  may  believe  this  author, 
the  dethroned  monarch  was  in  reality  a  gauier  by  the 
loss  of  his  kingdom,  as  he  exchanged  a  load  of  public 
core  and  tlie  pomp  of  .royalty  for  ease,  security,  and 
enjoyment. 

As  the  Lydians  had  no  historians  of  their  own,  the 
accounts  wliich  we  liavc  given  of  these  people  are 
chiefly  derived  from  the  Greek  writers,  who  were  very 
apt  to  exaggerate  and  embellish  al!  that  they  related  of 
foreigners.  There  is  probably  considerable  romance 
in  the  Lydian  history,  but,  for  want  of  collateral  au- 
thorities, we  are  unable  to  separate  the  true  from  the 
fabulous  in  these  narratives. 

Lydia  was  celebrated  for  its  ancient  capital,  Sardis 
a  citv  whose  origin  is  anterior  to  the  records  of  history, 
though  some  believe  it  to  have  been  founded  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Its  situation  was  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  and  the  citadel,  which  was  of  remarkable 
strength,  stood  on  a  lofty  hill,  having  a  perpendicular 
preci])ice  on  one  side.  Tt  is  related  that  one  of  the 
kings,  an  ancestor  of  Crcesus,  believed  that  by  leading 
a  lion  round  the  wall,  he  should  render  this  fortress 
impregnable.  In  performing  the  ceremony,  he  neg- 
lected the  steep  side,  as  inaccessible.  Ci'o^sus  was 
attacked  by  the  Persians,  under  Cyrus,  in  the  plain 
before  Sardis,  and  defeated  ;  but  the  citadel  held  out. 
Cyrus  laid  siege  to  the  place,  and  offered  a  reward  to 
any  one  who  would  first  scale  the  wall.  A  Persian 
soldier,  who  had  seen  a  Lydian  descend  the  precipice 
for  his  helmet,  which  had  fallen  down  the  rock  in  this 
quarter,  tried  to  ascend  there,  where  not  even  a  senti- 
nel had  been  placed.  He  succeeded,  and  Sardis  was 
taken.  Under  the  Persian  dominion,  the  satraps  of 
the  monarch  resided  at  Sardis. 

This  city  saw  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  In  the 
time  of  Darius,  the  Milesians  made  war  against  Persia. 
A  body  of  them  sailed  to  Ephesus,  and,  leaving  their 
ships  at  Mount  Corissus,  marched  up  by  the  River 
Caystcr,  crossed  Mount  Tmolus,  and  took  Sardis  by 
surprise.  The  citadel,  however,  beitig  strongly  garri- 
soned, resisted  the  allack.  A  soldier  set  fire  to  one  of 
1  thf!  houses,  which  quickly  caused  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. The  city  was  laid  in  ashes,  and  the  Milesians 
returned  to  their  sliips  in  safety.  On  the  invasion  of 
Asia  by  Alexander,  Sardis,  with  the  citadel,  fell  inio 
his  hands.  Under  the  Romans,  it  became  a  fiourisliing 
place,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of  its  neighbors.  In 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  it  suffered  gready  by  an  eartli- 
quake,  which  also  did  great  damage  to  many  othP' 
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Cities  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  year  400,  it  was  plun- 
dered by  the  Goths,  who  had  revolted  from  the  emperor 
Arcadius.  On  tlie  overthiow  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Sardis  waa  subjected  to  every  sort  of  calamity  from 
tlie .  armies  of  barbarians,  wlio  overran  the  country, 
and  at  last  fell  completely  to  ruin.  Walls  and  col- 
umns, and  other  fragments  of  massive  ruins,  still  mark 
the  spot,  and  the  remains  of  an  edifice  are  pomted  out 
to  the  traveller  as  the  house  of  Crcesus. 

A  few  miles  from  Sardis  is  to  be  seen  the  burying- 
place  of  the  Lydian  kings,  consisting  of  mounds  or 
barrows  of  various  sizes.  Four  or  five  are  disiin- 
guisUcd  by  their  superior  magnitude,  and  are  visible  on 
ihe  hills  at  a  great  distance.  One  of  them  is  described 
by  Herodotus  as  the  greatest  structure  in  Lydia,  and 
inferior  only  to  the  works  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Babylonians.  This  is  the  monument  of  Alyatles,  the 
father  of  Crcesus,  a  vast  mound  of  earth  heaped  on  a 
basement  of  large  stones.  It  was  erected  about  460 
years  before  Christ. 


CHAPTER  CXLTIII. 

1400  to  SO  B.  C. 

Carta.  —  The  Carians  —  The  Leleges  —  The 
Dorians — The  Queans  of  Caria  —  Herodo- 
tus —  Bias  —  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 
sus. 

Caria  lay  to- the  southward  of  Lydia,  Doris  and 
part  of  Ionia  being  included  within  its  limits.  It  was 
one  of  the  smallest  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  Minor ; 
but  the  number  of  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  as- 
signed to  it  by  ancient  geographers,  indicate  that  it 
must  have  been  exceedingly  populous.  The  soil 
was  fruitful,  yielduag  corn,  wine,  figs,  and  oil,  in 
abundance. 

,  The  people  called  Leleges  are  supposed  by  Herod- 
otus, who  was  himself  a  Carian,  to  have  been  the 
first  inhabitants  of  this  country,  to  which  they  were 
driven  from  the  neighboring  islands  by  Minos,  king 
of  Crete.  After  settling  in  Caria  they  continued  to 
acknowledge  the  authority  of  Minos,  and  assist  him  in 


his  maritime  expeditions.  At  one  period,  according 
to  the  same  author,  the  Carians  distinguished  them- 
selves aboveall  the  neighboring  nations.  They  excelled 
in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  the  Greeks  ascribed 
to  them  the  invention  of  crested  helmets,  and  the 
devices  and  handles  of  shields.  They  seem  to  liave 
been  at  an  early  period,  renowned  for  their  piracies, 
which  was,  doubtless,  the  cause  of  the  hostility  waged 
against  them  by  Minos,  while  he  was  willing,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  use  of  their  skill  and  naval  enter- 
prise to  increase  his  own  power. 

There  is  some  reason,  however,  for  believing  that 
the  Phoenicians  had  settled  colonies  in  Caria  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Leleges.  At  a  later  period,  the 
Greeks  found  their  way  into  this  region.  Halicarnas- 
sus,  the  principal  city,  was  founded  by  a  Doric  colony 
from  Trcczene,  and,  on  account  of  its  origin,  was  at 
first  included  in  the  Dorian  confederation.  From  this 
society  it  was  expelled  by  its  associates  in  consequence 
of  a  religious  scruple.  A  citizen  of  Halicarnassus, 
named  Agasiclcs,  having  gained  the  prize  tripod  at  the 
games  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  Triopian  Apollo, 
carried  it  home,  instead  of  presenting  it  to  the  temple 
of  the  god  as  an  offei'ing — which  was  the  usual  custom. 
This  was  deemed  a  sacrilegious  act,  and  the  five  otlier 
Dorian  cities  resolved  that  Hallcarnassus  should  in 
consequence  be  excluded  from  all  future  participation 
in  the  festivities,  which  was  practically  an  expulsion 
of  that  city  from  the  Doric  union. 

Caria,  after  enjoying  an  independent  governmen 
for  some  time,  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  kings  of 
Lydia,  and,  on  the  overthrow  of  that  power,  it  became 
a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  policy  of  the 
Persian  kings  was  to  establish  in  each  tributary  state  a 
government  of  despotic  authority,  in  order  to  secure 
its  dependence  on  the  head  of  the  empire.  Upon  this 
system,  a  dynasty  of  Carian  princes  was  established 
at  Hallcarnassus.  The  conquest  of  Alexander  trans, 
ferred  Caria  from  the  Persian  to  the  Macedonian 
dominion.  Halicamassus,  which  attempted  to  resist 
his  arms,  was  captured  and  razed  to  the  ground.  It 
was  afterward  rebuilt,  and,  to  compensate  for  its  losses 
had  six  towns  annexed  to  its  jurisdiction.  Caria  was 
afterward  made  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt. 
It  then  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria.    On  the  tJefeat  of  this  monarch  bv 
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Scipio,  the  Romans  made  a  present  of  Caria  to  thn 
Rhodians,  Tt  was  subsequently  conquered  by  Mithri- 
datcs  of  Pontus ;  but,  after  bis  overthrow,  Caria  was 
finally  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  formed  a 
part  of  the  proconsular  province  of  Asia.  Halicar- 
nassus  appears  to  have  fallen  to  ruin  at  an  early  period, 
[ts  remains  may  be  seen  at  the  place  now  called 
Boodroom. 

Artemisia  /.,  queen  of  Caria,  was  the  daughter  of 
Lygdamis,  a  citizen  of  that  city  who  rose  to  supreme 
power.  She  assisted  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Greeks,  atid  joined  his  fleet  with  a  squadron  of 
five  ships,  which  she  commanded  in  person.  She  was 
the  only  individual  who  opposed  !iis  design  of  fighting 
the  Greek  fleet  at  SalamLs  ;  but,  being  overruicd,  she 
acquitted  herself  with  such  valor  in  the  combat  that 
Xerxes  exclaimed,  "  The  men  behave  like  women,  and 
the  women  like  men  !  "  She  was  among  the  last  who 
fled  when  the  Persians  were  repulsed  by  the  coumgo 
and  dexterity  of  the  Greeks.  Being  closely  pursued 
by  an  Athenian  ship,  she  escaped  by  practising  a 
stratagem  more  remarkable  for  boldness  and  ingenuity 
than  for  its  humanity.  Seeing  one  of  the  Persian 
vessels  near  her,  commanded  by  a  pei'son  against  whom 
she  entertained  a  dislike,  she  ran  her  own  galley  against 
it,  and  sent  it  to  ihe  bottom  with  all  the  crew.  The 
Athenians,  seeing  this,  imagined  she  was  a  friend,  and 
gave  over  the  chase.  She  reached  the  coast  of  Asia 
in  safety,  and  Xerxes  intrusted  his  children  to  her 
care.  The  Athenians  were  so  incensed  against  her, 
that  they  offered  a  large  reward  to  any  one  who  would 
take  her  alive.  She  afterwards  gained  possession  of  the 
city  of  Latmus,  into  which  she  was  admitted  under 
a  pretence  that  she  only  wished  to  sacrifice  to  Cybele. 
It  is  said  that,  in  revenge  for  this  impiety,  the  goddess 
rendered  her  desperately  in  love  with  a  young  man 
of  Abydos,  whose  eyes  she  put  out  in  his  sleep,  on  his 
refusing  to  return  her  passion,  and  that  she  then  pre- 
cipitated herself  fi-om  a  rock. 

Artemisia  II.  is  principally  known  as  the  affectionate 
widow  of  Mausclus,  to  whose  memory  she  erected,  at 
llalicarnassus,  a  inost  splendid  monument,  which  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world, 
mikI  which  lias  become  so  famous  as  to  give  the 
name  of  maitwleum  to  all  magnificent  slructures  in 
honor  of  the  dead.  She  is  also  said  to  have  mingled 
his  ashes  in  her  druik,  and  to  have  offered  a  prize  for 
the  best  eulogy  on  his  character.  Artemisia  appears, 
however,  not  to  have  altogether  abandoned  herself  to 
unavailing  sorrow  ;  for,  when  she  succeeded  her  hus- 
band on  the  throne  of  Caria,  {B.  C.  351,)  she  defended 
herself  valiantly  against  the  Rhodians.  By  an  inge- 
nious stratagem,  she  captured  the  whole  Rhodian  fleet. 
Then  manning  these  ships  with  her  own  people,  she 
sailed  to  Rhodes.  The  inhabitants  of  that  place,  seeing 
their  own  ships  approach,  decorated  with  the  ensigns 
of  victory,  jovfuUy  admitted 'them  into  their  port ;  but 
before  tiiey  could  discover  their  mistake,  Artemisia 
landed  hertioops  and  took  possession  of  the  city.  She 
put  to  death  the  leading  Rhodians,  who  had  excited 
hostilities  agamst  her,  and  erected  a  trophy  in  the 
forum,  with  two  brazen  statues,  representing  the  queen 
as  branding  the  captive  city  of  Rhodes  with  a  hot 
iron. 

Bias,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men  of  the  ancient 
world,  was  a  native  of  Priene,  an  Ionian  city  of  Caria. 
He  lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century 
before  Christ,  and  was  early  distinguished  by  the  gen- 


erosity of  his  disposition.  Several  young  female 
captives  from  Messene,  in  Greece,  having  been  brought 
to  Priene,  and  exposed  for  sale,  Bias  redeemed  them, 
educated  them  at  his  own  expense,  and  restored  them  i 
with  gifts,  to  their  parents.  He  seems  to  have  set  a 
slight  value  on  the  goods  of  fortune,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  mind.  When  his  native  city  was 
once  threatened  with  a  siege,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
hurrying  away,  loaded  with  their  most  valuable  effects, 
Bias  went  forth  carrying  -notbing.  On  being  asked 
why  he  did  not  save  his  property,  lie  replied,"!  carry 
it  all  in  myself."  He  pionounced  it  to  be  the  greatest 
of  all  evils  not  to  be  able  to  bear  misfortune.  One 
of  his  maxims  was,  "  Love  your  friend  as  if  ire  were  [ 
one  day  to  become  your  enemy."  Being  once  in  a 
storm  at  sea,  and  hearing  a  profligate  fellow  swearing 
by  the  infernal  gods,  *'  Hold  your  tongue,"  said  he, 
"  lest  they  discover  you  are  here  !  "  Bias  wrote  poetry, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  us.  His  death  was 
affecting  and  truly  honorable.  While  he  was  pleading 
the  cause  of  a  friend,  he  fell  and  expired  in  the  arms 
of  his  grandson. 

Herodotus,  whom  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  mod- 
erns, have  called  the  "  father  of  history,"  was  born 
at  Halicarnassus,  B.  C.  484,  four  years  previous  to 
the  great  Persian  invasion  under  Xerxes.  When  he 
grew  up,  he  withdrew  from  his  native  city,  which  was 
oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  its  ruler,  Lygdamis,  the 
grandson  of  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria.  He  retired 
to  tlie  Island  of  Samus,  where  he  acquired  the  use  of 
the  Ionic  dialect,  in  which  his  history  was  afterwards 
written.  Few  incidents  of  the  early  part  of  his  life 
are  known.  His  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians 
begins  with  Cyrus,  whom  he  regards  as  the  first  king 
of  Persia,  and  is  continued  through  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  Besides  the  history  of  the 
Greeks  and  Persians,  which  are  his  principal  subjects 
he  treats  of  the  Egyptians  and  Several  other  nations. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  great  pains  to  collect  infor- 
mation by  travelling,  and  he  describes  Egypt  and 
Babylon  from  personal  observation.  Of  the  charac- 
ter of  his  writings  we  have  spoken  at  sufficient  length 
In  the  introductory  part  of  this  work,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader. 

Herodotus,  having  finished  lils  history,  adopted  avery 
effectual  method  of  making  It  known  to  all  Greece. 
He  went  to  the  Olympic  games,  where  the  people 
assembled  periodically  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and 
read  his  narrative  to  the  assembled  multitude.  It  was 
received  Vith  unbounded  applause,  and  the  fame  of 
the  historian  was  immediately  established.  The  style 
seemed  so  sweet  and  flowing,  that  the  Greeks  declared 
they  seemed  to  hear  the  Muses  themselves;  and  on 
that  account  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses  were  given 
to  the  nine  books  of  which  the  history  is  composed. 
Thucydides,then  very  young,  was  present  at  the  read- 
ing, and  was  so  much  affected  with  the  interesting 
nature  of  the  events  related,  and  the  beauty  of  the 
language,  that  he  was  carried  away  by  a  transport  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  shed  tears  of  joy.  Herodotus  perceived 
it,  and  complimented  Olorus,  the  father  of  Thucydides, 
on  the  genius  and  taste  of  his  son,  predicting"  that  ho 
would  one  day  be  an  honor  to  his  country. 

The  historian,  having  established  iiis  fame  m  Greece, 
returned  to  his  native  city.    By  his  exhortations,  the 
people  of  Halicarnassus  were  induced  to  rise  in  arms  [ 
against  their  oppressors,  and  recover  their  freedom. 
The  accomplishmeut  of  this  great  object  seems  to 
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have  oxcitcd  the  envy  of  some  powerful  citizens  of 
Halicarnassus,  and  Herodotus  weis  rewarded  only  with 
ingratitude.  The  Athenians  being  about  to  send  a 
colony  into  Italy,  he  joined  this  expedition,  and  settled 
at  Thurium  in  that  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  called 
Magna  Gracia.    Here  he  ended  his  days. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,the  historian,  was  born  in 
the  first  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Little  is- 
known  of  his  early  life.  He  went  to  Italy  about  the 
time  when  the  civil  war  between  Mark  Antony  and 
Octaviuswas  brought  to  a  close.  He  lived  twenty-two 
years  at  Rome,  where  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
the  language,  literature,  and  history  of  the  country,  and 
collected  materials  for  the  great  work  which  he  had  in 
view.  This  was  entitled  Roman  Antiquities,  and 
goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  political  institutions  of 
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CHAPTEU  CXLIX. 
Lycia,  Pamphylia,  PisroiA,  and  Paphlagonia. 

— Diogenes  the  Cynic. 

Lycia  was  bounded  north  by  Phrygia,  east  by  Pam- 
phylia, south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  west  by  Caria. 
It  was  originally  called  MyHa,  from  the  Mylire,  a  people 
of  Crete,  who  first  settled  here  :  afterwards  it  received 
the  name  of  Lycia,  fi-om  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion, 
king  o?  Athens,  who  founded  a  colony  here.  Lycia 
was  the  smallest  province  of  Asia  Minor,  but  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  populous,  in  proportion  to  its  ter- 
ritory. It  was  noted  for  its  fine  cedar-trees,  which 
almost  equalled  those  of  Lebanon.  The  inhabitants 
were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  archery. 

The  Lyctans  at  first  seem  to  have  lived  dispersed 
over  the  country  in  separate  communities.  After  this, 
several  petty  kingdoms  arose  among  them.  They 
had  t\^"en^v-tllree  cities,  each  of  which  sent  deputies 
•n  a  general  congress,  where  matters  of  general  conse- 


the  republic.  Only  about  half  has  been  preserved  ;  but 
this  is  exceedingly  valuable,  as  it  contains  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  t)ie  ancient  Iloman  ceremonies, 
manners,  military  discipline,  modes  of  election.  &c., 
which  we  seek  for  in  vain  from  other  ancient  historians. 
Dionysius,  however,  is  not  always  a  trustworthy  autiioi- 
ity.  He  wrote  rather  for  the  Greeks  than  for  the 
Romans,  aud  his  main  object  was  to  relieve  the  for- 
mer people  from  the  mortification  which  they  felt  at 
being  conquered  by  a  race  of  barbarians,  as  they  con- 
sidered the  Romans  to  be.  This  he  endeavored  to 
effect  by  straining  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers 
and  amplifying  old  legends,  so  as  to  make  it  appear 
that  Rome  derived  its  origin  from  the  Greeks.  Dio 
nysius  also  wrote  a  treatise  on  rhetoric,  and  severa 
works  of  criticism,  which  are  highly  valuable. 


quence  were  determined  upon  by  a  majority  of  votes 
In  process  of  time,  the  several  governments  became 
consolidated  into  one.  Herodotus,  in  enumerating  the 
auxiliaries  that  contributed  towards  tho  equipment  of  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes,  mentions  Kijheniisciis,  king  of  Lycia 
This  countiy,  however,  makes  very  little  figure  in  his- 
tory. Crresus  of  Lydia  subjected  it  to  his  dominion 
-Cyrus  of  Persia  conquered  the  emjiire  of  Croesus, 
and  Lycia  shared  the  same  fate.  One  event,  which 
occurred  at  this  time,  deserves  notice.  The  people  of 
Xanthus,  one  of  the  Lycian  cities,  would  not  submit 
voluntarily  to  tiie  Persian  conqueror.  They  defended 
themselves,  with  incredible  tnuvery,  against  an  im- 
mense superiority  of  numbers.  At  length,  finding 
themselves  unable  any  longer  to  resist  the  formidable 
host  of  Persians,  they  withdrew  into  their  city,  shut 
up  their  families  and  treasures  in  the  citadel,  and  set 
fire  to  it.  They  then  returned  to  the  engagement, 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  their  enamies,  and  were  all 
slain  to  a  man. 


Diogenes. 
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On  the  overthrow  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexan- 
der, Lycia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonians.  The 
SeleucidsE  ruled  over  it  til!  tlie  defeat  of  Antiochus 
the  Great  by  the  Romans,  when  Lycia  was  given  to 
the  Rhodians.  It  was  afterwards  reduced  to  a  Ro- 
man province.  In  the  latter  ages  of  the  republic, 
the  Lycians  of  the  sea-coast  were  much  addicted  to 
piracy. 

Pampiiylia  and  Pisidia  were  usually  reckoned  as 
one  province.  They  were  bounded  north  by  Phrygla, 
east  by  Phrygia  and  Cllicta,  south  by  Cilicia  and  the 
Meditei'ranean,  and  west  by  Lycia  and  Phi-ygia. 
Nehher  of  these  districts  was,  of  very  great  extent. 
Pisidia  lay  in  the  interior,  and  Pamphylia  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  latter  was  a  mountainous  and  rugged  tract 
of  country,  originally  inhabited  by  a  bold  and  spirited 
race  of  men,  who  maintained  a  barbarous  sort  of  in- 
dependence for  centuries,  resisting  all  attempts  to 
reduce  them,  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  at  length  shared 
the  fate  of  the  other  countries  of  Asia  Minor,  and  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  Persian,  Macedonian,  and 
Roman  empires;  but  these  districts  cannot  be  said  to 
have  any  distinct  or  national  history.  Perga  was  tlie 
chief  city  of  Pamphylia,  and  contained  a  magnificent 
temple  of  Diana.  Aspendus,  on  the  River  Eurymedon 
is  famous  for  a  battle  in  which  Cimon,  the  Athenian 
general,  defeated  the  Persians.  Isaura  was  the  capi- 
tal of  a  district  iying  partly  in  Pamphylia  and  partly 
in  Pisidia.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  were  noted 
for  being  fierce  and  rapacious  robbers.  The  Roman 
general  Publius  Servilius  obtained  the  surname  of 
isawims  for  having  subdued  them  during  the  war  with 
Mithridates.  Another  city,  named  New  Isaura,  was 
buih  after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  one,  not  far 
from  the  same  spot.  It  was  here  that  the  pirate 
Trebellianus  jiroclaimcd  himself  emperor  of  Rome, 
(A.  D.  264.)  He  was  soon  after  del'cated  and  slain. 
Thirty  pretenders  were  at  that  time  contending  for  the 
imperial  tln'one. 

PAiniLAcoNiA  was  bounded  north  by  the  Euxinc, 
east  by  Pontus,  south  by  Galatia,  and  west  by  Rithyiiia. 
It  was  the  most  northerly  district  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
wag  noted  for  the  number  of  its  horses  and  cattle. 
The  mulos  of  Paphlagonia  were  celebrated  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Hoiner,  and  the  sheep  of  this  country 
furnished  wool  of  the  finest  quality.  The  Paphiagoni- 
ans  had  a  bad  reputation  with  the  ancients,  being  regard- 
ed as  knavish  and  unprincipled,  Cleon,  the  Athenian 
demagogue,  who  has  been  rendered  notorious  by  the 
wit  of  Aristophanes,  was  a  native  of  Paphlagonia. 

This  country  has  |)roperly  no  national  history,  hav- 
ing generaUy  formed  a  part  of  some  one  of  the  pow- 
erful monarchies  in  its  neighborhood.  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire,  the  eastern  part  of  Paphlagonia  and 
the  western  part  of  Pontus  were  erected  into  a 
province  called  HiLe.no- PnnUi,s,  in  honor  of  the 
empress  Helena,  mother  of  Constantii.  the  Great. 
The  most  noted  city  of  Paphlagonia  was  Sinope,  on 
ihe  Euxine.  Here  was  originally  a  colony  of  Miletus, 
and  enjoyed  a  thriving  commerce.  In  its  turn,  Sinope 
also  planted  colonics  in  the  neighborhood,  and  thus 
acquired  a  considerable  territory.  The  tunny  fish- 
eries on  tlie  coast  of  the  Euxine  were  a  source  of 
great  profit  to  the  people  of  Sinope.  This  city  gave 
birth  to  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  Diogenes  the  Cynic. 
Armene,  a  small  seaport  of  Paphlagonia,  was  famous 
for  afibrding  a  standing  jest  to  the  ancient  Greeks. 

is  said  that  the  people  of  this  town  built  a  wall  round 


it  to  keep  out  the  cold.  The  wall  of  Armene  ()ecamo 
proverbial  to  denote  any  extravagant  folly. 

Diogenes  the  Cynic  is  the  most  famous  of  the  Paph 
lagonians.  The  cynics  were  rather  a  class  of  re 
formers  in  manners  than  a  sect  of  philosophers.  Their 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  their  mo- 
I'oseness,  the  word  cynic  being  derived  from  the  Gruek 
word  for  dog.  Diogenes,  however,  is  commonly  reck- 
oned among  the  philosophers.  His  father  was  a  banker 
of  Sinope,  and  was  banished  from  that  city  for  counter- 
feiting. Diogenes  committed  the  same  offence,  and 
was  in  like  manner  expelled.  He  went  to  Athens, 
and  visited  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  cynical 
school,  who  treated  him  with '  great  contempt,  and 
would  have  driven  him  away  with  his  staff",  because 
he  wished  to  have  no  more  disciples.  Diogenes  was 
neither  surprised  nor  intimidated.  He  bowed  his  head, 
and  said,  "  Strike :  you  will  never  find  a  stick  hard 
enough  to  drive  me  off  as  long  as  you  speak."  Antis- 
thenes, overcome  by  his  obstinacy,  permitted  him  to 
be  his  disciple.  Diogenes  made  great  improvements 
upon  the  lessons  of  his  master,  and  perfectly  imitated 
his  manner  of  living.  His  whole  furniture  consisted 
of  a  staff,  a  wallet,  and  a  wooden  bowl.  Seeing,  one 
day,  a  little  boy  drink  out  of  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
he  said,  "  That  boy  shows  me  that  I  have  still  some- 
thing superfluous,"  and  instantly  broke  his  bowl.  He 
always  went  barefoot,  even  when  the  earth  was  cov- 
ered with  snow.  A  tub  served  him  for  a  lodging,  and 
this  he  rolled  before  him  wherever  he  went,  making 
use  of  no  other  habitation. 

While  at  Corinth,  he  was  visited  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  who  asked  him  whether  he  could  do  any  thing 
to  serve  him.  "  Nothing,''  replied  the  Cynic, but  to 
get  out  of  my  sunshine."  The  monarch  exclaimed, 
"  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  should  wish  to  be  Dlogt!- 
nes  !  "  He  satirized  the  instructions  of  the  other  philos- 
ophers ;  and,  having  heard  that  Plato  defined  a  man 
to  be  a  "  two-legged  animal  without  feathers,"  he 
stripped  a  fowl  of  its  plumage,  and,  taking  it  into  the 
academy,  said,  "  Behold  Plato ""s  man  !  "  One  day,  he 
entered  Plato's  house,  which  was  handsomely  furnished, 
and  trampled  a  fine  carpet  imdcr  his  feet,  saying, 
"  I  tread  upon  the  pride  of  Plato."  "  Yes,"  replied 
the  latter, "  but  with  another  kind  of  pride."  Diogenes 
had  a  supreme  contempt  for  all  the  human  race,  or, 
what  is  much  more  probable,  affected  to  feel  it.  He 
went  at  noonday  into  the  market-place  of  Athens  with 
a  lantern,  saying  he  was  in  search  of  an  honest  man. 
Seeing  the  officers  of  justice  carrying  off  a  man  who 
had  been  detected  in  stealing  a  trifling  article,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  The  great  thieves  have  caught  a  little  oiie." 
A  person,  not  of  the  best  character,  having  built  a 
new  house,  and  placed  over  the  door  the  inscri|ition, 
"  Let  nothing  evil  enter  here,"  Diogenes  asked. 
"  How  will  the  master  get  in  ?  "  Observing  a  young 
man  blush,  "Take  courage,"  said  he;  ''that  is  the 
color  of  virtue."  In  reply  to  one  who  asked  him  when 
he  ought  to  dine,  he  said,  "  If  you  are  rich,  when  you 
will ;  if  poor,  when  you  can."  When  he  was  far 
advanced  in  life, he  embarked  on  a  voyage  for  Egina, 
but  was  captured  by  a  pirate,  and  sold  for  a  slave  in 
Crete.  He  was  purchased  by  a  wealthy  Corinthian, 
who  was  struck  with  the  reply  which  he  made  to  the 
auctioneer  who  put  him  up  for  sale.  "  What  can  you 
do  ?  "  asked  the  vendor.  "  I  can  govern  men,"  an- 
swered Diogenes  ;  "  therefore  sell  me  to  some  ono 
who  wants  a  master.*' 
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CHAPTER  CL. 

SOOO  to  75  B.  C 

HiTHYNiA.  —  Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Bithynia,  —  Revolutions  — Prusias  —  Nico- 

inedes. 

Tins  ancient  kingdom  was  bounded  north  by  the 
Eiixine,Gast  by  Papblagonia  and  Galatia,  south  by  Pliry- 
gia  and  Galatia,  and  west  by  Mysia,  the  Propontis,  and 
the  Thracian  Bosphorus.  It  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
an  extensive  line  of  sea-coast,  and  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  fertile  and  populous  country.  Xenophon, 
who  had  visited  Bithynia  more  than  once,  describes 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  as  covered  with  flourishing 
towns  and  villages,  and  abounding  in  almost  every 
production  of  nature. 

The  information  aiforded  by  ancient  writers,  re- 
specting the  early  inhabitants  of  this  country,  is  so  full 
of  contradictions,  tliat  it  appears  to  be  impossible  to 
fix  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  first  dynasty  of 
its  kings.  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts  that  Niiius  of 
Assyria  conquered  Bithynia  ;  and  Appian  recounts  no 
less  than  forty-nine  kings  who  reigned  here  before  the 
Eomana  visited  Asia.  Little  consideration  is  due  to  these 
statements.  The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  called  Behryces.  They  seem  to  have  been  the 
same  with  tliose  of  the  neighboring  districts  of  Mysia 
and  Phrygia.  These  were  afterwards  conquered  or 
displaced  by  a  horde  of  Thracians  from  the  European 
^ide  of  the  Propontis.  These  invaders  were  a  tribe 
bearing  the  name  of  Thyni,  or  Bithyni.  They  appear 
to  have  had  chiefs  of  their  own  race  from  tiie  earliest 
times  :  two  of  them,  Dydalsus  and  Boteinas,  are  men- 
tioned as  liaving  reigned  in  the  fourth  century  before 
Chi-ist. 

Bithynia  was  conquered  by  Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia ; 
but  the  conqueror  and  the  conquered  were  doomed  to 
yield  to  the  Persian  power.  Cyrus  the  Great  estab- 
lished his  dominion  here,  and  the  country  remained 
under  the  Persian  rule  till  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
Bas^  the  son  of  Botei'as,  the  Persian  viceroy  at  that 
time,  took  advantage  of  the  overthrow  of  Darius  to  set 
up  an  independent  authority  in  Bithynia.  In  this  he 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  maintain  himself  on  the  throne 
during  a  long  reign  of  half  a  century.  .  Zipoetes, 
who  succeeded  him,  carried  on  a  war  with  Antiochus 
Soter,  king  of  Syria,  whose  army  he  defeated  ;  but 
shortly  afterward  died,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  his  son 
Nicomedes.  This  prince  began  his -reign  by  putting 
to  death  his  two  brothers.  Zipoetes,  tlie  youngest, 
fled  into  Asiatic  Thrace,  and  engaged  the  tribes  of 
that  region  to  esjjouse  his  cause.  Nicomedes  marched 
to  subdue  these  people,  but  was  suddenly  recalled  by 
the  intelligence  that  Antiochus  was  preparing  to  fall 
upon  him.  Distrusting  his  own  power,  he  invited  the 
Gauls  from  the  western  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  into 
Asia,  promising  them  a  settlement  in  the  country. 

Assisted  by  these  barbarians,  Nicomedes  defeated 
Antiochus  and  expelled  his  brother.  The  Gauls  were 
rewarded  with  the  gift  of  a  territory,  which  from  them 
obtained  the  name  of  Galafia.  Nicomedes  employed 
the  remainder  of  his  reign  in  building  a  magnificent 
city,  designed  to  be  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  This 
he  called,  after  his  own  name,  Nicomedia.  At  his 
"lecease,  Tihit&s^  his  youngest  son,  look  possession  of 
the  throne ;  but  h's  eldest  son,  Zela,  who  had  been 


banished  to  Armenia,  procured  tbc  assistance  of  the 
Ganls,  expelled  his  brother,  and  ascended  the  throne. 
Ho  dreaded,  however,  that  these  people  might  be  in- 
duced to  turn  their  arms  against  birn,  and,  in  order  to 
rid  himself  of  such  dangerous  friends,  he  planned  a 
bloody  treachery.  Tlie  Gaulish  nobles  were  invited 
to  a  splendid  entertainment,  and  a  band  of  ruffians  were 
prepared  to  massacre  them  in  the  midst  of  their  fes- 
tivities. The  intended  victims,  however,  received 
private  information  of  the  scheme ;  and,  as  soon  as 
the  feast  began,  they  fell  upon  their  treacherous  host, 
and  put  him  to  death. 

Prusias^  the  son  of  Zela,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
successful  wars  with  his  neighbors.  Hannibal,  having 
been  expelled  from  Carthage  by  the  ingratitude  of  his 
countrymen,  and  afterwai-ds  hunted  from  one  place  to 
another  by  the  persecutions  of  the'  Romans,  at  length 
took  refuge  in  Bithynia.  Such  was  the  influence 
which  Iiis  great  genius  exercised  over  the  mind  of 
I'rusiiis,  that,  by  his  counsel,  the  king  renounced  the 
i'viendsliip  of  the  Romans,  and  declared  war  against 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pcrgamus,  who  was  under  theii 
protection.  Prusias  led  an  army  into  the  territories 
of  Eumenes;  but  that  able  commander  defeated  the 
invader,  and  forced  him  to  accept  terms  of  peace. 
Hannibal  next  perauadod  Prusias  to  form  an  alliance 
with  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  led  to  a  new  war  with 
the  Romans.  By  employing  various  stratagems,  in- 
vented by  ETannibal,  Prusias  obtained  several  brilliant 
victories.  The  Romans,  however,  by  their  intrigues 
prevailed  on  Prusias  to  deliver  Hannibal  into  their 
hands ;  and  the  glory  which  this  prince  had  acquired 
in  the  war  was  tarnished  by  his  base  ingratitude  to 
the  great  warrior,  whose  counsels  and  assistance  had 
taught  him  the  way  to  victory.  Hannibal,  seeing  his 
fate  inevitable,  swallowed  poison,  and  died. 

Prusias  now  became  tlie  slave  of  the  Romans.  He 
joined  their  army  in  the  campaign  against  the  Mace- 
donians, and  went  to  Italy  to  offer  bis  congratulations 
on  the  success  of  the  war.  Before  he  entered  Rome, 
he  laid  aside  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  assumed  the  dress 
worn  by  a  slave  when  he  receives  his  freedom,  and  in 
this  garb  was  introduced  to  the  senate.  His  meannesa 
and  servility  disgraced  his  own  character,  without  re- 
flecting any  glory  upon  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  name. 
The  memory  of  his  past  achievements,  however 
rendered  him  still  formidable  to  his  neighbors ;  when 
he  heard  of  the  death  of  Eumenes,  he  again  made 
war  on  Pergainus,  and  conquered  the  capital  of  that 
kingdom,  where  he  practised  the  mosil  unrelenting 
cruelties  for  the  space  of  three  years.  By  the  media 
lion  of  tlie  Romans,  liowever,  a  peace  was  concluded 
and  Prusias  sent  his  son  Nicomedes  to  Rome, 

This  prince  shordy  after  excited  the  jealousy  of  his 
father,  who  sent  an  assassin  to  Rome  to  despatch 
Nicomedes.  From  a  feeling  of  remorse  or  loyalty 
this  man  revealed  the  design  to  the  prince,  and  these 
two  persons  judged  it  necessary  for  self-preservation 
to  assassinate  Prusias.  Nicomedes  set  sail  for  Perga- 
mus,  formed  a  league  with  Attalus,  the  king,  invaded 
the  territories  of  his  father,  and  was  every  where  re- 
ceived as  the  deliverer  of  the  country.  Prusias  was 
deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  his  people  ;  and,  dis- 
trusting those  who  remained  with  him,  he  fled  from 
city  to  city,  in  the  fond  expectation  of  help  from 
Rome.  In  this  he  was  disappointed,  and,  at  length, 
^hut  himself  up  in  his  capital  of  Nicomedia.  The 
armies  of  Attalus  and  Nicomedes  advanced,  and  the 
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gates  were  imn7Bdiately  thrown  open  by  tiie  inhabit- 
ants. Prusias  took  shelter  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter; 
but  the  sanctity  of  the  place  failed  to  afford  him  pro- 
tection, and  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  own  son, 
JSicomedes  II.,  who  immediately  took  po^ession  of 
the  throne,  {149  B.C.) 

This  monarch  assumed  the  title  of  Epiphanes^  or 
lUuatiious  ;  but  he  performed  nothing  worthy  of  notice 
during  the  whole  of  his  long  reign.  Nicomedes  III., 
his  successor,  invaded  the  territory  of  Mithridalcs, 
king  of  Pontus,  who  not  only  repelled  his  attacks,  but 
marched  into  Bithynia,  defeated  the  armies  of  Nico- 
medes, and  expelled  him  from  the  throne.  By  the 
aid  of  the  Romans,  however,  he  was  restored ;  but, 
on  his  repeating  bis  aggressions  upon  the  dominions 
of  Mithridates,  that  monarch  drove  him  a  second 
tir^ie  from  his  kingdom,  and  forced  him  to  seek  shelter 
in  Paphlagonia,  where  he  led  a  private  life  till  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans  under  Sulla,  who  once  more 
replaced  him  on  the  throne.  He  died  not  long  after 
his  restoration,  and  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  iVtco- 
medes  IV.  This  prince  enjoyed  a  quiet  reign,  and 
died  without  issue,  (74  B.C.,)  leaving  his  dominions 
by  will  to  the  Roman  republic.  Bithynia  thus  be- 
came a  Koman  province. 


CHAPTER  CLI. 

Famous  Men  of  Bithynia  —  ^eiixis  —  Hip- 
parchus  —  Xenocjates  —  Asclepiades  —  Ar~ 
rian  —  Dion  Cassitis.  *• 

Zeuxis,  the  celebrated  painter,  was  a  native  of  Her- 
aclea.  There  was  a  city  in  Bithynia  of  this  name,  as 
well  as  another  in  Macedonia,  and  a  tiiird  in  Italy, 
From  ibe  fact  that  the  great  rival  of  Zeuxis  was 
Parrbasius,  of  Asia  Minor,  we  conclude  that  Zeuxis 
belonged  to  this  country  also.  He  was  born  bout  540 
B.  C.  tie  improved  so  far  upon  the  lessons  of  his 
teacher,  that  the  latter  accused  him  of  stealing  his 
genius.  His  success  in  painting  was  so  great  that  he 
acquired  universal  reputation  wherever  that  art  was 
appreciated.  He  obtained  great  wealth,  of  which  be 
made  an  ostentatious  show.  He  was  fond  of  exhibit- 
ing himself  on  public  occasions,  dressed  in  a  robe  of 
purple,  with  his  name  embroideisd  upon  it  in  letters 
of  gold.  After  he  became  rich,  he  gave  away  bis 
works  without  taking  any  thing  for  them.  The  reason 
which  he  assigned  for  his  liberality  shows  how  high  an 
opinion  he  entertained  of  himself.  "If  I  give  my 
works  away  for  nothing,  it  is  because  tbey  are  above 
all  price."  In  a  competition  with  his  rival,  Parrbasius, 
for  a  prize,  Zeuxis  painted  a  bunch  of  grapes  so 
much  to  the  life,  that  when  it  was  publicly  exhibited, 
the  birds  pecked  at  if.  The  painter,  in  a  transport  of 
joy  at  this  proof  of  llic  ii(lt;li1y  of  bis  representation, 
called  upon  Parrbasius  to  produce  what  he  had  to 
rival  his  grapes.  The  latter  obeyed,  and  showed  a 
painting  which  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a  curtain. 

Draw  the  curtain,"  said  Zeuxis,  "■  and  let  us  see  the 
picture."  Parrbasius  laughed,  and  replied,  "  The 
curtain  is  the  picture  ! "  Zeuxis  confessed  himself 
vanquished ;  "  for,"  said  he,  "  I  deceived  only  the 
birds,  but  Parrbasius  has  deceived  mo,  who  am  a 
painter,  and  fami|iar  with  counterfeits."  Some  time 
after,  Zeuxis  painted  a  young  man  carrying  a  basket 
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of  grapes,  which  the  birds  aUo  pecked  at.  Upon  this 
he  frankly  owned  his  deficiency  of  skill ;  for  had  the 
boy  been  as  well  represented  as  the  grapes,  the  birds 
would  have  been  afraid  to  fly  at  them.  Quintilian 
states  that  the  ancient  painters  used  to  give  their  gods 
and  heroes  the  same  features  and  sharacters  as  they 
bore  in, the  pictures  of  Zeuxis,  on  which  account  be 
was  called  tbe  Legislator.  Festus  relates  that  the  last 
painting  executed  by  Zeuxis  was  the  picture  of  an  old 
woman,  which  was  so  comical  that  tbe  painter  laughed 
himself  to  death  by  looking  at  it.  There  is  little  prob- 
ability in  this  story,  yet  it  is  not  altogether  without 
example. 

Hipparchus,  the  celebrated  astronomer,  was  a  native 
of  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  and  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury before  Christ.  He  enjoys  the  honor  of  being  the 
first  person  who,  from  vague  and  scattered  observation, 
reduced  astronomy  to  a  science,  and  prosecuted  the 
study  of  it  systematically.  Pliny  classes  him  in  the 
number  of  those  men  of  sublime  genius,  who,  by  pre- 
dicting the  time  of  eclipses,  taught  mankind  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the  recurrence  of  such 
phenomena.  We  have  already  spoken  of  the  discov- 
eries of  Ilipparchus  in  our  history  of  astronomy,  in 
the  introductory  part  of  this  work.  He  made  his 
first  observations  in  the  Island  of  Rhodes  ;  but  be 
afterwards  pursued  bis  studies  at  Alexandria  and  in 
Bithynia.  He  wrote  a  comtnentury  on  the  astronom- 
ical poera  of  Ai'atus,  which  is  still  extant.  Many  other 
works  from  his  pen  are  lost.  Hipparcbus  is  also  cel- 
ebrated in  history  for  his  patriotism  and  public  spirit, 
under  the  influence  of  which  be  is  said  to  have  been 
greatly  instrumental  in  delivering  his  country  from 
tyranny.  On  this  account,  statues  were  erected  to  his 
memory. 

Xenocrates,  the  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Chal- 
cedon,  in  Bithynia,  and  was  born  in  the  fourth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Plato, 
and  maintained  a  very  high  reputation  among  the 
Athenians  for  bis  probity.  Once,  when  he  appeared 
in  court  as  a  witness,  and  was  about  to  lake  his  oath, 
the  judge  declared  that  this  was  needless,  for  bis  word 
was  as  good  as  bis  oath.  It  was  impossible  to  seduce 
bim  from  uprightness  by  tbe  temptation  of  either 
pleasure,  riches,  or  praise.  His  disinterestedness  was 
put  to  tbe  proof  by  Alexander  tbe  Great.  Tbe  ambas- 
sadors of  that  prince,  while  at  Athens  on  public  business, 
offered  Xenocrates  a  present  from  their  master  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  The  philosopher  invited  them  to 
dinner.  The  fare  was  exceedingly  nlain  and  frugal. 
The  next  day  they  requested  to  know  into  whose  hands 
they  should  pay  the  money  for  him.  "  How ! "  replied 
he  ;  "  did  not  my  dinner  yesterday  inform  you  that  I 
have  no  occasion  for  money  ?  "  It  is  remarkable  that 
a  very  similar  stoiy  is  related  of  Dr.  Franklin. 

One  day,  while  Xenocrates  was  lecturing  at  Athens, 
a  young  debauchee,  fresh  fvoui  a  bacciianalian  riot,  anc' 
wearing  a  wrealii  on  his  head,  thrust  bimseif  among 
tbe  auditors  for  tbe  purpose  of  ridiculing  tbe  philoso- 
pher. All  were  filled  with  indignation  at  this  insulting 
intrusion,  except  Xenocrates,  who  calmly  changed  his 
discourse  to  the  subject  of  temperance  and  sobriety, 
contrasting  them  with  the  opposite  vices.  His  eloquence 
had  such  an  effect,  that  the  young  libertine  quickly 
became  quiet ;  next  he  pulled  the  wreath  from  bis 
head  ;  then  he  hid  his  face  in  his  cloak  ;  his  thoughts 
and  inclinations  were  now  completely  changed ;  he 
was  thoroughly  cured  of  his  bad  passions  by  a  single 
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d"^course.  An  entire  change  of  conduct  ensued,  and 
from  a  shameless  debauchee  he  became  a  sober  man, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  and  practice  of  phi- 
losophy for  the  remainder  of  his  hfe. 

AscXepiadcSy  tlie  physician,  was  a  native  of  Rithynia. 
He  at  first  taught  3!oquence  at  Rome,  about  eighty 
yeare  before  the  Christian  era ;  but  he  soon  quitted  that 
profession  for  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  obtained 
great  fame  by  an  accident.  One  day  he  met  a  funeral, 
and,  on  looivhig  at  the  body  about  to  be  buried,  fancied 
that  he  could  discern  signs  of  life/  The  funeral  was 
deferred,  and  Asclepiades  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
body  to  animation.  This  fortunate  exploit  brought 
him  a  great  multitude  of  patients.  He  introduced  an 
entire  change  in  medical  practice,  disregarding  in  ahnost 
every  thing  the  rules  and  principles  of  Hippocrates. 

Arrian  was  a  native  of  Nicomedia,  and  flourished 
in  the  second  century.  His  learning  and  eloquence 
raised  him  to  high  political  dignities,  and  he  was  made 
consul  of  Rome  under  the  emperors.  He  was  the 
disciple  of  Epictetus,  the  most  famous  philosopher  of 
that  time.  He  wrote  a  philosophical  work  on  the 
Conversations  of  Epictetus,  and  many  other  treatises 
of  this  sort.  Ho  is  principally  known  as  the  historian 
of  Alexander's  expedition.  His  style  acquired  him 
the  title  of  the  "  New  Xenophon.''  His  history  is 
ttie  more  valuable,  as  the  author  was  both  a  politician 
and  a  military  man. 

Dion  Cassius  was  a  native  of  Nice,  and  born  toward 
the  close  of  the  second  century.  The  Roman  emper- 
ors had  a  high  regard  for  him,  and  he  was  twice  made 
consul.  During  a  long  residence  at  Rome,  he  had 
opportunities  of  collecting  inaterials  for  history,  and 
wrote  a  work  in  eighty  books,  comprehending  all  the 
evonts  from  ihi;  arrival  of  iEneas  in  Italy  to  his  own 
time.  He  followed  Tliucydides  as  a  model,  and  imi- 
tated him  with  tolerable  success.  The  greater  part  of 
the  history  of  Dion  Cassius  is  lost. 


CHAPTER  CLII. 

Galatia  and  CiLiciA.  —  Oppian  —  Dioscorides 

—  Aratus  —  Chrysippus. 

Galatia,  or  Gallo-Grecia,  was  bounded  north  by 
Paphlagonia,  oast  by  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  south  by 
Phrygia,  and  west  by  Bilhynia  and  Phrygia.  The  pre- 
cise limits,  however,  cannot  be  fixed.  According  to  Ptol- 
emy, this  country  would  include  the  whole  of  Phiygia 
and  Paphlagonia.  The  name  of  Galatia  was  given  to  it 
from  the  Gauls,  or  Kelts,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor  from 
Thrace,  and  settled  in  this  country  in  the  third  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  These  Gauls,  or  Galatie, 
were  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Tectosagi,  the 
Trocmi,  and  the  Tolistoboges.  Each  of  these  tribes 
was  divided  into  four  cantons,  governed  by  as  many 
letrarchs.  There  was  a  general  council  of  the  nation, 
composed  of  three  hundred  senators.  The  last  te- 
trarch  and  king  of  Galatia  was  Amyntas^on  the  death 
of  whom  the  country  becanie  a  Roman  province. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Galat^e,  is  very  little 
known  ;  but  they  are  said  to  have  offered  human  sacri- 
fices, devoting  to  this  purpose  the  prisoners  taken  in 
war.  They  were  a  tall  and  valiant  people  ;  their  arms 
were  a  sword  and  buckler,  and  they  usually  fought 
laked.    The  impetuosity  of  their  attack  was  almost 


irresistible.  They  were  regarded  by  their  neighbors 
as  a  stupid  and  barbarous  race,  but  they  seem  to  have 
cultivated  music  and  eloquence.  They  were  acci'^,- 
tomed  to  indulge  in  bounteous  feasting. 

Christianity  appears  to  have  been  established  here 
at  a  very  early  period.  The  inhabitants  sj)oke  the 
Greek  language  in  common  with  their  neighbors.  Yet 
it  seems  they  had  not  forgotten  the  original  Gallic 
tongue  so  late  as  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era ;  for  St.  Jerome  informs  us  that  their  language  was 
the  same  with  that  of  the  Treviri,  a  people  in  the 
northern  part  of  European  Gaul.  The  principal 
towns  of  Galatia  were  Ancyra,  Taurium,  and  Pessinus. 
The  capital  was  Ancyra,  which,  according  to  Pausanias 
was  founded  by  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  and  named 
from  an  anchor,  which  was  discovered  on  the  spot. 
It  was  afterward  greatly  enlarged  and  adorned  by 
Augustus,  who,  on  this  account,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  founder  of  the  city.  It  is  now  called  Angouri,  or 
A^igora^  and  in  its  neighborhood  w  as  fought  the  famous 
battle,  in  which  Timour  defeated  and  took  prisoner 
Bajazet,  the  Turkish  snitan, 

Cti.icia  was  bounded  north  by  Pamphylia,  Cappado- 
cia, and  Phrygia,  east  by  Syria,  south  and  west  by  the 
Mediterranean,  It  comprised  two  divisions,  distin- 
guished as  the  Mountainous  and  the  Level.  The  lofty 
range  of  the  Taurus  lies  on  the  north.  In  these 
mountains  is  a  narrow  pass  called  the  Cilician  Gates 
through  which  the  armies  of  Cyrus  the  younge 
and  Alexander  marched  in  their  progress  to  the  East. 
A  similar  pass  forms  a  communication  with  Syria,  and 
is  called  the  Syrian  Gates. 

According  to  Joscphus,  this  country  was  first  peopled 
by  Tarshish,  the  son  of  .lavari,  and  aflerwai'ds  subju- 
gated by  a  colony  of  l-'hcenicians,  under  ;i.  leader 
named  Cilix.  At  a  later  period,  other  colonies,  from 
Syria,  Greece,  and  Asia  Minor,  mix'.^d  with  the  fix'st 
settlers,  and  introduced  the  variety  of  languages  for 
which  Gilicia  was  distinguished.  In  some  parts,  Greek 
was  spoke-i ;  in  others,  the  Syrian  lOngue;  but  the 
predominant  language  was  the  Persian.  Not  much, 
however,  is  known  of  the  history  of  <vilicia.  Ancient 
writers  represent  the  inhabitants  ot  this  c  ^untiy  as  a 
rough,  unpolished  race,  proverbial  for  treachery,  vio- 
lence, and  cruelty.  The  names  of  several  kings  of 
Cilicia  are  mentioned  in  history  ;  but  wc  know  little 
more  of  the  country  in  early  times  than  that  it  was 
subject  to  the  T^ydian  and  Persian  monarchs,  then  to 
the  Macedonians,  and  then  to  the  Romans.  The  CiH- 
clans  were  most  audacious  pirates,  and,  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  Roman  republic,  their  corsairs  were  the 
terror  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  Romans  found  it 
necessary  to  send  a  formidable  fleet  against  them, 
under  the  command  of  Pompey,  who  effectually  put  a 
stop  to  their  depredations,  captured  the  strongholds  of 
the  pirates,  and  settled  these  marauders  in  different 
colonies,  where  they  applied  themselves  to  peaceful 
occupations. 

Tarsus,  the  capital  of  Cilicia,  was  the  birthplace  of 
the  apostle  Paul ;  and,  at  one  time,  its  fame  as  a  seat 
of  learning  almost  rivalled  that  of  Athens  and  Alexan- 
dria. This  city  stood  upon  the  River  Cydnus,  which 
was  famous  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters.  Alexander 
the  Great  nearly  lost  his  life  by  bathing  in  this  river 
while  heated  witli  exercise.  The  Cydnus  is  also  fa 
nious  for  the  voyage  made  upon  it  by  Cleopatra,  when 
on  her  way  to  attend  the  sununons  of  Mark  Antony. 
The  gorgeous  spectacle  exhibited  by  the  royal  barge 
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find  its  accompanimciita  has  afforded  a  theme  for  many 
striking  poetical  descriptions. 

Oppian,  a  poet  and  grammarian,  was  a  native  of 
.  Anazarba,  in  Cilicia,  and  flourished  in  the  beginning 
i  of  the  third  century.  He  wrote  poems .  on  fishing, 
hunting,  fowling,  and  other  subjects.  The  two  first 
are  still  extant.  The  emperor  Caracalla  was  so  well 
pleased  with  them,  that  he  gave  the  author  a  piece  of 
gold  for  every  line,  on  which  account  they  obtained 
the  name  of"  Oppian's  golden  verses."  These  works 
iire  much  esteemed,  by  modern  critics,  for  the  force 
imd  elegance  of  their  descriptions,  and  the  ingenuity 
of  their  thoughts  and  similes.  Oppian  died  of  the 
]>!ague,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  His  townsmen  honored 
'lim  with  a  statue. 

Dioscorides,  the  famous  physician  and  naturalist, 
was  also  a  native  of  Anazarba.  Hi:  lived  in  the  first 
or  second  century,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life, 
was  a  soldier.  Afterwards  he  studied  botany,  and 
iravelled  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  gain  a  knowledge  of 
plants.  He  wrote  a  -work  on  the  mat.eria  medica, 
which,  for  many  ages,  maintained  the  highest  authority, 
and  has  been  copied  by  the  ancient  Greek  physicians, 
the  Arabians,  and  the  modems,  down  to  the  revival 
of  science.  It  has,  however,  all  the  rudeness  and 
inaccLimcy  of  the  ancient  scientific  works,  and  is  to- 
tally deficient  in  method. 

Aratua,  a  poet  and  astronomer,  was  born  either  at 
3oli  or  Myleanus,  in  Cilicia,  278  B.  C.  He  was  the 
author  of  various  works,  chiefly  poetical ;  but  the  only 
one  now  extant  is  an  astronomical  poem  in  Greek, 
entitled  "  Phcenomena."  this  poem,  Aratus  treats 
of  the  nature  and  motions  oi  the  heavenly  bodies,  the 
figures  of  the  constellations,  &e,,  and  the  fables  con- 
nected with  their  names.  When  Cicero  was  a  young 
man,  he  translated  this  poem  into  Latin  verse,  and 
speaks  in  high  commendation  of  the  poetry,  though 
he  did  not  rank  the  author  highly  as  an  astronomer. 
Some  critics  are  of  opinion  fiiat  Araiiis  transferred 
into  his  poem  the  observations  of  various  astronomers 
3f  different  countries,  and,  for  want  of  sufficient  ski!) 
in  asti'onomy,  confounded  them.  The  poem,  though 
little  read  in  modern  limes,  had  many  admirefs  among 
the  ancients.  It  has  been  copied  by  Virgil  in  his 
Gcorgics,  The  apostle  Paul  was  ftimiliar  with  it,  and 
quoted  one  of  the  lines  in  bis  address  to  the  Athenians 
—  "for  we  are  also  his  offspring;"  ascribing  it  to 
"  certain  of  tlieir  own  poets." 

Chrysippus,  a  stoic  philosopher  of  great  emiiienco, 
was  a  Cilician.  He  was  born  at  Soli,  about  290  B.  C. 
Having  spent  his  patrimony,  he  went  to  study  philoso- 
j  phy  at  Athens,  where  he  became  a  disciple  of  Clean- 
ihes,  the  successor  of  Zeno.  He  was  indefatigahly 
industrious,  and  wrote  a  great  number  of  treatises  on 
philosophy  and  logic.  He  had  a  peculiar  talent  for 
disputation,  and  was  accustomed  to  say  to  his  precep- 
ior,  "  Give  me  doctrines,  and  I  will  find  arguments." 
Such  was  his  self-confidence,  that,  being  once  asked 
by  a  person  to  i-ecommend  some  one  as  a  preceptor 
for  his  son,  he  replied,  "  Myself;  for,  if  I  thought  any 
philosopher  my  superior,  1  would  become  his  pupil." 
He  regarded  the  philosophical  character  as  the  most 
exalted  among  mankind,  and  would  never  pay  court 
to  princes  or  persons  of  rank,  by  dedicating  his  writ- 
ings to  them.  He  engaged  doei)ly  in  the  disputes  con- 
cerning moral  and  physical  evil,  fate,  free  will,  and 
possibility,  which  have  at  ail  times  so  much  perplexed 
metaphysicians.    He  wrote  books  on  a  great  variety 


of  subjects,  among  which  were  treatises  on  grammar 
and  on  divination,  and  precepts  for  the  education  of 
children.  He  was  made  a  freeman  of  Athens,  where  a 
statue  was  erected  to  his  memorj'. 


CHAPTER  CLIII. 

600  to  87  B.  C. 

PoNTUs. — Foundation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Pon 
tus — Reign  of  MitJiridates. 

This  kingdom  derived  its  name  from  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  or  Euxine  Sea,  which  formed  its  nortliern 
boundary.  The  territory  of  Colchis  lay  on  the  east, 
Armenia  on  the  south,  and  the  River  Halys  oii  the 
west.  Tlie  ancient  geographers  divided  it  into  three 
parts  ;  Pontus  Galatius,  so  called  because  it  was  added 
to  Galatia  in  the  time  of  the  Romans ;  Pontus  Pole- 
monaicus,  so  denominated  from  Polemon,  one  of  its 
kings ;  and  Pontus  Cappadocius,  which  bordered  on 
Cappadocia.  The  Modes  and  Persians  were  the  pos- 
sessors of  this  country  in  early  times  ;  under  the  lat- 
ter, it  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  the  ciown 
bestowed  on  Artabazes^  one  of  the  I'oyal  family  of 
Persia,  about  500  B.  C.  The  first  kings  of  Ponlus 
were  feudatories  of  the  Persian  empire. 

Alexander  of  Macedon  seized  this  kingdom  at  his 
conquest  of  the  Persian  empire;  but,  under  his  suc- 
cessors, it  revolted,  and  became  independent.  Little 
is  known  of  the  history  of  Pontus  al  this  period,  ex- 
cept that  Cappadocia  and  Papblagonla  were  comprised 
in  its  government.  Fharnuces,  king  of  PoiHus,  who 
reigned  182  B.  C,  invaded  the  territories  of  Kunienes. 
king  of  Pergamus,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Romans, 
This  brought  on  a  war  with  the  latter  people,  in  which 
Pharnaces  obtained  some  advantages.  At  his  death, 
Mithridates,  his  son  and  successor,  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  was  denominated  by 
them  the  "  friend  of  Rome."  After  a  long  and  pros- 
perous reign,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithrida- 
t.es  II.,  124  B.  C.  This  prince  was  but  eleven  years 
old  when  he  assumed  the  regal  authority.  Yet,  not 
withstanding  hi?  'zander  -ige,  he  began  his  reign  with 
the  most  inhuman  and  ur,:mtiiral  acts  of  cruelty,  caus- 
ing his  motner  to  be  thrown  into  prison,  where  she  fel! 
a  martyr  lo  his  ill  treatment.  His  tutors,  dreading 
the  eflects  of  so  unruly  a  tempei',  caused  him  to  ride 
a  wild,  unmanageable  horse,  and  eonlrived  vjn'ioiis 
other  schemes  for  his  destruction.  But  he  was  so 
completely  on  his  guard  against  every  species  of 
treachery,  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  effect  their 
purpose.  He  devoted  a  great  part  of  his  time  to  the 
exercise  of  hunting,  and  often  passed  whole  months 
in  the  open  fields,  reposing  amid  the  frozen  snow,  to 
inure  himself  to  hardship.  .  He  also  fortified  himself 
against  poison,  by  swallowing  powerful  antidotes  and 
preservatives.  One  of  the  first  attempts  upon  his  life 
was  made  by  his  wife,  Laodice,  who,  being  detected 
'  in  criminal  practices,  endeavored  to  escape  punishment 
by  poisoning  lier  husband.  But  the  poison  failed  to 
take  effect,  and  she  was  put  to  death  by  Mithrldates. 

Shorllv  after  this,  Mithridates  seized  upon  tlie  king- 
dom of  Paphlagonia,  and  divided  It  with  his  ally, 
Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia.  The  Romans,  having 
previously  declared  Paphlagonia  a  free  state,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  the  invader,  threatening  h/m  with  w«i 
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unless  he  withdrew  his  army.  But  this  had  so  little 
effect  on  Mithridates,  that  he  marched  immediately 
into  Galatia,  which  was  then  under  the  Roman  pro- 
tection, and  annexed  it  to  his  dominions.  He  then 
marched  against  Cappadocia,  and  encountered  Ariara- 
thcs,  the  king  of  tiiat  counliy,  at  tlie  head  of  his  army. 
Mitliriiiatcs  invited  him  to  a  conference,  and,  in  sigiit 
of  both  armiois,  stiibbed  him  to  the  hearr.  The  Cap- 
padocians  were  (jvervvhelnied  with  terror  and  aston- 
ishment at  this  unexpected  treachery,  that  they  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  submitted  to  Mithridates,  who . 
seized  on  all  their  fortresses,  and  bestowed  tlie  crown 
of  Cappadocia  upon  liis  son,  a  child  of  eight  years 
old.  The  Romans  sent  large  forces  into  Asia  Minor, 
to  resist  the  growing  power  of  Mithridates,  who  had 
now  strengthened  himself  by  alliances  with  miiny  of 
the  neighboring  powers.  Many  battles  were  fought, 
and  the  Romans  were  completely  overthrown.  Mith- 
ridates oven-an  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  Lycia,  and  the 
adjacent  countries,  and  ambassadors  came  to  him  from 
all  parts,  to  gain  his  friendship.  Tlie  Romania  who  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mithridates  were  treated  with  great 
severity.  Marius  Aquillus,  the  legate  of  the  repubiic, 
was  carried  about  the  i.''juiitiy,  bound  to  an  ass.  At 
Pergamus,  the  king  caused  liim  to  be  publicly  scourged, 
and  then  to  be  stretched  upon  the  rack.  Lastly,  he 
ordered  melted  gold  to  be  poured  down  his  throat,  up- 
braiding him  for  his  avarice,  bribery,  and  corruption, 
(88  B.  C.) 

The  success  which  constantly  attended  the  arms  of 
Mithridates  induced  the  free  cities  of  Asia  Minor  to 
submit  voluntarily  to  his  authority,  and  thus  elude 
the  severities  winch  fell  upon  those  who  opposed  his 
power.  In  this  manner  having  greatly  augmented  his 
dominion,  and  amassed  enormous  treasures,  he  resolved 
to  take  a  terrible  vengeance  on  his  enemies,  the 
Romans.  Great  numbers  of  these  people  were  scat- 
tered over  Asia  Minor,  and  they  had  settled  in  multi- 
tudes in  the  large  cities  of  that  country.  Mithridates, 
in  pia'suanco  of  his  diabolicai  plan,  despatched  letters 
privately  to  the  governors  and  magistrates  of  all  the 
chief  towns  in  his  newly- acquired  provinces,  ordering 
them,  on  pain  of  the  severest  punishments,  to  massacre 
all  the  Romans  in  their  territories,  men,  women,  and 
children,  on  a  cerlam  day,  and  to  let  their  bodies  remain 
unburied  in  the  fields.  Half  the  goods  of  the  unhappy 
victims  were  assigned  a8  a  reward  to  their  executioners. 

This  ci'uel  order  being  promulgated,  the  gates  of 
the  several  cities  were  shut  at  the  appointed  time,  the 
king's  orders  were  proclaimed,  and  a  most  horrid 
slaughter  ensued.  At  Ephesus,  where  Mithridates  then 
resided,  the  wretched  Romans  were  dragged  from  the 
shelter  of  Diana's  temple,  and  put  to  the  sword  with- 
out mercy.  At  Pergamus,  the  inhabitants  discharged 
showers  of  arrows  u])on  them,  as  they  clung  for  pro- 
teclion  to  the  statues  in  tlie  temple  of  jF.scuIapius. 
At  Adramyttium  great  numbers  were  murdered  in  the 
water,  while  altempling  to  swim,  with  their  children  on 
their  backs,  to  the  Island  of  Lesbos.  The  Caurians, 
whom  the  Romans  had  recently  delivered  from  a 
foreign  yoke,  and  reinstated  in  their  ancient  privileges, 
excelled  all  the  rest  in  cruelty.  The  Trallians  alone 
refused  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their 
unotTending  guests ;  but  as  the  king's  orders  were 
peremptory,  and  death  was  threatened  to  all  who 
hesitated  to  obey,  they  hired  a  Paphlagonian  to  mas- 
sacre the  few  Romans  who  resided  among  them. 
This  inhuman  wretch  shut  them  all  up  in  the  temple 


of  Concord,  where  he  cut  off  their,  hands,  as  they  em- 
braced the  sacred  statues,  and  then  literally  chopped 
them  to  pieces.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  Romans  perished  on  that  day,  (87  B.  C.,) 
which  Cicero  justly  calls  a  day  of  horror  and  con- 
fusion. 


CHAPTER  CLIV. 

Sr  to  63  B.  C. 

War  of  the  Romans  against  Mitlwidates  — 
Defeat  and  Flight  of  the  King — His  extra- 
ordinary Adventures. 

Mithridates,  being  elated  with  the  success  of  this 
diabolical  scheme  of  revenge,  imagined  himself  firmlj 
established  in  his  dominion,  Having  learned  that  there 
was  a  gr^at  treasure  in  the  Greek  island  of  Cos,  ho 
sent  a  force  thither  and  seized  it.  This  treasure  bo 
longed  to  llie  queen  of  Egypt,  and  had  been  deposited 
there  for  safe  keeping,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war. 
Besides  the  property  of  the  queen,  money,  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars,  had  been  placed 
there  at  the  same  time  by  the  Jews  of  Asia  Minor.  It 
appears  that,  in  ancient  times,  money  was  deposited  in 
the  temples  for  security,  much  In  the  same  manner 
that  it  is  placed  in  hanks  at  the  present  diiy,  and  that 
to  rob  a  temple  then  was  held  as  disgraceful  as  to 
plunder  a  bank  in  our  own  times. 

The  fugitive  Romans,  who  had  escaped  the  general 
massacre,  took  refuge  in  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  Mith- 
ridates embarked  with  a  naval  force  to  reduce  this 
island  ;  but  the  Rhodians  defeated  him,  and  sunk  sev- 
eral of  his  ships.  He  then  withdrew  to  Pergamus, 
and  despatched  his  lieutenant  Archelaus  into  Greece, 
which  country  submitted  at  once  to  his  arms.  The 
generals  whom  he  sent  into  other  quarters  were  equally 
successful,  so  that  Mithridates  soon  became  master  not 
only  of  Asia  Minor,  hut  of  Greece,  Macedon,  and  the 
neighboring  islands  as  far  as  the  Cyclades,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes. 

The  progress  of  the  conqueror  was,  however,  soon 
checked  by  the  Romans,  who  despatched  Stdla  with 
an  army  into  Greece.  This  genera!  reduced  Athens 
after  a  short  siege,  and  then  encountered  the  army  of 
Archelaus,  which  he  defeated  with  such  slaughter  that 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men  are  said  to  have 
fallen  by  the  swords  of  the  Romans.  Many  otiier 
bloody  battles  were  fought  in  this  war;  hut  at  length 
Mithridates  found  his  affairs  declining  to  such  an  ex 
tent,  that  he  was  glad  to  purchase  a  peace  by  resign 
ing  all  his  conquests,  and  confining  himself  to  the 
original  kingdom  of  Pontus.  Thus  ended  (84  B.  C.) 
a  war  of  four  years,  in  which  Mithridates  expended 
an  enoniious  amount  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  hope 
of  acquiring  the  dominion  of  all  Asia. 

No  sooner  was  Mithridates  relieved  from  his  pow- 
erful enemies,  the  Romans,  then  he  resolved  to  reduce 
those  nations  which  had  revolted  from  him  during  the 
war.  Accordingly,  he  led  his  army  against  the  Col- 
chians,  but  on  his  nominatuig  his  son  Mithridates  for 
their  king,  they  laid  down  their  arms  and  submitted. 
This  circumstance  suggested  to  the  king  a  suspicion 
that  his  son's  ambition  had  caused  the  revolt,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  immediately  caused  him  to  be 
bound  with  golden  fetters,  and  afterwards  sentenced 
1  him  to  death. 
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Mithridates,  having  acquired  confidence  by  new  suc- 
cesses, and  learning  that  Sulla  was  dead,  resolved  to 
attempt  the  recovery  of  those  ten'itories  which  the 
Romans  had  compelled  him  to  relinquish.  Accord- 
ingly, he  invaded  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  and  the  adja- 
cent regions,  and  collected  a  fleet  of  above  four  hun- 
dred ships.  The  Romans  sent  an  army  under  Cotta 
to  check  his  operations.  This  general  took  possession 
of  Chalcedon  on  the  Bosphorus.  Mithridates  sent  his 
admiral  to  sail  Into  the  harbor  of  this  city  and  destroy 
the  Roman  fleet.  This  was  done  with  a  great  loss  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans,  whose  dead  bodies  covered 
the  sea  and  the  shore  for  miles.  Elated  by  these  suc- 
cesses, MitbriiUitcs  liustened  to  form  the  siege  of  Cyzi- 
cus  ;  but  liUculius,  who,  commanding  the  Romans  in 
that  quarter,  harassed  his  troops  with  such  vigorous 
and  unexpected  attaxiks,  that  he  was  compelled  to  retire 
with  a  heavy  loss.  Lucullua  followed  up  his  success, 
and  gained  a  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  at 
Lemnos.  He  then  directed  his  course  to  Bithynia  and 
Paphlagonia,  which  submitted  to  him  without  resist- 
ance. He  next  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  where 
Mithridates  had  no  army  to  oppose  bis  victorious  march. 
Luciillus  here  gave  his  army  a  season  of  refreshment. 
Most  of  the  towns  submitted  to  the  Roman  arms;  but 
Amisus,  a  well  garrisoned  and  strongly  ibrtified  city, 
shut  its  gates,  and  was  immediately  besieged  by 
Lucullus. 

During  the  siege,  a  report  ixsacbed  the  latter,  that 
Mithridates  was  advancing  with  forty  thousand  men  to 
the  city  of  Cahira.  He  immediately  took  up  his 
march  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  in  that  direction, 
leaving  two  legions  to  continue  the  blockade  of  Ami- 
sus. A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Mithridates  proved 
victorious,  and  tbe  Romans  were  compeEIed  to  retire 
to  the  mountains  with  considerable  loss.  The  next 
action,  however,  resulted  favorably  for  the  Romans, 
and  the  king  hearing  that  two  of  his  generals  were 
defeated  on  the  frontier  of  Cappadocia,  resolved  to 
break  up  his  camp,  and  retire  before  Lucullus  should 
receive  a  re  enforcement.  This  design  was  no  soonei' 
imparted  to  the  Pontic  nobles,  than  they  begun  pri- 
vately to  send  away  their  most  valuable  effects.  The 
soldiers,  discovering  this,  plundered  the  baggage, 
and  put  the  escort  to  the  sword.  On  this  occasion, 
Ilermeias,  a  noted  soothsayer,  was  trodden  to  death, 
and  Dorylaus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Mithridates,  was 
killed  for  the  sake  of  a  purple  garment  which  he  wore. 

Being  deserted  by  his  army,  Mithridates  retired  wkh 
a  small  retinue  to  the  court  of  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia.  In  bis  flight,  he  was  closely  pursued,  and 
at  length  overtaken,  by  a  band  of  Galatians :  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  made  a  prisoner,  but,  having 
craftily  exposed  to  their  sight  one  of  his  mules  loaded 
with  money,  they  immediately  fell  to  plundering  it, 
and  the  king  escaped  while  they  were  quarrelling  over 
the  spoil,  fn  the  mean  time,  he  had  despatched  a 
■  person  to  his  capital  of  Pharnacia,  who  by  his  orders 
put  to  deatii  his  wives,  sisters,  and  all  his  women, 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Lucullus,  finding  that  Mithridates  had  escaped 
him,  led  his  army  against  Cabira,  which  soon  sur- 
rendered :  this  example  was  followed  by  most  of 
the  strong  places  in  Pontus,  the  governors  flocking 
.from  all  parts  to  make  their  peace  with  the  conqueror. 
Heraclea  made  an  obstinate  resistance,  but  was  at 
length  reduced  by  treachery,  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
(hen  set  on  fire  and  reduced  to  ashes.    Amisus  was 
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also  taken  and  set  on  fire ;  but  Lucullus  repaired  the 
damages  of  the  city,  and  permitted  the  inhabitants  lo 
enjoy  their  houses,  and  lands  without  further  moles- 
tation. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Pontus  being  thus  reduced 
by  the  Romans,  Lucullus  demanded  of  Tigranes  that 
be  should  deliver  up  Mithridates,  threatening  him  wilb 
war  in  case  of  refusal.  This  demand  was  unaucnesra- 
ful,  and  a  battle  soon  took  place  between  the  Romans 
and  Armenians,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated  with 
considerable  loss  ;  but,  Mithridates  advancing  lo  their 
assistance,  a  fresh  army  was  raised,  and  several  im- 
portant towns  in  Pontus  were  taken  by  the  allied  kings 
in  one  battle  seven  thousand  of  the  Romans  were 
killed,  and  the  remainder  of  their  army  compelled  to 
save  themselves  by  flight.  Mithridates  received  a 
dangerous  wound  in  the  thigh,  from  a  Roman  centu- 
I'ion,  during  this  battle.  After  the  war  had  been  pro- 
tracted for  some  time,  Lucullus  was  recalled  by  the 
senate,  and  the  command  of  the  Roman  army  was 
intrusted  to  Pompey.  This  general  (67  B.  C.)  sent 
proposals  of  peace  to  Mithridates,  who  appeared  will- 
ing to  treat;  but  on  Pompey's  requiring  him  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  and  deliver  up  all  who  had  revolted 
from  the  Romans  during  the  war,  he  rejected  the 
terms.  To  this  measure  he  was  compelled  by  the 
great  number  of  desertions  in  his  army. 

Pompey  then  advanced  with  a  strong  force  into 
Pontus,  but  not  being  ai)le  ;o  provoke  Mithridates  to  a 
battle,  he  directed  his  course  to  Armenia,  with  a  design 
either  to  reduce  that  kingdom,  or  compel  the  king  to 
fight  for  its  relief.  Mithridates,  divining  his  purpose, 
followed  him  at  some  distance,  and  encamped  on  a 
hill  in  Armenia,  opposite  to  the  Roman  encampment. 
Here  ho  reduced  them  to  great  extremities  by  cutting 
off  their  supplies,  and  harassing  them  witli  frequent 
skirmishes.  Pompey  at  length  found  means  to  sur- 
round Mithridates,  and  the  king  was  compelled  to 
break  through  the  Roman  lines,  under  cover  of  the 
night,  and  retreat  with  all  expedition. 

As  the  Pontic  army  pursued  their  march,  and  about 
the  dusk  of  the  next  evening  entered  a  narrow  valley, 
environed  by  steep  hills,  they  were  unexpectedly 
startled  by  the  sound  of  the  Roman  trumpets,  and  by 
showers  of  stones  and  arrows  which  were  discharged 
upon  them  from  the  hill  tops.  The  greatest  confusion 
ensued,  for  they  were  alike  incapable  of  flight  or  re- 
sistance amid  the  darkness  which  soon  enveloped  them. 
When  the  moon  rose,  and  showed  them  the  enemy 
in  every  quarter,  a  general  engagement  took  place. 
The  troops  of  Mithridates  fought  with  great  valor  and 
resolution  ;  but  the  Romans  rushed  with  such  impetu- 
osity from  the  eminences,  and  the  spot  was  so  unfa- 
vorable for  resistance,  that  the  whole  army  was  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  king  himself  escaped  with  great  diffi- 
culty, by  breaking  through  the  Roman  ranks  at  the 
head  of  a  body  of  cavalry.  These  horsemen  soon 
abandoned  him  to  his  fate,  and  he  travelled  ail  night 
with  no  other  attendants  than  his  wife,  daughter,  and 
a  single  officer.  At  daybreak,  he  fell  in  with  a  small 
body  of  his  own  forces,  who  escorted  him  to  a  strong 
castle  on  the  frontiers,  from  which  lie  directed  his 
course  for  Colchis.  This  country,  liowever,  did  not 
afford  him  a  safe  asylum,  and  he  was  compelled  again 
to  take  flight,  and  secure  himself  from  purauit  in  the 
barren  wilds  of  Scythia. 

The  Romans  pursued  Mithridates  in  bis  flight, 
turning  their  arms  against  the  barbarous  tribes  in  the 
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neighljorhood  of  fhc  Cancasus,  whom  they  subjugated 
with  little  opposilioii.  All  the  fortresses  and  cities  in 
Ponlus  were  compeiied  to  submit  to  them,  and  Fompcy 
became  maslev  of  an  immense  treasure  in  gold,  silver, 
and  other  valuables.  He  also  obtained  possession  of 
the  manuscripts  of  Mithridaies,  from  which  he  obtained 
a  complete  knowledge  of  the  power,  wealth,  and 
resources  of  liis  dominions.  Having  com[)leted  the 
conquest  of  this  kingdom,  lie  marched  into  Syria,  with 
a  design  to  establish  the  Roman  authority  in  that 
country,  and  penetrate  through  Arabia,  as  far  as  the 
Red  Sen.  But  he  was  suddenly  recalled  from  this 
expedition  by  an  unexpected  turn  of  alFairs. 

Mithridaies  had  hitherto  concealed  himself  in  a 
remote  part  of  Scythia ;  but  immediately  on  the  de- 
parture of  Pompey  for  the  south,  he  resolved  to  strike 
another  blow  for  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom.  lie 
left  his  hidiiig-[)laee,  and  suddenly  reappeared  in  Pon- 
tus,  where  he  soon  found  means  to  gather  a  strong 
body  of  adherents.  He  then  issued  a  summons  for 
all  his  su!)iccts,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  to  meet  him 
at  a  certain  place.  They  assembled  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  king  was  enabled  to  recover  possession  of  sev- 
eral strong  towns  and  fortresses.  The  disaffection, 
however,  of  one  of  his  officers  caused  him  a  serious 
calamity.  Four  of  the  sons  of  Mithridaies  were  made 
prisoners  in  a  sedition  which  was  raised  by  this  person. 
The  king  sent  his  daughtei-s  to  Scythia  for  safety,  but 
they  were  waylaid  and  captured  by  the  insurgents, 
and  these  children  of  Mithridaies  were  given  up  by 
them  to  the  Romans. 

In  this  emergency,  Mithridates  determined  to  apply 
for  succor  to  the  European  Gauls,  who  were  then  at 
war  with  the  Romans.  Accordingly  lie  began  his 
march  toward  the  west,  designing  to  cross  the  Bos- 
plioriis,  and  pass  round  the  northern  shore  of.  the 
Euxinc  Sea,  through  Dacia  to  Pannonla,  form  a  junc- 
tion witli  tlie  Gallic  armies,  and  invade  Italy  from  the 
north.  This  desperate  and  romantic  scheme  being 
made  public  in  the  army,  the  soldiers  were  struck  with 
apprehension,  and  showed  symptoms  of  a  mutinous 
disjjosilioii  ;  the  generals  also  attem|)ted  to  dissuade 
the  king  fiom  the  prosecution  of  so  hopeless  an  enter- 
prise. Bat  the  severity  which  he  exercised  toward 
these  friendly  advisers  silenced  ail  remonstrance,  and, 
the  army  proceeded  on  its  march  till  it  reached  the  city 
of  Panticapasum,  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus,  now  called 
the  Crimea.  While  they  lay  encamped  at  this  place, 
Pkarna.ces,  the  favorite  son  of  Mithridates,  raised  a 
powerful  faction  among  the  soldiers,  by  declaiming 
against  the  expedition  lo  Italy,  and  offering  to  lead  them 
back  into  Ponlus.  This  liad  so  decisive  an  effect,  that 
the  soldiiirs  encouraged  him  to  assume  the  supreme 
authority,  and  at  length  openly  proclaimed  him  king. 


CHAPTKR  CLV. 

63  B.  C.  to  A.  D,  1453. 

Death  of  Mithridates  —  End  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Pontus. 

MiTHRiDATKs  was  taken  by  surprise  on  the  explosion 
of  tiiis  rebellion.  He  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode 
among  the  ranks  of  the  soldiery,  attempting  to  appease 
the  tumult.  But  all  was  in  vain  :  his  attendants  joined 
the  rebels,  and  his  horse  iieing  killed  under  him,  he 
was  compelled  to  save  himself  by  a  flight  hack  io  tlie 
city.     Fie  then- despatched  messengers,  soliciting  a 


safe  conduct  for  himself  and  his  friends  ;  but  this  was 
refused.  lie  next  endeavored  to  excite  the  compas- 
sion of  his  son,  by  mounting  the  wall  of  the  city,  and 
addressing  him  as  a  father,  an<l  representing  the  dis- 
tress to  which  he  was  reduced  by  a  son  whom  he  had 
ever  preferred  before  ail  his  other  children.  Tl)is  pa- 
thetic appeal  being  entirely  disregarded,  the  wretched 
monarch  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  in  an  agony 
of  tears,  besought  the  gods  that  his  unfeeling  son 
might  live  to  know  the  pangp  that  must  rend  a  parent's 
heart  on  seeing  his  warmest  affection  -requited  with 
base  ingratitude.  He  then  thanked  those  around  him 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  last,  and  advised 
them  to  provide  for  their  own  safety  by  timely  sub- 
mission. For  his  own  part,  he  solemnly  declared  he 
would  never  survive  the  rebellion  of  a  son  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  so  indulgent  a  father. 

He  then  withdrew  into  the  apartment  of  his  women, 
where  he  administered  poison  to  his  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, and  swallowed  a  powerful  draught  himself.  The 
females  died  immediately;  but  Mithridaies,  as  we  are 
told  by  historians,  had  so  fortified  his  system  by  the 
constant  use  of  antidotes,  that  the  poison  was  without 
effect  upon  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  fall  upon 
his  sword.    Even  this,  however,  did  not  sufiicieiilly 
hasten  bis  end ;  for  the  rebels,  having  stormed  the  city, 
and  broken  into  the  royal  residence,  found  the  king 
weltering  in  his  blood,  but  still  retaining  possession  of 
his  senses.-   Phamaces,  hearing  of  his  father's  deploro 
ble  situation, sent  a  surgeon  to  dress  his  wound,  hoping 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Pompey  by  delivering  him 
up  to  the  Romans.    In  this,  however,  he  wa:s  disap- 
pointed.   A  Gaul  who  served  in  the  king's  army,  hap- 
pening to  enter  his  apartment,  was  struck  with  inde- 
scribable awe  at  such  a  spectacle  of  fallen  majesty 
and  seeing  him  struggling  with  the  pangs  of  death,  he  | 
drew  his  sword  and  put  an  end  to  his  agonies.  Thu^: 
perished  (63  R.  C.)  Mithridates  the  great,  king  of 
Pontus,  after  he  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of  that  king- 
dom for  sixty  years,  and  maintained  a  contest  witii 
Rome  for  twenty-seven  years,  when  that  republic  was  i 
at  the  very  height  of  its  martial  power.    His  talents  | 
were  such  as  might  have  placed  him  on  a  level  with  | 
the  ablest  and  best  of  princes,  had  he  not  sullied  and  ! 
perverted  them  by  his  vices.    Enterprising  and  ambi-  | 
tious,  with  great  strength  of  mind  and  versatile  capa-  i 
city,  quick  to  discern  advantages,  unscrupulous  as  tc  ! 
iTieans,  utterly  regardless  of  human  life  and  suffering  ; 
and  therefore,  at  times,  barbarously  cruel, — his  great-  ! 
ncss  was  that  of  an  Asiatic,  and  his  character  wili  find  i 
many  a  parallel,  thougli  not  many  an  equal,  in  Orlen  | 
tal  history.     He  subdued  twenty-two  nations,  eacl '  j 
speaking  a  different  language,  and  could  converse  will 
all  in  their  native  tongues.*    He  was  also  an  accom- 
[ilished  writer,  and  wrote,  among  other  things,a  learned 
treatise  on  botany,  in  Greek. 

Pharnaces  caused  the  body  of  his  father  to  be  em- 
balmed, that  he  might  present  it  to  Pompey,  who  had 
now  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  hts  Arabian  expedition,  ) 
and  was  retracing  his  steps  to  Pontus.  When  he  j 
heard  of  the  death  of  Mithridates,  he  was  thrown  into 
a  transport  of  joy,  and  was  so  impatient  to  communi- 
cate the  news  to  his  army,  that  he  wduld  not  wait 
till  a  mound  of  turf  could  be  raised,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  cam[);  but,  having  ordered  his  attendants 

'"  JI.  AdoUiiiir,  ;i.  Icaniod  Gorman,  wlio  published  a  book 
upon  all  the  known  languages  of  the  world,  gave  it  the  title 
of  Mithridates,  in  allusion  to  this  monarch. 
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M  make  a  pile  of  saddles,  he  ascended  that,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  powerful  enemy  of  the  Romans  was 
no  more,  and  that  his  son  Pharnaces  was  willing  to 
receive  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  as  a  gift  of  the  Roman 
[leople,  or  to  resiij;n  it  if  they  deemed  him  unworthy  of 
the  crown.  These  unexpected  tidings  were  received 
with  imbounded  acclamations,  and  the  day  was  sol- 
emnized with'  feasts  and  sacrifices,  as  il"  in  the  person 
of  Mithridates  all  the  enemies  of  Rome  had  perished. 
On  the  reception  of  the  news  at  Rome,  the  senate  de- 
creed a  thanksgiving  of  twelve  days,  and  bestowed  the 
iiigliest  lionors  oti  Poinjiev. 

The  crown  of  Pontus  was  liestnwed  upon  Pharnaces 
with  the  title  of  Ally  of  the  Roni;uis."  He  ordered 
the  commanders  of  all  ihe  garrisons  in  the  kingdom 
fo  surrender  liielr  casllos  and  treasures  to  Pompey,  who 
thus  acquired  immense  wealth.  In  the  city  of  Talaura, 
which  Mithr:(laU;,s  was  accustomed  to  call  his  "  ward- 
robe,'"' he  found  two  thousand  cups  of  onyx,  set  in 
gold,  whh  such  a  profusion  of  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
and  other  articles  enriched  with  precious  stones,  that 
the  Roman  commissaries  were  occupied  for  thirty 
days  in  making  an  inventory.  In  one  of  the  castles, 
among  the  mountains,  they  found  a  statue  of  Mithri- 
dates  of  massy  gold,  with  his  throne  and  sceptre ;  and 
in  another  castle  were  found  the  statues  of  Mars, 
Apollo,  and  Minerva,  of  pure  gold,  with  a  pair  of 
gaming  tables  formed  of  two  precious  stones,  four 
feet  long  and  three  broad,  on  which  stood  a  moon  of 
gold  weighing  thirty  |)ounds,  and  nine  salvers  of  massy 
gold,  enriched  with  jewels  of  inestimable  value  !  Some 
of  these  u-eiisures  had  been  inlierited  by  Mithridates 
from  his  ancestors  ;  some  had  formed  a  part  of  the 
queen  of  Egypt's  effects  plundered  at  Cos;  but  the 
greater  portion  had  been  amassed  by  the  king  himself, 
who  was  particularly  fond  of  sumptuous  furniture. 

Pharnaces  proved  himself  an  unfaithful  ally  to  the 
Romans;  for  no  sooner  had  Pompey  withdrawn  his 
army,  than  the  king  suddenly  attacked  and  subjugated 
the  Phanagorenses,  a  people  on  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorua,  wlio  had  been  declared  free  by  the  conqueror. 
When  the  civil  wars  broke  oul,  he  alfnmpled  io  [)rolit 
by  the  distracted  slate  of  the  republic,  by  encroaching 
on  the  territories  of  his  neighbors.  Julius  CoRsar 
marched  against  him,  defeated  his  armies,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fly  for  his  life.  Shortly  afterward  Phar- 
naces was  killed  in  fm  attempt  to  recover  the  kingdom 
of  Bosphorus,  which  had  been .  bestowed  by  Ccesar 
upon  Mithridates  Pergameneus.  The  kingdom  of 
Pontus  was  then  made  a  province  of  Rome,  and  re- 
mained thus  till  the  period  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
when  Mark  Antony  gave  the  crown  to  Dtir  ills,  the  son 
of  Pharnaces,  as  a  reward  for  his  services  during  the 
civil  war.  This  prince  appears  to  have  lived  on  the 
mtBt  amicable  terms  with  the  Romans.  To  Darius  suc- 
ceeded Polemon,  the  son  of  a  rhetorician  of  Laodicea. 
His  successor,  Polenion  II.,  dying  without  issue,  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus  was  dismembered,  and  never  after- 
ward rcasHumed  its  ancient  dignity  and  title.  It  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  the  R.oman  and  Byzantine 
em]Hres,  till  the  lime  of  the  emperor  Alexius  Com- 
nenus,  in  the  eleventh  century.  This  monarch 
erected  a  new  empire  in  Asia  Minor,  which  included 
a  great  part  of  ancient  Pontus,  and  was  called  the 
Eiapirt  of  Trebizond.  This  kingdom  flourished  for 
about  two  centuries  and  a  half,  when  it  sunk  before 


the  Ottoman  arms  —  a  short  time  after  the  capture  of 
Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II.,  in  1453.  Since  this 
period,  the  country  has  continued  to  form  a  part  of  the 
Tuikish  empire. 

Trapezus,  now  Trebizond,  —  already  noticed  in  the 
histoiy  of  Xenophon's  celebrated  retreat  with  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks, —  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Pontus,  and  stood  on  the  Euxine,  and  received  its 
name  from  the  Greek  word  trapeza,  a  table,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  square  form  in  which  it  was  laid  out.  ll 
was  founded  bv  a  colony  from  Sinope.  It  is  celebrated 
for  the  hospitable  recefitiou  which  ihe  inhabitants  gave 
to  the  ten  thousand  (ireeks  on  ihelr  refre;U  from  Persia, 
this  being  the  first  Orcck  city  which  tiiey  reached  aftci 
the  battle  of  Cuuaxa.  At  a  later  [leriod,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  improved  iind  embel- 
lished by  the  emperor  Adrian.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Romans  by  the  Scythians  or  Tartars,  in  the  reign  of 
Valerian;  but  the  (ireek  emperors  expelled  them.  A 
separate  dynasty  of  thi^  Byzantine  empire  was  estah 
lished  here  by  Alexius  Comnenus  in  1304,  and  lastea 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half.  This  was  over- 
thrown, and  the  city  captured,  by  the  Turkish  sultan 
Mahomet  IT.,  in  1463.  Trebizond  is  now  a  Turkish 
city,  and  has  considerable  trade. 

Cerasus,  or  more  properly  Kerasus.,  another  sea- 
port of  Pontus,  was  also  a  Sinopean  colony.  Xeno- 
phon  and  his  ten  thousand  Greeks  halted  here  on  their 
march  homeward.  This  place  is  remarkable  as  being 
the  spot  where  the  Romans  first  saw  the  cherry-tree. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  Lucullus  transported  It  to  Rome 
from  Cerasus  about  seventy  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  name  which  the  cherry  bears  in  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Western  Europe,  is  derived  from  this  place. 
It  is  now  called  Cersonte.  The  hills  in  the  neighbor- 
hood are  covered  with  forests,  among  which  the  cherry- 
tree  grows  wild. 

Themiscyra  was  a  city  of  very  early  origin.  In 
the  plains  adjacent,  the  Amazons  are  said  to  have 
founded  a  powerful  kingdom.  Here,  according  to  an 
antique  legend,  they  were  encountered  by  Hercules, 
and  many  of  them  slain.  The  followers  of  the  hero, 
on  their  departure  homeward,  took  on  board  their 
ships  as  many  of  the  Amazons  as  they  could  find  alive  ; 
but  these  prisoners,  when  at  sea,  rose  upon  their  mas- 
ters, and  slew  them  to  a  man.  According  to  the  same 
story,  the  Amazons,  being  ignorant  of  navigation, 
were  driven  by  the  winds  and  waves  to  (yrcmul,  oti 
the  Palus  MiEotis.  Their  name  stilt  lingered  in  fable 
for  many  ages,  in  connection  with  the  regions  of  tlie 
Caucasus. 

Strabo,  the  celebrated  geographiir,  was  a  native  of 
Amasia,  in  Pontus.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain, 
but  he  lived  in  the  first  century  before  Christ.  He 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  wt\3  sent  to  all  the 
various  schools  of  philosophy  In  Asia  Minor.  He  was 
a  great  traveller  —  his  journeys  extending  from  Ar- 
menia in  the  East  to  Italy  in  the  west,  and  from  the 
Euxine  in  the  north  to  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia  In  the 
south.  In  his  advanced  age,  he  wrote  his  Geogra- 
phy, in  seventeen  books,  which  is  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  relics  of  antifpiity.  As  he 
was  a  man  of  uuitivaled  mind,  he  has  interspersed 
it  with  many  philosophical  remarks  and  short  narra- 
tions, relative  to  history  and  antiquities,  which  greatlv 
augment  the  value  of  the  work. 
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CHAPTER  CLVI. 

B.  C.  700  to  A.  B.  IS. 

(vAPPADOCiA.  —  The  ancient  Cappadocians  — 

The  Dynasty  of  Ariarathes  —  End  of  the 

Kitis'dom  —  Story  of  Apollonius. 

C.!.\.ri>AnociA  is  tlie  large?^t  ot"  all  tho  divisions  of 
Asia  Minor;  and  at  one  time,  in  conjunction  with  Pon- 
tus  and  Armenia  Minor,  it  constituted  an  important 
kingdom.  Cappadocia  Proper  was  bounded  north  by 
Ponlus,  east  bv  Armenia,  south  by  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
and  w3St  by  Phrygia.  It  was  noted  for  the  abundance 
of  its  minerals,  and  its  fine  breed  of  horses.  The  in- 
habitants seem  to  have  been  in  very  bad  odor  with  their 
neighbors;  and  many  proverbial  sayings  have  been 
recorded  which  testify  to  the  dislike  with  which  Cap- 
padocians were  regarded.  The  inhabitants  adjoining 
Pontus  and  Galatia  were  called  White  Si/n'an.'^,  be- 
cause tiiey  resembled  the  Syrians,  with  a  somewhat 
lighter  complexion,  and  f,poke  their  language. 

The  Lydian  and  Persian  power  successively  ])re- 
vailed  over  this  country.  With  the  Macedonian  coti- 
quest,  it  became  a  kingdom,  under  a  prince  namqd 
Ariarathes ;  but  little  of  this  portion  of  its  history  is 
recorded.  Ariarathes  VI.  entered  into  connection 
with  Rome,  by  which  he  preserved  his  dominion  from 
conquest.  Having  refused  to  marry  a  princess  of 
Syria,  he  was  attacked  by  Demetrius  Soter,  the  king 
of  that  country,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  and 
compelled  to  abandon  his  kingdom,  { 160  B.  C.)  By  the 
assistajice,  however,  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  he 
was  enabled  to  expel  the  invader,  and  recover  his  do- 
minions. After  being  engaged  in  various  petty  wars, 
he  was  killed  in  the  campaign  against  Aristonicus  of  Per- 
gamus, in  which  the  Roman  consul  Crassus  lost  his  life. 
He  left  six  sons  by  his  queen  Laodice.  This  unnat- 
ural mother,  wishing  to  reign  in  her  own  person,  poi- 
soned five  of  her  children,  and  attempted  the  life  of 
the  sixlh  ;  but  he  escaped.  The  Cappadocians,  filled 
with  indignation  at  this  foul  deed,  rose  in  insurrection, 
and  put  the  queen  to  death. 

The  surv  iving  son  ascended  the  throne  under  the  name 
of  Ariarathes  F/J.,  (129  B.  C.)  He  espoused  Laodice, 
the  daughter  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus,  in 
hope  of  forming  an  alliance  with  that  monarch  against 
his  rival,  Nicomedes,  the  king  of  Bithynia.  But  Mith- 
ridates, regardless  alike  of  the  ties  of  friendship  and 
of  affinity,  caused  bis  son-in-law  to  be  poisoned,  and 
then  seized  the  crown,  under  pretence  of  defending 
the  Cappadocians  against  Nicomedes  till  the  children 
of  Ariarathes  should  be  in  a  condition  to  assume  the 
reins  of  government.  Tliis  artifice  was  successful, 
and  the  Cappadocians  expressed  their  thanks  to  the 
king  of  Pontus  for  his  friendly  interference.  But 
when  ho  refused  to  give  up  t)ie  government  to  the 
lawful  heir,  they  rose  in  arms,  expelled  all  his  garri- 
sons, and  [)Utced  on  the  tiirone  Ariarathes  VIII.,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  deceased  monarch,  (91  B.C.) 

The  young  king  soon  found  himseif  engaged  in  a 
war  with  Bithynia.  Mithridates  took  this  occasion  to 
offer  his  services  to  the  Cappadocians.  The  offer  be- 
ing accepted,  Mithridates  drew  the  king  into  a  confer- 
ence, and  assassinated  him  in  the  sight  of  his  own 
army.  The  Cappadocians  were  struck  with  such  dis- 
may at  the  boldness  of  this  atrocity,  that  they  imme- 
diately dispersed  in  the  greatest  disorder,  and  allowed 
he  murderer  to  gain  possession  of  the  kingdom.  He 


did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  crime  ;  for 
the  people,  unable  to  bear  the  excessive  tyranny  of  the 
governors  which  he  placed  over  them,  shook  olf  tiiiiS 
dishonorable  yoke,  and  recalled  the  king's  brother, 
who  had  flt^d  into  a  distant  exile. 

The  intrigues  of  Mithridates  kept  this  kingdom  la 
perpetual  troubles  till  the  Romans  inlerfered.  Under 
their  protection,  Cappadocia  continued  to  enjoy  her 
own  sovereigns,  though  harassed  with  wars  and  revo- 
lutions. Archelaus,  the  last  king,  took  sides  with  Mark 
Antony  in  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Octavius.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  being  deprived  of  his  crown  after 
the  triumph  of  the  latter,  but,  upon  the  intercession  of 
his  people  he  was  pardoned.  On  the  accession  of 
Tiberius  to  the  empire,  Archelaus  was  summoned  to 
Rome,  to  answer  to  certain  grave  charges  made 
against  him  by  the  emperor,  who  was  his  implacable 
enemy.  Here  he  fell  a  victim  to  grief  and  mortification, 
and  Cappadocia  was  made  a  Roman  province,  ( .16  li.  C.) 

ApoJloniii,^,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  was  born  at 
Tyana,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  His  father,  who  was  a  wealthy  citi- 
zen of  that  place,  sent  him,  at  fourteen  'years  of  age, 
to  Tarsus,  lo  be  instructed  in  grammar  and  rhetoric  by 
Euthydemus,  a  Phcenician  ;  but  he  soon  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  luxury  and  indolence  of  the  people 
of  this  place,  and  obtained  permission  to  remove  with 
his  preceptor  to  Mgis,  a  chy  not  far  from  Tarsus, 
which  aflbrdod  many  advantages  for  educatii^n,  par- 
ticularly for  the  study  of  philosophy.  Here  he  con- 
versed with  the  learned  of  various  sects.  He  became 
strongly  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  and 
entered  upon  the  rigorous  discipline  of  the  followers 
of  that  philosopher.  In  the  city  of  Mg^  was  a  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  the  god  JSsculapius,  wliich  had  its- 
regular  establishment  of  priests  and  ceremonies,  and 
which  was  famous  through  all  the  country  for  miracu- 
lous cures.  Tlie  priests  even  found  means  to  per- 
suade their  credulous  votaries  that  the  god  himself 
sometimes  condescended  lo  become  visible  to  mortals 

In  this  temple  the  young  Apollonius  took  up  his  resi 
dence.  In  conformity  to  tlie  institution  of  Pythagoras 
he  refrained  from  animal  food,  and  lived  entirely  upon 
roots  and  herbs.  Wine  he  refused,  as  an  enemy  t;) 
mental  tranquillity.  He  wore  linen  garments,  and  used 
article  of  dress  which  was  made  of  animal  sub- 
stance. He  went  barefooted,  and  suffered  bis  hair  to 
grow  to  its  utmost  length.  The  priests  of  the  temple 
discovered  uncommon  talents  in  him,  and  a  disposition 
worthy  of  cultivation  in  their  school.  Those  whe 
maintain  that  Apollonius  was  an  impostor,  suppose  hinr 
to  have  been  initiated  by  these  priests  into  all  the  mys 
teries  of  their  deceitful  calling.  It  is  said  that  /Escu 
lapius  himself  delighted  to  have  Apollonius  a  witnes^^ 
of  his  cures ;  but  we  do  not  find  that,  during  his  resi- 
dence at  jEgiE,  ho  attempted  any  thing  miraculous ;  he 
only  employed  the  authority  of  ^sctila[)ius  in  enforcing 
his  moral  lessons.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
visited  Tyana  in  order  to  bury  him.  In  dividing  with 
his  brother  the  patrimonial  estate,  he  took  only  a  smal' 
portion  for  himself.  Returning  toggle,  where  he  had 
acquired  a  high  reputation,  he  built  a  temple  and  estab- 
lished a  school  of  philosophy. 

In  order  to  qualify  himself  completely  for  the  office 
of  preceptor  in  the  I'yiliagorean  doctrine,  he  deter- 
mined to  pass  through  the  long  probationary  discipline 
of  five  years'  silence.  During  this  novitiate,  he  visited 
various  cities  of  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia,  without  speak 
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uig  a  word,  yet  by  his  looks  and  gestures  conveying 
lo  the  people  instruction  and  admonition.  At  As- 
peiida,  he  quelled  a  riot  occasioned  by  the  speculators 
in  corn,  who  had  bovight  up  all  that  commodity  in  the 
market.  He  merely  wrote  these  words:  "The  earth, 
ibc  common  mother  of  all,  is  just;  but  vc,  being  un- 
just, would  make  her  a  bountiful  mother  to  you  alone. 
Desist  from  your  iriiquitious  proceedings,  or  yon  shall 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  live."  The  terrified  corn- 
dealers  opened  their  stores,  and  the  people  were  re- 
lieved. 

When  the  term  of  his  silence  was  accomplished, 
Apolionius  visited  Antiocli,  Ephesus,  and  other  cities, 
uvoiding  the  society  of  the  rude  and  disorderly,  and 
associating  chieflj^  with  the  priests.  He  gave  instruc- 
tions to  his  disciples,  and  held  public  assemb'ies,  in 
which  he  addressed  the  multitude,  reproving  them  for 
their  vices.  He  then  resolved  to  travel  by  the  way 
of  Babylon  to  India,  that  he  might  converse  with  the 
Brahmins.  He  communicated  his  purpose  to  his  dis- 
ciples, who  were  seven  in  number,  hut  thev  refused  to 
accompany  him;  upon  wbicli  he  bade  lhem  farewell, 
saying,  "  Since  ye  arc  too  clfeminale  for  this  under- 
taking, stay  behind  and  study  philosophy  ;  I  go  where 
wisdom  and  the  gods  conduct."  lie  left  Antioch  wilb 
only  two  servants,  and  proceeded  to  Nineveh.  Here 
he  took  as  an  associate  Damis,  an  inhabitant  of  thai 
city.  This  Assyrian  honored  him  as  a  divinity,  and 
believed  that  he  understood  a!!  languages,  even  those 
of  beasts.  Damis  kept  a  journal  of  his  travels,  from 
which  a  life  of  Apolionius  was  afterwards  written. 

On  his  way  to  Babylon,  seeing  a  lioness,  with  eight 
whelps,  killed  by  huntsmen,  he  predicted,  as  we  are 
told,  that  the  time  of  his  stay  with  the  king  of  Babylon 
would  be  a  year,  and  eight  months.  In  that  city  he 
conversed  with  the  Magi,  and,  on  entering  the  king's 
palace,  be  showed  his  contempt  of  worldly  grandeur, 
by  conversing  with  Damis  as  if  ho  were  travelling  on 
a  common  road,  without  casting  his  eyes  on  the  mag- 
nificent objects  around  hini.  The  king  was  so  well 
])icased  with  his  guest,  thai  he  gave  him  permission  to 
make  twelve  requests.  Tht;  [dulosoplicr,  wantiiig 
nothing  for  himself  l)ut  bread  and  fruit,  only  solicited 
that  a  certain  people  whom  he  had  visited  on  his  jour- 
ney, might  enjoy  their  territory  secure  from  dcpreda- 
;'on.  Having  given  the  king  many  good  lessons  of 
ustice,  moderation,  and  prudence,  he  took  leave  of 
Babylon,  furnished  with  camels  and  provision  for  his 
journey  over  tlie  mountains  on  the  north  of  Hindostan. 
On  his  arrival  in  that  country,  the  philosopher  made  vari- 
ous observations  on  the  new  plants  and  animals  which 
were  every  where  to  be  seen.  At  the  city  of  Taxila, 
the  residence  of  the  monarch,  who  is  called  by  the 
Greek  narrator  the  king  of  India,  be  was  received 
with  great  honor,  and  spent  three  days  in  company 
with  the  king,  who  listened  attentively  to  his  philo- 
sophical discourses,  and  dismissed  him  with  presents 
and  a  letter  of  recommendation  to  the  chief  of  the 
Hindoo  philosophers,  or  Gymnosophists,  residing  be- 
tween the  Hypliasis  and  the  Ganges, 

Apolionius  passed  four  months  with  these  Hindoo 
•sages,  and  then  returned  to  his  own  countiy  by  the 
way  of  Babylon.  Such  was  the  fame  which  he  had 
now  acquired,  that,  when  he  entered  Ephesus,  the 
people  abandoned  their  work  and  ran  after  him  in  the 
streets.  He  is  said  to  have  foretold  to  the  Ephesians 
an  approaching  pestilence,  and  to  have  predicted 
earthquakes,  which  soon  after  happened,    He  visited 


Pergamus  and  the  site  of  ancient  Troy,  and  passed  a 
night  alone  at  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  He  afterwards 
informed  his  companions  that,  by  the  power  of  an  in- 
cantation which  he  liad  beamed  in  India,  he  raised  fliat 
liero  from  the  dead,  and  held  a  conversation  with  him. 
He  then  visited  Greece.  Hap]iening  to  arrive  a1 
Athens  when  the  sacred  mysteries  were  performing, 
he  presented  himself  for  initiation ;  but  the  priest  re- 
fused him,  on  the  plea  that  lie  was  an  enehanler.  A 
few  years  afterwards,  however,  he  was  admitted,  lie 
discoursed  lo  the  Athenians  on  sacrifices  and  prayers, 
and  reproved  them  for  their  effeminate  manners.  He 
also  visited  many  other  cities  of  Greece,  addressing 
the  ])eople  with  great  eloquence,  to  excite  them  to 
reformation  of  manners  ;  he  pretended  also  to  predict 
future  events  and  to  perform  miracles.  At  Athens, 
he  is  said  to  have  cast  out  k  demon,  who,  at  his  de- 
parture, threw  down  a  statue ;  at  the  Isthmus  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  he  predicted  the  attempt  of  Nero  to 
cut  a  passage  through  that  neck  of  land ;  In  the 
Island  of  Crete,  during  an  earthquake,  it  is  said  he 
crleil  out,  "The  sea  is  bringing  forth  land!"  when,  at 
that  instant,  an  island  was  seen  rising  out  of  the  sea 
between  Crete  and  Thera. 

I'Vom  Crete,  Apolionius  went  to  Rome,  where  Nero 
had  just  issued  an  edict  banishing  from  the  city  all 
who  practised  magic.  Apolionius  knew  he  should  be 
comprehended  in  this  description,  yet  he  was  not  to 
be  deterred  from  his  purpose.  Under  the  protection 
of  the  sacred .  habit,  he  gained  admission  into  the  city 
with  eight  of  his  companions,  who  alone,  out  of  thiity- 
foiir  that  had  accompanied  him  to  Italy,  had  the  cour- 
age to  remain  with  him.  After  a  short  stay,  in  which 
he  increased  bis  reputation  by  the  pretended  miracle  of 
raising  a  young  woman  to  life,  he  left  Rome,  and 
travelled  in  Spain,  where  he  continued  till  the  death 
of  Nero.  He  then  passed  through  Italy  and  Greece 
to  Egypt,  where  Vespasian  was  endeavoring  to  eslab- 
lisb  his  power.  That  prince  knew  the  value  of  such 
an  auxiliary  as  A])ollonius,  and  attached  him  to  his 
interests  by  consulting  him  as  a  sort  of  divine  oracle. 
hi  return,  the  philosopher  employed  his  iniluence 
among  ihe  people  In  favor  of  Vespasian.  He  induiged 
his  curiosity  by  taking  a  journey  into  Ethiopia,  where 
he  met  with  many  adventures.  On  his  return,  he  was 
favorably  received  by  Vespasian's  successor,  Titus,, 
who  consulted  him  on  matters  of  government.  To- 
this  empe:or  he  wrote  the  following  laconic  epistle; 
"  Apolionius  to  Titus,  emperor  of  the  Romans,  sendetH 
greeting.  Since  you  refuse  to  be  applauded  fori 
bloodshed  and  victory  in  war,  I  send  you  the  crown, 
of  moderation.  You  know  for  what  kind  cf  merit 
crowns  are  due." 

When  Domitian  became  emperor,  Apolionius  took, 
pari  in  a  conspiracy  against  that  tyrant,  and  in  fiivor 
of  Nerva.  'J'he  plot  being  discovered,  an  order  was 
issued  for  arresting  Apolionius  and  sending  him  pris- 
oner to  Rome.  He  repaired  thither  of  his  own  accord, 
was  brouglii  to  trial,  and  acquitted.  He  then  reliirnea 
lo  Greece,  and  finally  settled  at  Ephesus,  where  he 
established  a  Pythagorean  school,  and  had  many  dis- 
ciples. When  Domitian  was  assassinated  at  Rome, 
Apolionius  was  in  the  midst  of  a  public  discourse  at 
Ephesus.  He  made  a  sudden  pause,  and  exclaim£.dt 
"  Well  done,  Stephen  I  take  courage  !  kill  the  tyrant  I  '*" 
Then,  after  a  short  inteiTal,  he  cried,  "  The  tyrant  is- 
dead  !  he  is  killed  this  very  hour  !  "  Stephen  was  tbtt 
name  of  the  person  who  put  Domitian  to  death,  and  ' 
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his  story  is  explained  by  the  supposition  that  Apollo- 
lius  was  privy  to  the  plot  by  which  he  was  cut  off. 

After  this,  we  hear  nothing  of  Apoltoiiius,  except 
lhat  the  emperor  Nerva  wrote  to  him  soliciting  tlie  aid 
of  his  counsels,  and  that  he  returned  the  following 
enigmatical  answer :  "  O  emperor !  we  shall  live 
rogether  during  a  very  long  period,  in  which  we  shall 
have  no  authority  over  others,  nor  shall  others  have 
any  authority  over  us."  This  probably  intimated  his 
expectation  that  they  would  soon  live  together  in  an- 
other world.  He  died,  as  is  supposed,  at  Ephesus, 
about  A.  D.  80. 

The  sources  of  our  information  concerning  this 
extraordinary  man  are  not  very  reliable.  Philostratus, 
a  sophist  of  Rome,  wrote  a  biography  of  him  at  the 
request  of  the  empress  Julia,  wife  of  Severus,  who 
began  his  reign  A.  D.  194^  This  work  was  compiled 
from  the  journal  of  Damis,  before  mentioned,  as  well 
as  other  writings  and  traditions.  It  abounds  whh  mar- 
vellous tales  of  giants,  pygmies,  griffins,  pho3nixes, 
dragons,  satyrs,  and  apparitions,  wliich  very  jnuch 
wealien  the  credit  of  the  work.  Yet  tlierc  is  sufficient 
lostimoiiy  lhat  Apollonius  was  a  most  remarkable  man. 
lie  appears  to  have  travelled  through  almost  every 
part  of  the  civilized  world,  exhibiting  in  his  own  char- 
acter a  seeming  example  of  strict  morality,  teacliinu  les- 
sons of  moral  wisdom  and  doctrines  of  speculative  phi- 
losophy, while  he  sought  to  gain  influence  with  the  people 
by  pretenduig  to  supernatural  powers.  It  may  not  be 
easy  to  separate  the  impostures  of  Apollonius  from  the 
fictions  of  his  biographers ,  but  there  is  little  room  for 
doubt  that,  after  the  example  of  his  master,  Pythagoras, 
he  practised  the  arts  of  delusion,  and  thai,  though  with 
wise  men  he  was  a  philosopher,  among  the  vulgar  he 
was  regarded  as  a  magician.  His  story,  at  all  events, 
affords  much  insight  into  the  manners,  customs,  and 
opinions  of  the  ago  in  which  he  lived. 

The  great  celebrity  of  Apollonius  appears  from 
numerous  attestations.  In  his  lifetime,  he  was  called 
a  god,  and  accepted  the  appellation,  saying  that  every 
good  man  is  honored  with  it.  After  his  death,  he  long 
continued  to  be  ranked  among  the  divinities.  The 
inhabitants  of  Tyana  dedicated  a  temple  to  his  name. 
The  Ephesians  consecrated  a  statue  to  him  in  com- 
memoration of  his  having  delivered  them  from  the 
plague.  The  emperor  Severus  kept  in  iiis  domestic 
temple  the  image  of  Apollonius,  with  those  of  Abraham, 
Orpheus,  and  Christ.  Aurelian,  on  his  march  to  Pal- 
^myra,  refrained  from  sacking  Tyana  out  of  reverence 
to  his  memory.  The  historian  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
■ranks  this  philosopher  among  those  eminent  men  who 
have  been  assisted  by  the  supernatural  aid  of  a  demon 
or  genius.  Of  the  writings  of  Apollonius  none  remain 
except  his  Apology  to  Domitian,  and  eighty-four  epis- 
.les,  chiefly  philosophical. 


CHAPTER,  CLVII. 

2000  to  1000  B,  C 
Phrygia.  —  The  Ancient  Phrygians  —  Ninna- 
aus —  Tantalus  —  Gordius. 

Phrygia  was  one  of  the  largest  divisions  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  occupied  the  centre  of  that  country.  It 
ivag  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and  Galatia,  on 
the  east  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  south  by  Cilicta,  Psidia, 
and  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 


Caria.    It  was  sometimes  described  as  divided  into 

Greater  and  Lesser  Phrygia,  the  former  including  a 
part  of  Galatia  and  the  latter  a  part  of  Mysla.  The 
country  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  fertility  ; 
it  bears  marks  of  volcanic  action,  and  has  oilen  been 
desolated  by  earthquakes. 

The  Phrygians  believed  themselves  the  most  ancient 
people  in  the  world  ;  but  their  origin  is  uncertain. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  descended  from 
Gomer,  the  son  of  Japhet.  Their  character  in  ancient 
history  is  that  of  a  superstitious,  voluptuous,  and  ei-  j 
feminate  people,  so  servile  and  brutish  that  nothing 
but  stripes  and  compulsion  could  make  them  perform 
their  duty.  Their  customs  were  of  a  nature  to  ener- 
vate the  mind  ;  various  kinds  of  divination,  by  the 
singing,  flying,  and  feeding  of  birds,  are  ascribed  _tn 
their  invention. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Phrygians  was  substan- 
tially the  same  with  that  which  prevailed  in  Greece. 
Among  their  deities  was  one  distinct  from  the  Greek 
mythology.  The  Phrygians  are  said  to  have  wor- 
shipped Apollo  under  the  appellation  of  Sinintheus  — 
a  word  signifying,  in  their  language,  a  fietd-mouse. 
This  worship  was  founded  on  a  tradition  that,  in  an- 
cient times,  the  mice  committed  such  devastation  in 
their  fields,  that  the  people  thought  it  necessaiy  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Delphi  for  instructions  how  to 
provide  against  such  a  calamity.  The  oracie  answered 
that,  by  offering  sacrifices  to  the  Sminthean  Apollo 
they  might  be  delivered  from  the  ravages  of  these 
animals.  But  another  tradition  gives  a  difierent  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  this  worship.  It  is  said  that,  in 
a  war  with  one  of  the  neighboring  nations,  while  they 
were  upon  the  eve  of  a  battle,  a  swarm  of  mice  en- 
tered the  camp  of  the  enemies  of  the  Phrygians,  and 
gnawed  tlieii-  bowstrings  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  uscie.ss  ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Phrygians 
gained  a  complete  victory,  the  next  day,  without  fight- 
ing.   This  is  much  the  more  probable  story. 

The  chief  deity  of  the  ancient  Phrygians  was 
Cybolo,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  personification  of 
the  prolific  [lowers  of  the  earth.  The  priests  of  this 
goddess  were  named  corybanLes :  they  were  celebrate:! 
for  their  frantic  dances,  in  which  tlicy  cut  and  beat 
themselves.  The  national  worship  of  the  Phrygians 
was  very  widely  diffused  throughout  Europe  and  Asia 
in  ancient  times,  showing  that  they  must  have  been  at 
one  period  a  very  powerful  people.  The  investigations 
of  modern  travellers  have  brought  to  light  new  proofs 
of  their  greatness,  in  the  tombs  and  temples  which  are 
found  in  this  country  excavated  in  solid  rocks.  The 
Phrygians  were  famous  for  being  addicted  to  dancing. 
In  music  they  excollod  all  the  neighboring  nations, 
and  their  females  were  renowned  for  their  skill  in 
needle-work.  The  ancient  Phrygian  bonnet  was  the 
same  covering  now  known  as  the  "  cap  of  liberty." 

The  earliest  government  of  the  Phrygians  seems  to 
have  been  monarcliical.  T'he  first  king  whose  name  i 
is  recorded  is  Niiiiiacus,  or  Ant)aciis\  who  is  said  to 
have  lived  before  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  1503  B.C. 
But  the  accounts  of  these  times  are  chiefly  fabulous. 
Every  thing  ancient  or  of  uncertain  date  was  referred 
by  the  Greeks  to  the  times  of  Deucalion.  The  legends 
of  Ninnacus,  however,  may  be  given  as  illustrative  of 
the  ideas  of  this  early  period.  After  he  had  lived  three 
hundred  years,  we  are  told  that  he  sent  to  inquire  of  all 
the  oracles  how  much  longer  his  life  would  last.  They 
unanimously  replied  that  when  he  died  all  things  shouk 
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perish.  On  receiving  this  intelligence,  he  immediately 
repaired  to  the  chief  temple,  attended  by  a  great  mul- 
titude of  people,  who  uttered  the  most  lamentable  cries 
and  groans  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  divine  decree. 
From  this  circumstance  ori^'inyted,  as  it  is  said,  the 
expression,  current  in  ancient  times,  to  "  weep  like 
NiniiucuK.'"  This  story  was,  perhaps,  invented  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  a  phrase  of  which  nobody 
knew  the  origin. 

VVe  can  place  more  de[)cn(Jotice  upon  the  informa- 
tion afforded  us  by  Homer  ;tnd  some  other  ancient 
u'riter^^,  whose  testimony  goes  to  show  that,  previous 
0  the  Trajan  war,  Phrygia  was  divided  info  several 
petty  kingdoms.  Homer  speaks  of  Phorcys  and  As- 
canius,  both  Phrygian  princes,  and  commanders  of 
armies  which  came  to  the  relief  of  Troy.  Cedrenus 
mentions  Teuthranes,  king  of  a  small  district  in  Phrygia, 
whose  dominions  were  ravaged  by  Ajax.  Another 
Phrygian  king,  still  more  famous,  was  Tantalus,  who 
reigned  over  Sipylus  and  the  neighboring  district. 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  jjlaced  after  death  in 
the  infernal  regions,  tormented  with  perpetual  hungei' 
and  thirst,  yet  with  food  and  drink  always  before 
him  ;  — 

"  There  Tantalus  along  the.  Stygian  bounds; 
Pours  out  deep  groans ;  witti  groans  all  hell  resounds ; 
1'1'en  in  thi;  circling  Hoods  rcireshmunt  craves, 
And  pines  with  thirst  amid  a  sea  of  waves. 
When  to  the  water  he  his  Hp  applies, 
Back  from  his  lips  the  treacherous  water  ilies. 
Above,  below,  around  his  ha|)less  head 
Trees  of  all  liinds  delicious  fruitage  spread. 
There  llgs,  sky-dyed,  a  jun-ple  hue  disclose ; 
Greon  looks  thi;  orange,  the  pomegranate  glows; 
There  dangling  pears  delicious  scents  unfold, 
And  yellow  apples  ripen  into  gold. 
The  fruit  he  strives  to  seize ;  but  blasts  arise, 
Toss  it  on  high,  and  whirl  it  to  the  skies." 

Tantalus  was  believed  to  have  been  sentenced  to  this 
punishment  for  his  inordinate  avarice  and  covetous- 
ness.  He  was  celehrated  for  his  wealth.  According 
to  other  accounts,  it  was  another  Tantalus,  a  king  of 
Lydia,  who  was  punished  in  the  above  manner ;  but 
the  historical  facts  on  which  the  fables  of  ancient 
mythology  and  poetry  are  grounded  are  very  uncer- 
tain. 

Gordius,  a  king  of  Phrygia,  is  the  subject  of  a  very 
romantic  tale.  He  was  originally  a  peasant.  One 
day,  when  he  was  ploughing  in  the  field,  an  eagle 
perched  upon  the  yoke  of  his  oxen,  and  remained 
there  all  day.  Gordius,  alarmed  at  what  every  one 
believed  to  be  a  prodigy  full  of  meaning,  went  to  con- 
sult the  soothsayers  of  Telmessus,  a  city  of  Lydia, 
which  country  was  famous,  in  those  days,  for  the  sci- 
ence of  augury.  On  entering  the  city,  he  was  met  by 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  to  whom  he  related  what 
had  befallen  him.  She  assured  him  that  the  prodigy 
portended  his  elevation  to  a  throne,  and  she  offered  to 
become  his  wife,  and  share  his  fortune.  Gordius, 
whether  he  believed  the  prediction  or  not,  readily  ac- 
cepted the  offer,  and  they  were  married. 

Shortly  after  this,  a  sedition  broke  out  among  the 
Phrygians,  who,  it  appears,  had  been  living  without 
any  king  or  supreme  niler.  They  resorted  to  the  ora- 
cles for  advice  how  to  put  a  stop  to  this  anarchy.  They 
were  directed  to  choose  a  king,  and,  for  tliis  purpose, 
to  note  the  first  man  who  should  pass  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  driving  an  ox-cart.  This  person,  the  oi-acles 
assured  them,  was  destined  bv  the  fates  to  be  their 


monarch.  The  people  accordingly  all  ran  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  where  Gordius  presently  made  his 
appearance,  driving  his  cart.  The  multitude  imme- 
diately saluted  him  as  their  sovereign,  and  he  wa,s 
crowned  king  of  Phrygia.  Absurd  as  this  story  appears 
at  first  sight,  there  are  many  parallels  lo  it  in  real  history. 
The  pojiular  caprice  has  often  bestowed  political  power 
upon  obscure  persons,  from  a  motive  no  more  rational 
than  the  one  indicated  above.  IXiring  the  middle 
ages,  in  a  sedition  at  Florence,  the  multitude  Created 
a  wool-comber  chief  magistrate  of  the  republic,  for 
the  whimsical  reason  that,  amidst  the  tumult,  he 
chanced  to  lay  hold  of  the  national  flag,  and  wave  it 
over  the  heads  of  the  people.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
Gordius  really  owed  his  crown  to  some  such  accident 
as  we  have  related.  The  story  of  the  prodigy  might 
have  been  a  later  invention,  designed  to.  dignify  the 
ignoble  origin  of  the  dynasty. 

Gordius,  to  commemorate  his  remarkable  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne,  dedicated  his  ox-eart,  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  to  regal  rnajesly.  He  fastened  a  knot  to 
the  beam  of  the  cart,  so  dexterously  involved  and  per- 
plexed, that  the  oracles  promised  the  dominion  of  the 
world  to  the  man  who  should  imlie  it.  Probably  the 
untying  of  it  was  an  impossibility,  the  two  ends  of  the 
cord  being  woven  together.  However  this  may  be, 
great  numbers  atlem[)ted  to  loosen  it  in  vain.  At 
length  came  Alexander  the  Great,  and  made  the  last 
endeavor.  This  proving  equally  fruitless  with  the  rest, 
he  drew  his  sword,  and  cut  it  through.  This  circum- 
stance has  given  rise  to  the  well-known  proverbial 
saying  respecting  the  Gordian  knot.  We  know  noth- 
ing further  of  Gordius,  but  that  he  built  the  city  of 
Gordium. 


CHAPTER  CLVIII. 

1000  to  560  B.  C. 

Midas  —  Gordius  II.  —  Oti-eus  —  Gordius  III, 
—  The  Lydian  Conquest. 

GoKDius  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Midas,  famous 
for  his  wealth  and  the  extravagant  stories  related  of 
him.  It  is  said  that,  during  his  infancy,  while  he  was 
one  day  asleep,  a  swarm  of  ants  gathered  round  him, 
and  conveyed  a  heap  of  wheat,  grain  by  grain,  into 
his  mouth.  This  was  thought  a  prodigy,  and  the 
oracles  wei'e  consulted.  The  answer  was,  that  the 
child  would  become  immensely  rich  —  a  prediction 
which  was  fully  accomplished.  The  wealth  of  Midas 
was  so  unexampled  and  so  widely  known,  as  to  give 
rise  to  many  fables  and  current  proverbs.  It  was  be- 
lieved, or  said,  that  every  thing  he  touched  was  turned 
to  gold.  There  were  mines  of  this  metal  in  Mount 
Bermius,  in  Phrygia,  which  doubtless  furnished  Midas 
with  the  larger  part  of  his  treasures  ;  the  great  success 
of  this  king  in  mining,  aided,  perhaps,  by  commer-' 
cial  speculations,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  saying 
tTiat  he  made  gold  of  every  thing  he  touched.  ]VIida^i 
is  also  celebrated  for  his  handsome  person  and  tin? 
religious  turn  of  his  mind.  He  introduced  the  custom 
of  monrning  over  the  dead  with  mournful  songs,  and  is 
said  to  have  filled  liis  kingdom  with  temples,  priests, 
sacrifices,  and  ceremonies.  Orpheus  is  represented 
as  the  instructor  of  Midas  in  the  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion. 

A  ludicrous  story  is  related  of  Midas,  which  will. 
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perhaps,  be  longer  remembered  than  any  great  exploit 
of  his  reign.  Pan  and  Apollo,  according  to  the  ancient 
legends  of  Ihe  Greeks,  were  rivals  in  music,  and  held 
a  trial  of  their  skill  before  Midas.  He  decided  in 
favor  of  Pan,  at  which  Apollo  was  so  inciensed,  thai 
he  caused  a  pair  of  ass's  ears  to  grow  on  the  mon- 
arch's head,  as  a  token  of  his  stupidity.  The  unfor- 
tunate king,  unable  to  get  rid  of  his  long  oars,  was 
compelled  to  invent  a  covering  for  his  head,  in  order 
lO  conceal  them,  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  royal 
iliadem.  He  succeeded,  for  some  lime,  in  keeping  his 
ears  out  of  sight ;  but  his  barber  at  length  discovered 
them.  Barbers  appear  to  have  been,  in  ancient  times, 
quite  as  loquacious  and  communicative  as  in  our 
own  day ;  and  the  king's  secret  was  soon  divulged. 
Another  account  says  that  Midas  was  advised  by  the 
oracle  to  "bury  his  secret.'^  He  accordingly  went 
into  the  fields,  one  dark  night,  with  a  spade,  dug  a 
hole  in  the  ground,  and  whispered  in  it,  "  Midas,  tlie 
king,  has  ass's  ears."  He  then  filled  up  the  hole,  ijnd 
went  home,  believing  he  had  cffeclually  hui-ied  the 
secret  in  the  earth.  But,  some  time  afterward,  a  crop 
of  reeds  sprang  up  on  the  spot,  which,  whenever  thev 
were  agitated  by  the  wind,  repeated  audibly  the  words, 
"  Midas,  the  king,  has  ass's  cars." 

Whatever  the  facts  may  be,  this  tale  was  doubtless 
founded  on  some  real  occurrence.  The  "ass's  ears 
of  Midas "  formed  a  current  proverb  among  the 
Greeks ;  and  there  is  no  question  of  the  fact-  that  a 
king  of  this  name  once  reigned  in  Phrygia.  A  sepul- 
chral monument  has  been  discovered  in  this  country, 
bearing  the  inscription,  in  ancient  Pelasgtc' characters, 
"  To  King  Midas.^'  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the 
same  monument  is  ornamented  with  a  singular  species 
of  sculptured  knot,  which  at  once  calls  to  mind  the 
elebratcd  Gordian  knot.    Of  Midas  nothing  further 

related,  except  that  his  wife  Hermodica  invented  the 
cthod  of  coining  money.  The  date  of  his  reign  may 
be  fixed  at  about  650  B.  C. 

Midas  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Gordius  II., 
who  fortified  the  city  of  Gordium  with  a  strong  wall. 
Ancharus.,  according  to  some  authors,  was  the  succes- 
sor of  Gordius  ;  according  to  others,  he  was  his  broth- 
er, but  never  attained  to  the  throne.  He'is  celebrated 
for  having  sacrificed  himself  for  his  country  in  the 
following  manner :  An  earthquake  destroyed  a  great 
part  of  Ihe  city  of  Celrcnje,  and  left  an  enormous 
chasm  yawning  to  a  great  depth.  The  oracles  were 
consulted,  and  the  answer  they  gave  was,  that  the 
opening  would  not  close  till  the  most  valuable  thing  in 
human  life;  was  thrown  into  It.  Upon  tliis  declaration, 
the  inhabitants  cast  in  their  gold,  silver,  jewels,  and 
other  valuable  effects,  for  the  common  safety;  but  the 
chasm  still  remained  open.  Ancharus  then,  revolving 
m  his  mind  that  life  was  the  most  valuable  possession, 
as  it  included  ail  other  things,  resolved  to  devote  him- 
self for  the  preservation  of  his  countrymen.  Accord- 
ingly, he  took  an  affectionale  farewell  of  liis  wife  and 
father,  and,  mounting  his  horse,  rode  at  full  sp(;ed  inio 
the  opening,  which  immediately  closed  upon  him. 
This  is  one  o'f  the  tales  In  ancient  history  which  have 
been  copied  into  the  accounts-  of  other  countries,  par- 
ticularly by  the  early  annalists  of  Rome,  who  relate 
he  circumstances  of  the  earthquake  and  the  chasm  as 
naving  happened  in  the  forum  of  that  city,  when  the 
r,alamity  was  arrested  by  the  devotion  of  Marcus  Cur- 
tius.    History  abounds  with  these  repetitions. 

Otreus  is  mentioned  as  the  next  king  of  Phrygia ; 


but  none  of  his  actions  have  been  recorded.  Lityer 
ses,  who  followed  him,  reigned  at  CelteniE,  and  is 
described  as  a  cruel  tyrant,  who  frequently  labored  in 
the  fields  as  a  common  husbandman,  and,  for  his 
amusement,  cut  ofi'  the  heads  of  his  feliow-laborers 
and  hound  up  their  bodies  in  the  sheaves.  For  these 
and  similar  acts  of  barbarity,  he  was  at  length  put  to 
death  by  Hercules,  who  was,  at  this  period,  acting  tho 
part  of  a  knight-errant,  roaming  about  the  country, 
and  ridding  it  of  wild  beasts  and  tyrants.  The  dead 
body  of  Lityerses  was  thrown  into  the  River  Meander. 
The  Phrygian  reapers  are  said,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  to  have  cherished  the  niemoTy  of  this  king, 
and  usually  sang  a  hymn,  in  harvest  time,  which  they 
called,  after  his  name,  "  Lityerses." 

The  name  of  his  successor  is  not  given  in  history ; 
but,  during  his  reign,  the  crown  was  usurped  by 
Midas  TIL  in  fbe  following  manner:  He  engaged 
a  party  of  his  adherents  in  a  conspiracy,  and  arranged 
a  great  religious  festival,  to  be  celebrated  outside 
the  walls  of  Gordium.  At  the  time  appointed,  the 
wliole  party  marched  out  of  the  city,  ac(;ompaiiied 
by  a  numerous  band  of  musicians,  and  all  with  weap- 
ons concealed  under  their  garments.  The  citizens, 
whose  curiosity  was  excited  by  this'  imposing  display, 
followed  them  out  of  the  city,  unsuspicious  of  treach- 
ery ;  when  the  conspirators,  suddenly  throwing  away 
their  musical  instruments,  fell  upon  them,  seized  the 
city,  and  proclaimed  Midas  king. 

This  usurper  was  succeeded  by  Gordius  III.,  who 
was  folldwed  by  Midas  IV.  This  prince  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus  as  having  presented  the  oracle  of  Delphi 
with  a  chair  or  tribunal  of  the  most  exquisite  work- 
manship. During  his  reign,  Asia  Minor  was  invaded 
by  the  Cimmerians,  a  people  whose  countiy  was  be- 
lieved lo  be  enveloped  in  darkness.  They  dwelt  in 
tiie  north  of  Europe,  a  region  which  was  so  little 
known  to  the  Greeks  in  that  age,  that  the  most  extrav- 
agant fables  were  related  of  it.  The  Cimmerians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  fierce  and  barbarous  nation  ;  they 
overran  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  captured  the  great 
and  opulent  city  of  Sardis,  and  made  a  dreadful 
slaughter  among  the  people  of  Lydia,  Paphlagonia 
and  Phrygia.  Midas,  unable  to  defend  his  kingdom 
from  these  cruel  invaders,  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
spair, and  committed  suicide  by  drinking  bull's  blood. 
The  family  of  this  king  was  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
He  had  two  sons,  one  of  whom  accidentally  killed  his 
brother.  The  unhappy  survivor  fled  to  the  court  of 
Crcesus,  king  of  Lydia,  where,  by  another  accident, 
he  had  the  misfortime  to  kill  the  son  of  that  king;  j 
upon  which  he  committed  suicide.  This  event  will  j 
be  found  more  fully  related  in  the  history  of  Lydia.  | 

Shortly  after  this  catastro])he,  Phrygia  submitted  to 
the  arms  of  Crcesus,  and  became  a  province  of  the 
Lydian  empire.  On  the  overthrow  of  Crogsus  by 
Cyrus  the  Great,  Phrygia  fell  under  the  Persian  do- 
minion. 


CHAPTliR  CLIX. 
Famous  Men  of  Phrygia  — -^sop — Epicteius. 

jEsop,  the  celebrated  fabulist,  according  to  the 
most  common  accounts,  was  a  native  of  Phrygia.  He 
is  represented  as  very  deformed  m  person,  being 
dwarfish  in  stature,  hunchbacked,  and  homely  in 
countenance-    Tn  early  life  he  was  a  slav? ;  and  the 
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merchant  who  had  bought  him  for  sale  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  him  off"  his  hands.  For  some  time  he 
was  employed  as  a  day  laborer ;  he  then  served  Xan- 
thus,  a  philosopher,  and  Demarchus,  an  Athenian. 
A.fter  this  he  became  the  property,  of  a  Samian  named 
ladmus,  who  gave  him  his  freedom.  The  other  cir- 
.-lumstances  of  his  life  are  but  imperfectly  known, 
diough  many  biographies  of  ^sop  may  be  found, 
wliich  are  fidl  of  particulars  concerning  him  ;  upon 
these,  however,  very  little  reliance  can  be  placed.  It 
is  said  thai,  sliorlly  ;ifK:i-  obtaining  his  liberty,  he  vis- 
ited CrtBHus,  king  of  LyiJia,  who  had  heard  of  his 
reputation,  and  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  him,  Tlie 
strange  deformity  of  ^sop's  person  shocked  the  king 
at  lirst,  and  much  abated  the  good  opinioa  which  he 
had  f'nneiiived  of  him.  Hut  the  beauty  of  his  mind 
soon  fthone  furlh  throujrli  the  coarse  veil  that  cov'ei"ed 
it;  and  Crresus  fouud,  as  iEsop  said  on  another  occa- 
sion, that  we  ought  not  to  consider  the  form  of  the 
vessel,  but  the  quality  of  the  liquor  which  it  contains. 
.^Isop  is  said,  also,  to  have  made  several  voyages  into 
Greece.  Being  at  Athens  a  short  time  after  Pisistratus 
had  usurped  the  sovereignty  and  abolished  the  popular 
government,  and  observing  that  the  Athenians  bore 
5ii8  new  yoke  with  great  impatience,  he  repeated  to 
them  the  celebrated  fable  of  the  frogs  who  demanded  a 
king  from  Jupiter. 

Plutarch  relates  the  manner  of  iRsop's  death  thus  : 
He  went  to  Delphi,  with  a  gfeat  quanlity  of  gold  and 
silver,  to  offer,  in  the  name  of  Criesus,  a  sacrifice  to 
Apollo,  and  make  a  gift  to  eacli  inhabitant.  A  quarrel 
arose  between  /Ksop  arid  these  people,  which  occa- 
sioned him,  after  the  saeriftce,  to  send  hack  the  nioney 
to  Ci'resus,  with  the  information  that  those  for  whom  it 
was  intended  bad  rendered  themselves  unworthy  of 
his  bounty.  The  Delphians,  in  revenge  for  this, 
caused  jEsop  to  be  condemned  as  guilty  of  sacrilege, 
and  thfown  from  the  toji  of  a  rock.  It  was  believed 
that  Apollo,  offended  by  this  action,  punished  lliem 
with  plague  and  famine,  which  afflicted  lliem  for  two 
generations.  To  expiate  their  crime,  they  caused  it 
to  be  proclaimed  in  al!  the  assemblies  of  Greece,  that 
if  any  man,  for  the  honor  of  Msop,  would  come  and 
ilaim  vengeance  for  his  death,  they  would  give  him 
mtisfaction.  In  the  third  generation,  a  Samian  pre- 
sented himself,  who  claimed  no  other  relation  to  the 
fabulist  than  being  descended  from  the  man  who  hjw! 
owned  him  when  a  slave.  The  Delphians  made  the 
requisite  satisfaction  to  this  individual,  and  thereby 
delivered  themselves  from  the  pestilence  and  fam- 
ine. The  Athenians,  those  excellent  judges  of  true 
glory,  erected  a  noble  statue  lo  iEsop,  to  remind 
the  world,  says  Phfedrus,  that  the  path  of  honor 
is  open  to  ail  mankind,  and  that  it  was  not  to 
birth,  but  to  merit,  that  they  paid  so  honorable  a 
distinction. 

^sop  is  regarded  as  the  chief  of  all  fabulists,  and 
even  as  the  original  inventor  of  tlie  simple  and  natural 
manner  of  conveying  instruction  by  fables.  No  doubt 
fables  were  current  among  many  nations  of  the  East 
before  jEsop's  time  ;  but  he  was  the  first  of  all  profane 
writers  who  laid  hold  of  the  fiction  of  the  language 
of  brutes,  developed  and  improved  it,  and  made  a 
happy  and  successful  application  of  it,  by  attracting  a 
general  attention  to  this  pleasing  vehicle  of  instruc- 
tion, which  is  within  the  reach  of  all  capacities, 
and  equally  adapted  to  the  understanding  and  taste  of 


persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  He  was  the  firs! 
that,  in  order  to  give  bu<jy  and  substance  to  virtues 
vices,  duties,  and  maxims  of  society,  used  ingenioLTs 
artifices  of  invention  and  description,  and  successfully 
clothed  these  abstractions  with  graceful  and  familiar 
images  borrowed  from  nature.  The  fables  of  .^sop 
ai'e  void  of  all  ornament,  but  they  abound  with  good 
sense.  Plato  tells  us  that  Socrates,  when  in  prison 
and  waiting  for  the  hour  of  his  execution,  amused 
himself  by  turning  some  of  them  into  verse. 

It  is  doubted  whether  the  fables  of  Msop,  such  as 
we  have  in  the  common  Greek  editions,  are  all  his, 
at  least  in  regard  to  the  expression.  Many  of  them 
arc  ascribed  to  Maximus  Planudes,  a  monk  of  Con- 
stantinople, who  lived  in  the  fourteentli  century,  and 
wrote  a  biography  of  the  fabulist.  The  Englisli 
editions  of  Msop  contain  many  additions  by  later 
writers.  ".jEsop's  jokes "  are  mentioned  by  tlie 
Athenian  comic  poet  Aristophanes  in  terms  which 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  were  generally  repeated 
at  convivial  parties.  The  fables  of  the  Latin  poet 
Phaadrus  are  probably  all  taken  from  .^op.  He  in- 
troduces them  with  the  following  distich  :  — 

"  Mine  is  the  task,  in  easy  verso, 
The  tales  of  JEsop  to  rehearse." 

The  Oriental  philosopher  and  fabulist  Lokman  is 
supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  same  person  with 
^^Isop.    The  former,  by  the  Arabic  writers,  is  made 

contemporary  with  David  and  Solomon.  It  is  certain 
that  the  same  fables  are  cin'rent  under  the  names  of 
both  these  persons,  and  the  correspondence  between 
tlieir  personal  histories,  as  commonly  told,  is  too  close 
to  be  entirely  accidental. 

E'pirtehis  the  philosopher  was  a  native  of  Hierapo- 
lis,  in  Phrygia,  and  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
first  century.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  life,  except 
that  he  was  a  slave  to  one  of  the  guards  of  the  em- 
peror Nero,  named  Epaphroditus.  He  afterwards 
obtained  his  freedom,  and  embmced  the  Stoic  philos- 
ophy, which  was  at  that  time  the  most  perfect  and 
most  severe  sect.  He  lived  at  Rome  till  the  year  96, 
when  all  the  philosophers  were  banished  from  the  city 
by  an  edict  of  Domitian.  He  then  went  to  Nicopolis, 
in  Epirus,  where  he  resided  many  years,  always  in 
great  poverty,  but  highly  honored  and  esteemed-  In 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  he  returned  to  "Rome,  and  was 
favorably  received  by  that  emperor.  He  died  at  an 
advanced  ago,  but  the  precise  date  is  unknown.  His 
philosophy  consisted  in  the  resolution  to  suffer  evils 
patiently  and  enjoy  |)leasure  in  moderation.  When 
his  master  tortui'ed  him  by  binding  his  leg  with  great 
force,  lie  told  him  calmlv,  You  will  break  my  leg."  } 
When  the  limb  really  broke,  the  philosopher  only  said,  ! 
with  equal  calmness,  "  Did  I  not  tell  you  so  "  It  is 
veiy  evident  that  Epictetus  was  indebted  quite  as 
much  to  the  strength  of  his  nervous  system  as  to 
his  philosophic  temper  for  his  power  of  enduring 
pain. 

The  memory  of  Epictetus  was  higlily  respected  by 
persons  of  all  ranks,  and  the  little  properly  of  which 
he  was  the  possessor  was  so  highly  prized,  that  his 
earthen  lamp  was  sold  for  a  sum  equal  to  five  thousand 
dollars.  He  maintained  firmly  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  and  speaks  in  his  writings  of  the  happiness  of 
good  men  after  death  in  terms  which  might  suit  a 
Christian  discourse. 
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CHAPTER  CLY. 

2000  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1840. 

fsLANDS  OF  Asia  Mtnor.  —  Cyprus  — ■  Ancient 

Ilisiorij  of  Cyprus  —  Phaanicians  — 

l^hc  Greeks —  The  Romans  —  Modern  His- 
tory —  The  Crusaders  —  The  Venetians  — ■ 
The  Turks  —  Famous  Meti.  of  Cyprus. 

These  are  several  islands  scaUeved  along  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  must  be  geograiihieallv,  as  well 
as  historically,  regarded  as  connected  with  tliis  ponion 
of  the  continent.  The  principal  of  thcso  islands  are 
Cyprus,  —  the  largest,  —  Rhodes,  Cos,  Samos,  Cliios, 
and  Lesbos.    There  are  also  so  ne  otiiei'w,  of  less  note. 

Cyprus  lies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean, 
adjoining  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  being  separated  from 
the  former  by  a' strait  called  the  Sea  of  Ci/icia.  It  is 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  long,  and  iifty  miles 
broad.  A  range  of  rooLintains  runs  through  the  island 
from  east  to  west,  called  Ohjmpus  by  the  ancients. 
The  highest  summits  are  about  seven  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  plains  and  hill  sides 
are  very  fertile,  producing  com  and  wine  in  abundance : 
the  latter  is  regarded  as  the  staple  production  of  the 
island.  On  the  plains  the  heat  of  summer  is  intense, 
and  the  rivers  are  mostly  dry  at  this  season.  Cyprus 
is  at  present  called  by  the  Turks  Kihris.  In  the  Bible 
it  is  called  Cliittim  from  Ciiiwii,  one  of  its  ancient 
cities.  The  Greeks  gave  it  a  variety  of  names,  as 
Faplios,  Cytkerea.)  Acamantis,  CErastis,  AsphcUa, 
Amathusia,  Erosa,  &c.  It  was  consecrated  to  Venus, 
and  is  represented  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  as 
(he  birthplace  of  that  goddess  and  the  abode  of  the 
Graces.  The  name  of  Cyprus,  which  has  prevailed 
over  all  the  others,  was  derived  from  the  cypress-tree, 
which  gi'ew  here  in  great  abundance. 

The  Phosnicians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  in- 
nabitants  of  Cyprus.  They  settled  colonies  here  at  a 
very  early  period,  perhaps  two  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  The  Ethiopians  are  mentioned  as  constituting 
a  part  of  the  early  population  ;  but  these  are  supposed 
to  have  been  either  Egyptians,  or  Ethiopian  slaves 
who  were  introduced  by  the  Egyptians,  when  the  latter 


obtained  possession  of  the  island.  The  history  ot 
Cyprus,  under  the  Phrenicians,  is  very  little  known 
When  they  first  landed  in  the  island,  it  was  covereii 
with  a  thick  forest.  Copper  mines  were  discovereo 
shortly  after,  and  the  woods  were  cut  down  for  the 
purpose  of  smelting  the  ore.  When  the  Phoenicians 
began  to  navigate  the  Mediterranean  more  extensively 
they  found  the  forests  of  Cyprus  valuable  for  the  tini 
her  they  afforded  for  ship-building. 

How  long  the  island  continued  in  a  state  of  depend- 
ence on  Pha^nicia  is  not  known.  Colonies  of  Greeks 
establislied  themselves  on  the  coasts  at  an  uncertain 
date.  The  Egyptians  conquered  tlie  whole  island,  ot 
the  greater  part  of  it,  in  the  sixtli  century  B.  C.  Strabo 
describes  (Cyprus,  about  ibis  period,  as  divided  among 
several  peity  tyriuiis  or  chieftains,  who  were  at  times 
in  alliance  witli  the  neighboring  powers  of  Asia  Minor 
and  at  other  limes  at  war  with  them.  When  the  Per- 
sians extended  their  dominion  In  tlie  west,  this  island 
shared  the  tate  of  the  adjoining  slates,  and  became  a 
dependency  of  the  great  king.  On  the  overthrow  of 
the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander,  Cyprus  fell  into  his 
hands.  On  his  death,  the  island,  witii  Egypt,  was  as- 
signed to  Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Lagus. 

The  Ptolemies  retained  possession  of  Cyprus  for 
many  generations.  Sometimes  it  was  united  to  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  at  others  it  was  governed,  as 
a  separate  principality,  by  a  chief  of  tlie  Plolemrean 
dynasty.  The  last  of  these  princes,  brother  to  Ptol- 
emy Auletes,  king  of  Egypt,  the  father  of  Cleopatra, 
incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Romans  in  the  following 
rnfinner  :  A  Roman  named  Publius  Clodius  Pulchcr,, 
having  been  captured  by  the  pirates  of  Cilieia,  sent  to 
the  king  of  Cyprus  for  money  to  procure  his  ransom. 
The  king  sent  so  small  a  sum  that  the  pirates  refused 
to  release  their  prisoner.  Clodius,  however,  succeeded 
in  obtaining  his  liberty  by  other  means,  and  some  time 
after  his  return  to  Rome,  was  elected  tribune  of  the 
people.  This  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  revenge  the 
affront  which  the  king  of  Cyprus  had  put  upon  him 
He  procured  a  decree  to  be  passed  for  reducing  tha* 
island  to  a  Roman  province,  though  no  ground  ot 
quarrel  existed  between  the  two  nations,  except  the 
private  affair  above  related.    M.  Cuto  was  sent  with  n 
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strong  force  to  tfike  possession  of  Cyprus ;  and  the 
king,  liearing  of  his  approach,  was  struck  with  such 
terror  that  he  committed  suicide.  Calo  found  the  royal 
treasury  well  filled,  and  sent  a  large  amount  of  treas- 
ure to  Rome.  Thus  the  niggardly  behavior  of  the 
king  of  Cyprus  cost  him  his  crown  and  life. 

In  those  ages,  Cyprus  was  celebrated  for  its  abundant 
population,  which  was  computed  at  above  a  million, 
and  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  and  the  gay  man- 
ners and  loose  disposition  of ,  the  inhabitants.  The 
women  were  models  of  beauty,  and  the  whole  island 
was  sacred  to  Venus ;  hence  she  was  called  Cypria^  or 
the  Cyprian  goddess.  The  city  of  Paphos  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  on  the  spot  where  she  first  landed 
I  on  rising  from  the  sea.  The  splendid  temple  in  which 
she  was  worshipped,  contained  a  hundred  altars,  which 
smoked  daily  with  a  profusion  of  frankincense  ;  and 

I  though  exposed  to  the  open  air,  it  is  said  they  were 

j  never  wet  with  I'nv,  rain. 

When  the  Roman  empire  was  divided,  Cyprus  was 
assigned  to  the  Byzaniine  emperors. ,  After  several 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  became  a  separate  princi- 
pality, under  a  branch  of  the  imperial  house  of  the 
Comneni.  During  the  crusades,  Richard  I.  of  Eng- 
land made  himself  master  of  the  island,  and  sold  it 
to  the  Templars,  or  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 
They  governed  Cyprus  with  so  much  tyranny  that  the 
inhabitants  revolted,  and  Richard  was  compelled  to 
resume  the  sovereignty.  In  1192,  be  transferred  it  to 
£-111/  of  Lusigncm^  who  had  been  the  Christian  king  of 
Jerusalem,  but  was  expelled  i'rom  that  city  by  the 
Saracens.  The  Lusignan  dynasty  reigned  in  Cyprus 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years,  during  which  period 
the  island  enjoyed  great  prosperity.    In  M.'jS,  by  the 

.  death  of  Jolm  ITT.  of  Lusignan,  the  crown  devolved 
on  CharloUt;,  his  daughter.  She  was  detiironed  by  her 
illegitimate  brother  James^  assisted  bv  the  Mamelukes 
of  Egypt.  James,  having'married  Catharine  Cornaro, 
,  a  Venetian  lady,  died  in  147.3,  leaving  the  kingdom  to 
ilis  widow.  She  was  delivered  of  a  son  shortly  after- 
wards, and  the  republic  of  Venice  assumed  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  young  prince.  On  his  death,  (1489,) 
the  Venetians  persuaded  Catharine  to  abdicate  the 
crown  in  favor  of  the  republic  ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner Cyprus  became  transferred  to  the  dominion  of 
Venice. 

Cyprus  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Venetians 
nearly  a  century.  In  1570,  the  Turks,  under  Selim  11., 
invaded  the  island.  They  took  Nicosia  by  storm,  and 
massacred  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants.  They 
next  laid  siege  to  Famagosta,  which  was  long  and  gal- 
lantly defended,  but  was  forced  to  capitulate  in  1571. 
The  Venetian  commander,  Bragadino,  was  flayed 
alive,  in  violation  of  the  terms  by  which  he  surren- 
dered, and  all  the  other  ofiicers  were  put  to  the  sword. 
The  Turkish  pacha,  Mustapha,  by  whose  command 
this  act  of  perfidious  cruelty  was  performed,  caused 
the  skin  of  Bi-agadino  to  be  stuffed  with  straw,  and 
liimg  up  at  the  yard-arrn  of  his  ship,  as  he  returned  to 
Constantinople.  The  Venetians  raised  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  this  brave  and  unfortunate  general, 
and  his  relatives,  after  a  time,  ransomed  Ins  skin,  which 
they  placed  in  the  monument.  The  Turks  have  re- 
tained possession  of  Cyprus  from  that  time  to  the 
present  day. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Cyprus  were  Arsinoc,  Soli, 
Limenia,  Lapathus,  Agidus,  Aphrodisium,  Carpathia, 


Salamis,  Leucolia,  Cltlum,  Amathus,  Pala;a,  Cunium 
Ti'cta,  Bousoura,  and  I'aplios.     Most  of  these  liave 
disappeared.    The  present   towns  are,  Nicosia,  the 
Turkish  capital,  containing   about  twelve  iliousand 
inhahitatits ;  Famagosta,  once  populous,  but  now  de- 
cayed ;  Larnica,  which  occupies  tlie  site  of  the  ancient 
Citium,  and  is  the  most  flourishing  plaee  in  the  island, 
being  the  chief  scat  of  trade,  and  tiie  rLsidencc  of  the 
European  consuls  and  factors.    There  are  also  a  few 
other  small  towns.    A  great  part  of  this  fertile  and^ 
beautiful  island  is  uncultivated,  and  is  overgrown  with 
thyme  and  other  aromatic  herbs.    The  pi'incipal  ex-  . 
ports  are  cotton,  wine,  salt,  com,  opium,  turpentine, 
silk,  and  fruit.    The  population  is  about  fifty  thousand, 
the  greater  pari,  of  whom  are  Greeks. 

Ze,no,  the  philosopher,  was  a  native  of  Cyprus.  He 
was  born  at  Citium,  346  B.  C,  and  educated  as  a 
merchant.  On  one  of  his  trading  voyages,  he  was 
shipwrecked  on  ihe  coast  of  vVttica,  and  lost  all  his 
property.  He  vvandered  penniless  to  Athens,  where, 
as  he  was  strolling  about  the  streets,  he  entered  a 
bookseller's  shop,  and  took  up  a  volume,  to  beguile  his 
melancholy.  It  was  a  work  of  Xcnophon,  and  the 
reading  of  it  gave  him  so  much  pleasure  that  he  for-- 
got  his  losses.  He  asked  the  bookseller  where  the 
philosophers  were  to  he  found,  of  whom  Xenophon 
had  spoken  in  this  book.  Crates  the  Cynic  happen- 
ing to  pass  by  at  that  moment,  the  bookseller  pointed 
him  out,  and  advised  Zeno  to  follow  him.  The  ship- 
wrecked Cyprian  immediately  became  the  disciple  of 
Crates,  with  wfiom  he  studied  for  ten  years.  He  then 
passed  ten  more  with  Stilpon  of  Megara,  Xcnocrates, 
and  Polemon,  after  which  he  instituted  a  new  sect  on 
his  own  authority.  As  lie  usually  delivered  his  lec- 
tures in  a  porch,  called  stoa  in  Greek,  his  followers 
were  called  Stoics.  Such  was  lhe  origin  of  a  word 
which  has  been  adopted  into  all  the  cultivated  Ian 
guages  of  Europe. 

The  reputation  of  Zeno  quickly  spread  throughout 
Greece.  He  continued  to  leach  philosophy  for  forty- 
eight  years  after  the  founding  of  his  sect,  and  he  lived 
to  the  age  of  .ninety-eight  without  any  bodily  disease. 
After  his  death,  the  Athenians  built  him  a  tomb  in  the 
suburb  of  Ceramica,  and  by  a  public  decree  bestowed 
on  him  a  crown  of  gold,  with  other  extraordmary 
honors. 

Zeno  borrowed  some  doctrines  of  his  philosophy 
from  the  other  schools.  He  diflcrcd  from  lhe  Cynics, 
as  thcv  devoted  themselves  mucli  to  speculative  studies, 
which  he  wholly  discarded.  The  Stoics,  however, 
resembled  the  Cynics  to  some  extent  in  their  genera' 
austerity  of  manners  and  character.  They  inculcated 
indifference  to  pleasure  and  pain,  adversity  and  pros 
perity,  as  a  state  of  mind  essential  to  happiness.  The 
doctrine  of  fate  was  one  of  their  main  peculiarities. 
They  considered  all  things  as  controlled  by  an  eternal 
necessity,  to  which  even  the  deity  submitted.  Their 
system  of  morals  was  in  general  strict,  and  outwardly 
correct,  but  founded  on  a  cold  and  self-relying  pride. 
They  defended  suicide,  and  Zeno  himself  is  said  to 
have  died  by  his  own  hand.  The  doctrines  of  Stoicism, 
however,  stimulated  men  to  heroic  deeds,  and  the  latei 
disciples  of  the  sect  are  supposed  to  have  borrowed 
some  of  the  principles  of  Christianity.  They  speak  > 
of  the  world  as  destined  to  be  destroyed  by  a  vast 
conflagiution,  and  succt^edcd  by  another,  new  and 
pure. 
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Cdoasns  of  RhodeB. 


CHAPTER  CLXI. 

1000  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1840. 

Rhodes.  —  Settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  this 
Island  —  Rhodimi  Revolutions  —  Govern- 
ment of  the  Roma7ts  —  The  K^iights ,  of 
Rhodes  —  The  Turks  —  Famous  Men  of 
Rhodes.  — ■  Cos.  —  Famous  Men  of  this 
Island. 

The  Island  of  Rbo(3es  lies  near  the  coast  of  Caria, 
between  the  Gulfs  of  Syme  and  Maori.  It  is  nearly 
twenty  miles  from  the  main  land,  and  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles  in  circuit.  The  soil  is 
uncommonly  fruitful,  which  gave  occasion  to  an  an- 
cient fable  respecting  golden  showers  which  fell  here. 
It  produced  such  abunciance  of  all  kinds  of  delicious 
fruits,  and  wines  of  so  exquisite  a  taste,  that  they  were 
used  hy  the  Romans  chiefly  in  their  sacrifices,  and 
were  thought,  as  Virgil  informs  us,  to  be  too  good  for 
mortals.  This  island  is  blessed  with  so  beautiful  a 
climate,  that,  it  is  said,  no  day  ever  passes  without 
sunshine  :  on  this  account,  the  ancient  poets  pretended 
that  Plicebus  was  in  love  with  Rhodes. 

This  island  was  one  of  the  earliest  inhabited  of  all 
the  territories  in  this  quarter:  and  the  Greek  poets 
have  displayed  more  than  their  usual  ingenuity  in 
inventing  fables  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the  first 
settlers.  Pindar,  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his 
odes,  describes  this  island  as  raised  from  the  waves 
by  Apollo,  like  Deles.  The  earliest  inhabitants  were 
called  Telchines^  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  one 
of  the  many  names  by  which  the  Ph(Enicians  were 
known  among  foreign  nations.  After  these  are  men- 
tioned' the  HeliadcEy  the  Danaides,  and  others,  as 
mhabitants  of  Rhodes;  but  these  were,  porha|)s, 
mythological  personages.  The  island  was  called 
Ophiusa._  jEdraia^  and  Trinacria. 

Tlepolcmus,  the  son  of  Hercules,  is  said  to  have 
settled  a  colony  in  Rhodes  about  the  time  of  the  Tro- 
jan war ;  and  this  chieftaiif  is  named  in  the  Iliad  as 
he  commander  of  ihe  Rhodiaii  forces  which  assisted 
■he  Greeks  in  that  contest.  Homer,  at  the  same  time, 
■iakes  mention  of  three  ancient  towns  in  Rhodes, 


namely,  Lindus,  Camyrus,  and  Jalysus,  and  of  a  triple 
division  of  tJie  island  into  districts  attachcr''  to  them. 
A  second  migration  from  Greece  to  Rhodes,  led  by 
the  Argive  AUItjemenes,  took  placo  abcml  988  B.  C. 
The  three  towns  above  moiitioned,  in  connection 
with  the  neighboring  cities,  Cos,  [Taiicarnassus,  and 
Ciudus,  formed  tlie  Doric  confederacy  already  de- 
scribed. The  Rhodians  were  early  distinguished 
for  their  maritime  enterprise.  They  made  voyages 
to  distant  countries,  and  founded  colonies  in  various 
places.  Among  those  were  Rhodes  in  Iberia,  Gela  in 
Sicily,  Paniienope  in  Italy,  Corydaila  and  Phaselia 
in  Lycta,  and  Soli  in  Cilicia, 

Rhodes  appears  to  have  been  at  first  governed  bj 
kings  ;  but,  about  660  B.  C,  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  was  abolished,  and  the  administration 
intrusted  to  magistrates  called  prytanes.  During  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemo- 
nians,  by  turns,-  made  themselves  masters  of  Rhodes 
and  tlie  government  underwent  various  fluctuations 
between  oligarchy  and  democracy.  In  the  year  JISS 
B.  C,  Rhodes  became  independent;  but  this  freedom 
was  of  short  diu-ation.  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  had, 
in  consequence  of  the  assistance  which  he  afforded 
the  Rhodians  in  their  war  with  the  Athenians,  obtained 
great  power  in  the  island.  He  now  joined  the  oligarchy 
in  oppressing  the  citizens.  After  his  death,  his  widow, 
Artemisia,  seized  the  Rhodian  fleet-  hy  a  stratagem, 
and  established  her  power  in  the  island.  Uer  reign 
was,  at  length,  interrupted  by  political  disorders,  and  a 
mixed  government  succeeded.  Two  prytanes  were 
invested  with  the  chief  magistracy,  each  presiding  ui 
his  turn  for  six  months.  The  legislature  consisted  of  s 
senate  and  a  popular  assembly ;  in  the  latter,  the  people 
voted  by  show  of  hands.  The  poor  were  provided 
with  corn  and  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  rich. 
The  superintendence  of  marine  afiairs  and  otiicr  pub- 
lic concerns  was  mat;aged  on  oligarchical  principles. 
T!ie  good  effect;;  of  a  constitution  so  moditied  were 
shown  by  the  cessation  of  inlernal  convulsions. 

Rhodes  now  became  more  flourishing  and  powerful 
than  evci-.  The  old  maritime  powers  of  (.Trecce  hav- 
ing fallen  to  decay,  the  supremacy  of  the  seas  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Rhodians,    Commerce  and 
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traffic  received  a  new  impulse,  and  the  inhabitants 
cultivated  the  mechanical  and  elegant  arts  with  great 
success.  The  great  Colossus,  so  famous  in  ancient 
times,  was  constructed  in  the  third  century  B.  C. 
This  was  a  statue  of  Apollo,  or  the  sun,  entirely 
of  brass,  upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in  height. 
The  thumb  was  so  large  that  few  men  could  spali  it 
with  their  arms.  It  was  begun  by  Chares,  a  pupil  of 
Lysippos,  and  completed  by  Laches,  both  of  Lindus. 
Twelve  years  were  employed  in  the  construction  of 
it.  The  common  belief  is,  that  it  stood  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  of  Rhodes,  the  capital,  with  one  root  on 
each  side,  and  that  the  ships  sailed  between  its  legs  ; 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  established.  After  stand- 
ing for  about  half  a  century,  it  was  overthrown  by  an 
earthquake. 

The  Rhodians  joined  the  Romans  in  their  wars 
against  Antiochus  of  Syria,  and  rendered  their  allies 
great  service  with  their  naval  force.  The  Somans 
rewarded  them  with  the  government  of  Caria  and 
Lycia  ;  but  this  new  acquisition  was  fatal  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Rhodes,  The  continental  possession  re- 
sisted her  authority  ;  and  the  Romans,  by  interfering, 
were  enabled,  at  length,  to  establish  their  sway  over 
the  island.  Various  revolutions  followed,  till  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  when  Rhodes  was  incorporated  with  the 
Roman  empire. 

Rhodes,  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  was  the  resort 
of  learned  men  from  all  countries.  It  was  particularly 
distinguished  for  having  given  birth  to  a  new  style  of 
oratory,  which  the  ancients  regarded  as  a  mi.\ed,  or 
Greco-Asiatic,  style.  A  similar  character  belonged 
to  their  contemporary  arts,  which  seem  to  have  de- 
lighted in  executing  gigantic  and  imposing  concep- 
tions. Besides  the  Colossus,  three  thousand  other 
statues  adorned  the  capital  city  of  the  island  ;  and  of 
these,  according  to  Pliny,  one  hundred  were  of  such 
magnitude,  that  any  one  of  them  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  ennoble  any  site.  The  architecture  was 
□f  the  most  stately  character.  The  plan  of  the  city 
was  perfectly  symmetrical ;  the  streets  were  wide  and 
straight,  and  the  temples  were  full  of  the  finest 
paintings. 

Rhodes  was  attached  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
i'.ontinned,  with  little  interruption,  in  this  connection, 
till  the  seventh  century,  when  it  was  conquered  by 
the  SaracenH.  These  conquerors  broke  up  the  famous 
Colossus,  and  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  who  shipped  the  frag- 
ments to  Alexandria,  where  nine  hundred  camels  were 
loaded  with  them.  Such  is  the  story  related  in  the 
annals  of  those  times,  though  it  seems  hardly  credible 
that  such  a  quantity  of  brass  should  have  been  suf- 
fered to  tie  untouched  for  so  many  centuries.  Some 
authors,  indeed,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the 
whole  story  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes  is  a  fable. 

The  island  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  by  the 
Saracens  after  a  short  occupation.  It  formed  a  part 
of  the  Creek  empire  when  Constantinople  was  taken 
hy  the  cr.isadei's,  in  1204.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  it  scom.s  to  have  been  [lossesscd 
by  a  body  of  revolted  G  reek  and  Mahometan  corsairs. 
The  Koights  Hospitallers  of  Jerusalem,  having  been 
expelled  from  Palestine  by  the  Saracens,  landed  in 
Rhodes,  (A.  D.  1310,)  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  island.  Five  years  afterwaj'd,  they  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Turks,  but  repelled  Ihem  bravely,  not- 
withstanding the  unprepared  state  of  their  fordfications. 
^'rom  this  period,  they  continiied  to  resist  the  con- 
so 


stantly  increasing  power  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In 
1344,  they  attacked  Smyrna,  which  was  then  in  pos- 
session of  the  Turks,  expelled  them  from  the  place, 
and  established  a  garrison  there.  In  1365,  they  made 
war  upon 'the  Mussulman  sultan  of  Egypt,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  captured  and  plundered  Alex- 
andria. In  the  following  century,  Rhodes  was  be- 
sieged by  the  Egyptian  sultan;  but,  after  a  conflict 
of  forty  days,  he  was  repulsed  with  great  slaughter. 

Mahomet  II.,  having  captured  Constantinople  and 
established  die  Ottoman  power  firmly  in  Europe,  made 
an  attempt  on  Rhodes  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
mense force  of  artillery  which  he  brought  against  the 
city,  he  was  unable  to  conquer  it.  The  knights,  dur- 
ing their  government  of  two  centuries,  had  contributed 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  island.  It  was  covered 
with  cornfields,  vineyards,  and  fruit  trees  of  every 
kind.  The  inhabitants  were  principally  husbandmen, 
who  were  contented  under  the  government  of  the 
knights.  The  city  of  Rhodes  stood  in  the  iiddst  of  a 
cultivated  plain,  round  which  were  hills  covered  with 
vineyards,  and  olive  and  fig-trees.  It  was  foitified 
by  a  double  wall  and  deep  trenches  —  the  wall  being 
strengthened  by  thirteen  towers.  Many  of  these 
remain  at  tlie  present  day,  and  are  interesting  speci- 
mens of  the  architecture  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  this  situation,  after  enjoying  an  interval  of  forty 
years'  peace,  the  Rhodians  were  attacked,  in  1522,  by 
the  Turks,  under  Solyman  II.  A  formidable  fleet 
of  four  hundred  ships  was  equipped  for  this  purpose  ; 
and  the  announcement  of  the  approacli  of  this  over- 
whelming force  threw  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  into 
great  consternation.  The  terrified  peasantry  flocked 
to  the  city  for  shelter,  and  the  whole  population  thus 
became  crowded  within  the  walls  of  the  capital.  The 
grand  master  of  the  knights  ordered  that  the  suburte 
should  be  demolished,  and  all  the  beautifu.l  gardens 
and  orchards  without  the  walls  laid  waste,  thai  the 
enemy  might  find  no  shelter  among  them.  When  the 
Turkish  fleet  came  in  sight,  it  hovered  ofi"  the  island 
for  several  weeks,  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  sultan, 
who,  at  length,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  bis  forces, 
and  conunenced  the  attack  in  person.  The  combat 
was  terrible  ;  and  so  bravely  did  the  knights  defend 
the  city,  that  the  Turks  were  obliged  to  retreat.  For 
some  weeks,  they  kept,  at  a  distance ;  but,  being  re- 
inforced, they  renewed  the  attack.  The  defenders 
fought  till  the  walls  were  beaten  down  in  many  places, 
and  a  great  portion  of  tlie  city  was  destroyed.  At 
length,  the  siege  and  attack  having  continued  from 
June  till  DecembeP,  and  the  knights  finding  themselves 
almost  buried  under  the  ruins  of  the  city,  they  surren- 
dered by  capitulation.  On  Christmas  day,  162^,  the 
conquerors  n>arched  in  triumph  into  the  city.  Solyman 
behaved  with  great  courtesy  to  the  brave  defenders. 
He  expressed  his  regret  to  the  grand  master  at  the 
necessity  he  was  under  of  depriving  so  valiant  a  kniglil 
of  his  home,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a  handsome 
dress  in  testimony  of  respect  for  his  bravery.  He 
allowed  the  knights  to  depart  in  safety  from  ihc  island, 
with  all  then'  movable  property.  They  withdrew  to 
the  Venetian  stales,  til!  the  emperor  Charles  V.  gave 
them  the  Island  of  Malta,  where  they  setUed,  and  took 
the  name  of  Knights  of  Malta. 

The  capture  of  Rhodes  by  the  Turks  was  a  heavy 
calamity  to  all  the  Christian  countries  of  Europe,  aa 
the  knights  had  been,  for  more  than  two  hundred 
years,  the  protectors  of  the  commerce  of  Christendon; 
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in  the  Lovant.  The  merchant  ships  in  that  quarter, 
being  now  deprived  of  this  safegiuirrl,  were  in  constant 
danger  from  the  corsairs  of  the  Turks,  which  had 
become  exceedingly  formidable.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  noted  Barbarossa  distinguished  hunseif  by  his 
piratical  exploits,  and  became  the  terror  of  all  the 
Christian  states  upon  the  Mediterranean. 

Since  the  conquest  by  Soiyman,  the  Turks  have 
continued  to  retain  possession  of  Rhodes;  but  their 
sway  has  obliterated  almost  every  vestige  of  the  an- 
cient glories  of  the  island.  The  city  exhibits  hardly 
a  trace  of  the  numerous  fine  edifices  with  which  it 
was  once  adorned  by  the  wealth  and  taste  of  the  in- 
habitants. It  contains,  however,  some  massy  Golhic 
churches,  now  converted  into  mosques.  The  lofty 
mountains  in  the  interior  are  covered  with  the  noble 
forests  of  pine  out  of  which  the  powerful  navies  of 
ancient  Rhodes  were  constructed,  and  which  still  sup- 
ply the  Turkish  dock-yards  of  Constantinople.  The 
lower  hills  produce  a  little  of  the  wine  so  much  cel- 
ebrated for  its  aromatic  flavor  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Industry  and  cultivation  are,  however,  nearly  extinct, 
and  Rhodes  is  dependent  on  Asia  Minor  for  its  sup- 
plies of  corn.  The  population  is  about  twenty  thou- 
sand, two  thirds  of  whom  are  Greeks.  They  are  gov- 
erned by  a  bey,  who  holds  his  otEce  for  life  — a 
circumstance  highly  favorable  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
are  less  oppressed  than  in  most  other  Turkish  territo- 
ries, where  there  is  a  more  frequent  change  of  mas- 
ters. Ship-building  is  flie  chief  occupation,  and  a 
iVigate  is  fitted  out  from  Rhodes  every  two  or  three 
years. 

Protogenes,  a  painter,  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  a 
little  island  dependent  on  Rhodes.  lie  flourished  at 
the  same  time  with  Apelles,  in  the  fourth  century 
B.  C.  He  employed  himself,  at  first,  in  painting 
ships,  and  lived  in  extreme  poverty.  Afterward  he 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  rose  to  great  eminence  in 
bis  profession.  His  masterpiece  was  the  lalt/sns^  an 
historical  picture  of  the  hero  of  this  name,  whom  the 
Rhodians  acknowledged  as  tlici:"  founder.  He  was 
engaged  seven  years  upon  this  performance,  and  its 
merit  was  such  that,  when  Apelles  saw  it  for  the  first 
time,  ho  is  said  to  have  lost  his  speech  in  admiration. 
It  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  in  the  Tem- 
ple of  Peace,  where  it  remained  in  the  time  of  Phny, 
ticarly  four  hundred  years  after  the  deaUi  of  the 
painter;  but  it  was  subsequently  destroyed  by  fire. 
One  of  the  figures  ui  this  picture  was  a  dog,  which 
cost  the  artist  great  |)ains ;  but  he  could  not,  at  first, 
execute  it  to  his  satisfaction.  He  endeavored  to  rep- 
resent the  animal  panting,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth, 
as  after  a  long  chase.  But  this  .he  found  very  difficult. 
After  touching  and  retouching  it  many  times  in  vain, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  exasperation  and  despair, 
and  violently  threw  upon  it  the  sponge  which  he  had 
used  to  wipe  off  the  colors.  By  this  accident,  he  pro- 
duced an  exact  imitation  of  the  foam  which  he  bad  so 
ong  af.teLn|)ted  to  dcj)ict  with  his  pencil ! 

Another  celebrated  picture  of  Protogenes  was  that 
of  a  satyr  leaning  against  a  pillar.  He  executed  tins 
at  the  time  tlie  city  of  Rhodes  was  besieged  by  De- 
metrius, on  which  account  it  was  said  to  have  been 
painted  under  the  sioord.  At  first  there  was  a  partridge 
perched  upon  the  pillar.  But,  finding  that  all  the 
Tdmiration  of  the  beholders  was  bestowed  upon  the 
cartridge,  whieii  he  judged  to  be  an  injury  to  his  rep- 
utation, he  struck  it  out,  that  the  eye  of  thp  spectator 


should  not  be  diverted  from  the  principal  figure.  The 
shop  in  which  he  painted  was  in  the  suburbs  outside 
the  city  walls ;  but  neither  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
during  the  siege,  nor  the  noise  oi'  arms  which  perpet- 
ually rung  in  his  ears,  could  induce  him  to  quit  the 
place  or  discontinue  his  work.  Demetrius  was  sur- 
prised at  his  coolness,  and  one  day  asked  him  the  rea- 
son. "  It  is,"  replied  Protogenes,  "  because  I  am 
sensible  that  it  is  the  Rhodians,  and  not  the  arts, 
against  which  you  have  declared  war."  Nor  was  the 
painter  deceived  in  his  opinion  ;  for  Demetrius  showed 
himself  the  protector  of  the  arts.  He  placed  a  guard 
around  the  house  of  Protogenes,  to  shield  him  from 
disturbance  and  danger.  He  frequently  went  to  see 
him  work,  uud  could  not  sufficiently  admire  his  Indus 
try  and  skill  in  the  art  of  painting. 

Protogenes  was  the  friend  of  Aristotle,  and  jiainted 
the  portrait  of  the  mother  of  that  philosopher.  Aris- 
totle highly  esteemed  the  talents  of  the  painter,  and 
wished  that  he  had  applied  them  to  higher  subjects 
than  hunters,  satyrs,  and  portraits.  Accordingly  he 
proposed  to  him  the  battles  and  conquests  of  Alexan- 
der, as  very  proper  for  historical  painting,  on  account 
of  the  grandeur  of  the  ideas,  the  variety  of  events, 
and  importance  of  the  circumstances  to  be  delineated- 
But  a  peculiar  taste,  and  a  natural  inclination  for  more 
calm  and  grateful  subjects,  determined  the  painter  to 
works  of  another  kind.  All  that  Aristotle  could  obtain 
of  him  was  a  portrait  of  Alexander,  without  any  his- 
torical accompaniments. 

The  Island  of  Cos  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ceramus, 
between  Rhodes  and  Samos.  It  is  small,  but  fruitful, 
and  its  wines  are  famous  throughout  Greece.  At 
what  time  it  was  first  peopled  is  uncertain  ;  but  we 
learn  from  Homer  that  the  Greeks  inhabited  this  island 
previous  to  the  Trojan  war.  It  appears  probable  that 
it  was  settled  by  the  Dorians  of  Epidaurus.  The 
worship  of  Esculapius,  at  both  these  places,  at  a  very 
early  period,  seems  to  indicate  an  identity  of  races  in 
the  inhabitants.  The  people  of  Cos  were  connected 
by  a  political  league  with  Halicarnassus,  Cnidds,  and 
tlie  Rhodians. 

Cos  was  one  of  the  islands  over  which  the  Persians 
established  their  dominion.  In  the  fiftii  century  B.  C, 
a  governor  or  viceroy  of  the  king  of  Persia,  named 
Cadmus,  held  the  chief  authority  here  ;  but,  after  an 
administration  of  a  few  years,  he  resigned  his  ofiice. 
The  ancient  aristocratical  constitution  was  restored 
and  the  island  seems  to  have  enjoyed  political  independ- 
ence. But,  not  long  afterward,  Arlemisia,  queen  of 
Caria,  appears  to  have  been  in  authority  here.  We 
have,  however,  only  incidental  notices  in  history  of 
these  transactions.  In  later  times,  we  find  a  democ- 
racy existmg  in  Cos.  This  was  succeeded  by  revolu- 
tions, till  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  power  in 
Asia  Minor,  when'  this  island  shared  the  fate  of  tlie 
continent.  From  the  Byzantine  emperors  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  hold  it  at  th(;  present 
day.  It  is  now  called  Slanco.  In  its  flourishing  days, 
it  possessed  a  fine  capital  on  the  norlh-eastern  shore 
opposite  Halicarnassus  ;  but  this  was  ruined  by  a  great 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  population  of  the  island  is  now  about  eight  thou- 
sand. 

This  island  affords  a  beautiful  prospect  to  the  voy- 
ager as  he  approaches  it  —  the  surface  rising  from  the 
water  gradually  into  hills,  from  which  copious  streams  of 
water  are  seen  running  down  to  the  shore.    The  wino 
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of  Cos  w;if,  much  admired  by  persons  of  nice  taste  in 
ancient  Rome;  bi3t  ihe  maniifacluro  of  it  ia  less  per- 
fect at  the  present  day.  The  island  is  now  much  over- 
{jrown  with  groves  of  cypressand  turpentine-trees.  The 
traveller  Thovenot  saw  a  cypress-tree  here  of  such  enor- 
mous size,  that  two  thousand  men  might  sihelter  them- 
selves under  its  bmnches,  wlijch  extended  so  widely 
that  they  were  propped  up  with  pillars.  Under  this 
tree  were  shops,  booths,  and  places  of  refreshment 
and  amusement  for  people  who  sought  recreation  in 
the  open  air. 

Hippocrnles,  the  celebrated  physician,  was  a  native 
of  Cos,  and  was  born  460  R.  C.  He  was  believed  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  Esculapius  through  Heracli- 
dcs,  his  fiither,  and  of  Hercules,  through  his  mother 
Pra?;itea.  He  first  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  natural 
philosophy,  and  aftei'ward  to  that  of  the  human  body. 
The  Island  of  Cos  was  consecrated  to  Esculapius,  who 
was  esteemed  the  god  of  physic.  Tt  was  a  custom  for 
all  the  inhabitants  who  bad  been  cared  of  any  distem- 
per to  make  an  exact  memorandum  of  the  symptoms 
which  attended  it,  and  of  the  remedies  by  which  it  had 
been  relieved.  Hippocrates  copied  all  these  accounts, 
and,  by  studying  them,  obtained  a  great  amount  of 
medical  knowledge.  During  the  ravages  of  the  plague, 
which  has  been  so  well  described  by  Thucydides, 
the  skill  and  disinterestedness  of  Hippocrates  were 
manifested  in  a  striking  manner.  Tliis  lorrible  pes- 
tilence, before  it  extended  to  Greece,  liad  made 
great  ravages  in  Persia,  and  Artaxerxes,  the  king, 
who  had  beard  of  the  reputation  of  Hip[iocrates, 
caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to  bim,  inviting  him 
to  his  dominions.  The  king  made  him  the.  most 
advantageous  oflers  of  wealth  and  honors,  and  prom- 
ised to  malte  him  equal  to  the  greatest  men  of  his 
court.  Hippocrates  sent  for  reply,  that  he  was  free 
from  all  uncommon  wants  and  desires,  and  that  alt 
his  skill  and  labor  were  due  to  his  friends  and  coun- 
trymen. 

Eastern  monarchs  are  not  accustomed  to  be  refused 
any  thing  they  demand.  Artaxerxes  was  very  angry 
at  this  reply.  He  sent  to  the  government  of  Cos, 
demanding  that  the  insolent  wretch  Hippocrates  should 
be  given  up  to  him  for  punishment,  threatening,  in 
case  of  refusal,  that  he  would  lay  waste  the  island, 
nnd  ruin  tbe  city,  so  that  not  one  stone  should  remain 
'upon  another.  The  people  of  Cos  wer{!  not  terrified 
at  this  threat.  They  answered,  that  the  menaces  of 
Xerxes  and  Darius  had  not  been  able,  in  former  iime.s, 
to  compel  them  to  give  these  monarchs  earth  and 
water,  and  that  they  would  never  give  up  their  fellow- 
':!ti7.en  to  Artaxerxes.  This  manly  reply  had  the  de- 
sued  effect.  The  Persian  despot  found  his  haughty 
mandates  unavailing. 

When  the  plague  broke  out  at  Athens,  the  people  of 
that  city  sent  for  Hippocrates.  He- immediately  pro- 
ceeded thither,  and  remained  in  Athens  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  continiiance  of  the  disorder.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  service  of  the  sick,  and 
Itis  exerlions  were  such,  that  tbe  Athenians  were  filled 
with  gratilude,  and  ordained,  by.  a  public  decree,  that 
he  should  receive  a  crown  of  gold,  the  freedom  of  the 
city,  and  other  distinguished  honors;  that  he  should, 
]f  he  thought  proper,  be  maintained  at  the  public 
charge  during  life,  and  that  his  cliildren  should  be 
[ulucaled  in  Atliens,  with  all  the  privileges  of  citizens. 
The  particulars  of  the  death  of  Hippocrates  are  not 
knowii.    He  uied  voiy  aged,  and  left  two  sons,  Thos- 


salus  and  Draco,  who  aho  acquired  great  reputation 
as  physicians. 

Hippocrates  was  the  first  physician  who  investigated 
the  science  of  medicine  systematically,  or  wrote  upon 
tbe  subject.  He  possessed  uncommon  acuteness  of 
intellect,  and  a  rich  variety  of  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence. He  left  many  volumes  of  writings  behind  him, 
which  have  a  value  not  limited  to  ancient  times,  but 
enduring  even  to  the  present  day.  Of  the  numerous 
works  bearing  his  name,  many  are  spurious.  Among 
the  genuine  are  his  Aphorisms,  or  brief  medical  prin- 
ciples and  maxims.  To  these  may  be  added  his  Epi- 
demics ,md  Prognostics,  with  the  treatises  on  Air, 
Water,  Climate,  Jtegimen,  Wounds  in  the  Head,  und 
Fraclurs. 

The  memory  of  Hippocrates  is  preserved  to  this 
day  by  the  inhabitants  ol'  Cos,  and  a  venerable  plane- 
tree  is  pointed  out,  under  which  he  is  said  to  have  de- 
livered his  lectures. 

Apelles,  the  famous  painter  of  antiquity,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Cos ;  but,  as  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  at  Ephesus,  we  have  given  an  account  of  him 
among  the  celebrated  characters  of  that  city. 


CHAPTER  CLXII. 

1000  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1823. 

Chios.  —  The  Greeks  of  Chios  —  The  Gmioese  . 

—  The  Turks  —  Legends  of  Homer. 

This  island  is  one  of  tlie  most  beautiful  in  the 
archipelago.  It  lies  close  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
facing  the  peninsula  anciently  called  Clazomenc.,  and 
which  is  formed  by  the  Gulf  of  Smyrna  on  the  nortli, 
and  that  of  Samoa,  or  Scalanova,  on  the  south.  It  is 
about  ihirty  miles  long,  and  ten  or  fifteen  broad.  It 
is  mountainous  and  rocky ;  yet  it  was  anciently  called 
the  paradise  of  Greece ;  for  the  mountains  and  hills, 
though  now  rather  naked,  were  formerly  covered  with 
woods.  There  still  remain,  in  many  places,  groves 
of  orange,  citron,  olive,  mulberry,  myrtle,  and  pome- 
granate-trees. The  wine  produced  by  its  vineyards 
was  anciently  liehl  in  high  esteem.  Horace  speaks 
with  great  relish  of  the  "best  Chian."  It  is  still 
thought  to  be  superior  to  any  other  in  the  Levant. 
In  ihe  time  of  Strabo,  there  were  very  produclivo 
marble  quarries  in  this  island.  Chios  was  its  ancient 
name.  The  modern  Greeks  call  it  K/iio,  and  the  Ital- 
ians Scio,  which  latter  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  gen- 
erally known  to  foreigners. 

The  Pelasgians,  from  Thessaly,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  Chios ;  but  of  thcs« 
people  we  know  hardly  any  thing.  When  the  Ionian 
emigmhts  passed  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor,  some 
of  them  settled  in  this  island,  and  Chios  formed  one 
of  the  twelve  members  of  the  Ionian  confederation. 
Of  its  government  and  early  history  we  have  little 
information;  but  it  appears  that  the  people  of  Chios 
look  part  with  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  in  the 
invasion  under  Darius,  about  500  P>.  C.  In  the  nav;\' 
battle  fought  (494  B.  C.)  between  the  Greeks  and 
Persians,  Chios  furnished  one  hundred  shi])s,  which 
fought  bravely  against  the  invaders.  This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  Persians  from  takin<^  possession  of 
the  island.  Great  ravages  were  committed  by  thp 
conquerors.    They  laid  waste  the  towns  and  villages 
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destroyed  the  temples,  and  carrierl  off  the  females  into 
captivity.  After  the  final  repulse  of  the  Persians 
from  the  Grecian  territories,  Chios  became  subject  to 
Athens,  then  to  the;  Macedonian  and  Roman  empires. 
The  iliiee  principal  cities  on  the  island,  in  ancient  times, 
w^re  Cbios,  Posidium,  and  PlianiE. 

The  Byzanliiie  emperors  retained  their  dominion 
over  Ohios  after  the  downfall  of  the  western  empire, 
uU,  at  length,  they  became  involved  in  war  with  the 
Genoese,  who  made  a  descent  on  the  island,  (A.  D. 
1346,)  and  conquered  it  without  resistance.  The 
government  of  Constantinople  was  at  this  time  too 
weak  to  recover  its  lost  provinces  from  so  powerful  a 
naval  people  as  the  Genoese,  and  the  latter  maintained 
their  authority  here  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
At  length,  tlicy  were  expelled  by  the  Turks  in  1566. 
These  people  gave  it  the  name  of  Little  Rome,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  Latin  churches  in  the  island  ; 
the  other  Christians  of  the  Levant  being  chiefly  of  the 
Greek  persuasion.  In  1694,  the  Vend  lans,  under 
Antonio  Zeno,  gained  possession  of  Chios,  but  the 
Turks  reconquered  it  in  the  following  year. 

Tho  Turks,  in  their  government  of  this  island,  re- 
garded it  as  a  privileged  spot,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  granted,  as  a  sort  of  dowry,  to  the  mother  of  the 
sultan,  who  sent  lier  officers  to  collect  the  mastic  gum 
produced  here.  This  is  a  valuable  commodity,  much 
used  at  Constantinople,  especially  by  the  females  of 
the  sultan's  harem,  for  chewing.  Under  the  protection 
of  the  sultana  mother,  the  inhabitants  of  Chios  enjoyed 
an  exemption  from  the  ordinary  vexations  of  Turkish 
rule.  They  had  their  own  magistrates,  were  not  ojj- 
pressed  by  pachas  or  other  arbitrary  chiefs,  and  lived 
in  comparative  freedom  and  security.  The  island 
accordingly  prospered  beyond  all  its  neig^lbors  ;  and 
the  travellers  who  visited  it  during  the  last  century 
represent  it  os  a  paradise,  inhabited  by  a  most  happy 
race  of  people.  Its  population  exceeded  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand,  of  whom  not  above  four  hundred 
were  Turks.  Khio,  the  capital,  was  a  handsome 
citv,  built  in  the  Italian  style,  and  contained  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants,  wltSi  a  college,  in  which  four  or 
five  hundred  Greek  youths  were  educated,  and  which 
contained  a  good  library  and  a  printing  office.  This 
seminary  was  supported  by  voluntary  contributions 
from  the  merchants  of  the  island,  many  of  whom 
were  wealthy,  and  carried  on  an- extensive  commerce 
with  Italy  and  other  countries.  There  were  sixty 
towns  and  villages  on  the  island. 

The  Greek  insurrection  caused  a  terrible  calamity 
to  this  island.  The  inhabitants,  at  first,  remained 
quiet ;  but,  in  1833,  a  party  of  insurgents  from  the 
neighboring  islands  landed  here,  and  excited  the  Soiotes 
'o  insurrection.  The  people,  however,  were  of  an 
filfcminate  temper  and  totally  unfit  for  war,  and  the 
island  olTered  no  natural  defences  against  the  invasion 
of  an  enemy.  The  Turks  soon  directed  their  ven- 
geance upon  this  devoted  race.  The  Capudan  pacha 
landed  with  a  large  force  of  the  most  ferocious  rufilans 
in  the  service  of  the  Porte.  The  unfortunate  natives 
could  offer  no  resistance.^  There  was  no  fighting,  but 
a  general  and  most  horrible  massacre :  twenty-five 
thousand  were  put  to  the  sword  ;  some  few  escaped  by 
tliglil  and  concealment ;  the  remainder,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age  or  sex,  were  carried  off,  and  sold  as 
slaves  in  the  markets  of  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 
The  whole  island  was  wasted  till  it  became  a  desert. 
Some  time  afterward,  a  few  thonsands  of  the  fugitives 


returned,  under  a  promise  of  protection  from  the 
Turkish  government ;  but  Scio  is  now  in  a  ruined  '..'id 
desolate  condition. 

Homer,  the  father  of  Grecian  poetry,  has  been  re- 
garded by  many  as  a  native  of  Chios,  though  the 
question  of  his  birthplace  has  in  all  ages  been  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  Seven  Greek  cities  claimed  him 
as  a  citizen,  according  to  the  well-known  verses,  — 

"  Seven  wealttiy  towns  uoiirend  IVir  Itomnr  doMd, 
Through  which  the  liviiii;  liuiiier  bcgi>ed  his  bread." 

Smyrna  and  Chios  have  been  generally  allowed  the 
preeminence  in  the  rank  of  claimants.  There  is,  a 
fragment  of  Greek  poetry  extant,  ascribed  to  Homer, 
in  which  he  styles  himself  "  the  blind  old  man  who 
dwelt  in  Chios  ;  "  but  we  have  no  sufficient  evidence 
that  this  fragment  is  genuine.  Every  thing,  in  fact, 
relating  to  the  life  of  this  great  poet,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  dispute  ;  and  there  is  not,  even  at  the  present 
day,  any  general  agreement  among  schoiars  respect- 
ing him.  His  very  existence  even  has  been  called  in 
question. 

The  old  opinion  was  mostly  in  favor  of  Chios  as  his 
birthplace  ;  and  there  may  be  seen,  at  the  present 
day,  in  this  island,  a  ruin  \v'iiich  bears  the  name  of 
"  Homer's  School."  Some  ancient  authors  fixed  his 
birllt  at  the  year  1000  B.C.,  others  at  600.  The 
Arundelian  marble  establishes  it  at  907  ti.  C.  Herod- 
otus declares  that  Homer  lived  four  hundred  years 
before  his  own  time,  which  would  carry  him  back  to 
the  date  of  784  B.  C.  There  Is  a  Life  of  Homer  ex- 
tant, ascribed  to  Herodotus  ;  but  it  is  thought  not  to  bo 
the  work  of  this  author,  though  unquestionably  of  grea 
antiquity.  By  the  ancients,  Homer  was  called  Maion 
ides,  or  the  son  of  Mseon,  and  M.elisegejies,  or  born 
by  the  River  Meles.  Many  traditions  are  related  to 
account  for  these  names.  The  word  homeros,  in 
Greek,  means  a  hostage  ;  and  this,  also,  has  been  the 
foundation  of  many  conjectures  respecting  t!ie  poet, 
some  of  which  are  very  absurd. 

All  the  stories  respecting  the  life  of  Homer  represent 
him  as  a  rhapsodist  or  reciter  of  verses,  wandering 
throughout  the  Greek  territories  of  Asia  Minor  and 
the  islands  of  the  jEgean  Sea,  earning  his  living  by 
reciting  poetry.  According  to  some  accounts,  he  was 
blind.  His  death  is  described  in  various  ways.  One 
tradition  affirms  that  he  was  killed  by  falling  over  a 
stone ;  another,  that  he  died  of  vexation  because  He 
could  not  solve  a  riddle  which  was  proposed  to  him  by 
some  fishermen.  None  of  these  accounts  are  sup- 
ported by  any  good  authoFity. 

The  two  epic  poems  of  Homer,  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
originally  consisted  of  various  rhapsodies,  or  detached 
pieces,  which  were  first  arranged  and  put  into  an  or- 
derly shape  by  the  command  of  Pisisfratus,  tyrant  of 
Athens,  about  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era.  It  is  -supposed  that  many  additions  were  made 
to  the  original  poems  long  alter  the  death  of  the  au- 
thor, as  it  does  not  appear  that  letters  were  known  to 
the  Greeks  in  Horner's  time ;  consequently  the  poems 
must  have  been  preserved  by  memory  alone  for  sev- 
eral centuries.  Many  persons  regard  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  as  a  series  of  songs  composed  at  different 
times  and  successively  enlarged.  These  critics  reject 
every  account  of  the  person  of  Homer  as  entirely 
fabulous.  A  separate  question  has  been  raised  whcitliei 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  the  productions  of  the 
same  author  and  age.  A  doubt  was  expressed  on  thia 
point  even  in  ancient  times.    A  modern  writer  has 
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pointed  out  the  diversity  of  sivic,  manners,  and  my- 
iliology  in  the  two  works  as  evidence  of  a  double 
authorship.  Another  has  attempted  to  show  that 
Ulysses  was  the  author  of  the  Odyssey. 

The  Homeric  poems  exercised  a  wonderful  influ- 
ence upon  the  Greeks;  but  we  shall  roscrve  our  ac- 
count of  these  productions  for  the  general  subject  of 
Greek  literature  and  mythology.  Besides  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  there  are  several  other  poems  extant, 
ascnbed  lo  Homer.  One  of  these  is  a  comic  piece, 
entitled  the  Batrachomyomacliia^  or  the  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice.  There  are  also  thirty-three  hymns. 
None  of  these  pieces,  however,  have  the  air  of  anti- 
quity which  belongs  to  the  two  great  epics. 


CHAPTER  CLXIII. 

80O  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1810. 

Samos.  —  The  Aiudeni  Samians —  The  Tyrant 
Polycrates  —  Revolutions  of  Sa?nos  —  Py- 
thagoras. —  Lesbos.  —  Sappho  —  Pittacus. 

The  Island  of  Samos  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 
promontory  of  Trogyllium,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
twenty-four  miles  long  and  twelve  broad,  liilly  In  some 
parts,  but  exceedingly  fertile,  producing  greal  abun- 
dance of  fruit  in  the  highest  perfection.  It  is  reckoned 
the  richest  isbnd  in  tiie  Archipelago.  It  is  now  called 
by  the  Turks  Sussam,  or  SVw.s-aHt  Abassi. 

Tiie  Carians  and  Leicgcs  are  said  to  have  been 
^mong  the  first  inhabitants  of  this  island  ;  but  ils  early 
history  is  much  mixed  up  with  fable.  In  the  eighth 
century  before  Christ,  the  SaLuknis  became  distin- 
guished for  commerce  and  naval  enterprise.  They 
traded  to  Egypt  under  the  protection  of  Psammetichus, 
king  of  that  country.  Coiseus,  a  Samian  merchant, 
made  a  successful  voyage  to  Tartessus,  about  the  year 
630  B.  C,  and  gained  a  large  fortune  by  it,-  as  we 
have  related  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  Samians 
about  this  time  founded  several  colonies:  they  also 
'oined  the  Pan-Ionians,  a  confederacy  of  twelve  cities 
n  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  sixth  century  B.  C,  the  government  fell 
mtd  the  hands  of  Polycrates,  who  made  himself 
tyrant^  or  supreme  ruler,  of  the  island,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  powerful  and  famous  of  all  the  sov- 
ereigns in  this  neighborhood.  He  extended  his  sway 
over  several  of  the  adjoining  states,-  and  possessed  a 
larger  navy  than  any  Grecian  prince  or  state  of  his 
time.  His  increasing  power  at  length  excited  the 
lealousy  of  the  Persian  king  Darius,  who,  by  means 
of  his  satrap  Oroetes,  inveigled  him  into  his  hands, 
iind  put  him  to  death.  Polycrates  was  evidently  a 
man  of  great  political  capacity.  He  seems  to  have 
designed  to  make  Samos  the  mistress  of  the  Archipel- 
ago, and  to  have  neglected  nothing  that  could  enhance 
her  greatness.  He  surrounded  himself  with  all  the 
princely  luxuries  which  the  wealth  of  that  time  could 
procure.  Among  other  eminent  men,  he  invited  the 
poet  Anacreon  to  his  court. 

The  deatli  of  Polycrates  caused  Samos  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Persians,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Island  received  a  severe  shock.  The  Persians  were 
subsequently  expelled ;  but  the  Samians  never  recov- 
ered their  maritime  power  or  political  rank.  Civil 
'lissonsions  and  the  i rite rfi: reiicc  of  their  neiglibors 


kept  them  involved  in  troubles  for  many  years  Thr 
commanding  position  of  the  island  as  a  naval  statior 
caused  it  to  become  the  prey  of  the  great  monarcht 
and  powerful  states,  who  contended  for  the  supreme 
dominion  during  the  three  centuries  which  preceded 
the  Christian  era.  After  forming  successively  a  pari 
of  the  Egyptian,  Macedonian,  and  Syrian  empires,  i' 
was  finally  made  subject  to  Rome,  (B.  C.  84.) 

On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  Samos  was 
attached  to  the  eastern  portion,  and  followed  the  for 
tunes  of  the  sovereigns  of  Constantinople.  It  was 
conquered  bv  the  Saracens  in  the  eighth  century,  but 
recovered  by  the  Byzantines  in  tlie  thirteenth.  After- 
ward it  fell  into  the  bonds  of  the  Venetians  and  Gen 
oese.  The  Turks,  under  Mahomet  II, ,  conquered  it  in 
1453,  and  still  retain  it. 

Pyl-hagofds^  the  celebraied  philoso|)her,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Samos,  and  was  born  about  570  B,  C.  He 
was  the  son  of  Mnesarcbus,  a  sculptor.  He  studied 
philosophy  under  Pherecides,  and  after  the  death  of 
his  master,  feeling  an  extraordinary  desire  to  know 
the  manners  of  foreign  nations,  he  gave  up  ail  his  prop 
erty,  and  abandoned  his  country  for  the  sake  of  tray 
elling.  He  visited  Egypt,  where  he  spent  some  time  in 
communication  with  the  priests  of  that  country,  from 
whom  he  learned  the  mysteries  of  their  religion  and 
science.  Polycrates,  the  tyrant  of  Samos,  held  him  in 
such  esteem  that  he  wrote  in  his  favor  to  Amasis,  kino 
of  F'gy|it,  requesting  tliat  he  miglit  be  treated  with 
distinction.  Pythagoras  next  went  to  the  East,  and 
visited  the  Chaldeans  and  Magians,  Some  writers 
Imagine  that  he  may  have  been  personally  acquaint(;d 
with  Ezeklel  and  Daniel.  After  this,  he  visited  Crete 
and  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  famous  philoso- 
pher Epimenides.  At  length,  having  enriched  bis 
mind  with  a  great  store  of  knowledge,  gathered  in  his 
travels,  he  returned  to  Samos.  But  be  was  so  grieved 
to  see  his  country  oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  Polyc- 
rates, that  he  determined  on  voluntary  banishment. 
He  accordingly  went  into  the  south  of  Italy,  and  es- 
tablished himself  at  Crotona,  where  he  inhabited  thi* 
liouse  of  Milo,  the  famous  boxer. 

Pythagoras  founded  a  school  of  philosophy,  called 
from  the  country  In  which  be  took  up  his  residence 
tlio  Italic.  His  reputation  soon  spread  far  and  wide  ; 
at  Rome  he  was  highly  esteemed.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch, the  Romans,  during  the  Samnite  war,  being 
directed  by  an  oracle  to  erect  two  statues,  one  to  the 
bravest  and  the  other  to  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks, 
they  set  up  those  of  Alciblades  and  Pythagoras.  He 
subjected  his  scholars  to  a  severe  novitiate  of  silence 
for  two  years,  and  extended  it  to  five  with  those  who 
were  naturally  loquacious.  He  considered  geometry 
and  arithmetic  as  absolutely  necessary  to  enlarge  the 
mmds  of  young  people,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
study  of  great  truths.  He  also  set  a  high  value  upon 
music,  of  which  he  made  a  libera!  use,  in  the  practice  as 
well  as  theory  of  his  philosophy.  He  pretended,  it  is 
said,  that  the  world  was  formed  by  a  kind  of  harmony 
imitated  afterwards  by  the  lyre  —  and  he  assigned  pecu- 
liar sounds  to  the  motions  of  the  celestial  spheres.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  Pythagoreans,  on  rising  In  the 
morning,  to  awaken  the  mind  with  llie  sound  of  the 
lyre,  in  order  to  make  themselves  more  fit  for  action. 
Before  going  to  rest  at  night,  they  also  played  on  this 
instrument,  to  prepare  themselves  for  siciep  by  calming 
the  tumultuous  thoughts  of  the  day.  Pythagoras  had 
a  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  his  scholars.  The 
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fact  of  his  having  said  a  thing,  was  regai'ded  as  a  suf- 
ficient proof  of  its  trath ;  anrl  from  this  came  the 
famouy  saying  '/l".ci?  or  Ipse  dixit,  —  "He  has 

said  it."  He  once  repi'imanded  a  scholar  in  the 
presence  of  the  rest,  which  so  mortified  the  young 
philosopher,  thai  he  kilted  himself.  From  that  time, 
Pythagoras,  instructed  and  afflicted  by  so  mournful  an 
example,  never  rebuked  any  one  except  i.n  private. 

His  doctrine,  and  still  more  his  example,  produced 
a  wonderful  change  in  Italy.  He  found  the  inhabitants 
of  Crotona  abandoned  to  luxury  and  dehauchery ;  hut  by 
the  force  of  his  reasoning  and  persuasions,  they  were 
reclaimed  to  sobriety  and  frugality.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  temperance  reformers  mentioned  in  history, 
and  he  painted  in  a  lively  manner  the  evils  of  ebriety, 
and  the  ruin  which  it  had  caused  both  to  individuals 
and  to  states.  His  discourses  made  such  an  impres- 
sion on  the  people  of  Crotona,  and  the  change  in  their 
manners  was  so  radical,  that  the  town  retained  no  marks 
of  its  ancient  dissoluteness.  The  zeal  of  Pythagoras 
was  not  confined  to  his  school,  and  the  instruction  of 
private  persona,  but  even  penetrated  into  the  palaces 
of  the  great.  He  had  the  glory  of  forming  disciples 
who  proved  excellent  legislators,  as  Zaleucus,  Cha- 
rondas,  and  many  others,  whose  wise  laws  were  use- 
ful to  Sicily  and  Magna  Grsecia.  He  took  great  pains 
to  put  an  end  to  wars  in  Italy,  and  to  calm  the  intes- 
tine factions  which  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  states. 
"  War,"  said  he,  "should  be  made  only  against  these 
five  things, — disease  of  the  body,  ignorance  of  the 
mind,  passions  of  the  heart,  seditions  of  cities,  and 
discord  of  families."  The  people  of  Crotona  directed 
that  their  senate  should  act  in  ail  things  by  his  advice. 
Phis  city  was  not  the  only  one  that  enjoyed  the  benefit 
uf  his  councils.  He  went  from  one  place  to  another 
to  diffuse  his  instructions,  and  left  behind  him  every 
where  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom  in  the  good  order  and 
wise  laws  which  he  established. 

The  iiicU'iii,j/si/ckfisis,  or  transmigration  of  souls,  was 
the  gi'oundwork  of  tlie  philosophy  of  Pythagoras.  It 
is  uncertain  whether  he  borrowed  this  notion  from  the 
Egyptians,  or  from  the  Brahmins  of  India ;  it  still 
subsists  among  the  idolaters  of  India  and  China,  and 
is  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  religion.  Pythag- 
oras believed  that  the  souls  of  men,  at  their  death, 
passed  into  other  bodies ;  those  of  the  wicked  into 
unclean  and  miserable  beasts,  to  expiate  the  faults  of 
their  past  lives,  and  thai,  after  a  certain  revolution  of 
years  or  ages,  they  returned  to  animate  other  men. 
He  even  asserlcd  tl^it  he  remembered  in  what  bodies 
he  had  been  before  he  was  born  Pvthagoras,  His 
earliest  recollection  was  that  of  /EtbaUdcs,  the  son  of 
Mercury.  Having  had  permission  to  ask  whatever  he 
pleased  of  that  god,  except  immortality,  he  desired 
that  he  miglit  remember  all  things,  even  after  death. 
Some  time  after,  he  was  Euphorbus,  and  received  a 
mortal  wound  from  Mcnelaus,  at  the  siege  of  Troy. 
His  soul  passed  next  into  Hermotimus,  at  which  time 
he  entered  into  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  saw  his 
buckler  eaten  up  with  rust,,  which  Menelaus,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Troy,  had  consecrated  to  that  god,  in*  token 
of  his  victory.  He  was  afterwards  a  fisherman  of 
Delos,  and  lastly  Pythagoras.  Such  is  the  fable  be- 
lieved or  invented  by  this  great  philosopher. 

To  give  more  credit  to  this  narration,  Pylhagoras 
made  use  of  an  artifice.  He  shut  himself  up  in  a 
cavern,  after  diixx^tin":  liis  mother  to  keep  an  exact 
'i.'jirn^il  (iT  wlial('V!:r  ori.';rn'eiic(^s  took  place.  When 


he  had  spent  a  sufficient  time  in  his  concealment,  he 

a|)peared  in  public  with  a  visage  pale  and  thin  from 
confinement,  but  fully  informed  by  his  mother's  notes 
of  all  the  dates  and  circumstances  of  the  events  tha 
had  happened.  In  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he 
assured  them  that  he  had  just  returned  from  hell,  and, 
in  proof  of  this,  he  related  \vhat  had  passed  on  earth 
during  his  nb^iMice.  Alt  were  amazed,  and  no  one 
doubted  that  Pythagoras  was  a  divine  person. 

A  variety  of  wonderful  and  miraculous  things  are 
related  of  Pythagora.s.  It  was  believed  that  he  made 
even  the  beasts  understand  and  obey  him.  Ho  com- 
manded a  bear  that  made  great  ravages  in  Daunia  to 
be  gone,  and  it  disappeared.  He  whispered  in  the 
ear  of  an  ox,  forbidding  it  to  eat  beans,  and  never 
more  did  the  animal  touch  them.  It  was  believed  that 
he  was  seen  and  heard,  at  the  same  time,  disputing  in 
the  public  assemblies  of  two  cities  very  remote  from 
each  other,  the  one  in  Italy  and  the  other  in  Sicily,  j 
He  foretold  earthquakes,  appeased  tempests,  expelled 
pesfilciiee,  and  cured  diseases.  It  was  said  also  that 
he  had  a  golden  thigh,  and  exhibited  it  to  his  disciple 
Abaris,  the  priest  of  Apolio  Hyperboreus.  Notwith- 
standing these  absurd  tales,  which  possibly  may  have 
been  the  inventions  of  his  admirers,  and  not  coun- 
tenanced by  him,  the  moral  maxiius  of  Pythagoras 
were  admirable,  and  he  designed  that  the  study  of 
philosophy  should  tend  solely  to  exalt  the  human 
character,  and  assimilate  it  to  that  of  the  deity.  Fol- 
lowing out  the  principle  of  the  metempsychosis,  he 
held  that  man  committed  a  great  crime  by  killing 
and  eating  animals.  One  of  his  whimsical  maxims 
was,  not  to  eat  ieans :  the  rcE^on  has  not  been  genijr- 
ally  understood  ;  but  as  beans  were  used  for  ballots  in 
voting  by  public  assemblies,  it  has  been  suggested  thai 
he  advised  people,  by  this  enigmatical  saying,  not  to  ■ 
meddle  with  party  polifics.  Pythagoras  lived  to  a 
very  advanced  age,  and  died  at  Metapontum,  in  Magna 
Graicia. 

Lesbos  is  the  most  northern  of  the  large  islands  of 
Asia  Minor.     It  lies  near  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
and  is  about  forty  miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth. 
It  is  now  called  Metelin,  from  its  ancient  capital,  Mity- 
lene.    Its  most  ancient  names  were  Isa  and  Pelasgia 
The  old  traditions  of  the  island  state  that  the  Pelas- 
gians  were  the  earliest  inhabitants,  and  that  Lesbos,  j 
the,  son  of  Lapithus,  and  grandson  of  ./Eolus,  by  the  | 
advice  of  an  oracle  led  a  colony  to  this  island,  where  | 
ho  espoused  Methymna,  the  daughter  of  Macarcns  i 
ihe  Pciasgian  sovereign,  and  received  with  her  the  | 
dominion  of  half  the  island,  which  from  that  time  was  I 
called  Lesbos.  j 

When  this  island  first  appears  in  history,  it  was  nihab-  ; 
ited  by  a  race  of  j'Eolian  Greeks,  living  luider  a  dem-  1 
ocratic  government.     They  afterward   made  great  i 
conquests  on  the  continent,  and  particularly  in  the 
Trojan  territory.    Subsequently  they  became  involvea 
in  war  with  the  Athenians,  the  Samians,  and  the  Per 
sians,  the  last  of  whom  reduced  Lesbos  to  subjection. 
Aftier  the  baftle  of  Mycale,  (479  B.  C.,)  in  which  the 
Persians  were  defeated  by  the  Greeks,  the  Lesbians 
threw  ofT  the  Persian  yoke,  and  became  the  allies  of 
the  Athenians.    This  connection  soon  assumed  the 
character  of  colonial   dependence,  and   during  the  i 
Peloponnesian  war  Lesbos  revolted  several  fimcs,  bui  i 
was  always  reduced  to  obiKlience.    One  of  the  citi-  ' 
zens  of  Mitylene,  conceiving  himself  atfronted  by  the  j 
rich  inhabitants  of  that  place  who  had  refused  h-s  i 
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sons  their  daujfhters  in  mamage,  accused  them  to  the 
Attitinians  of  a  design  to  conspire  with  the  Lacedse- 
monians  against  Athei^.  In  consequence  of  this  accu- 
sation, an  Athenian  fleet  sailed  to  attack  Mitylene. 
'L''liat  city,  although  assisted  by  most  of  the  others  on 
the  island,  was  unable  lo  resist  the  invaders;  its  walls 
were  leveilod  to  tiie  ground,  and  a  lliousiuid  of  its 
richest  inhabitanis  wcm  put  to  death.  Tlie  Athenians 
maintained  llieir  sovereignty  over  the  island,  notwith- 
standing a  sobsequenl  revolt  of  the  inliabitants,  till  ;it 
length  it  ex|jerienced  the  fute  of  tlieir  continental  ter- 
ritories, and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Like 
tiie  other  islands  of  Asia  Minor,  il  formed  a  part  of 
the  Byzantine  empire,  and  at  last  was  conquered  hy 
the  Turks,  who  retain  it  at  the  present  day. 

Lesbos  was  anciently  renowned  for  its  wealth  and 
populousness,  but  very  few  marks  of  its  grandeur  re- 
main. The  inhahitants  had  the  reputation  of  great 
refinement  of  manners,  and  the  most  distinguished 
intellectual  cultivation.  They  were  notorious  also  for 
their  dissolnte  manners,  and  the  whole  island  was  re- 
garded as  tlie  abode  of  pleasure  and  licentiousness. 
Poetry  and  music  were  cultivated  iiere  at  a  very  early 
period.  The  Lesbian  school  of  music  vvfis  very  cele- 
brated, and  is  said  to  have  had  tbe  following  origin: 
When  Orpheus  was  torn  to  pieces  by  t!ie  Bacchantes, 
his  head  and  lyre  were  tin-own  into  the  River  Ilebrus, 
and  both  were  cast  by  the  waves  on  the  shore  of 
Lesbos  at  Metliymna.  Musical  sounds  continued  to 
proceed  from  the  month  of  Orpheus,  wliile  his  lyre, 
moved  by  tlie  wind,  emitted  liarmony  in  unison.  The 
Methymnians  buried  the  head,  and  suspended  the  lyre 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  In  return  for  this  act  of 
pietyj  the  god  conferred  upon  them  the  talent  of 
music.  Lesbos,  in  fact,  produced  musicians  superior 
to  all  others  of  antiquity. 

Sappho^  the  poetess,  was  a  native  of  Lesbos.  The 
time  of  her  birth  is  unknown;  but  she  flourished  in 
the  sixth  century  B.  C.  Few  |)articulars  of  her  life 
can  be  ascertained  ;  but  it  was  a  common  belief,  in 
ancient  times,  iiiat  she  destroyed  herself  by  leaping 
into  the  sea,  iji  despair  at  her  unrequited  love  (ov  a 
youth  named  Phaon.  This,  however,  seems  to  be  a 
fiction,  which  has  been  founded  on  some  figura- 
tive poetical  expressions  used  by  her.  She  was  a 
contemporary  of  the  poet  Aicieus.  Her  poems  were 
very  highly  admired  by  the  ancients,  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  ode,  and  the  fragments  of  a  few  others, 
they  have  all  perished.  What  we  possess,  however, 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  admiration  of  the  ancients. 
In  warmth  and  purity  of  feeling,  in  grace  and  sweet- 
ness, in  delicacy  and  beauty  of  diction,  she  has,  per- 
haps, never  been  excelled  by  any  lyric  poet  either  of 
ancient  or  modern  times.  She  was  called  the  Tenth 
Muse,  and  the  people  of  Mitylene  caused  her  image 
to  be  stamped  on  then'  coins.  She  wrote  in  a  measure 
now  called  Sapphic. 

AUams  was  a  native  of  Mitylene,  and  was  the  in- 
ventor of  the  verso  called  from  him  Alcaic.  He  was 
theo  declared  enemy  of  the  tyrants  of  Lesbos,  and  in 
particular  of  Pittacus,  whom  he  severely  lashed  in 
his  poems.    His  courage  in  battle,  however,  was  not 


equal  tc  his  couiage  in  verse.  'On  marching  against 
the  enemy,  he  was  seized  with  a  panic,  threw  away  his 
arms,  and  fled.  His  works  are  lost,  but  they  are  highly 
praised  by  Quintilian  for  their  noble  and  correct 
style. 

Pittacus  of  Mitylene  was  one  of  the  seven  sages 
of  Greece.  In  the  political  disturbances  to  which 
Lesbos  was  exposed,  he  joined  with  Alea;us  and  his 
brothers  in  directing  a  pia'ty  wliich  expelled  a  tyrant 
who  had  usni'|K;d  fhp  goveriuneni  of  the  island.  After- 
wards, in  a  war  with  Athens,  the  inhabitants  of  Mity- 
lene, gave  Pittacus  the  comtnand  of  their  army.  To 
spare  the  blood  of  his  fellow-citizens,  he  offered  to 
fight,  in  single  combat,  Phrynon,  the  enemy's  general.- 
The  challeng*!  was  accepied.  i'lltueus  was  success- 
ful, and  slew  his  adversary.  The  Mitylenians,  out  of 
■gratitude,  conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  upon 
him  by  a  unanimous  vote.  He  accepted  it,  and  ad- 
ministered he  government  with  so  much  moderation 
and  wisdom,  that  he  wa^  always  respected  and  beloved 
by  the  people.  Alcajus,  however,  was  a  declared 
enemy  to  all  tyrants.*  He  did  not  spare  Pittacus,  in 
his  verses,  notwithstanding  the  mildness  and  equity 
of  his  government,  but  invelglied  severely  against 
him.  The  poet  afterward  fell  into  the  hands  of  Pittacus, 
who  was  so  far  from  taking  revenge,  that  lie  gave  hini 
his  liberty,  and  treated  hini  with  the  utmost  generosity 
After  having  held  the  supreme  power  for  ten  years, 
he  voluntarily  resigned  it,  and  retired  to  private  life. 

Tlieophrastm  was  a  native  of  T^esbos,  and  flourished 
in  the  fourth  century  B.  C.  Aristotle  appointed  him 
his  successor  in  teaching  philosophy.  He  filled  the 
place  of  his  master  at  Athens  with  so  much  success 
and  reputation,  that  his  lectures  were  crowded  to  over- 
flowing. His  name  of.  Theophrastus,  or  "  divine 
speaker,"  was  bestowed  upon  him  from  the  noble  and 
eloquent  style  of  his  discourses.  Cicero  relates  a 
story  of  him  which  shows  the  delicate  refinement  of 
the  Attic  style  even  among  the  meanest  of  the  peo[tle. 
Theophrastus,  after  having  lived  many  years  in  Atliens, 
imagined  himself  a  perfect  master  of  the  language 
of  that  city.  But  one  day,  as  he  was  cheapening  some 
greens  at  the  stall  of  an  herb-women,  she  detected 
his  foreign  origin  by  his  speech,  and  said,  "  No,  Mr. 
Stranger, you  cannot  have  them  for  less  than  so  much." 
Theophrastus  was  surprised  and  mortified  that  he 
could  not  impose  himself  even  upon  an  old  women 
for  a  native  Athenian. 

The  small  isiands  of  Tenedos,  IcAEiA,and  Patbios, 
are  also  regarded  as  belonging  to  Asia  Minor.  They 
claim,  however,  no  particular  notice  in  history. 
Tenedos  lies  near  the  site  of  ancient  Hium,  and  is 
famous  as  having  been  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks 
retired  when  they  pi'aetised  the  stratagem  of  the 
wooden  horse,  by  which  Troy  was  taken.  Tcaria  gave 
its  name  to  the  Icarian  Sea,  which  was  one  of  the 
appellations  of  the  jEgean.  Patmos  was  the  residence 
of  the  apostle  John,  when  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse. 

*  The  word  ^ani  had  not  oi-^inally  the  t»diou8  meaiung 
which,  it  bears  in  modem  times.    It  signified  merely  a  mili- , 
tary  chief,  or  conunauder  of  a  citadel. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL   DESCKIPTION    OF  AUABlA. 


CHAPTER  CLXIV. 
Geographical  Description. 
Arabia  constitutes  a  broad  pen- 
insula in  tlie  south-west  of  Asia.  Its 

shores  are  washed  by  the  Arabian 
Sea  and  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east, 
by  the  Indian  Oecan  on  tlie  soiilh, 
and  by  the  Red  Sea  on  t!ie  west  : 
the  northern  limit  is  not  very  clearly 
defined,  the  desert  in  this  quarter 
being  sometimes  regarded  as  a  part 
of  Syria,  and  sometimes  as  a  [lari 
of  Arabia,  In  the  south,  it  extends 
nearly  to  the  twelfth  degree  of 
north  iatitude,  and  in  tin;  north, 
beyond  the  thirty-fourth.  Its  terri- 
tory is  about  four  times  as  large  as 
France. 

This  country  forms,  in  a  certain 
sense,  a  distinct  world,  in  which  tlie 
heavens,  and  the  earth,  and  man,  and 

beast,  wear  a  pecn  liar  aspect,  and  arc 
under  the  influence  of  pecuhar  laws. 
Throughout  this  vast  region,  no  river 
•-■I  any  magnitnde  takes  its  cours'^  no 
n.ountain  of  any  considerable  height 
rears  its  head  to  collect  the  clouds, 
or  to  disperse  them  in  rain,  or  to 
garner  up  the  snows  for  the  refresh- 
ment of  the  burning  plains  which 
are  scorched  witli  perpetual  drought. 
The  interior  of  the  country  consists 
mostly  of  burning  deserts  of  sand, 
lying  under  a  sky  almost  perpetu- 
ally unclouded,  and  stretching  away 
into  boundless  plains,  where  noth- 
mg  meets  the  eye  but  the  uniform 
horizon  of  a  wild  and  dreary  waste.  Over  the  sur- 
face of  this  vast  solitude,  the  sand  is  swept  along  in 
dry  billows,  or  is  whirled  into  hills  and  columns,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  waterspouts,  and  towering  to  a 
prodigious  height. 

When  the  sands  of  the  desert  are  undisturbed  by  the 
wind,  ibey  n^semble  the  ocean,  and  their  level  ex- 
panse, at  a  small  tiisiance,  is  sometimes  mistaken  by 
the  traveller  for  a  lake  of  water.  The  deceitful  ap- 
pearance flies  before  him  as  he  journeys  on,  keeping 
always  in  advance,  whilst  the  intermediate  space  glows 
like  a  fui'nace  under  the  effect  of  the  solar  rays.  Ev- 
ery object  is  magnified  to  the  eye;  a  shrub  has  the 
appearance  of  a  tree,  and  a  flock  of  birds  is  mistaken 
for  a  caravan  of  camels.  The  most  singular  quality 
of  this  vapor  of  the  desert,  or  sirab,  as  the  Arabs  call 
it,  is  its  power  of  reflection.  Objecfe  are  seen  in  it 
as  from  the  surface  of  a  lake,  and  their  figures  are 
sometimes  changed  into  the  most  fantastic  shapes. 

The  mountains  of  snnd  borne  along  by  violent  winds 
often  bury  the  traveller  on  his  route.  A  few  springs, 
■  which  the  industry  of  man  or  the  instinct  of  travel- 
lers has  discovered,  mark,  at  long  intervals,  the  spots 
where  the  life  of  man  may  be  preserved.  But  these 
are  as  distant  from  each  other  as  the  cities  of  Europe. 
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The  general  as|)ect  of  desolation  is  occasionally  re- 
lievt^d  by  verdant  and  inhabitable  spots,  or  oases,  as 
tliey  were  named  by  the  Greeks,  Where  the  ground 
aflords  any  moisture  that  is  not  speedily  absorbed 
by  sand,  a  green  island  arises  in  the  bosom  of  the 
desert,  groves  of  palms  spring  up,  and  the  animals  of 
the  neighborhood  resort  to  the  spot,  submitting  to  the 
control  of  man  with  a  readiness  unknown  in  other 
climes.  These  oases  are  scattered  at  wide  distances 
over  the  vast  surface  of  Arabia ;  but  along  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea,  some  spots  are  marked  by  more 
abundant  waters,  and  here  flourishing  cities  have  ex- 
isted from  the  earliest  antiquity.  At  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  or  the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  the 
kingdom  of  Yemen,  and  the  part  called  by  Europeans 
Arabia  the  Happy,  are  watered  by  copious  streams, 
and  are  carefully  cultivated.  This  is  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  coffee-tree,  which  still  covers  the  hills  of 
Yemen.  Spices  and  incense-bearing  shrubs  flourish 
here  in  luxuriance,  and  their  perfumes  are  said  to  be 
wafted  out  to  sea  by  the  land  breezes,  and  to  salute 
the  approaching  mariner. 

In  the  greater  portion  of  Arabia,  however,  the  re- 
freshment of  cooling  breezes,  periodically  enjoyed  in 
other  sultry  climates,  is  unknown.    The  air  is  dry  and 
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suffocating.  Hot  and  pestilential  blasts  frequently 
diffuse  their  noxious  breath,  fatal  alike  to  animal  and 
vegetable  life.   An  inspired  pen  has  truly  d^ribed 


this  sicrilc  country  as  a  "  land  of  deserts  and  of  pits  , 
a  land  of  drought  and  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  a  land 
that  no  man  pa^d  through."    All  the  southern  coaal 


IS  a  wall  of  naked  rocks,  barren  and  diiim-il  to  [he  last 
degree.  Here  and  there  they  embosom  fi  lo^v^,  stwdy 
beach  ;  but  they  are  entirely  destitute  of  soil  and 
herbage,  offering  to  the  eye  a  striking  picture  of 
sterility  and  desolation.  Some  parts  of  the  desert  are 
intersected  by  ridges  of  barren  mountains,  v/fiich  extend 
irregidarly  from  the  frontiers  of  Palestine  to  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean;  but  their  rugged  peaks  and  dry 
and  flinty  sides  afford  neither  water  nor  vegetation. 
Arabia  is  frequently  visited  by  the  terrible  simoom, 


called  in  that  counti-y  snniid,  or  the  wind  of  Syria. 
This  prevails  often  on  the  frontiers,  and  more  rarely 

in  the  interior.  In  the  arid  plains  about  Bassora  and 
Bagdad,  and  in  the  (environs  of  Aleppo,  it  is  most 
dreaded.  It  blows  only  in  the  intense  hen;s  of  sum 
mer,  but  under  its  pcslilenlial  iidluence  all  nature 
seems  to  languish  and  expire.  The  Arabs,  being  accus- 
tomed to  an  atmosphere  of  great  purity,  are  said  to 
perceive  it  approach  !)y  its  sulphurous  odor,  and  by 
an  unusual  redne^  in  the  sky,  which,  at  other  times 


serene  and  cloudless,  then  appears  lurid  and  heavy. 
The  sun  loses  his  splendor,  and  appears  of  a  violet 
color.  The  air  becomes  thick  and  unfit  for  respira- 
tion. Every  kind  of  moisture  is  absorbed,  the  skin  is 
parched  and  shrivelled,  and  paper  cracks  as  if  it  were 
n  the  mouth  of  an  oven.  When  inhaled  by  men  or 
40 


animals,  the  simoom  produces  a  painful  feehng  of  sui- 
(bcafion,  and  the  body  is  consumed  by'  an  internal 
heat,  which  often  terminates  in  convulsions  and  death. 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  exhibit  symptoms  of  immediate 
putrefaction,  similar  to  what  is  observed  to  take  place 
in  bodies  deprived  of  life  by  lightning  or  electricity. 
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When  the  simoom  visits  a  town,  the  inhabitants  shut 
ihemselves  up  in  their  houses,  and  the  silence  of  night 
every  where  reigns.  The  traveller  in  the  desert,  over- 
taken by  this  dreadful  blast,  has  no  means  of  escape 


but  to  fall  flat  upon  his  face,  till  it  has  pabytid  over,  as 
the  poisonous  vapor  always  moves  at  a  certain  height 
in  the  atmosphere.  Instinct  teaches  even  animals  tn 
bow  down  their  heads,and  bury  their  nostrils  in  the  sand 


1  : 


Caravan  crossing  the  Desert, 


The  danger  is  greatest  when  the  wind  blows  in  squalls, 
which  raises  up  clouds  of  sand  in  such  quantities  that  it 
becomes  impossible  to  see  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards. 
At  such  times,  the  wayfarer  is  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
being  buried  in  the  sand  before  the  simoom  is  overblown. 

Travelling  in  Arabia  is  almost  wholly  performed  by 
caravaDs,  These  arc  regulated  bv  govni'nment,  each 
person  having  his  place  assigned  in  the  line.  Sixty 
thousand  men  and  twenty  thousand  camels,  sometimes 
arrive  in  Mecca  with  the  Hadji,  or  pilgrim  caravans. 
In  former  times,  the  number  was  much  greater ;  in 
1254,  a  caravan  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
camels  arrived  at  Mecca.  The  Syrian  caravan,  as  it 
is  called,  sel3  out  from  Scutari,  opposite  Constantinople, 
and  passing  through  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  proceeds 
to  Mecca.  Another  goes  from  Cairo,  and  another  from 
Persia,  collecting  pilgrims  and  traders  on  their  several 
routes,  and  being  all  conducted  by  the  local  governors 
from  one  point  to  another.  Beside  tlicse  annual  cara- 
vans,'there  are  othevs,  though  gciievally  le^s  numerous. 

Every  thing  in  Arabia  shows  the  indep"ndence  of  a 
native  race  of  people  :  the  ancient  iraditions  are  purely 
and  exclu^^ively  national ;  and  a  civilization  bearing  a 
character  altogether  peculiar,  has  grown  up  in  this 
country,  apparently  without  any  impulse  or  assistance 
from  foreign  nations.  .Judaism,  the  oldest  religion  of 
the  earth,  originated  on  the  borders  of  Arabia.  The 
Hebrews  long  inhabited  the  desert.  The  book  of  Job 
is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  an  Arab  in  his 
native  tongue.  From  time  immemorial,  Arabia  has 
been  celebrated  as  the  home  of  liberty  and- independ- 
ence, the  only  land  of  all  antiquity  that  never  bowed 
to  the  y  oke  of  a  foreign  conqueror.  It  continues  at 
this  day  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race  coeval  with  the  first 
ages  of  mankind.  Their  manners  still  present  that 
mixture  of  rude  freedom  and  patriarchal  simplicity, 
which  we  find  in  Ihe  infancy  of  society.  The  scrip- 
iural  writers  have  borrowed  from  ihe  manners  of  the 
Arabs  some  of  their  finest  allusions  and  most  striking 
■lescriptions.    They  make  frequent  reference  to  the 


tabernacles  of  Edom,thc  flocks  of  Kedar  and  Nebaioll', 
and  the  incense  of  Sbeba.  The  bride,  in  the  Song  o*" 
Solomon,  draws  her  imagery  from  an  Aralj  tent,  and 
compares  her  tressey  to  Ihe  tine  hair  of  the  mountain 
goat  of  Arabia.  Tli*'  terrible  denunciations  of  fhe 
projjhcts,  and  the  sublime  cotn|)OsitioiiB  of  the  tiebrew 
poets,  are  greatly  inilei>tcil  to  the  same  source  for 
many  of  tlieir  most  pointed  and  impressive  similitudes. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  knew  very  little  of 
Arabia ;  consequently  their  representations  of  the  polit- 
ical divisions  of  the  country  are  loose  and  imperfect. 
The  ancient  description  most  familiar  to  us  is  that  of 
Ptolemy  —  who  divides  the  whole  region  into  threo 
parts.  Arabia  Petrcm^  or  t}i&  Stony ;  Arabia  Deserta, 
or  the  Besert ;  and  Arabia  Felix,  or  ihe  Happy.^ 

Arabia  Petrsea  embraced  the  north-western  portion 
of  the  peninsula,  including  Idumea,  and  the  country 
traversed  by  the  Israelites  after  their  departure  from 
Egypt,  Here  are  the  mountains  of  Sinai,  Hor,  and 
Horeb;  and  here  still  are  the  wonderful  ruins  of  Po- 
tra,  already  described.  Arabia  Felix,  long  famous  for 
its  spices,  incense,  gums,  and  gold,  occupied  the  south- 
western part  of  the  country  along  the  Red  Sea  and 
Indian  Ocean.  Arabia  Deserta,  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  tlie  country,  included  the  interior,  with  the 
eastern  atid  northern  territories. 

These  divisions,  though  not  very  definite,  are  pre- 
serveJ  in  the  geographies.  The  more  modern  desig- 
nation of  Arabia  Felix,  is  Yeritp,n ;  of  Arabia  Petrasa, 
Hedjaz  ;  Arabia  Deserta  is  embraced  under  the  names 
of  Ominon,  Lasha,  and  Nedshed:  the  latter  embraces 
the  desert  of  the  interior. 

Arabia  is  still,  as  it  always  has  been,  ruled  by  & 
number  of  petty  sheiks  or  chiefs,  genemlly  independent 
of  each  other.  The  government  is  mostly  patriarchal 
in  its  character,  the  chief  exercising  the  supreme 
authority  of  a  father  over  his  family.  Some  of  the 
sheiky  live  intrenched  In  castles  ;  some  preside  over 
cities ;  some  are  at  the  heads  of  tribes,  wandering  orei 
the  desert. 
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CHAPTER  CLXV. 

3347  to  1800  B.  C. 

Early  Traditions  of  Arabia  —  Lokman  —  Di- 
vision into  Tribes  —  Ishmael  and  Hagar. 

Th]^  Arabian  antiquities,  like  tiiose  of  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  old  world,  are  extremely  dark  and 
uncertain.  No  nation,  perhaps,  whose  history  ascends 
^^'th'):!^  iriterruplion  to  so  remote  an  origin,  and  whose 
name  has  become  so  celebrated,  has  its  political  infancy 
enveloped  in  so  thick  a  mist  of  doubt  and  fable.  The 
Arabs,  shut  up  for  so  many  ages  in  the  heart  of  their 
barren  wastes,  appear  to  have  occupied  themselves 
entirely  with  their  own  feuds,  and  factions,  which  left 
them  neither  taste  nor  leisure  for  other  vocations. 
Their  chief  study  was  that  of  their  genealogies  :  they 
had  no  general  annals,  no  historical  records  commou 
cither  to  the  wliole  nation  or  to  |)artieiilar  tribes. 
Songs  and  traditions  perpetuated  from  one  generation 
to  another  the  superstitions  and  idolatries  of  their 
forefathers,  and  the  wars  and  exploits  of  their  chiefs. 
Except  a  few  monumental  inscriptions  and  remains 
of  poelry,  nothing  but  a  m:i!?s  of  traditions,  disfigured 
by  fabie,  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  tiitae.  On  one 
point  only  there  is  a  universal  correspondence  in 
their  ancient  records  —  that  of  their  national  descent. 

Arabian  history  and  tradition  agree  in  deducing  the 
origin  of  the  nation  from  Kahtan,  or  Joktan,  the  son 
of  Heber,  and  of  the  posterity  of  Noah  by  Shem. 
The  parts  of  Arabia  bordering  on  Palestine  and  Egypt 
were  originally  peopled  by  Cusli,  the  son  of  Ham, 
whose  descendants  formed  several  petty  monarchies 
and  independent  governments.  Hence  the  name  of 
Ciii^k  li;is  been  frequently  applied,  by  both  sacred  and 
proOuu?  writers,  lo  Arabia  as  well  as  to  Ethiopia. 
Various  tribes  occupied,  at  a  very  early  period,  the 
borders  of  the  desert  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Chal- 
dean Mountains,  who  were  displaced  by  the  posterity 
of  Edom,  to  whom  that  region  was  a  sort  of  promised 
land.  But  the  Arabs  pass  them  over  in  total  silence, 
as  not  sprung  from  either  of  the  two  acknowledged 
patriarchs  of  the  nation.  The  native  authors  reckon 
three  distinct  classes  of  people  in  their  national  his- 
tory—  1.  The  old  extinct  Arabs;  3.  The  pure  and 
genuine  Arabs;  and,  3.  The  mixed,  or  naturalized, 
Arabs. 

Tradition  has  preserved  the  names  of  several  of  the 
old  lost  tribes,  as  well  as  some  memorable  particulars 
relating  to  their  extinction,  This  is  the  fabulous  or 
romantic  period  of  Arabian  history ;  but  it  has  the 
full  sauciion  of  lhe  Koran,  and  is  not  doubted  by  any 
orthodox  Mussulman.  According  to  this  account,  the 
most  famous  of  the  extinct  tribes  were  those  of  Ad, 
Thamud,  Jadis,  and  Tasm,  all  descended  in  the  third 
or  fourth  generation  from  Sbem.  Ad,  the  father  of 
h""  tribe,  settled  in  the  great  southern  desert  of  Al 
Aknaf  soon  after  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Sheddad, 
his  son,  succeeded  him  in  the  government,  and  greatly 
extended  his  dominions.  He  performed  many  fabulous 
exploits,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  we  shall  de- 
scribe according  to  the  Arabic  traditions:  — 

In  the  Desert  of  Aden,  the  foundations  of  a  city 
had  been  laid  by  the  father  of  Sheddad.  This  under- 
taking was  completed  by  tlie  son,  who  embellished 
the  city  in  the  inosi  siittiplnous  inatiner,  and  added  to 
it  a  magnificent  palace  and  iioli;jjil[iii  gardens,  in  imi- 
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fation  of  the  celestial  paradise,  in  order  to  inspire  I  i- 
subjects  with  a  sup'Tstitious  veneration  for  him  as  --i 
goil.  This  superb  structure,  we  are  told,  was  buiv 
with  bricks  of  gold  and  silver,  a'*ernalely  disposeu 
The  roof  was  of  gold,  inlaid  with  precious  stones  ano 
pearls.  Tiie  trees  and  shrubs  were  of  the  same  daz- 
zling materials.  The  fruits  and  flowers  were  rubies, 
and  on  the  branches  were  perched  birds  of  gold  and 
silver,  the  hollow  parts  of  which  were  loaded  with 
ail  kinds  of  the  richest  perfumes,  so  that  every 
breeze  which  blew  over  them  was  charged  witli  fra- 
grance. To  this  ]>aradise  Sheddad  gave  the  name  of 
Arem^  or  Irem;  and,  when  the  whole  was  completed, 
he  set  out  with  a  splendid  rrtiime  ,o  pay  it  a  visit  and 
admire  its  beauties.  But  Heaver,  would  not  suffer  his 
pride  and  impiety  to  go  unpunished  :  for,  when  they 
had  arrived  within  a  day's  journey  of  the  place,  they 
were  all  struck  dead  by  a  terrible  noise  from  the 
clouds.  As  a  morniment  of  divine  justice,  the  en- 
chanted city  of  Ircm,  the  Arabs  assure  us,  still  stands 
in  the  desert,  though  invisible.  In  the  reign  of  the 
khalif  Moawiytdi,  it  was  believed  that  this  fabulous 
spot  had  been  discovered  by  an  Arab  who  was  in 
search  of  a  stray  camel ;  and,  on  repeated  occasions 
since,  it  has  caught  the  eye  of  the  traveller  in  the 
desert,  though  always  at  an  immense  distance.  But 
this  delusion  is  easily  explained  by  the  deceitful 
mirage  of  that  region.  Of  the  Adites  and  their  suc- 
ceeding princes,  nothing  certain  is  known,  except  that 
they  were  dispersed  and  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries  by  the  sovereigns  of  Yemen. 

The  tribe  of  Thamud  first  settled  in  Happy  Arabia, 
but  were  expelled  from  that  region,  and  repaired  to 
the  frontiers  of  Syria.  Like  the  Adites,  they  are 
stated  to  have  been  giants  from  ninety  to  one  hundred 
feet  in  height.  Such  was  their  muscular  power,  that, 
with  a  stamp  of  the  foot  in  the  hardest  soil,  they  could  [ 
plant  themselves  knee-deep  in  the  earth.  The  Koran  j 
informs  us  that  "  they  dwelt  in  the  caves  of  the  rocks, 
and  cut  the  mountains  into  houses,  which  remain  to 
this  day."  It  is  curious  that  the  sons  of  Anak,  de^ 
stroyed  by  Joshua,  dwelt  near  the  district  inhabited 
by  these  people.  The  Jewish  rabbinical  accounts 
represent  Japhet  and  bis  son  as  giants.  This  patri- 
arch, they  say,  inherited  an  iron  machine  from  his 
grandfather,  Noah,  every  stroke  of  which,  when  rightly 
aimed,  slew  a  thousand  men,  and,  when  not  aimed  at 
all,  five  hundred.  The  circumstance  of  dwelling  in 
caves  gave  rise  to  the  name  of  Troglodytes  —-  a  Greek 
word  expressive  of  that  mode  of  life.  There  were 
other  Troglodytes  besides  the  children  of  Thamud. 
They  have  been  found,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  in  Abys- 
sinia and  in  L'ezzan,  where  they  have  existed  since 
the  time  of  Pliny. 

The  tribes  of  Tasm  and  Jadis  settled  between  Mecca 
and  Medina,  and  occupied  the  whole  level  country 
of  Yemen,  living  promiscuously  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment.   Their  history  is  buried  in  darkness;  and, 
when  the  Arabs  describe  any  thing  as  of  dubious  au- 
thority, they  call  it  a  "  fable  of  Tasm."    The  extinc- 
tion of  these  tribes,  according  to  the  Koran,  was  very 
miraculous,  and  furnishes  a  signal  example  of  divine  i 
vengeance.    The  posterity  of  Ad  and  Thamud,  we  | 
are  told,  had  abandoned  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  | 
and  relapsed  Into  idolatry.    They  had  been  chastised  I 
with  a  three  years'  drought,  but  their  hearts  were  stili  [ 
hardened.    The  prophet  Hud,  or  Heber,  was  sent  to 
I  reclflim  tl'btn  and  preach  the  unity  of  the  Godhej^  ■ 
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"  O  people  !  "  exclaimed  the  prophet,  "  understand 
and  be  converted,  and  supplicate  reniission  for  your 
sins.  Then  shall  the  heavens  drop  rain,  and  your 
sustenance  shall  be  renewed."  Few  believed ;  and 
thft  overthrow  of  the  idolaters  was  effected  by  a  hot 
and  suffocating  wind,  that  blew  a  week  without  inter- 
mission, accompanied  by  a  terrible  earthquake,  by 
■vlilcb  their  idols  were  broken  to  pieces,  and  their 
nouses  thrown  to  the  ground. 

Lokman  was  a  famous  king  of  the  Adites,  and  lived, 
wc  are  told,  to  the  "  age  of  seven  eagles."  He  escaped 
the  common  calamity,  with  about  sixty  others,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  tribe  called  the  Lesser  Ad.  Bat  these, 
according  to  the  Koran,  were  afterwards,  on  account 
of  their  crimes,  transformed  to  monkeys.  The  prophet 
Hud  returned  to  iladramaset,  and  was  buried  near 
Hasec,  where  a  small  town  still  bears  his  name, 
Among  the  Arabs,  the  name  of  Ad  expresses  the 
same  remolc  age  that  was  signified  among  the  Greeks 
by  that  of  Saturn,  or  Ogyges :  any  thing  of  extreme 
antiquity  is  said  to  be  "  as  old  as  King  Ad." 

History  may  be  thought  to  stoop  from  her  dignity 
in  recording  these  wild  and  fabulous  legends  ;  but  they 
claim  our  notice  from  being  incorporated  with  the 
literature  and  religion  of  the  country.  Not  only  is 
much  of  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  Arabs,  with  their 
maxims,  allusions,  and  proverbs,  founded  on  these 
traditions,  but  the  moral  injunctions  of  the  Koran,  and 
the  sacred  title  of  the  prophet,  are  enforced  by  solemn 
references  to  these  topics.  In  the  estimation  of  a 
-Mussulman,  the  ancient  legends  of  Arabia  are  invested 
with  all  UiR  reverence  of  pious  aud  undoubted  truths. 
They  mix  with  the  national  habits,  and  oltcn  influence 
the  national  character.  The  present  generation  have 
their  faith  strengthened  and  tlieir  duty  taught  by  means 
of  the  fables  of  antiquity. 

In  the  division  of  their  nation  into  tribes,  the  Arabs 
resemble  the  Jews.  From  the  earliest  era,  they  have 
retained  the  distinction  of  separate  and  independent 
families.  This  partition  was  adverse  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  povver  or  political  influence,  but  it  furnishes 
our  chief  guide  into  the  dark  abyss  of  their  antiqui- 
ties. In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Sale  and  Gagnier 
are  enumerated  about  sixty  tribes  of  genuine  Arabs, 
many  of  whom  became  celebrated  long  before  the 
time  of  Mahomet.  Many  Jews  settled  in  Arabia  after 
the  age  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  where  they  fovmcd 
powerful  and  independent  tribes,  and  continued  till 
the  sword  of  the  prophet,  their  Implacable  enemy, 
either  destroyed  or  expelled  them. 

Ishmael  is  one  of  the  most  venerated  among  all  the 
progenitors  of  the  Arabs.  The  scriptural  account  of 
ihis  celebrated  personage  is  brief,  but  simple  and 
affecting.  Ishmael  vVas  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar, 
an  Egyptian  slave.  When  fourteen  years  of  age,  he 
was  supplanted  in  the  affections  of  his  father  by  the 
birth  of  Isaac,  through  whom  the  divine  promises  were 
to  descend.  This  event  made  it  necessary  to  remove 
the  unhappy  female  and  her  child,  who  were  accord- 
ingly sent  forth  to  seek  their  fortune  in  some  of  the 
sunounding  unoccupied  districts.  A  small  supply  of 
provisions  and  a  bottle  of  waior  on  her  shoulder  were 
all  she  carried  from  the  tent  of  her  master. 

Directing  her  steps  toward  hor  native  country, 
Hagar  wandered,  with  the  lad,  in  the  wilderness  of 
Beersheba,  which  was  destitute  of  springs.  Here  her 
scanty  stock  failed,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to  avoid 
famishing      'ri'iper  and  thirst.    She  resigned  herself 


to  despair ;  but  the  feelings  of  the  mother  \v«;re  most' 
acute  than  tho  agonies  of  want.  Unable  to  witness 
the  death  of  lier  son  before  her  face,  she  laid  him 
under  one  of  the  shrubs,  took  an  affecting  leave  of 
him,  and  retired  to  a  distance.  "  And  she  went  and 
sat  her  down  over  against  him  a  good  way  off,  as  it 
were  a  bow-shot,  for  she  said.  Let  me  not  see  the 
death  of  the  child.  And  she  sat  over  against  him, 
and  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept."  At  this  moment,  an 
angel  directed  her  to  a  welt  of  water  close  at  hand, 
and  this  discovery  was  the  means  of  saving  tboir  lives. 
A  promise,  formerly  given,  was  renewed,  thai  Ishmael 
should  become  a  great  nation  —  that  he  was  to  be  a 
wild  man,  his  hand  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him.  The  travellers  continued 
the'""  jOurney  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  and  there 
iook  up  their  residence.  1ti  due  time,  Ishmael  grew 
to  manhood,  and  greatly  disiiagulshed  himself  as  an 
archer,  and  his  mother  took  him  a  wiib  oiii  of  her 
own  land.  Here  the  sacred  vmn-ivtive  breaks  off 
abi'U|)tly,  the  main  object  of  the  wriici'  being  to  follow 
the  history  of  Abraham's  descendants  through  the  line 
of  Isaac. 

The  Arabs,  In  their  version  of  Isbmael's  history, 
have  mixed  up  a  great  deal  of  romance  with  the  nar- 
rative of  Scripture.  They  assert  that  Hejaz  was  the 
district  where  he  settled,  and  that  Mecca,  then  an  arid 
wilderness,  was  the  identical  spot  where  his  life  was 
providentially  saved,  and  where  Hagar  died  and  was 
buried.  The  well  pointed  out  by  the  angel  they 
believe  to  be  the  famous  Zemzem,  of  which  all  piouf 
Mahometans  drink  to  this  day.  To  commemorate  tlie 
miraculous  preservation  of  Ishmael,  tliey  affirm  that 
God  commanded  Abraham  to  build  a  temple,  and  his 
son  to  furnish  tiie  necessary  materials.  By  their  joint 
labors,  the  kaaba^  or  sacred  house,  was  erected,  and 
solemnly  consecrated  by  Abraham.  Its  sliape  and 
substance  were  an  exact  copy  of  Adam's  oratory, 
which  was  constructed  in  heaven,  and  preserved  from 
the  deluge,  to  be  a  model  to  the  venerable  architects 
of  the  kaaba.  The  black  stone  incased  In  the  wall, 
and  which  is  stilt  pressed  with  devotion  by  tlie  lips  of 
every  Mussulman  pilgrim,  was  that  on  which  Abraham 
stood.  It  is  declared  to  have  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
to  have  served  tlie  patriarch  for  a  scaffold,  rising  and 
falling  of  its  own  accord,  as  suited  his  convenience. 
It  was,  at  first,  whiter  than  milk,  but  grew  black  long 
ago  by  ihe  crimes  or  the  kisses  of  so  many  gcnerationti 
of  sinful  worshippers.  The  teuij>le  and  the  well  be- 
came objects  of  general  attraction,  and,  from  the  celeb- 
rity of  the  place,  a  vast  concouree  of  people  flocked 
to  it  from  all  quarters.  Such  was  the  commencement 
of  the  city  and  the  superstitious  fame  of  Mecca,  the 
very  name  of  which  implies  a  place  of  great  resort 
Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  these  traditions,  the 
antiquity  of  the  kaaba  is  unquestionable,  for  its  origin 
ascends  far  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era. 

Ishmael,  according  to  the  Arabian  accounts,  was 
constituted  prince  and  high  priest  of  Mecca,  and,  dur- 
ing half  a  century,  he  pi-eached  to  the  incredulous 
Arabs.  At  his  death,  which  happened  forty-eight 
years  after  that  of  Abraham,  he  was  burled  in  the 
tomb  of  bis  mother,  Hagar.  Between  the  erection  of 
the  kaaba  and  the  birth  of  Mahomet  the  Arabs  reckon 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty  ycai-s-  Tne 
history  of  the  petty  sovereigns  of  Mf<ca,  who  fiilti'i 
up  this  long  interval,  affords  little  w«»  hy  v(  ;i*curd 
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T'f  e  lineage  of  Mahomet  has  been  traced  up  to  Tshvnael 
hv  the  pious  induslry  of  the  Moslem  genealogists. 
One  peculiarity,  by  which  they  pretended  to  distinguish 
the  ancestors  of  the  prophet  from  ail  their  coli;ileral 
trihcs,  was  the  extraordinary  "  |)rophf!tic  Hght that 
was  said  to  iULiminale  their  faces  —  a  symbol  which, 
II  was  beheved,  liad  been  inherited  from  father  to  son 
ever  since  the  days  of  Adam.  Ali  the  progenitors 
of  IVIahuniet,  the  Arabs  affirmed,  bore  this  celestial 
imprint,  which  was  faint  or  splendid  according  to  the 
faith  and  virtues  of  the  individual. 


CHAPTER  CLXVI. 

laoo  B.  C.  to  A.  r.  539. 

Ancient  Kings  of  Arabia  —  Kaldan —  Dulkar- 
nain  —  Dalmcnuar  —  Belkis  Yasasin  —  Ak- 
ran  —  The  Flood  of  El  Arem  —  Asaad  — 
Tohhaa  —  Dunowas. 

The  htstorv  of  Arabia  naturally  divides  itself  into 
llu'ec  periods  —  the  ancient,  the  military,  and  tlie  mod- 
ern. The  tirst  coni[irises  the  events  recorded  previous 
to  the  birth  of  Mahomet ;  and  to  this  period  the  Arabs 
give  the  name  of  the  "  times  of  ignorance."  The 
second  includes  the  wars  of  the  Saracens  and  the 
empire  of  the  klialifs.  The  third  embraces  the  events  i 
from  the  overthrow  of  the  Uhalifate  to  the  present  day. 
The  native  writers  who  treat  of  the  first  period  all 
flourished  before  Mahomet.  Very  little  light  is  thrown 
on  this  obscure  era  by  foreign  historians,  except  at 
long  intervals.  Strabo  tells  us  that  Arabia  the  Happy 
was  divided  into  four  distinct  governments,  and  that 
the  succession  of  their  kings  was  not  fixed  by  royal 
descent.  The  right  extended  to  a  certain  number  of 
privileged  families,  and  the  first  male  child  born  after 
the  commencement  of  a  new  reign  was  regarded  as 
heir  to  tlie  crown.  Agatha rcides,  on  the  contrary, 
affirms  that  the  crown  was  hereditary,  and  that  the 
kings  were  greatly  respected  so  long  as  they  remained 
sliut  up  in  tlicir  palaces,  but  that  the  people  assailed 
them  with  stones  the  moment  they  appeared  in  public, 
and,  after  their  death,  buried  them  in  dunghills.  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  has  recorded  the  same  peculiarity. 

There  seem  to  have  been,  during  this  period,  three 
distinct  governments  or  dynasties  in  Arabia ;  1.  Yemen, 
or  the  kingdom  of  the  Homerites,  or  Hamaryites,  so 
called  from  the  fifth  monarch  of  that  name.  This 
comprised  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  Yenien. 
2.  The  kingdom  of  Hira,  or  the  Arabian  Irak,  the 
capital  of  which  stood  on  the  Euphrates.  3.  The 
kingdom  of  Gassan,  on  the  borders  of  Syria.  The 
sovereigns  of  this  territory  were,  for  a  time,  the  vice- 
roys of  the  Roman  emperors,  as  those  of  Hiro.  were 
viceroys  of  the  monarchs  of  Persia.  The  histories  of 
these  tlirec  kingdoms  are  sometimes  distinct,  sometimes 
mlermingled. 

Kahtan  is  honored  by  the  Arabs  as  the  first  prince 
who  wore  the  crown  of  Yemen,  and  Yarab,  his  son, 
is  celebrated  as  the  first  who  spoke  the  genuine 
Arabic  language.  Saba  built  the  first  capital,  and 
named  It  after  himself.  Hence  the  inhabitants  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Sab<Ean$.  The  history  of  these 
ancient  kings  is  little  more  than  a  catfilogue  of  names. 
Dalkamain^  wno  nas,  oy  soma  writers,  been  errone- 
ously identified  with  AiexandGr  of  Macsdon.  is  a  cel- 


ebrated personage  in  Arabian  story.  We  are  told  thai 
he  marched,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army,  to  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  earth,  vanquished  mighty  na- 
tions and  races  of  giants,  and  captured  cities  with 
walls  and  towers  of  brass  and  copper,  so  brilliant,  that 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  wear  masks  to  save 
them  from  total  blindness  !  Dulmenaar^  his  successor, 
according  to  the  same  authorities,  carried  his  arnio 
westward  into  the  central  regions  of  Africa,  where  he 
constructed  a  chain  of  lighthouses,  to  guide  his  march 
across  the  desert.  Hence  arose  his  name,  which 
means  "  Lord  of  the  Watchlowers."  Cis  son,  we  arri 
told,  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  Tangier,  on  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  whole 
continent  of  Africa.  Vuladsaar,  or  the  "  Lord  of 
Terror,"  is  renowned  as  the  conqueror  of  the  Blem- 
mycs,  a  nation  of  monsters  without  heads,  and  having 
eyes  and  mouths  in  their  breasts.  These  people  are 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  the  geographer  Mela, 
who  place  them  in  Abyssinia  and  South  Africa. 

J^elkis^  a  female  sovereign  of  Yemen,  was,  jiccord- 
ing  to  the  Arabs,  the  famous  queen  of  Sheba,  or  Saba, 
who  visited  and  afterwards  married  Solomon,  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  her  reign.  The  story  is  related 
in  the  Arabian  histories  with  such  romantic  embellish- 
ments, as  to  resemble  rather  a  fairy  tale  than  an  epi- 
sode in  serious  narrative.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
subdued  by  the  Jewish  monarch,  who  discovered  her 
retreat  among  the  mountains  by  means  of  a  lapwing 
winch  he  had  despatched  in  search  of  water  during 
his  progress  through  Arabia.  The  Abyssinians,  on 
the  other  hand,  claim  the  queen  of  Sheba  as  one  of 
their  own  sovereigns,  and  have  preserved  the  records 
of  a  dynasty  alleged  to  have  been  descended  from  her 
union  with  Solomon. 

Ynsmii),  surnamed  NasMrelnaim,  or  the  "  Opulent," 
from  his  immense  wealth,  had  the  reputation  of  being 
a  magnificent  and  warlike  prlnco.  His  ambition  is 
said  to  have  carried  him  into  the  unexplored  deserts 
of  the  west  of  Africa;  but  the  whirlwinds  of  moving 
sand  compelled  him  to  return  after  losing  a  great  part 
of  his  army.  To  commemorate  this  disaster,  ho 
ordered  a  brazen  statue  to  l,e  erected  on  a  pedestal  of 
stone,  with  an  inscription  importing  that  this  spot  was 
the  limit  of  his  progress,  and  that  none  could  go  be- 
yond h  without  destruction.  The  military  achieve- 
ments of  Shamar,  called,  also,  Yarask,  or  the  "  Trem- 
ulous," from  a  palsy  to  which  he  was  subject,  resemble 
those  of  his  predecessors.  He  made  war  upon  Pei"sia, 
subdued  Khorasan,  Sogdiana,  and  other  provinces,  and 
is  said  to  have  given  his  name  to  the  city  of  Samar- 
eand.  He  perished,  with  his  whole  army,  while  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  desert  toward  Chinese  Tartary. 

The  reign  of  Akram  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in 
Arabian  histoiy,  on  account  of  the  political  change;! 
alleged  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  catastrophe 
called  the  "Flood  of  El  Arem."  The  Mahometan 
writers  dwell  at  great  length  on  this  event,  which  they 
embellish  with  a  variety  of  fabulous  circumstances. 
The  following  appear  to  be  the  facts  :  The  territory  of 
Saba,  though  naturally  fertile,  had  been  laid  waste  by 
the  mountain  torrents,  which  destroyed  the  houses, 
harvests,  and  vineyards.  In  order  to  oppose  a  barrier 
to  these  ruinous  floods,  one  of  the  kings,  Saba,  or 
Lokman,  constructed  a  huge  mole  or  dike  across  the 
valley,  at  the  extremity  of  the  adjacent  ridge  of  moun 
tains.  It  was  built  of  solid  masonry,  the  blocks  ot 
marble  being  cemented  with  bit\tmf  n,  and  clamped 
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with  iron  bars.  It  rose  to  a  great  height  above  the 
city  of  Mareb,  and  was  deemed  by  tire  inhabitants  so 
stjong,  that. many  of  them  built  their  houses  on  its 
dides.  By  this  dike,  the  valley,  to  the  extent  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  miles,  was  converted  into  a  lake  one  hundred 
and  twrjtv  feet  in  depth,  which  received  the  waters 
of  seven; s'--eams.  A  great  number  of  sluices  con- 
ducted the  wat'^'  of  this  lake  to  the  fields,  gardens, 
and  houses,  of  the  inhabitants.  Mareb  thus  became, 
in  the  language  of  Pliny,  the  mistress  of  cities,  and 
a  diadem  on  the  brow  of  the  universe. 

This  golden  age  of  Arabian  antiquity  is  a  favorite 
theme  with  the  poets  and  hisloriaris  of  that  nation,  who 
give  the  most  glowing  descriptions  of  the  fields  and 
forests  of  Saba  —  its  beaulif'ul  gardens,  orciiards,  arid 
edifices.  A  good  horseman,  we  are  told,  could  scarce- 
ly ride  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  tliis  cultivated 
country  in  less  than  a  month;  and  a  traveller  might 
wander  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  without  feeling 
the  heat  of  the  sun;  for  the  thick  foliago  of  the  trees 
afforded  a  continuous  shade.  Its  luxuries  were  pro- 
verbial. A  pure  air,  a  serene  sky —  wealth,  without  its 
cares  and  inconveniences — all  conspired  to  render 
Mareb  the  abode  of  every  blessing  that  can  make  life 
agreeable.-  The  capital,  we  are  told  by  a  Turkish 
geographer,  was  distinguished  by  twelve  peculiarities, 
not  less  attractive  than  its  abundant  streams  and  deli- 
cious fruits.  Neither  serpents,  flies,  nor  troublesome 
.insects  of  any  sort,  were  to  be  found  in  it.  Strangers 
infested  with  vermin,  particularly  the  third  plague  of 
the  Egj'ptians,  no  sooner  entered  the  city,  than  they 
were  relieved.  None  of  the  citizens  were  liable  to 
disease.  The  sick,  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  from  other 
quarters  might  all  be  restored  by  bathing  in  its  waters. 
No  change  of  dress  was  necessary,  such  was  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate.  Women  never  lost  the  charms 
of  youth  and  virginity,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  suf- 
ferings denounced  in  the  primeval  curse. 

All  these  imaginary  felicities,  however,  depended  on 
the  strength  and  preservation  of  the  mound  which 
confined  the  waters  of  the  lake.  At  length,  after 
having  stood  firm  for  seventeen  hundred  years,  as  we 
are  told,  the  effect  of  time  and  the  weight  of  the 
water  began  insensibly  to  undermine  its  foundations. 
The  king  was  apprized  of  his  danger  by  soothsayers 
and  interpreteis-  of  dreams  and  omens,  who  announced, 
by  many  teri'ible  signs  and  prodigies,  the  approaching 
devastation  of  Mareb.  The  incredulous  prince  dis- 
regarded every  admonition,  till,  on  a  sudden,  the  mound 
burst  from  its  foundations,  the  waters  overwhehned 
the  country,  destroying  the  fields,  towns,  and  villages, 
and  reducing  the  whole  fertile  province  of  Saba  to  a 
state  of  desolation.  Such  is  the  Arabian  tale  of  the 
flood  of  El  Avem. 

As  the  Sabceans  were  a  proud  and  idolatrous  race, 
the  Khoran  describes  this  disaster  as  a  judicial  punish- 
ment from  Heaven.  "  Wherefore  we  sent  against 
them  the  inundation  of  El  Arem,  and  we  changed 
their  double  gardens  into  gardens  producing  bitter 
fruit.  This  we  gave  because  they  were  ungrateful." 
The  Arabian  poets  lamented  this  calamity  in  verse, 
and  two  elegies  on  the  subject  have  been  preserved 
among  the  ancient  monuments  of  their  literature. 
The  tradition  still  exists  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Yemen,  one  of  whom  described  to  a  recent  traveller 
the  ruins  of  the  wall  on  the  sides  of  the  two  mountains. 
The  date  of  the  occurrence  may  be  placed  in  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 


Asaad  Ahucarb^  in  the  second  century,  acquired  the 
fame  of  a  great  conqueror.  He  marched  at  the  head 
of  a  force  which  Oriental  hyperbole  has'  magnified 
into  a  thousand  standards,  each  followed  by  a  thousand 
men.  Taking  the  route  of  Balkh,  he  proceeded  to 
the  frontiers  of  Thibet,  where  he  lefl  a  division  oi 
twelve  thousand  Arabs,  and  continued  his  march  to 
the  borders  of  China.  He  is  said  to  Imve  penetrated 
into  this  empire,  and,  after  plundering  the  cities  in  all 
directions,  returned  with  immense  booty,  by  the  wa.y 
of  India  to  Yemen,  having  consumed  seven  years  in 
this  great  expedition.  The  whole  story  might  pass 
for  a  fable,  but  for  ihe  fact  that  an  ancient  inscription 
has  been  found  in  Bokhara,  recording  the  march  bt 
the  Arabian  army  through  that  country- 

Tohhaa  el  Ashgnr  (A.  D.  297)  is  distinguished  foy 
havitig  einbraccd  the  Jewish  religion.  .During  the 
wars  waged  against  the  Jews  by  Vespasian,  Titus, 
and  Adi'ian,-a  ru.]mbcr  of  these  people  fled  from  Pal- 
estine and  Syria,  and  settled  near  Medina,  where  they 
increased  to  a  numerous  colony.  Being  oppressed  by 
the  Arab  governor,  they  put  hlra  to  death.  Tobbaa 
marched  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  thousand  men 
to  avenge  this  insult.  He  laid  siege  to  Medina,  and 
threittened  to  exterminate  all  the  Jewish  inhabitants. 
But  two  rabbis,  we  are  told,  convinced  him  of  the 
danger  of  violating  a  place  which  was  under  the  spe- 
cial protection  of  Heaven,  and  destined  to  become  the 
future  asylum  of  a  great  prophet.  By  these  repre- 
sentations, Medina  was  saved  from  destruction,  and 
the  king  was  induced  to  change  his  religion.  He  im- 
mediately abandoned  the  worship  of  idols,  and  con- 
formed to  the  law  of  Moses,  On  his  return  to  Yemen, 
he  carried  with  him  a  number  of  Jews,  whom  he 
advanced  to  places  of  trust  and  authority. 

The  Arabs,  however,  opposed  the  introduction  of  a 
strange  religion,  and  refused  obedience  to  a  sovereign 
who  had  abandoned  the  faith  of  his  ancestors.  The 
dispute  was  at  length  referred  to  the  ordeal  of  a  sub- 
terranean fire,  in  a  cavern  near  Sanaa,  to  which  the 
people  had  been  accustomed,  from  time  immemorial, 
to  submit  all  controversies. .  The  Jewish  rabbis,  we 
are  told,  entered  the  fiery  grotto  with  the  Bible  sus- 
pended from  their  necks,  and  came  out  unhurt  by  the 
flames,  while  the  idols  of  Yemen,  and  the  persons  by 
whom  they  were  carried,  were  instantly  consumed. 
Thus  Judaism  was  declared  1o  be  the  true  religion. 

Dimowafi  (A.  P.  480)  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  kings  of  Yemen  ;  but  his  bigoted  attacliment  to 
the,Iewish  faitli  rendered  him  an  intolerable  persecutor. 
The  Christians,  especially,  suffered  from  his  severity. 
The  inhabitants  of  Nejeran,  who  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  a  Syrian,  and  had  a  bishop  of  their 
own,  were  doomed  to  indiscriminate  extermination 
Refusing  to  abjure  their  creed,  they  were  thrust  into  a 
pit  filled  with  combustibles,  which  were  set  on  fire 
In  this  manner,  twenty  thousand,  of  them  suffered 
martyrdom.  The  "  Lord  of  the  Burning  Pit "  is  the 
terrible  title  which  this  inhuman  act  procured  for 
Dunowas.  The  fidelity  of  the  martyrs,  or  the  "  Breth- 
ren of  the  Pit,"  is  commended  in  the  Koran,  where 
an  anathema  is  pronounced  on  their  persecutor.  '  One 
of  the  few  Christians  who  escaped-  applied  to  the 
nayash  or  Christian  king  of  Abyssinia,  and  urged  him 
to  make  war  u[)on  the  king  of  Yemen,  in  revenge  for 
this  cruelty.  He  complied,  and  despatched  an  army 
of  seventy  thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  his 
son  Aryat,  enjoining  it  upon  him  to  put  to  death  evfrj? 
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,r<iW,  and  lay  waste  the  country.  Aryat  landed  at 
Aden,  and  burnt  his  ships,  as  a  signal  to  his  troops  that 
they  must  conquer  or  perish.  The  Arabs,  weakened 
by  dissensions,  and  attacked  unexpectedly,  were 
routed  with  great  slaughter.  Dunowas  fled,  and, 
finding  inmseTf  pursued,  he  spurred  his  horse  to  a 
rocky  precipice,  and  threw  himself  into  the  ocean, 
(A.  D.  529.) 


CHAPTEK  CLXVII. 

A.  D.  529  to  605. 

The  Abyssinian  Conquest  of  Yemen  —  Reign 
of  Ahmha —  War  of  the  Elephant  —  Per- 
sian Conquest  of  Yemen. 

The- vengeance  of  the  Christians  proved  fatal  to 
the  independence  of  Yemen.  Two  princess  of  the 
Hamaryite  line  made  an  unsuccessful  struggle  to  re- 
gain the  sovereignty  ;  but  that  ancient  dynasty  had 
lost  the  sceptre  forever,  and.it  was  now  transferred  to 
the  hand  of  an  Abyssinian  conqueror.  Such  is  the 
Arabian  account ;  but  the  chi'onicles  of  Abyssinia 
mention  an  earlier  expedition  across  tlie  Rerl  Sea,  in 
327,  which  resulted  in  the  snbingation  of  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  ihe  couiiti'v  ri^oiig  the  coast,  and  the 
3Stablishment  of  an  Abyssinian  colony  there.  The 
final  subjugation  of  Yemen,  however,  is  that  recounted 
as  above  in  the  native  chronicles  of  Arabia, 

A^  a  reward  for  his  victory,  Aryat  was  made  vice- 
roy of  Yemen;  but  the  turbulent  and  artful  policy  of 
AbraiCa,  an  officer  in  the  expedition,  and  formerly  a 
slave  to  a  Roman  merchant,  shortened  his  reign. 
Supported  by  a  portion  of  the  army,  he  revolted  and 
offered  battle  to  his  superior.  The  dread  of  a  civil 
war  induced  them  to  decide  the  dispute  by  single 
combat,  in  which  Aryat  was  treacheiwsly  stabbed  by 

slave,  but  not  before  he  had  wounded  his  antagonist 
,n  [he  face,  whicii  gave  him  the  surname  of  El  Ash- 
ram, ■  or  the  Slit-nosed,  The  nayash  threatened  to 
punish  llic  rebel,  iuul  made  a  vow  to  drag  iiim  from 
bis  fhronc  by  the  hair,  to  tranqile  his  dominion  under 
foot,  find  dve  his  spear  in  his  blood.  Abraha  seems 
to  have  paid  little  regard  to  these  menaces,  and  con- 
ceived an  ingenious  plan  for  accomplishing  their  ful- 
filment without  danger  to  himself.  He  filled  two 
sacks  with  earth,  cut  off  two  locks  of  his  hair,  which, 
with  a  small  vial  of  his  blood,  he  enclosed  in  a  rich 
casket,  perfumed  with  musk,  and  despatched  to  his 
master,  expressing  a  hope  that  the  royal  pleasure 
would  be  satisfied  with  this  easy  mode  of  punishment. 
The  nayash  was  pacified,  and  the  usurper  was  con- 
firmed in  his  new  dignity. 

Abruha  apjjlied  his  efforts  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Arabs  to  Christianity.  Among  other  structures  with 
wliich  he  adorned  his  capital,  was  a  chureli  of  such 
magnificence,  that  we  are  cissiU'ed  it  had  no  equal  at 
that  time  in  the  world.  A  huge  pt:uri  was  placed  on 
the  side  of  the  altar,  which  an  Arabian  author  informs 
us  was  so  brilliant  that  In  the  darkest  night  it  served 
the  purpose  of  a  lamp.  The  object  of  Abraha  was  to 
make  Sanaa  the  Jerusalem  of  Arabia,  the  holy  city, 
to  which  all  pilgrims  were  in  future  to  resort  instead 
of  Mecca.  This  kindled  the  indignant  zeal  of  the 
idolaters;  more  especially  of  the  hereditary  guar- 
dians of  the  kanba,  who  saw  in  the  popularity  of  the 
Christian  temple  the  downfall  of  their  own  greatness. 
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On  the  night  of  a  solemn  festiv  l,  two  Arabs  com- 
mitted a  profane  act  of  sacrilegt  in  the  church,  and 
fled  to  Mecca,  Abraha  vowed  a  ten-ible  retaliation, 
declaring  that  not  a  stone  of  that  city  should  remain 
upon  another.  An  army  of  forty  thousand  men  was 
raised,  and  Abraha  took  the  command  in  person, 
riding  on  a  white  elephant  of  prodigious  size  an<' 
beauty. 

The  appearance  of  this  formidable  host  before  the 
sacred  city  struck  a  general  consternation  into  the 
inhabitants,  who  were  quite  unprepared  for  dciftmce. 
Abdolmotalleb,  the  prince  and  pontiff  of  Mecca,  from 
whom  the  invaders  had  taken  two  hundred  camels, 
repaired  to  their  cimp,  wIku-o  ho  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  honorable  distinction.  "  I  come,"  said 
he,  'Mo  demand  restitution  of  my  cattle."  "Why 
not,'^  asked  Abraha,  "  implore  my  clemency  in  favor 
of  your  temple?"  "The  camels  are  my  own,"  re- 
plied the  Meccan  chief ;  "the  kaaba  belongs  to  the 
gods,  and  they  will  defend  it.  Many  kings  ,  have  at- 
tempted its  destruction,  but  their  ruin  or  defeat  has 
preserved  it  from  sacrilege." 

The  camels  were  restored,  but  the  temple  was 
left  under  the  protection  of  its  own  sanctity.  Tlie 
pontiff  retired  with  lhe  citizens  to  the  mountains  and  j 
fortresses  in  the  vicinity.  Abraha  advanced  on  his 
huge  elephant  to  attack  the  city,  but  neitlier  violence 
nor  entreaty  could  force  the  animal  to  enter  the  con- 
secrated walls.  In  any  other  direction,  toward  Syria 
or  Yemen,  it  would  move  with  the  grea'est  alacrity, 
but  not  a  single  step  towards  the  kaaha.  The  (Hher 
elephants,  thirteen  in  number,  showed  the  same  re- 
luctance to  commit  sacrilege,  and  always  knelt  down 
when  turned  to  that  quarter.  A  miiucle  at  length  re- 
lieved the  city.  An  innumerable  army  of  birds,  Ijkp 
a  dense  cloud,  suddenly  appeared  from  the  sea-coast, 
hovering  over  the  Abyssinians.  Each  carried  a  stone 
in  his  bill,  and  another  in  each  claw  :  these  they  let 
fall  on  the  lieads  of  the  besiegers  with  such  force,  as 
to  crush  thein  all  to  death,  with  the  exccpiion  of  a 
small  number,  who  afterwards  perished  in  the  desert. 
Al)raha  alone  reached  Sanaa,  "  quaking  like  a  chicken," 
according  to  the  history  which  records  tliis  wonderful 
narrative.    Ho  soon  after  died  of  a  loathsome;  disease. 

This  event  is  called  the  War  of  the  Elephant.  It 
is  a  weii-known  epoch  in  Mahometan  history,  as  il 
happened  in  the  year'  of  the  prophet's  birth,  (A. 
56!).)  Tlie  Koran  relales  this  tale  of  tlie  defeat  of  the 
"  Masters  of  the  Elephant,"  by  a  miraculous  flock  ot. 
birds,  which  cast  upon  them  "stones, of  baked  chiy.' 
It  is  difficuh  to  understand  how  a  legend  so  extrava' 
gant,  relating  to  a  period  of  time  so  well  ascertained, 
could  have  gained  the  degree  of  credit  which  has  beim 
attached  to  this  narrative.  Stripped  of  its  super- 
natural embellishments,  this  memorable  event  will 
perhaps  be  found  to  consist  simply  of  a  religions 
expedition  against  Mecca.  The  marvellous  defeat  of 
the  Abyssinians  may  have  been  owing  to  the  valor  of 
their  enemies,  and  the  stones  which  overwhelmed 
them,  were  probably  hurled  by  tiie  hands  of  expert 
slingers. 

Abraha  was  succeeded  (A.  D.  589)  by  his  sons 
Yacsum  and  Masruk.  Their  debaucheries  and  op- 
pressions alienated  the  loyalty  of  the  Arabs,  and 
raised  a  competitor  in  the  person  of  Seiph,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  last  of  the  Hamaryite  princes.  He  applied 
for  aid  to  Kbosrou,  king  of  Persia,  whose  wealth  and 
magnificence  were  then  unrivalled  in  the  East.  The 
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Arabian  found  him  in  his  hall  of  audience,  surrounded 
by  the  officers,  musicians,  and  ladies  of  the  court.  Of 
these  la3l  there  were  twelve  thousand,  "  every  one 
equal  to  the  moon  in  beauty."  A  huge  crown,  com- 
posed of  the  most  costly  pearls  and  jewels,  and  com- 
pared, by  the  histuriius  of  tliese  events,  to  a  measure 
containing  six  bushels  of  wheat,  was  suspended  over 
the  throne  by  a  golden  chain  froni  the  ceiling,  the 
weight  being  far  too  great  for  the  royal  brows  to  sup- 
port. It  was  covered  with  a  veil,  which  was  never 
removed  except  on  state  occasions. 
I  Khosrou  Ustened  with  indifference  to  the  invitations 
I  of  the  suppliant  prince;  "Thy  land,"  said  he,  "is 
distant,  and  barren.  Its  only  productions  are  sheep 
and  camels.  These  we  want  not,  nor  can  they  tempt 
the  Persians  to  so  fruitless  on  enterprise."  He  then 
ordered  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  and  an  elegant 
robe  to  be  given  to  Seiph.  The  wily  Arab  imraedi- 
ii'-cly  threw  the  gold  to  the  slaves,  and  the  crowds  in 
the  street,  saying  to  tiie  astonished  monarch,  "Of 
wliat  use  are  the  gold  and  jewels  of  Persia  to  me  t 
The  hills  of  my  own  country  are  gold,  and  its  dust  is 
silver."  Tiiis  appeal  to  the  avarice  of  the  Persian 
had  better  success.  Khosrou  ordered  a  levy  1o  be 
made  of  all  the  condemned  criminals  witliin  his  do- 
miaiotis,  amounting  to  thirty-six  hundred  men.  "  If 
they  conquer  these  regions,"  said  he,  "it  will  add  to 
my  territory  ;  if  they  perish,  ibey  will  only  suffer  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes." 

With  these  auxiliaries,  Seiph  returned  to  Arabia, 
and  a  battle  was  fought  near  Aden,  where  Masruk  fell 
by  an  arrow  from  the  hand  of  Wehraz,  a  Persian 
nobleman,  who  commanded  the  expedition.  This  vic- 
tory diffiised  universal  joy  among  the  Arabs.  The 
conqueror  took  possession  of  Sanaa,  where  he  put  ali 
the  Abyssinians  to  death,  and  planted  the  Persian 
standard  on  its  walls.  He  threw  down  the  arch  of 
one  of  die  gutes,  that  the  proud  banner  of  Khosrou 
might  not  be  lowered  in  marching  into  the  city.  Seiph 
was  m;ide  viceroy  in  the  name  of  the  Persian  king, 
and  compelled  to  pav  an  annual  tribuie.  His  cruel- 
lies toward  the  Abyssinians  occasioned  a  conspiracy, 
ai.d  after  a  reign  of  four  years  he  was  waylaid  and 
assassinated  by  a  slave.  Wehraz  inflicted  a  cruel 
retaliation  by  putting  to  death  every  man  with  the  dark 
Kkin  and  crisped  hair  of  Ethiopia. 

From  this  period  (A.  D.  605)  until  the  establishment 
of  the  Mahometan  power,  Yemen  was  governed  by 
Persian  viceroys,  who  bore  the  title  of  emirs.  Had 
Abraha  succeeded  in  capturing  Mecca  and  demolish- 
ing tJie  kaaba,  he  would  probably  have  established  the 
Christian  worship  on  its  ruins.  Arabia  might  then 
have  acknowledged  tlie  religion  of  the  West,  and 
quietly  submitted  to  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  witliout 
undergoing  the  shock  of  a  revolution  which  changed 
the  civil  and  religious  state  of  half  the  world. 


CHAPTER  CLXVIII. 

A.  0.  200  to  633. 

The  Kingdom  of  Ilira  —  Malek  —  Jodaimah 
Amru  —  Nooman  —  Mondar  —  The  Gas- 
sanite  Arabs. 

The  Arab  kingdom  of  Hira,  m  Irak,  was  founded 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  by  a  part  of 


the  dispersed  tribes  which  the  flood  of  El  Arem  had 
compelled  to  abandon  Yemen,  Tlie  throne  of  the 
Araacidse  still  subsisted  in  Persia,  but  in  circumstances  - 

of  such  feebleness  and  disunion,  as  invited  the  wan- 
dcrein  ^f  the  desert  to  take  possession  of  Irak,  whicn 
they  found  without  any  regular  government  or  means 
of  defence.    Malek,  their  leader,  fixed  at  first  the  scat 
of  his  new  kingdom  at  Anbur,  on  the  Euphrates.  It 
was  afterwards  transierred  to  Hira,  a  eily  lower  down 
the  river,  by  Amru,  the  third  prince  of  this  dynasty,  l 
The  history  of  these  sovereigns  offers  iiitio  that  is  j 
worthy  of  notice.    War  was  their  incessant  occujia-  i 
tiori,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  only  one  of  them 
died  whhin  his  own  territories.    Malek  established  the 
Arabian  idolatry  throughout  his  dominions.    He  was 
slain  accidentally  with  an  arrow,  while  wandering  in 
disguise  from  his  palace  to  observe  wliat  was  passing 
in  the  city. 

Jodaimah,  surnamed  Al  Ahrash,  or  the     Leper,'*'*  \ 
extended  his  authority  into  some  parts  of  Hejaz  and  \ 
Yemen.    He  introduced  I'egular  discipline  among  his  ! 
troops,  whi(d!  gave  him  great  advantsiges  over  the  des- 
idiory  tactics  of  iiis  ailversaries.     We  are  told  that  he 
employed  lamps  in  his  nocturnal  marches,  and  was 
the  iirst  Arab  that  used  the  balisla,  a  military  engine 
for  throwing  stones  and  arrows.  : 

Ho  was  captured  by  the  treachery  of  Zabba,  an 
Arab  princess  of  Mesopotamia,  who  ordered  him  to 
be  bled  to  death  by  opening  the  veins  of  his  arms. 
Amru,  his  nephew,  succeeded  him,  and  avenged  his 
death  by  the  following  stratagem ;  He  despatched 
Kosair,  his  confidential  servant,  in  the  disguise  of  a 
merchant,  with  a  large  caravan,  to  Khadr,  a  itronglv 
fortified  city,  wh^re  Zabba  resided  in  her  palace. 
Some  authors  affirm  that  to  excite  pity,  like  Zopyrus, 
he  mutilated  himself  by  cutting  off  his  nose.  He 
pretended  to  have  brought  rich  merchandise,  which  he 
wished  to  show  to  the  princes.s,  and  the  gates  were 
thrown  open  to  him  without  sus[iicion.  The  Jading  of  1 
his  camels  consisted  of  two  thousand  large  bales  of  ! 
hair-cloth,  each  of  which  concealed  two  armed  men, 
who,  on  a  given  signal,  surrounded  the  [)alace,and  put 
all  to  slaughter.  Zabba  fell  amidst  the  massacre;  and 
her  territories  were  incorporated  into  the  kingdom  of 
Hira. 

Nooman  I.  (A.  D.  400)  distinguished  himself  by  his 
conquests  in  Syi'ia.  The  immense  spoils  which  he 
collected  in  that  country  enabled  him  to  adorn  his 
capital  with  gardens,  vineyards,  groves,  and  hunting- 
parks,  not  inferior  to  those  of  Mareb.  The  Euphrates 
was  covered  with  his  boats  and  pleasure  barges,  and 
his  parks  were  richly  stocked  with  gazelles  and 
other  animals  for  the  ctia.^^e.  To  the  core  of  this 
prince  the  Persian  monarch  Yezdijird  intrusted  the 
education  of  his  son  and  successor.  For  the  accom- 
modation of  his  royal  pupil,  Nooman  erected  that 
magnificenf  pile  of  buildings  called  Kluwarnak,  or  the 
"  Palace  of  Delights,"  which  the  Arabian  writers  have 
described  as  altogether  unrivalled  in  elegance  and 
splendor.  But  the  anfortunnle  archilecl,  Sennamar, 
having  incautiously  declared  that  be  could  build  still 
better,  Nooman  ordered  him  to  be  cast  headlong  from 
one  of  the  lofdest  towere.  Hence  arose  a  proverbial 
expression  applied  to  a  person  ungmtefully  recom- 
pensed— He  has  met  with  the  reward  of  Senna- 
mEir."  The  Arabs  esteemed  this  palace  one  of  thi? 
wonders  of  the  world.  A  single  stone,  we  are  told, 
secured  the  whole  structure,  f  ^d  the  coJir  of  the  wali.^ 
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vafied  frequently  during  the  day.  Nooman  is  said  to 
nave  become  a  convert  to  Christianity,  after  which 
he  abdicated  his  throne,  and  retired  to  moralize  on  the 
vanity  and  evanescence  of  all  sublunary  grandeur. 

Mondar  III.  (A.  D.  520)  was  a  bold  and  enterprising 
ioldier.  He  was  an  ally  of  Kai  Kobad  of  Persia,  and 
assisted  him  with  an  army  of  150,000  men  in  his  inva- 
sion of  tho  Roman  territory.  "  For  fifty  years,"  says 
Procojnus,  "  lio  harassiiil  the  Romans,  from  Egypt  to 
Mesoi)o!(miia,  pillaging  the  country,  burning  the  cities, 
and  capturing  iunneuse  numbersof  prisoners,  whom  he 
sold  for  large  suitis  of  money.  lie  made  his  innKtds 
so  suddenly  that  he  had  time  to  retreat  hel'ore  any 
general  was  apprised  of  his  attack,  or  could  pursue 
him  with  advantage.  He  captured  many  Roman  offi- 
cers, and  obtained  great  wealth  by  their  ransom.  In 
short,  he  was  the  most  .troublesome  of  all  the  enemies 
of  the  empire." 

The  other  kings  of  Hira  are  not  distinguished  in 
history,  if  we  except  an  anecdote  related  of  Noo- 
man  III.  This  prinne,  originally  a  tyrant  and  an  Idol- 
ater, is  said  to  have  heen  converted  to  Christianity  by 
witnessing  the  devoted  friendship  of  a  Christian  Arab 
who  had  pledged  hiuisolf,  as  Pythias  did  to  Damon,  to 
suffer  a  punishment  designed  for  his  friend,  should  the 
latter  iliil  to  return  at  the  time  appointed.  The  king, 
struck  with  this  heroic  magnanimity,  pardoned  both 
the  criminal  and  his  surety,  and  embraced  the  religion 
which  had  been  cajiable  of  inspiring  such  noble  sen- 
timents. Under  Mondar  F.,  the  kingdom  of  Hira 
was  invaded  and  subdued  by  the  Mahometans,  (A.  D. 
633 ;)  after  which  its  history  became  incorporated  with 
that  of  its  Moslem  conijuerors. 

The  Gassanite  Arabs  were  a  colony  of  the  dispersed 
tribes,  which  migrated  northward  into  the  territory 
of  Damascus,  where  they  ibunded  a  dynasty  called  the 
kings  of  (rassan,  from  the  name  of  the  valley  in 
which  they  first  settled.  This  monarchy  conliiiur'd 
about  six  centuries,  from  A.  D.  ^7  to  636.  It  lias  been 
but  slightly  noticed  by  the  Arabian  writers,  as  the  Gas- 
sanite kings  were  Christians,  and  dependent  upon  the 
Roman  empire.  They  erected  many  churches  and  mon- 
asteries, and  were  often  at  war  with  the  kings  of  Per- 
sia and  Hira.  We  learn  from  St.  Paul,  that  in  his  time 
Damascus  was  ruled  by  an  Arabian  king  named  Ai-e- 
tas  or  Hareth.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
a  tribute  was  demanded  by  the  king  of  Persia  from 
the  Syrian  Arabs  of  Gassan.  These  people,  trusting 
to  the  protection  of  their  Itoman  allies,  not  only  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  demand,  but  invaded  the 
Persian  dominions,  captured  the  king,  and  put  him  to 
death,  with  all  his  attendants.  This  indignity  was 
dreadfnlly  retaliated  upon  the  Gassanides  by  his  son 
Sliahpoor,  who  ravaged  their  whole  country  from  the 
desert  to  Alep|)o.  Finally,  the  kingdom  of  Gassan, 
like  that  of  Hiia,  was  extinguished  by  the  first  Ma- 
hometan conquerors. 


CHAPTER  CLXIX. 
Jkaracter  of  the  ancient  Arabs —  Their  Wars 
—  Commerce,  Traffic,  and  Productions. 

The  distinction  of  two  great  classes  Is  strongly 
marked  In  the  character  and  habits  of-  the  Arabs. 
Che  natives  of  the  desert  who  follow  a  pastoral  and 
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predatory  life,  regard  themselves  as  a  race  separate 
from  the  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towm,  who  live  by 
agriculture  and  trade.  The  former  have  a  variety  of 
names  by  which  they  designate  themselves,  all  ex- 
pressive of  their  peculiar  mode  of  life.  They  are 
called  the  PeopU  of  the  Rock,  the  Dwellers  in 
Tci'/s,  the  Inhabitants  nf  /.he  Desert,  Bedouins,  »fec. 
All  the  other  classes,  who  are  fixed  in  local  habitations, 
or  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  Industry,  are  called 
Dwellers  in  Clay  IIousi's.  Tln-ough  all  antiquity,  this 
characteristic  distinction  has  remained  Inviolate  ;  and 
it  contiiuies  In  force  at  ihe  pi'esent  day,  as  strongly 
marked  as  it  was  four  thor4;Mi(l  voai-s  ago. 

The  pastoral  tribes  he'd  in  r,ontempt  all  the  peace- 
ful and  mechanical  ar's.  Their  main  emplovment 
was  the  lending  of  their  flocks,  which  constituted  ihcir 
principal  wealth,  and  supplied  all  their  domestic 
necessities.  They  held  little  intercourse  "  with  the 
world  around  theni,  but  their  habits  of  sobriety  raised 
them  above  the  artificial  wants  of  more  refined  and 
civilized  neighbors.  It  was  their  constant  boast  that 
little  was  required  to  maintain  a  man  who  lived  after 
the  Hedouin  fashion.  Their  chief  nourishmentconsisted 
of  dates  and  milk.  The  camel,  the  most  connrion  and 
the  most  valuable  of  all  their  possessions,  combined 
a  host  of  useful  commodities.  This  animal  served  as 
food,  as  a  beast  of  burden,  and  its  long  hair,  which 
fell  off  annually,  was  manufactured  into  cloth.  While 
food  and  raiment  were  thus  supplied  by  the  spontane- 
ous gift  of  nature,  the  Arab  envied  not  the  tenants  of 
the  more  fertile  regions  around  him.  The  love  of  liberty 
was  stronger  among  these  people  than  the  desire  ol 
wealth  ;  and  the  passion  for  foreign  luxuries,  which  has 
proved  so  fatal  to  other  countries,  has  never  changed 
the  patriarchal  manners  of  the  roving  Arabians. 

The  national  character  was  little  affected  by  th 
external  connections  of  the  people.  Their  love  of  in- 
dependence was  attended  '\  ith  certain  baneful  effects  on 
society.  It  engendered  pride,  and  a  h)ve  of  war  and 
rai>ine.  The  Arabs  cher!sli(>d  an  unsocial  disdain  of 
all  foreigners.  Their  hostilities  recognized  no  distinc- 
tions. Their  only  rule  was  their  own  advantage,  and 
wherever  this  led  them,  they  attacked  friends  and  foe.s 
without  scruple.  As  they  made  no  difierencc  between 
war  and  pillage,  the  act  of  robbery  by  armed  force 
was  confounded  with  the  rights  of  conquest.  Theit 
fierce  temperament,  which  waged  war  against  all  the 
world,  was  in  no  degree  mitigated  in  their  domestic 
broils.  Though  the  strictest  probity  and  honor  reigned 
amidst  their  tents  when  their  passions  were  unruffled, 
their  wrath  under  provocation  burned  with  dotible  fury, 
and  in  their  sanguinarj'  feuds  the  voice  of  law  and 
humanity  was  disregarded.  The  civil  wars  of  the 
Arabs  may  be  numbered  by  thousands.  They  gener- 
ally took  place  between  dllTerent  families  and  clans; 
they  often  rose  from  trivial  causes,  and  seldom  ended 
\yithout  deeds  of  revolting  atrocity.  The  war  of  the  two 
houses  Dahes  and  Ghabra,  and  between  the  tribps  of 
Aus  and  Dobian,  was  occasioned  by  a  horse-race,  and 
lasted  forty  years,  during  which  period  all  induslty 
was  at  a  stand,  and  thousands  were  slain  in  pitched 
battles,  or  privately  assassinated.  The  war  of  .Basus 
sprung  from  the  shooting  of  a  camel,  which  had  drank 
at  a  forbidden  spring.  It  raged  many  years  between 
the  tribes  of  Bekr  and  Tagiab,  until  nearly  all  tlie 
principal  men  on  both  sides  were  cut  off.  A  con- 
temptuous word,  or  an  indecent  action,  could  be  expi- 
ated only  by  the  blood  of  the  offender.    The  war  of 
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Nebravat,  which  set  the  whole  kingdom  of  Gassan  in 
a  flame,  took  its  origin  from  the  upsetting  of  an  old 
woman,  who  brought  a  pot  of  tributary  butter  to  one  of 
the  chiefs,  the  quality  of  which  was  not  satisfactory  to 
his  palate. 

The  Arabs  were  as  vindictive  as  the  American  sav- 
ages. A  wilfui  ofienct!  was  never  forgiven,  and  snch 
was  the  [latieiit  inveteracy  of  tlieir  wrath,  that  they 
would  wait  months  and  years  for  the  opportunity  of 
revenge.  The  only  respite  to  their  sanguinary  feuds 
was  an  interval  of  four  months  in  each  year  —  tlm 
first,  seventh,  elevenlh,  and  twelfth,  which  wore  always 
observed  as  sacred.  During  these  months,  the  sword 
was  religiously  sheathed,  and  the  heads  were  taken 
off  the  spears.  The  injured  and  the  injurer  lived  in 
perfect  security,  so  that,  if  a  man  met'  the  slayer  of 
his  father,  or  of  liis  brother,  he  durst  offer  him  no  vio- 
lence. The  design  of  this  jubilee  is  alleged  to  have 
been  the  security  of  merchants  and  pilgrims. 

All  writers,  both  sacred  and  profane,  speak  of  the 
valuable  and  extensive  trade  of  Saba,  or  Yemen.  Tlic 
portrait  which  tiie  prophet  Kzekiel  draws  of  Tyre,  is 
not  only  curious  as  an  illustration  of  ancient  com- 
merce, but  may  be  regarded  as  conveying  a  faith- 
ful description  of  the  mercantile  activity  which  liie 
intercourse  of  nations  must  have  created  in  the 
seas  and  harbors  of  Arabia.  "  Tarshish  was  thy  mer- 
chant by  reason  of  the  multitude  of  all  kind  of  riclies  : 
with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  they  traded  in  thy  fairs. 
The  men  of  Dedan  were  thy  merchants  in  precious 
cloths  for  chariots.  Syria  was  thy  merchant  by  rea- 
son of  the  midtitude  of  the  wares  of  thy  making  :  they 
o(;cupied  in  thy  fairs  with  emeralds,  purple,  and  broi- 
d(irod  work,  and  fine  linen,  and  coral,  and  agate.  Dan 
and  Javan,  going  to  and  fro,  occupied  in  their  fairs; 
bright  iron,  cassia,  and  calamus  were  in  thy  market." 
Job  alludes  to  the  pearls  and  rubies,  the  jirecious  onyx, 
the  sapphire,  the  coral  and  the  topaz,  which  shows 
that,  even  at  his  eai'iy  age,  the  northern  tiibes  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  luxuries  of  their  more  wealthy 
neighbors. 

Diodorus  Sicuius  regarded  Arabia  Felix  as  so 
immensely  opulent,  that  all  the  treasures  of  the  world 
seemed  to  centre  there  as  in  one  universal  mart.  Ag- 
atharcides,  the  first  historian  worthy  of  credit,  who 
describes  the  commerce  of  Yemen  and  its  differ- 
ent productions,  has  given  a  singular  picture  of  Orien- 
tal trade,  two  hundred  years  before  Christ.  At  that 
time,  Arabia  was  the  medium  of  communication 
between  India  and  Egypt,  and  it  was  in  the  Arabian 
ports  thai  ihc  (.irceks  were  accustomed  to  purcha^^o 
their  cargoes  before  they  ventured  to  navigivte  tlie  lied 
Sea  themselves.  Saba,  he  observes,  abounded  with 
every  production  that  could  make  Hfe  liappy.  The 
soil  not  only  yielded  the  usual  productions  of  the 
earth,  but  balm,  and  cassia,  incense,  myrrh,  and  cin- 
namon. The  trees  wept  odorous  gums,  and  the  gales 
were  so  perfumed  with  excessive  fragrance  that  the 
natives  were  obliged  to  stimulate  their  cloyed  sense  of 
smelling  by  burning  pilch  and  goat's  hair  under  their 
noses.  They  cooked  their  food  with  scented  woods. 
In  their  expensive  habits  they  rivalled  the  magnificence 
of  princes.  Their  houses  were  decorated  with  pillars 
glistening  with  gold  and  silver.  Their  doors  were  of 
ivory,  crowned  v/ilh  vases  and  studded  with  jewels. 
The  dwellings  aboiJn<led  in  articles  of  plate  and 
sculpture  of  suvpassuig  value. 

Other  writers  3peak  in  similar  terms  of  the  luxury 


and  wealth  of  the  Sabajans.  Arrian  mentions  their 
embroidered  mantles,  their  myrrhine  vases,  their  ves- 
sels of  gold  and  silver  elegantly  wrought.  Strabo 
describes  their  bracelets  and  necklaces,  made  of  gold 
and  pellucid  gems,  and  their  cups  and  otiier  domestic 
utensils  of  gold.  This  metal,  we  are  assured,  was  so 
abundant  tliat  it  was  only  IhrcK;  times  the  value  of  brass, 
and  double  the  vahie  of  iron,  while  silver  was  reckoned 
ten  limes  more  valuable  than  gold.  The  mountains  o! 
Arabia  were  said  to  produce  this  latter  metal  in  a 
pure  state,  and  in  lumps  equal  in  size  to  those  of 
■  alifornia,  Diodorus  states  that  one  of  the  rivers  of 
Hejaz  so  abounded  in  gold,  that  the  mud  at  its  mouth 
seemed  to  be  almost  entirely  composed  of  that  metal. 

Many  abatements,  however,  must  be  made  from  these 
highly-wrought  descriptions.  The  discoveries  of  mod- 
ern travellers  have  drawn  aside  the  veil  of  romance 
from  this  mysterious  region,  and  many  of  its  real  or 
imaginary  treasures  have  vanished.  Nuiiierous  valuii- 
ble  commodities,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Ploiemies 
and  the  Cajsars,  were  regarded  as  the  prodnctlons  of 
Arabia,  appear  now  to  have  been  imported  into  thai 
country  from  Ilindostan  and  otliernclghboring  regions. 
Still  it  is  difficult  to  eflace  from  ihe  mind  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  Ihe  ancients.  These  must  have  rested 
on  a  solid  basis  of  truth,  clouded  as  they  may  have 
been  with  i;.ible  and  hyperbole.  That  the  mouniains  of 
Yemen  once  yielded  gold  seems  to  be  an  historical  fact. 

Among  the  principal  articles  of  native  growth  must . 
be  ranked  the  incense  so  famous  in  all  antiquity."  Its 
use  in  religious  oblations,  among  the  Jews  and  other 
Oriental  nations, ascends  to  an  era  beyond  the  records 
of  histoi-y.  The  various  offerings  of  the  Israelites 
were  ])erfumed  with  it.  "  To  what  purpose,"  says 
Jeremiah,  "  cometh  there  to  me  incense  from  Sheba, 
and  the  sweet  cane  from  a  far  country  ?  "  Theopli.-as- 
tus  speaks  of  the  vast  quantities  that  were  collected  and 
brouglit  from  every  j)ai't  lo  ihe  temples  of  the  sun. 
The  deity  worshippedat  Saba  exacted  a  tithe  of  all  the 
incense,  which  was  brought  in  immense  quantities  on 
the  backs  of  camels.  Virgil  speaks  of  the  hundred 
altars  that  smoked  with  Sabtean  incense  in  honor  of 
the  Paphian  Venus.  AH  that  we  find  in  ancient  au- 
thors respecting  the  production  of  this  celebrated  com- 
modity is  wrapped  in  fable  and  mystery.  Naturalists 
are  not  even  certain  as  to  the  species  of  shrub  that 
afforded  it,  Theophrastus,  in  his  History  of  Plants, 
says  it  grew  wild  in  Arabia,  on  the  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains. f-IadraiiKiut ^  and  the  extensive  tract  called  Sa- 
cli<ilites,  arc  mentioned  by  the  Greek  geographers  as 
the  native  country  of  incense.  These  regions  they 
re[)resent  as  difficult  of  access,  extremely  unhealthy, 
from  the  thickness  of  the  air,  and  grievously  infested 
by  serpents,  whose  bite  was  incurabie.  None  but 
slaves  and  malefactors  were  employed  in  gathering  thi' 
incense,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the.  govern- 
ment, and  was  so  immediately  under  the  protection  of 
the  gods,  that  certain  destruction  was  sure  to  overtake 
all  who  should  dare  to  procure  it  by  contraband  means. 
This  tale  was  probably  invented  by  the  Arabs  to 
frighten  away  strangers  from  the  places  where  the  in- 
cense-treea  grew,  that  they  might  preserve  a  monop- 
oly of  the  trade. 

From  their  geographical  position,  the  Arabians  were 
enabled  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  traffic  between  India, 
Africa,  and  Kuropc.  Their  chief  ports  on  the  Red 
Sea  were  Klana ;  Leuke  Kome,  where  the  Romans 
had  a  garrison  in  the  time  of  Augustas;  Moosa,  mort; 
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ihan  a  thousand  miles  down  the  gulf;  and  Occlis,  at 
the  Strait  of  Babelmandel.  On  the  opposite  shore, 
the  chief  marts  were  Arsinoe,  Myos,  Hormos,  Bere- 
nice, Ptolemais,  Theron,  and  Adulis.  In  the  two  lat- 
ter, the  hunters  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  procured 
elephants  for  his  army.  Aden  was  the  ancient  centre 
of  traffic  bofweeii  India  and  the  Red  Sea.  The  ships, 
f'rom  the  east  being  too  targe  to  pass  the  strait,  landed 
their  cargoes  here.  This  city  was  destroyed  in  the 
first  ei'ntury  iiy  the  emperor  Claudius,  with  a  view  of 
siippfpssi!i!j;  every  power  that  might  interfere  with  the 
RomaLi  commerce.  In  the  time  of  Constantino,  Aden 
had  regained  its  commercial  celebrity,  and  was  called 
liomanum  Emporium. 

The  commerce  of  the  Arabians  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  maritime  towns.  Their  country  was 
traversed,  from  time  immemorial,  by  numerous  cara- 
vans, establishing  a  .  regular  communication  from 
sea  to  sea.  When  the  Romans  extended  their 
dominion  in  the  East,  the  lucrative  traffic  of  Arabia 
fell  into  their  hands,  and  their  mercantile  industry  in 
the  eastern  seas  contrasts  singularly  with  the  deso- 
lating spirit  which  everywhere  else  marked  the  prog- 
ress of  their  arms.  Their  taste  for  ibrcign  varieties 
became  a  passion,  and  drew  from  Pliny  the  complaint 
that  tlie  em[)ire  was  exhausted  [)y  a  drain  of  two  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  for  the  purchase  of  articles 
equally  expensive  and  luxurious.  The  Greek  writ- 
ers have  given  a  curious  account  of  the  invoices  of 
the  merchants  engaged  in  the  Arabian  trade.  The 
arUcles  enumerated  as  furnished  by  the  Arabians  are 
gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  tin,  brass,  ivory,  tortoise-shell, 
(lint-glass,  carved  images,  javelins,  hatchets,  adzes, 
knives,  awls,  cloths  of  various  kinds,  military  cloaks, 
fine  nnialins,  silks,  linens,  quilts,  coarse  cottons,  gir- 
dles, rugs,  Chinese  fans,  gums,  spices,  gems,  myrrh, 
incense,  bdellium,  cinnamon,  ginger,,  cassia,  honey, 
spikenard,  sugar,  pepper,  antimony,  storax,  aloes, 
benzoin,  balm,  &c.  Sugar-cane  seems  to  have  been 
cultivated  in  Ara.bla,  but  tlio  sugar  was  inferior  to  that 
of  India.  The  Greeks  and  Ronums  had  very  imper- 
fect notions  as  to  the  production  of  this  article.  They 
supjiosed  sugar  to  be  a  natural  crystallization,  formed 
in  a  species  of  reed.  The  small  quantity  of  it 
brought  to  Europe  in  ancient  times  was  employed 
fti  medicine. 


CHAPTKE  CLXX. 

Literature,  Manners,  Customs,  Language,  Re- 
ligion, L^'c,  of  the  ancient  Arabians. 

The  fondness  of  the  ancient  Arabs  for  [)oetry  and 
oratory  was  excessive.  Next  to  the  practice  of  hos- 
pitality and  expertnoss  in  the  use  of  arms  and  horse- 
manship, these  were  the  accomplishments  on  which 
they  chiefly  valued  themselves.  The  roving  hordes 
of  the  desert,  living  amidst  the  solitary  grandeur  of 
nature,  were  more  remarkable  for  the  exercise  and 
admiration  of  these  intellectual  endowments  than  their 
civilized  brethren.  Their  principal  occasions  of  re- 
joicing were  the  birth  of  a  boy,  the  foaling  of  a  mare, 
the  arrival  of  a  guest,  and  the  rise  of  a  poet.  Next 
to  a  warrior  and  a  fine  horse,  a  poet  was  the  noblest 
possession  of  which  a  tribe  could  ooast.  The  greatest 
attention  was  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and 
oratory.    Assemblies  were  held  where  rival  poets  and 


orators  disputed  the  palm,  and  took  llicir  rank  in  pub- 
lic opinion  accordingly.  Each  tribe  had  its  annual 
convention,  where  its  honor  was  defended,  and  its 
deeds  celebrated.  At  the  fair  of  Ocadh,  thirEy 
days  every  year  were  employed,  not  merely  in  the 
exchange  of  merchandise,  but  in  the  wobler  display 
of  rival  talents.  From  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  Bedouins 
and  the  well-known  inilnence  of  scuigs  upon  a  bar- 
barous people,  it  may  readily  be  imagined  tliat  these 
'intellectual  battles  geiiemily  etided  in  bloodshed.  To 
allay  the  jealousies  and  feuds  produced  and  cherished 
by  this  ancient  custom,  Mahomet  abolished  h  by  an 
express  precept  of  llie  Koran. 

To  conquer  in  this  literary  arena  was  the  highest 
ambition  of  the  I)ard.  The  victorious  compositions 
vvere  inscribed  in  golden  letters  upon  Egyptian  paper, 
and  hung  up  for  public  inspection  in  the  temple  of 
Mecca.  Of  these  successful  performances,  seven 
have  been  preserved,  whicli  are  regarded  by  the  Arabs 
as  the  finest  that  ever  were  written.  They  display 
many  curiou.i  traits,  characteristic  of  pastoral  mannera, 
as  well  as  of  the  bloody  feuds  that  raged  between  the 
hostile  tribes.  These  early  f^fRisions  of  the  Arabian 
muse  were  the  only  archives  of  their  nation  —  the 
encyclopedia  of  their  lileralure,  where  their  whole 
st()ek  of  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge  was  treas- 
ured U[). 

The  dark  side  of  the  Arab  character  had  a  beautiful 
contrast  in  certain  noble  and  generous  qualities.  The 
moment  tlie  fierce  marauder  ceased  to  be  in  a  state 
of  war,  he  became  quite  another  man.  .  His  tent  was 
the  asylum  of  the  stranger,  the  home  of  kindness  and 
hospitality.  The  traveller  who  sought  liis  protection 
or  confided  in  his  honor,  was  entertained  without  the 
thought  of  remuneration.  The  host  regarded  him, 
not  merely  as  a  guest,  but  as  a  membei-  of  his  family. 
He  would  defend  his  life  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  His 
word,  once  pledged,  was  au  inviolable  guaranty. 
The  friendly  treatment  of  strangers  was  not  confined 
to  the  camp  or  the  lent.  On  every  hill  the  "  firt;s  of 
hospitality  "  nightly  blazed,  to  conduct  the  wayfarer  to 
a  place  of  safety  and  repose.  Amidst  the  darkness 
of  winter,  the  country,  for  miles  round,  was  liglned 
up  with  these  beacons,  and  the  higher  and  larger  tliey 
were,  the  more  honor  was  awarded  to  him  who  pro- 
vided them.  It  was  a  matter  of  glory  and  rivalry  to 
compete  with  each  other  in  the  number  and  extent  of 
these  kindly  tokens.  "  Thy  fires,"  says  an  Arabian 
poet,  "  are  kindled  after  sunset  in  every  valley.  The 
weary  traveller  spies  these  red  signals  afar  through  the 
obscure  night." 

The  virtue  of  hospitality  often  degenerated  into 
foolish  extravagance.  Individuals  strove  to  outdo  each 
other  in  deeds  of  romantic'  generosity.  Those  who 
excelled  in  the  magnificence  of  their  bounly  were 
crowned  with  wreaths,  as  if  they  had  conquered  at  \ 
the  head  of  armies.  The  liberality  of  an  Arab  chief  | 
named  Hatim  is  proverbial,  and  iias  immortalized  the  [ 
tribe  ofTai.  The  suppliant  was  never  dlsniissed  from 
his  tent  unrelieved.  Often  were  fiiriy  of  his  eatneis 
roasted  at  a  single  feast  ;  and,  in  a  season  of  extreme 
scarcity,  he  killed,  for  the  sustenance  of  his  gues  s. 
the  only  horse  he  [)ossessed  —  a  steed  so  valuable  thai 
a  Roman  emperor  sent  an  embassy  to  purchase  it. 
Hatim's  benevolence  was  as  unwearied  as  it  weis  ex- 
tensive. On  the  longest  and  darkest  nights,  he  would 
leave  his  bed  if  some  hapless  pilgrim  required  shelter, 
and,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  procure,  with  his  own  hands, 
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a  light  from  some  neighboring  tent.  Not  satisfied 
with  kindling  his  fires  on  the  mountains,  he  would 
send  forth  his  dog,  that,  by  his  barking,  strangers 
might  Itnow  where  to  find  a  place  of  rest.  His  mem- 
ory was  revered  all  over  Arabia;  and  a  female  cap- 
tive, taken  in  battle,  regained  her  liberty  when  she 
pronounced  herself  to  be  the  daughter  of  Ilatim  Tai. 

A  contest  once  arose  among  the  citizens  of  Mecca 
to  ascertain  wlncli  of  them  was  the  must  genei'ous. 
The  pfi/,e  was  awarded  to  Abraham,  a  blind  and  aged 
mail,  who  gave  away  in  charity  his  whole  property, 
consisting  of  tiie  two  slaves  tluvt  led  him  about,  and 
who,  witlioiu  lliem,  gropt;d  his  way  through  the  city, 
by  feeling  with  his  hands  along  the  walls! 

To  the  advantages  of  a  genius  for  poetry,  a  lively 
fancy,  and  a  luxuriance  of  imagery,  the  Arabs  added 
that  of  a  copious,  flexible,  and  expressive  language. 
It  was  derived  from  the  same  root  with  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  but  was  far  richer  in  its  vocab- 
ulary. The  extreme  c;>piousness  and  harmony  of  this 
language,  enriched  by  literary  composition  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  witii  different  nations,  has,  from 
the  remotest  antiquity,  been  eulogized  by  tbe  natives. 
They  assure  us  that  no  man  uninspired  can  be  a  per- 
fect master  of  Arabic  in  its  uiiuost  extent.  In  tact, 
the  Arabs  have  two  hundred  words  signifying  a  ser- 
pent, five  hundred  for  a  lioi],  and  above  a  thousand 
for  a  sword.  Whole  treatises  have  been  devoted  to 
the  interpretation  of  these  words.  Firouzabad,  the 
Dr.  Johnson  or  Noah  Webster  of  Arabia,  in  defining 
the  word  koiiey  in  his  lexicon,  gives  eighty  different 
synonymes,  which,  he  informs  us,  are  not  all. 
This  v;i.st  accumulation  of  epithets  was  tlie  necessary 
result  of  the  habits  and  circumstances  of  tbe  Arabs. 
The  wild  and  rugged  face  of  nature  was  studied  in  the 
desert  with  a  minuteness  of  which  we  can  hardly  form 
a  conception.  To  the  eye  of  a  Bedouin  the  s'  pects 
of  the  earth  and  tbe  sky  were  infinitely  diversified. 
To  his  vivid  imagination  no  two  clouds  were  ever 
alike.  The  tempest  of  spring  differed  from  that  of 
summer  and  autumn.  Every  pace  of  his  camel,  and 
every  period  in  the  life  of  that  useful  animal,  had  its 
peculiar  name.  The  act  of  giving  it  water  was  dif- 
ferently expressed  according  to  the  number  of  days 
it  had  endured  thirst.  Every  action,  motion,  and  neigh 
of  liis  liorse  was  distinguished  by  an  appropriate  term, 
A  stranger  never  came  within  his  view  but  he  would 
read  his  thoughts,  designs,  and  affections,  in  the  aspect 
of  his  countenance,  the  color  of  his  lip,  or  the  quiver- 
ing of  his  muscles.  Yet  the  immense  nomenclature 
of  this,  language  was  confided  .in  a  great  measure  to 
the  tablets  of  memory,  and  owed  its  preservation 
chiefly  to  tbe  extemporaneous  eloquence  of  an  acute 
though  illiterate  people.  It  was  under  the  tents  of  the 
wandering  shepherds  that  the  Arabic  attained  its  high- 
est cultivation,  and  where  it  was  spoken  with  the  utmost 
purity  iind  elegance.  Critics  have  admired  its  re- 
maikable  delicacy,  its  hold  and  energetic  sublimity, 
adapted  equally  to  llie  simple  pathos  of  love  and  elegy, 
the  piquancy  ol'  salire,  and  the  loftiest  efforts  of 
popular  oratoi-y.  Tlie  Arabs  believe  that  the  greater 
part  ol'tlieir  aLicieiii  language  has  been  lost,  which  Is  not 
improbable,  considering  at  how  late  a  period  the  art  of 
writing  became  generally  practised  among  them. 
.  In  what  is  pi'operly  called  learning,  the  Arabs,  be- 
fore the  Mahometan  period,  had  made  little  progress. 
They  liad  some  pretensions  to  astronomy,  if  we  can 
dignify  with  tliii  appellation  the  mere  amusement  of 


giving  names  to  the  stars.  Their  knowledge  on  this 
subject  was  rather  the  fruit  of  long  experience  than 
of  regular  study  or  of  scientific  rules.  Wandering 
day  and  night  in  the  open  desert,  they  were  led  to 
view  the  stars  with  curious  contemplation.  The  heav- 
enly bodies  were  to  the  Arab  the  guides  of  his  noc- 
turnal marches,  and  the  signs  by  which  he  predicted 
changes  in  the  weather.  Of  their  proficiency  m  the 
elegant  or  mechanical  arts,  we  have  no  exact  ac- 
counts ;  but,  if  the  ornaments  and  costly  furniture 
that  adorned  their  habitations  were  really  the  manu- 
facture of  iheir  own  country,  their  meciianical  skill 
could  not  have  l>een  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  natives 
of  India  and  Egypt. 

The  division  of  time  was  very  imperfect  among  the 
Arabs.  They  reckoned  ten  principal  epochs  between 
the  arrival  of  Ishmael  at  Mecca  and  the  flight  of 
Mahomet,  all  founded  on  some  historical  event,  such 
as  the  building  of  the  kaaba,  the  flood  of  El  Arem, 
the  W^ir  of  the  Elephant,  &c.  Different  tribes  adopted 
different  eras,  which  tended  to  darken  and  perplex 
their  computations.  Like  most  other  ancient  nations, 
they  divided  the  year  into  twelve  months,  and  reckoned 
by  weeks  of  seven  days. 

Like  all  ignorant  people,  ihe  Arabs  were  supersti 
tious.  A  favorite  study  among  them  was  the  inter- 
prelation  of  dreams  :  this  art,  and  various  other  kinds 
of  divination,  they  had  in  common  with  the  Jews 
Chaldieans,  Egyptians,  and  other  nations.  The  coun- 
try swarmed  with  magicians,  sorcerers,  soothsayers 
and  astrologers.  The  Arabs  were  much  devoted  to 
augury  :  the  flight  of  a  bird,  or  the  particular  motion 
of  an  animal,  was  sufficient  to  suspend  the  most  im- 
portant journey.  The  pagan  Arabs  were  gross  idola- 
ters. The  essential  basis  of  their  religion  was  Sabe- 
ism,  or  star-worship  —  the  primitive  superstition  of 
most  Oriental  nations.  The  number  and  beauty  of 
the  heaven./  luminaries,  and  the  silent  regularity  of 
their  motions,  were  calculated  to  impress  the  vulgar 
mind  with  the  idea  of  a  superintending  and  eternal 
power.  Some  faint  traditions  of  the  patriarchal  reli- 
gion still  linger  among  them  ;  for  they  were  not  ig- 
norant of  the  unity  and  perfections  of  the  Deity  —  but 
their  fantastic  creed  embraced  a  variety  of  subordinate 
divinities.  They  had  seven  celebrated  temples  dedi- 
cated to  tiie  seven  planets.  Some  tribes  exclusively 
reverenced  the  moon,  and  some  the  dog-star. 

The  idols  adored  by  the  ancient  Arabs  were  nu- 
merous. One  of  the  most  famous  was  Hobal,  which 
was  brought  from  Belka,  in  Syria.  This  was  the  figure 
of  a  man,  in  red  agate,  placed  on  the  top  of  the  kaaba, 
near  the  images  of  Abraham  and  Tshmael.  ■  Having, 
by  accident,  lost  the  hand  which  held  his  divining- 
arrows,  the  Arabs  substituted  one  of  gold.  Around 
him  stood  a  swarm  of  inferior  denies,  which  had  ac- 
cumulated to  ihe.U'.ini'.ifM'  of  ihroe  hundred  and  sixty  ^ 
so  that,  at  Mecca  alone,  the  Arab  might  approach  a 
fresh  object  of  devotion  every  day  in  the  year.  The 
Hanifiles  had  a  lump  of  dough  for  ihcir  god,  which, 
in  cases  of  exircme  famine,  they  used  as  tho  Egyp- 
tians did  their  leeks  and  garhc  —  "  at  once  for  worslilp 
and  for  food,"  The  images  of  men,  women,  beasts, 
and  birds  which  crowded  the  Arabian  pantheon  were 
almost  innumerable.  Some  tribes,  from  their  frequen5 
iptercourse  with  Persia,  had  received  the  religion  of 
the-Magi,  or  flro-wcrshippers,  while  others  iiad  becotin; 
converts  to  Judaism.  It  is  evident  tliat  Chiisti.'mity 
must  have  been  introduced  into  Arabia  at  an  early 
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pcjriod,  as  some  of  the  natives  of  that  country  were 
present  with  the  first  converts  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
It  is  the  universal  belief  in  tlie  eastern  churches  that 
ihe  apostle  Thomas  preached  in  Arabia  Felix  and  the 
Island  of  Socotra,  on  his  way  to  India,  (A.  D.  56.) 
St.  Paul  himself  resided  in  the  kingdom  of  Gassan, 
on  the  borders  of  Syria. 


The 


CHAPTER  CLXXI. 

569  to  619  A.  D. 

Saracens.  — Birth  of  Mahomet,  and 
first  Preaching  of  his  Doctrine. 


—  - 


Mahomet. 

]\Iahomet  was  born  at  Mecca,  A.  D.  569.*  His 
family  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  Arabia. 
It  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  and  of  the  particu- 
lar branch  of  Hussein,  to  which  the  guardianship  of  the 
kaaba,  and  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  re- 
public of  Mecca,  were  attached.  Abd-al-Motalleb,  the 
grandfatherof  Mahomet,  had  held  three  high  dignities; 
but  he,  as  well  as  his  son  Abdallah,  the  father  of  Ma- 
homet, died  before  the  latter  arrived  at  man's  estate. 
The  mother  of  Mahomet  was  a  Jewess  named  Emi- 
na.  The  presidency  of  Mecca  passed  to  Aim  Tahh, 
tlie  uncle  of  Mahomet,  and  the  only  patrimony  inher- 
ited by  the  future  lawgiver  of  Arabia  was  reduced 
to  five  camels  and  a  slave. 

The  simple  narrative  of  these  facts  has  not  sufficed 
for  the  admiration  and  love  of  tlie  marvellous  among  the 
believers  in  his  divine  mission.  The  credulous  super- 
stition of  the  Arabs  has  thrown  a  halo  of  wonders 
round  the  infancy  of  their  apostle.  Though  he  was 
destitute  of  worldly  wealth,  his  birth,  according  to 
their  accounts,  was  rich  in  prodigies.  Like  that  of 
other  great  men  who  have  astonished  the  world,  it  was 
accompanied  by  signs  in  heaven,  and  miracles  on 
earth.  It  was  believed  that  the  "  prophetic  light," 
which  surrounded  him,  was  so  intense,  that  it  served 
his  mother  for  a  lamp,  and  shone  with  a  brilliancy  that 
illuminated  the  country  as  far  as  Syria.  The  sacred 
fire  of  the  Persians,  which  had  burnt  without  interrup- 

*  Tho  date  o£  Mahomet's  bii-tli  is  not  entirely  without  dis- 
pute. It  is  also  fixed  at  570,  571,  and  572.  "We have  adopted 
5f)9,  which  is  sustained  by  tho  best  authniitles. 


tion  for  a  thousand  years,  was  forever  extinguished. 

The  palace  of  Kliosrou  was  rent  by  an  earthquake, 
and  fourteen  of  its  towers  were  levelled  to  the  ground. 
These  omens  were  invented  to  prefigure  the  failure 
of  the  royal  line  of  Persia,  and  the  sabjtigaliou  of  that 
country  after  the  reign  of  fourteen  kings.  A  vast 
multitude  of  other  fictions  and  supernatural  prognos- 
tications equally  extravagant  were  carefully  collected 
by  the  biographers  of  Mahomet.  They  were  devoutly 
believed  even  during  his  life  by  his  credulous  Ibllow- 
ers,  hundreds  of  whom  were  to  be  found,  who  on  their 
oath  would  have  attested  the  reality  of  tliejic  wonders. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,,  Mahomet  visited  Syria"  in 
the  caravan  of  his  uncle,  who  traded  to  that  country 
Tradition  has  made  this  journey  remarkable  by  sev- 
eral wonderful  indications  of  his  future  greatness.  It 
was  at  the  fair  of  Bozra  that  he  is  said  to  have  met 
the  celebrated  Nestorian  monk,  Felix  or  Sergius,  stir- 
named  Bahira,  who  is  accused  by  the  Christian  writers 
of  having  afterwards  assisted  him  in  the  coiriposilion 
of  the  Koran. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mahomet  engaged  in  the 
service  of  a  rich  and  noble  widow  named  Kliiidijah,  for 
whose  commercial  interests  he  again  visited  Syria.  His 
zeal  and  intelligence  were  soon  rewarded  by  the  hand 
of  his  mistress.  Khadijab  was  no  longer  young,  and 
Mahomet,  who  was  rejiuted  the  handsomest  man  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Koreisli,  and  who  had  a  passion  for 
women  which  the  Arab  morality  does  not  condemn, 
and  which  polygamy  established  by  law  has  sanctioned, 
proved  the  sincerity  and  tenderness  of  his  gratitude  by 
his  fidelity  during  a  union  of  twenty-four  years.  As 
long  as  she  Hvcd,  he  gave  her  no  rival. 

The  character  of  Mahomet  was  marked  by  thought- 
fulness  and  austerity.  His  imagination  was  ardent, 
and  his  extreme  sobriety  in  most  things,  which  ex- 
ceeded that  of  an  anchorite,  disposed  him  to  religious 
meditation  and  lofty  reveries.  In  his  exterior,  he  bad 
that  serious  demeanor  which  distinguishes  the  bettei 
portion  of  the  Oriental  people  —  a  dignified  manner, 
and  a  pleasing  ixkI  commanding  ex[)ression  of  coun- 
tenance. Hfi  a_!_)ears  to  have  begun  his  extraordina- 
ry career  of  religious  reformation  by  attempting  to 
fix  his  own  belief,  and  to  disengage  it  from  the  gross 
superstitions  of  his  countrymen.  Grandson  and 
nephew  of  the  high  priest  of  an  idol,  powerful  and 
revered  for  his  connection  with  the  temple  of  the  black 
stone,  Mahomet  was  of  too  strong  an  understanding  to 
discover  a  divinity  in  this  rude  emblem,  or  in  the  idols 
which  surrounded  it.  His  love  of  solitude  and  retii«- 
ment  assisted  him  in  his  speculations  upon  the  great 
mystery  of  the  nature  of  the  deity. 

Every  year,  for  a  month  at  a  time,  he  withdrew  to 
the  cave  of  Moinit  Hara,  three  miles  from  Mecca, 
where  he  devoted  himself  to  fasting,  prayer,  and  med- 
itation. In  this  solemn  obscurity  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  future  grcainess.  Here  he  meditated  the 
scheme  of  his  religion,  perhaps  the  subjugation  of  his 
country.  He  beheld  with  sorrow  the  calamities  of 
Arabia,  the  abandonment  of  its  ancient  manners,  and 
the  introduction  of  foreign  customs.  He  had  learnt 
from  his  mother  that  the  Jews  were  still  expecting 
the  champion  of  Israel ;  he  had  heard  from  the  Chris- 
tians that  Jesus  had  promised  to  those,  who  loved  him, 
the  Comforter,  who  should  lead  them  all  to  the  truth. 
By  communing  with  his  own  soul,  he  recognized  the 
existence  of  the  divinity  as  an  eternal  Spirit,  omni- 
present, beneficent,  and  incapable  of  being  represented 
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by  any  corporeal  image.  For  fifteen  years  he 
brooded  in  silence  over  this  sublime  idea,  ripeued  it 
by  meditation,  and  exalted  his  imfigination  by  reveiies, 
[t  is  said  that  he  was  subject  to  fits  of  epilepsy,  during 
which  he  fancied  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  angels. 


At  length  he  persuaded  himself  that  be  was  the  map 
capable  of  disclosing  a  sublime  truth  to  the  work 
and  restoring  happiness  to  nations.  There  is  no  rea 
sonable  doubt  that  he  was  at  first  a  believer  in  his  owi, 
doctrine,  and  that  his  career  began  in  full  sincerity. 


Malioinet  anuuiirichii.'  ui  liiw  rollovvers  tlie  nioiieof  pniixifiiiihii;  lii:'  ilncii-Eii  s*. 


Mtiiiomet  did  not  jirefend  to  introduce  a  new  religion, 
for  th;U  would  have  alunned  ihc  jealousitis  tif  all  jiiir- 
ues  among  his  countryniori,  and  combined  their  dis- 
cordant opinions  into  a  general  Ofiposition.  His  pro- 
fessed object  was  merely  to  restore  the  onlv  true 
ruid  primitive  faith,  such  as  it  had  been  in  the  days  of 
the  patriarchs  and  proptiets,  from  Adam  to  the  Messiah, 
The  fundamental  doctrine  of  this  ancient  worship,  wliich 
ne  undertook  to  purify  from  the  alloy  which  it  had 
contracted  among  a  frai!  and  degenerate  race  of  men, 
was  the  Unity  of  God,  A  principle  thus  simple  and 
obvious,  which  no  sect  had  ever  denied,  and  which 
present/'d  to  reason  nothing  difficult  to  conceive,  was 
a  broad  foundation  for  a  popular  and  universal  reli- 
gion, an  advantage  which  Mahomet  fully  appreciated. 
With  the  Jews,  who  clung  to  their  ancient  cerenionial, 
he  maintained  the  authority  of  the  hooks  of  Moses, 
and  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets.  With  the  Chris- 
tians he  admitted  the  divine  mission  of  Jesus,  and  the 
truth  of  his  gospel,  for  he  made  the  revelations  both 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  the  basis  of  his  own 
preaching.  But  as  the  Arabs  were  the  more  imme- 
diate objects  of  his  endeavors,  he  took  more  than  ordi- 
nary pains  to  conciliate  their  affections.  While 
lamenting  the  madness  and  folly  of  the  idolatries  in 
which  they  were  plunged,  he  showed  an  extreme  in- 
dulgence to  their  prejudices.  He  spared  theirpopular 
traditions  and  ceremonies,  such  of  them,  at  least,  as 
suited  his  views,  and  he  even  rendered  them  more 
attractive  by  adding  the  sanction  of  Heaven  to  cus- 
toms already  hallowed  by  immemorial  usage. 

Having  at  length  matured  his  plans  and  acquired  a 
feputation  for  sanctity  corresponding  in  some  measure 
with  the  high  and  venerable  office  which  he  was 
about  to  assume,  Mahomet  announced  his  mission, 
(A.  'D.  609.)  The  first  person  to  whom  he  made  this 
.iisclosure  was  Khadijah.'  The  dutiful  wife  believed, 
i)r  affected  to  believe.    The  second  proselyte  was  his 


cousin  Ali,  then  only  e'everi  years  of  age.  His  slave 
Zaid  was  tin:  third.  'Vhv.  fourth  and  most  impoi'lan' 
was  Abu  Bckr,  a.n  opulent  citizen  of  Mecca.  Some 
time  was  patiently  employed  by  Mahomet  in  slowly 
disseminating  the  new  doctrine  among  his  country- 
men. During  the  first  ihree  years,  he  had  gained 
only  fourteen  disciples.  He  was  now  forty-three 
years  of  age,  and  felt  sufiiciently  assured  of  success 
to  make  a  more  open  avowal  of  his  mission.  Ho 
accordingly  directed  Ali  to  prepare  an  entertainment 
of  H  lamb  and  a  bowl  of  milk,  to  which  forty  guests 
were  invited.  When  they  were  assembled,  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  the  following  manner :  — 

"  Friends,  I  this  day  offer  you  what  no  other  person 
in  Arabia  can  offer — the  most  valuable  of  all  gifts,  the 
treasures  of  this  world  and  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
God  has  commanded  me  to  call  you  to  his  service. 
Who  among  you  will  be  my  vizier,  to  share  with  me 
the  burden  and  the  toils  of  this  important  mission,  to 
become  my  brother,  my  vicar,  and  my  ambassador  .'^ " 
This  address  was  heard  with  silent  surprise.  At 
length  the  impatient  Ali  made  answer:  "  I  will  be 
your  vizier,  O  apostle,  and  obey  your  commands. 
Whoever  dares  to  oppose  you,  I  will  tear  out  his  eyes, 
dash  out  his  teeth,  break  his  legs,  and  rip  open  his 
body."  But  the  guests  in  generfil  received  the 
annoiincement  with  contempt  and  ridicule. 

Mahomet,  undiscouraged  by  the  small  success  of  his 
first  attempt,  labored  witii  indefatigable  zeal  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  design.  No  ridicule,  no  re- 
proaches, no  affi'ont  could  daunt  his  ardor.  He  did 
not  confine  his  endeavors  to  the  citizens  of  Mecca ; 
he  waited  at  the  kaaba  for  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
that  spot  frqm  all  parts  of  Arabia.  '  He  represented 
to  them  the  grossness  of  the  religious  rites  which  thej 
came  to  practise ;  he  appealed  to  their  reason,  and 
implored  them  to  acknowledge  the  one  God,  invisible 
beneficent,  and  omnipotent  the  Ruler  of  the  universe 
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But  his  progress  at  first  was  slow.  He  encountered 
the  deep-rootfid  prejudices  of  his  countrymen,  who 
were  onended  by  his  audacity  and  pvesumption.  He 
was  ass;\i!ed  by  erivy  and  malice,  and  the  charge  of 
attempting  to  subvert  the  ancient  religion. 

The  citizens  of  Mecca,  in  particular,  were  indignant 
at  this  attack  on  tlie  sanctity  of  their  temple.  They 
tremblerl  for  their  gods,  wliK'h  ;dready  seemed  loppHng 
from  tlieir  pedestals,  They  beheld  the  worship  which 
was  their  chief  means  of  support  threatened  witli 
extinction,  and  they  resolved  to  crush  in  its  birth  this 
atleiript  to  sap  the  foundaiion  of  tlieir  wealth  and  con- 
scqufcnce,  A  deputation  of  the  principal  m^n  appeared 
before  Abu  Taleb,  with  this  remonstrance  :  "  Unless 
thou  impose  silence  on  thy  nephew,  and  check  his 
audacity,  we  shall  take  arms  in  defence  of  our  god 
The  ties  of  blood  shall  not  restrain  us  from  drawing 
the  sword."  Alarmed  at  these  menaces,  Abu  Taleb 
exhorted  Mahomet  to  abandon  his  hopeless  task. 
"  Spare  thy  remonstrances,"  replied  the  daring  fanatic  ; 
"though  the  idolaters  should  arm  against  me  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  planting  the  one  on  my  right  hand  and 
the  other  on  my  left,  they  would  not  turn  me  j^ide 
from  my  resolution." 


CPIAPTER  CLXXII. 

A.  D.  619  to  62B. 

BHight  of  Mahoritet  from  Mfxca  — ■  Success  of 
his  Doctrine. 
The  tribe  of  the  Koreish,  who  had  taken  the  lead 
in  the  opposition  to  Mahomet,  finding  that  neither 
threats  nor  entreaties  could  prevail,  pronounced  a  sen- 
tence of  exile  against  him  and  all  his  followers.  Hav- 
ing no  security  in  Mecca,  they  withdrew  to  a  strong- 
hold in  the  neighborhood.  Here  they  continued  three 
years  in  a  state  of  siege.  The  credit  of  Abu  Taleb 
succcoded  in  restoring  them  to  the  city;  bat,  on  his 
death,  and  the  accession  of  Abu  Sophian,  of  the  branch 
of  the  Ammonites,  to  the  chief  magistracy  and  pon- 
tificate of  Mecca,  it  became  evident,  that  Mahomet  had 
only  to  choose  between  liight  and  destruction.  His 
enemies  had  already  sworn  to  assassinate  him.  A 
refuge,  however,  was  prepared.  His  religion  had 
made  some  progress  in  other  parts  of  Arabia,  and' the 
city  of  Medina,  sixty  miles  to  the  north  of  Mecca,  had 
declared  itself  ready  to  receive  him,  and  acknowledge 
him  as  an  apostle  and  sovereign.  In  the  dead  of  the 
night,  accompanied  by  his  uncle  Abu  Bekr,  he  escaped 
from  his  house.  The  fugitives  repaired  first  to  the 
cave  of  Thor,  in  a  hill  a  few  miles  from  Mecca,  where 
they  lay  concealed  for  three  days.  Their  pursuers 
came  to  the  moulh  of  this  cave  ;  but  the  appearance 
of  a  spider's  web  across  its  mouth,  and  a  pigeon's 
nest,  with  two  eggs,  near  it,  induced  them  to  believe 
that  no  hum;in  being  couid  have  entered  the  place, 
and  they  hurried  away.  The  fugitives  heard  the  voices 
of  their  pursuers  at  the  mouth  of  the  cavern.  "We 
are  only  two,"  said  the  trembling  Abu  Bekr,  who  bad 
shed  many  bitter  tears  at  the  desperate  fortunes  of  his 
master.  "  There  is  a  third,"  replied  the  undaunted 
Mahomet ;  it  is  God  himself."  After  the  third  day, 
they  left  the  cavern,  and  directed  their  flight  through 
the  palm-trees,  toward  Medina.  They  were  overtaken 
by  a  band  of  their  pursuers,  but  escaped  by  means  of 
supplications  and  promises.    What  a  moment  for  his- 


tory 1  One  thrust  of  a  lance  might  have  changed  the 
destiny  of  half  the  world. 

The  Hegira,  or  flight,  of  Mahomet,  (July  16,  A.D. 
623,)  is  the  epoch  from  which  his  followers  compute 
their  time  ;  though  it  was  not  introduced  until  some 
years  after  the  death  of  the  apostle.  He  entered 
Medina  in  triumph,  and  was  now  regarded  not  only  as 
an  apostle,  but  as  a  sovereign.  His  religion  acquired 
a  different  spirit  from  this  moment ;  he  no  longer  con- 
tented himself  with  the  arts  of  persuasion  ;  lie  assumed 
a  tone  of  command.  He  declared  that  the  season  of 
long  suffering  and  patience  was  over,  and  that  bis 
mission,  as  well  as  that  of  every  true  believer,  was  to 
extend  the  empire  of  his  religion  by  the  sword,  to 
destroy  the  temples  of  the  infidels,  to  overthrow  the 
idols,  and  to  pursue  unbelievers  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth.  "The  sword,''  said  he, "is  the  key  of  heaven 
and  of  hell.  A  drop  of  blood  shed  in  the  cause  of  God 
—  a  night  passed  under  arms  in  his  service  —  will  be  of 
more  avail  hereafter  to  the  faithful  than  two  months'  of 
fasting  and  prayer.  Wiioevcr  falls  in  batUe  shall  re- 
ceive the  pardon  of  Ins  sins."  The  glories  of  heaven 
were  not  the  only  rewards  offered  to  the  valor  of  the 
Mussulmans.  The  riches  of  the  earth  were  also  to  be 
divided  among  them.  The  new  religion  thus  attracteil 
the  wandering  Bedouin  less  from  the  sublime  dogma 
which  it  inculcated  of  the  unity  and  spirituality  of 
God,  than  from  the  sanction  which  it  gave  to  pillage, 
and  the  rights  it  conferred  on  the  conquerors,  not  only 
over  the  wealth,  but  over  the  women  and  slaves,  of  the 
conquered. 

Yet,  at  the  very  tivne  when  Mahomet  shared  the 
treasures  won  by  the  combined  force  of  the  believers 
in  his  own  person,  he  did  not  depart  from  the  antique 
simplicity  of  his  life.  His  house  and  his  mosque  at 
Medina  were  wholly  destitute  of  ornament.  His  gar- 
ments were  coarse  ;  his  food  consisted  of  a  few  dates, 
and  a  little  barley  bread ;  and  he  preached  to  the  peo- 
ple every  Friday,  leaning  against  a  palm-tree.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  lapse-of  many  years  that  he  allowed 
himself  the  luxury  of  a  wooden  chair. 

But  the  most  pleasing  of  all  the  doctrines  taught  by 
Mahomet,  and  the  most  captivating  to  the  human  heart, 
was  the  felicity  promised  to  believers  in  the  other 
world.  The  Mussulman  Paradise  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  seductive  fictions  of  Oriental  imagination. 
The  elements  of  its  happiness  consist  not  in  pure  and 
spiritual  pleasures ;  these  were  too  refined,  and  quite 
unsuited  to  the  sensual  habits  of  the  Arab.  The  un- 
lettered barbarian  cannot  comprehend  the  nature  oi 
abstract  enjoyment,  nor  how  it  can  be  felt  without  the 
agency  of  the  bodily  organs.  To  these  caraal  ideas 
Mahomet  addressed  his  allurements,  painted  in  the 
gayest  colors  that  a  luxurious  fancy  could  invent. 
Gardens,  fairer  than  that  of  Eden,  watered  by  a 
thousand  streams,  cooling  fountains,  and  groves  of  un- 
fading verdure,  adorned  these  happy  mansions.  The 
desires  of  the  blessed  inhabitants  were  to  be  gratified 
wiili  ]>carls  and  diamonds,  robes  of  silk,  palaces  of 
marble,  rich  wines,  golden  dishes,  blooming  girls 
breathing  musk,  and  of  resplendent  beauty.  While 
these  costly  and  exquisite  indulgences  were  provided 
for  the  meanest  believer,  the  most  excruciating  tor- 
ments were  denounced  against  all  who  refused  to 
embrace  the  faith  of  Mahomet.  One  other  sanction 
was  wanting  to  give  eflect  to  this  plausible  system  — 
that  of  a  divine  authority.  A  succession  of  prophets 
and  apostles  had  already  appeared  in  the  world  iq 
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instruct  and  reform  mankind,  all  of  whom  had  their 
credentials  attested  hy  Heaven.  In  this  calalogae  of 
inspired  teachers,  Mahomet  felt  called  upon  to  enroll 
himself;  and  nccordingiy,  next  to  the  unity  of  the 
Deity,  stands  ihc  second  fundamental  article  of  the 
Mussulman  faith.  The  doctrine  was  proclaimed  in 
these  words,  which,  for  many  years,  constituted  the 
war  cry  of  the  Saracen  conquerors  :  "  There  is  no 
God  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  apostle."  * 
.  Mahomet  was  an  unlettered  man.  According  to 
the  best  authorities,  he  could  not  read,  though  this  fact 
has  been  called  in  question.  Letters  were  not  essen- 
tial, in  Arabia,  to  a  tolerable  education.  But  his 
memory  was  adorned  with  all  the  most  brilliant  poetry 
of  his  native  tongue.  His  style  was  pure  and  elegant, 
and  his  eloquence  forcihle  and  seductive.  The  Koran, 
which  he  dictated,  is  esteemed  the  masterpiece  of 
Arabian  literature. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  Ma- 
homet was  a  mere  cunning  knave,  or  the  dupe  of 


enthusipsm.  The  truth  is,  both  art  and  siiicc'ty  wertj 
mixed  up  in  his  enterprise.  Had  he  been  only  the 
dupe  of  a  heated  imagination,  he  might  have  continued 
to  preach  his  doctrine  with  all  the  fervor  of  an  apostle 
to  the  tribes  of  the  desert ;  but  his  piety  would  hardly 
have  dreamed  of  cutting  a  way  to  a  throne  with  the 
swoi'd.  Fanaticism  was  with  him  an  earlier  passion 
than  ambition.  Had  his  aim  been  mere  temporal  ag- 
grandizement, instead  of  religious  reform,  there  was 
much  in  the  condition  of  Arabia  and  the  surrounding 
nations  favorable  to  revolutionary  projects.  The  polit- 
ical state  of  the  Eastern  world  was  wretched  in  the 
extreme.  Exhausted  with  continual  wars,  and  ener- 
vated by  luxury,  it  could  offer  little  resistance  to  any 
aggressor.  The  mighty  power  of  the  Roman  empire 
under  the  successors  of  Conslantine  had  fallen  into  a 
state  of  hopeless  weakness  and  decay.  The  Goths  in 
the  west,  and  the  Huns  in  the  east,  had  overrun  its 
finest  provinces,  and  made  the  once  potent  CiBsars 
tributaries  to  a  barbarous  conqueror. 


Tbe  Convan. 


CHAPTER  CLXSIII. 

A.S.e23  to  631. 

The  Holy  War — Battle  of  Ohud  —  Surrender 
of  Mecca  —  Trmmph  of  Mahomet. 

About  a  year  after  his  settlement  at  Medina,  the 
despised  and  persecuted  outcast  of  Mecca  proclaimed 
a  holy  war  against  the  Koreish.  Ambuscades  were 
stationed  to  annoy  their  commerce,  by  attempting  to 
seize  the  caravans  in  the  narrow  defiles  of  tho  moun- 
tains. The  failure  of  tbe  first  attempts  was  soon 
redeemed  by  Mahomet  in  person,  on  the  plain  of  Bedr, 
one  of  the  usual  watering  stations,  about  forty  miles 
from  Mecca.    His  spies  had  brought  him  intelligence 


*  It  has  been  usual,  ivith.  Christian  writers,  to  represont 
the  Mahometans  as  giving  the  title  of  prophet  to  tho  founder 
of  their  religion,  and,  in  conformity  to  the  established 
phraseology,  we  have  sometimes  called  him  by  this  name. 
But  Mahomet  never  pretended  to  the  gift  of  prophecy ;  and 
the  Arabic  word  reaoul,  which  is  used  in  the  Mussulman 
creed,  means  simply  "one  who  is  aent"  —  a  missionary  or 
ipostle. 


that  a  caravan  of  the  idolaters,  consisting  of  a  thousand 
camels  richly  laden,  was  on  its  return  from  Syria.  He 
advanced,  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment  of  troops, 
to  intercept  it.  So  poorly  were  they  provided  with 
cavalry,  that  they  could  muster  only  two  horses  and 
seventy  camels,  which  they  mounted  by  turns.  For 
the  safety  of  his  person,  Mahomet  had  caused  to  be 
constructed  a  temporary  structure  of  wood,  overshad- 
owed with  green  boughs.  He  had  also  provided  a 
fleet  camel,  ready  harnessed,  that,  in  case  of  defeat, 
he  might  avoid  the  chance  of  being  taken  prisoner ; 
for,  however  assured  he  might  be  of  divine  assislancc, 
he  had  too  much  sagacity  to  despise  the  use  of  liuman 
means.  Burning  with  zeal  and  mutual  hatred,  the 
troops  on  both  sides  rushed  furiously  to  the  charge. 
The  idolaters  were  three  to  one ;  but  the  superiority 
of  numbers  was  overbalanced  by  the  reckless  intiepid- 
ity  of  fanaticism. 

While  the  followers  of  Mahomet  courageously  sus- 
tained the  assault  of  their  adversaries,  their  comman- 
der fervently  addressed  Heaven  in  their  behalf.  Seated 
with  Abu  Bekr  in  his  wooden  sanctuary,  with  his  eye 
fixed  on  the  field  of  battle,  he  exclaimed,  "  Courage 
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my  children,  and  fight  like  men !  Close  your  ranks, 
discharge  your  arrows,  and  the  day  is  your  own ! " 
He  continued  exhorting  them  till  the  mantle  fell  from 
his  shoulders.  Then,  starting  aa  if  from  a  trance,  he 
cried,  "  Triumph  !  Abu  Bekr !  triumph  I  Behold  the 
squadrons  of  heaven  flying  to  our  aid ! "  Having  re- 
kindled the  enthusiasm  of  his  troops  in  this  manner, 
he  mounted  his  horse,  placed  himself  at  their  head, 
and  led:  them  on  to  victory.  The  glory  of  this  triumph  ■ 
is  ascribed  by  the  Koran  to  the  divine  assistance ;  and 
the  Mahometan  historians  relate  that  the  angelic  chiv- 
alry, with  Gabriel  at  their  head,  did  fVightful  execution 
with  their  invisible  i^worcls  on  the  terrified  idolaters. 

But  Mahomet  bad  not  made  the  faith  of  his  peopic 
dependent  on  success.  Tlie  same  year  he  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  at  Ohud,  six  miles  from  Medina,  where 
he  biraseir  was  wounded.  This  disaster  threatened 
to  annihilate  his  reputation,  and  his  followers  began  to 
utter  doubts  of  his  pretensions  to  divine  favor.  But 
with  his  usual  address,  he  threw  the  whole  blame  of 
the  loss  on  their  own  sins,  and  assured  them  that  the 
seventy  martyrs  who  had  fallen  in  the  field  were  al- 
ready participating  in  the  joys  of  Paradise.  The 
defeat  of  Ohud  fended  to  increase  his  pride  and  fanati- 
cism. The  Jews  became  special  objects  of  his  enmity. 
Perhaps  he  had  some  hope  that  they  would  acknowl- 
edge him  as  their  McHsiab.  He  was  indebted  to  these 
people  for  a  considerable  portion  of  his  knowledge 
and  of  bis  religion;  yet  he  entertained  toward  them 
:hat  feeling  of  anlniosity,  which  seems  to  become 
more  bitter  between  religious  sects  in  proportion  as 
their  differences  arc  few,  and  their  points  of  agree- 
ment many.  Powerful  colonies  of  that  nation,  rich, 
commercial,  and  utterly  devoid  of  all  martial  qualities, 
liad  established  themselves  in  Arabia,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  Medina.  Mahomet  attacked  these  in  suc- 
cession, and  reduced  them  under  his  dominion,  divid- 
ing their  properly  among  his  followers. 

But  the  object  of  his  most  ardent  desires  was  the 
conquest  of  Mecca.  This  city  was,  in  his  eyes,  both 
the  future  seat  of  hlg  religion  and  his  true  countr}'. 
There  it  was  that  he  wished  to  restore  the  glory  of  his 
ancestors,  and  to  surpass  it  by  that  which  he  had  won 
for  himself.  The  Meccans  had  suffered  more  '^i:\  orely 
in  the  war  than  their  adversaries.  Depending  for 
their  [irosijerity,  and  almost  for  their  existence,  on 
commerce,  they  saw  ihelr  trade  nearly  annihilated, 
their  caravans  plundered,  and  their  flocks  swept  away. 
They  made  one  great  effort,  and  besieged  Mahomoi  in 
Medina,  but  were  repulsed  after  suffering  a  severD 
loss.  "  Hitherto  they  have  sought  us,"  exclaimed 
the  prophet ;  "  it  is  now  our  turn  to  go  in  search  of 
them."  After  this  defeat,  the  Meccans  seem  to  have 
lost  all  courage.  Mahomet  rapidly  became  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Arabia,  His  followei-s  received 
his  words  as  the  inspired  oracles  of  God;  nor  were 
they  undeceived  by  the  gross  licentiousness  in  which 
he  indulged.  Such  was  their  veneration  for  him,  that 
a  hair  which  fell  from  his  head,  and  the  water  in 
which  he  had  washed,  were  preserved,  in  the  belief 
\  that  they  contained  some  divine  virtue.  The  faith  of 
I  his  followers  was  confirmed  by  revelations  which  he 
\  nreiended  to  recrivn  from  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
which  he  communicated  orally  to  those  around  him. 

At  length  Mahomet  marched  against  Mecca,  (A.  T). 
(528.)    He  found  the  city  too  strongly  fortified  for  his 
means  of  attack,  and  therefore  concluded  a  truce 
much  against  the  will  of  his  followers,  by  which  a 
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peaceful  admission  mto  the  city  was  secured  to  him 
in  the  ensuing  year.  Feeling  that  his  power  was  imw 
established,  he  sent  ambassadors,  inviting  the  most 
powerful  kings  of  the  earth,  especially  the  sultan  of 
Persia,  and  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  to  become 
his  disciples.  The  Persian  sovereign  treated  the  de- 
mand with  the  utmost  contempt ;  the  Byzantine  em- 
peror rejecfcd  it  with  mildness  and  civility.  During 
these  negotiations,  Mahomet  continued  his  hostilities 
against  the  .Tewa  and  the  neighboring  Arab  tribes.  At 
the  capture  of  the  fortress  of  Kbaibar,  a  Jewess  set 
upon  his  table  a  poisoned  shoulder  of  mutton.  A  sin- 
gle mouthful  was  swallowed  by  Mahomet,  and  this 
was  sufficient  to  implant  the  seeds  of  a  moi-tal  disease 
in  his  constitution. 

Every  moment  added  to  the  numbers  of  the  new 
sect.  Ten  thousand  Arabs  of  the  desert  joined  the 
army  of  Mahomet;  and  the  day  at  length  arrived, 
w  hich  was  to  consummate  the  triumph  of  Islamism  by 
opening  the  gates  of  Mecca.  In  the  year  629,  Abu 
Sophian  surrendered  to  the  prophet  the  keys  of  the 
city.  Mahomet  made  his  triumphal  entry  with  un- 
paralleled magnificence.  Eleven  men  and  six  women, 
who  had  been  conspicuous  among  his  ancient  foes, 
were  put  under  proscription  ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  i 
were  spared.  The  kaaba  was  purified  by  his  orders;  j 
1h('  Meccans  embraced  the  religion  of  the  coiiq;irvor 
and  a  perpetual  law  prohibited  any  uiib(.!liever  from 
setting  foot  within  the  holy  city.  Ambassadors  now 
flocked  from  every  side  to  congralulale  the  new  sov- 
ereign, and  from  this  period  Maliomet  may  re-  i 
garded  as  the  ruling  prince  of  Arabia  ;  the  complete 
subjugation  of  the  country  cost  him  only  three  years, 
after  tlie  submission  of  Mecca.  The  lieutenants  of 
the  prophet  advanced  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  those  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
and  at  the  period  of  his  last  pilgrimage  to  the  kaaba, 
in  fj.'!2,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  Mussulman 
soldiers  marched  under  his  banner. 

During  the  six  years  of  his  reign,  Mahomet  fought 
in  pei-son  at  nine  hatdes  or  sieges,  and  his  lieutenants 
led  his  followers  on  fifteen  military  expeditions.  Al- 
most all  these  transactions  were  confined  to  Arabia  ;: 
but  the  ambition  of  the  prophet  was  far  from  beings 
satisfied  with  success  at  home,  and  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  Palestine  and  Syria.  The  wealth  and  fertllit)' 
of  the  latter  province  attracte<l  his  cupidity,  and  un-  ] 
der  in-etenco  of  anticipating  the  warlike  i>reparatIoi)s 
of  t!ie  Greek  emperor  Heraclius,  lie  resolved  to  in- 
v;id<;  that  portion  of  his  empire.  An  iiimy  of  thirty, 
thousand  liellcvcrs  was  assembli'd,  an  i  a  holy  war 
was  solemnly  proclaimed  against  the  R.^.aanii.  The 
Arabs  entered  on  this  expedition  wlih  n  '"ctance.  It 
was  the  season  of  harvest,  and  a  time  4'  scarcity, 
when  their  labor  was  imperiously  dema..iUed  in  the 
field.  Ihu  in  vain  did  they  beg  for  a  dispensation, 
and  urge  their,  different  excuses — want  of  money, 
horses  and  provisions,  their  ripening  crops-,  and  the 
scorching  heats  of  summer.  "Hell  is  much  hotter," 
said  the  indignant  apostle ;  and  the  A'rabs  tooki  the 
field.  Painful  and  weary  was  their  march.  Ten  men 
rode  by  turns  on  the  same  camel,  and  the  suffering 
froni  thirst  was  extreme.  After  ten  days'  journey  In- 
a  burning  desert,  the  believers  reposed  by  the  waters 
and  palm-trees  of  Tabuc,  a  town  midway  between 
Medina  and  Damascus.  Here  they  learned  that  die 
Roman  army  had  decamped,  v/hlch  put  a  stop  to 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.    It  is  probable  that  tlift 
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distressed  state  of  his  followers,  was  the  reason  wliy 
Mahomet  declined  to  hazard  his  fame  and  fortunes 
against  tSie  martial  array  of  the  emperor  of  the  East. 

The  ninth  year  of  the  Hegiru  is  called  hy  the 
Mussulmans  the  Year  of  Embassies^  from  the  extraor- 
dinary concourse , of  ambassadors  and  visitors  which 
the  fame  of  tlic  prophet  attracted  in  that  year  to  Mec- 
ca, to  acknowledge  his  power,  or  suj  plicate  for  his 
protection.  These  devotees  were  said  to  "  outnumber 
the  dates  that  fall  from  the  palm-tree  in  the  season  of 
ripeness."  Various  arrangements  were  made  to  con- 
solidate the  strength  of  the  infant  monarchy.  Officers 
were  appointed  to  collect  the  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
and  the  opprobrious  name  of  triiute  was  exchanged 
for  that  of  alms,  or  ohlntion^  for  the  service  of  reli- 
gion. Mahomet  assumed  groat  state  in  his  household. 
Ilis  camp  included  all  his  wives,  who,  riding  on  cam- 
els, were  enclosed  within  pavilions  of  embroidered 
silk.  He  was  followed  hy  an  immense  number  of 
vi(;tims  for  sacrifice,  crowned  with  garlands  of  flow- 
ers. Every  s])ot  where  he  halted  and  said  his  prayers 
became  consecrated,  and  the  manner  in  whicli  he  ex- 
ecuted the  various  religious  rites,  from  cutting  his  hair 
and  nails  to  the  solemn  act  of  throwing  stones  at  the 
devil,  is  still  faithfully  copied  hy  the  believers  of  the 
present  day. 


CHAPTER  CLXXIV. 

A.  D.  631  to  632. 

Death  of  Mahomet  —  His  Character. 

Mahomet  had  now  reached  his  sixty-third  year. 
During  four  years,  his  bodily  vigor  had  perceptibly 
declined ;  yet  he  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a 
rting,  a  general,  and  an  apostle.  At  length,  he  was 
seized  with  a  fever,  attended  by  occasional  delirium. 
Finding  his  condition  becoming  critical,  he  caused  him- 
self to  be  cotiveyed  to  the  mansion  of  liis  favorite  wife 
Ayesha.  To  her  ho  expressed  his  belief  that  he  owed 
Ihe  cause  of  his  disease  to  the  poisoned  mutton  of 
[ihaibar.  As  he  felt  his  danger  increase,  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  prayers  of  his  faithful  followers, 
and  asked  for  the  forgiveness  of  all  whom  he  might 
have  offended.  "  If  there  be  any  man  among  you," 
said  he,  "  whom  I  have  struck  unjustly,  I  submit  my- 
self to  be  scourged  in  return.  If  I  have  injured  any 
man's  reputation,  let  him  proclaim  my  faults.  If  I 
have  taken  any  one's  property,  or  owe  money  to  any 
5ne,  let  him  demand  justice,  that  1  may  satisfy  him." 

Yes,"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  the  crowd,  "  you  owe 
me  three  drachms  of  silver."  The  dying  apostle  im- 
mediately paid  tlie  debt,  and  thanked  his  creditor  for 
demanding  it  in  Ihis  world,  rather  than  accusing  him 
at  the  day  of  jiidgment.  lie  then  gave  freedom  to 
his  slaves,  ordered  the  affairs  of  his  burial,  calmed  the 
lamentations  of  his  friends,  and  pronounced  a  benedic- 
tion upon  them.  Till  his  last  hour,  he  continued  to  act 
the  character  of  the  apostle  of  (iod,  evincing,  at  the 
closing  scene  of  mortality,  the  same  remarkable  forti- 
tude and  presence  of  mind  that  he  had  displayed  on 
the  field  of  battle.  Till  within  three  days,  he  contin- 
ued to  Dejform  his  devotions  in  the  mosque.  When, 
at  longih,  he  was  too  feeble,  he  charged  Abu  Bekr 
with  this  duty ;  ivnd  it  was  thought  that  he  thus  in- 
tended to  point  out  his  old  friend  as  his  successor. 
Rut  he  expressed  no  opinion  or  desire  on  this  subject, 


and  seemed  to  leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the  judg- 
ment of  his  followers.  He  contemplated  the  approach 
of  death  with  perfect  calmness,  but  he  mingled  to  the 
last  the  doubtful  pretensions  of  an  apostle  with  the 
lively  faith  of  an  enthusiast,  and  recited  the  words 
which  he  declared  he  heard  from  the  angel  Gabriel. 
He  repeated  what  he  had  before  aflirmed,  that  the 
angel  of  death  would  not  bear  away  his  soul  till  be 
had  obtained  permission  from  him.  This  permission 
he  at  length  pronounced  aloud.  The  moment  of  his 
departure  arrived.  His  head  reclined  in  the  lap  of 
Ayesha^  and  he  fainted  from  excess  of  pain.  Recov- 
ering his  senses,  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ceiling,  and 
uttered  these  his  last  words :  "  O  God !  pardon  my 
sins !  -  I  come  to  rejoin  my  brethren  in  heaven ! "  ■ 
With  this  exclamation  he  expired,  (A.  D.  632.) 

Such  is  the  siory  of  the  life  of  Mahomet  —  one  of 
the  most  remarkahlo  men  that  ever  lived.  He  left  to 
the  speculation  of  future  ages  the  problem  of  his  true  | 
character  —  whether  he  was  a  mere  fanatic,  sincerely  \ 
believing  all  that  he  preached,  or  whether  he  was  only  j 
an  ingenious  and  successful  hypocrite.  Yet  this  is 
hardly  the  proper  issue  of  the  question  ;  as  no  impos- 
ture, civil  or  rehgious,  was  ever  successful  without  a 
mixture  of  sincerity  and  cunning.  Mahomet,  in  truth, 
has  not  generally  received  justice  from  the  writers  of 
Christendom,  who  have  been  disposed  to  see  all  evil 
and  no  good  in  the  founder  of  an  erroneous  religious 
system.  Nothing  can  be  wider  from  the  truth  than  to 
regard  Mahomet  as  a  mere  impostor.  He  douhtlese 
considered  himself  a  religious  reformer.  He  urged 
a  whole  nation  onward  in  the  most  important  of  all  steps 
in  the  investigation  of  truth.  He  led  his  countrymen 
from  an  absurd  and  degrading  idolatry,  from-  a  priestly 
slaveiy  which  corrupted  morals-,  and  promoted  eveiy 
vice  by  a  system  of  expiations  —  to  a  partial  knowledge 
of  an  almighty  and  beneficent  Deity. 

But  even  in  this  high  career,  we  have  a  melan 
choly  example  of  human  weakness  —  of  that  mixture 
of  enthusiasm  and  artifice,  which  has  in  all  ages  and 
countries  cliaraeterized  leaders  of  sects,  and  which  is 
to  be  seen  even  in  our  own  limes.  This  experience 
of  the  general  iniirmhy  of  Immanity  ought  to  teach  us 
indulgence.  From  enthusiasm  to  deception  the  path 
is  short  and  slippery,  and  it  is  difficult  to  fix  the  point 
where  faith  ends  and  imposture  begins.  An  intense 
belief  is  easily  confounded  with  an  internal  revelation  : 
the  dreams  of  an  excited  fancy  become  sensible  ap- 
pearances ;  faith  in  a  future  event  seems  to  us  like  a 
prophecy,  and,  having  persuaded  ourselves,  we  are 
readily  disposed  to  pei'suade  others.  Mahomet  con- 
fessed himself  to  be  nothing  more  lhan  a  mere  man  ,  j 
he  made  no  pretensions  to  miraculous  power,  but  he  ! 
felt  himself  called  upon  to  perform  a  great  work  of 
religious  reformation.  Was  he  an  impostor  for  declar- 
ing this  to  be  a  call  from  Heaven  ?  But  the  most  per- 
fect probity  affords  no  security  against  the  dangers  of 
fanaticism,  the  intolerance  which  it  engenders,  nor  the 
cruelty  to  which  it  leads.  Mahomet  was  the  reformer 
of  the  Arabs ;  he  taught  them,  and  he  wished  to  teach 
them,  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  time  when  he  ado])ted  the  character  of  an 
apostle,  his  life  lost  its  purity,  and  his  temper  its  mild- 
ness ;  policy  entered  into  his  religion ;  fraud  mingled 
more  and  more  with  his  conduct ;  and  when,  at  last,  he 
pretended  that  his  views  were  sustained  by  revelations 
from  Heaven,  he  laid  down  a  fiital  falsehood  at  the 
very  threshold  of  his  system.    The  t  vils  which  have 
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followed,  display  the  danger  of  a  departure^  from  truth; 
(iven  when  tlie  object  may  seem;good. , 

The  private  and  moral  character  of  Mahomet  was 

checkered  by  a  strangely  inconsistent,  mixture  of  vir- 
tue and  vice^  dignity  and  condescension.  Though 
vesied  with  the  power  and  ensigns  of  royalty,  he  de- 
spised its  pomp,  and  was  careless  of  its  luxuries.  The 
familiarity  which  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Arabian 
nobles,  and  endeared  him  to  his  compiinions,  was  ex- 
.ended  to  the  "meanest  of  the  people,  whose  wishes 
and  complaints  he  always  listened  to  wii.h  patience, 
lie  even  entertained  them  occasionally  at  his  table,  or 
shared  with  them  their  homely  meal,  while  they  were 
seated  on  benches  around  the  mosque.  When  not 
occupied  in  matters  of  graver  importance,  he  threw 
iside  the  forms  and  restraints  of  official  etiquette,  and 
condescended  to  partake  in  the  amusements  or  jocu- 
lar conversation  of  his  friends.  At  the  head  of  his 
army,  he  could  maintain  the  stateliness: and. grave. taci- 
turnity of  a  Roman  emperor.  With  his  soldiers,  he. 
iiould  unbend  himself  without .  losing  .  his .  authority. 
He  mixed  in  their  pastimes  and  pleasantries  with  a. 
freedom  which  reminds  u~;  of  the,  spoi-tive  freaks  of 
Cromwell,  whose  character  for  military  genius,  fanati- 
cism, and  poUtical  shrewdness,  he  in  many  points 
resembled. 

Mahomet  courted  no  distinction  beyond  others  In 
food  or  dress.  Oates  and  water,  or  a  sparing  allow- 
ance of  barley  bread,  the  absteminous  diet  of  his 
jounlrymen,  were  his  usual  fare.  Milk  and  honey  to 
him  were  luxuries.    When  he  ate,  hc  sat  cross-legged 


on  the  ground.-  :  When 'he  .travelledj^he  divided  his 
scanty  morsel,  with  his  servant^  who  generally  rode 
behind  him  on  the  same  camel.  To  finish  this  por- 
tmit  of  his  humility,  it  is  stated  thai  he. was  in  thc' 
habit  of  performing  the  most  humble'  and.  menial 
offices  of  the  family.  The  lord  of  Arabia  disdained 
not  to  mend  his  own  shoes,  and  patch  his  coarse 
vvoollen  coat!  He  milked  the  sheep,  kindled  the  fire, 
swept  the  floor,  and  served  the  guests  at  his  own  table. 
His  liberality  in  bestowing  alms  bordered  on  extrava- 
gance, and  often  left  him  without  money  or  provisions 
for  his  own  household. 

The  Arabs  had  been  accustomed  to  unbounded 
license  in  love  and,  marriage.  Mahomet,  forbade  in- 
cestuous unions;  he  puniyhed  dissoluteness,  and.  re- 
stricted the  right  of  divorce ;  but  be  permitted  every 
Mussulman  to  have  four  v/ives.  -Raising  himself  alone 
above  the  laws  which  he  imposed  on  othei-s,  after  the . 
death  of  his  first  wife,  Khadijah,- he -married  fifteen 
wives  in  succession.,  .The  fwo  things  on  ;earth  which 
■gave  him  the  greatest  delight,  were  female  society  and 
perfumes.  The  fervor  of  his  piety,  he  affirmed,  was 
increased  by  these  enjoyments,  and  be  took  care  that 
bis  religion  should  make  ■  ample  provision  for  them.; 
Yet  all  the  Inmates  of  his  harem  were  childless,  and 
not  a  son  survived  to  support  the  decline  of  his  life, 
or  uphold,  af\er  his  death,  the  dignities  of  priest  and 
king.  Of  his  eight  children  by  Khjulijah,  one  alone, 
Falima,  lived  to  enjoy  his  paternal  tenderness.  She 
married  Ali,.  in  .the  first  year  of  the,  Hegira,  and  be 
came  the  mother  of  an  illustrious  progeny.. ^  , 


The  Khalif  on  his  TIiroDe. 


CHAPTER  CLXXV. 

A.  D.  633  to  833. 

Appqintm^ent  of  a  Khalif — Reign   of  Abu 
Bekr — Omar — Invasion  of  Syria  by  the 

The  Arabs  could  scarcely  be  convinced  that  they 
had  been  deprived  of  their  apostle.  Th<^  fi'iuilic  pop- 
ulace of  Mecca  rushed  in  crowds  to  the  house  of  Ma- 
homet, as  the  unexpected  tidings  ofhis  death  met  their 
ears.  Omar,  disregardin;;  the  evidonoo  of  his  senses, 
drew  his  cimeter,  and  tlu'ealcncd  to  strike  off  the  head 
any  one  who  should  say  that  the  leader  of  the 


faithful  was  no  more*  A  scene. of  tumult  and. con- 
fusion ensued  which  delayed  the  . interment  for  some 
days.  It  was  a  political  eri*or  in-  Mahomet,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  unity  and  stability  of  his  empire, 
that  he  neglected  to  name  his  immediate  successor. 
His  decease  was  the  signal  for  immediate  contest  be- 
tween the  {v,'o  chief  parties  of  his  followers.  The  day 
that  laid  him  in  the  grave  saw  them  assembled  to  de- 
liberate on  the  choice  of  a  new  sovereign.  A  schism 
appeared  inevitable ;  swords  were  drawn,  and  the 
hasty  structure  of  Moslem  greafROf-'.'s  .necmcd  tottering 
to  its  fall,  when  the  tumult  wa.^;  seaucnably  stilled  by 
the  magnanimity  of  Omar,  one  of  the  claimants  to  the 
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succepsion.  He  renounced  his  own  pretensions  in  fa- 
vor of  ^.bu  Bekr,  the  first  believer  in  Maliomet's  mission, 
and  the  companion  of  liis  flight.  Ahu  Bekr  was  there- 
fore proclaimed  JA«/iy,  or  lieutenant — a  title  which  was 
subsequently  assumed  by  his  successors  in  the  empire. 

The  same  rehgious  enthusiasm  still  inspired  the 
Mussulmans.  Their  swords,  their  weahh,  and  their 
power  were  destined,  as  they  believed,  to  no  other 
object  than  that  of  extending  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  Gfod.  The  part  which  each  man  took 
was  indifferent,  provided  he  labored  with  al!  his 
strength  to  this  end.  Abu  Bekr,  from  his  great  age, 
was  unable  to  lead  the  armies  of  the  faithful.  He 
appointed  Khaled,  sumamed  the  Sword  of  God,  his 
general,  and  devoted  himself  to  prayer,  penitence, 
and  the  administration  of  justice.  At  the  end  of  two 
years,  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he  named  Omar 
as  his  successor.  "  I  do  not  want  the  place,"  said 
Omar.  "  But  the  phice  wants  you,"  replied  Abu  Bekr. 
Omar,  having  been  saluted  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
army,  wat^  iiivesiccl  with  the  khalifate,  (A.  D.  634.) 
He  had  given  briiliaiit  proofs  of  valor  during  the  wars 
of  Mahomet,  but  he  considered  the  dignity  of  khalif 
as  putting  an  end  to  his  military  career,  and  exacting 
from  him  an  exclusive  attention  to  religious  duties. 
During  a  reign  of  ten  years,  he  was  solely  intent  on 
directing  the  afiairs  of  the  faithful,  giving  an  example 
of  moderation  and  justice,  of  abstinence,  and  con- 
tempt of  outward  grandeur.  His  food  was  barley- 
read  or  dates  :  his  drink,  water :  the  dress  in  which 
he  preached  to  the  people  was  patched  in  twelve 
places.  A  satrap  of  Persia,  who  came  to  do  him 
homage,  found  him  sleeping  on  the  steps  of  the  mosque 
at  Medina.  It  was  during  the  reigns  of  these  two 
peaceful  religious  votaries,  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar,  that  the 
Mussulmans  achieved  their  most  wonderful  conquests. 

The  victories,  the  doctrine,  and  the  revolution,  which 
were  the  work  of  Mahomet,  had  hitherto  been  confined 
within  the  boundaries  of  Arabia.  Changes  of  opinion 
in  an  illiterate. nation,  the  language  of  which  had 
never  been  studied  by  its  neighbors,  did  not  seem  of 
sufficient  importance  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
world.  The  revolutions  of  the  little  repul)Ucs  of  the 
Red  Sea,  had  never  been  felt  in  other  countries,  and 
the  union  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  thus  suddenly 
accomplished  by  a  new  religious  doctrine,  seemed 
likely  to  be  of  short  duration.  At  Constantinople,  at 
Antioch,.  and  at  Alexandria,  the  birth  of  Islamism  was 
either  wholly  unknown,  or  was  thought  too  insignificant 
to  be  feared.  Yet  the  first  twelve  years  which  elapsed 
after  the  death  of  the  prophet,  are  filled  with  Mussulman 
conquests,  which  astoimd  the  imagination.  During 
this  short  space,  the  followers  of  Mahomet  subjugated 
Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt.  They  captured  thirty-six 
thousand  cities,  towns,  and  castles,  destroyed  four 
thousand  temples  and  churches,  and  built  fourteen 
hundred  mosques  dedicated  to  their  own  religion. 

These  conquerors  were  utterly  ignorant  of  geogra- 
phy, and  of  the  interests,  strength,  policy,  and  lan- 
guages, of  the  nations  which  they  attacked.  They 
had  no  regular  plans  of  campaign,  no  schemes  to 
strengthen  themselves  by  alliances,  or  to  establish 
secret  correspondence  in  the  countries  which  ihcy 
were  about  to  invade.  The  instructions  which  the 
khalifs  gave  to  the  commanders  of  their  armies  were 
aimple  and  general.  Neither  Mahomet  nor  his  suc- 
cessors had  made  any  change  in  the  rude  armor  and 
rregular  msmner  of  fighting  common  to  the  robbers 
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of  the  Arabian  desert.  The  Mussulman  soldiers  were 
half  naked.  When  on  foot,  they  were  armed  only 
with  bows  and  arrows ;  when  on  horseback,  they  car- 
ried a  light  lance  and  a  eiuieter.  Their  horses  were 
indefatigable,  and  unequalled  in  the  world  for  their 
docility  and  spirit.  But  they  did  not  manosuvre  in 
large  or  regular  masses.  They  knew  nothing  of  those 
charges  of  modern  cavalry,  which  bear  down  bat- 
talions by  their  resistless  wteight.  ■  Single-handed,  war- 
riors advanced  in  front  of  the  army  to  signalize  them- 
selves by  acts  of  personal  prowess,  and  after  a  few 
strokes  of  their  flashing  cimeters,  escaped  from  their 
enemies  by  the  swiftness  of  their  steeds.  Battles  were 
long-continued  skirmishes,  in  which  the  hostile  troops 
did  not  engage  rank  to  rank  ;  the  contest  frequently 
lasted  several  days,  and  it  was  not  till  after  their  adver- 
saries, exliausted  by  unusual  fatigue,  were  put  to  rout, 
that  the  Arabs  bcc;imc  Icrnble  in  pursuit. 

The  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Greek  empire  and  of 
Persia,  alternately  devastated  by  war,  in  the  seventh 
century  had  undergone  a  great  change  in  their  polit- 
ical state  and  the  character  of  the  people.  The  for- 
tresses were  dismantled ;  confidence  in  the  defences 
of  the  frontiers  was  gone  ;  the  administration  was 
disorganized  ;  and  obedience  to  the  government  was 
irregular  and  imperfect.  The  provincials  had  begun 
to  take  an  active  share  in  the  affairs  of  their  country, 
and  had  become  soldiers,  though  veiy  bad  ones.  At 
this  time,  we  begin  to  find  mention  of  military  bodies 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  Byzantine  empire  — 
armies  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  though  their 
valor  and  discipline  were  of  a  kind  which  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  they  were  composed  exclusively  of  mili- 
tia. The  names  of  the  officers  which  are  incidentally 
mentioned  in  history  are  not  Greek,  but  Syrian.  The 
cities  appear  to  have  had  an  independent  existence  :  \ 
their  own  magistrates  directed  their  affairs  ;  and  the  j 
interests  of  the  empire  appear  to  have  been  forgotten  ! 
in  the  interests  of  the  provinces.  The  Mussulmans 
did  i\ot  attack  the  Persians  or  the  Syrians  by  surprise:  - 
they  prefaced  their  invasion  by  a  summons,  in  which 
they  gave  to  their  enemies  the  threefold  choice,  either 
to  become  converts  to  Islamism,  and,  in  that  case,  to 
share  all  the  honors,  rights,  and  privileges  of  true  be- 
lievers ;  or  to  submit  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  ; 
or,  lastly,  to  try  the  fortune  of  war. 

Khaled,  the  Sword  of  God,  was  despatched  with  an 
army  into  Irak  and  the  Persian  provinces  on  the  lower 
Tigris,  where  he  gained  splendid  victories,  and  im-  | 
posed  on  those  countries  an  annual  tribute  of  .scveniy  i 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.    But  this  general  was  sud-  ! 
denly  recalled  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  to  ! 
take  the  command  in  another  quarter.    The  khalif  \ 
had  resolved  on  an  invasion  of  Syria,  and  an  army,  ! 
under  Abu  Obeidah,  had  already  marched  against  that  | 
country.    The  instructions  given  to  this  commander 
show  the  spirit  which  animated  the  early  Mussulman. 
"  Remember,"  said  the  khalif,  "  that  you  are  always 
in  the  presence  of  God,  always  at  the  point  of  death, 
always  in  expectation  of  judgment,  always  in  hope 
of  paradise.     Avoid,  then,  injustice  and  oppression. 
Study  to  preserve  the  love  and  confidence  of  your 
troops.    When  you  fight  the  battles  of  God,  bear 
yourselves  like  men,  and  turn  not  your  hacks  upon  the 
enemy.    Let  your  victories  never  be  sullied  by  the 
blood  of  women  or  children.    Destroy  not  the  fruit- 
trees,  neither  'burn  the  standing  corn  ;  do  no  damage 
to  the  flockf  and  herds,  nor  kill  any  beasts  but  such 
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as  are  necessary  to  your  sustenance.  Wliatever  treaty 
you  make,  be  faiflifLil  to  it,  and  let  your  deeds  be  ac- 
cording to  your  words.  As  you  advance  into  the 
enemy's  country,  you  will  find  some  religious  persons 
who  live  retired  in  monasteries,  designing  to  serve 
God  in  that  way.  Let  them  alone,  and  neither  hurt 
them  nor  destroy  their  houses.  But  you  will  find, 
also,  another  sort  of  men,  who  belong  to  the  synagogue 
of  Satan,  and  who  have  shaven  crowns.  Cleave  their 
skulls;  give  them  no  quarter  till  they  either  embrace 
our  faith  or  pay  tribute."  The  two  classes  of  religion- 
ists here  indicated  are  the  monies  and  the  secular 
clergy.  The  former  had  obtained  the  favor  of  Maho- 
met by  some  act  of  kindness  extended  toward  him  in 
his  youth,  if  we  may  believe  an  Arab  tradition. 

Abu  Obeidah  attacked  Bosra,  one  of  the  fortified 
towns  which  defended  Syria  on  the  Arabian  fronlicr. 
The  Syrians,  at  first,  thought  the  iiivasitin  nothing  more 
than  one  of  the  usual  incursions  of  the  wandering 
tribes  of  the  desert,  and  they  gave  to  the  Arabs  the 
name  of  Saraken,  or  ^  marauders,"  which,  for  many 
centuries,  had  been  applied  to  a  plundering  horde  on 
their  borders.  Such  is  tlie  origiti  of  the  name  of 
Saracen,  which  soon  became  a  terror  to  the  civilized 
world.  The  governor  of  Bosra,  named  Romanus, 
advised  the  citizens  to  surrender  ;  and,  when  they  in- 
dignantly deprived  him  of  his  command,  he  treacher- 
ously admitted  the  Arabs  by  night  into  the  fortress. 
On  the  following  day,  in  the  presence  of  his  astonished 
fellow-citizens,  he  made  a  public  profession  of  his 
belief  in  Mahomet.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  se- 
ries of  desertions,  which  inflicted  a  deadly  blow  upon 
the  declining  Roman  empire.  All  the  discontented, 
all  those  whose  ambition  or  cupidity  outran  their  ad- 
vancement or  their  fortune,  all  who  had  any  secret 
injury  to  avenge,  were  .sure  to  be  received  with  open 
arms  by  the  conquerors,  and  to  share  their  fortunes. 
In  provinces  where  the  Byzantine  commanders  had 
never  been  able  to  levy  a  single  cohort,  the  Saracen 
army  was  recruited  by  fugitives,  with  a  facihty  which 
proves  that  it  is  the  government,  and  not  the  climate, 
which  destroys  courage. 

The  capture  of  Bosra  was  quickly  followed  by  the 
uttaek  on  Damascus,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities 
of  Syria.  This  awakened  the  attention  of  the  em- 
peror Heraclius,  who  collected  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men  for  the  relief  of  the  besieged  city.  A 
battle  was  fought  at  Aiznadin,  {A.  D.  633,)  in  which 
the  Christians  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  fifty 
thousand  men.  This  decided  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  Asia.  Damascus  surrendered  afler  a  siege 
of  one  year.  Emesa  and  Baalbec  followed,  and  the 
Saracens  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  The  rival  religions 
were  here  brought  into  especial  hostility ;  for  the  whole 
of  Christendom  had  its  eyes  turned  toward  the  holy 
city,  and  regarded  this  spot  as  the  outward  pledge  of 
the  truth  and  triumph  of  the  religion  of  Jesua. 


CHAPTER  CLXXVI. 

A.  S.  636  to  644. 

Capture  of  Jerusalem  —  Conquest  of  Syria  and 
Egypt  —  Burning  of  the  Alexandrian .  Li- 
brary —  Death  of  Omar. 

During  a  siege  of  four  months,  the  religious  enthu- 
siaam  of  the  besieged  kept  pace  with  that  of  the  as- 


sailants.   The  walls  were  thickly  planted  with  crosses 
banners  blessed  by  the  priests,  and  miraculous  images. 
But  all  this  zeal  was  fruitless.    Sophronius,  the  patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  who  directed  the  eflbrts  of  the  i 
besieged,  was  obliged  to  capitulate.    But  he  refused 
to  open  the  gates  of  the  city  until  the  khalif  Omat 
should  come  in  person  to  receive  so  important  a  sur- 
reniler,  and  to  guaranty  the  capitulation  by  his  word. 
Jerusalem  was  as  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  Mussul- 
mans as  in  those  of  the  Christians.    Omar  set  out  on 
his  pious  pilgrimage.    The  camel  which  he  rode  was 
also  laden  with  his  baggage :  this  comprised  only  a 
sack  of  wheat,  a  basket  of  dates,  a  wooden  bowl,  and 
a  skin  of  water.    When  he  came  in  sight  of  Jerusa- 
lem, he  exclaimed,  "  Good  and  victorious  Lord  I  grant 
us  a  victory  unstained  with  blood."    His  attendants 
pitched  his  tent  of  camel's  hair  cloth  :  he  sat  down  on 
the  eartli,  and  signed  the  capitulation,  by  which  he  ' 
promised  to  leave  the  Christians  liberty  of  conscieiice, 
and  tiie  undisputed  possession  of  the  church  of  the  | 
holy  sepulchre.    Having  completed  this  acl,  he  en-  | 
tered  the  city  without  precaution  and  without  fea,r,  | 
discoursing  bv  the  way  with  the  patriarch,  whom  he  j 
hoped  to  protect  from  the  fanaticism  of  his  followers 
by  this  show  of  confidence.    They  visited  the  Church 
of  the  Resurrection  together;  and,  at  the  hour  of 
prayer,  the  khalif  dechned  offering  his  adorations  in 
the  interior,  preferring  the  steps  of  the  porch,  where  i 
he  spread  his  mat,  and  performed  his  devotions.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  magnificent  mosque  on  the 
ruins  of  the  temple  of  Solomon.    As  the  spot  was 
covered  with  rubbish  of  evei-y  kind,  he  set  the  example 
of  cleaning  it  by  removing  some  of  the  earth  in  his 
robe.    At  the  expiration  of  ten  days,  he  returned,  in 
the  same  simple  and  unostentatious  manner,  to  Medina, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  offerine 
up  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  the  prophet. 

In  the  year  which  followed  lhe  capture  of  Jerusalem 
the  Saracens  made  themselves  masters  of  Antioch  and 
Aleppo.  The  Byzantine  emperor  fled  from  a  province 
which  he  could  not  defend  ;  the  Greek  army  dispersed 
or  went  over  to  the  enemy  ;  Tyre  and  Tripoli  were 
given  up  to  the  invaders  by  treachery  ;  and  the  remain- 
ing cities  of  Syria  soon  after  opened  their  gates  by  i 
capitulation.  The  conquest  of  Persia,  which  Khaled  i 
had  commenced,  was  completed  by  other  generals. 
The  battle  of  Cadesia  (A.  D  636) '  established  the 
triumph  of  the  Mussulmans  over  the  Persians,  as  we 
have  related  in  the  histoiy  of  the  latter  people.  The 
fertile  province  of  Assyiia  was  conquered,  and  the 
possession  of  it  secured,  by  the  foundation  of  the ,  city 
of  Bassora,  on  the  Euphrates,  about  forty  miles  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  ! 

Syria  and  Persia  had  been  but  feebly  defended  by  ! 
the  Christians  and  the  disciples  of  Zoroaster.  Egypt 
was  given  up  by  the  Copts,  a  native  race  of  Christians, 
who  were  severed  from  the  established  church  by  a 
theological  dispute,  and  who  preferred  the  yoke  of 
the  Saracens  to  the  persecutions  of  the  orthodox. 
Even  during  the  lifetime  of  Mahomet,  they  had  pro- 
posed negotiations  to  the  Arabs;  and,  after  the  con- 
quest of  Syria,  Omar,  urged  by  the  viliant  Amrou, 
one  of  the  warriors  by  whom  that  deed  was  accom- 
plished, had  given  his  consent  to  the  invasion  of  Egypt 
The  fortress  of  Pelusium,  which  surrendered  in  638, 
after  a  month's  siege,  opened  to  the  invaders  the  en- 
trance to  that  country.  The  Romans  had  transferred 
the  seat  of  government  in  Egypt  to  Alexandria,  and 
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Memphis,  the  ancient  capital,  had  suiik  to  the  rank  of 
a  secondary  city.  Its  jtopuiation,  however,  was  con- 
siderable, and  almost  exclusively  Coptic,  or  Egyptian, 
whi'.B  Alexandria  abounded  in  Greeks.  After  a  siege 
of  seven  months,  Memphis  surrendered.  The  Sara- 
cons  look  possession  of  it,  and  founded,  in  one  of  the 
suburbs,  a  new  town,  to  which  tbey  gave  the  name  of 
ICahira,  or  the  "  City  of  Victory  : "  this  has  been 
corrupted  by  the  Europeans  to  Cairo. 

The  march  of  Amrou  from  Memphis  was  a  series 
of  skirmishes  and  victories  ;  and,  after  twenty-two 
days  of  battle,  the  Saracens  pitched  their  tents  before 
the  gates  of  Alexandria.  This  magnificent  city  had 
risen,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years,  to  be  the 
second  capital  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  the  first 
emporium  of  trade  in  the  world.  .  The  inhabitants 
made  a  determined  resistance  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Arabs,  and  they  were  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
means  of  defence  For  fourteen,  months,  the  siegb' 
was  carried  on  with  a  fury  rarely  paralleled  in  the 
history  of  war.  A  singular  accident  had  nearly  de- 
prived the  besiegers  of  their  commander.  In  every 
sally  and  attack,  the  sword  of  Amrou  glittered  in  the 
van.  On  one  occasion,  the  Arabs  were  repulsed,  and 
Amrou  and  his  slave  were  taken  prisoners.  They 
were  carried  before  the  governor  of  the  city.  Amrou 
was  not  recognized  as  the  Saracen  chief,  but  his 
hauglity  demeanor  began  to  excite  suspicion,  when  his 
slave,  with  singular  presence  of  mind,  gave  him  a 
blow  on  the  face,  and  bade  him  hold  his  tongue  in  the 
presence  of  his  superiors.  He  then  proposed  to  de- 
spatch him  to  the  Mussulman  camp  under  pretext  of 
obtaining  money  for  his  own  ransom.  The  credulous 
Christians  were  deceived,  and  "Amrou  was  dismissed  ; 
but  they  soon  had  cause  to  repent  of  their  folly :  in- 
stead of  a  pacific  embassy  from  the  besiegers,  they 
'  witnessed  only  the  tumultuous  acclamations  of  joy  in 
the  camp  of  the  Arabs  as  they  hailed  the  return  of 
their  commander.  Alexandria  at  length  surrendered 
on  the  22d  of  December,  A.  D.  640.  The  siege  had 
cost  the  Mussulmans  twenty-three  thousand  men. 

Amrou  wrote  an  account  of  his  victory  to  the  khalif 
in  the  following  style  :  "  [  have  taken  the  great  city 
of  the  west.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  de- 
scribe all  its  grandeur,  all  its  beauty.  Let  it  sutKce 
to  you  to  know  that  it  contains  four  thousand  palaces, 
four  thousand  baths,  fonr  hundred  theatres,  or  places 
of  public  amusement,  twelve  thousand  shops  for  the 
sale  of  vegetables  fit  for  the  food  of  man,  and  forty 
thousand  tributar}^  Jews.  The  city  has  been  taken  by 
force  of  arms,  without  treaty  or  capitulation,  and  the 
Mussulmans  are  impatient  to  seize  the  fruits  of  their 
victory."  Omar  rejected  the  proposal  of  pillage,  and 
commanded  his  lieutenant  to  restrain  the  rapacity  of 
the  soldiers,  and  preserve  the  wealth  of  the  city  for 
the' public  service.  The  inhabitants  were  numbered  ; 
a  tribute  was  imposed  upon  them,  and  a;  land-tax  was 
a^essed  according  to  the  annual  rent  of  estates. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  embraced  the  rehgion  of  the 
conquerors,  but  the  mass  of  the  population  remained 
Christians;  and,  even  now,  the  Coptic  church  in  Upper 
Egypt  and  the  Greek  church  of  Alexandria  are  not 
entirely  annihilated. 

An  event  connected  with  the  capture  of  the  city  is 
too  famous  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  The  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  Alexandrian  library  has  done  more  to 
familiarize  us  with  the  ijame  of  Omar  than  all  the 
conouests  eiBected  in  his  name.    It  is  said  that  there 


were  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes  collected  lu 
the  temple  of  Serapis  and  the  royal  palace.  John 'the 
Grammarian  ventured  to  solicit  of  the  conquering 
general  the  gift  of  the  royal  manuscripts,  which,  he 
observed,  the  Arabs  had  omitted  as  of  no  value  in 
sealing  up  the  magazines  and  repositories  of  wealth. 
Amrou  was  disposed  to  comply;  hut, as  it  was  beyond 
his  power  to  alienate  any  part  of  the  S|)oii,  the  consent 
of  the  khalif  was  necessary.  The  answer  of  Omar 
is  well  known  :  "  These  hooks  are  useless  if  tliey 
contain  only  the  word  of  God  ;  tbey  are  pernicious  if 
they  contain  any  thing  else  :  therefore  destroy  them." 
The  sentence  was  executed  with  blind  obedience,  and 
the  books  were  used  as  fuel  in  heating  tlie  baths  of 
the  city.  The  number  of  tlie  volumes  was  so  great, 
that  six  months  scarcely  sufiic(.'d  for  their  destruction. 
Such  is  the  story,  though  it  is  discredited  by  some 
histormns.  It  is  in  opposition  to  the  precepts  of  the 
Koran,  and  to  the  profound  veneration  of  the'Mussul 
man  for  every  scrap  of  paper  on  which  the  name  of 
God  is  written.  Moreover,  the  ancient  ■  librar^^,  co! 
lected  by  the  magnificent  liberaiity  of  the  Ptolemies 
had  long  before  been  destroyed,  and  we  have  no'  evi- 
dence that  it  had  been  rejtlaced  at  any  later  period. 

The  conquest  of  Egypt  was  most  opportune.  A1 
no  season  could  the  possession  of  this  fertile  country 
have  been  more  useful  to  the  Arabs.  Their  own 
country  was  suffering  from  a  famine,  and  Omar  ear- 
nestly sohcited  a  supply  of  corn  for  the  starving  in- 
habitants of  Arabia.  The  request  was  instantly  .an- 
swered. A  train  of  camels,  bearing  on  their  backs 
tlie  produce  of  the  gardens  and  granaries  of  Egypt, 
was  despatched  for  their  relief  in  a  continuous  chain 
from  Memphis  to  Medina,  a  distance  of  three  hundred 
miles.  The  tediousness  of  this  mode  of  conveya.:lco 
suggested  to  the  khalif  the  scheme  of  opening  a  mai-i- 
time  communication  between  tiie  Nile  and  the  Red 
Sea  — ■  an  experiment  which  Trajan  and  the  Ptolemies 
had  attempted  in  vain.  The  resources  of  the  Arabs 
were  equal  to  its  accomplishment,  and  a  canal,  eighty 
miles  in  length,  was  opened  bv  ihe  soldiers  of  Amrou. 
Their  inland  navigation,  wliicli  would  have  connected 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  coniinned  in 
use  for  some  time.  But,  when  the  khaiif's  removed 
the  seat  of  their  government  from  Medina  lo  Damas- 
cus, it  was  sacrificed  to  an  appreln^nsion  of  the  danger 
that  might  ensue,  from  its  opening  to  tlie  Christian 
fleet  a  passage  to  the  holy  cities  of  Arabia. 

The  anxiety  of  Omar  to  learn  something  of  Egypt 
was  natural ;  and  the  lively  description  of  Amrou,  in 
his  answer,  would  rather  augment  than  diminish  his 
romantic  conceptions  of  this  singular  country  :  "  O 
commander  of  the  faithful  1  Egypt  is  a.  compound  of 
black  earth  and  green  "plants,  between  a  pulverized 
mountain  and  a  red  sand.  -  The  distance  from  Sycne 
to  the  sea  is  a  morith's  journey  for  a  horseman. '  Along 
the  valley  descends  a  river,  on  which  the  blessing  of 
the  Most  High  reposes  both  In  the  evening  and  morn- 
ing, and  which  rises  and  fails  with  the  revolutions  of 
the  sun  and  moon.  When  the  annual  dispensation  of 
Providence  unlocks  the  springs  and  fountains  that 
nourish  the  earth,  the  Nile  rolls  his  swelling  and 
sounding  waters  through  the  land.  The  fields  are 
overspread  by  the  salutary  flood,  and  the  villagcre 
communicate  with  each  other  in  their  painted  barks. 
The  retreat  of  the  inundafion  deposits  a  fertilizing 
mud  for  tlie  reception  of  the  various  seeds.  The 
crowds  of  husbandmen  that  blacken  the  fields  may  be 
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compared  to  a  swarm  of  industrious  ants,  and  their 
native  indolence  is  quickened  by  the  lash  of  the  task- 
master, and  the  promise  of  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  a 
plentiful  increase.  According  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  seasons,  the  fece  of  the  country  is  adorned  with  a 
silver  wave,  a  verdant  emerald,  or  the  deep  yellow  of 
a  golden  harvest."  The  phenomenon  of  a  country 
alternately  a  garden  and  a  sea  was  new  to  the  dwellers 
in  the  desert. 

The  ambition  of  Amrou  was  not  contented  with  a 
single  conquest.  He  carried  his  arms  westward,  a.nd, 
in  a  short  time,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  country 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Desert  of  Barca.  In  the 
midst  of  this  career  of  victories,  the  dagger  of  an 
assassin  put  an  end  to  the  life  of  Omar,  (A.  D.  644.) 
A  Persian  slave,  who  had  a  private  injury  to  avenge, 
watched  his  opportunity  while  the  Idialif  was  engaged 
at  morning  prayers  in  the  mosque,  and  plunged  a 
dagger  into  his  heart.  Omar  is  celebrated  for  his 
piety,  justice,  abstinence,  and  simple  manners,  which 
procured  him  more  reverence  than  his  successors, 
with  all  then:  grandeur,  could  command,  "  His  waJk- 
ing-stick,"  says  an  Arabian  historian,  "struck  more 
terror  into  those  who  were  present  than  another  man's 
sword." 


CHAPTER  CLXXVII. 

A.  S.  644  to  680. 

Civil    Wars  of    the   Saracens —  Othman — 
Moawiyah  —  AU  —  Obeidollah  —  Death  of 

Hosein. 

DuEiNG  ths  reigns  of  Abu  Bekr  and  Omar,the  Mus- 
sulmans had  lost  none  of  the  enthusiasm  with  which 
their  prophet  had  inspired  thera.  No  private  ambition, 
no  jealousy,  no  personal  interest  or  passion,  had  as  yet 
alloyed  that  zeal  for  enlarging  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  turned  all  their  efforts  toward  war,  and  caused 
them  to  meet  death  with  aa  much  exultation  as  vic- 
tory. The  commanders  of  armies,  born  in  free  Ara- 
bia, accijstomed  to  complete  independence  of  mind 
and  will,  rendered  implicit  obedience  to  the  khalif ; 
fet  they  felt  not  tlmt  they  were  subject  to  a  master, 
oecause  his  will  was  so  exactly  in  conformity  with  their 
own.  But  a  new  question  sprung  up  after  the  decease 
of  Omar,  both  in  the  civil  government  and  in  the 
army.  The  troops  had  been  rccriiifed  from  foreign 
countries,  and  though  they  shared  the  religious  enthu- 
siasm of  the  Arabs,  they  introduced  a  new  character 
and  a  new  s[)ccies  of  ambition  into  the  army. 

The  two  khalifs  who  succeeded  Omar  resided  con- 
Btandy  at  Medina,  and  preserved  pure  and  unraingled 
the  genuine  Arab  faith,  together  with  tlie  simplicity  of 
manners  which  characterized  their  predecessors.  But 
ihey  were  surrounded  by  persons  who  no  longer 
maintained  the  ancient  purity  of  character,  and  they 
introduced  confusion  and  civil  war  into  a  government 
previously  remarkable  for  its  simplicity.  After  a 
fchile,  the  seat  of  empire  *as  transferred  from  Medina 
10  Damascus.  Oriental  despotism  then  succeeded  to  the 
liberty  of  the  desert;  fanaticism  y/ss  still  kept  alive  in 
[he  army,  but  a  new  principle  of  government  guided 
the  prudence  and  concealed  the  vices  of  the  khalifs. 

Othman,  who  had  been  the  secretary  of  Mahomet, 
was  elected  khalif  on  tiie  death  of  Omar.  He  was 
already  old,  and  incapable  of  supporting  the  burden 


of  government.  Yet,  durmg  his  reign,  which  lasted 
eleven  years,  the  Saracens  completed  the  subjugation 
of  Persia ;  they  extended  their  conquests  through 
Asia  Minor,  threatening  Constantinople,  and  into 
Africa,  as  far  as  Tripoli.  In  the  midst  of  these  vic- 
tories, a  civil  war  broke  out  at  Medina,  aiid  Othman 
fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  (A.  D.  655.)  He  ha{l 
given  away,  vast  sums  in  charity,  yet  he  left  fifty 
millions  of  dollare,  in  money,  at  his  death. 

Ali^  the  husband  of  Mahomet's  daugliter  Fatima, 
was  chosen  to  succeed  him.  This  occasion  was  the 
beginning  of  new  political  convulsions,  and  the  cause 
of  that  religious  schism  which  rent  the  creed  of  Islam 
in  twain.  The  discontented  faction  took  the  name  of 
Motazalites,  or  separatists.  The  spirit  of  discord  was 
irritated  by  the  calumny  that  AU  was  an  accomplice 
in  the  murder  of  Othnuui.  Th(^  bitterest  enemy  of 
the  khalif  was  Ayesha,  the  widow  of  the  prophet. 
At  Bassora,  a  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 
parties.  Ayesha  mixed  in  the  conflict,  riding  upon  a 
camel  in  a  sort  of  wooden  tower  or  cage.  With  her 
shrill  voice  she  animated  her  troops  to  the  combat,  an 
her  tower  was  pierced  with  innumerable-  darts  and 
javelins,  till  it  resembled  the  back  of  a  porcupine. 
Her  party  was  defeated,  and  she  was  taken  prisoner. 
This  action  was  called  the  Battle  of  Kfioraiba,  or  the 
Day  of  the  Camel. 

In  the  mean  time,  Moawiyah,  son  of  Abu  Sopliian, 
the  ancient  rival  of  Mahomet,  had  been  chosen  kha- 
lif in  Syria.  On  the  news  of  the  death  of  Othman 
he  had  declared  himself  the  avenger  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  faitliful.  He  displayed  his  blood- 
stained garments  in  the  mosque  of  Damascus,  and 
sixty  thousand  Mussulmans  swore  to  support  his  stan- 
dard. All  marched  against  him  :  all  the  forces  of  the 
conquerors  were  collected,  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
Arabian  histories,  the  two  armies  remained  face  to 
face  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year.  Al  length,  there 
was  a  general  cry  that  the  rivals  should  refer  their 
dispute  to  the  decision  of  two  arbitrators,  in  conform- 
ity to  a  precept  of  the  Koran.  The  two  khaHfs  sub- 
mitted. Ali  returned  to  Cufa,  on  the  Euphrates,  and 
Moawiyah  to  Damascus.  Their  two  representatives, 
Abu  Musa.  and  Amrou  were  left  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  was  to  retain  the  Mussulman  sceptre.  To 
depose  both,  and  elect  a  third,  Seemed  to  be  the  most 
eligible  course.  Upon  this  the  umpires  agreed,  and 
Abu  Musa  announced  to  the  people  that  Ali  had  ceased 
to  be  khalif.  The  crafty  Amrou  instantly  declared 
that  MoawiyaK  consequently  remained  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  khalifate.  From  this  act  of  treacherv 
dates  the  schism  which  still  exists  between  the  Sheahs 
and  the  Suiincis.  The  former,  and  more  cspcciailj 
the  Persians,  regard  the  deposition  of  Ali  as  illegal; 
iho  latter,  and  especially  the  Tn rks, esteem  the  suc- 
cession of  Moawiyah  as  legitimate. 

Civil  wars  broke. out  afresh.  The  empire,  founded 
on  a  long  course  of  victories,  seemed  on  the  point  of 
crumbling  to  ruin.  AU  was  assassinated,  and  Hassan. 
his  son,  and  the  grandson  of  Mahomet,  was  recognized 
by  the  Sheahs  as  his  successor.  But  this  ■  prince, 
desirous  of  putting  an^  end  to  the  effusion  of  blood, 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  Moawiyah,and  renounced 
all  claim  to  the  khalifate.  Moav/ijrah,  during  ■  a  reign 
of  twenty  years,  restored  tranquillity  to  the  Mussulman 
empire,  and  turned  the  arms  of  the  faithful  once  more 
against  their  enemies.  For  seven  years,  his  troops 
laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  while  other  Mussuln^Jin 
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armies  traversed  the  northern  part  uf  Africa,  and 
founded  a  new  capital  at  Cairouan.  But  the  conquests 
of  the  Mussulmans  were  no  longer  undertaken  with 
the  sole  view  of  extending  their  religion.  They  now 
served  to  establish  the  supremacy  of  a  new  reigning 
family,  which  united  the  despotic  habits  of  the  an- 
cient monarchs  of  the  East  to  the  fanaticKm  of  new 
sectaries.  Moawiyah  had  quitted  Arabia  to  return  no 
more  ;  he  preferred  llie  abjecl  submission  am)  servile 
liahits  of  the  Syrian  to  the  haughty  independence 
of  the  Bedouin.  He  succeeded  in  causing  his  son 
Yezid  to  be  acknowledged  as  his  colleague,  thus  se- 
curing the  sceptre  in  his  family  by  anticipation.  This 
priiici|ile  being  once  admitted,  the  khalifaie  became 
hereditary  in  the  fairnly  of  Aim  Sophian,  the  earliest 
and  most  inveterate  enemy  of  Mahomet. 

The  Fatimites,  or  the  party  adhering  to  Ali  and 
Fatima,  the  daugliier  of  Mahomet,  were  disgusted 
with  the  vices  of  Yezid.  The  second  son  of  Ali  named 
Hosein,  had  served  at  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 
The  injustice  done  to  his  family  revived  a  feeling  of 
loyalty  toward  him,  and  suggested  the  thought  of 
placing  him  on  the  throne.  The  inhabitants  of  Cufa 
uivited  him  to  mate  his  appearance  in  that  city,  and  a 
list  was  secretly  transmitted  to  Mecca  of  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  Moslems  in  Irak,  who  professed 
their  attachment  to  his  cause,  and  were  ready  to  draw 
their  swords  as  soon  as  he  should,  appear  on  the  banks 
of  the  Euphrates.  Hosein  yielded  to  their  solicita- 
tions. With  a  slender  escort  of  forty  horse  and  one 
hundred  foot,  he  left  Mecca,  followed  by  a  numerous 
train  of  women  and  children.  He  traversed  the  deserts 
of  Arabia,  in  the  hope  of  reaching  his  friends  before 
the  lieutenant  of  Yezid  could  receive  infoi'tnation  of 
his  design ;  but  his  expectations  were  disappointed. 
ObeidoUah,  the  governor  of  Cufa,  had  detected  and 
put  to  death  his  faithful  agent.  As  Hosein  approached 
'the  frontier  of  Irak,  the  hostile  appearance  of  the 
country  told  the  melancholy  tidings,  and  his  fears 
were  confirmed  by  the  intelligence  that  four  thousand 
of  the  enemy  were  on  their  way  to  intercept  him. 
He  pitched  his  tent  by  the  brook  of  Kerbela,  finding  it 
impossible  to  retreat  with  the  encumbrance  of  so  large 
a  family. 

ObeidoUah  had  issued  a  peremptory  command  to 
his  officers  :  "  Bring  me  Hosein  or  his  head."  The 
camp  at  Kerbela  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  hostile 
army.  Hosein  attempted  to  negotiate  a  peace,  or 
return  to  his  home,  but  in  vain.  His  little  band,  true 
to  his  fortunes,  and  resolved  to  share  his  fate,  drew  up 
to  meet  their  assailants.  The  women  and  children, 
terrified  by  the  certain  prospect  of  death,  gave  vent 
to  iheir  sorrows  in  loud  and  bitter  lamentations.  The 
archers  galled  them  with  their  arrows.  Twenty  were 
killed  in  a  charge  ■,  but  the  survivors  maintained  the 
combat  against  an  immense  disparity  of  numbers,  with 
unshaken  constancy,  until  the  heat  of  tlie  day  ren- 
dered their  thirst  insupportable.  They  could  obtain 
no  relief,  as  they  were  cut  off  from  all  communica- 
tion with  the  river.  The  cavalry  dismounted  and 
fought  on  foot,  generously  tlu'owing  themselves  be- 
tween their  leader  and  the  swords  of  the  enemy,  and 
'?ach  saluting  him,  as  they  passed  in  succession  to  the 
deadly  encounter,  "  Peace  be  with  thee,  thou  son  of 
the  apostle  of  God !  Fare  thee  well."  Theiir  only 
respite  was  the  hour  of  prayer,  and  Hosein  beheld  with 
lears  the  last  of  this  band  of  martyrs  expire  by  his 
side    His  brothers  then  rushed  to  the  conflict,  and 


perished  with  their  slaughtered  companions.  His  eld- 
est son  sought  revenge  in  the  thickest  of  the  battle, 
and  fell  after  bravely  sustaining  ten  different  assaults'. 

Hosein  was  oveipowered  with  feelings  of  anguish, 
which  he  could  no  longer  suppress.  Alone,  weary, 
and  wounded,  he  seated  himself  at  the  door  of  his 
tent,  addressing  his  supplications  to  Heaven.  His 
infant  child  was  brought  to  his  arms,  and  while  press- 
ing it  to  his  bosom,  he  saw  an  arrow  \nv.me  it  to  the 
heart.  His  little  nephew  ran  to  embrace  him,  when 
his  head  was  struck  off  with  a  saljre.  Hosein  received 
a  wound  in  the  mouth  while  quenching  his  thirst  with 
a  drop  of  water.  His  enemies  gathered  thickly  around 
!iim.  His  sister  Zeinab,  in  a  transport  of  horror, 
rushed  from  her  tent,  and  begged  their  general  not  to 
suffer  the  grandson  of  the  prophet  to  be  murdered 
before  his  eyes.  Frantic  with  despair,  Hosein  threw 
himself  into  the  midst  of  the  assailants,  and  the  boldest 
of  them  retreated  before  his  des[ierale  charge.  A 
feeling  of  awe  kept  them  at  bay  till  their  cowardice 
was  reproached  by  the  remorseless  Shamer,  whoso 
name  is  still  detested  by  the  faithful.  At  length,  Ho- 
sein was  despatched  with  thirty-three  Wounds.  Thus, 
on  the  10th  of  October,  680,  was  the  family  of  Ma- 
homet crushed  in  the  very  empire  of  which  he  was 
the  founder.  The  memory  of  Hosein  is  still  dear  to 
his  Persian  votaries,  and  crowds  of  pilgrims  pay  their 
devotions  at  his  shrine.  The  anniversary  of  his  mar- 
tyrdom, called  the  Day  of  Hosein,  is  an  occasion  of 
weeping  and  lamentation,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Turks 
is  prolonged  by  this  solemnity. . 


CHAPTEU  CLXXyill. 

A.  D.  630  to  no. 

The  Ommiades  and  Abbassides — AdnUnistra 

Hon  of  the  Khalifs  —  Conquest  of  North&'v- 
Africa  —  Invasion  of  Spain. 

We  have  shown,  in  the  precedmg  chapter,  how  tho 
throne  of  the  khalife  was  established.  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  names  of  all  those  sdvereigns, 
many  of  whom  were  as  little  distinguished  by  political 
wisdom  as  by  martial  courage.  Fourteen  khalifs  of 
the  Ommiades,  or  the  dynasty  founded  by  Moawiyah, 
reigned  at  Damascus  during  a  space  of  ninety  years, 
till,  in  the  year  750,  Mervan  IL  was  deposed  and  pu! 
to  death  by  Abul  Abbas  al  Saffih,  a  descendant  of 
Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mahomet,  With  him  commenced 
the  dynasty  of  the  Abbassides,  rendered  illustrious  by 
the  foundation  ol'  Bagdad,  upon  the  Tigris,  \\  iicre  these 
princes  subsequently  fixed  their  residence,  as  well  as 
by  the  magnificent  patronage  which  they  bestowed 
upon  literature  and  men  of  learning. 

The  court  of  the  khalifs  was  here  maintained  in  the 
most  gorgeous  and  imposing  state.  Nothing  in  the  pal- 
ace of  the  commander  of  the  faithful  was  calculated  to 
remind  the  observer  of  the  simple  and  austere  man- 
ners of  the  primitive  Mahometans.  A  numeroug 
guard,  shining  in  gold,  and  bristling  with  steel,  kept 
watch  at  the  gate.  The  apartments  within  were  dec- 
orated with  every  ornament  which,  wealth  and  luxuri- 
ous art  could  procure.  Every  delicacy  of  the  most 
sumptuous  table  was  sought  for  to  gratify  the  palate 
of  the  sovereign  ;  and  when  he  travelled,  four  hun 
dred  camels  were  hardly  sufficient  to  carry  the  appe 
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ratus  of  his  kitchen.  Seven  thousand  eunuchs  were 
employed  in  attendance  on  his  person,  or  as  a  guard 
to  his  women.  The  khalif  made  it  an  invariable  rule 
to  appear  at  the  great,  mosque  for  prayer,  and  to 
preach  there  on  Friday,  the  day  which  the  Mussulmans 
devote  to  public  worship.  But  this  was  the  only 
occasion  on  which  he  presented  himself  to  the  people, 
and  he  was  then  accompanied  with  all  the  pomp  of  roy- 
alty. The  rest  of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  Paradise  of 
Damascus  —  the  name  given  by  the  people  of  the  East* 
to  the  gardens  of  the  palace.  There  the  sovereign  of 
the  Saracen  empire  reposed  under  fresh  and  blooming 
bowers,  amid  gushing  fountains,  and  breathing  an  au' 
loaded  with  perfumes. 

But  while  the  character  of  the  sovereigns  was  utterly 
changed,  the  nation  of  Mussulmans  retained  that  spirit 
of  activity  and  energy  which  seemed  to  promise  them 
the  dominion  of  the  world,  and  which  w  uld  soon  have 
enabled  them  to  complete  their  conquesi ,  had  they  not 
been  abandoned  by  their  chiefw.  The  absolute  trans- 
formation of  the  Eastern  niitioiis,  effected  in  so  short  a 
Epace  of  time,  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  history.  The 
house  of  the  Ommiades  was  never  beloved,  nor  zeal- 
ously served  by  the  Arabs  ;  its  armies  were  therefore 
composed  of  the  new  converts  —  the  Syrians,  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  Egyptians  —  people  noted  for  their  pusil- 
lanimity and  effeminate  manners.  Mahomet  taught 
these  people  to  think  and  to  act,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
thought  and  action  was  as  lively  and  as  deep  as  it  was 
new  to  them.  The  rapid  metamorphosis  of  the  indo- 
lent and  timid  Orientals  into  valiant  Mahometans,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  a  most  brilliant  example  of  the 
advantages  which  a  legislator  may  derive  from  that 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  improvement,  and  that  love 
of  action,  which  are  inherent  in  man,  and  which,  once 
aroused  by  a  sufficient  object,  become  their  own 
reward. 

The  successors  of  Mahomet  issued  their  orders  in 
nis  nanie,  calling  themselves  his  lieutenants.  They 
were  obeyed  without  hesitation.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said 
that  their  authority  was  despotic.  They  were  but  the 
organs  of  the  public  will.  One  single  thought,  one 
sole  passion,  absorbed  every  Mussulman:  every  effort 
was  directed  to  the  great  purpose  of  establishing  the 
triumph  of  the  national  faith.  The  first  four  khalifs 
attempted  nothing  in  their  own  name ;  they  reaped 
no  personal  enjoyment  from  the  immense  power  they 
possessed,  and  no  jealousy  was  excited  by  the  exercise 
of  their  authority.  During  the  most  brilliant  period 
of  the  Mahometan  conquests,  the  army,  urging  for- 
ward its  generals  without  the  check  of  any  rpsponsi- 
bility,  acted  continually  with  the  spirit  of  a  republic. 
It  was  this  universal  passion,  this  devotion  of  all  to  the 
cause  of  all,  which  developed,  in  a  manner  so  brilliant 
and  unexpected,  the  activity  of  the  people  of  the 
East ;  which  inspired  with  so  much  courage  and  endur- 
ance the  sons  of  the  pusillanimous  Syrians,  which  sug- 
gested to  them  such  ingenious  manoeuvres  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  which  maintained  their  constancy  unshak- 
en, through  danger  and  privation. 

This  complete  self-education,  this  all-pervading  sen- 
timent, put  in  action  every  talent  and  every  virtue 
which  the  Saracens  possessed ;  it  rendered  themhapp^ 
under  all  the  chances  of  war  and  fortune,  and  consti- 
tuted a  reward  for'  the  heroism  of  the  believers  far 
more  certain  than  the  black-eyed  houris  promised  to 
them  in  Paradise.  Patriotism,  glory,  and  individual 
happmess  flourished  on  the  frontiers  of  the  empire  and 
i3 


in  the  army  long  after  a  mortal  corruption  imd  seized 
upon  the  centre.    The  obscure  and  inglorious  khaliis 
of  Damascus  and  Bagdad  coiilinucd  to  conquer  coun-  . 
tries  which  they  never  saw,  and  of  whicli  tliey  knew^j 
not  even  the  names,  long  after  their  government  hads; 
become  stained  with  all  the  vices  of  a  despotic  court,->,^ 
long  after  the  most  illustrious  men  had  fallen  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  caprices  of  tyranny,  and  the  election  or 
deposition  of  the  commanders  of  a  brave  soldiery  was 
habitually  the  work  of  the  vilest  intrigues.    The  cause 
of  this  is  to  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  these  victorious 
troops  fought  not  for  the  khalif,  but  for  the  Mahome- 
tan religion  ;  that  they  obeyed,  not  the  orders  from  the  ' 
palace,  but  the  dictates  of  their  own  conscience ;  that 
they  believed  themselves  free,  and  the  ministers  of  God. 
It  was  not  till  a  considerable  lime  after  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  scenes  of  civil  war,  and  to  treachery 
and  baseness  in  their  leaders,  that  tiiey  discovered  they 
were  no  longer  free  citizens,  and  therefore  ceased  to 
be  men. 

During  the  reign  of  the  Ommiades,  the  Saraccna 
invaded  Europe  on  the  east  and  on  the  west  at  ths 
same  time  —  in  Greece  and  in  Spain  ;  and  their  victo- 
ries in  both  countries  seemed  at  first  to  threaten  the 
Christians  with  destruction.  The  progress  of  the  Ma- 
hometan army  westward  was  attended  by  extraordi- 
nary success.  The  conquest  of  Africa  was  accom- 
plished between  the  years  665  and  689,  by  Akbab, 
lieutenant  of  the  khalif  Moawiyah  and  of  his  son 
Yezid.  Having  led  bis  victorious  troops  as  far  as 
those  territories  which  are  now  under  the  dominion  of 
the  emperor  of  Morocco,  he  spurred  his  horse  into  the 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  opposite  the  Canary  Isles,  and, 
brandishing  liis  cimeter,  exclaimed,  "  Great  God  !  why 
is  my  progress  checked  by  these  waves  Fain  would 
I  publish  to  the  unexplored  kingdoms  of  the  west 
that  thou  art  the  sole  God,  and  that  Mahomet  is  thine 
apostle.  Fain  would  I  cut  down  with  this  sword  those 
rebels  who  worship  other  gods  than  thee  !  "  It  was 
not,  however,  fill  after  the  second  civil  wars,  from  692 
to  688,  that  Carthage,  the  metropolis  of  Africa,  was 
besieged  by  Hassan,  the  governor  of  Egypt.  The 
obstinate  resistance  of  the  Christians  so  provoked  his 
resentment,  that  on  capturing  that  beautiful  city,  ho 
gave  it  up  to  the  flames.  The  former  rival  of  Rome 
was  finally  and  utterly  destroyed.  Great  numbers  of 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  swoi'd ;  many  of  them 
escaped  to  Constantinople  ;  others  were  scattered  over 
the  coasts  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Spain.  Those  who  pre- 
ferred their  country  to  their  religion,  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  transported  to  Cairouan,  a  new  capital, 
founded  by  the  conquerors.  The  ancient  queen  of 
Africa  has  never  since  risen  from  her  ruins. 

Thirty  thousand  of  the  Moors  in  the  north-wcsl  of 
Africa  embraced  I?;lamism  in  one  day,  and  were  enrolled 
in  the  Saracen  army.  The  whole  nation,  which  already 
resembled  the  Bedouins  of  Arabia  in  their  manners, 
and  were  born  under  a  similar  climate,  adopted  the 
language  and  name,  as  well  as  the  religion,  of  the 
Arabs.  Spain  was  the  next  country  threatened  by  the 
conquerors.  This  country,  after  having  been  subject 
to  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans,  had  submitted  early 
in  the  fif\h  century  to  the  GtJths,  the  most  .formidable 
of  the  northern  invaders.  But  these  impetuous  con< 
querors  had  not  transmitted  their  bravery  to  their  de- 
scendants. In  the  history  of  Spain,  we  shall  relate 
the  tale  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Gothic  kings,  and 
the  romantic  incidents,  fabulous  oi  true,  which  wero 
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ednnected  with  the  Saracen  invasion.  We  can  here 
present  only  a  brief  outline  of  this  great  event. 

Count  Julian,  a  Gothic  noble,  having  received  a  deep 
affront  from  liia  sovereign,  Rodrigo,  or  Roderick, 
invited  the  Saracens  into  Spain  in  the  year  710. 
The  first  adventurers  that  crossed  tlie  straits  were 
commanded  by  a  daring  chief  named  Tarik.  Rod- 
rigo despatched  an  army  with  orders  to  drive  the 
invaders  into  the  sea  ;  but  this  army  was  put  to  the  rout. 
The  king  then  assembled  all  his  forces,  which  arc  said 
to  have  amounted  to  nearly  one  hundred  diousand 
men.  The  hostile  armies  met  on  the  River  Guadalete, 
near  Xcres.  A  battle  was  fought  which  lasted  seven 
days.  Rodrigo  attended  his  army,  bearing  on  his 
head  a  crown  of  pearis,  clothed  in  a  flowing  robe  of 
silk  and-  gold,  and  reelining  in  a  car  of  ivory,  drawn 
by  two  white  mules.  The  troops  corresponded  in 
character  to  their  leader ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
in  spite  of  their  nunierical  superiority,  they  were  una- 
ble to  resist  the  fierce  onset  of  the  fanatical  Mahom- 
etans. The  last  three  days  of  the  battle  were  little 
else  than  a  disastrous  rout,  fatalto  the  Gothic  dominion 
in  Spain. 


.  CHAPTER  CLXXIX. 

A.  D.  no  to  807. 

Conquest  of  Spain  —  Invasion  of  France  — 
Abu  Jaafar  —  Mahadi-  Haromi. 

Almost- all  the  cities  of  Spain  opened  their  gates 
at  the  first  ttppearance  of  the  Saracens  against  them. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  713,  the  whole  kingdom 
was  conquered  with  the  exception  of  a  few  inacces- 
sible fastnesses  among  the  mountains,  where  Some 
petty  chiefs  still  maintained  a  resistance  against  the 
iiiveiders.  Scarcely  was  Spain  added  to  the  Moslem 
dominion,  when  its  conqueror,  Musa,  was  made  to  ex- 
perience the  ingratitude  of  despotic  courts".  He  was 
arrested  at  the  head  of  his  array  by  u  messenger  from 
the  khalif,  who  commanded  him  to  hasten  to  Damascus, 
there  to  render  an  account  for  the  abuse  of  power  of 
which  he  was  said  to  have  been  guilty. 

France  was  the  next  country  exposed  to  the  terrors 
of  Saracen  invasion.  Zama,  the  khalif's  new  lieu- 
tenant, crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  seized  upon  Nar- 
bonno  and  the  neighboring  provinces.  Christendom 
was  now  in  extreme  danger.  No  idea  of  the  general 
interest  of  honor,  or  of  the  general  defence,  seemed 
to  form  a  bond  of  union  among  the  people  of  the 
west.  The  dukes  of  the  soutliern  provinces  of  Gaul 
began  to  negotiate  and  submit.  It  appeared  impossi- 
ble for  the  whole  kingdom  to  avoid  subjugation,  and 
with  France  all  Europe  must  have  fallen,  for  there 
was  no  people  in-  the  rear  of  the  Franks  in' a  condi- 
tion for  war— no  other  nation  which  had  made  any 
progress  toward  civilization;  none,  in  short,  which 
either  by  its  valor,  its  policy,  its  means  of  defence,  or 
the  number  of  its  troops,  could  indulge  any  hope  of 
victory,  if  the  Franks  were  conquered. 

Euro|)e  and  Christendom  were,  however,  saved  by 
Charles  IVIartel,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  or  chief  officer 
of  the  Prankish  king,  lie  raised  an  army  to  meet  the 
advancing  Saracens,  who,  under  the  command  of 
Abderrahman,  had  penetrated  north  as  far  as  the 
plains  of  Poictiers.  Here,  in  October,  733,  after  seven 
days'  skirmishing,  was  fought  the  most  important  battle 


recorded  in  the  history  of  Europe.  But  this  was  an 
age  without  historians  ;  and  Isidore,  bishop  of  Beja,  in 
Portugal,  a  writer  who  flourished  a  little  later,  is  the 
only  one  who  devotes  more  than  two  lines  to  this  mem- 
orable event.  "The  Franks,"  says  lie,  "  were  |)Ianted 
liiio  an  immovable  buttress,  like  a  wall  of  ice,  againai 
which  the  light-armed  Arabs  dashed  themelves  to 
pieces  without  making  any  impression.  The  Mussul- 
mans advanced  and  retired  with  great  rapidity;  but 
they  were  mowed  down  by  the  swords  of  the  Germans. 
Abderrahman  himself  fell  under  their  blows.  Mean- 
while, night  began  to  fall,  and  the  Franks  lifted  up 
their  arms  as  if  to  petition  their  leader  for  rest.  They 
wished  to  reserve  themselves  for  the  next  day's  fight, 
for  they  saw  the  distant  country  covered  with  Saracen 
tents.  But  when,  on  the  following  morning, they  formed 
for  battle,  they  perceived  that  the  tents  were  empty, 
and  that  the  Saracens,  terrified  by  the  dreadful  joss 
they  had  sustained,  had  retreated  in  .the  middle  of  the 
night,  and  were  already  far  on  their  way."  Although 
the  Mussulman  army  effected  its  retreat  into  Spain 
without  further  check,  this  great  battle  was  decisive. 
Three  hundred  thousand  of  the  Saracens  are  said  to 
have  fallen  in  the  field  ;  and  Europe  at  this  day  owes 
its  religion  and  its  liberty  to  Charles,  who  acquired  the 
surname  of  Muriel^  or  the  Hammer,  from  the  power 
with  which  he  shattered  the  Saracen  force. 

In  Spain,  many  old  and  flourishing  cities  were  de 
stroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  many  new  ones  were 
built  by  them.  In.  other  respects,  they  left  unaltered 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  except  that  the  authority 
of  the  khalif  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  king, 
The  national  assemblies,  the  nobility,  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  the  laws  remained.  The  Christians  ob- 
tained a  toleration  for  their  worship,  and  were  only 
forbidden  from  speaking  against  the  religion  of  their 
conquerors.  Cordova  was  the  capital  of  the  Saracen 
empire  in  Spain,  and  this  part  of  the  Mahometan 
dominion  soon  became  an  independent  government. 

The  Ommiades,  who,  for  the  greater  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, had  ruled  with  so  much  su(^cosft  and  glory,  had, 
nevertheless,  been  regarded  by  a  large  parly  in  the  East 
as  usurpers.  They  were  reproached  with  being  the 
descendants  of  the  most  virulent  enemy  of  the  prophet. 
The  revolution  which  transferred  the  khalifalc,  from  Ihe 
Ommiades  to  the  house  of  Abbas,  led  to  tlie  di^inem- 
hermcnt  of  the  empire.  Three  parties  arose,  distin 
guished  by  three  different  colors.  Black  was  the  badge 
of  the  Abbassides,  white  of  tlie  Ommiades,  and  green 
of  the  Fatimites. 

The  throne  of  the  first  Abhasside  khalif,  Abui  Abbas, 
surnamed  Al  Sqfah^  or  the  Sanguinary,  was  raised  in 
blood.  He  massacred  all  the  princes  of  the  Ommiade 
family  whom  he  could  seize,  broke  open  the  sepul- 
chres of  all  the  khalifs  from  Moawiyah  dowiiward, 
burnt  their  mouldering  contents,  and  scattered  the 
asiies  to  the  winds.  This  cruelty  was  combined  whh 
treachery.  The  defeated  Ommiades  accepted  a  peace 
which  -was  offered  them,  and  relied  with  confidence 
on  the  oaths  of  their  rival.  Twenty-four,  some  authors 
say  ninety,  members  of  the  family  were  invited  to 
Damascus  to  a  feast  of  reconciliation,  which  was  to 
be  the  seal  of  a  new  alliance.  Tliey  met  without 
suspicion.  A  poet,  according  to  a  preconcerted  ar- 
rangement, presented  himself  before  Abdallah  Abu  Al: 
the  uncle  of  the  khalif  who  had  given  the  feast.  He 
recited  some  verses  enumerating  the  crimes  of  the 
house'  of  Moawiyah,' calling  for  vengeance  on  theu 
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I  heads,  and  pointing  out  the  danger  to  which  their  ex- 
'  >4teiice  exposed  the  house  of  Abhas.  "  God  has  cast 
i  ihera  down,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "why  dost  thou  not  tram- 
I  jile  upon  them?  "  This  ruthless  exhortation  fell  upon 
willing  ears.  Abdallah  gave  the  signal  to  the  execution- 
ers, whom  he  had  already  prepared,  and  ordered  all  the 
guests  to  be  beaten  to  death  with  clubs  in  his  presence. 
When  the  last  man  had  fallen  under  the  hands  of  the 
executioner,  he  ordered  the  bodies  to  be  piled  together, 
and  carpets  to  be  thrown  over  the  ghastly  heap.  The 
festive  board  was  then  placed  upon  their  palpitating 
bodies,  while  they  yet  breathed,  and  the  orgies  of  the 
Abbassides  were  prolonged  amidst  the  groans  of  their 
expiring  rivals. 
■  Only  one  of  the  Ommiadcs  escaped  this  butchery. 
Abd  er  Rahman,  the  youngest  son  of  the  last  khalif 
of  that  race,  fled  from.  Syria,  and'  wandered  over 
Africa  as  a  fugitive.  Butin  the  valleys  of  Mount  Atlas, 
I  he  learnt  that  the  white  banner  of  his  house  was  still 
triumphant  in  Spain.  He  immediately  proceeded  to 
lhat  coimtry,  and  in  755  presented  himself  to  his  par- 
tisans on  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  He  was  saluted  by 
them  as  the  true  khalif,  and  the  whole  of  Spain  soon 
acknowledged  bis  authority.  He  took  the  title  of 
E'/nir-  o(  Mumenim,  or  Commander  of  the  Faithful, 
which  the  people  of  the  west  converted  into  the  bar- 
barous name  of  Mirmnolin.  He  died  after  a  glorious 
reign  of  thirty  years.  His  son  and  grandson  were  the 
contemporaries  of  Charlemagne,  and  fought  with  suc- 
cess several  times  against  his  generals.  The  Ommi- 
'ddes  of  Spain  retained  the  sovereignty  of  the  penin- 
sula for  two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Toward  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century,  an  independent  monarchy 
arose  in  Africa,  under  the  Edrisides  of  Fez,  who  de- 
clared themselves  descendants  of  the  Fatimite  branch, 
and  who  recognized  neither  the  western  nor  the  eastern 
khalif. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  Saracenic  annals,  we 
can  only  touch  lightly  upon  the  reigns  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  the  khalifs.  One  of  them  was  Ahu  Jaafar^ 
surnamed  Al  Mansur^  or  the  Victorious.  He  acceded 
to  the  throne  in  754,  and  signalized  his  reign  by  the 
foundation  of  Bagdad.  This  city  was  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  about  fifteen  miles  from  the 
ancient  Ctesiphon.  The  court  of  the  khalif  was  fixed 
I  here;  and  so  ra|)id  was  the  growth  of  tlie  place,  that 
1  during  the  reign  of  its  founder,  ihe  funeral  of  a  popu- 
lat  Mahometan  saint  was  aliended  by  eight  hundred 
thousand  men  and  sixty  thousand  women  of  Bagdad 
and  the  adjacent  villages.  This  sovereign  was  in- 
volved in  many  civil  wars,  in  which  abnudanc!'  of 
blood  was  shed;  but  notwithstanding  thesie  troiibios, 
and  the  expense  of  a  magnificent  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
he  amassed,  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  reign, 
treasure  to  the  value  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  —  all  which  he  left  behind  him  at  his  death. 
He  was  covetous,  perfidious,  and  cruel,  in  his  govern- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  amiable  in  private  life,' 
brave,  prudent,  and  learned.  He  is  believed  to  have 
given  the  first  impulse  to  literature  among  the  Saracens. 

Al  Mohdi,  or  Mahadi,  succeeded  him,  {A.  T).  774.) 
He  was  an  able  and  successful  sovereign,  though  his 
reign  was  disturbed  by  wars  and  sectarian  controver- 
sies. Among  the  I'emarkable  Incidents  of  this  time 
was  the  rebellion  headed  by  the  impostor  Mokanna, 
who  had  but  one  eye,  and  was  so  hideously  ugly  that 
he  covered  his  face  with  a  veil.  The  adventures  of 
this  impostor  have  been  made  familiaMo  the  English 


reader  by  Moore's  poem  of  Lalla  Kookh.  Mabadi 
lavished  the  treasures  left  by  bis  father  in  various 
ways.  He  made  a  magnificent  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  with  such  a  retinu{i 
as  to  enable  him  to  carry  snow  enough  to  preserve 
through  the  desert  his  accustomed  luxuries.  His 
fruits  and  liquore  were  daily  served,  in  the  scorching 
sands,  with  the  same  coolness  and  freshness  which 
they  possessed  when  he  enjoyed  them  in  his  palace  al 
Bag<iad.  His  brilliant  reign  was  closed  by  a  murder 
intended  for  another,  but  which  fell  on  bim.  It  is  de- 
serving of  mention,  as  it  shows  a  trait  in  the  moral 
character  of  the  Eastern  nations.  He  had  a  multitude 
of  wivesi  and' among  them  a  favorite  named  Hasfana. 
One  of  the  neglected  and  jealous  of  his  females  in- 
serted a  deadly  poison  in  a  beautiful  pear,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Hasfana.  She  gave  it  to  the  khalif,  know- 
ing nothing  of  its  contents.  He  ate  it,  and  died, 
(A.  D.  784.) 

Musa,  the  son  of  Mahadi,  reigned  but  two  years. 
Ilaroim,  his  uncle,  succeeded  him  in  786.  He  was 
surnamed  al  Raschid^  or  the  .lust.  This  is  the  fa- 
mous khalif  so  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Ara- 
bian Nights.  He  is  specially  celebrated  as  the  patron 
of  literature.  He  was  always  surrounded  by  learned 
men,  both  at  home  and  on  his  travels..  He  made  it  a 
rule  never  to  build  a  mosque  without  attaching  a  school 
to  it.  Ho  sent  two  embassies  to  Charlemagne,  the 
western  emperor,  in  801  and  807.  The  first  carried 
Ihe  keys  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  which  the  khalif 
|)resented  to  Charlemagne,  as  the  greatest  monarch 
professing  the  reUgion  of  Christ.-  The  second  offered 
a  present  of  a  clock,  ornamented^  with  automaton 
figures,  which  moved  and  plaj'-ed  on  various  musical 
instruments.  ■  This  is  a  proof,  among  others,  of  the  iri- 
periority  of  the  Saracens  of  that  age  over  the  Christians 
■  in  the  mechanic  arts.  The  c6urt  of  Haroun  abounded 
with  men  of  learning  and  genius.  He  selected  a  philos- 
opher to  coiinsel  him  anxl  take  care  of  his  conscience. 
The  rules  which  he  prescribed  to  this  Mentor  de- 
serve to  be  mentioned  as  illustrative  of  his  character, 
"  Never  instruct  me  in  public;  never  be  in  haste  to 
give  me  your  advice  in  private.  Wait  till  1  question 
you;  answer  in  a  direct  and  precise  manner.  If  you 
see  me  quitting  the  path  of  rectitude,  gently  lead  me 
I)ack  to  it,  without  any  harsh  expressions ;  but  never 
address  me  in  equivocal  terms." 


CHAPTER  CLXXX. 

A.  B.  801  to  808. 

Saracens   attack  Constantinople  —  T'ha 
Greek  Fire  — •  Haroun  al  Raschid  —  Mas- 
■  sacre  of  the  Barmecides. 

The  Byzantine  or  Greek  empire  had  been  for  a  long 
time  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens.  Every 
summer  a  Mussulman  fleet,  from  the  ports  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  disembarked  a  hostile  army  under  the  walls 
of  Constantinople,  its  capital.  That  city  was  indebted 
for  its  preservation  to  a  new  and  fortunate  discovery 
which  chemistry  accidentally  opened  to  the  Greeks 
at  a  time  when  there  was  neither  courage,  patriotism, 
nor  talent,  among  those  people  sufficient  to  repel  so 
formidable  an  onerYiy.  An  inhabitant  of  Heliopolls. 
named  Cailiiiieus,  discovered  a  composition  of  naph- 
tha, or  oil  of  bitumen,  pitch,  and  sulphur,  which  once 
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set  on  fire,  could  not  be  extinguished  by  water.  This 
inflammable  substance  adhered  to  wood  wilh  destruc- 
tive tenacity,  and,  when  thrown  upon  combatants  in 
battle,  insinuated  itself  between  the  joints  of  their  ar- 
mor, and  destroyed  lbcm  by  a  torturing  death.  Cal- 
linicus  was  a  subject  of  the  khalif,  but  a  Christian. 
Instead  of  imparling  his  secret  to  tlie  Sanicens,  he 
carried  It  !(i  (^oiislantinople,  where  it  was  used  in  de- 
fence otM'iifistetidom.  Il  was  called  the  Greek  Fire, 
but  i's  qualities  <ire  very  imperfectly  known  to  us. 
The  historians  of  the  crusades  describe  it  as  being 
shot  througli  tubes  from  the  prows  of  vessels,  and  the 
ramparts  of  towns  :  when  it  struck  any  thing,  it  imme- 
diately exploded,  and  set  it  on  fire  by  some  process  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted.  The  devoted  victims  saw 
it  approaching  in  the  form  of  a  fiery  serpent,  till  at  last 
it  fell  in  a  burning  shower  on  ships  and  raen.  An  hour's 
tight  would  cover  the  sea  with  this  flaming  oil,  and  give 
it  the  appearance  of  a  sheet  of  tire.  The  Saracen 
fleets  were  'repeatedly  destroyed  by  it,  and  their  most 
valiant  warriors,  whom  the  near  aspect  of  death  never 
daunted,  recoiled  from  the  terrors  and  tortures  of  this 
liquid  fire,  which  crept  beneath  their  armor,  and  clung 
to  every  limb. 


Hai'oiin  !il  Rnschid. 


But  the  Byzantine  empire  had  become  so  weak- 
ened, that  although  the  emperore  were  able  to  defend 
their  capital,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  buy  a  peace 
with  the  Saracens  by  the  payment  of  tribute.  On  the 
accession  of  Nicephorus  to  the  throne,  in  786,  he  de- 
termined to  throw  off  this  badge  of  servitude.  He 
accordingly  sent  a  letter  of  defiance  to  the  khalif  in  the 
following  terms,  alluding  to  the  empress  Irene,  his 
predecessor:  "The  empress  considered  you  as  a 
rook,  and  herself  as  a  paw?!.  That  pusillanimous  fe- 
male consented  to  pay  a  tribute,  when  she  should  have 
demanded  twice  as  much  from  the  barbarians.  Re- 
Ljtorc,  therefore,  the  fruits  of  your  injustice,  or  abide 
by  the  decision  of  the  sword."  The  Greek  ambassa- 
dor, who  cari'ied  the  letter,  cast  a  bundle  of  swords  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne.  Haroun  ordered  them  to  be 
stuck  in  the  ground,  and  then,  at  one  blow,  severed 
thcra  all,  without  turning  the  edge  of  his  cimeler. 
He  returned  for  answer  to  the  letter  —  In  the  name 
of  the  most  merciful  God  !  Haroun  al  Raschid,  com- 
mander of  the  faithful,  to  Nicephorus,  the  Roman 
dogl  I  have  read  thy  letter,  O  thou  son  of  an  unbe- 


lieving mother !  Thou  shalt  not  hear,  thou  shalt  behold 

my  reply."  Immediately  an  army  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty  tliousand  Saracens  appeared  in  the  Greek 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  under  the  black  standard  of 
the  khalif  The  whole  territory  was  made  to  feel  the 
terrible  vengeance  of  Haroun.  The  presumptuous 
Nicephorus  was  glad  to  retract  his  defiance,  and  re- 
turn to  submission. 

In  his  administration  of  the  interna!  affairs  of  the 
empire,  Haroun  was  guided  chiefly  by  his  two  minis- 
ters, Yahla  ben  Kaled,  and  Giafar,  who  were  of  the 
ancient  family  of  the  Barmecides,  and  whose  ances- 
tors, through  many  generations  previously  to  the 
introduction  of  Islamism,  had  held  the  hereditary 
office  of  priest  of  the  fire  temple  of  Balkh.  This 
family  is  said  to  have  descended  from  the  monarchs 
of  Persia ;  and  when  they  came  to  the  court  of  Bag- 
dad, they  were  exceedingly  rich.  Yahia  had  been  the 
governor  and  instructor  of  Haroun  in  his  boyhood. 
On  his  accession  to  the  throne,  the  khalif  appointed 
him  grand  vizier.  When  age  caui|)f-;!led  the  minister 
to  relinquish  his  |)ost,  it  was  immediately  conferred 
on  his  son  Giafar,  whose  abilities  equalled  those  of  his 
father.  Giafar  was  the  most  admired  writer  and  the 
most  eloquent  speaker  of  his  age  ;  and,  while  in  oflicc, 
he  displayed  the  accuracy  of  a  man  of  business,  and 
the  comprehensive  ideas  of  a  statesman.  His  acquire- 
ments caused  him  to  become  the  companion  as  well  as 
the  minister  of  the  khalif,  who,  at  last,  grew  so  much 
attached  to  him,  that  he  appointed  his  elder  brother 
Fadhel  grand  vizier  in  bis  place,  that  the  affairs  of 
state  might  not  deprive  him  of  the  pleasure  of  liis 
society. 

For  seventeen  years,  the  brothers  Giafar  and  Fad- 
hel were  all  powerful,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  whole 
family  were  involved  in  disgrace,  and  the  treatment 
which  they  received  is  an  eternal  stain  on  the  charac- 
ter of  Haroun.  The  following  circumstances  have 
been  assigned  as  the  cause  of  the  catastrophe.  The 
khalif  had  a  sister,  named  Abasia,  of  whom  he  ,was 
passionately  fond,  and  whose  company  he  preferred  to 
every  thing  but  the  conversation  of  Giafar.  These 
two  pleasures  he  would  fain  have  enjoyed  together,  by 
carrying  Giafar  with  him  on  his  visits  to  Abassu ;  but 
the  laws  of  the  harem,  which  forbade  any  one  except 
a  near  relation  from  being  introduced  there,  made  that 
impossible.  At  length,  he  thought  of  uniting  Giafar 
and  Abassa  in  marriage,  which  would  remove  this 
obstacle.  They  were  married  accordingly,  but  with 
the  express  condition  that  they  should  never  meet  but 
in  the  presence  of  the  khalif.  This  was  promised 
by  the  husband  and  wife ;  but  their  mutual  affection 
proved  too  strong ;  the  promise  was  violated,  and  two 
children  were  born  of  this  unequal  marriage.  For 
some  time  the  khalif  remained  in  ignorance  of  this 
event ;  but,  when  it  could  no  longer  be  concealed 
from  him,  he  gave  way  to  liis  rage,  and  resolved  on 
the  most  cruel  revenge.  He  commanded  Giafar  to  be 
put  to  death,  and  the  whole  race  of  the  Barmecides  to 
bi!  deprived  of  their  property,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
These  orders  were  obeyed.  Giafar  was  beheaded  in 
the  antechamber  of  the  royal  apartment,  which  he 
hud  sought  to  request  an  interview  with  the  implaca- 
ble Haroun,  and  his  father  and  brothers  were  put  to 
death  in  prison.  Abassa  and  her  two  children  were 
thrown  into  . a  well,  which  was  closed  over  them. 

The  destruction  of  the  Barmecides  was  looked  upon 
as  a  general  calamity.    All  of  them,  says  an  Eastern 
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.vriter,  enjoyed  the  singular  happiness  of  being  loved 
IS  much  when  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power  as  in  a 
private  station,  and  of  being  praised  as  much  after 
Jieir  disgrace  and  ruin,  aa  when  they  were  at  the 
summit  of  their  prosperity.  The  following  verses 
were  written  on  thoir/all :  — 

"  No,  Barmec  !  time  hath  never  shown 
So  sad  11  change  oi'  wayward  fate, 
Nor  sorrowing  mortals  ever  known 
A  grief  so  true,  a  loss  so  great. 

"  Spouse  of  the  world !  thy  soothing  breast 
Did  bahn  to  every  woe  afford  ; 
And  now,  no  more  by  thee  caressed, 
The  widowed  workl  bewails  her  lord," 

This  massacre  is  an  odious  exception  to  the  mild- 
ness and  equity  by  wiiich  tht;  reign  of  Haroon  was 
genemily  characterized,  and  strongly  marks  tlie  state 
of  society  at  that  period,  and  the  tendency  of  despot- 
ism itself.  The  supreme  pontificate  and  the  secular 
authority  were  united  in  the  hands  of  the  khalif,  who, 
being  invested  with  the  mantle,  signet,  and  staff  of  the 
prophet,  and  bearing  the  title  of  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  exercised  supreme  temporal  and  spiritual 
rule,  without  any  other  restriction  tiian  the  vague 
ordinances  of  religion. 

The  reign  of  Haroun  al  Raschid  has  always  been 
referred  to  as  the  golden  age  of  Arabian  dominion. 
The  wealth  and  adopted  luxury  of  conquered  nations 
had  given  to  .soci^d  life  a  refinement,  and  to  the  court 
of  liagdad  a  spicndor,  bcl'ore  unknown  among  the 
IVlahometans.  Flourisiiing  towns  sprung  up  in  ail 
parts  of  the  empire.  Coriiiiicrce  by  land  and  sea  in- 
creased with  the  luxury  of  wealth,  and  Bagdad  rivalled 
in  magnificence  evej  the  Greek  capital,  Constantinople. 
Haroun  died  of  despondency,  caused  by  ill-omened 
dreams,  in  the  year  808,  after  dividing  his  empire 
between  his  sons  A!  Mamoun  and  Amin.  A  civil 
war  soon  arose  between  these  princes,  and  the  feeble 
and  timid  Aniin  was  easily  overthrown  by  his  brother, 
who  thus  became  sole  master  of  the  eastern  empire  of 
the  Saracens. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXI. 

A.  D.  808  to  1278. 

Reign  of  Al  Mamoun  —  Splendor  of  the  Klia- 
lifs  —  Decline  of  the  Saracen  Empire- —  The 
Turks  —  Despotism  of  the  Khalif s  —  End 
of  the  Saracen  Empire. 

Al  Mamoow  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
khalifs.  He  was  distinguished  particularly  by  two 
things  —  the  magnificent  style  of  his  court,  and  his 
patronage  of  lettere.  At  the  marriage  of  this  monarch, 
a  thousand  pearls  of  the  largest  size  were  showered 
on  the  head  of  his  bride,  and  a  lottery  of  lands  and 
houses  was  distributed  to  the  guests.  In  a  single  gift, 
lie  disposed  of  a  sum  exceeding  four  millions  of  dol- 
lars. He  ordered  his  ambassadors  and  agents  in  all 
parts  of  tbe  world  to  collect  books  for  liis  use.  The 
volumes  of  Grecian  lilerature  and  science  were  gath- 
ered at  Bagdad,  from  Constantinople,  Armenia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.  Tliey  were  translated  into  Arabic,  and 
Al  Mamoun  exhorted  his  subjects  to  the  diligent  study 
of  them.  He  attended  the  assemblies  of  tbe  learned, 
who  wer^  invited  to  his  court  from  all  countries.  The 


example  of  the  khalif  was  imitated  in  Egypt,  in  Spain 
and  in  all  the  provinces,  and  the  natural  enthusiasm 
of  the  Arabs  was  devoted  to  science  and  literature 
A  vizier  founded  a  college  at  Bagdad,  hy  a  gift  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars.  The  number  of 
students  amounted  to  six  thousand,  of  every  class  in 
life,  from  the  noble  to  tlie  mechanic.  Every  city  of 
the  Saracen  empire  bad  its  collection  of  literary  works 
A  private  doctor  refused  the  invitation  of  the  sovereign 
of  Bokhara  to  visit  his  capital,  because  the  transporta- 
tion of  his  books  would  have  required  four  hundred 
camels.  In  Egypt,  the  public  library  contained  one 
hundred  thousand  volumes,  which  were  free  for  the 
gratuitous  use  of  every  student.  The  public  libraries 
in  the  Mahonielan  cities  of  Spain  comprised  six  hun- 
dred thousand  volimies. 

NotwUhstanding  the  splendor  of  the  Saracen  court, 
the  empire  was  disturbed  by  rebellions,  civil  wars,  and 
the  contentions  of  religious  sects.  The  sovereigns, 
although  they  relinquished  all  attempts  at  foreign  con- 
quest, continued  to  surround  themselves  with  all  the 
show  and  magnificence  of  the  most  powerful  and  mar- 
tial princes.  Molassem,  the  second  khalif  af^er  Al 
Mamoun,  is  said  to  have  had  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  horses  in  his  stables,  which  is  double  the 
amount  of  cavalry  possessed  hy  Napoleon  in  the 
height  of  his  power.  Molassem  is  said  to  have  loaded 
each  of  his  horses  with  a  pack  of  earih,  which  was 
carried  fifty  miles,  to  raise  a  mountain  in  Arabian 
Irak,  on  which  a  palace  was  erected,  called  Samara. 
it  is  also  related  of  this  khalif  that  he  had  eight  sons 
and  eight  daughters,  reigned  eight  years,  eight  montiis, 
and  eight  days;  was  born  in  the  cighl:h  month  of  the 
year,  was  the  eighth  khalif  of  the  Abbassides,  fought 
eight  battles,  had  eight  thousand  slaves,  and  lefl  eigh' 
million  pieces  of  gold  in  his  treasury  I 

The  last  of  the  khalifs  distinguished  in  history  was 
Moctader,  who  acceded  to  tlie  throne  in  833.  In  his 
reign,  the  splendor  of  the  court  of  Bagdad  appears  to 
have  been  at  its  height.  On  the  occasion  of  receiving 
an  ambassador  from  Constantinople,  a  body  of  troo])s, 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  liorse 
and  foot,  were  assembled  under  arms.  Tlie  state 
officers  and  favorite  slaves  of  the  khalifs  stc  1  round 
him,  glittering  with  gold  and  gems.  Near  these  were 
seven  thousand  eunuchs,  black  and  white.  The  Tigris 
was  covered  with  gorgeous  boats  and  barges.  In  the 
palace  were  hung  thirty-eight  tlmusand  [)!eces  of 
tapestiy,  a  hundred  lions  were  exliibited  in  show,  and 
the  eyes  of  the  curious  were  delighted  with  the  spec 
tacic  of  a  tree  of  gold  and  silver  spreading  out  into 
eighteen  branches,  on  which  sat  a  variety  of  golden 
birds  among  the  golden  leaves.  By  the  ingenious 
mechanism  of  this  wonderful  toy,  the  birds  warbled  in 
harmony,  and  the  leaves  waved  in  the  wind.  Such  n 
proficiency  of  the  Arabs  in  mechanical  science  woulo 
be  incredible,  were  it  not  confirmed  by  abundanf 
proofs. 

The  glory  of  the  Saracen  empire  had  now  rcacheo 
its  highest  point,  and  soon  began  to  decline.  VVe  sliail 
not,  however,  attempt  to  follow  out  historically  the 
progress  of  this  decay.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time, 
and  an  abuse  of  learning,  to  load  ouv  pages  wiih  im.: 
names  of  a  host  of  princes  whose  reigns  were  marked 
by'nothing  useful  or  interesting.  The  frequent  revo 
lutions  of  the  throne  of  Bagdad  ceased  to  have  any 
influence  on  the  rest  of  tbe  world.  In  each  successive 
reign,  some  province  detached  itself  from  the  anc:eit. 
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monarchy  The  khalifs  remarked  the  decline  of  en- 
tlmsiystn,  ■ourage,  and  even  of  bodily  strength,  among 
theic  subjects,  frooi  the  time  that  all  noble  objects  had 
ceased' to  be-  presented  to  their  ambition  or  their  activ- 
ity. Motassem,  the  twenty-seventh  khalif,  {A.  D.  842,) 
endeavored  to  supply  this  want  by  prociiring  young 
slaves,  bred  in  the  mountain  region  of  Caucasus,  whom 
he  trained  to  the  profession  of  arms,  and  formed  into 
a  guard  ;  and  to  this  guard  he  intrusted  the  protection 
of  his  palace. 

These  troops  obtained  the  name  of  Turks,  and  soon 
became  numerous  and  formidable.  The  rivalry 
which  existed  between  them  and  the  Syrians  etfoctu- 
ally  disgusted  the  latter  with  military  pursuits,  and 
the  Turks  were  soon  the  only  soldiers  of  the  khalifs. 
The  slavery  in  which  they  had  heen  reared  made 
them  less,  faithful,  but  not  more  obedient.  Most  of  the 
revolutions  were  their  work.  They  hurled  from  the 
throne  or  they  assassinated  those  khalifs  who  were 
not  the  obsequious  tools  of  their  insolence  and  rapa- 
city. At  length,  in  the  year  936,  they  elected  a  chief 
of  their  own  body,  whom  they  called  Emir  al  Omara, 
or  chief  of  chiefs.  This  officer  became  the  true 
sovereign  of  the  state.  He  kept  the  khaHf  a  prisoner 
in  his  own  palace,  reducing  him  to  that  hfe  of  poverty, 
penitence,  and  prayer  which  the  early  successors  of 
Mahomet  had  imposed  on  themselves  by  choice.  The 
Turks  would  have  assuined  tlie  nominal  authority,  if 
their  conversion  to  Islamism  had  not  maile  it  indispen- 
sa^ile  to  keep  up  a  phantom  of  a  khalif  as  the  spiritual 
representative  of  the  prophet.  While  actually  in  office, 
the  khalits  were  treated  with  great  ceremony;  but, 
whenever  it  suited  the  Turks,  they  were  thrust  from 
their  elevation,  and  substitutes  appointed.  Several  of 
the  deposed  khalifs  became  beggars.  The  dominion 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  Saracen  empire  was  soon 
reduced  to  the  city  of  Bagdad  :  all  the  provinces  set 
up  independent  governments,  or  were  absorhed  by 
conquering  powers.  At  length,  the  Mongolian  hordes 
of  Zingis  Khan  poured  in  from  the  east,  sweeping 
every  thing  before  them.  Bagdad  was  taken  by  storm, 
and  sacked,  in  the  year  1278,  and  the  fifty-sixth  suc- 
cessor of  Mahomet  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the 
Tartar  cavalry  amid  the  plunder  of  the  city.  Two 
hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
seat  of  Arabian  learning  and  splendor  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  the  work  of  destruction  continued  for  the 
sp:5ce  of  forty  days.  Such.was  the  end  of  the  Saia- 
cci.  -,  dominion ! 

The  history  of  this  empire,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
marked  by  one  age  of  brilliant  conquest,  a  second  of 
stationary  hut  rather  precarious  greatness,  and  a  third 
of  rapid  decline.  The  Saracen  dominion  is  also  dls- 
linguished  by  the  strong  contrast  which  it  presents  to 
the  European  nations  of  that  day.  The  splendid 
palaces  of  the  khalifs,  their  numerous  guards,  their 
treasures  of  gold  and  silver,  the  populousness  and 
wealth  rf  their  cities,  form  a  striking  spec,tacle  when 
viewed  in  company  with  the  rudeness  and  poverty  of 
the  western  nations  in  the  same  age.  Yet  the  merit 
of  these  monarchs  has,  perhaps,  been  exaggerated  by 
adulation  or  gratitude.  After  all  the  vague  praises 
of  hireling  poets,  which  have  heen  repeated  in  Chris- 
tendom, it  is  very  rare  to  find  the  history  of  an  Eastern 
despot  unstained  by  atrocious  crimes.  ,'Jo  Christian 
government,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  Constantinople, 
exhibits  such  a  series  of  tyrants  as  the  khalifs  of 
Bagdad,  if  deeds  of  blood,  perpetra'ed  by  unbridled 


passion  or  jealous  policy,  deserve  the  name  of  tyranny. 
These  crimes  are  ill  redeemed  by  ceremonious  devo- 
tion and  acts  of  trifling  or  ostentatious  humility,  or 
even  by  the  best  attribute  of  Mahometan  princes  —  a 
rigorous  justice  in  chastising  the  offences  of  others. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXIL 

Character  of  the  Mahometan  Religion  — Para- 
dise and  Hell  of  Mahomet  —  The  Sunnees 
and  Sheahs. 

Mahometanism  was  first  established  by  religious 
zeal  and  fanaticism,  and  its  earliest  form  was  that  of  i 
paternal  authority.    Mahomet  did  not  give  liberty  to  \ 
the  Arabs,  nor  did  he  impose  a  despotism  upon  them,  j 
These  people  bad  been  accustomed  to  liberty  before 
his  time,  and  the  prophet  was  careful  not  to  alarm  the 
spirit  of  Arabian  freedom  by  acts  or  ordinances  hostile 
to  it.    He  neither  destroyed  nor  preserved  the  repub- 
lican institutions  of  Mecca,  but  he  exahed  above  them 
the  power  of  inspiration  —  that  divine  voice  which 
must  silence  all  the  counsels  of  human  prudence.  He 
organized  no  political  despotism:  this  was  the  work 
of  religious  faith  alone.    The  character  of  the  govern- 
ment and  people  has  been  strikingly  portrayed  by  the 
events  of  their  history.    This  rendered  tlie  empire 
prosperous,    A  characteristic  circumstance  in  the  con 
quests  of  the  Arabs  was,  that  wlioever  embraced  the 
faith  of  Islam  was  thenceforward  reckoned  among 
tlie  victorious  people,  and  became  as  free  as  the  con- 
querors themselves.    The  nation  stood  less  In  awe  of 
the  unlimited  power  of  the  khalifs  than  of  God  and 
the  prophet,  whom  the  khalifs  themselves  feared,  oi  i 
professed  to  fear.    There  was  a  loftiness  of  char-  j 
acter  imparted  to  the  whole  nation  which  became  the 
source  of  splendid  undertakings.    The  laws  of  the  i 
people  were  founded,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  com-  i 
mon  principles  of  the  understanding,  and,  on  this  i 
account,  maintained  their  influence.    The  governmeni  j 
was,  in  general,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  doc-  | 
trines  of  their  religion,  that  the  description  of  the  one  j 
necessarily  involves  that  of  the  other.  ! 

The  fundamental  creed  of  the  Mahometans  is  sim  i 
pie.    There  is  hut  one  God,  and  Mahomet  was  his  ■ 
apostle,  by  whom  the  law  of  Moses  and  the  revelation 
of  Jesus  were  accomplished  and  perfected.    Mahomet  ; 
preached  no   dogmas   suhstantially  new,    hut  only  I 
adorned,  amplified,  and  exhibiuid  in  a  form  adapted 
to  the  ideas,  prejudices,  and  inclinations  of  the  Orien- 
tals, that  doctrine  which  is  as  ancient  as  the  human 
race.    He  nnjoined  many  ablutions,  well  suited  to  the  '. 
manners  and  necessities  of  hot  climates.    He  ordained  ; 
five  daily  prayers,  that  man  might  learn  habitually  to  I 
elevate  his  thoughts  above  himself  and  above  the  sen-  ; 
sible  world.   He  instituted  the  festival  .of  the  Ramadan 
and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  commanded  that 
every  man  should  bestow  in  alms  the  hundredth  part 
of  his  possessions.    These  observances  already  ex- 
isted in  established  custom  among  the  Arabs,  or  in  the 
circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to  their  enactment.  ' 
In  like  manner,  the  prohibition  of  wine  and  swine's  [ 
flesh,  the  practice  of  circumcision  and  the  observance  ; 
of  Sabbath  on  Friday,  wore   things  not   al)soluielv  ■ 
new  in   his   creed,  and   were  rather  recommeinled  ; 
than  strictly  ordained.    He  established  a  law  adapt-  ; 
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to  circumstances,  a  religion  for  different,  coun- 
iries. 

The  Mahometans  are  rigid  fatalists ;  and  a  firm 
l)elievcr  in  this  religion  is  under  the  habitual  influence 
i)f  an  enthusiasm  which  elevates  his  soul  ahove  the 
whole  visible  world,  above  the  power  of  perishable 
things,  and  above  the  fear  of  death  itself.  A  ready 
faith  ,  in  the  marvellous  is  fostered  in  all  its  details  by 
the  letter  and  spirit  ,of  Islamism.  The  whole  life  of 
Mahomet  may  be  called  a  miracle.  The  Koran  treats 
of  death,  the  resurrection,  the  judgment,  paradise,  and 
the  place  of  torment,  in  a  style  which,  has.  a  most 
powerful  effect  on  the  imagination.  The  joys  of 
paradise  were  promised  to  all  who  fell  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  and  these  joys  were  made  exceedingly  capti- 
vating to  an  Arabian  fancy.  When  Al  Sirat,  or  the 
Bridge  of  Judgment,  wliich  is  as  slender  as  the  "thread 
of  a  famished  spider,  and  as  sharp  as  the  edge  of  a 
sword,  and  beset  on  each  side  with  briers  and  hooked 
thorns,"  shall  be  passed  by  the  believer,  the  Koran 
states  that  he  will  be  welcomed  into  the  garden  of 
dcHght  by  the  black-eyed  Houris.  These  beautiful 
nymphs  are  not  made  of  common  clay,  like  other 
females,  but  of  pure  essences  and  odors,  free  from  all 
blemish,  and  subject  to  no  decay  of  virtue  or  of  beauty. 
Until  the  time  when  the  destined  lovers  of  these  dam- 
sels arrive  in  the  bowers  of  bliss,  they  lie  secluded  in 
pavilions  formed  of  a"  single  hollow  pearl,  so  large 
[hat  some  of  ihem  are  sixty  miles  long. 

The  soil  of  paradise,  according  to  the  same  au- 
.hority,  is  composed  of  musk  and  saffron,  sprinkled 
A'ith  pearls  and  hyacinths.  The  walls  of  its  mansions 
ire  of  gold  and  silver,  and  the  trunks  of  its  trees  are 
incased  in  gold.  The  fndts,  which  liere  bend  spon- 
.aneously  to  him  who  would  gather  tliem,  are  of  a 
lavor  and  delicacy  unknown  to  mortals.  The  tree  of 
ia])piness,  wliich  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  palace 
jf  Mahomet,  is  laden  with  pomegranates,  grapes,  dates, 
md  other  productions  of  extraordinary  lusciousness. 
The  boughs  of  this  tree,  in  addition  to  every  kind 
3f  fruit  that  the  eye  can  desire,  bear  silken  garments, 
ind  beasts  to  ride  on,  ready  saddled  and  bridled,  and 
adorned  with  rich  trappings,  all  of  which  burst  forth 
from  its  blossoms  and  fruit  at  the  slightest  wish  of  the 
faithful.  This  tree,  moreover,  is  so  large,  that  a  per- 
son mounted  on  the  fleetest  horse  could  not  gallop 
from  one  extremity  of  its  shade  to  the  other  in  a 
tmndred  years  I  Numerous  rivers  flow  through  this 
blissful  abode,  some  of  wine,  and  others  of  milk, 
honey,  and  water,  the  pebbly  beds  of  which  are 
rubies  and  emeralds,  and  their  banks  of  camphor, 
musk,  and  saffron. 

In  paradise,  the  enjoyment  of  believers  will  be 
greater  than  the  human  understanding  can  compass. 
The  very  meanest  inhabitant  will  have  eighty  thousand 
servants  and  seventy-two  wives.  His  pavilion  will  be 
constructed  of  pearls,  hyacinths,  and  emeralds.  He 
wii!  be  waited  upon  while  he  eats  by  three  hundred 
attendants.  Every  dinner  will  be  served  up  in  three 
hundred  dishes  of  gold.  Wine,  though  forbidden  on 
earth,  will  be  freely  allowed  in  paradise,  and  there  it 
will  not  hurt  nor  inebriate.  The  raiment  of  the. blessed 
will  be  the  richest  silks,  brocades,  and  muslins, adorned 
with  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  and  surmounted  with 
bracelets  and  crowns  gemmed  with  the  most  costly 
pearls  and  precious  stones.  The  dwellings  and  every 
thing  else  will  be  on  the  same  scale  of  "  agnificenec. 
The  inhabitants  of  paradise  will  be  gifted  with  per- 


petual youth.  At  whatever  age  diey  may  Have  died, 
in  their  resurrection,  all  will  be  in  the  prime  of  manly 
vigor,  which  will  be  eternal.  The  ravishing  songs  of 
the  dngels  and  of  the  black-eyed  Houris,  will,  render 
all  the  groves  vocal  ;  the  very  trees  will  celebrate  the 
divine  praises  with  a  harmony  such  as  mortal  ear 
never  heard.  To  these  deliglits  will  be  added  the 
music  of  golden  bells, .  shaken  by  .  the  odoriferoub 
zephyrs  from  the  throne  of  God.  It  would  be  a  jaor- 
ney  of  a  thousand  years  for*  a  true  Mahometan,  to 
travel  through  paradise,  and  behold  al!  the  wives,  ser- 
vants, gardens,  robes,  jewels,  horses,  camels,  furni- 
ture, and  other  things,  which  belong  exclusively  to 
him. 

The  thoughts  ijecome  bewildered  in  this  voluptuous 
maze,  and  it  seems  incredible  lhat  such  a  description 
should  form  a  ])orlioa  of  the  religious  belief  of  any 
existing  nation.  Yet  such  is  literally  the  fact.  The 
glowing  and  sensual  enjoyments  of  paradise  are  not 
understood  as  mere  figurative  illustr;ilioiH  of  heavenly 
pleasures,  but  as  corporeal  realities,  to  be  relished  like 
earthly  gratifications,  though  without  being  subject  to 
satiety  or  diminution.  The  hell  of  Mahomet  is  as 
full  of  terror  'as  bis  heaven  is  of  delight.  The  wicked 
who  fall  into  the  ,  gulf  of  torture  from  the  bridge,  of 
Al  Sirat,  will  suffer  alternately  from  the  intensity  of 
heat  and  cold ;  when  they  are  thirsty,  boiling  and 
filthy  water  will  .be  given  tliem  to  drink-;  they  will 
be  shod  with  shoes  of  fire,  the  heat  of  which  will 
cause  their  skulls  to  boil  like  caldrons.  The  dark 
mansions  of  the  Christians,  Jews.  Sabeans,  Magians, 
and  idolaters,  are  sunk  below  each  other  with  increas- 
ing horrors,  in  the  order  of  their  names.  The  seventh, 
or  lowest  hell  is  reserved  for  the  faithless  hypocrites 
and  nominal  professors  of  every  religion.  Into  this 
dismal  receptacle,  full  of  smoke  and  darkness,  the 
unhappy  sufferer  will  be  dragged,  with  roaring  noise 
and  fury,  by  seventy  thousand  liahers,  each  pulled  by 
seventy  thousand  angels.  He  will  be  exposed  to  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  the  hissing  of  reptiles, 
and  the  scourge  of  hideous  demons,  whose  pastime  is 
cruelty  and  pain.  Despair  will  increase  his  misery, 
for  the  Koran  has  condemned  him  to  this  everlasting 
abode  without  the  smallest  hope  of  deliverance.  Every 
corpse,  when  laid  in  the  grave,  is  supposed  to  be  cate- 
chized by  two  examinei's,  Monkir  and  Nekir — black 
and  livid  angels  of  a  terrible  aspect,  who  order,  the 
dead  man  to  sit  upright,  and  answer  their  intei'rogato- 
ries  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  faith.  If  his  replies 
are  not  satisfactory,  he  is  beaten  on  the  head  with  iron 
mallets,  and  stung  and  gnawed  by  ninety-nine  dragons, 
with  seven  heads  each,  till  he  receives  his  final 
doom. 

It  has  been  a  common  error  to  believe  that  Mahomel 
excluded  women  from  paradise.  This  is  incorrect ; 
he  has  declared  that  the  gates  of  the  blissful  abode 
stand  open  to  both  sexes.  But  whether  they  are  in 
inhabit  the  same  or  separate  apartments,  is  a  point 
which  he  has  left  unexplained.  They  are  to  be  re- 
warded and  punished  like  the  men,  though  their  feli- 
city will  not  be  so  exquisite  as  that  of  the  other  sex, 
as,  according  to  the  Mahometan  notions,  their  deeds 
in  this,  life  cannot  Ixave  been  equally  meritorious  or 
important.  : 

The  *hree  leading  Mahometan  sects  are  the  Sunnees. 
the  Sheahs,  and  the  Wahahees.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  first  was  originally  more  political  than 
religious.    The  Sunnees  call  themselves  the  orthodox 
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party :  they  are  traditionists,  and  acknowledge  the 
authority  of  the  first  lihaHfs,  from  whom  most  of  the 
traditions  were  derived.  The  Sheahs  asserted  the 
divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  All  to  succeed  to  tlic 
prophet ;  consequently  they  consider  the  first  three 
khalifs  and  all  their  successors  as  usurpers.  The 
Persians  were  the  first  nation  that  joined  this  sect, 
and,  for  more  than  three  centuries,  the  Shcah  faith 
has  prevailed  among  them.  The  spirit  of  hostility 
between  these  two  branches  of  Mabometanism  is  ran- 
corous and  irreconcilable.  No  ware  that  ever  deso- 
lated the  Christian  world  have  caused  so  much  blood- 
shed and  misery,  or  been  so  deeply  stamped  with  the 
character  of  implacable  animosity,  as  those  which 
have  arisen  from  the  political  and  religious  controver- 
sies of  the  Mahometan  sectaries.  The  Wahabees  are 
a  sect  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  and  their  his- 
tory will  be  given  in  a  separate  place. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXIII. 

Science  and  Literature  of  the  Saracens — Ar- 
chitecture —  The  Koran  —  Saracen  Super- 
stitions. 

The  first  rudiments  of  the  liberal  sciences  were 
obtained  by  the  Saracens  from  the  Greeks.  John  of 
Damascus  translated  the  writings  of  the  Greek  phy- 
sicians into  Arabic,  and  this  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
scientific  study  among  the  subjects  of  the  khalif. 
Translations  were  afterwards  made  of  the  works  of 
the  Greek  astronomers  and  philosophera.  Schools  of 
learning  ,  were  established  at  Bagdad,  Bassora,  Cufa, 
Kesh,  Nishapour,  and  other  places.  The  Saracens 
obtained  the  art  of  clock-making  from  the  Greeks  of 
Constantinople,  and  carried  it  to  high  perfection.  The 
court  of  Bagdad  bestowed  the  most  munificent  pat- 
ronage upon  learned  men,  while  the  literature  of  tlic 
Greek  capital  lay  buried  in  unfrequented  libraries. 
The  Arabs,  however,  ofien  made  a  perverted  use  of 
Greek  erudition,  which  they  did  not,  in  every  case, 
thoroughly  understand.  Astrology,  the  interpretation 
of  dreams,  fortune-telling,  and  many  other  supersti- 
tious follies,  were  developed  among  them,  and  have 
descended  from  them  to  our  times.  In  philosophy, 
the  Arabs  greatly  admired  Aristotle.  They  learned 
to  distinguish  merely  in  words  where  he  distinguishes 
things.  They  translated  Ptolemy's  description  of  the 
earth,  and  combined  it  with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
globe,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the  starry  heavens, 
which,  among  themselves,  was  an  ancient  acquisition. 
On  these  branches  of  science,  they  have  left  is  impor- 
tant observations,  the  sum  of  which,  as  far  as  relates 
to  geography,  is  contained  in  the  Arabic  work  of  Abul- 
feda.  Wo  are  indebted  to  this  author  for  much  of 
the  knowledge  which  we  now  possess  respecting  the 
couniries  with  whicii  the  Arabs  held  intercourse.  The 
measure  of  a  degree  of  latitude  was  undertaken  by 
the  command  of  [laroun  a)  Raschid.  The  Saracens 
were  the  authors  of  mnny  improvements  in  arts  and 
manufactures.  Before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  they 
had  instructed  the  French  in  the  art  of  weaving,  and 
they  introduced  into  Kurope  many  Eastern  vegetables. 
The  fair  of  Bagdad  was  the  chief  market  for  silk. 

They  also  invented  a  new  species  of  architecture, 
ivhich  is  marked  by  an  expression  of  boldness  and 


e.xtravagance  peculiar  to  the  Orientals.  They  hao 
fountains  and  jets  of  water  even  in  their  sleeping 
apartments,  as  their  religion  commanded  frequent 
ablution,  and  because,  in  the  desert,  water  and  shady 
places  were  regarded  as  the  greatest  of  luxuries.  The 
court  of  the  khalif  surpassed  the  splendor  of  that  of 
Constantinople  in  the  abundance  of  gold,  of  pearls, 
and  of  precious  stones.  The  Saracen  cities  bore 
scarcely  any  resemblance  to  those  of  Europe.  Their 
walls  enclosed  large  districts  of  ground,  beautifully 
cultivated.  Many  of  them  were  built  in  the  midst  of 
deserts  ;  they  were  the  markets  and  places  of  deposit 
for  the  neighboring  tribes.  Communication  was  main- 
tained through  all  parts  of  the  empire,  by  means  of 
posts,  which  the  khalif  Moawiyah  introduced  about 
seven  hundred  years  before  they  were  established  in 
France,  The  same  prince  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
maritime  force,  which  served  to  connect  the  provinces. 
The  Invention  of  tournaments  is  ascribed  to  the  Arabs, 
from  whom  they  were  introduced  into  Italy  and 
France.  The  Hindoo  numerals,  commonly  called 
Arabic,  also  came  to  us  through  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens. 

In  the  Saracen  literature,  the  work  which  first 
attracts  our  notice  is  the  Koran.  This  book  contains 
the  pretended  revelations  of  Mahomet,  and  is  still 
received  by  his  followers,  as  containing  every  infor- 
mation necessary  for  the  guidance  and  spiritual  wel 
fare  of  mankind.  It  was  written  from  time  to  time 
by  the  disciples  of  the  prophet,  from  his  dictation,  and 
for  want  of  better  materials,  upon  palm  leaves,  scraps  of 
leather,  and  shoulder  bones  of  mutton.  Like  the  Jews, 
the  Mahometans  hold  their  sacred  book  in  the  most  ex- 
traordinary veneration.  They  will  not  in  general  suffer 
it  to  be  read  or  touched  by  any  man  of  a  different 
religion.  They  handle  it  with  great  respect,  never 
holding  it  below  their  girdle,  and  always  qualifying 
themselves  by  first  performing  their  legal  ablutions. 
They  swear  by  it,  consult  it  on  all  occasions  of  mo 
mcnt,  carry  it  with  them  to  battle,  and  inscribe  verses 
from  it  on  their  banners  and  garments,  as  they  former- 
ly did  on  their  coins.  Of  its  literary  merits,  tlie 
Mahomelans  speak  in  terms  of  rapture.  The  mosJ 
learned  Mussulman  doctors  have  pronounced  Us  style 
to  be  inimitable.  Whatever  may  be  its  defects  as  a 
work  of  genius,  it  is  universally  allowed  to  be  written 
with  great  elegance  and  purity  of  language.  Though 
in  prose,  it  is  measured  into  chapters  and  verses,  like 
the  Psalms  of  David.  The  sentences  have  the  sweet 
cadence  of  poetry,  and  generally  conclude  in  a  long- 
continued  chime,  which  often  interrupts  the  sense,  and 
occasions  unnecessary  repetition.  But  to  an  Arab, 
whose  ear  is  delighted  with  musical  cadence,  this  met- 
rical charm  is  its  principal  commendation.  The  ma- 
terials of  the  Koran  are  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures,  the  legends  of  the  Talmud- 
Ists,  and  the  traditions  and  fables  of  the  Arabian  and 
Persian  mythologies,  all  heaped  together  without  any 
fixed  principle  or  visible  connection.  In  spite  of  the 
hyperbolical  praises  bestowed  on  the  Koran  I)y  the 
Arabs,  a  critic  of  purer  taste  will  be  offended  by  iia 
long  repetitions  of  pious  declamation,  and  its  incohe- 
rent rhapsody  of  fable  and  precept,  of  promises, 
threats,  and  admonitions,  which  seldom  excite  any 
definite  feeling  or  idea — sometimes  crawling  in  the  j 
dust,  and  sometimes  lost  in  the  clouds.  | 

Next  to  the  Koran  we  may  rank  the  A  rabian  Nights  j 
a  more  recent  work,  but  one  strongly  nallonai  in  its  J 
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character,  and  much  better  known  among  the  people 
of  Christendom.  Neither  the  author  of  these  tales 
nor  the  date  of  their  composition  can  be  determined 
with  any  certainty.  Some  ascribe  this  work  to  a  Syr- 
ian, others  to  an  Egyptian,  and  others  are  of  opin- 
ion that  it  is  the  performance  of  various  authors  of 
various  ages.  But  whatever  may  be  their  date  and 
origin,  it  is  agreed  by  all  w!io  are  acquainted  with  the 
subject,  that  those  tales  accurately  represent  the  habits, 
feelings,  and  superstitions  of  the  East.  They  are  uni- 
vera;il]y  read  and  admired  throughout  Asia,  by  all 
ranks  of  men,  both  old  and  young.  The  Arabs  of  the 
desert  will  sit  round  their  fires  in  the  evening,  and 
listen  to  these  stories  with  such  attention  and  delight  as 
totally  to  forget  the  fatigue  and  hardship  of  their  day's 
journey. 

Connected  with  our  subject  is  that  of  the  Arab 
superstitions  The  supernatmu!  part  of  the  Arabian 
Nights  is  founded  on  matters  lirmly  fixed  in  the 
iKjlief  of  tlie  Mahometans,  both  ancient  and  modern. 
It  is  a  portion  of  the  faith  inculcated  in  the  Koran,  that 
both  angels  and  demons  exist,  having  pure  and  subtile 
bodies,  created  of  fire,  and  being  free  from  all  carnal 
appetites  and  desires.  The  four  principal  angels  are 
Gabriel,  the  angel  of  revelation  ;  Michael,  the  friend 
and  protector  of  the  Jews ;  Azrael,  the  ange!  of  death, 
md  Israfel,  whose  office  it  will  be  to  sound  the  trum- 
pet at  the  last  day.  Every  man,  accordhig  to  the 
Mahometan  belief,  has  two  guardian  angels  to  attend 
him,  and  record  his  actions,  good  and  evil.  This  doc- 
trine concerning  angels  is  adopted  from  tlie  Jews,  who 
confess'that  they  learned  it  from  the  Magians  of  Per- 
sia. The  creed  relating  to  demons  and  jins,  or 
genii,  is  also  in  its  origin  derived  from  the  Hebrews, 
some  of  whom  assert  that  the  Jins  were  begotten 
before  the  flood.  This  is  assumed  on  the  authority  of 
the  Scripture  account, that  "the  sons  of  God  saw  the 
daughters  of  men,  that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took 
them  wives  of  all  which  they  chose,"  &g.  The  Jew- 
ish jins,  or  shedim^  have  wings  to  fly  from  one  end 
of  the  world  to  the  other,  like  the  ministering  angels, 
out  they  eat,  drink,  have  descendants,  and  die. 

The  demons  of  the  Mahometan  belief  are  fallen 
.mgels.  The  name  of  their  prince  is  Eblis,  who  was 
at  first  one  of  the  angels  nearest  to  God's  presence,  and 
was  called  Azazcl.  He  was  cast  out  of  heaven, 
according  to  the  Koran,  for  refusing,  at  the  command 
of  God,  to  pay  homage  to  Adam.  :U  the  time  of  the 
creation.  ,Tlie  jins  arc  intermediate  creatures,  neither 
wholly  spiritual  nor  wholly  earthly.  They  were  cre- 
ated of  fire,  like  the  angels,  but  of  grosser  fabric, 
requiring  meat  and  drink  for  their  sustenance,  and 
being  subject  to  passions  and  death  like  common  mor- 
tals. Some  were  good,  believing  in  the  Koran  and 
the  divine  mission  of  Mahomet,  and  therefore  capable 
of  salvation.  Others  were  infidels,  and  devoted  to 
eternal  torture.  The  jins  existed  long  before  the  cre- 
ation of  Ad8;m.  At  first  they  were  adorned  whh 
virtue  and  goodness ;  but  falling,  at  length,  into  almost 
universal  corruption  and  wickedness,  Eblis  was  sent 
to  '  drive  them  to  a  remote  and  desolate  ,  corner  of 
i  (he  earth,  there  to  be  confined.  But  some  of  this  gen- 
j  juration  still  remaining,  an  ancient  Persian  king  made 
war  upon  them,  and  compelled  them  to  retreat  to  the 
i.iountains  of  Kaf 

Among  the  jins  are  several  ranks  and  degrees,  as 
.he  peris,  or  fairies  —  beautiful  female  spirits,  who 
believe  in  God  and  his  prophet,  and  seek  to  do  good 
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upon  the  earth ;  and  the  dem>,  or  giants,  who  fre- 
quently make  war  upon  the  peris,  take  them  captive, 
and  shut  them  in  cages,  which  they  hang  upon 
high  trees,  where,  however,  they  are  soon  discovered 
by  other  peris,  who  come  daily  to  feed  them  with 
the  mcffit  grateful  odors,  which  are  their  common 
food.  The  jins,  both  good  and  bad,  have  the  power 
of  making  themselves  invisible  at  pleasure.  Besides 
the  mountain  of  Kaf,  which  is  their  chief  place  of 
resort,  the  jins  abide  in  ruined  cities,  uninhabited 
liouses,  at  the  bottom  of  wells,  in  woods,  pools  of 
water,  and  among  the  rocks  and  sand-hills  of  the 
desert.  Shooting  stars  are  still  believed  by  the  people 
of  the  East  lo  be  arrows  shot,  by  the  angels,  against 
the  iins  who  transgress  their  limits,  and  approach 
too  near  the  ibrbidden  regions  of  bliss.  The  jins 
are  said  to  carry  off  beautiful  women,  whom  they 
deiuin  as  their  wives  and  companions.  Many  of  the 
evil  jins  delight  in  mischief  for  its  own  sake.  Tliey 
injure  and'  mislead  travellers,  raise  whirlwinds,  and 
dry  up  springs  in  the  desert.  The  ghoul,  which  Is  a 
subordinate  sort  of  evil  jin,  lives  on  the  flesh  of  men 
and  women,  whom  he  decoys  to  his  haunts,  in  wild  and 
barren  places,  in  order  to  kill  and  devour  them.  When 
it  is  difficult  thus  to  obtain  food,  he  approaches  nearer 
to  the  habitations  of  man,  and  enters  the  graveyards,  to 
feed  upon  the  carcasses  of  the  dead.  The  afrite  is  a 
powerful  jin  of  the  evil  and  rebellious  kind. 

Among  a  people  devoutly  believing  these  Iraditions 
concerning  jins  and  demons,  a  respect  for  magic  and 
the  power  of  enchantments  would  naturally  prevail. 
When  it  could  be  credited  that  the  throne  and 
armv  of  Solomon  were  transported  through  the  aii' 
at  a  word,  by  virtue  of  llic  possession  of  a  ring,  there 
could  not  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  sioiy 
of  the  wonderful  lainp,  or  the  magical  palace  of 
Aladdin,  the  city  of  tlie  statues  visited  by  Zobeide, 
Ali  Daba's  cavern,  and  the  transformation  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  king  of  the  Black  Isles  into  fishes.  The 
powers  ascribed  to  magicians  were  equal,  if  not  supe- 
rior, to  those  of  the  jins.  They  could  transport  them- 
selves and  others  through  the  air,  and  could  transform 
men  and  anirhals  into  whatever  shape  they  pleased,  if 
no  counter  influence  was  exercised  against  them.  Ma-- 
glcians,  like  the  jins,  were  good  and  bad;  the  good' 
magician  of  to-day  might  bi^  an  evil  one  to-morrow. 
The  hif^tory  of  the  Arabs,  ancient  and  modern,  is  full 
of  ins'ances  of  enchantment,  believed  by  the  best 
informed  among  their  sheiks  and  pbilosojihers,  as  wolf 
as  by  the  most  ignorant  of  the  common  people.  Ma^ 
homet  himself  was  a  believer  iii  ilie  agency  of  magi- 
cians, and  has  inserted  many  passages  in  the  Koran  to 
enable  the  faithful  to  counteract  their  spells. 

The  mofit  distinguished  men  among  the  Saracens- 
have  already  been  mentioned  in  thecourse  of  the  pre- 
ceding histoi^ .  Excepting  Mahomet,  and  a  few  of  the 
Saracen  conquerors  and  sovereigns,  there  is  hardly  any 
individual  of  this  nation  whose  name  has  been  made 
familiar  to  the  people  of  Christendom..  In  literature 
and  science,  however,  many  subjects  of  the  khalifate 
were  highly  distinguished  among  their  own  countrymen, 
l-ebid  Alamary  was  a  poet  of  true  genius.  Asmai,  the 
author  of  the  romance  of  Antar,  may  be  regarded  as 
tlie  originator  of  tales  of  chivalry.  Masudi,  Ebn  Han- 
k;il,  Abnlfeda,  and  Edrisi  contributed  largely,  by  their 
writings,  to  the  science  of  geography.  Averrhoes  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  a  commentary  on  Aristotle,  and 
Avicenna  was  a  learned  writer  on  m.edlcinn 
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CHAPTER  CLXXXIV. 

A,  D.  1700  to  1818. 

The  Wahabees.  —  Condition  of  Arabia  after  the 
Establishment  of  the  Khalifate  —  Preaching 

1  of  Ahd  ul  Wahah — Success  of  his  Doctrine 
—  Capture  of  Mecca  and  Medina  —  Wars  of 
the  Turks  and  Egijptians  against  the  Wa- 
habees —  Capture  of  Derayeh  —  Overthrow 
of  the  Wahabees. 

I  When  the  Saracen  empire  rose  to  splendor  nnd 
(lommion,  the  barren  rocks  and  rude  deserts  of  Arabia 
(leased  to  be  regarded  as  a  fit  residence  for  the  com- 
mander of  the  faithful.  The  court  of  the  khalifs  was 
transferred  to  Damascus,  and  from  thence  to  Bagdad, 
within  the  old  favorite  territory  and  seat  of  empire  on 
ihe  rich  plain  of  Mesopotamia.  Thus  left  ,to  herself, 
Arabia  sf!ems  to  have  resumed  her  natural  and  origi- 
nal character,  even  long  bnforc  the  pomp  and  magnif- 
icence of  13;igdad  had  been  swept  away  by  the  torrent 
of  Tartar  invasion.  The  country  of  Mahomet,  and 
the  cradle  of  thai  religion  which  had  revolutionized  half 
the  civiliz(!d  world,  became  detached  from  iho  rest  of 
the  Mussulman  empire, and  was  restored  to  its  primitive 
state  of  rude  and  roving  freedom.  For  many  centuries 
Arabia  gave  birth  to  no  event  which  calls  for  notice 
from  the  pen  of  the  historian.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, her  coast  upon  the  Red  Sea  felt  the  encroach- 

.  menl3  of  the  Turks,  who  took  possession  of  the  sea- 
ports as  far  south  as  Mocha,  and  established,  in  the  strip 
of  maritime  territory  which  they  occupied,  a  system 
-of  exclusion  which  destroyed  the  commercial  pros- 

;:  .perity  formerly  enjoyed  by  this  region.  But  the  de- 
cline of  the  Ottoman  empire,  firet  felt  in  its  extremi- 
ties, enabled  the  Arabian  sheiks  along  the  Red  Sea 
to  regain  their  independence. 

i  During  the  eighteenth  century,  a  religious  fermenta- 
tion similar  to  that  cuused  by  Mahomet,  again  agitated 
the  people  of  Arabia.  Tills  was  the  rise  of  the  Wa- 
habees—  a  sect  of  religious  reformers,  who  took  their 
name  from  Ahd  id  IVahab^a  native  of  the  province 
of  Nejd.  [le  was  bora  about  the  year  1700.  Tlie 
prodigies  related  as  attending  the  birth  of  Mahomet 
are  repeated  in  the  case  of  the  Mussulman  reformer. 
It  is  believed  by  the  Arabs  that  a  great  earthquake 

:     shook  every  mosque  in  the  Mahometan,  dominion  to 

!■  Its  foundation,  and  that,  during  many  successive  nights, 
the  cities,  villages,  castles,  and  fields  of  Arabia,  and 
the  neighboring  territories,  shone  with  a  brilliant  and 
supernatural  light;  the  lamps  which  burned  in  the 

,     sepulchral  chapels  of  Mahomet,  and  the  other  Mussul- 

,'      man  saints,  went  out  preternaturally,  &e.,  &c. 

Abd  ul  Wahab,  in  his  youlh,  was  sent  to  study  law 

'  at  Damasjcus,  where  he  learned  from  the  ortlKidox 
Mahometans  themselves  to  attack  the  corruptions 
wliich  had  been  introduced  into  their  creed.  On  his 
return  to  Arabia,  he  began  to  preach. the  necessity  of 
a  thoroug!]  reformation,  and  took  upon  himself  the 

'      character  of  a  Miihuiiieian  Martin  Lutlier.    His  first 
aim  seems  to  liave  been  torcLUove  iho  traditions  which 
:     had  been  grafted  upon  the  pure  and  primitive  Mussul- 
man doctrine,  and   to  prevent  divine  honors  from 

i      being  paid  to  any  human  being,  even  to  Mahomet. 

i      Though  he  believed  the  Koran  as  a  direct  revela  :on 

I       from  the  Daity.  he  regarded  the  Arabian  [jrojiliet  ,ih  a 

(     mere  mortal,  acticg  as  the  organ  of  the  Most  High. 


The  worship  of  Mahomet  was  therefore  denounced  hy 
Slim  as  impious.  Still  more  repreliensiblc  did  he  esteem 
the  sanctity  ascribed  to  imams,  doctors,  and  expounders 
of  the  law.  Pilgrimages  performed  to  peculiar  tombs, 
and  virtue  attributed  lo  peculiar  relics,  were  treated  j 
hy  him  as  rank  idolatry.  i 

The  Arab  reformer  soon  gained  jiroselytes,  and  the 
first  pious  ])erfortii;Lii(.'e  which  he  enjoined  upon  them, 
when  they  became  sufliciently  strong  in  numbers,  was 
the  destruction  of  the  chapels  of  Mecca  and  Medina.  | 
The  dust  of  the  pretended  saints  was,  like  tliat  of  the  j 
desert,  to  be  scattered  to  the  winds  ;  and  the  treii'^urcs  j 
which  adorned  their  monuments  were  to  rewau  the 
piety  of  their  deapoilers.  These  doctrines  were  min- 
gled with  violent  attacks  on  Turkish  tyranny  and  vice, 
which  drew  persecution  on  the  head  of  the  new  reformer, 
and  compelled  him  for  some  time  to  lead  a  wandering 
life.  At  length,  he  settled  at  Derayeh,  the  residence 
of  the  sheik  Ebn  Saood.  This  inleiligeni  chief  lis- 
tened lo  the  words  of  Abd  ul  Wahab,  became  his  disci- 
ple, married  his  daughter,  and  protected  him  'Ul  his 
dcatli,  wliich  took  place  about  1750. 

Mohammed,  the  son  of  Ahd  ul  Wahab,  succeeded 
iiini  as  a  preacher  of  the  new  doctrine.    He  had  been 
blind  from  his  youth,  and  this  obstacle  hindered  him 
from  leading  fbrlh  his  proselytes  in  person  for  the 
defence  and  propagation  of  the  new  creed  ;  but  this 
deficiency  was  supplied  by  Ebn  Saood,  who  became 
the  temporal  chief  of  the  VValiabees,  vvliile  Moham- 
med remained  their  spiritual  leader.    From  the  mo 
ment  that  the  new  faith  was  adopted  by  princes  of 
rank  and  ancient  standing,  it  was  able  to  add  the 
fqrce  of  arms  to  that  of  argument,  and  ,  made  rapid 
and  extensive    progress.    It  soon   approached  the 
province  of  Hedjaz,  in  which  Mecca  is  situated,  and 
the  sherif  or  jirince  of  tWis  city,  the  guardian  of  the 
lioly  place,  began  to  tremble  for  his  power  and  domin- 
ion,   lie  stirred  up  against  the  Wahabees  the  mighty 
tribe  of  Beni  Haled,  "/ho  occupied  the  province  of  j 
Hedjaz.  Turkish  fortiiications  abounded  in  this  region,  ! 
and  Turkish  families  formed  a  princpal  part  of  its  pop-  i 
ulation.    The  cliief  men  were  violently  hostile  to  the  j 
Waha!)ees  from  the  beginning,  and  they  obeyed  th"  | 
summons  of  the  sherif  of  Mecca  with  alacrity.    They  I 
took  up  arms,  and  marched  against  Derayeh.  I 
The  Wahabees  had  already  begun  to  quarrel  among  i 
themselves,  and  perhaps  would  have  been  speedily  , 
ruined  by  internal  dissensions,  had  not  tins  attack  from  j 
strangers  compelled  them  to  stifle  their  domestic  feuds  i 
for  self-defence.   Their  chief,  who  had  been  constantly 
perplexed  with  murmurings  and  mutinies,  now  found  I 
his  followers  full  of  obedience  and  zeal.    The  Hedja- 
zites,  after  several  years  war,  were  compelled  to  yield 
to  their  enemies,  and  at  length  the  Wahabees  had 
strengthened  themselves  so  far  as  lo  be  able  to  turn  j 
their  arras   against    Mecca.    Their  fame   had  now 
reached  Constantinople,  and  the  Ottoman  Porle,  wtiich 
had  liltherto  despised  these  obscure  sectsries,  began  to  j 
feel  alarmed  at  their  progress.    Tlie  pacha  of  Bagdad  j 
received  orders  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the  '■ 
holy  city,  and  this  officer  instructed  his  subordinates, 
the  Arab  siieiks  of  Montefih  and  Heni  Haled,  agreea-  ; 
bty  to  the  mandates  of  the  Porte.    These  proceedings  j 
miscarried  ;  the  sheik  of  Montefih  was  assassinated  I 
in  his  own  tent  by  a  disguised  Wahabee,  and  the  sheik  j 
of  Beni  Haled,  after  an  unsuccessful  campaign,  was  j 
compelled  to  fly  before  his  enemies,  and  leave  hiff  j 
capital,  El  Hassa,  to  be  sacked  by  the  WidinliL-c  armv  , 
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Bagdad  was  now  in  great  consternation,  for  the 
princi[)l(;s  of  Wahabism  had  penetrated  into  every  [lart 
of  Arabia  north  of  Yemen,  and  liad  gained  the  tribe 
of  Mpntefih  ilseif,  liitherto  regarded  as  the  chief  bul- 
wark of  the  Turkish  power  against  the  new  sectaries. 
The  Wahabees  were  little  nnore  than  an  undisciplined 
mnltitude,  iirnned  only  with  matchlocks;  but  they 
seenned  to  possess  bodies  of  steel  and  souls  of  fire  : 
their  abode  was  the  inaccessible  heart  of  the  desert ; 
their  power  of  enduring  fatigue,  hardship,  and  priva- 
tion was  almost  beyond  belief,  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  movements  ballied  all  cakndation.  Their  obedi- 
ence to  their  chiefs,  in  whatever  concerned  their  new 
creed,  knew  no  bounds;  tlieir  bravery  in  battle  and 
confempt  of  dea'h  W(ii'e  feil  hv  a  fanitticism  far  ex- 
ceeding the  worn-out  zeal  oi'  the  Ttn'ks  ;  ami,  in  ail 
their  expeditions,  they  were  equally  animaed  by  the 
niterests  of  religion  and  the  hope  of  plunder.  The 
advantage,  therefore,  was  altogether  on  tlic  side  of  the 
Wahabees.  In  1797,  Solyman,  the  pacha  of  Bagdad, 
attacked  them  in  the  province  of  El  Has.sa ;  but  his 
troops  were  routed  and  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
victorious  Arabs  overran  the  district  of  Basra,  and 
captured  the  holy  town  of  Imam  Hosejn,  where  they 
destroyed  the  famous  temple,  and  robbed  it  of  the 
immense  treasures  which  had  been  deposited  there  by 
the  pious  generosity  of  the  Turkish  sultans  and  the 
shahs  of  Persia. 

The  Wahabees  now  raised  an  army  of  above  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  which,  under  their  chief,  Abtl 
el  Aziz,  the  grandson  of  Ebn  Saood,  marched  against 
Mecca,  in  1801.  After  an  obstinate  siege,  the  city 
was  taken  In  1803,  and  the  conquerors  plundered  tfie 
rich  tombs  of  the  Mahotnetan  saints.  In  ibcir  zeal 
for  tlie  work  of  destruction,  they  did  not  spai'e  the 
famous  mosque,  but  stripped  it  of  the  innnense  treas- 
ures and  costly  furniture,  to  which  each  Mussidman 
prince  In  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  had  contributed 
his  share.  Medina  fell  into  their  hands  in  1801,  and 
the  tomb  of  Mahomet  was  plundered  and  destroyed. 
Nothing  could  surpass  the  consternation  and  horror 
of  all  the  devout  Mussulmans  throughout  the  East, 
when  it  became  known  that  the  holy  city  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  heretics,  and  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
despoiled.  The  pilgrimages  to  Ai'abia  were  stopped, 
and,  from  1803  to  1807,  no  great  caravan  entered 
that  country.  From  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the; 
banks  of  the  Gan^^cs  and  the  frontiers  of  China,  every 
pious  Mahometan  was  absorbed  in  grief  at  the  thought 
of  being  cut  off  from  the  performance  of  his  most 
sacred  duty — tliat  of  go'ng  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

The  Wahabees  pursued  tlieir  victorious  career,  and 
gained  over  to  their  cause  the  [jaclia  of  Bagdad,  who 
rebelled  against  the  Porte.  Their  armies  invaded 
Syria,  and  threatened  to  stHke  a  serious  blow  at  thc! 
supremacy  of  the  Ottoman  power  in  thc  East.  At 
length,  Mohammed  Ali,  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  was  in- 
duced, by  the  solicitations  of  the  sultan,  to  turn  his 
arms  against  them.  In  1809,  he  Huilt  a  squadron  of 
ships  of  war  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  sent  a  large  military 
and  naval  force  to  invade  the  Wababce  territories, 
under  the  command  of  his  second  son,  a  youth  eighteen 
years  of  age.  This  general-in-chief  was  placed  under 
the  guidance  of  Ahmed  Aga,  an  officer  whose  military 
skill  had  gained  him  the  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
The  ex})edition  landed  in  Arabia  in  1811.  The 
Wahabees  fought  desperately  in  their  own  defence  ; 
hut  they  could  not  prevent  the  Egyptian  troops  from 


becoming  masters  of  Medina  in  1812,  and  of  Mecca 
in  the  following  year.  A  peace  was  concluded  in 
1815  ;  but,  the  power  of  the  Wahabees  appearing  still 
formidable,  a  fresh  expedition  was  sent  against  ihem 
in  1816,  under  the  command  of  Ihraiiim  Pacha,  tiie 
eldest  son  of  Mohammed.  Derayeh,  the  Wahahee 
capital  and  stronghold,  was  besieged,  and,  after  an 
obstinate  defence,  surrendered  In  1818.  The  chief 
of  the  sect,  with  several  of  his  family,  was  sent  to 
Constantinople,  where  [hey  were  carried  through  the 
streets  in  triumph  for  several  days,  after  which  tliey 
were  beheaded,  and  their  bodies  exposed  to  the  out- 
rages of  the  populace. 

Tlio  Wahabees,  as  a  ruling  power,  were  overtlirown 
by  this  catastrophe;  but,  as  a  sect,  ibey  were  by  no 
means  exterminated.  They  stiil  wander  over  the 
desert  in  great  numbers,  and  have,  at  various  times, 
given  serious  alarm  to  the  government  of  Constantino- 
ple, [t  is  believed  by  many  that  they  will  recover 
their  power,  overrun  Arabia,  and  establish  in  that 
country  a  stronger  dominion  than  they  have  ever  yet 
possessed.  Their  remote  situation,  surrounded  witli  a 
wide  expanse  of  desert,  renders  it  impossible  for  their 
enemies  to  extirpate  them  ;  and  they  are  now  probably 
watching  for  a  favorable  moment  to  invade  the  neigh 
boring  territories,  and  establish  a  new  empire  in  the 
East. 

At  the  present  day,  the  greater  part  of  Arabia  re- 
mains under  the  same  species  of  patriarchal  govern- 
ment which  prevailed  in  ancient  times.  Each  sover- 
eign, or  sheik,  intrenclied  in  his  rocky  castle,  or  roam- 
ing, with  his  camels  and  flocks,  over  the  desert,  holds 
iiimself  independent  of  every  other  human  power. 
Individual  followers,  however,  are  always  ready  to 
flock  in  considerable  numbers  to  the  standard  of  some 
successful  warrior,  who  promises  either  daring  adven- 
tures or  rich  booty.  Hence  it  is  no  difficult  mailer  to 
collect  some  thousands  of  freebooters,  sufficient  to  lay 
under  contribution  all  who  pass  tlirough  their  neigh- 
borhood. On  the  route  between  Egypt  and  Palestine, 
the  borders  of  Syria,  and  the  tract  along  the  Euphrates, 
large  moving  encampments  of  Arabs  continually  pass 
to  and  fro,  observing  the  progress  of  the  travellers  and 
the  caravans,  and  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
favorable  chance  for  an  attack.  In  the  interior,  among 
the  Bedouin  camps,  this  warlike  temper  vents  ilseif  in 
almost  ])erpetual  petty  conflicts  with  each  other.  On 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  pacha  of  Egypt  holds  a 
part  of  the  territory  conquered  from  the  VVahabees. 

Yemen  forms  an  exception  to  this  proud  and  aristo- 
cratic rnd(i[)endence  of  the  Arabian  tribes.  ^  The  imam 
of  Sana,  who  succeeded  to  the  government  upon  the 
expidsion  of  the  Turks  in  1630,  has  established  here 
a  government  formed  strictly  upon  the  model  of  the 
despotic  kingdoms  of  Asia.  He  claims  an  authority 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  demands  from  his  subjects 
the  most  unqualified  subm'ssion,  and  the  extreme 
abuse  of  his  power  can  only  be  checked  by  rebellion. 
He  governs  the  districts  and  towns  by  subordinates, 
raised  usually  from  the  lowest  ranks,  and  the  passive 
instruments  of  his  will.  Some  traces  yet  remain  here 
of  Arabian  independence  in  the  cadis  and  the  college 
of  justice,  without  whose  concurrence  no  sentence  of 
death  can  be  pronounced.  Though  these  functionaries 
arc  appointed  and  may  be  removed  by  liie  sovereign, 
this  latter  prerogative  is  one  which  he  seldom  ventures 
to  exercise;  and  their  decisions  are  said  lo  be  often 
distingnished  by  a  high  degree  of  independence  and 
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integrity.  The  sovereign  is  generally  called  by  for- 
eigners tlie  imam  of  Muscat^  from  the  name  of  the 
seaport  where  he  commonly  resides.  He  holds  under 
his  dominion  also  the  African  islands  of  Zanzibar  and 


CHAPTER  CLXXXV. 

General  Vieios  of  the  AraMans  —  Manners 
and  Customs  —  Toions. 

In  the  course  of  our  historicMl  sketch,  we  have  had 
occasion  to  notice  the  ancient  Arabians,    Their  modern 
descendants  resemble  them  ;  hat,  as  lliey  arc  a  remark-  ' 
able  people,  spread  ovet'  all  Western  Asia  and  a  large 
part  of  Africa,  they  deserve  a  particular  description. 

The  Arab  is  not  robust,  but  he  is  rather  tal!,  well 
formed,  and  active,  fearless  of  danger,  and  insensible 
to  fatigue  ;  his  mind  is  quick,  and  his  character  marked 
by  the  extremes  of  credulity  and  enthusiasm.  His 
head  ]s  oval,  his  brow  high  and  arched,  his  nose 
aquiline,  and  his  eyes  are  large.   His  dark  complexion 
is  rendered  still  deeper  hy  exposure  to  the  sun ;  but 
he  has  a  gentle  look.    The  women  are  taller,  in  pro- 
portion, than  the  men,  and  have  a  dignified  deport- 
ment ;  but  their  elegant  forms  are  degraded  by  their 
ragged  clothing  and  squalid  looks;  and  the  regularity 
of  their  features  loses  its  attraction  by  the  influence 
of  their  copper  tint.    To  be  admired,  they  must  be 
j  seen  at  a  distance,  and  the  beliolder  must  confine  him- 
self to  general  appearance. 
]      The  (costume  of  the  settled  Arabs  is  various  ;  but, 
I  among  the  wandering  tribes,  it  is  very  scanty.  The 
;  rich  inhabitants  of  Yemen  dross  very  much  after  the 
manner  of  the  Turks  or  Persians,  with  largo  trousers, 
and  a  girdle  of  embroidered  leather  about  the  waist, 
in  which  is  stuck  a  knife  or  dagger.    Tha  head  dress 
consists  of  a  number  of  caps,  sometimes  as  many  as 
fifteen,  of  different  sorts,  linen,  ccfttoh,  and  woollen, 
j  worn  one  upon  the  other :  the  outer  cap  is  richly  or- 
:  oamented,  and  has  some  passages  from  the  Koran 
i  embroidered  upon  it.    The  lower  classes  wear  only 
two  caps.    Some  of  them  have  drawers  and  a  coarse 
shirt;  but  the  greater  inuuber  wear  nothing  more  than 
a  piece  of  linen  about  their  loins,  and  a  strip  of  cloth 
I  over  the  shoulders-    In  the  more  elevated  parts  of  the  I 
countrVi  where  the  climate  is  colder,  sheep-skins  supply  I 


Socotra,  the  islands  of  Kishma  and  Orraoz  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  Persian  tern 
tory  around  Gombroon. 


the  place  of  cloth.  People  of  the  middle  rank  wear 
sandals,  of  wood  or  leather,  bound  on  the  feet  with 
thongs.    The  rich,  of  both  sexes,  use  slippers.  In 

some  jiarls  of  the  country,  the  hair  is  generally  worn 
j  long;  in  some,  it  is  cut  short;  and  in  otliers,  the  head 
is  complelely  siiaved  ;  but  in  all,  the  board  is  worn 
of  its  natural  length,  and  is  an  object  of  high  regard. 
The  scanty  clothing  of  the  Ai'ah  serves  also  for  hig 
bedding:  the  linen  from  his  waist  forms  his  mattress, 
and  the  cloth  from  his  shoulder  is  his  coverlet.  In 
some  places,  the  people  sleep  in  sacks,  to  protect  them 
from  insects. 

The  women  always  wear  shirts  and  drawers ;  they 
have  rings  on  their  arms  and  fingers,  and  in  their  ears 
and  noses.  They  stain  their  nails  red,  and  their  hands 
and  feet  brown,  and  paint  their  eyebrows  and  lashea 
black.  Like  the  females  of  Egypt,  they  usually  con- 
ceal the  lower  part  of  the  face  with  folds  of  linen, 
leaving  only  the  eyes  uncovered  ;  in  some  parts,  they 
wear  veils. 

The  Bedouins,  or  wanderers,  dificr  in  many  respects  ! 
from  the  other  Arabs.     By  hard  living  and  constant  i 
exposure,  their  persons  arc  lank  and  thin,  and  their  \ 
complexion  is  rendered  very  dark.    Their  black  and  ! 
penetrating  eyes,  added  to  their  general  appearance,  1 
indicate  the  deml-savage  and  untutored  sons  of  na-  i 
turc.    Their  dress  consists  of  a  skull-cap  and  slippers  ' 
with  a  white  woollen  garment,  which,  covering  the  | 
whole  body,  reaches  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  has  a  ] 
hood  for  the  head,  and  holes  for  the  arms  to  pass  < 
through.    They  stain  their  arms,  their  lips,  and  the 
most  conspicuous  part  of  their  body,  of  a  deep  blue 
color,  by  puncturing  with   a  needle,  so  that  it  can 
never  be  effaced.    Some  have  a  smalt  flower  upon 
the  cheek,  the  forehead,  or  the  chin,  colored  with 
the  smoke  of  galls  and  saffron,  which  make  a  fine  j 
black  color ;  they  likewise  blacken  their  eyebrows.  | 
Most  of  the  women   wear  rings  of  gold  and  silver  j 
!  about  three  niches  m  diameter,  in  their  noses.    They  i 
I  are  bom  lair:  but  their  complexions  are  spoiled  by 
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exposuie  to  the  sun.  The  young  girls  ;ire  agree;ib!e, 
and  sing  continually- 
Such  of  the  Arabs  as  are  settled  in  towns,  and  apply 
themselves  to  agriculture  or  tratje,  are  distinguished 
for  justice,  temperance,  and  humanity;  among  these, 
a  stranger  may  travel  without  danger.  They  are, 
however,  greatly  inferior  in  numbers  to  the  Bedouins, 


who,  ihougli  t(Hmperate  in  diet  and  polite  in  speech, 
possess  strong  passions,  and  are  equally  capable  of 
cruelty  and  friendship,  in  the  extremes.  At  one  mo- 
ment, they  rob  the  traveller  whom  they  meet  in  the 
dn?!ei'T,  iind  ihe  nc.\t,  embrace,  without  hesitation  oi 
inquiry,  ihv  stranger  M'ho  throws  himself  upon  then 
pratcction. 


Bedouins  in  the  Desert. 


Sornf!  of  the  principal  people,  in  the  more  fertile 
parts,  eat  nothing  hnt  iioiled  rice,  serveil  u|i  in  a  large 
wooden  plate  ;  but,  in  otiier  parts,  the  produce  of  the 
flocks  and  herds  constilutes  almost  iheir  only  subsist- 
ence. The  milk  and  flesh  of  camels,  as  well  as  of 
sheep,  are  in  common  use;  various  kinds  of  wild 
animals,  with  lizards  and  locusts,  also  afford  the  Arabs 
a  supply  of  food.  They  drink  liltle  while  at  table  ; 
but,  as  they  rise,  after  washing,  they  take  some  cold 
water  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  Wine  is  prohibited  by  the 
laws  of  Mahomet;  hnt  several  kinds  of  liquor  are 
made  from  boney,  sugiir,  raisins,  ami  other  fruits, 
some  of  which  are  s[)iritttons,  and  sometimes  indulged 
in  to  excess,  The  Arabs  are  more  fond  of  smoking 
than  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  of  Asia;  and  a  pecu- 
liar cuslom  pi'C vails  among  persons  of  \ieaith  and 
fashion,  of  carrying  about  them  a  box,  filled  with 
odoriferous  wood,  of  which  they  put  a  small  piece  into 
any  person's  pipe,  whom  they  wish  to  treat  with  respect. 

The  Bedouins  have  neither  bread  nor  wine,  neither 
do  thev  eidlivale  the  ground.  Instead  of  l)read,  they 
make  cakes  of  a  species  of  wild  millet,  mi.xed  with 
camel's  milk,  and  slightly  baked.  They  have  flocks 
of  camels,  sheep,  and  goats,  which  they  conduct  from 
place  to  place,  till  they  find  sufficient  herbage :  here 
they  erect  their  goat-hair  tents,  and  live  till  the  grass 
is  consumed,  when  they  go  in  quest  of  another  fertile 
epot.  In  Arabia,  many  of  them  are  quiet  and  peace- 
able ;  but,  in  most  countries,  Bedouin  Arab  is  synony- 
mous with  robber. 

Marriage  is  reckoned  so  honorable  among  the 
Arabs,  that  a  woman  will  rather  marry  a  poor  man, 
or  become  a  second  wife  to  one  already  married,  than 
incur  the  obloquy  altaehed  to  ihe  suigle  life  ;  anil  the 
men  are  equally  disposed  to  lake  tliem,  because  their 
Wives,  instead  of  being  expensive,  are  rather  profit- 


able. They  seldom,  however,  marry  more  than  two 
wives;  and  many  arc  content  with  one.  The  Arab 
women  enjoy  more  liberty  than  in  other  Mahomctai; 
nalionfj,  and  have  grefit  |)ower  in  their  families.  If  ill 
used  by  their  husbands,  they  have  a  right  to  demand 
a  divorce.  Separations,  however,  are  uncommon,  and 
mostly  confined  to  cases  where  the  hushand,  from  in- 
ability to  maintain  his  wives,  sends  them  back  tc  theii 
friends ;  after  which  thev  are  at  liberty  to  marry  again. 


Camels. 

Though  the  came!  is  the  most  useful  of  animals  to 
the  Arabs,  thev  have  a  greater  admiration  for  the  horse 
The  antiquity  of  his  own  pedigree,  and  tlie  superiority 
uf  his  horse,  are  the  chief  boasts  of  a  Bedouin. 

While  the  whole  interior  of  Arabia  remains  as  ii 
was  three  thousand  years  ago,  the  country  along  the 
coast  has  undergone  some  changes.    In  general,  how 
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eTOT,  the  government  and  state  of  society  are  station- 
ary. The  western  part  of  the  country,  forming  ihc 
sheriffate  of  Mecca,  now  belongs  to  Egypt.  The  chief 
town  is  Mecca,  {the  ancient  Macoraba,)  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  Mahomet,  situated  in  a  dry,  barren, 
and  rocky  country,  forty  miles  from  the  Red  Sea.  It 
is  supporled  by  the'  concourse  of  pilgrims  from  every 
part  of  the  Mahometan  world.  The  chief  ornament 
of  Mecca  is  the  famous  mosque,  in.  the  interior  of 
vchich  is  the  kaaba,  an  ancient  temple,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Abraham  ;  it  is  a  plain  square  building 
of  stone.  The  most  sacred  relic  in  the  kaaba  is  the 
black  stone,  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  angel 
Gabriel.  The  grand  ceremony  through  which  pil- 
grims pass  is  that  of  going  seven  times  round  the 
kaaba,  reciting  verses  and  psalms,  in  honor  of  God 
and  the  prophet,  and  kis.slng,  each  time,  the  sacred 
stone.  Tliey  arc  then  conducted  lo  the  well  of  Zem- 
zem,  situated  in  the  same  temple,  where  they  take 
large  draughls,  and  perform  a  thorough  ablution  in  its 
holy  waters.  Another  ceremony,  cons!dere<l  as  of 
equal  virtue,  is  the  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafat, 
situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the  aouth  of  the  city. 


TelHple  of  Meccn. 

Mecca  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  in  the  East. 
It  stands  in  a  narrow  valley,  enclosed  among  rocky 
hills.  The  fi'onts  of  the  houses,  instead  of  presenting, 
as  in  some  Eastern  cities,  a  long  range  of  dead  earthen 
wall,  are  of  stone,  raised  to  iho  height  of  three  or 
four  stories,  and  ornamented  with  columns  and  other 
architectural  embelHshmenls.  This  gay  aspect  seems 
to  be  assumed,  in  a  great  measure,  to  attract  pilgrims 
as  lodgers  ;  and  with  the  same  view,  the  a[)artments 
are  made  neat  and  commodious.  The  temple  forms 
■a  very,  spacious  square,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
extent,  with  many  rows  of  columns.  A  very  active 
commerce  in  Mecca  is  combined  with  pilgrimage, 
consisting  in  the  exchange  of  the  richest  commodities 
of  the  Mahometan  world.  The  resort-  of  pilgrims  of 
so  many  different  nations,  from  the  extremities  of 
Tartary  to  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  rendered  Mecca, 
in  peaceful  times,  a  very  flourishing  city.  It  formerly 
contained  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Since 
the  Wahabite  war,  however,  it  has  declined  ;  and,  at 
present  the  population  is  estimated  at  not  over  thirty- 
thousand  The  Meccans  are  proud,  gay,  and  sorne- 
what  dissolute. 

Medina,  (lathrippa,)  notwithstanding  its  high  claims 


as  the  hurial-place  of  Mahomet,  has  never  rivalled 
Mecca  in  the  veneration  of  the  Mussulman.  To  visit 
this  city  is  not  even  considered  as  an  indispensable 
duly,  and  is  little  practiced,  except  by  the  Turkish 
pilgrims,  in  whose  route  it  lies.  It  contains  about  five 
hundred  houses,  only  a  few  of  which  arc  elegant. 
The  great  mosque,  which  once  enclosed  the  tomb  of 
Mahomet,  is,  however,  described  as  very  splendid, 
being  surrounded  by  numerous  pillars  of  marble, 
jasper,  and  porphyry,  inscribed  with  golden  letters.* 
Yemho,  the  port  of  Medina,  has  a  population  of  five 
thousand. 

Jidda,  or  Jedda,  on  the  Red  Sea,  is  the  emporium 

of  the  province  of  Hedjaz,  and  the  chief  medium  of 
the  trade  between  Egypt  and  Mecca.  The  annual 
India  fleets  liere  unload  their  cnrgoes,  which  are 
transported,  by  the  merchants  of  the  |)lace,  lo  Suez 
and  Cairo,  The  houses  are  built  of  madrepore,  a 
sort  of  shell  ro<dv.  The  place  Is  very  flourishing, 
and  has  a  population  of  fifteen  thousand.  Some  uf 
the  merchants  are  said  to  he  worth  a  million  of  dollars. 

At  tlie  northern  extremity  of  the  Red  Sea,  stands 
Akaba,  a  little  village,  near  the  site  of  which  is  the 
port  of  E/,ioiigeher,  from  which  the  ships  of  Solomon 
sailed  to  Ophir,  and  by  which  the  Phcenicians  carried 
on  their  commerce  with  India.  To  the  west  are 
Mount  Horeb,  upon  which  God  appeared  to  Moses, 
and  commanded  him  to  deliver  his  countrymen,  and 
Mount  Sinai,  upon  which  he  gave  the  law.  Here  is  a 
monastery,  armed  with  cannon,  and  accessible  only 
by  means  of  a  rope. 

The  hnamaf.  of  Yemen  is  a  powerful  state,  in  the 
soutli-west.  The  capital  and  residence  of  the  imam 
is  Sana,  built  in  tlie  middle  of  a  fertile  plain,  and  sur- 
rounded with  high  brick  walls  and  towers.  Population, 
about  thirty  thousand.  Mocha,  the  principal  port  on 
the  Red  Sea,  frequented  by  Europeans,  is  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Yemen,  and  has  six  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
ctiief  article  of  commerce  is  coffee,  produced  in  the 
v'cinity,  and  admitted  to  he  tlic  best  in  the  world. 
Ten  thousand  tons  are  e.\|)ortcd  annually.  Besides 
this,  dates,  myrrb,  gum  Arabic,  ivory,  gold  dust,  and 
other  valuable  articles,  are  exported  in  considerable 
quantities. 

The  imamat  of  Muscat,  on  the  eastern  coast,  ia 
likewise  an  important  state,  the  government  being  the 
most  enlightened  in  Arabia.    The  imam  resides  at 

Muscat,  a  large  eity,  surrounded  with  gardens  and 
groves  of  date-trees.  it  is  the  centre  of  an  active 
commerce  with  India,  and  a  great  market  for  pearls. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Red  Sea,  just  within  the  Straits 
of  Babelniandel,  and  is  frequented  by  European 
ships.  It  occupies  a  flat,  sandy  plain,  continually 
swept  by  hot  win<ls.  Viewed  from  the  sea.  It  makes 
a  pleasing  appearance,  with  its  whitewashed  houses 
variegated  by  handsome  minarets  and  tombs.  In- 
lernally,  it  exliibits  filthy  streets  and  decaying  walls. 
The  population  is  about  five  thousand ;  the  trade  i.s 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Hindoo  merchants. 

The  kingdom  of  the  Wahabees,  who  as  we  have 
related,  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula,  but 
were  overthrown  by  the  arms  of  the  Egyptians,  is  in 
the  region,  of  Nedshed.  The  capital,  Derayeh,  was 
destroyed  in  1818. 

There  are  many  other  petty  states  in  Arabia ;  the 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  who  live  iri  small 
tribes,  and  lead  a  wandering  life,  acknowledge  no 
I  superiors  but  their  own  chiefs. 
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Introduction  —  Geographical  Description. 

This  extensive  territory  embraces  that  portion  of  the 
ivorld  most  renowned  in  history.  Within  its  limits  are 
included  the  scenes  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man ; 

of  the  deluge,  as  far  as  given  in  the  Bible;  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  and  of  file 
crucifixion  of  our  Savior.  Here  were  Assyria  and 
Babylonia,  —  ihe  first  great  empires  of  antiquity.  Here 
were  Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  and  Tyre,  and  Sardis, 
and  Troy,  and  Palmyra;  bore  stil!  are  .Terusalem  and 
Ilainascus,  Antiocl\  and  Smyrna.  Here  are  Ararat 
and  Lebanon,  the  .Tord;m  and  the  Euphrates,  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  Here  are  scenes 
tvliicb  have  witnessed  tlie  presence  of  Semiramis  and 
Cyrus,  of  Abraliam  and  Melcliiscdelt,  of  David  and 
Solomon,  of  Paul  and  Peter,  and  James  and  John. 
Here,  too,  Cambyses,  Darius,  Alexander,  Seleucus, 
Pompey,  Omai',  Saladin,  and  Tamerlane,  have  marched 
at  the  head  of  their  armies,  and  performed  exploits 
which  still  echo  in  the  pages  of  history.  Yet  famous 
as  these  regions  are  in  the  early  annals  of  mankind, 
fhere  is  hardly  any  portion  of  the  globe  more  unbiest 
in  its  present  condition  than  this. 

Turkey  in  Asia  includes  several  countries,  of  which 
(Ve  huve  given  geographical  and  liistorical  sketclies. 
We  have  now  only  to  group  them  in  one  general  view. 
The  boundaries  of  this  country  are,  the  Black  Sea  on 
Jje  north,  the  Caucasian  countries  and  I'ersiM  on  the 
jas),  Arabia  on  the  south,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
>n  tlie  wpst    The  Asiatir  territories  of  Turkey  are 


only  divided  from  those  of  Europe  by  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora. Constantinople  in  Europe,  and  Scutari  in  Asia, 
are  but  little  more  than  a  mile  apart,  being  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  strait.  The  followmg  table  presents 
at  one  view,  the  several  portions  of  Asiatic  Turkey  ;  — 

Koordiatan  —  the  ancient  Assyria. 

Mesopotamia  —  the  ancient  Babylonia  and  Chaldea. 

Syria  —  including  ancient  Syiia,  Phcenicia,  and  Palestine. 

AnatoUa  or  Asia  Minor' 

Armenia  —  a  part,  only  of  ancient  Armenia. 

These  coujitries  are  about  one  tliousand  miles  in 
length,  from  Constantinople  to  the  Persian  Gulf;  the 
average  width  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles. 
The  whole  extent  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousanti  ^^quare  miles. 

Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  the  northern  parts  of 
Koordistan,  are  mountainous  countries.  Mount  Ararat, 
in  Armenia,  is  seventeen  thousand  three  hundred  feel 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  highest  peaks  of  Mount 
Taurus  are  twelve  hundred  feet  high.  The  lai-gesi 
river  is  the  Euphrates,  which  rises  in  Armenia,  breaks 
through  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  after  a  course 
of  thirteen  hundred  miles,  empties  into  the  Persian 
Gulf.  The  Tigris  is  a  branch  of  this  river.  The  Kisil 
Ermak  (Halys)  is  the  largest  river  of  Asia  Minor. 

The  climate  of  a  country  so  extensive  and  so  varied 
in  surface,  is,  of  course,  marked  with  diversity.  The 
northern  part  resembles  New  England  in  its  moun- 
tainous and  rugged  character,  while  the  middle  por- 
tions are  analogous  to  our  Middle  States.  The  southern 
parts  are  like  Georgia  and  Alabama.  The  products 
are  what  might  be  expected  from  such  a  climate  :  the 
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oranges,  figs,  olives,  pomegranates,  and  other  fruits  are  |  food  of  the  people.  We  are  indebted  to  this  region 
very  delicious,  and  form  a  large  part  of  ihe  staple  I  for  tlie  [)each,  apricot,  mulberry,  various  melons,  and 


some  of  our  most  beautiful  garden  flowers  and  plants. 
The  rose  is  said  to  reach  its  highest  perfection  here. 
The  moss-rose  and  the  rose  of  Sharon  are  products 
of  this  favored  clime. 

The  camel,  an  animal  unknown  to  our  climate,  is 
of  infinite  use  to  the  people  of  the  East.  Being 
adapted  to  sandy  deserts  and  hot  climates,  and  at  the 
same  time  living  upon  frugal  fare,  it  is  chiefly  used 
for  transporting  burdens  in  the  interior.  There  being 
few  roads  or  bridges  fit  for  wheel  carriap:n':;,  and  no 


railroads,  the  camel  is  now,  as  it  has  been  from  time 
immemorial,  the  chief  reliance  of  merchants  and  trav- 
ellers in  these  regions.  A  large  number  of  them 
usually  go  together  for  security  against  robbers,  being 
called  a  caravan.  The  stopping  places  for  travellers, 
are  called  caravanserais,  and  are  usually  provided  at 
the  public  expense.  They  consist  of  large,  square 
courts,  with  stalls  and  recesses  on  all  sides  for  the 
animals  and  ihe  people,  the  latter  usually  carrying  their 
own  provisions. 


■.•?v 
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CaraViin  resting  at  Night 


The  great  variety  of  races  in  Xhh  coiiiitrv,  always 
preserving  their  several  peculiarities  of  costume,  char- 
acter, and  physiognomy — forms  one  of  its  most  curious 
features.  Besides  the  Turk,  is  to  be  found  the  Jew, 
the  Greek,  the  Armenian,  Turcoman,  Koord,  and 
Arab,  all  living  under  the  same  government,  and  often 
in  the  same  community — yet  never  wholly  losing  or 
forgetling  their  historical  and  traditional  appearance  or 
nab  its. 

Th*!  Grce;ks  are  not  numerous,  and  are  confined  to 
Asia  Minor  and  the  isltinds  along  the  coast.  They 
are,  as  elsewhere,  subtle,  cheerful,  and  adroit.  The 


Armenians  are  timid,  obsequious,  frugal,  and  mdus* 
trious ;  many  of  them  are  merchants  and  mechanics. 
They  are  pliant  to  circumstances,  bend  to  authority, 
and  seek  to  prosper  by  peaceful  pursuits.  They  live 
in  large  families,  closely  united.  They  have  an  ani 
mated  physiognomy  and  good  features. 

The  Jews  re'-omble  the  Armenians,  always  main- 
taining their  peculiar  characteristics.  They  have  been 
degraded  and  depressed  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  but 
t!ie  milder  course  of  the  Turkish  government  recently 
adopted  toward  all  religions,  has  bfien  extended  to 
them.   The  Arabs  have  spread  themstslvtjs  over  Syria, 
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Palestine,  and  the  regions  around  Bagdad.  Some 
roam  over  the  deserts  for  the  sake  of  plunder,  occa- 
sionally driving  their  flocks  into  the  more  fertile  pas- 
tilles. They  conform  to  established  manners,  and 
nave  a  more  polished  address  than  the  Turks.  Many 
of  them  arc  settled  in  the  villages,  and  others  hecorae 
merchants  in  the  chies ;  but  they  never  forget  their 
long  genealogies,  their  reverence  for  the  heard,  and 
admiration  for  the  horse,  which  characterize  them  at 
home. 


The  Druses  and  Maronites  of  Lebanon  have  been 
described.  The  Turcomans  occupy  the  uncultivated 
table  lands  In  the  interior  of  Asia  Minor,  and  are  sup- 
posed to  be  a  branch  of  tlie  peo[)le  bi-;aririg  lh£-.t  name 
on  the  east  of  the  Caspian.  They  are  a  wandering 
race,  driving  their  flocks  in  summer  to  the  elevated 
tracts,  and  in  winter  to  the  sheUered  valleys.  Tliey 
combine  with  domestic  simplicity  a  love  of  war  and 
booty.  They  make  excellent  cavalry,  and  form  the 
main  militaiy  strength  of  Turkey. 


The  Koords,  or  Kurds,  inhabit  a  long  and  ruggetl 
chain,  stretching  south-east  from  the  mountains  of  Ar- 
menia, parallel  to  the  Tigris,  along  the  frontier  of  the 
Turkish  and  Persian  empires.  They  are  the  same 
people  whom  we  have  mentioned  under  the  ancient 
name  of  Carduchi,  through  whom  Xcnophon  fought 
his  way,  when  conducting  the  famous  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand.  They  have  still  the  same  name  and 
the  same  character,  being  deemed  the  boldest  and 
rudest  in  all  Asia.  Those  pastoral  pursuits  which,  on 
the  high  table  plains  of  Tartaiy  and  Persia,  vary  and 
soflen  the  habits  of  war  and  plunder,  are  impracticable 


in  a  region  which  presents  nothing  but  rugged  stee  , 
frightful  ravines,  and  narrow  valleys.  Here,  every 
chief  is  seated  in  his  castle,  where  he  meditates,  and 
whence  he  attempts  the  plunder  of  the  rich  plains 
which  lie  beneath  him.  The  Koords  have,  however, 
the  characteristic  virtue  of  barbarians, —  a  frank  hos- 
pitality,—  and  also  a  pride  of  pedigree,  founded  on  a 
national  existence  which  may  be  traced  te  high  ccn- 
tiquity. 

The  Turks  are  the  same  in  Asia  as  in  Europe. 
They  are  an  Oriental  people,  and  form  a  complete 
contrast  in  all  the  external  forms  of  life  to  Europeans 


Uastci'ii  .MtKli^  III  ret:liiiM>{;  at  Mciila. 


The  men,  instead  of  our  dresses  fitted  tight  to  the 
Ijody,  wear  long,  flowing  robes,  which  conceal  the 

4.1 


limbs  ;  and  instead  of  standing,  or  sitting  on  cnai-a, 
they  remain  stretched  on  sofas  ih  luxurious  indolence. 
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considering  it  madness  to  stir  or  walk,  unless  for  spe- 
cia.  purposes  or  for  business.  They  sit  cross-legged, 
and  recline  at  meals.  On  entering  a  house,  they  take 
off,  noi  tlicir  hat,  but  Ihoir  shoes.  In  eating,  they  use 
the  fingers  only,  without  kiiii'e  or  fork ;  they  sleep,  not 
on  beds,  but  on  couches  upon  the  hard  ground  or  floor. 
The  females,  excluded  from  all  socielj",  I'emain  shut 
up  in  tlie  harem,  and  must  not  be  seen  or  named  by 
any  person  of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  grave,  secluded,  and  serious  cast,  impressed 
by  a  despotic  govemment  and  by  the  Mahometan  law, 
is  more  decided  in  the  Turk  than  in  the  Arab  or  Per- 


sian. He  is  "  a  solemn,  solitaiy  being."  The  abject 
submission  to  a  master,  which  is  esteemed  a  religious 
duty,  is  combined  with  the  pride  of  a  coni|uering  peo- 
ple, and  with  the  consciousness  of  being  surrounded 
by  subject  races  on  whom  he  has  set  his  fool.  The 
Turkish  character  involves  great  contradict  ions.  They 
m'e  fastiiliously  rofmed  and  coarsely  voluptuous  ;  in 
some  things  honest,  in  others  utterly  faithless ;  at  once 
ausfei'e  and  licentious,  arrogant  and  cringing,  liberal 
and  sordid,  and  though  generally  placid,  yet  ferocious 
and  ungovernable  when  roused. 

The  condition  of  the  female  sex,  in  Turkey,  is  par- 


Turlvi!  snioliini;  iiiid  tliiukiiig. 


ticularly  foreign  to  our  mnnucrs  and  ideas.  From  the 
moment  of  marriage,  they  arc  immured  in  the  harem, 
excluded  from  Ihe  view  of  the  public,  and  of  the 
opposite  sex,  their  nearest  relations  being  alone  ad- 
mitted on  occasions  of  peculiar  ceremony.  This  cir- 
cumscribed existence,  and  the  necessity  of  sharing 
with  a  multitude  of  rivals  the  favor  of  a  husband,  or 
rather  master,  appears  intolerable  to  European  ideas. 
They  are  allowed  to  visit  and  receive  visits,  and  fre- 
quent the  baths,  where  they  meet  numbers  of  their  own 
sex.  ■  Here  they  get  the  news,  and  indulge  in  gossip. 


Marriage  Pruceasion. 

Peculiar  veneration  is  attached,  in  Turkey,  to  the 
parental  charaoter,  and  particularly  to  that  of  a  mother. 
Kven  in  the  fall  of  a  great  man,  his  harem  is  respected. 


and  the  property  belonging  fo  hirf  wives  is  untouched. 
Marriage  is  a  me-rc  civil  contract,  fixing  t\ic  dower 
and  limiling  the  nunibei-  of  the  husband's  wives.  The 
concubines  are  generally  purchased  slaves.  The  chil- 
dren of  these  are  legitimate.  The  Koran  allows  four 
wives,  but  the  rich  have  as  rnany  as  they  please.  The 
poor  are  usually  content  with  one. 

The  amusements  of  the  Turk  are  chiefiy  domestic. 
His  delight  is  to  give  himself  up  to  contimicd  and  un- 
varied revery ;  to  glide  down  the  stream  of  lime  without 
thought  or  anxiety;  to  retlie  under  the  shade  of  trees 
there  to  muse  without  any 
fixed  object,  and  to  inhale 
through  the  pipe  agentle,in- 
cbriating  vapor.  Stretched 
in  luxurious  case,  he  takes 
pleasure, however, in  listen- 
ing to  the  narrative  of  the 
professed  story-teller,  or  in 
viewing  thednncesofdreeli 
youths,  or  Turiiish  bid!;,i- 
diers,  at  which  —  though 
they  are  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  decorum — he 
even  allows  the  presence  of 
his  wives.  The  ball,  the 
theatre,  the  crowded  party, 
all  that  in  Europe  can  be  ac- 
counted gayety,are  utterly 
foreign  to  Turkish  manners. 

The  dress  of  the  Turk  coiaists  of  long,  flowing 
robes,  which  do  not  disturb  his  stately  walk,  though 


Turkish  Costtuae. 
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mcompatible  with  rapid  motion.  The  turban  is  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  Eastern  dress,  though 
this  is  giving  place  to  the  Greek  cap,  as  the  robe  is 
often  exchanged  for  a  close  jat-ket.  The  dress  of  the 
women  resembles  that  of  the  men  in  form,  though  the 
turban  is  more  light  and  graceful.  The  malerials  of 
tbmale  dress  are  superb,  gaudy  colors  being  jircfeci'cd. 
Tlie  hair  is  usually  plaited  with  an  embroidered  piect; 
ot'  gauze,  wliich  falls  to  Ihe  waist,  where  it  is  fastened 
with  gold  knobs.  A  display  of  diamonds  and  pearls 
is  made,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  wearer.  C)n 


murmurs ;  the  air  is  at  the  same  time  filled  with  per 
fumes.  The  ladies,  like  their  lords,  smoke  opium 
and  tobacco:  their  long  pipes  bearing  the  name  of 

chibouque. 


Eii^lern  Lridles  riiiin;;  and  walking. 

going  abroad,  the  ladies  are' veiled.  The  apartments 
of  ihe  harem,  which  are  devoted  to  the  women,  are 
spacious  and  gorgeously  decorated.  The  centre  room 
has  a  marble  fountain,  whose  falling  waters  lull  the 
indolent  to  repose,  or  amuse  the  tiioughtlcss  with  its 


Various  religious  exist  in  Turkey.  The  .lews  pee- 
sorvc  their  own,  and  Christianity  prevails,  to  somt; 
extent,  with  the  Greek,  Armenian,  and  Syrian  pojiuia- 
tion.  Mahomclanism,  however,  is  not  only  professed 
by  the  Turks,  but  by  others  who  iiave  become  im- 
pressed with  Turkish  manners.  The  six  command- 
ments of  the  Koran  ai-e,  belief  in  one  God ;  in  Ma- 
homet's apostolical  character;  observance  of  the  fast 
of  Eamadan ;  daily  prayera  and  ablutions  ;  the  bestowal 
of  one  tenth  of  one's  revenue  in  alms ;  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  .  The  prayera 
are  five,  and  to  be  repeated  daily. 


Pilgrims  in  tlie  Uosert. 


The  performance  of  the  pilgriuKuio  to  Mecca  is  of 
such  vital  importance,  that  no  Mussulman  Is  exempt 
from  its  obligations,  except  the  grand  seignior ;  and  even 
he  must  perform  it  by  [)roxy.  After  the  Ramadan 
fast,  the  three  caravans  from  Cairo,  Damascus,  and 
Arabia,  set  out  for  the  holv  citv.  In  ditferent  years, 
ho  number  of  pilgrinis  varies  from  sixty  to  one  hun- 
Jred  thousand  souls,  and  the  number  of  camels  from 
nighty  thousand  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  In 


iTiany  cases,  these  pilgriiviages  arc  attended  with  severe 
toil  and  [irivalion.  On  arriving  at  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
the  pilgrims  walk  seven  times  round  the  mosque,  which 
is  called  the  liousc  of  Abraham^  kiss  the  black  stone, 
bathe  in  the  well  Zerazem,  take  a  draught  of  fetid 
water,  and  imagine  that  the  soul  has  received  ample 
compensation  for  the  suiTerings  of  the  body. 

When  a  man  dies,  his  body  is  prepared  with  much 
care  for  the  grave.    The  friends  display  im-nodemte 
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sorrow,  rending  their  garments  and  shedding  many 
tears.  The  women,  who  fioeli  in  from  all  quarters, 
make  their  screams  heard  through  the  neighborhood. 


The  body  is  borne  by  a  procession  to  the  grave,  and 
mourning  women  are  hired  to  sit  by  the  tomb,  una 
perform  a  wake  in  honor  of  flie  dijad. 


MoiiiinTiu  VVumen  nf  tlie  Eiisl 


The  manufactures  of  Asiatic  Turkey  are  chiefly  of 
an  ordinary  kind,  for  ititeroal  consuniplion.  Yet  silk, 
.leather,  and  so!ift,  ai'e  staples  of  the  Levant.  Tlie 
admired  Tiirkev  carpets  are  woven  by  the  women  of 
tlie  wandering  tribes  in  tlie  up|ier  disti'icts  of  the  coun- 
tiy.  No  part  of  the  world  affords  sucli  advantages  for 
maritime  commerce;  and  in  former  times  this  was 
carried  oti  in  a  great  extent.  Here,  indeed,  commei'ce 
originated,  and  for  ages  this  region  was  the  great 
centre  of  trade  as  well  by  land  as  sea.  The  s[>lendor 
of  its  ancient  emporia  —  Tyre,  Sidon,  Damascus,  An- 
tioch,  Rhodes,  Cyprus,  Miletus  —  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  Now  Smyrna  and  Aleppo  are  the 
only  considerable  mai-ts  of  tr-ade  ;  the  former  exporting 
the  fruits  and  manufactures  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the 
latter  being  the  centre  of  the  caravan  trade  of  interior 
Asia.  Agriculture  is  conducted  with  little  industry  or 
skill. 

The  principles  and  mode  of  government  are  here 
the  same  as  in  European  Turkey  :  wc  therefore  re- 
serve our  account  of  it  till  we  come  to  treat  of  that 
portion  of  the  empire.  We  need  only  say,  that  the 
country  is  divided  into  about  twenty  ei/ahts,  or  large 
provinces  ;  these  are  subdivided  into  sanjdks  or  liioas^ 
that  is,  districts.  The  limits  of  these  frequently  vary. 
The  pachas,  or  provincial  governors,  are  dependent 
upon  the  sultan,  who  resides  at  Constantinople.  In 
their  administration,  they  are  despotic  and  oppressive 
to  the  people,  plundering  them  vvith  little  reserve.  In 
some  of  the  interior  and  remote  districts,  as  among  the 
Turcomans  and  Koords,  the  chiefs  are  only  tributary  ; 
while  others  frequently  deny  the  authority  of  the  sul- 
'an  altogether. 

In  general,  il  may  be  remarked,  ihnt  the  aspect  of 
Em'opean  Turkey  is  that  of  depression  and  gloom, 
rendered  even  more  striking  from  the  beauty  of  the 
climate,  and  the  evidences,  on  eveiy  side,  of  former 
weahh  and  magnificence.  Extensive  tracts,  once  cov- 
ered with  fertilily,  are  now  conveited  into  barren  plains 
or  naked  deserts ;  and  squalid  villages  built  among 
majestic  ruins  of  cities,  columns,  capital' ,  friezes,  and 


slalues  —  sculptured  by 'he  hand  of  Grecian  art  —  are 
common  and  cliaracterisiic  spectacles  of  this  renowned 
bul  melancholy  land.  Yel,  in  llie  midsl  of  this  gloom 
these  regions  strongly  engage  the  attention.  Tlu^re  is 
no  part,  of  the  world  whci'C  so  mnnv  obiecis  of  histori- 
cal interest  are  lo  be  seen  ;  evcrv  iiioiintniii  and  river, 
every  plain  and  vallev.  almost  ex  erv  product  of  nature, 
is  associated  with  remembi'ances  of  the  past.  A  n 
obscure  village  bears  the  title  of  Bethlehem — and 
excites  reverence  as  the  birthplace  of  our  Savior;  a 
pillar  of  salt,  in  the  region  of  the  Dead  Sea,  reminds 


Pillar  of  Salt,  near  tJie  Dead  Seo. .  (ties  p.  143.) 

US  of  the  fate  of  Sodom  and  the  story  of  Lot's  wife 
A  heap  of  ruins  recalls  the  name  of  Zenobia ;  a  few 
scattered  relics  indicate  the  site  of  Troy,  and  speak  of 
Achilles,  Hector,  and  Homer ;  a  marsh  and  a  mound 
of  earth  bear  the  name  of  Hiibylon,  and  a  plain  of 
sand  hills,  is  all  tha.t  rema'ms  of  Nineveh  ! 
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CHAPTER  CLXXX^Il. 

A.  D.  600  to  1000. 

Origin  of  the  Turks  —  King  Disahules  — 
The  Kkagan  —  Tiimwen  Khan  —  Division 
of  the  Turkish  Nation. 

Tt/E  tribes  of  barbarians  who  inhabited  the  wide 

U.-xCX  of  coanti-y  to  the;  oast  of  the  Caspian  Sea  re- 
ceived from  the  ancients  the  general  name  of  Scythians  : 
tliey  are  now  known  to  Europeans  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Tartars.  Although  this  country  has  been  from 
time  to  time  Kubject  to  a  succession  of  warlike  nations, 
they  have  probably  ail  been  derived  from  the  same 
original  stock  :  for,  tliougli  known  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  by  various  names,  their  habits  and  character 
have  always  been  the  same.  The  Scyihians  of  the 
Greeks  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  modern  Tar- 
tars. Before  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  region  called 
Transoxiana  was  inhabited  .by  a  nation  known  under 
the  general  name  o^^Sacx :  of  the.se  the  Getm  and 
MassagetcB  were  powerful  tribes. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  history  to  the  present 
lime,  the  pastoral  tribes  and  communities  of  this  region 
have  been  continually  changing.  They  have,  in  their 
turn,  subdued  others,  and  been  conquered  themselves. 
We  find  them  sometimes  imjjroving  anil  e.vlending 
their  dominioiis;  at  other  limes,  compelled  to  leave 
I  heir  pasture  lands  to  fiercer  and  more  nurnenjus 
Ik  ,:des ;  and,  in  all  cases,  forming,  as  they  proceed 
•.'0  the  fertile  plains  of  Southern  Asia  or  of  Europe, 
jart  of  that  great  tide  of  violence  and  rapine,  which, 
rising  near  the  Frozen  Ocean,  has  been  seon  to  roll, 
before  its  dcstriictive  waves  subsided,  to  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  Ocean.  This  picture,  however  just  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  inhabhanta  of  this  country, 
does  not  necessarily  represent  the  character  of  the 
whole.  It  shows  the  progress  of  the  great  and  pow- 
erful tribes  which  have  occupied  the  plains,  and  given 
sovereigns  to  this  vast  region.  Many  of  the  smaller 
tribes,  unable  to  defend  the  level  country  against  in- 
vaders, took  refuge  in  the  lofty  and  rugged  mountains, 
with  which  many  parts  of  this  wide  tract  is  intersected  ; 
and  some  of  these  have  continued,  for  many  genera- 
tions, to  maintain  unchanged  their  original  language 
and  manners.  Other  inhabitants,  devoted  to  the 
peaceful  arts  of  husbandry  and  trade,  must  have  been 
preserved,  by  the  character  of  their  occupations,  from 
those  violent  changes  to  which  the  martial  tribes  were 
exposed.  This  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  people 
gave  rise  to  two  distinguishing  tianios,  which  appear 
to  have  existed  from  time  immemorial  among  them  ; 
Turk  signifying  a  man  of  military  habits,  and  Tanjeck 
one  devoted  to  civil  |)ursuits. 

The  people  called  Hiatitla,  or  White  Huns,  hut  who 
were  in  reality  a  tribe  of  Tartars,  issuing  from  the 
level  country  north  of  the  great  wall  6f  China,  made 
themselves  masters  of  Transoxiana,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fil\h  century.  The  Byzantine  historians  give 
us  very  little  information  of  these  people  ;  but  they 
tell  us  that  the  imperial  ambassadors  foand  their  king, 
Disabules,  under  a  tent,  attended  by_  a  coach,  or 
wagon,  with  two  wheels ;  that  it  was  the  custom  of 
these  people  to  shave  the  beard  in  token  of  grief,  and 
that  this  ceremony  was  requir'ed  of  the  ambassadors 
on  the  death  of  one  of  the  kiags.  They  inform  ns, 
moreover,  that,  at  the  funeral  of  a  king,  four  men 
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were  brought  out  of  prison  and  slain  on  his  tomb,  with 
the  horses  of  the  deceased  .monarch  ;  that  they  pub' 
licly  worshipped  fire  and  water,  and  chanted  hymna 
in  honor  of  the  earth,  notwithstanding  which  they 
adored  only  one  God,  the  Creator  of  the  visihle  world, 
and  sacrificed  to  him  lioraes,  bulls,  and  sheep. 

When  these  peo|)le  first  became  known  to  the'' 
neighbors  under  the  name  of  Turks,  they  were  said 
to  be  very  skilful  in  forging  Iron.  About  the  year 
500,  Disabules,  sent  an  embassy  to  Persia,  proposing 
a  commercial  treaty  for  The  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  trade  in  silk.  It  is  said  the  Persians  not  only  ■ 
rejected  this  offer,  but  poisoned  the  Turkish  ambassa- 
dors, which  occasioned  an  enmity  between  the  two  na- 
tions that  has  not  subsided  to  this  day.  It  was  on  this 
occasicjii  that  a  connection  was  first  formed  between 
the  Turks  and  the  Bvzantine  empire.  The  emperor 
Justin  entered  into  a  league  with  Disabules,  and  agreec 
to  invade  Media,  while  the  Turks  should  make  a  de-  ' 
scent  upon  the  Persian  dominions  from  the  north. 

In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Maurice,  an  ambassa- 
dor from  the  Turkish  monarch  visited  Constantinople 
with  a  letter  to  'he,  emperor,  addressed  thus :  "  The 
khagan,  the  great  lord  of  seven  nations,  and  master 
of  seven  climates  of  the  world,  to  the  king  of  the 
Romans."  The  Greek  historians,  however,  give  such 
scanty  and  confused  accounts  of  the  transactions  with 
these  people,  that  scarcely  any  thing  can  be  learned 
from  them.  The  <diief  information  respecting  the 
earlv  history  of  the  Turks  is  derived  from  ihe  I'ersian, 
Turkish,  and  Chin<!se  authors;  but  tlie  geographical 
knowledge  of  these  writers  was  so  imperfect,  and  the 
difficulty  of  identifying  the  names  used  by  them  se 
great,  that  this  portion  of  history  is  involved  in  much 
confusion. 

Twmwai  Khan  was  one  of  the  mosl  famous  of  tlie 
ancient  Turkish   sovereigns.     Me  was  originally  a 
blacksmith  ;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  t!te  memory  of  , 
the  origin  of  the  family,  his  descendants  were  accus- 
tomed, every  second  year,  to  hold  a  festival  with  great  ; 
ceremony,  and  hammer  a  piece  of  hot  iron  upon  an  j 
anvil—- a  custotn  which  continued  to  the  time  of  Zin-  j 
gis  Khan,  who  was  also  represented  to  be  the  son  of  a  \ 
blacksmith.    About  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  j 
the  Turks  made  a  movement  southward,  passed  the  j 
River  Sihon,  and  laid  waste  the  country  in  that  quar-,  | 
ter.    Nearly  at  the  same  period,  the  Saracens  invaded  \ 
Persia  from  the  south,  and,  in  a  short  time,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  whole  kingdom.    In  ihc  early 
part  of  the  eighth  century,  they  expelled  llie  Turks  : 
from  the  provinces  which  they  had  conquered  to  the  [ 
south  of  the  Sihon.  j 

The  Arabs,  as  well  as  the  Peifiians,  bore  a  great  \ 
hatred  to  the  Turks,  not  only  on  account  of  their  fre-  j 
quent  invasions  from  the  north,  hut  also  from  the  in-  | 
testine  disturbances  which  ihey  caused  in  their  domtn-  | 
ions.  The  khaiifs  were  accuslomed  to  procure  great  ; 
numbers  of  young  Turkish  slaves,  which  they  retained  | 
and  educated  in  their  country.  These  were  formed  ; 
iaio  military  companies,  and  formed  a  body  of  preto-  ^ 
rian  guards.  They  naturally  grew  insolent  by  the  j 
possession  of  power,  frequently  rebelled  against  the 
khalif,  and  even  deposed  him,  and  placed  a  creature  j' 
of  their  own  in  his  seat.  These  transactions  were  | 
generally  accompanied  by  scenes  of  great  turbulence,  I 
civil  wars,  and  outrages  of  every  description. 

As  the  political  power  of  the  Turks  attracts  more 
notice,  we  find  their  history  dividing  into  two  separate  j 
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braiiohes  —  that  of  the  Seljukians  and  tha*  o**  the 
Ottomans.  We  shall  proceed  to  give  a  distinct  his- 
tiJiy  of  each  of  these. 


CHAPTER  CLXXXVIII. 

A.  D.  1000  to  1073. 

Origin  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  —  Conquests 
a-iui  Elevation  of  Toghrul — Victories  and 
Death  of  Alp  Arslati. 

The  Scljukian  Turks  derive  their  name  from  Seljuk, 
a  chief  of  great  reputation,  who  was  compelled  to 
quit  the  court  of  Bighoo  Khan,  the  sovereign  of  the 
Turks  of  Kipjack,  who  inhahited  the  plains  of  Khozar. 
Seljuk,  with  his  followers,  emigrated  from  the  steppes 
of  Tartary  \o  the  plains  of  Bokham,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  eleventh  century.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced 
age.  His  son  Michael  became  known  to  Sultan  Mah- 
moud  of  Chizni,  and  was  greatly  honored  by  that 
monarch,  who,  it  is  said,  persuaded  him  to  cross  flic 
0\us,  and  seiUe  in  Khorasan.  The  first  lands  which 
this  tribe  received  from  the  family  of  Ghizni  were 
granted  by  Massoud,  the  successor  of  Mahmoud, 
(A.  D.  1037.)  He  was  compelled,  by  his  inability  to 
oppose  their  progress,  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  them. 
Their  lender  Toghrul  assumed  the  title  and  state  of  a 
sovereign  at  Nishapour,  in  the  northern  part  of  Kho- 
rasan. 

From  this  point  he  was  induced  to  extend  his  con- 
quests westward,  by  what  he  had  heard  of  the  distracted 
state  of  the  territories  of  the  khalif.  Leaving  his 
brother  Daood  in  Khomsan,  he  advanced  into  the 
Persian  province  of  Irak,  which  he  subdued.  He 
then  marched  upon  Bagdad,  captured  the  city,  and 
made  a  prisoner  of  the  khalif,  Ul  Kaim.  Aflcr  this, 
he  made  an  expedition  against  Mosul  and  the  territory 
around  it,  which  he  soon  conquered,  and  returned  in 
trinniph  to  ISai^dad,  where  he  was  received  with  great 
pomp  by  Ul  Kaim.  The  Turkish  monarch,  we  arc 
told,  a|)|iroachod  the  commander  of  the  faithful  on 
foot,  accompanied  by  his  nobles,  who,  laying  aside 
■their  arms,  joineil  in  the  procession.  The  khalif 
appeared  with  all  the  equipage  of  state  lhat  belonged 
to  his  iiigh  office.  He  was  seated  on  a.  throne,  which 
was  concealed  by  a  dark  veil.  The  celebrated  bourda, 
or  black  mantle,  of  the  Abbassides  was  thrown  over 
his  shoulder,  and  his  right  liand  held  the  staff  of 
Mahomet. 

Toghrul  kissed  the  ground,  and,  after  standing  for 
a  short  time  in  a  respectful  posture,  was  led  to  the 
nhalif,  near  whom  he  was  placed  on  a  throne.  His 

commission  was  then  read,  appointing  him  the  lieu- 
tenant, or  vicegerent,  of  the  vicar  of  the  holy  prophet, 
and  the  lord  of  a'l  Mahometans.  fTe  was  invested 
with  seven  dresses,  and  seven  slaves  were  bestowed 
on  him,  whicli  cer(!m()nv  implied  that  he  was  a]Dpoiiited 
to  rule  tlie  seven  regions  subject  to  the  commander 
of  the  faithful.  A  veil  of  gold  stuff,  scented  with 
musk,  was  thrown  over  his  head,  on  which  two  crowns 
were  placed,  one  for  Ai'al>]a  and  the  other  for  Persi*!. 
Two  swords  were  girt  on  his  loins,  to  signify  that  be 
was  ruler  of  the  East  and  the  West.  This  displav 
satisfied  the  pride  of  the  khalif,  and  the  Turkish  chief 
was  pleased  to  receive  a  sanction  for  his  conquests 
from  the  spiritual  head  of  his  faith,  who  wi^  still 


deemed  by  orthodox  Mahometans  the  only  source  of 
legitimate  authority. 

Toghru!  speedily  subdued  all  Persia,  and  adopted 
every  measure  to  establish  a  permanent  dominion  in 
this  country.  Flo  seems  to  have  possessed  all  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  a  Tartar  chief.  Violent  in 
bis  temper,  !md  insatiable  of  conquest,  he  was  distin- 
guished by  courage,  frankness,  and  generosity.  His 
family  and  tribe  embi'accd  Mahometanism  at  the 
period  of  tlie  first  settlement  of  Seljuk,  near  Bokhara. 
Toghrul  was  greeted  by  the  khalif,  on  his  first  victo- 
ries in  Persia,  with  the  thie  of  Rukun  u  Deen,  or  the 
Pillar  of  the  Faith,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
zealous  promoter  of  the  religion  which  he  professed. 
He  erected  a  great  number  of  mosques,  and  patronized 
pious  and  learned  men. 

Alp  Arslan^  or  the  Contiuering  Lion,  succeeded 
his  uncle  Toghrul,  (A.  D.  1063.)  He  united  valor  \ 
and  generosity  with  tlie  love  of  learning;  ;md  could 
we  regard  him  in  tiie  same  light  in  which  he  is  con- 
sidered by  Mahometan  authors,  we  should  esteem  him 
one  of  the  best,  as  he  certainly,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
nowned, among  the  sovereigns  of  Asia.  But  he  cruelly 
persecuted  the  Christians  of  Armenia,  Georgia,  and 
Iberia  ;  and  these  are  the  actions  which  the  Mussulman  | 
historians  describe  as  the  most  praisewortliy.  It  was 
his  custom  to  put  a  large  iron  collar,  —  some  writers  say 
a  horsesltoe,  —  as  a  mark  of  ignominy,  on  the  neck  of 
every  Christian  who  refused  to  change  his  religion. 
His  invasion  of  Georgia,  and  the  severities  whicli  he 
exercised  -jpon  the  inhabitants  of  tliat  countiy  who 
were  reluctant  to  adopt  the  creed  of  Mahomet,  roused 
the  court  of  Constantinople  to  a  sense  of  its  imminent 
clanger  from  the  Turkish  armies,  which  had  now  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Phrygia. 

The  emperor,  Romanus  Diogenes,  took  the  field  at 
the  head  of  the  imperial  forces,  and  by  his  courage  I 
and  skill  soon  forced  tlie  invading  armies  back  upon  i 
their  own  frontier.    Romanus  desired  to  improve  his  ^ 
success,  and  advanced  into  Armenia  and  Aderbijan.  j 
lie  was  met  near  the  village  of  Kdnongo,  in  the  latter 
province,  by  Alp  Arslan,  who,  tliough  confident  in 
ids  own  courage  and  thai  of  his  array,  shuddered,  as  ; 
Ids  panegyrists  state,  at  the  thoviglit  of  shedding  the 
blood  of  true  believers,  and  offered  libera!  terms  to  | 
the  Roman  emperor.    This  prince,  they  add,  imputed  ■ 
the  moderation  of  the  Turkish  sovereign  to  a  wrong  ] 
cause,  and  replied,  with  inso.ence,  that  he  would  heark-  1 
en  to  no  terms,  unless  the  suhan  abandoned  his  camp  to  : 
the  Roman  army,  and  surrendered  his  capilal,  Rhe,  as  | 
a  pledge  of  his  sincere  desire  for  peace.     When  Alp  i 
Arslan  heard  this  answer,  he  prepared   for  action.  . 
Romanus  was  confident  of  victory.    Alp  determined 
not  to  survive  defeat.    He  made  a  dis])lay  of  pious  ; 
resignation  by  tying  up  the  tail  of  his  horse,  and  cloth- 
ing liimself  in  a  white  robe  or  shroud,  perfumed  with  , 
musk.    He  exchanged  his  bow  and  arrows  for  a  cimeter  ; 
and  mace,  while  his  conduct,  his  dress,  and  his  speeches  ; 
proclaimed  to  every  soldier,  lhat  if  he  could  not  pre-  | 
serve  his  earthly  kingdom  by  a  victory  over  the  infi-  i 
dels,  he  was  resolved  to  obtain  a  glorious  crown  of  ! 
martyrdom.  j 

The  troops  of  Romanus  commenced  ihf  action,  and  i 
were  at  first  successful ;  but  the  valor  of  their  emppi-i^- 
led  him  too  far;  and  when  he  desired'to  retreat  to  his  I 
camp,  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  his  followers  j 
threw  his  ranks  into  confusion.  The  experience  of  I 
Alp   Arslan  took  advan'ige  of  this  crisis;  and  n  1 
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general  charge  of  his  whole  army  completed  the  defeat 
of  tho  Christian  host.  The  emperor  was  wounded  and 
made  prisoner  by  an  obscure  officer,  whom  Alp  Ars- 
laii  had,  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  at  a  general 
r'.'viow,  threatened  to  disgrace  on  account  of  his  mean 
and  deformed  appearance.  The  illustrious  prisoner 
was  can'ied  before  the  sultan,  who  treated  him  with 
great  kindness  and  distinction.  Me  aslted  his  captive, 
at  llu'ir  first  cotiiercnce,  what  he  would  have  done  if 
fate  had  reversed  tlieir  lot,  "  1  would  have  given 
tnee  manv  a  stripe,'^  was  th(;  imprudent  answer  of  the 
haughty  (Jreek.  This  excited  no  anger  in  the  breast 
of  the  bnive  and  generous  coriquei'or.  He  only  smiled, 
and  asked  Romanus  what  he  ex]>ec!ed  would  he  done  to 
liirn.  "  iftliou  art  er'.Lel,"  said  the  emperor,  "  put  me 
to  death;  if  vain-glorious,  load,  me  with  chains,  and 
drag  me  to  thy  capital  ;  if  generous,  grant  me  my 
liberty."  Alp  Arslan  was  neither  cruel  nor  vain-glo- 
rious. He  released  his  prisoner,  gave  all  his  captives 
dresses  of  honor,  and  distinguished  them  by  every 
mark  of  his  friendship  and  regard.  "R.(3inanus,  to  re- 
quite these  favors,  agreed  to  pay  a  largo  ransorn,  and 
a  fixed  tribute  annually.  But  he  could  never  recover 
his  throne,  which  had  been  usurped  during  his  absence. 
Alp  was  [h'eparing  to  restore  him  by  force  of  arms, 
when  he  learned  tliat  the  unfortunate  Romanus  Dioge- 
nes had  beea  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  by  his  subjc<::ls. 

After  iiis  triumph  over  the  imperial  armies,  Alp 
Arslan  resolved  on  a  still  more  arduous  enterprise. 
He  desired  to  establish  tlie  dominion  of  tlie  family  of 
Seljuk  over  their  native  country;  and  he  summoned 
his  warriors  to  invade  those  vast  regions  from  whence 
tiieir  fathers  had  issued.  His  power  now  extended  from 
Arabia  to  the  Oxus  ;  and  his  army  consisted  of  two 
hundred  thousand  soldiers.  He  marched  into  Khar- 
ism,  the  greater  part  of  which  he  subdued.  He  then 
threw  a  bridge  over  the  Oxus,  and  passed  that  river 
without  opposition.  But  his  proud  career  was  now  near 
ilsclose.  His  operations  in  Khar^m  had  been  muchpro- 
longed  by  the  resistance  of  a  small  fortress  called  Bcr- 
.nii,  defended  by  a  chief  named  Yusuf.  The  sultan, 
.  rritated  that  his  grand  designs  should  have  been  delayed 
!,y"  so  contemptible  a  place,  after  its  capture  ordered  its 
gallant  defender  to  appear  befor'e  him,  and,  with  feel- 
ings unworthy  of  his  character,  loaded  him  with  abuse 
for  his  insolence  and  obstinacy  in  resisting  the  Turkish 
army.  Yusuf  was  provoked  to  a  violent  reply  ;  and 
the  rncjnarch  so  far  forgot  iiirnself  as  to  order  liim  to  be 
put  to  a  cruel  death.  Yusuf  instantly  drew  his  dagger, 
and  flew  at  the  sultan.  The  guards  rushed  in  ;  but  Alp, 
who  deemed  himself  unequalled  for  bis  skill  in  arch- 
ery, seized  his  how,  and  ordered  them  to  keep  aloof, 
rhey  did  so.  The  sultan  missed  his  aim  ;  and  before 
he  could  draw  another  arrow,  he  fell  under  the  dagger 
of  the  assailant,  who  received  the  death  which  he  had 
brr.ved  from  a  thousand-  liands,  while  the  wounded 
monarch  was  borne  to  another  tent.  "  I  now  call  to 
ni.i  d,"  said  he  to  those  around  him,  "t^vo  lessons 
wh'ih  I  received  from  a  reverend  sage.  The  one 
bade  me  despise  no  man ;  the  other,  not  to  estimate 
myself  too  highly,  or  to  confide  in  my  personal  prow- 
ess. T  have  neglected  what  his  wisdom  taught.  The 
vast  numbers  of  my  army,  which  I  viewed  yesterday 
from  an  eminence,  made  me  believe  that  all  obstacles 
would  yield  to  my  [lower.  I  have  [)erished  from  my 
errors,  and  my  end  will  show  how  weak  is  the  power 
of  Kings  and  the  force  of  man  when  opposed  to  the 
decrees  of  destiny." 


Alp  Arslan  lived  long  enough  to  deliver  his  empire 
to  his  son  Malek  Shah,  (A.  D.  1073.)  With  his  dying 
breatTi,  he  entreated  him  to  intrust  the  cliief  manage- 
meni  of  affairs  to  the  wise  and  pious  Nizam  ul 
Mulk,  a  justly  celebrated  minister,  to  whose  virtue 
and  ability  he  attributed  the  success  and  prosperity  of 
his  own  reign.  This  monarch  was  buried  at  Meru,  in 
Khorassan  ;  and  the  following  Impressive  sentence  was 
inscribed  on  his  tomb  :  "  All  who  have  seen  the  glory 
of  Alp  Arslan  exalted  to  the  heavens,  come  to  Meru, 
and  you  will  behold  it  buried  in  the  dust." 


CHAPTER  CLXXXIX. 

A.  D.  1073  to  1250. 

Administration  of  Nizam  iil  Mulk  —  Glory  of 
the  Reign  of  Malek  Shah  —  Anecdote  of  his 
Flatterers  —  Disgrace  of  his  Minister  —  Ac- 
cession of  Sultan  Sanjar  —  His  Misfortunes 
and  Deaili-  —  Decline  of  the  Empire  — 
Togkrul  III.  —  Tokush  —  Mahomed  —  Jel- 
led lid  Deen — End  of  the  Seljukidn  Emr- 
pire. 

Undkr  the  administration  of  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  the 
empire  of  the  Seljukian  Turks  attained  the  highest 
prosperity,  and  Persia  enjoyed  a  degree  of  tranquillity 
to  which  that  country  had  long  been  a  stranger.  This 
minister,  however,  had  no  talent  as  a  general.  In  the 
few  military  operations  in  which  lie  was  engaged, 
he  seems  to  have  trusted  more  to  his  piety  than  to  his 
valor.  When  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  make  himself 
master  of  a  castle  in  the  province  of  Fars,  he  was 
consoled  by  the  philosophical  reflection,  that  "  a  man 
should  not  become  impatient  from  disappointment,  a? 
it  could  not  cure,  but  it  doubled  the  pain."  When 
the  same  fortress  capitulated,  from  the  fountains 
which  supplied  it  becoming  dry,  he  ascribed  his  sue 
cess  solely  to  his  prayers. 

The  generals  of  Malek  Shah  conquered  almost  the 
whole  of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  and  this  prince,  more 
fortunate  than  his  father,  not  only  subdued  Bokhara 
Samarcand,and  Kharism,but  received  homage  from  the 
tribes  beyond  the  Jaxartes,  and  compelled  the  sovereign 
of  the  distant  country  of  Kashgar  to  coin  money  in  his 
name,  and  to  pay  him  an  annual  tribute.  It  is  related 
that  when  Maiek  Shah  was  passing  the  Oxus,  the 
feriymen  on  that  river  complained  that  they  were 
paid  by  an  order  on  the  revenues  of  Antioch.  The 
sultan  spoke  to  his  minister,  who  replied,  "It  is  not  to 
defer  payment  of  their  wages,  but  to  display  your 
gloiy  and  the  wide  extent  of  your -dominions."  The 
sultan  was  pleased  with  this  flattery  j  aiid  the  com- 
plaints of  the  boatmen  ceased  when  they  found  that 
they  could  negotiate  the  bill  without  loss.  This  fact 
is  curious,  as  showing  something  of  the  monetar}' 
systems  of  that  day.  Malek  Shah  is  said  to  have  trav- 
elled over  his  vast  dominions  twelve  times,  which  is 
hardly  credible  ;  for  the  Seljukian  empire,  in  his  reign, 
extended  from  the  Mediterranean  nearly  to  the  wall 
of  China;  so  that  prayers  were  every  day  offered  up 
for  his  health  in  Jerusalem,  Mecca,  Medina,  Bi.gdad 
Ispaiian,  Rhe,  Bokhara,  Samarcaud,  Ourgunge,  and 
Kashgar. 

Eastern  -hiptorians  recount  many  anecdotes  to  prove 
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:]ie  goodness  as  well  as  the  greatness  of  Malek  Shah. 
3n  coming  out  of  a  mosque,  before  he  fought  a  battle 
with  his  broiner,  who  chsputed  his  title  to  the  crown, 
.10  asked  Niziim  nl  Miilk  what  he  had  prayed  Ibr.  "  I 
lave  prayed,"  replied  the  minister,  "  tliat  the  Almiglity 
;noy  give  you  a  victory  over  your  brother."  And 
i,-  said  tlie  sultan,  ''that  God  may  take  my  life  and 
^rown,  if  my  brother  is  worthier  than  I  to  reign  over 
the  faithful."  A  noble  sentiment,  which  was  crowned 
by  the  success  it  sought,  as  the  reward  of  superior 
piety  and  virtue.  But  Uie  character  of  this  prince  is 
marked  with  a  stain  which  all  his  glories  cannot 
efface.  He  listened  to  the  enemies  of  Nizam  ul  Muik, 
and  disgraced  that  old  and  virtuous  minister,  who  soon 
after  fell  by  the  dagger  of  an  assassin.  The  fortunes 
gf  Malek  Shah  appeared  to  decline  from  this  hour ; 
and  a  nation  which  foi-  lialf  a  century  had  revered  the 
sage  whom  he  destroyed,  saw,  without  regret,  the 
changed  lol  of  Ids  luigrateful  pupil. 

Maiek  .Siiah  survived  his  minister  only  a  few  months. 
Being  attached  to  the  city  of  Badgad,  he  desired  to 
make  it  his  capital,  and  attempted  to  pcrsviade  tlie 
khalif  Mochladi  to  remove  to  another  place.  A  delay 
of  ten  days  was  rcqnesti'd  bv  the  latter,  and  within 
that  period  the  siillan  was  attacked  with  an  illness 
which  terminated  his  life,  (A.  D.  1092.)  Few  monarchs 
have  attained  to  the  glory  and  power  of  Malek  Shah  ; 
and  there  is  no  other  instance,  in  the  history  of  Persia, 
of  so  long  a  period  of  tranquillity  as  that  country  en- 
joyed under  his  reign,  or  more  properly  under  the 
administration  of  Nizam  ul  Mulk,  in  whom,  lilt  within 
a  few  months  of  his  death,  the  sultan  implicitly  con- 
fided. The  couDtry  was  greatly  improved  during  this 
period ;  many  colleges  and  mosques  were  built,  and 
agriculture  was  promoted  by  the  construction  of  canals 
and  watercourses.  Learning  was  also  encouraged, 
and  an  assembly  of  astronomers  from  every  part  of 
Malek  Shah's  dominion,  were  employed  for  several 
years  in  reforming  the  calendar.  Their  labors  estab- 
lished the  Jellalean^  or  glorious  era,  which  commenced 
on  the  fifleenth  of  Marcli,  1079.  It  was  named  JeUa- 
lean,  in  honor  of  the  sullan,  one  of  whose  titles  was 
Jella'/edeen,  or  tiie  Glory  of  the  Faith.  This  great 
work  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  attention  given  in  the 
Scljukian  empire  to  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  sciences. 

From  the  death  of  Malek  Shah  to  ilie  elevation  of 
Sultan  Saiijar,  the  empire  was  distracted  by  civil 
wars.  The  four  sons  of  ihe  deceased  monarch  all 
attained  to  power  in  their  turn.  Sanjar,  one  of  these, 
held  the  government  of  Khorasan  ut  the  time  of  his 
father's  decease,  and  took  little  share  in  the  ti-oubles 
that  ensued;  but  froin  the  period  of  the  death  of  his 
brother  Makniood,  (A.  D.  1140,)  he  may  be  regarded 
as  the  reigning  .sidtiiti.  Ere  always  resided  in  Kho- 
rasan, and  iVi>,ii  tli.ii  ccii're  <;x!ciide(J  his  power  in  one 
ilirection   beyoii>l  Uvlns,  and  in  anodier  to  the 

Jaxaries.  lie  eon^irikd  llyraui  Shah,  a  monarch  of 
the  race  ol'  Giiizni,  ^v';.)sc  irajii'al  was'Laliore,  in  the 
Punjaub,  ti.j  pay  iiim  irbii  r.  Tn  njnder  his  magnifi- 
cence niorc^  cnin.iiff.  llie  k'  lo.n  of  K'horasao  was 
bestowed  on  the  chief  cup-he.irei- of  Sanjar,  wliicli  has 
led  the  flattererzs  of  ihe  sulran  to  say  ibat  i;e  was 
served  by  kings. 

But  Sanjar,  afier  a  long  reign  marked  by  singular 
success  and  splendor,  was  destined  to  experience  the 
.-nost  cruel  reverses.  He  undertook  a  distant  e.xpedi- 
icn  into  Tartary,  to  attack  Ghour  Khan,  the  monaich 
jf  Kara  Khatay,  in  which  he  suffered  a  signal  defeat; 


his  army  was  almost  entirely  cut  to  pieces,  his  familj 
were  made  prisoners,  and  all  his  baggage  was  plun- 
dered. He  escaped  with  a  few  followers  to  Khorasan, 
wliere  he  was  reminded  by  a  flattering  poet,  that  "the 
condition  of  God  alone  was  not  liable  to  change." 
The  monarch  whom  he  thus  consoled  was  reserved 
for  still  greater  misfortunes.  The  Turcoman  tribe  of 
Ghuz  had  withheld  their  usual  tribute  of  fody  thousand 
sheep.  Sanjar  marched  against  tliem  to  compel  the 
payment.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  he  was  dcfealei^ 
and  taken  prisoner.  At  first  he  was  treated  with  re- 
s[)ect,  but  soon  he  was  exposed  to  every  hardship  and 
insult  that  barbarity  could  inflict.  The  savage  Tur- 
comans placed  him  during  the  day  upon  a  throne,  and 
at  night  slnit  him  up  in  an  iron  cage. 

During  his  long  confinement  of  four  years,  the  do- 
minions of  Sanjar  were  ruled  by  his  favorite  sultana, 
at  whose  death  Sanjar  made  an  effort  to  escape,  and 
was  successful  ;  but  he  lived  only  a  short  time  after 
regaining  his  liberty.  The  desolate  and  deplorable, 
situation  of  his  territories,  the  greater  part  of  whicli 
had  been  ravaged  by  the  barbarians  of  Ghuz,  preyed 
on  his  spirits,  and  plunged  him  into  a  melancholy  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  This  remarkable  proof 
of  his  sensibility  to  the  condition  of  his  sulyecls,  dis- 
poses us  to  believe  the  juslice  of  the  high  eulogiums 
of  the  Eastern  authors  on  Sanjar,  who  is  as  much 
celebrated  for  his  humanity  and  equity,  as  for  his 
valor  and  magnificence. 

After  the  death  of  Sanjar,  in  1157,  Persia  contin- 
ued for  forty  years  to  be  distracted  with  the  wars 
between  the  different  branches  of  the  Seljukian  dy- 
nasty. The  last,  who  exercised  power,  was  Togh- 
ml  IlL,  who,  afler  overcom-ng  most  of  his  rivals, 
and  defeating  a  conspiracy  of  hiS  nobles,  gave  himself 
up  to  every  species  of  excess.  The  ruler  of  Kho- 
rasan, who,  after  the  death  of  Sanjar,  became  an  inde- 
pendent monarch,  was  invited  to  invade  Persia  by  the 
discontented  nobles.  He  defeated  and  slew  Toghrul, 
who  is  said  by  some  to  liave  shown  great  valor  in  the 
action  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  The  same  authors 
state,  however,  that  he  went  forth  to  battle  flushed  ! 
with  wine,  and  was  unhorsed  and  kdled  by  the  mon- 
arch of  Khorasan,  as  ho  was  singing  witii  a  loud  voice 
some  stanzas  from  the  Shah  Namcii  of  Flrdusi,  which 
dos^cribe  the  prowess  of  a  victorious  hero  opening  a  | 
passage  for  his  troops  amid  the  dismayed  ranks  of  his 
enemies.  Hubbeel  ul  Seyur,  a  Pei^ian  historian,  thus 
describes  the  death  of  Toghrul.  "  He  sung  from  the 
Shah  Nameh  thus  :  '  When  the  dust  arose  which 
attended  the  march  of  my  enemies,  when  the  cheelcs 
of  my  bravest  warriors  turned  pale  with  affright,  1 
raised  on  high  my  ponderous  mace,'  &c.  The 
drunken  monarch  lifted  up  his  mace,  as  he  sung  these 
verses:  but  it  descended  not  like  that  of  the  hero  in 
Firdusi,  on  the  head  of  his  enemy,  but  on  the  knee  of 
his  own  horse,  which  fell  to  the  ground,  and  Toghrul 
was  slain  as  he  lay  there,  not  by  the  king  of  Khorasan, 
but  by  one  who  had  formerly  lieen  ins  subjeei. 

With  the  death  of  Toghrul  111.  terminated  the  line 
of  Seljukian  monarchs  in  Persia.  Tbey  had  reigned 
from  the  time  of  Toghrul  I.  through  a  period  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  years.  A  branch  of  this  fam- 
ily, which  ruled  over  the  province  of  Kerman,  'lie  an- 
cient Carmania,  had  assumed  the  title  of  sultan  ;  bur 
they  exercised  little  more  power  than  that  of  vice-, 
roys,  and  paid  homage,  or  withheld  it,  according  to 
the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  paramount  authoru5 
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Takiisli,  the  king  of  Kharism,  who  conquered  Toghrul 
in.,  was  a  descendant  of  the  prince  of  that  country 
who  had  been  cup-bearer  to  Sultan  Sanjar.  At  bis 
death,  he  left  his  kingdom  to  his  son  Mahomet,  whose 
reign,  at  its  commencement,  was  splendid  and  success- 
ful But  his  fortune  fell  before  that  great  destroyer  of 
the  human  race,  Zingis  Khan,  and  afler  his  armies  had 
been  defeated,  his  countries  pillaged,  and  almost  all 
his  family  made  prisoners,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
on  a  email  island  in  the  Caspian  Sea.  His  son  Jellalu 
Dmi,  the  last  of  this  dynasty  of  kings,  long  bore  up 
with  exemplary  fortitude  against  the  torrent  that  had 
overwhelmed  his  father;  but  at  last  he  sunk  under  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  He  fled  before  the  Mongols, 
took  refuge  among  the  hills  of  Kurdistan,  and  was 
slain  by  a  barbarian  whose  brother  he  had  before  put 
to  death,  (A.  1).  1250.) 

The  Roljukians  hud  extended  their  conquests  not 
only  over  Persia,  hut  over  nearly  ail  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.  But  when  the  families  of  the  generals 
who  subdued  these  countries  had  obtained  power, 
they  threw  off  even  the  show  of  duty  to  their  former 
masters,  the  sovereigns  of  Persia.  The  dynasties  of 
Iconium  and  Aleppo  were  brought  into  contact  with 
the  armies  of  the  Christian  nations,  which  engaged  in 
the  crusades  ;  but  both  these  governments  fell  before 
the  victorious  career  of  Sultan  Saladin^  whose  deeds 
will  be  related  in  another  part  of  this  history. 


CHAPTER  CXC. 

A.  D.  1000  to  1S26. 

'2«se  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  —  Sol^man  of 
Oguz  —  His  Adventures  —  Ortogrul —  Oth- 

'tna?t  —  Increase  of  the   Turkish  Power  — 

iiitories  and  t'^abhis  respecting  Othmmi. 

We  have  already  stated  that  the  arms  of  the  Selju- 
kian  Turks  penetrated  into  Asia  Minor.  The  Sara- 
cens had  preceded  them  in  ihe  conquest  of  this  country. 
The  Turks,  in  their  wars  with  ,the  Saracens,  pursued 
them  westwardly,  advanced  into  the  interior  of  Asia 
Minor,  drove  out  the  Greeks,  took  possession  of  the 
territory,  and  founded  here  a  kingdom  which  they 
named  RoU7n,  from  its  having  been  onee  a  part  of  the 
great  Roman  empire.  This  kingdom  extended  from 
Constantinople  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Black 
Sea  to  the  frontier  of  Syria,  comprehending  the  an- 
cient kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  Galatia, 
Cappadocia,  Armenia  Minor,  &c. 

Soil/man^  the  first  suUan  of  this  kingdom,  established 
his  seat  of  government  at  Nice,  the  capita!  of  ancient 
Bithynia,  and  his  territories  were  contirmed  to  him  by 
a  treaty  with  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenns. 
But  his  successor  was  driven  from  his  capital  by  the 
crusaders,  (A.  D.  1097,)  and  by  the  loss  of  the  battle 
of  Dorylseum,  he  was  stripped  of  the  greater  part  of 
liis  maritime  territories.  The  capital  was  removed  to 
Iconium,  an  obscure  inland  town,  three  hundred  miles 
from  Constantinople.  Here  the  successors  of  Solyraan 
continued  to  reign  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  en- 
gaged la  almost  incessant  hostilities  with  the  Greek  em- 
perors, till  all  the  west  of  Asia  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
irruption  of  the  Mongolian  Tartars,  under  Zingis  Khan 
and  his  successors.  The  sultan  of  Iconium,  after  a  fee- 
ble resistance,  fled  to  his  former  enemies,  the  Greeks 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  fragments  of  the  Seljukian 
id 


monarchy  were  seized  by  the  emirs  or  governors  of  the 
cities  and  provinces.  These  continued  to  exercise  an 
independent  authority,  till  their  territories  became  grad- 
ually and  imperceptibly  incorporated  whh  the  Ottoman 
empire,  the  rise  of  which  we  are  now  about  to  notice. 

Solyman,  the  chief  of  a  Turkish  tribe,  named  the 
Oguz,  perliaps  the  same  with  the  ancient  Ouigoors  and 
modem  O^es,  had  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  sultan  of  Kharism.  When  the  Kharismian 
power  was  overthrown  by  the  Mongols,  Solyman  fled 
with  his  followers  to  the  west.  The  fugitives  were 
accomjiauied  by  Ihelr  wives  and  children,  and  their 
sheep  and  cattle.  They  first  sought  an  asylum  in  Ar- 
menia; but  after  seven  years'  residence  in  this  conn- 
try,  thinking  the  storm  of  war  overblown,  fhey  sei'-ied 
a  favorable  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  native 
land.  In  crossing  the  Euphrates,  their  leader.  Soly- 
man, was  drowned.  The  comtriaiid  of  the  tril)e  fell 
to  his  four  sons,  who  divided  their  i'ollowers  among 
them.  In  consequence  of  this,  great  number  dis- 
persed into  the  deserts;  hut  about  four  hundred  fam- 
ilies remained  attached  to  one  of  them,  named  Grco- 
grill,  or  Ertogrul,  who  immediately  determined  to 
march  westward,  and  seek  his  fortune  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  chieftains  who  .then  ruled  over  the  fragments  of 
the  Seljukian'  empire  were  harassing  each  other  with 
mutual  wars,  and  could  not  be  perauaded  to  combine 
either  against  the  Mongols  or  the  crusaders.  Conse- 
quently a  band  of  adventurous  v^arriors  might  reason- 
ably hope  to  obtain  advancement  and  fortune  in  so 
distracted  a  country. 

An  accidental  encounter,  upon  this  march,  was  at- 
tended by  highly  important  consequences.  One  day, 
the  tribe,  being  on  their  journey,  fell  in  with  two 
armies  engaged  in  a  fierce  combat.  Ortogrul,  wilhout 
walling  lo  learn  the  character  of  the  combatants,  ot 
the  cause  of  the  war,  took  the  chivalrous  resolution  ot 
joining  the  weaker  party.  He  struck  into  the  thickest 
of  the  fight,  and  this  unexpected  aid  changed  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  The  conqueror  proved  to  be  a  Seljiddan 
chief,  named  Aladdin.  He  rewarded  the  adventurer 
who  had  rendered  him  this  timely  service,  by  the  pres- 
ent of  a  rich  silk  robe,  which  was  a  gift  of  honor  in  the 
East,  and  a  grant  of  a  mountainous  district  on  the  bor- 
dera  of  Bithynia  and  Phrygia,  where  there  was  abun- 
dance of  jiasturage  for  the  flocks  and  herds  of  the 
wandering  Oguz.  The  first  permanent  establishment 
of  these  people  was  a  camp  of  four  hundred  tents,  at 
Surgut,  on  the  banks  of  tlie  River  Sangar,  (A.  D.  1380.) 

()rtogru],  being  thus  placed  on  the  frontier  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  made  constant  invasions  into  the 
territories  of  the  Greeks,  and  being  appointed  gen- 
eral-in-chief  of  the  armies  of  the  sultan  of  Iconium, 
he  persevered  for  half  a  century  in  preserving  and 
extending  his  conquests  in  that  quarter.  He  had  three 
sons,  the  youRgest  of  whom,  named  Othman,  or  Os- 
many  gave  his  name  to  the  Turkish  empire  which  sub- 
sists at  this  day:  —  he  is  generally  regarded  as  its 
founder.  On  the  death  of  Ortogrul,  he  was  chosen  to 
siicceed  him,  in  preference  to  his  two  elder  brothers, 
on  account  of  his  superior  bravery  and  enterprise.  The 
new  emir  was  in  high  favor  with  Aladdin  II.,  the  last 
Seljukian  sultan  of  Iconium,  who  gave  him  a  castle, 
wilii  an  addition  of  territory,  and  granted  him  the 
privilege  of  holding  as  his  own  any  Christian  states 
which  he  might  conquer.  The  young  warrior  did  no* 
fail  to  profit  by  thk  permission,  and  gradually  ex- 
tended  his  acquisitions  on  everv  side  till  he  was  lo'd* 
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of  a  large  territoiy.  The  growing  poiver  of  Osman 
excited  the  jealousy  of  many  of  the  neighboring  emirs, 
and  numerous  stratagems  were  formed  to  destroy  him. 

On  o]ie  occasion,  \v;(s  invited  to  attend  a  wedding 
at  the  castle  of  a  distinguished  chief;  but  before  the 
dfiy  arrived,  he  discovered  tliat  a  plot  was  laid  to  mur- 
der liini  at  tlie  entertainment.  He  concealed  his 
knowlcLlge  of  this  design,  and  sent  presents  to  tlie 
bride,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East.  He  de- 
spatched likewise  a  message,  stating  that  his  mother 
designed  to  be  present  on  the  joyful  occasion,  and  hav- 
ing received  a  courteous  reply,  he  thus  planned  his 
revenge.  It  was  customaiy  for  females  of  ranli,  when 
ihey  paid  visits,  to  he  attended  by  a  train  of  women, 
who  were  all  closely  veiled.  Osman  disguised  a  num- 
ber of  his  bravest  soldiers  in  female  attire,  and  sent 
them,thus  muffled  up,to  the  castle  of  his  enemy.  The 
gates  being  thrown  open,  the  disguised  warriors  passed 
through  them ;  and  immediately  throwing  off  theirveils, 
they  drew  their  swords,  and  after  a  desperate  hghf, 
slew  the  wardens,  and  gained  pcssession  of  the  castle. 
The  chief  was  absent,  having  gone  with  most  of  his 
Deoplc  to  meet  the  bride.  In  the  mean  time,  Osman 
went  with  another  band  of  soldiers  to  intercept  the 
iady,  whom  he  made  prisoner,  togellicr  with  her  father 
and  relations.  By  this  time,  die  disappointed  bride- 
groom had  received  Intelligence  of  the  capture  of  his 
castle.  He  instantly  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Osman, 
met  him,  and  was  slain  fighting  hand  1o  hand.  The 
lady  whose  nuptials  had  been  so  tragically  interrupted, 
Decamo  the  wife  of  Osman's  son  Orchan,  and  was  the 
mother  of  Sultan  Amurath  I. 

-  Osman  is  a  favorite  with  the  Turkish  writers,  who 
nave  adorned  his  history  with  many  fables  and  roman- 
tic exaggerations.  One  of  these  describes  him  as  see- 
ing—  prefigured  in  a  vision — the  future  glories  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  the  establishment  of  its  metrop- 
olis at  Constantinople.  This  invention  shows  much 
poetic  spirit  and  imagination.    It  is  as  follows:  — 

At  midnight,  a  wondrous  vision  opened  a  view  of 
the  scenes  of  futurity  to  Osman.  As  he  lay  reclined 
m  slumber,  the  crescent  moon  appeared  to  rise  above 
the  horizon.  As  she  waxed,  she  inclined  toward  Os- 
man ;  at  her  full,  she  sunk,  and  concealed  herself  in 
hi^  bosom.  Then  from  his  loins  sprang  up  a  tree, 
which  grew  in  beauty  and  strength  ever  greater  and 
greater,  and  spread  its  boughs  and  branches  ever 
wider  and  wider,  over  earth  and  sea,  stretching  its 
shadow  to  the  utmost  horizon  of  the  three  parts  of  the 
world.  Under  it  stood  mountains  like  Caucasus  and 
Adas,  Taurus  and  Hicmus,  as  the  four  pdlars  of  the 
boundless  leafy  pavilion.  Like  the  four  rivers  from 
the  roots-of  this  tree  of  Paradise,  streamed  forth  the  Ti- 
gris, the  Euphrates,  the  Nile,"  and  the  Danube.  Barks 
covered  the.  rivers,  fleets  the  seas,  corn  the  fields,  and 
woods  the  mountains.  From  the  last  sprang  fountains 
in  fertilizing  abundance,  and  murmured  through  the 
roSe  and  cypress  tljicltets  of  these.  Eden-like  lawns 
and  groves.  From  the  valleys  towered  up  cities,  with 
.  domes  and  cupolas,  with  pyramids  and  obelisks,  with 
minarets  and  turrets.  On  the  summits  of  these  glit- 
tered the  crescent.  From  their  galleries  the  muez- 
zim's  call  to  pi'ayer  sounded  through  the  concert  of  a 
thousand  nightingales,  and  a  thousand  parrots  who 
sung  and  chattered  in  the  cooling  shade,  the  countless 
leaves  of  which  were  formed  like  swords.  Then 
yrose  a  prevailing  wind,  and  drove  till  the  points 
against  the  cities,  and  parUcularly  against  the  impe- 


rial capital  of  Constantine,  which,  at  the  conflui  of 
two  seas  and  two  continents,  like  a  diamond  set  be^ 
tween  two  sapphires  and  two  emeralds,  forma  the 
most  precious  centre-stone  of  the  ring  of  universal 

empire. 


CHAPTER  CXCI. 

A.  D.  1326  to  1380. 

Reign  of  Osman  IT.  —  Orchan  —  Establish- 
ment of  the  Janizaries — Character  of  the 
Turkish  Co')iqii<;sts — Attiurath  I. —  Wars 
V)ilh  the  I/iatgarian^. 

On  the  death  of  Aladdin  II.  without  children,  his  i 
dominions  were  seized  upon  and  divided  by  bis  emirs. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Bithynia  fell  to  the  share  of  Os 
manll.^  who  assumed  the  title  of  sultan,  (A.  B.  1326.) 
He  was  fortunate  in  winning  the  friendship  of  a  young 
Greek,  who  embraced  Mahometanism  to  please  his 
patron,  and  instructed  the  Turkish  prince  in  the  art  of 
government.  From  this  renegade  descended  the  fam- 
ily of  Mikaiogli,  which  so  often  appears  conspicuous  , 
in  the  Turkish  annals.  Osman  was  clnefiy  indebted 
for  the  supremacy  which  he  speedily  acquired  over 
his  rivals,  to  the  Information  which  he  obtained  from 
this  Greek.  His  vicinity  to  die  capital  of  the  Byzan 
tine  empire  opened  lo  him  a  wide  field  of  enterprise, 
and  the  clvd  broils  between  the  elder  and  the  youngel 
Androniens,  which  al  this  period  distracted  Constanti- 
nople, left  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  the  empire  to  thcit 
own  feeble  resources  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  they 
became  an  early  [)rey  to  the  first  invaders. 

The  Christian  princes,  in  this  quarter,  alarmed  at  tlie 
progress  of  Osman,  united  their  forces,  and  endeavored 
by  one  decisive  effort  to  crush  the  rising  power  of  tlin 
ambitious  Turk.  The  hostile  ai-mies  met  on  the  confines 
of  Phrygia  and  Bithynia  ;  but  Osman  was  victorious, 
and  the  city  of  Prusa,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bithynia. 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  became  the  Turkish  metropolis, 
under  the  slightly  altered  name  of  Brusa,  which  h 
retains  at  the  present  day.  The  ])olicy  of  Osman  was 
equal  to  his  military  skill  ;  and  what  he  gained  by  his  j 
valor,  he  secured  by  wise  and  salutary  regulations.  | 
By  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  and  mercy 
he  reconciled  the  conquered  Christians  to  his  govern- 
ment ;  and  many,  who  fled  before  his  arms,  returned  t( 
enjoy  safety  and  repose  under  his  powerful  protection 

Orchan,  the  son  and  successor  of  Osman,  prosecut-  ! 
ed  with  vigor  the  ambitious  design  of  his  father.  H'' 
defeated  the  Christians  headed  by  the  emperor  An- 
dronicus  in  person,  captured  Nice  and  Nlcontedia,  and 
extended  his  dominion  to  the  Hellespont,    In  the  civil 
war  which  followed  the  deadi  of  Andronicus,  between 
the  empress  Ann  and  John  Cantacuzene  for  the  re- 
gency of  the  empire,  the  latter  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
Turkish  sultan,  and  secured  his  friendship  and  services 
by  giving  him  his  daughter  Theodora  in  marriage. 
Orchan  assisted  him  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  cav- 
alry, which,  under  the  command  of  his  son  Solyman, 
crossed  the  Hellespont  in  1358,  and  made  themselves  \ 
masters  of  Gallipoli.      Ry  die  admission  of   these  j 
Turkish  auxiliaries  into  Kurope,  the  Byzantine  em-  : 
pire  received  a  deep  and  deadly  wound,  which  suc- 
ceeding emperors  in  vain  attempted  to  heal.  The 
Turks,  as  the  friends  of  Cantacuzene,  seized  upon  the  ■ 
fortresses  of  Thrace;  and  though" their  restitution  was 
demanded,  and  a  ransom  paid,  they  still  held  the  mosi  , 
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important  of  these  places ;  and  Gallipoli,  the  key  of 
the  Hellespont,  was  peopled  by  a  Turkish  colony. 

Orchan  was  the  founder  of  the  order  of  the  janiza- 
ries, a  famous  body-gmird  of  soldiers,  who  were  long 
the  suppjart  of  the  Turkish  throne,  and  who  abused,  to 
a  mischievous  extent,  the  power  with  which  they  were 
invested.  They  were  origiriiilly  composed  of  young 
Chrisiian  captives  taken  in  the  wars  with  tiie  Greeks, 
and  were  placed  in  mililary  colleges,  where  they  were 
instructed  in  the  Mahometan  religion  and  the  Turkish 
military  discipline.  To  augment  tlieir  numbers,  a  law 
was  made  that  the  Chrisiians  living  under  the  Turkish 
government  should  give  up  all  their  male  chihh-en 
born  in  every  fil'tli  year,  to  be  eductiteil  in  the  military 
schools,  where  they  were  taught  to  speak  the  Turkish 
liinguage,  to  shoot  with  the  bow,  and  to  wrestle.  As 
hey  gi'ew  up,  some  were  appointed  to  attend  the  sul- 
.an,  and  guard  the  palace  ;  tlie  rest  were  formed  into 
companies,  and  constituted  a  disciplined  army.  They 
received  the  name  of  janizaries  from  a  dervis,  who 
was  commanded  by  the  sultan  to.  bless  and  consecrate 
the  new  army.  Being  drawn  up  in  order,  this  dervis 
threw  the  sleeve  of  his  gown  over  the  head  of  the 
foremost  soldier,  and  said,  "  Let  them  be  called  Jani- 
zaries—  a  word  signifying  new  soldiers.  May  their 
countenances  be  ever  bright,  their  hands  victorious,  and 
their  swords  keen.  May  their  spears  hang  always 
over  the  heads  of  their  enemies  ;  and  wlierevcr  they 
go,  may  they  return  with  a  shining  face." 

While  Solynian  was  securing  a  footing  for  the  Turks 
in  Europe,  his  father  had  brought  many  of  the  neigh- 
boring emirs,  by  force  or  fraud,  to  seek  his  protection 
and  resign  their  independence.  In  Ihe  midst  of  his 
prosperity,  a  catastrophe  befell  him  in  the  loss  of  his 
son,  who  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  while 
hunting.  The  sultan  did  not  long  survive  this  bereave- 
ment.' He  died  A.  D.  1360.  Orchan  is  extolled  by 
his  countrymen  for  his  justice,  clemency,  and  liberality 
to  the  poor.  He  adorned  the  city  of  Brusa  with  a 
magnificent  mosque,  a  hospital^  and  an  academy.  He 
was  the  first  of  the  Turkish  sovereigns  who  assigned 
regular  pay  to  the  troops,  while  on  duty.  There  wes 
a  great  variety  of  ccstume  and  weapons  in  the  Turkish 
armies  at  this  period.  Some  of  the  soldiers  wore  iron 
helmets,  and  coats  of  armor,  made  of  felt  or  cloth, 
quilted  and  stufled  with  cotton,  with  shoulder  and  neck 
pieces  of  iron.  Gunpowder  was  hardly  yet  known. 
The  janizaries  wore  the  long  gown  and  tunic,  common 
among  the  Turks,  and  a  red  cloth  cap,  the  back  of 
wbicli  was  formed  like  a  sleeve,  and  hung  down  be- 
hind, in  memory  of  the  dervis  who  gave  them  their 
name.  When  on  seiwice,  the  gown  of  the  janizaiy 
was  changed  for  a  jacket,  worn  over  his  large  trousers. 
Their  boots  were  of  red  leather.  All  wore  long  beards, 
except  the  cavalry,  who  shaved  their  chins  and  wore 
mustachios.  AH  the  Turks,  from  the  time  of  Osman, 
shaved  their  heads,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  lock 
on  the  crown.  This  custom  has  given  plenty  of  em- 
ployment to  the  barbers,  who  are  very  numerous  in  all 
the  Turkish  towns. 

The  institutions  of  the  Turlts  were  well  calculated  to 
nourish  a  military  spirit.  By  the  laws  of  Mahomet, 
everv  true  Mussulman  is  a  soldier,  and  a  third  of  all 
the  conquered  land  belonged  to  the  army.  In  the  thne 
of  which  we  speak,  these  conquests  had  become  so 
extensive,  that  every  Turk  held  an  estate  of  his  own 
directly  from  the  sultan,  who  now  claimed  a  riglit  ovpr 
nil  property.    He  granted  these  lands  under  a  sort  of 


feudal  title,  eac^  proprietor  being  obliged  to  keep  a 
horse,  and  a  number  of  men  for  military  service,  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  his  estate.    The  lands  were 

generally  cultivated  by  the  conquered  people,  mostly 
Greeks,  who  paid  to  their  new  landlords  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  produce  —  generally  one  tenth.  This  prac- 
tice was  so  common,  that  a  Turkish  soldier  would  not 
accept  of  land  in  a  province  where  the  population  had 
been  destroyed  or  expelled,  as  tlio  people  were  of  more 
value  than  the  land.  These  estates  were  not  heredi- 
tary, and  might  be  taken  away  from  (he  holder  at  the 
pleasure  of  Ihe  sultan. 

On  the  dealli  of  Orchan,  his  son  Avmralli  I.  ac- 
ceded to  the  throne,  and  wielded,  with  terrible  efiect, 
the  eimeter  of  his  warlike  father.  He  carried  hie 
arms  into  Europe,  and  overran  liie  whole  of  Thrace 
from  the  HclIes[)ont  1o  Mount  Iljemus.  He  removed 
the  seat  of  the  Turkish  government  to  Adrianople, 
where  it  remained  till  its  final  transfer  to  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  ensuing  century.  He  was,  however,  re- 
called from  his  European  conquests  by  disturbances 
in  Asia  Minor.  Aladdin,  the  emir  of  Caramania,  who 
had  married  a  daughter  of  Amurath,  and  was  the 
most  powerful  of  the  Turkish  chieftains  in  that  quar- 
ter, had  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of  his  father- 
in-law  to  invade  his  dominions.  Amurath  hastened  to 
repel  ibis  aggression.  Tlie  two  armies  engaged  on 
the  plains  of  l)oryla;um,  and  after  a  well-contested 
fight,  the  Caramanians  fled,  and  Aladdin  shut  himself 
up  in  the  city  of  Iconium.  At  the  intercession  of  his 
wife,  he  was  pardoned,  and  had  his  dominions  restored 
to  bini  by  Amurath. 

Amurath  now  bent  the  whole  force  of  his  arms 
against  Constantinople,  but  his  attempts  to  reduce  this 
capital  were  perpetually  disturbed  by  the  rebellions  of 
the  emirs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  incursions  of  the 
Hungarians.  The  former  were  easily  quelled  ;  but  the 
Hungarians,  led  on  by  John  Huniades,  proved  a  more 
formidable  foe.  Amurath  was  compelled  to  retire 
with  disgrace  from  -  before  Belgrade,  after  a  siege  of 
six  months,  during  which  he  lost  many  troops,  "nol 
only  by  the  plague,"  says  a  Greek  historian,  "  but  by 
engines  cast  in  the  form  of  tubes,  which,  by  means 
of  a  dust,  composed  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  charcoal, 
shot  out  balls  of  lead,  five  or  ten  together,  each  as  big 
as  a  walnut."  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  descriptions 
of  the  use  of  gunpowder,  to  be  found  in  any  history. 

The  resistance  of  the  Hungarians  led  to  a  truce  of 
ten  years,  during  which,  according  to  the  terms  stipu- 
lated, neither  nation  was  to  cross  the  Danube  for  the 
purposes  of  war.  Amurath,  however,  conquered  a 
great  part  of  Greece,  took  Thessalonica  by  storm,  put 
tlie  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  carried  the  inhabitants 
into  captivity.  lie  also  compelled  the  Greek  emperor 
to  deliver  up  the  cities  which  he  held  upon  the  Blacl< 
Sea,  and  to  become  his  tributary.  The  Ottoman  do- 
minions being  now  very  much  enlarged  and  settled  in 
profound  peace,  Amurath  resigned  tiie  s.-'-eptre  into  the 
hands  of  h^  son  Mahomet,  a  youth  .»f  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  retired  to  Magnesia,  a  beau'iful 
residence  near  Smyrna. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  he  begun  lo  taste  the 
sweets  of  retirement,  when  the  restless  Caramani^, 
who  had  repeatedly  rebelled  against  him,  and  as  often 
been  subdued  and  pardoned,  took  advantage  of  the 
conjuncture,  and  again  rose  in  arms.  The  Hungarian.^ 
also,  instigated  by  the  pope,  and  in  violation  of  g 
solemn  treafv,  passed  the  Danube  with  a  numerous 
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army,  composed  of  various  Christian  nations.  The 
voung  sultan,  surrovinded  witli  enemies,  and  destitute 
of  experience,  yielded  to  tiic  advice  of  his  counsellors, 
and  entreated  his  father  to  resume  the  throne.  Amu- 
rath  reluctantly  complied,  liastened  to  Adrianopio,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Ottoman  armies,  and  by  a 
series  of  important  victories,  saved  the  empire  from 
an  overtli  row. 

Amurath,  shortly  after,  withdrew  again  from  the 
cares  of  royalty  to  his  solitude  at  Magnesia,  but  the 
feeble  hand  of  his  son  was  unable  to  restrain  the 
licentiousness  of  the  janizaries.  Adrianople  became 
a  prey  to  domestic  faction,  and  the  aged  sultan  again 
resumed  the  sceptre.  This  sovereign  has  been  the 
subject  of  encomiums  both  from  Turkish  and  Greek 
historians.  He  was  a  just  and  valiant  prince,  moderate 
in  victory,  and  ever  ready  to  grant  peace  to  the  van- 
quished. He  was  not  only  learned  himself,  but  a  great 
encourager  of  learning  in  others.  "  Every  year," 
says  the  historian  Cantemir,  "  he  gave  a  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  to  the  sons  of  the  prophet,  and  sent 
twenty-five  hundred  pieces  to  the  religious  persons  at 
Mecca,  Medina,  and  Jerusalem."  He  founded  many 
colleges  and  hospitals,  budt  many  mosques  and  cara- 
vanserais, and  added  much  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
cities  and  towns  of  his  empire. 


CHAPTER  CXCII. 

A.  D.  1380  to  1493. 

Death  of  Arrmrath  I.  — Reign  of  Bajazet  — 
Invasion  of  Timour  —  Defeat  and  Death  of 

Bajazet  —  Mahomet  I.  Amurath  II.  — 

Mahomet  II. 

In  the  war  wiUi  Aladdin,  hostilities  were  carried  on 
with  comparative  mildness,  both  parties  being  Mahom- 
etans. A  proclamation  was  issued  by  Amurath,  pro- 
liibiting  his  soldiers,  upon  pain  of  death,  from  using 
violcocc  toward  the  peaceable  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
show  the  world  that  he  made  war  u])on  his  brethren, 
not  for  the  sake  of  aggrandizement,  but  to  repel  un- 
merited injury  and  wrong.  Ho  punished  severely 
some  Christian  auxiliaries  for  transgressing  these 
orders.  These  forces  had  been  sent  by  Lazarus, 
prince  of  Servia,  who,  being  informed  of  their  treat- 
ment, took  such  offence  that  he  broke  oif  his  alliance 
with  the  sultan,  and  raised  a  confederacy  of  the  neigh- 
boring nations  against  him.  The  Servians,  Bulgarians, 
Macedonian,  Bosnians,  Wallacbians,  Hungarians,  and 
othersj  combined  their  forces,  and  formed  a  great  army. 
AmuralJi  htatened  to  Europe,  and  met  his  enemies  on 
the  plain  of  Cossova.  The  fight  was  long  doubtful, 
until  the  Turks,  pretending  to  give  way,  threw  the 
Christian  ranks  into  disorder.  A  dreadful  slaughter 
ensued  ;  the  confederates  fled,  leaving  the  field  to  the 
victorious  Ottomans.  Lazai'us  fell  in  the  engagement : 
but  the  triumph  of  Amurath  was  cut  short  in  an  unex- 
pected manner.  As  he  was  walking  over  the  field  of 
battle,  he  stopped  to  look  at  some  wounded  men,  when 
one  of  them,  a  fierce  Croat,  just  brealhiiig  his  last, 
made  a  sudden  spring  at  him,  and  with  a  short  sword 
which  he  still  held  in  his  hand,  gave  tlie  sultan  a 
mortal  wound,  after  which  he  fell  back,  and  expured, 
A.  D.  1387.) 


Bajazet.,  the  son  of  Amurath,  succeeded  him,  aad 
secured  himself  on  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  which  unnatural  custom  became  the  settled 
policy  of  succeeding  Turkish  suUans.  He  was,  by 
nature,  ferocious  and  cruel,  and  crushed  al!  tlie  petty 
sovereigns  in  Asia  Minor,  either  putting  them  to  death 
or  driving  them  into  exile.  During  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  he  was  incessantly  engaged  in  wars,  alternately 
in  Asia  and  in  Europe  ;  and  he  obtained  the  name  of 
Ilderim,  or  Lightning,  from  the  rapidity  and  energy 
of  his  movements.  His  victories  in  Europe  were  so 
extensive,  that  very  little  more  remained  to  the  Greek 
emperor  than  the  city  of  Constantinople.  This  place 
was  several  times  besieged  by  the  Turkkh  armies,  but 
it  was  saved  for  the  present  by  the  appearance  of  a 
new  conqueror  on  the  scene. 

The  princes  who  had  been  driven  from  Asia  Minor 
by  the  usurpations  of  Bajazet,  repaired  to  Samarcand, 
where  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  the  fierce  and  powerful 
Tartar  conqueror,  had  now  fixed  his  court.  They  solicit- 
ed the  aid  of  this  chieftain  in  recovering  their  dominions. 
The  Tartar  at  first  hesitated  to  interrupt  Bajazet  in  his 
pious  occupation  of  humbling  the  Christians,  and  ex- 
tending the  religion  of  the  prophet ;  but  lie  was,  at 
length,  persuaded  to  interfere.  He  despatched  an  am- 
bassador to  Bajazet,  demanding  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  emirs.  He  required,  also,  that  he  should  submit 
to  him  as  his  vassal ;  and  he  exhorted  him  to  testify 
his  submission  by  substituting  the  name  of  Timour  for 
his  own  upon  the  coinage  and  in  the  public  prayers- 
The  haughty  Ottoman,  who  acknowledged  no  superior, 
rejected  witii  scorn  the  degrading  demand,  and  threw 
back  his  defiance  in  the  most  insulting  terms  that  his 
pride  and  indignation  could  dictate.  Equally  confi- 
dent of  success,  each  prepared  for  the  decisive  struggle. 
Michael  PalBeologus,  the  reigning  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople, was  at  this  tune  engaged  in  a  war  with  his 
nephew  who  had  laid  claim  to  the  throne.  Being 
thus  distressed  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  he  proposed 
terms  of  peace  to  Bajazet.  This  proposal  was  most 
opportune  for  the  Turkish  sultan,  who  greedily  em- 
braced it,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  one 
of  the  streets  of  Constantinople  was  appropriated  for 
the  residence  of  Turkish  merchants,  who  were  to  bo 
allowed  to  carry  on  their  trade  with  the  Venetians  and 
Genoese.  A  mosque  was  also  to  bo  built  for  them  in 
the  city  at  the  emperor's  expense  ;  and  they  were  to 
have  a-cadi  residing  among  them,  to  settle  dieir  differ 
cnccs  according  to  the  Mahometan  laws.  All  these 
terms  of  the  treaty  were  fulfilled. 

Timour  put  his  armies  in  motion,  and  the  progress 
of  these  fierce  barbarians  was  irresistible.  They 
overran,  with  hardly  any  resistance,  Persia,  Armenia, 
S3Tia,  Georgia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
Before  Bajazet  could  lead  his  troops  to  the  scene  of 
action,  the  most  of  his  Asiatic  territories  had  been 
given  up  to  fire  and  slaughter  by  the  conquerors. 
At  the  ca])ture  of  Sivas,  the  ancient  Sebaste,  the 
bravest  warriors  of  the  garrison  were  buried  alive,  for 
their  courageous  defence,  by  the  ferocious  victors. 
Damascus  was  next  captured  and  laid  completely 
waste ;  a  solitary  tower  being  all  that  was  left  stand- 
ing to  mark  the  spot  where  a  great  city  had  once  ex- 
isted. At  length  the  armies  of  Bajazet  and  Timour 
met  on  the  plain  of  Angora,  in  Galatia.  An  obstinate 
battle  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
capture  of  their  sultan,  (A.  X).  1407.)    Bajiazet  was 
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(lonfined  by  the  conqueror  in  an  iron  cage,  from  which 
lie  was  released  only  Ijy  death.* 

Bajazet  had  five  sons.  Of  these,  Mustapha  fell  on 
ttie  iield  of  Angora ;  Soiyman  escaped  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Tartar  cavalry,  fled  to  Adrianople,  and 
preserved  the  Ottoman  sceptre  in  Europe ;  Miisa  re-' 
tained  the  authority  of  a  sovereign  over  a'  small  king- 
dom which  coiitiiiucd  lo  bear  the  name  of  Anatolia^ 
and  had  the  ruins  of  Brusa  for  its  capital ;  Isa  held  a 
small  territory  in  the  neighborhood  of  Angora,  Sinope, 
and  the  Euxine;  and  Mahomet  kept  the  government 
of  Amasia,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
father.  Eleven  years  of  civil  discord,  which  period, 
in  the  Turkish  annals,  is  regarded  as  an  inten-egnum, 
were  consumed  by  the  sons  of  Bajazet  in  mutual 
endeavors  to  supplant  one  another.  Soiyman,  having 
driven  Musa  from  his  throne,  united,  for  a  time,  the 
governments  of  Adrianople  and  Brusa  ;  but  he,  in  his 
turn,  was  surprised  by  Musa  in  his  capital,  and,  as  he 
f!ed  toward  Constantinople,  was  overtaken  and  slain. 
Musa  and  Isa  both  fell  before  the  valor  and  policy  of 
the  younger  brother ;  so  that  the  dominions  of  Baja- 
zet were  reunited  under  the  Ottoman  sceptre,  in  the 
hands  of  Sultan  Mukomet  I. 

The  labors  of  this  prince  were  directed  chiefly  to  the 
consolidation  of  his  power,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
tranquiility  of  his  dominions.  He  maintained  invio- 
late his  friendly  engagements  with  the  Greek  emperor 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign.  11  is  treatment  of  the 
Christian  ambassadors  from  Servia,  Wallachia,  Bulga- 
ria, and  Greece,  showed  his  anxious  desire  to  cultivate 
a  good  understanding  with  his  neighbors.  They  were 
admitted  to  eat  at  his  own  table,  and,  after  being  enter- 
tained with  great  kindness  and  hospitality,  were  dis- 
missed with  these  words:  "Tell  your  masters  that  I 
offer  them  peace,  that  I  accept  of  that  which  they  offer 
me,  and  1  hope  that  the  God  of  peace  will  punish 
those  who  violate  it."  Ills  last  care  was  to  provide 
two  able  counsellors  lo  guide  the  youth  of  his  eldest 
son,  Amurath.  The  two  youiige.^t  he  consigned  to  the 
guardianship  of  the  Greek  eiii])cror  Manuel. 

On  the  death  of  Mahomet,  (A.  D.  1421,)  Amuralh 
£1.  succeeded  to  the  throne,  al  the  age  of  eighteen. 
The  peace  of  the  kingdom  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
appearance  of  a  person  calling  himself  Mustapha,  the 
son  of  Bajazet,  who  was  supposed  to  have  fallen  in 
the  battle  of  Angora.  This  impostor — r  for  so  he  is 
termed  by  the  Turkish  historians  —  had  .  appeared  in 
the  former  reign,  supported  by  the  prince  of  Walla- 
chia ;  but  Mahomet,  having  routed  the  Wallachians, 
and  compelled  them  to  submit  to  an  annual  tribute, 
Mustapha  sought  refuge  in  Constantinople.  On  the 
accession  of  Aniuraih,  liis  pretensions  wer'e  renewed 
with  the  support  of  the  Greek  emperor.  For  a  time, 
his  career  was  successful.  Amurath's  army,  com- 
■  manded  by  his  grand  vizier  Bajazet,  was  defeated,  and 
Bajazet  was  slain.  Mustapha  entered  Adrianople  in 
triumph,  and  seized  the  enormous  treasures  which 
Amurath  had  collected  in  that  city.  He  passed  a  short 
space  of  time  in  riotous  pleasures,  but  was  soon 
aroused  from  his  revels  by  the  approach  of  Amumth, 
at  the  head  of  an  army.    A  short  campaign  put  an 

*  This  circumstance  has  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy 
Bmoug  historians.  The  question  appears  to  bo  set  at  rest  by- 
Sir  John  Molcohn.    See  Ids  History  of  Persia. 


end  to  the  career  of  the  usurper,  and  Mustapha,  being 
deserted  hy  his  friends,  passed  from  a  throne  to  a 

gibbet. 

The  Greek  emperor  raised  up  another  competitor 
for  the  Ottoman  sceptre  in  the  person  of  the  remaining 
son  of  Mahomet,  a  child  only  six  years  old,  who  had 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  AmuitiUi  when  his  brother 
was  murdered.  His  standard  was.  set  up  at  Nice,  but 
Amurath  soon  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  and 
the  unfortunate  youth  was  strangled  with  the  bow- 
string. Amurath  died  in  1451,  and  was  succeeded  hy 
Mahomet  II.,  the  most  famous  of  all  the  Ottoman  sov- 
ereigns. 

Mahomet  11.  began  his  reign  by  putting  to  death  his 
two  infant  brothers.  His  next  thoughts  were  employed 
upon  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition  —  the  capture 
of  Constantinople.  The  whole  Byzantine  empire  was 
now  reduced  to  the  space  occupied  by  this  city  and  its 
suburbs.  The  inhabitants  were  but  ill  prepared  to 
sustain  the  attack  of  an  enemy.  They  were  dis- 
tracted with  religious  feuds.  Some  were  anxious  for 
a  union  with  the  Romish  church,  and  others  declared 
they  would  more  willingly  see  the  turban  of  Mahomet 
In  their  cathedral  than  the  tiara  of  the  pope.  The 
Christians  of  Western  Europe  refused  to  send  suceoi's 
to  their  brethren  of  the  east,  and  Constantinople  was 
left  to  its  fate.  The  account  of  the  siege  and  capture 
of  this  city  properly  belongs  to  another  portion  of  our 
history.  It  was  taken  hy  assault,  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1453,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  capita' 
of  the  Turkish  empire. 

The  general  history  of  the  Ottomans,  from  this  date 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
There  is  little  more  to  relate  of  the  transactions  ol 
these  people  in  Asia.  Bajazet  II.,  the  successor  of 
Mahomet  U.,  conquered  Circassia,  and  overran  Syria. 
His  successor,  Selim  Z,  made  war  with  the  Persians, 
and  subjugated  Armenia,  Diarbekir,  Kurdistan,  Bag- 
dad, and  the  great  peninsula  between  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Tigris,  all  which  territories  were  permanently 
annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  Syria  and  Palestine 
were  also  reduced  to  the  stale  of  Turkish  provinces. 
The  sheriff  of  Mecca  proflered  to  Selim  the  keys  of 
the  holy  city,  and  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  submitted 
to  his  authority.  It  was  under  this  monarch  that  the 
Ottoman  dominions  in  Asia  became  enlarged  to  the 
dimensions  which  they  exhibit  at  the  present  day. 

The  Turkish  conquerors  did  not  attempt  to  impose 
their  religion  upon  the  people  they  conquered.  They 
even  left  the  conquered  race  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  political  institutions.  They  contented  themselves 
with  levying  a  tribute  on  every  Greek  town  and  vil- 
lage, according  to  its  population.  As  long  as  this 
tribute  was  regularly  paid,  the  inhabitants  were  at  lib- 
erty to  worship  in  their  own  churches,  to  elect  their 
own  magistrates,  and  to  be  governed  by  their  own 
municipal  laws.  Thus,  although  the  conquered  people  . 
were  subject  to  a  heavy  contribution  for  the  benefit  of 
the  sultan's  treasury,  it  was  collected  in  the  least  op- 
pressive way,  by  their  own  magistrates,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  tax'  all  persons,  without  distinction,  according 
to  their  means.  Few  people,  on  being  subjected  to  - 
foreign  dominion,  have  been  left  in  possession  of  so 
many  political  privileges  as  were  the  Greeks  by  the 
Ottoman,  conquerora 
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CHAPTER  CSCTII. 

1263  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1735. 

The  Caucasian   Countries  —  Ancient  Colchis- 

—  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  —  The  Tartars 

—  Russians  and  Persians  in  the  Caucasian 
^territories. 

Under  this  title  are  comprised  those  regions  denom- 
inated by  the  ancients  ColcMs,  oi'  Colvho^,  Iberia, 
und  Alhania;  and  by  the  moderns,  Mingreiia,  Circas- 
sia,  and  Georgia. 

This  region  is  bounded  north  by  the  Russian  terri- 
tories, east  by  the  Caspian  Sea,  south  by  Persia  and 
Asiatic  Tin-key,  and  west  by  the  Black  Sea.  Tl  is  a 
very  mountainous  country,  but  comprises  some  exten- 
sive plains.  The  slopes  of  the  mountains  are  cove^-ed 
with  forests,  and  the  vine  which  is  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  this  country,  etiii  grows  here  in  a  wild  state. 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  the  ancient  geography  of 
this  country  in  reference  to  the  present  political  divis- 
ions. The  tribes  inhabiting  this  wild  region  have  al- 
ways been  regarded  as  dwelling  on  the  outer  border 
of  the  civilized  world.  The  Greeks  viewed  thera  at 
a  dim  and  romantic  distance,  and  believed  the  lofty 
range  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  shores  of  the  Palus 
Mfc'otis  as  the  mysterious  limits  of  the  universe. 
Their  poets  have  represented  the  heroic  Prometheus 
as  chained  by  the  wrath  of  Jove  to  the  terrible  rocks 
which  rise  in  a  mountainous  wall  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  this  tcrritoiy.  The  nncionl  (xilchis  is  supposed  to 
oe  the  same  as  the  modern  Mingrelia.  The  ancient 
[beria  and  Albania  may  be  identified  with  the  modern 
Georgia,  It  does  not  appear  to  what  extent  the  an- 
cients were  acquainted  with  the  region  now  called 
Circassia.  At  present  Georgia  forms  a  part  of  the 
Russian  empire,  and  Circassia  is  independent, 

Colchis,  according  to  the  ancient  geographers,  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Scythia,  on  the  east  by  Ibe- 
ria and  the  Caucasian  Mountains,  on  the  south  by 
Armenia  and  Pontus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Euxine 


Sea,  It  was  wateredt*by  the  Rivers  Phasis  and  Corajt, 
now  called  Rione  and  Codaurs.  Its  capital,  Colchos, 
was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  former  river.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  exceedingly  diversified,  being 
broken  up  into  hills,  mountains,  valleys,  and  little 
plains.  Its  ancient  forests  continue  to  the  present  day 
to  cover  a  great  part  of  1hc  counlrv.  Tlie  soil  is  gen- 
erally poor,  and  th(;  aii-  moist:  the  forests  and  moun- 
tains abound  with  wild  beasts. 

The  first  historical  notice  of  this  conntiy  is  some- 
what remarkable.  We  are  told  by  Herodotus  that 
when  Sesostris,  the  great  Egyptian  conqueror,  marched 
through  Colchis  to  invade  Scythia,  he  left  a  portion  of 
his  ai-my  in  the  former  country  to  guard  the  mountain 
passes.  It  appears  that  previous  to  this  invasion  there 
were  no  inhabitants  in  Colchis.  The  age  of  Sesostris 
is  uncertain,  but  jt  is  generally  placed  about  1300 
B.  C.  This  portion  of  the  Egyptian  army,  being  left 
in  the  country,  became  the  progenitors  of  the  ancient 
Colchians,  Jn  proof  of  this  descent,  Herodotus  states 
the  foUovring  facts :  "  The  Colchians  had  the  same 
woolly  hair,  and  the  same  dark  complexion,  as  the 
Egyptians.  There  was  a  great  similarity  in  theii 
manufactures,  particularly  in  that  of  liaen ;  for  they 
abounded  in  flax,  which  they  wrought  to  high  perfec- 
tion after  the  Egyptian  method.  In  short,  their  whole 
way  of  life  and  their  language  hnd  a  great  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  Egyptians."  Other  ancient  wri- 
ters confirm  this  opinion  of  Herodotus,  and  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  the  Colchians  is  generally  admitted  by 
the  moderns. 

Beyond  this  fact,  we  know  hardly  any  thing  with 
certainty  of  the  early  history  of  Colchis,  The  ori 
ginal  Egyptian  population  appears  to  have  been  aug- 
mented by  settlers  from  other  countries,  and  the 
inhabitants  can-ied  on  for  a  long  time  an  extensive 
commerce.  The  linen  manufactured  by  them  was  in 
high  repute.  Some  of  their  cloths  were  curiously 
painted  with  figures  of  animals  and  flowers,  like  mod- 
em chintzes  and  calicoes.    The  colora  were  so  deeply 
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fixed  that  no  washing  could  efface  them.  They  were 
exported  in  large  quantities,  and  sold  at  a  high  price. 

The  most  ancient  government  ot"  Colchis  seems  to 
have  been  monarchy.  The  kings  were  independent, 
for  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians  ever  claimed 
this  country  as  a  dependency.  A  legend  of  Greek 
history  is  connected  in  an  intimate  manner  with  Col- 
chis, and  shows  that  as  early  as  the  ivelfth  century 
B.  C,  this  country  was  supposed  to  oe  settled,  and 
governed  by  its  own  kings.  This  is  the  story  of  the 
A-rgonauts,  or  the  expedition  of  Jason  and  his  com- 
panions in  search  of  the  golden  fleece  —  an  obscure 
and  romantic  undertaking,  which  the  Greek  poets  have 
adorned  with  innumerable  fables. 


PliryxiiB  sacririciiig  the  Ram, 

Jason  was  the  son  of  yEscn,  king  of  lolcos,  in  Thea- 
saly.  Having  been  unjustly  kept  out  of  the  inherit- 
ance of  his  father's  kingdom  by  his  uncle  Pelias,  he 
determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  some  distant  and 
hazardous  expedition.  The  mountainous  regions  of 
Colchis  seem  to  have  been  the  California  of  that  age, 
tempting  adventurers  with  romantic  prospecls  of  gold. 
The  poetical  genius  of  the  Greeks  dressed  up  this 
circumstance  into  a  picture  of  a  ram  with  a  golden 
fleece,  which  was  said  to  have  carried  off  Phryxus,  a 
Greek,  to  that  country,  Jason  determined  to  possess 
himself  of  the  skin  of  this  attraclive  animal  whicli 
PhryxuR  bad  sacrificed,  dedicating  tlie  fleece  to  Jupiter, 
in  gratitude  for  his  deliverance.  Argus,  the  son  of 
Phryxus,  aided  him  in  the  undertaking  by  building  a 
ship  named  the  Argo.  She  had  fitly  oars,  for  the 
early  Greek  navigators  were  not  skilful  enough  to  use 
sails.  Jason  enlisted  a  crew  of  fifty  men,  who,  from 
Iheir  adventures  in  this  ship,  were  called  Argnnauts. 

The  narrative  of  the  expedition  is  full  of  wonders. 
The  entrance  to  the  Euxine  Sea  from  the  soutli  was 
believed  to  be  closed  up  by  certain  rocks  called  the 
Symplegades,  a  name  wliich  signifies  dashing  together. 
These  roclis,  from  the  threatening  appearance  which 
they  exhibited  to  the  terrified  sailors,  were  imagined 
to  float,  upon  the  waves,  and  when  any  thing  attempted 
to  pass  through,  they  dashed  together  with  such  quick- 
ness and  violence,  that,  according  to  the  description  of 
Homer, 

"  No  bird  of  aii-,  no  dove  of  swiftest  wing, 
That  bears  ambrosia  to  th'  ethereal  king, 
Shuns  the  dire  rocks,  — ■  in  vain  she  cuts  the  skies, 
The  dire  rocks  meet,  and  cruBh  her  as  she  flies," 

The  Argonauts,  however,  attempted  to  pass  through 
this  forbidden  strait    As  they  approached  it,  they  let 


loose  a  pigeon  with  a  determination  to  push  boldly  on 
if  the  bird  got  through  in  safety.  The  pigeon  escaped 
through  the  rocks  with  the  loss  of  its  tail.  The  Ar- 
gonauts, encouraged  by  this  success,  pulled  at  their 
oars  with  all  their  might,  and  being  favored  by  Juno, 
effected  the  passage,  although  the  collision  of  the 
rocks  carried  away  part  of  the  stera  of  their  vessel. 
From  this  time,  it  is  said,  the  Symplegades  remained 
fixed,  and  were  no  longer,  a  terror  to  navigators.  The 
Argonauts  crossed  the  Euxine  Sea  in  safety,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  River  Phasis,  in  Colchis. 

J3tes,  the  king  of  Colchis,  on  being  made  ac 
quainted  with  their  arrival  and  the  object  of  their  voy- 
age, offered  to  give  Jason  the  golden  fleece,  which 
hung  on  a  tree  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Mars,  on  the 
following  condition :  Tie  was  to  yoke  together  two 
bulls  which  had  brazen  hoofs,  and  breathed  flames  of 
fire,  plough  a  piece  of  land  with  them,  and  sow  part 
of  the  teeth  of  the  dragon  slain  by  Cadmus,  which  had 
the  property  of  producing  a  crop  of  armed  men.  Ja- 
son performed  this  difficult  task  by  the  help  of  the 
celebrated  sorceress  Medea,  daughter  of  jEtes,  who 
fell  in  love  with  hini.  Uut  notwithstanding  his  full 
accomplishment  of  llie  prescribed  labor,  jEtes  refused 
t<j  surrender  the  fleece.  Medea  placed  it  in  his  pos- 
session, and  escE^ped  with  him  to  Greece,  where  other 
adventures  befell  her,  which  liave  been  wrought  into 
the  fictions  of  the  Greek  poets. 

The  Argonautic  expedition  has  not  only  furnished  a 
copious  theme  for  poetry  and  romance,  but  it  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  critical  disquisition  as  an  histori- 
cal fact.  The  chronology  of  the  event  is  uncertain. 
Some  authors  fix  it  at  1263  B.  C,  others  at  939. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is,  that  it  was  an 
exploring  expedition  into  a  sea  very  little  known  to 
the  Greeks  of  that  age.  Such  an  adventure,  accord- 
ing to  the  manners  of  those  times,  could  not  have  dif- 
fered much  from  a  piratical  cruise.  Many  of  the 
ancient  writers  were  of  opinion  that  the  Colchian  gold 
mines  formed  the  great  object  of  attraction  in  this  un- 
dertaking. These  mines  were  believed  to  exist  among 
the  torrents  which  pour  down  the  sides  of  the  Cauca- 
sian Mountains.  The  gold  dust  was  supposed  to  have 
been  washed  down  by  the  torrents,  and  caught  by 
fleeces  of  wool  which  the  inhabitants  placed  among 
the  rocks.  The  accounts  of  these  gold-seeking  adven- 
turers, brought  from  a  strange  and  distant  country, 
were  afterwards  disguised  by  the  Greek  poets,  and 
embellished  with  stones  of  dragons,  bra/.en  bulls, 
dreadful  seas,  dangerous  passages,  and  such  perils  arid 
difficuities  as  commonly  attend  the  too  eager  search 
after  the  precious  metal.  PHny  and  Varro  were  of 
opinion  that  the  Argonauts  were  a  company  of  Greek 
merchants,  who  went  on  an  expedition  to  procure  a 
cargo  of  the  fine  wool  of  Colchis.  The  story  of  the 
Argonauts  forms  the  subject  of  an  epic  poem  in  Greek, 
written  by  Apollonlus  Rhodius,  of  Alexandria. 

Mtes,  is  supposed  to  have  been  king  of  Ihe  whole 
country.  But  after  his  death,  Colchis  was  divided 
into  several  small  kingdoms.  No  further  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  history  till  the  fourth  century  B.  C.,when 
Xenophon  informs  us  that  a  king  named  iEtes  reigned 
in  that  country.  JEies  was  probably  the  Colchian 
name  for  Hng^  as  Pharaoh  was  among  the  Egyptians. 
The  country  Vaa  subdued  by  Mithridates,  of  Pontus ; 
and  it  was  in  his  time  that  the  Romans  first  obtained 
a  knowledge  of  it.  In  the  reign  of  Tra.ian,  Colchis 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  empure.    During  the  fifth 
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sixth,  and  seventh  centuries,  this  country  was  the  the- 
atre of  frequent  wars  between  the  Byzantine  empe- 
rors and  the  kings  of  Persia.  The  Saracen  armies 
penetrated  into  Colchis  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centu- 
ries, but  the  conquerors  do  not  appear  to  have  held 
permanent  possession  of  the  country.  About  this  time 
the  king  of  Georgia  held  the  highest  rank  among  the 
Caucasian  chiefs;  but  his  power  was  overthrown  by 
the  Moguls  under  Zingis  Khan,  who  overran  all  these 
countries  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  made  them  tributary.  Tliis  did  not  prevent  them 
from  being  again  ravaged  by  the  Mogul  hordes  under 
Timour;  but  after  his  deatii,  Ihe  kings  of  Georgia  ex- 
pelled the  invaders,  and  resumed  their  power. 

From  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Caucasian  countries 
have  been  almost  constantly  a  field  of  contention  for 
the  Persians,  the  Turks,  and  the  Russians.  The  at- 
tempts of  the  latter  to  estabhsh  their  influence  in  this 
country  were  favored  by  the  identity  of  the  religion 
of  the  Georgians  and  the  Russians  ;  both  nations  being 
Christians  of  the  Greek  church.  The  Georgians  re- 
peatedly requested  the  assistance  of  the  Russitins 
against  the  encroachments  and  oppressions  of  the 
Mahometans  of  Persia.  In  1734,  Peter  the  .  Great 
took  ihe  command  of  an  expedition  against  Daghistan, 
in  Georgia,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  province 
of  Derbend.  This  expedhion  was  followed  by  a  treaty 
with  Shah  Tamasp  of  Persia,  who,  being  driven  from 
his  kingdom  by  the  Afghans,  ceded  to  Russia  the 
provinces  of  Daghistan,  Shirvan,  Ghilan,  Mazanderan, 
and  Aslcrabad,  on  condition  of  such  assistance  from 
Russia  as  would  enable  him  to  regain  his  throne.  The 
promised  assistance  was  never  given  ;  yet  the  Russians 
took  possession  of  the  ceded  territories,  and  retained 
them  till  1735,  when  they  were  restored,  by  the  empress 
Anne,  to  Nadir  Shah,  then  on  the  throne  of  Persia. 


CHAPTER  CXCIV. 

A.  D.  1735  to  1849. 

Revolutions  of  Georgia,  Mmgrelia,  and  Cir- 
cassia  —  Wars  of  ihe  Russians  and  Circas- 
sians —  Description  of  the  Circassians. 

By  a  treaty  between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1774, 
the  province  of  Mingrelia  was  allowed  to  retain  its 
independence.  It  comprised,  however,  but  a  small 
part  of  the  ancient  Colchis,  being  only  about  one 
hundred  miles  in  length  and  sixty  in  breadth.  Geor- 
gia was  about  this  time  under  the  dominion  of  a  native 
prince,  Heradius  7J.,who  maintained  the  independence 
of  Ills  crown,  but  being  constantly  engaged  in  war, 
he  judged  it  necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  to 
place  it  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  Accordingly, 
in  1783,  he  declared  himself  a  vassal  of  the  czar, 
who  guarantied  to  him  and  his  successors  the  posses- 
sion of  Georgia,  and  also  of  such  territories  as  might 
be  added  to  it  by  conquest.  Persia  was  at  tliat  time 
detracted  by  internal  wars,  and  could  not  assert  by 
arms  the  supremacy  which  she  claimed  over  this 
country ;  but  in  1795,  a  Persian  army,  under  Aga 
Mohammed  Khan,  overran  Georgia,  and  captured  and 
destroyed  Tiflis,  the  capital.  The  country,  after  this, 
was  involved  in  domestic  quarrels ;  and  in  1800  it  was 
formally  annexed  to  Russia.  A  few  years  afterward, 
lliat  power  took  possession  of  several  other  provinces 
on  the  Caspian  Sea ;  and  their  acquisition  was  con- 


firmed by  the  trealy  of  Gulistan,  concluded  in  1813 
between  Russia  and  Persia.  The  prmce  of  Imiret- 
ta,  in  Georgia^  who  had  become  a  vassal  of  Russia 
about  the  year  1800,  made  an  attempt  in  1810  to 

assert  his  independence,  but  was  unsuccessful  .;  he 
was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Turkey,  and  hu 
principality  was  converted  into  a  Rvissian  province 
During  the  subsequent  wars  which  Russia  has  carried 
on  against  Turkey  and  Persia,  llie  former  power  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  several  other  potty  states  in  the 
Caucasian  territory. 

The  Circassians  have  been  more  successful  than 
the  other  Caucasians  in  maintaining  their  independ- 
ence. Like  tiieir  neighbors,  !hey  suffered  from  the 
inroads  of  the  Saracens  and  Tartars,  and  at  one  pe- 
riod seem  to  have  been,  nominally  at  least,  under  the 
authority  of  Russia.  Afterwards  they  paid  tribute  to 
the  Tai'tar  Khans  of  the  Crimea ;  but  at  length  they 
took  up  arms  and.  threw  off  all  foreign  dominion. 
The  czar  of  Russia,  however,  persisted  in  maintain- 
ing his  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of  this  country.  In 
1827,  a  powerful  Russian  army  marched  into  the  re- 
gions of  the  Caucasus,  and  apparently  conquered  the 
whole  of  Circassia ;  but  this  conquest  could  not  be 
maintained.  The  mountain  recesses  affoi'ded  a  secure 
retreat  to  the  inhabitants  who  fled  before  Ihe  Russian 
armies,  and  rejected  all  proposals  to  submit  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  czar.  The  war  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  day,  yet  the  Circassians  are  still  unsub- 
dued. The  Russian  territories  almost  every  where 
border  upon  and  enclose  Circassia  ;  but  the  valor  of 
tlie  hardy  mountaineers,  and  Ihe  rapid  movements  of 
the  light  cavalry,  of  which  their  bands  are  composed, 
liave  set  at  defiance  all  the  military  skill  and  discipline 
of  the  Russian  armies. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  Caucasian  territory  owns 
the  sovereignty  of  Russia,  and  that  power  has  been 
engaged  unceasingly  in  the  endeavor  to  impose  her 
yoke  upon  the  rest.  ■  It  is  the  constant  study  also  of 
the  Russian  government  to  establish  throughout  this 
region  the  same  despotic  system  by  which  the  other 
provinces  of  the  empire  are  governed.  Many  circum- 
stances, however,  render  this  diificult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble. The  most  absolute  and  arbitrary  despot  must 
find  hjs  authority  weakened  in  a  countiy  of  inacces- 
sible cliffs  buried  in  snow,  and  wide-spread  plains 
traversed  by  wandering  shf.'plKM'ds.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  provided  the  Circassian  tribes,  nominally  subject 
to  Russia,  yield  a  certain  form  of  obedience,  or  even 
remain  peaceable,  they  suffer  little  disturbance  in  their 
domestic  alfairs,  whicii  are  regulated  ujion  principles 
very  different  from  those  which  prevail  among  the 
servile  Muscovite  nobles.  In  the  southern  districts, 
especially,  where  the  Russians  must  court  the  favor  of 
the  natives,  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their  frontier 
against  the  Peraians,  they  are  obliged  to  allow  them  thf 
unrestrained  exercise  of  their  national  propensities. 
The  same  proud,  aristocratic  notions,  and  the  same 
regard  for  the  distinction  of  birth,  reign  here  which  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  during  the  feudal  ages.  The  lower 
ranks,  who  till  the  ground,  and  perform  all  the  menial 
ofTices,  are  nearly  in  the  condition  of  serfs,  or  slaves. 
The  fighting  part  of  the  population  consists  chiefly  of  vol- 
untary  and  attaclied  va.ssals,  the  companions  in  peace, 
and  the  followers  in  war,  of  the  bead  of  their  tribes 

The  Oltoman  government  po.gsessed,  till  lately,some 
ports  and  districts  in  the  Caucasian  territory  on  the 
Black  Sea,  which  were  the  seat  of  a  considerable  com- 
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merce,  particdarly  in  slaves  and  Circassian  wines. 
These  possessions  enabled  the  Turks  to  foment  in- 
surrection among  the  rude  mountain  tribes.  These 
districts,  however,  having  been  ceded  to  Russia,  the 
Ottoman  power  may  be  considered  as  having  entirely 
ost  its  hold  of  the  Caucasian  territories.  In  all  the 
wide  region  round  the  Caspian  Sea,  Russia  holds  full 
military  occupation  of  the  commanding  positions. 
But  she  is  compelled  to  allow  to  all  the  natives,  not  in- 
deed any  solid  or  rational  liberty,  butthat  rude  and  proud 
independence,  which,  in  their  eyes,  is  still  more  precious. 


CoBtnmea  of  tbe  Circassians. 


The  most  distinguished  of  the  Caucasian  tribes  are 
tbe  Circassians.  They  do  not  Hve  in  cities  or  towns, 
the  habits  of  the  people  having  always  been  unfavor- 
able to  the  concenfration  of  a  great  number  of  houses 
or  of  inliabitants  on  one  spot.  They  occupy  small  vil- 
lages,whicbaro  frequently  removed  from  place  to  place. 
They  consist  of  eleven  tribes,  independent  of  one 
another,  and  governed  by  their  own  hereditary  princes 
and  nobility.  Their  internal  government  is  of  a  feu- 
dal character.  The  distinctions  of  rank  and  birth  are 
observed  among  them  with  great  care.  The  nobles 
are  called  uzdens  ;  they  attend  their  prince  or  sover- 
eign in  war,  but  exercise  a  dominion  almost  absolute 
over  their  own  vassals.  These  last  are  of  two  kinds  — 
bondmen,  who  cultivate  the  soil,  aiid  armed  retain- 
ers, who  follow  their  lord  to  battle.  The  nobles  lead 
thai  sort  of  life  which  is  usual  with  independent  chiefs, 
on  their  own  estmp.s,  nnd  surrounded  by  their  own 
vassals  —  in  feasting,  hunting,  and  jollity.  They  bestow 
especial  care  upon  their  horses,  and  regard  the  parent- 
age of  these  animals  as  aliTiost  equally  important  with 
their  own.  They  also  ta.ke  great  pride  in  fine  armor. 
They  wear  coats  of  mail  and  iielmets  of  polislied  steel, 
often  set  with  pearls  and  precious  stones  of  great 
value.  They  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  as  well  as  lire- 
arms.  Besides  the  ordinary  occupation  of  war  and 
predatory  excursions,  their  arms  are  employed  in 
enforcing  the  right  of  private  revenge,  which,  as  in 
all  barbarous  societies  where  no  other  mode  of  redress 
exists,  is  confided  to  the  sword  of  the  injured  person, 
or  his  friend.  With  these  habits  of  violence,  the  Circas- 
sian combines,  as  usual,  an  almost  romantic  hospitality. 

The  Circassians  have  been  long  celebrated  for  the 
perfection  of  their  physical  qualities.  The  men  are 
lall,  handsome  and  athletic.  The  fine  form  and  deli- 
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cate  complexion  of  the  females  are  famous  through- 
out the  East.  In  the  lofty  valleys  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
heat  of  the  sun  is  not  such  as  to  produce  those  dark 
tints  which  are  tbe  general  characteristics  of  the  Asi- 
atic skhi.  Tlie  daughters  of  all  above  the  rank  of 
slaves,  are  exempted  from  oppressive  and  degrading 
labor,  and  merely  occupy  themselves  in  sewing,  em- 
broidery, and  the  plaiting  of  straw.  Their  beauty 
seems,  also,  to  be  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of  all 
the  circumstances  which  tend  to  preserve  female 
charms.  The  face  is  carefully  shaded  from  the  son, 
and  they  are  fed  moderately  on  milk  and  pastry.  The 
arrangements  for  education  and  marriage  are  of  a 
very  peculiar  character,  being  founded  on  a  sort  of 
Spartan  apathy,  insensible  to  every  tender  and  domes- 
tic tie.  The  husband  and  wife  live  separate  from  each 
other,  and  never  meet,  except  by  stealth,  till  after 
the  birth  of  their  first  child^  The  husband  regards  it 
as  an  insult  if  his  wife  is  even  named  in  his  presence. 
The  child,  when  born,  is  not  reared  in  the  house,  or 
under  the  eye  of  the  parents.  At  the  age  of  three  or 
four,  some  friendly  nobleman  receives  it,  and  takes 
care  of  Its  education.  Under  their  patron,  the  boys 
are  trained  to  all  manly  exercises,  and  the  females 
to  those  occupations  which  belong  to  their  sex,  till 
the  former  are  ready  to  take  the  field,  and  the  latter 
to  receive  their  husbands which  the  foster-father  is 
bound  to  provide.  Till  this  time,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  see  their  parents. 

The  Circassians  sell  their  children  without  scruple 
to  the  Turks  and  Persians,  especially  their  daughters, 
who  leave  their  homes  without  reluctance,  in  the  liope 
of  being  admitted  into  the  harem  of  tbe  sultan  of 
Turkey  or  Persia.  Their  thoughts  are  occupied  with 
tbe  tales  they  have  heard  of  the  splendor  of  tbe 
Eastern  palaces,  and  the  fine  clothes,  jewels,  and  lux- 
urious life  which  await  them  in  distant  regions. 

Not  only  do  the  females,  who  are  sold  for  wives  in 
this  manner,  leave  their  country  and  relatives  without 
a  sigh,  but  even  their  mothere  are  said  to  take  pleasure 
in  the  hopes  of  the  splendid  advancement  of  their 
daughters. 

The  general  characteristics  of  I  he  Caucasian  high- 
landers,  are  a  strong  love  of  independence,  united 
with  predatory  habits.  Robbeiy  is  considered  as  the 
most  honorable  exploit  of  a  free-born  man,  and  the 
greatest  reproach  that  a  Circassian  girl  can  make  to  a 
young  fellow  is,  "  You  have  not  been  able  even  to 
steal  a  cow."  In  religion,  there  is  much  diversity. 
Many  of  the  tribes  have  been  converted  to  Mahomet- 
anism,  but  the  greater  part  of  tliem  may  be  called 
idolaters,  as  they  frequently  worsiiip  some  inanimate 
object.  It  is  very  remarkable  tliattiie  propliet  Elijah  is 
a  particular  object  of  adoration  among  all  the  Cauca- 
sian tribes,  both  Mahometan  and  pagan.  There  are 
caverns  in  the  mountains  consecraled  to  this  prophet, 
where  the  inhabitants  assemble  on  certain  days  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  him.  If  a  person  is  killed  by  lightning 
tbe  highlanders  say  he  was  killed  by  the  prophet  Eli- 
jah, and  regard  it  as  a  great  blessing  to  him.  The 
burial  of  such  a  person  is  accompanied  by  rejoicings, 
in  which  his  relatives  sing  and  dance.  The  attempts 
made  by  the  Russian  government  to  civilize  the  Cau- 
casian highlanders  have  generally  proved  abortive. 
There  are  many  instances  of  individuals  belonging  to 
these  tribes,  who  have  been  educated  in  Russia,  and 
risen  to  a  high  rank  in  military  service,  but  have 
nevertheless,  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  aban 
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doned  the  European  mode  of  life  for  the  manners 
and  customs  of  their  ancestors.  The  Circassians  pro- 
fess Mahometanism,  but  are  not  very  rigid  observers 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Koran.    The  Mingrelians  call 

themselves  Christians,  but  their  religion  is  little  more 
lhan  ceremony.  The  Georgians  are  also  Christians 
by  profession.  They  builrl  churches  on  the  tops  of 
mountains,  in  almost  inaccessible  spots,  and  then  leave 
them  to  the  birds  and  the  influence  of  the  seasons. 
They  salute  them  in  passing  by,  at  three  or  four 
leagues'  distance,  but  hardly  ever  go  near  them. 

The  largest  city  in  the  Caucasian  countries  is  Tiflis, 
the  capital  of  Georgia.  It  is  boldly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  River  Kur.  It  was  founded  in  the 
eleventh  century,  but  does  not  exhibit  any  architec- 


tural beauty,  being  a  coUcotion  of  low,  flat-roofed 
dwellings,  built  of  dun-colored  brick,  with  small  doora 
and  paper  windows.  It  contains,  however,  some 
handsome  churches,  and  an  old  citadel,  which,  from 
its  lofty  situation,  presents  a  grand  and  imposing  mass 
of  ruins.  Tiflis  is  famous  for  iis  batlis,  w  bich  are 
formed  from  warm  streams  descending  from  tlie 
neighboring  liiils.  The  Russians  make  fiiis  citv  tlieir 
head-quarters,  and  maintain  here  a  large  military  force, 
which  is  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  popu- 
lation is  about  fifteen  thousand.  The  other  towns  in 
Georgia  are  Signokh,  Telav,  Goree,  and  Elizabethpol 
each  containing  three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants. 
Circassia  has  no  towns,  and  Mingrelia  only  a  few  O- 
the  smaller  size. 


Parthian  Soldieca  retreating  and  iiaiassiii);  an  Enemy. 


CHAPTEE,  CXCV. 

500  to  53  B.  C. 

Rise  of  the  Parthian  Bi/ipv-e —  T^he  Arsacides 

—  Invasion   of  Crassus. 

Partiiia  was  originally  the  name  given  to  a  prov- 
'incc  in  the  north-easlern  part  of  the  great  Persian 
empire.  At  a  lute  date,  it  was  the  designation  of  an 
extensive  monarchy,  which  comprised  many  territories 
in  addition  to  Parthia  Proper.*  This  vnonarchy,  in  the 
lieight  of  its  power,  extended  from  the  Oxus  to  the 

*  What  precise  portion  of  territory  constituted  Parthia 
Proper,  it  is  not  easy  to  learn  fi-om  the  ancient  witcrs.  Some 

geographers  make  this  country  the  same  with  the  modern 
Khorasan  ;  others  identify  it  witli  the  more  northern  region 
of  Bucharia,  or  Bokhara.  We  are  told  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Parthians  were  formerly  called  Karduchi,  according  to  which 
it  might  soem  that- they  were  the  progenitors  of  the  modern 
inhabitants  of  Kqordistan.  Almost  all  writers,  however, 
agree  in  describing  the  Parthians  as  originally  Scythians. 


Euphrates,  and  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Arabian 
Sea.  The  original  Parthia  has  generally  been  do 
scribed  as  bounded  north  by  Hyrcania,  east  by  Aria 

south  by  Carmania,  and  west  by  Media  :  on  a!l  sides 
it  was  surrounded  by  mountains.    It  is  represented 
as  generally  a  level  country,  well   adapted  to  the 
breeding  and  use  of  horses.   Hence  tlie  Parthian  caval 
ry  were  very  formidable  to  the  armies  of  their  enemies. 

The  country  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
first  peopled  by  the  Phetri,  or  Pathri,  a  tribe  often 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  The  ancestry  of  this  race 
has  been  traced  to  Pathrusim,  the  son  of  Mizraim. 

or  Tartairs.  The  name  of  Parthia  is  unknown  to  the  Asi- 
atic writers.  In  the  language  of  the  Micient  Scythians,  it  is 
said  to  moan  exiles.  Others  derive  th6  name  ivo\nparasc.had, 
that  is,  lowkmds,  which  designation  characterizes  tluiir  origi- 
nal country  on  the  south-east  shore  of  the  Caspian.  Tlwi 
name  is  still  used  to  denote  this  region,  as  well  as  a  woril 
signifying  highlands,  to  denote  the  contiguous  clevatei' 
region  farther  back  itaia.  the  ahore. 
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The  early  history  of  the  Parthians,  however,  is  equal- 
ly obscure  with  that  of  their'  meighbors.  When  first 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  they  were  a.  hardy 
and  warlike  race,  and  were  believed  to  be  of  Scyth- 
ian origin.  They  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  skilful  horsemen  and  archers  in  the  world. 
They  fought  only  on  horseback,  and  shot  their  arrows 
with  unerring  precision,  even  at  full  gallop,  and  with 
equal  effect,  whether  advancing  or  retreating  ;  so  that 
ihcir  flight  was  as  dangerous  to  an  enemy  as  their 
;ittaek.  They  retained  this  character  down  to  a  veiy 
late  period. 

The  first  historical  fact  known  of  the  Parthians  is, 
that  they  were  subject  to  the  Medcs.  They  next  felt 
under  the  Persian  dominion,  and  then  were  conquered 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  At  his  death,  and  the  divis- 
ion of  his  great  empire,  Parthia  fell  to  the  share  of 
Seleucus  Nicator,  and  was  ruled  by  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors till  the  reign  of  Antiochus,  anrnamed  Tkeos, 
king  of  Syria,  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  before 
Christ,  when  the  independence  of  Parthia  was  asserted 
by  Arsaces^  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  country,  who  head- 
ed an  insiiiTecfion,  and  put  tlie  governor  to  death. 
The  head  of  the  Parthian  tribes  supported  Arsaces  in 
this  undertaking,  and  formed  a  government  similar  to 
ihe  feudal  aristocracy  of  Europe  during  the  middle  ages. 
Arsaces  was  crowned  king  of  Parthia,  (B.  C.  256.) 
He  possessed,  however,  little  more  than  a  nominal 
authority,  and  the  crown  was  elective,  with  the  rcstric- 
lion  that  the  king  should  always  be  chosen  from  the 
family  of  Arsaces.  The  anniversary  of  the  Parthian 
independence  was  celebrated  yearly  by  the  people 
with  extraordinary  fcslivitles. 

Seleucus  Callinicus,  who  succeeded  Antiochus  on 
the  throne  of  Syria,  attempted  to  quell  the  rebel- 
lion of  the  Parthians,  but  was  defeated  and  taken  pris- 
oner by  Ai'saces,  and  finally  died  in  captivity.  The 
latter,  being  now  firmly  established  in  his  dominiojis, 
reduced  Hyrcania  and  some  other  territories  under 
his  power,  but  was  at  length  killed  in  battle  with  the 
Cappadocians.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Arsa- 
r.e.s  7J.,who  invaded  Media,  and  subdued  that  country, 
while  Antiochus  the  Great,  its  sovereign,  was  engaged 
in  war  with  Egypt.  This  conquest,  l}owever,  was  soon 
lost,  and  the  two  monai'chs  concluded  a  treaty,  by 
which  Arsaces  was  secured  in  ihe  possession  of  Par- 
thia and  llyrcania,  and  bound  himself  to  assist  Antio- 
chus m  his  wars  with  other  nations, 

Arsaces  II.  was  succeeded  by  Ills  son  Priapathis, 
who  reigned  nfteen  years,  and  left  the  crown  to  his 
son  Pliraates.  This  monarch  conquered  the  Mardi,  a 
tribe  which  had  never  submitted  to  the  arms  of  any 
one  but  Alexander  the  Great.  Milhridates  next  be- 
came king  of  Parthia,  and  extended  his  sway  over  the 
Bactrians,  Medes,  Pereians,  Elymceans,  and  other 
nations  in  the  East.  Demetrius  Nicator,  who  then 
reigned  in  Syria,  endeavored  to  recover  these  prov- 
inces ;  but  his  armies  were  defeated,  and  he  was  taken 
prisoner.  Mithridates  followed  up  his  advantages,  by 
.onquering  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  so  that  all 
;le  provinces  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Gan- 
ges acknowledged  his  power.  He  died  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  the  throne  to  his 
son,  Pliraates  II. 

This  prince  was  scarcely  settled  in  bis  authority, 
when  ttie  Syrian  king  Antiochus  Sidetes  marched 
against  him  with  a  large  army,  and  defeated  him  in 
three  battles.    The  conquests  of  Mithridates  were  all 


lost,  and  the  Parthian  kingdom  was  reduced  to  its 
original  limits.  The  good  fortune  of  Antiochus,  how- 
ever, did  not  continue  long.  His  enormous  army,  of 
four  hundred  thousand  men,  being  obliged  to  separate 
into  various  bodies,  the  inhabitants  seized  this  oecnsioii 
to  rise  against  them.  This  was  done  so  successfully 
that,  it  is  said,  the  whole  Syrian  army  was  massacred 
in  a  single  day,  scarcely  an  individual  escaping  to 
carry  home  the  news  of  the  disaster. 

Phi'aates  was  succeeded  by  liis  uncle,  Arlahnimn, 
who  was  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Scylliians.  Faco- 
rus  I,  succeeded  him,  and  was  tlio  first  Parthian 
monarch  who  entered  into  any  connection  with  ihe 
Romans.  During  the  early  part  of  tlicir  Independent 
dominion,  the  Parthians  had  been  chiefly  occupied  by 
wars  with  the  Eastern  nomad  tribes,  wbich  the  fall  of 
the  Bactrian  kingdom  had  set  at  liberty  lo  attack  the 
rich  provinces  of  Southern  Asia.  These  hordes<  were 
either  subdued  or  incorporated  with  the  Parthian  mon- 
archy. Scarcely  had  this  danger  been  averted,  when 
the  Romans,  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  Par- 
thians by  conquering  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus, 
prepared  to  contend  with  them  for  the  dominion  of 
Asia. 

Pliraates  III.,  of  Parthia,  took  under  his  protection 

Tigranes,  the  son  of  Tigranes  the  Great,  king  of 
Armenia,  who  was  then  at  war  with  the  Romans.  Ho 
gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  marched  wilh 
an  army,  to  place  him  on  tlie  throne  of  Armenia. 
But  on  the  apjiroach  of  the  Romans,  with  Pompey  at 
their  head,  he  retreated,  and  soon  after  eniered  into  a 
treaty  with  that  general.  Phraates  was  murdered  bj 
his  sons,  Mithridates  and  Orodes,  and  the  former  soon 
fell  by  his  brother's  hand,  leaving  Orodes  sole 
master  of  the  Parthian  empire.  In  1he  reign  of  this 
monarch  happened  tlie  memomble  war  wllli  the  Eo- 
mans.  The  whole  Roman  empire  had  been  divided 
between  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus,  and  the  eastern 
provinces  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  last.  No  sooner  was 
Crassus  invested  with  this  authority,  than  he  resolved 
to  invade  Parthia,  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  himself 
with  the  spoils  of  the  inhabitants,  who  were  reputed  to 
be  very  wealthy. 

This  design  of  Crassus  was  strongly  opposed  by 
many  of  his  friends  at  Rome,  for  the  Parthiuns  were 
then  at  peace  with  the  Romans,  and  had  strictly  kept 
the  treaty  which  had  been  made  between  the  two 
nations.  The  passion  of  avarice,  however,  was  so 
strong  with  the  Roman  triumvir,  that  nothing  could 
dissuade  him  from  his  purpose.  He  left  Rome  wilh 
a  great  armament,  (B.  (1  55,)  and  proceeded  through 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  to  Syria.  He  crossed  tlie 
Euphrates,  and  began  to  ravage  Mesopotamia.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Greek  towns  in  that  quarter  surrendered  lo 
him  without  delay  ;  but  inslcad  of  pushing  jils  advan- 
tages he  returned  to  Syria  to  winter,  thus  giving  tlio 
Parthians  time  to  collect  their  forces. 


CHAPTER  CXCYI. 

63  B.  C.  to  A.  S  SO. 

Defeat  of  Crassus- — Parthian  Conquests. 

Ciassus  passed  the  winter  in  amassing  treasure 
from  all  quarters.  A  Parthian  embassy  was  sent  to 
complain  of  his  acts  of  aggression,  to  which  Cras- 
sos  made  a  boastful  reply,  that  he  would    give  his' 
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answer  in  Seloucia."  This  was  a  suburb  of  Ctesiphon, 
the  capital  of  the  Parthian  empire.  The  chief  of  the 
envoys  smiled  contemptuously,  and,  showing  the  palm 
of  liis  hand,  said,  Crassus,  hairs  will  grow  there  be- 
fore you  see  Scleucia."  The  presumptuous  Roman, 
however,  was  delormined  to  pursue  his  design  of  con- 
quest. His  soldiers,  when  Uicy  learned  the  strength 
of  the  enemy  and  their  manner  of  fighting,  were 
dLspirited.  The  soothsayers  announced  evil  signs  in 
the  victims ;  many  of  the  confidential  officers  of  Cras- 
tfUH  advised  hiin  to  |>ause,  but  in  vain. 

The  army  began  Its  march  toward  Parthia.  One 
of  the  allies  of  Crassus,  the  Armenian  prince  Arta- 
bazus,  advised  him  to  take  tlie  route  of  Armenia, 
which  was  a  hilly  oounti-y,  and  unfavorable  to  cavalry, 
in  which  th^  mam  strength  of  the  Parthians  lay  ;  but 
the  infatuated  leader  wiis  deaf  to  all  advice.  At  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates,  a  dreadful  tempest  affrighted 
the  army.  The  thunder  roared,  the  lightning  flashed, 
and  other  ominous  signs  Btrnck  terror  to  the  heart  of 
the  superstitious  Romans;  but  Crassus  continued  liis 
marcii.  An  Aral*  chief  assured  him  that  the  Parthians 
wore  collecting  all  their  valualjle  property,  with  the 
design  of  taking  refuge  in  Hyvcania  and  Scythia;  he, 
therefore,  advistsd  him  to  push  on  witiiout  delay.  This 
wa^^  a  stratagem  to  lead  the  Romans  to  their  rum ; 
and  it  took  full  effect. 

Crassus  had  been  advised  by  the  experienced  officers 
in  his  army  to  keep  along  by  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, where  a  supply  of  water  would  always  be  at 
hand  ;  but  instead  of  following  this  prudent  counsel,  he 
trusted  to  the  perfidious  Arab,  and,  striking  off"  from 
-the  river  entered  upon  the  wide  plain  of  Mesopotamia. 
The  Arab  led  him  on  ;  and  when  he  had  reached  tiie 
spot  which  had  been  agreed  upon  between  him  and 
the  Partnians,  he  left  the  Romans  to  their  fate.  The 
ireacnerj-  of  the  Arab  soon  began  to  be  evident.  A 
scoutmg  party  of  Roman  horse  fell  in  with  the  enemy, 
and  were  nearly  all  killed.  This  intelligiMice  per- 
plexed Crassus;  but  he  continued  his  march,  drawing 
up  his  uifuntry  in  a  square,  with  the  cavalry  on  the 
flanks.  The  enemy  soon  came  in  sight ;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  kept  out  of  view  of  the  Romans  ; 
and  those  wiio  were  scieii  had  their  arms  covered,  so 
as  not  to  exliibit  the  appearance  of  warriors. 

While  the  Romans  were  in  suspense  at  tiiis  sight, 
on  a  sudden  the  Parthians  sounded  *he  war  charge  on 
their  numerous  kettle-drums  ;  and  wheii  "^bey  imagined 
this  unusual  alarm  had  struck  terror  into  :hf'  hf^arts  of 
their  enemy,  they  flung  off  their  coverings,  and  appeared 
glittering  in  helms  and  corselets  of  steel ;  then,  pouring 
in  long  files  round  tlie  solid  mass  of  the  Romans,  they 
discharged  showers  of  arrows  upon  liiera,  numerous 
camels  being  at  hand  laden  with  these  weapons.  The 
Roman  skirmishers  attempted  in  vain  to  drive  them 
ofT.  Crassus  then  dii-ected  his  son  to  charge  with  his 
cavalry  and  light  troops.  The  crafty  Parthians,  feign- 
ing a  flight,  drew  ihem  away,  and  when  they  were  at  a 
sufficienl  distance  from  the  main  army,  tm-ned  and 
assailed  ihem.  They  rode  round  and  round  the  Ro- 
mans, raising  such  a  dust  that  tliey  could  not  see  to 
defend  Ihemsolves,  Great  numbers  were  killed  ;  but 
at  length  young  Crassus,  with  a  part  of  his  cavalry, 
broke  through  the  enemy,  and  reached  a  rising  ground. 
But  here  he  was  again  surrounded  by  the  Parthians ; 
and  finding  it  impossible  to  escape,  he  made  his  shield- 
bearer  kill  him.  The  Parthians  cut  off  his  head,  and 
set  it  on  tl  e  point  of  a  spear. 


Crassus  was  advancing  to  the  relief  of  his  son,  when 
the  roiling  of  the  Parthian  drums  was  heard,  and  he 
saw  them  in  possession  of  the  head  of  his  unfovtunate 
son.  This  sight  completely  dispirited  the  Romans  ; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  retreat  that  night.  The  wailing 
of  the  sick  and  wounded,  who  were  left  behind,  in- 
formed the  Parthians  of  what  had  taken  place ;  but  as 
it  was  not  tlieir  custom  to  fight  in  the  dark,  they  re- 
mained quiet  till  morning.  They  then  took  possession 
of  the  deserted  camp  of  the  Romans,  slaughtered  four 
thousand  men  whom  they  found  there,  and,  pursuing 
the  army,  cut  off  the  stragglers.  The  Romans  reached 
the  town  of  Carrhce,  where  they  had  a  garrison.  Here 
the  Parthian  commander  detained  them  by  a  pretended 
negotiation  for  peace ;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  he 
was  deceiving  them,  and  the  retreat  was  continued. 
The  Romans  were  compelled  to  separate  ;  and  the 
party  of  Crassus,  led  astray  by  a  treacherous  guide 
became  entangled  in  a  place  full  of  marshes  and 
ditches.  Here  Crassus  finally  fell  into  lhe  hands  of 
the  Parthians,  who  at  first  pretended  to  treat  him  with 
respect,  and  brought  a  horse  for  him  to  mount.  But 
they  soon  Iregan  to  handle  him  roughly ;  and  when  he 
resisted,  they  killed  him  on  the  spot,  (B.  C.  5i{.) 

The  head  and  right  hand  of  Crassus  were  cut  off ; 
and  it  is  said  that  the  Partiilans,  in  mockery  of  l!io 
avarice  which  had  Induced  him  to  make  war  upon 
them,  poured  melted  gold  down  his  throat.  The  Ro- 
mans lost  in  this  unjust  and  ill-fated  expedition  thirty 
thousand  men,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  were  killed 
and  ten  thousand  made  prisoners.  This  was  the  most 
mortifying  disaster  which  had  attended  the  Roman 
arms  for  many  years. 

The  victory  over  the  Romans  vcas  gained  by  the 
generalship  of  an  officer  called  by  the  Greek  and  Latir' 
writers  Surenas,  tliough  this  appears  to  be  a  word 
signifying,  in  the  Parthian  language,  commander-in- 
chief.  So  distinguished  an  exploit  acquired  for  this 
officer  great  popularity  among  his  eountiymen ;  and 
Orodes,  jealous  of  his  influence,  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death.  Pacorus,  the  king's  favorite  son,  was  then 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  agreeably  to  his 
father's  directions,  invaded  Syria  ;  but  he  was  defeated 
and  driven  out  of  tliat  country  by  Cicero  and  Cassius, 
the  Roman  commanders,  who  had  survived  the  over- 
throw of  Crassus.  We  find  no  mention  of  the  Parthi- 
ans in  history,  from  this  period  till  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war  between  Cajsar  and  Pompey,  when  the 
latter  sent  ambassadors  to  solicit  the  aid  of  that  nation 
against  his  rival.  Orodes  offered  to  grant  this  on  con- 
dition that  Syria  should  be  delivered  up  to  him ;  but 
Pompey  would  not  consent  to  this.  Julius  CcBsar  is 
said  to  have  meditated  a  war  agahast  the  Parthians ; 
but  his  death  delivered  them  from  this  danger.  6ut 
not  long  afler  this,  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Roman 
empire,  being  grievously  oppressed  by.  Mark  Antony 
rose  up  in  arms,  and  having  killed  the  tax-gatherer, 
they  invited  the  Parthians  to  join  them,  and  drive  out 
the  Ramans.  They  very  readily  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, and  crossed  the  Euphrates  with  a  powerful  army, 
under  the  command  of  Pacorus  and  Labienus,  a  Ro- 
man general  of  Pompey's  party. 

At  first,  this  undertaking  met  with  great  success. 
The  Parthians  overran  all  Asia  Minor,  Phcenicia, 
Syria,  and  Judea.  But  they  did  not  long  enjoy  their 
conquests,  being  completely  overthrown  by  Veutidiua, 
a  general  of  Mark  Antony.  Pacorus  was  killed,  and 
Orodes,  distracted  with  grief,  appointed  Phraates^  tho 
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eldest,  bul  (iiost  profligate  of  a([  his  sons,  lo  succeed 
him  in  tiie  kingdom,  admitting  him,  at  Ihc  same 
^ime,  to  a  share  of  the  sovereign  Mutliority  during  his 
lifetime.  The  unnatural  son,, not  satisfied  witli  half 
the  royal  power,  seized  the  other  half  by  murdering 
his  father.  His  reign  was  marked  by  great  CTuelty; 
and  he  put  to  death  many  of  the  nobility  and  the  royal 
family,  not  sparing  even  liis  own  son,  lest  the  discon- 
tented Parthians  should  place  him  on  the  throne. 

This  bloodthirsty  monarch  carried  on  a  successful 
war  against  Mai'k  Antony.  After  the  acce^ion  of 
Augustus  to  power,  Phraates  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  him,  and  restored  all  the  captives  and 
Roman  standards  wliich  had  been  taken  in  the  wars  of 
Crassus  and  Aniony.  He  sent  four  of  his  sons,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  as  hostages  to  Rome ;  his 
otlier  son,  Phraatrus,  remaining  with  him.  The  wife 
of  the  latter  poisoned  the  king  in  order  to  place  her 
husband  on  the  throne.  The  Parthians,  detesting  the 
author  of  this  horrible  crime,  rose  in  insurreclion,  and 
drove  Phitiatrus  into  banishment,  where  he  died.  The 
reigns  immediately  following  were  of  short  duration. 
Artahanvs,  one  of  the  race  of  the  Avsacid;e,  who  ruled 
in  Media,  was  called  to  the  Parthian^  throne.  His 
cruelty  rendered  him  odious  to  his  subjects,  and  atforded 
an  opportunity  to  the  Roman  Emperor,  Tiberius,  of 
placing  on  the  throne  Tiridates,  who  was  disposed  to 
be  more  devoted  to  the  Uoman  interests.  But  Arta- 
banus  afterward  regained  his  crown,  and  from  the 
period  of  his  restoration  he  governed  with  great  equity ; 
so  that,  after  a  roign  of  thirty  yeara,  he  died  much  re- 
gi'etted  by  his  subjects. 


CHAPTER  CXCTII. 

A.  B.  50  to  2S8. 

Decline  and  Pall  of  the  Parthian  Ernpire  — 
Government — Military  Strength,  ^c. 

After  this,  Parthia  was  distracted  with  civil  wars 
till  A.  D.  50,  when  Vnhgeses^  the  son  of  Gortarzes,  a 
former  king,  established  himself  firmly  on  the  throne. 
He  Carrie^  on  ware  against  the  Romans,  but  with  very 
indifferent  success,  and,  at  last,  gladly  consented  to 
a  renewal  of  the  former  treaties ,  with  that  powerful 
people.  From  this  time,  the  Parthian  history  affords 
nothing  remarkable  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Trajan,  when  Chosrocs,  king  of  Parthia,  broke  the 
treaty  with  Rome,  by  expelling  the  king  of  Armenia 
from  that  country,  and  placing  his  own  son  upon  the 
throne.  Trajan,  who  was  glad  of  any  plausible  pre- 
tence for  quarrelling  with  the  Parthians,  marched,  with 
a  strong  army,  into  the  East.  His  arrival  in  Armenia 
was  so  sudden  and  inicxpectcd,  that  he  reduced  almost 
ill  the  country  without  opposition,  and  took  the  new 
king  prisoner.  He  then  invaded  Mesopotamia,  and 
•nade  himself  master  of  that  rich  territory,  which  had 
never  befce  been  subject  to  Rome.  Having  thus 
gained  possession  of  all  the  most  valuable  provinces 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  perceiving  that  he  could 
□ot  preserve  his  conque"^"  without  great  expense  and 
hazard,  at  such  a  distance  from  Italy,  he  appointed 
Parthanaspofes,  one  of  the  royal  family  of  Parthia, 
iing  .of  that  country,  making  it  tributary  to  Rome. 
But,  on  the  death  of  Trajan,  the  Parthians  revolted, 
hiiVit  out  the  king,  and  recalled  Chosroea.  who  had 
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fled  into  Hyrcania.  The  emperor  Adrian,  who  was 
then  in  the  East,  deemed  h  imprudent  lo  engage  in  a 
new  war  with  the  Parthians,  and  contented  himself 
with  making  the  Euphrates  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Roman  empire. 

After  a  long  reign,  Chosroes  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Vologeses  II.,  who  immediately 
invaded  Armenia  and  Syria.  The  Roman  emperor 
Verus  marched  with  an  army  into  Syria,  e.xpelled  the 
Parthians  from  that  country,  and,  after  a  war  of  four 
years,  reconquered  ail  the  provinces  which  had  before 
submitted  to  Trajan.  Revolts  and  wars  followed  at 
intervals.  The  emperor  Severus  captured  Ctesiphon 
by  assault,  and  seized  the  king's  treasures,  with  his  | 
wives  and  children.  But  he  had  no  sooner  recrossed 
the  Eu[)hrates,  than  Vologeses  recovered  all  bis  lost 
|irovinces  except  iVlcso|)olamia.  These  wars  were 
very  expensive  to  the  Romans,  and  jiroduced  them  no 
substantial  advantage  ;  for  the  inliabilanls  of  the  terri- 
tories which  they  conquered  were  strongly  attached 
to  the  family  of  Araaces,  and  never  failed  to  return  to 
their  ancient  obedience  as  soon  as  the  Roman  armies 
were  withdrawn. 

The  emperor  Caracalla,  whose  name  is  infamous  w 
Roman  history,  desirous  oi"  signalizing  himself  by  some 
memorable  exploit  against  the  Parthians,  sent  a  solemn 
embassy  to  Artabanus  IV.,  desiring  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  Par'hian  king  was  pleased  with  this 
proposal,  trusting  that  such  a  connection  would  cement 
a  lasting  peace  between  the  two  powers.  He  there- 
fore received  the  ambassadors  with  all  possible  marks 
of  honor,  and  readily  signified  his  desire  for  the  alli- 
ance. 

Caracalla,  finding  the  Parthians  totally  unsuspicious 
of  his  treacherous  design,  sent  a  second  embassy  tn 
the  king,  acquainting  him  of  his  intention  to  come  in 
person,  and  solemnize  the  nuptials.  Artabanus  went 
to  meet  him,  attended  by  the  chief  of  the  Parthian 
nobility,  and  his  best  troops,  all  unarmed,  and  arrayed 
in  the  most  splendid  habits.  This  peaceable  train  no 
sooner  approached  the  Roman  army,  than  the  soldiere, 
on  a  given  signal,  fell  upon  the  king's  retinue,  and 
made  a  most  terrible  slaughter  of  the  unarmed  multi- 
tude, Artabanus  himself  escaping  with  great  difficulty. 
The  treacherous  Curacalla,  having  gained,  by  this 
exploit,  a  great  booty,  and,  as  he  thought,  no  less  glory 
wrote  a  lung  and  boasting  letter  to  the  senate,  assum 
ing  the  title  of  Partliicus  for  this  infamous  act,  as  he 
had  before  taken  that  of  Germanieus,  for  massacring 
in  a  similar  manner,  some  of  the  German  nobllltv. 

Artabanus  resolved  to  make  the  Romans  pay  dear 
for  their  Inhuman  treachery.  He  raised  the  most 
numerous  army  that  had  ever  been  known  in  Parthia, 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  entered  Syria,  and  wasted 
every  thing  with  fire  and  sword.  Caracalla  had  been 
put  to  death  by  the  Romans  before  this  invasion,  and 
Macrinus,  who  succeeded  him,  Tnarcbed  against  the 
Parthians  with  a  strong  force.  A  furious  battle  wns 
fought,  (A.  D.  217,)  which  lasted  two  days,  at  the  end 
of  which  both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  Upwards  ol 
forty  thousand  men  were  killed,  and  the  battle  would 
have  been  renewed, with  additional  slaughter;  but  the 
Roman  general,  knowing  that  the  animosity  of  the 
Parthians  was  directed  against  Caracalla  in  person, 
sent  information  to  them  that  he  was  assassinated. 
This  put  a  stop  to  hostilities,  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
followed.  The  military  strength  of  the  Parthian  empire  ; 
was  broken  by  this  war,  for  the  flower  of  the  army  I 
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bad  fallen.  This  gave  tlie  Persians  a  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  revolt. 

The  Arsacidai  liad  never  gained  tlie  affection  of 
their  Persifm  subjecta  .  and,  after  the  lapse  of  four  cen- 
turies, the  Parthians  and  Persians  had  not  amalga- 
mated, but  the  former  continued  to  be  an  army  of 
nccnpa'Jon,  separated  by  habits,  prejudicGs,  and  feel- 
ings, fi-otn  the  great  body  of  the  nation.  At  length, 
Ardesliir  Rabnguii,  called,  by  the  Greeks,  Ai'tnxcrxes, 
a  native  Persian,  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Sassan, 
who  claimed  a  descent  from  the  aocient  line  of  Cyrus 
and  Giamschid,  raised  the  national  standard  of  Persia, 
and  drove  the  Parthians  into  the  northern  mountains 
and  deserts,  (A.  D,  326.) 

After  Christianity  had  begun  to  spread, -its  progress 
was  tolerated,  if  not  encauraget!  in  a  direct  manner, 
by  the  Parl'^jan  monarc'i-.,  who  liberally  aiPorded  shel- 
ter to  Cin-isiians  flying  from  the  per.seeutions  of  the 
pagans,  antl  from  tiiose  of  their  brethren  who  belonged 
to  a  different  sect.  But,  after  the  Parthians  were  ex- 
pelled from  Persia,  the  religion  of  Zoroaster  was 
restored,  the  progress  of  Christianity  eastward  was 
checked,  and  it  was  thrown  back  on  the  western 
world,  leaving,  unfortunately,  too  many  marks  of  its 
having  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  Oriental 
mysticism  and  supei'stition. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  Parthian  empire.  But  the 
fall  of  the  imperial  branch  did  not  immediately  involve 
that  of  the  others.  The  ruling  chiefs  of  Bactriana, 
Soythia,  and  Armenia,  requested  aid  from  the  Romans 
against  Ardeship;  but  their  strength,  already  on  the 
decline,  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  rising  power  of 
Persia ;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
two  f<irmer  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  the  White 
Huns  of  Sogdiana.  The  Armenian  monarchs  main- 
tained theinsolves  somewhat  longer;  their  reign  ter- 
minated A.  D.  428 ;  but  the  family  continued  to  exist 
in  Persia,  where  a  branch  of  tbem  once  more  attained 
to  sovereign  power  under  the  title  of  tlie  Savianees. 

The  Parthian  empire  was,  in  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, one  of  the  most  powerful  of  ah  the  Eastern 
monarchies.  The  ancient  geographers  mention  a 
great  number  of  cities  in  this  empire.  Ptolemy  reck- 
ons twenty-five.  Parthia  Proper,  however,  seems  to 
have  had  but  one  large  city,  named  Her.atompy/os, 
from  its  hundred  gales.  It  was  a  splendid  place,  and, 
for  some  time,  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Afterward 
Ctesiphon  became  the  winter  and  Ecbatana  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  Parthian  monarchs. 

This  empire  was  a  sort  of  feudal  monarchy,  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  kingdoms  or  principalities,  all 
ruled  by  members  of  the  same  family.  Tt  formed  the 
centre  of  a  vast  political  system,  maintaining  relations 
with  the  llomans  in  the  West,  and  witli  the  Chinese  in 
the  East.  The  head  of  the  empire  received  the  proud 
title  of  King  of  Kings^  which,  indeed,  was  no  empty 
boast.  The  king  of  Armenia  hold  the  second  rank  ; 
the  prince  of  Baclriana,  whose  rule  extended  over  the 
countries  between  Persia  and  Hindostan,  was  the  third 
in  dignity  ;  next  ibllowed  the  chief  of  the  Massagetie, 
whose  dominions  lay  among  the  steppes  of  Southern 
Russia,  and  who  exercised  authority  over  the  nomad 
tribes  encamped  between  the  Don  and  the  Volga, 

The  Partliians  were  a  nation  of  mounted  warriors, 
sheathed  in  complete  steel,  and  possessing  a  race  of 
horses  equally  remarkable  for  strength  and  speed. 
They  overran  their  Persian  neighbors  almost  without 
opposition,  and  erected  themselves  into  a  military  aris- 


tocracy, while  the  conquered  people  were  degraded 
into  a  i:nere  herd  of  slaves.  The  invaders  thus  be- 
came the  feudal  lords  of  the  vanquished,  who  remained 
attached  to  the  soil  in  tlic  character  of  serfs.  The 
Parthian  cavaiiers  may  be  compared  to  the  knights 
of  Western  Europe.  They  formed  the  strength  of 
the  army,  and  bore  down  every  thing  before  them, 
white  the  infantry  was  comparatively  disregarded. 

Of  the  domestic  history  of  the  Partliians,  their  man- 
ners, custoiiis,  &c.,  little  information  can  be  obtained. 
The  most  that  we  know  of  these  people  is  what  arises 
from  their  connection  with  the  Persian  empire.  But, 
in  Persian  history,  the  Parthian  dominion  is  little  better 
than  a  blank.  The  cause  of  this  is  obvious.  Religion 
and  literature  were  closely  connected  in  this  counti7, 
and,  under  the  sway  of  the  Parthian  monarchs,  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster  fell  into  great  neglect,  h'irdusi 
passes  over  this  period  of  history  as  one  of  which  no 
trace  had  been  preserved,  lie  stales  that,  on  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  (ireat,  the  empire  fell  into  con- 
fusion, and  remained  thus  for  two  hundred  years,  gov- 
erned by  petty  rulers,  and  distracted  by  internal  wars. 
He  adds  that,  so  unstable  was  the  authority  of  these 
contending  chiefs,  that  Persia  may  be  considered, 
during  the  whole  of  this  time,  as  a  nation  without  a 
sovereign.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  nothing  in 
rescue  this  period  from  the  reproach  of  being  an  era 
of  barbarism. 


CHAPTER  CXCYIII. 

300  E.  C.  to"l849. 

Hyrcania  —  Sogdiana  —  Bactriana,  See.  — 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Sketches — Scythia 

—  Sarmatia  —  Serica. 

Hyrcania,  lying  on  the  south-west  coast  of  the  ! 
Caspian  Sea,  and  already  noticed  in  the  geographical  i 
sketch  of  Persia,  presents  little  of  interest  in  its  history.  | 
The  inhabitants  were  Scythians,  resembling  the  Par- 
thians in  their  character  and  manners.    At  a  remote 
date,  ihey  were  independent,  and  had  tlieir  own  kings; 
but,  in  after  times,  they  became  subject  to , the  Parthi-  i 
ans,  and  afterward  to  ihe  Persians.     The  countiy  ■ 
now  belongs  to  Pereia,  bearing  the  names  of  Maznn- 
derau  and  Ghilan.    Zadracarta,  or  Hyrcania,  was  the 
capital.  \ 

Sogdiana  has  also  been  noticed  in  the  geographical  i 
sketch  of  Persia.    It  corresponds  to  a  portion  of  Inde-  ! 
pendent  Tartary  in  the  region  of  Kokan.   It  was  the  | 
uorihernmost  of  the  provinces  of  the  empire  of  Da-  ' 
rius,  and  lay  between  the  O.xus  and  Jaxartes.    It  had  ; 
for  the  most  part  a  sandy  and  thin  soil.    Separating  the 
agricultural  from  the  j^astora!  regions,  it  has  always 
been  occupied  by  both  farmers  and  nomads,  Alexan- 
der conquered  this  country,  830  B.  C.     Oxyantc^^  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Sogdians,  had  secured  his  Cainity 
in  a  castle  built  on  a  lofty  rock.    The  Macedonians 
stormed  and  captured  h.    Roxana,  the  daughter  of  Ox- 
yantes,  one  of  the  most  b<}autifu[  women  of  Asia,  was 
among  the  prisoners.    Alexander  fell  in  love  with  and 
married  her.   Upon  the  news  of  this,  Oxyantes  came 
Bactria,  where  Alexander  received  him  with  attention 
The  son  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  Philip  Aridmus, 
was  chosen  successor  to  his  father  on  the  throne. 

After  the  breaking  up  of  Alexander's  empire 
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Sogdiann.  or  Travisoxiana,  became  a  part  of  the  Greek 
state  of  Bactrla,  when  the  rest  of  that  kingdom 
submillod  to  Parlhia,  142  B.  C.  Sogdiana  heing 
occupied  by  the  Yuetchi,  from  the  borders  of  Ciiina, 
and  allies  of  it,  became  the  nucleus  of  that  Indo-Scytlil- 
an  kingdom,  which  was  enlarged  till,  in  A.  D.  232, 
it  stretclied  from  the  Caspian  nearly  to  the  Ganges. 
In  425,  it  was  an  important  part  of  tlie  Yeta  or  Gets; 
empire.  In  565,  it  formed  a  part  of  the  vast  Turk- 
ish eni[)irc.  In  632,  undeir  the  Arabic  name  of  Ma- 
warannahar,  "  between  rivers,"  and  the  Chinese  name 
Yan^,  it  became  the  most  western  kingdom  dependent 
on  China,  a  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Shang  dynasty. 
In  865,  we  find  Sogdiana  a  part  of  the  immense  em- 
pire of  the  Abbasside  khalifs;  then  of  the  Samanides,in 
912;  in  1000,  of  the  Hoei  hoo,  or  Ouigoois;  in  1125, 
of  the  Kara  Kitai ;  in  1226,  of  the  Mongols  ;  in  1368, 
of  the  Zagatai  empire  ;  in  1404,  the  seat  of  the  capital 
of  Tamerlane;  in  1479,  the  kingdom  of  Mawamnna- 
bar;  in  1725,  divided  between  the  klianat  of  Bokhara, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Kliarism  ;  at  present  divided 
botween  the  khans  of  Bokhara,  Kliiva,  and  the  Kirghis. 
Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  changes  which  the  states  of 
Independent  Tartaiy  liave  undergone.  It  would  be 
futile  and  tedious  to  follow  out  the  details.  A  notice 
of  the  capital,  Samarcand,  is  given  in  the  history  of 
Tamerlane,  Parthia  forms  the  subject  of  another  chap- 
l(!r.  Kliiva,  Tashkent,  the  Kirghis,  tSsc.,  are  noticed 
in  the  geographical  introduction  to  Tartary. 

We  need  only  further  remark,  that  in  the  middle 
ages,  Sogdiana  became  famous,  under  the  Arabic 
name  of  Sogd,  for  its  great  fertility  and  cultivation. 
The  temtory  around  Samarcand,  the  capital,  in  par- 
ticular, the  Arabian  geographers  describe  as  a  terres- 
trial paradise.  The  ricii  vullcy  of  Sogd  presented  so 
great  an  abundance  of  exquisite  grapes,  melons,  pears, 
and  apples,  thai  they  were  exported  to  Persia,  and 
even  to  Hindostan. 

Bactriana,  now  forming  that  part  of  Independent 
Tartary  called  Koondooz^  was  one  of  the  richest  satra- 
pies of  the  Persian  empire  of  Darius  Ilystaspcs ;  it  was  on 
the  great  highv/ay  beiween  Russia,  Tartary,  and  China 
on  one  side  —  India,  Persia,  and  Western  Asia  on  the 
other.  At  the  remotest  period,  this  centre  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  continent  is  said  to  have  been  illumined 
by  a  mild  civilization.  The  Orientals  call  its  capital 
fBactra,  Zariaspc,  Balkh)  tlie  "  mother  of  cities,"  and 
consider  it  the  most  ancient  on  earth.  Near  the  only 
pass  through  the  formidable  Hindoo  Koosh  Mountains, 
which  divide  Central  from  Southern  Asia,  this  site,  or 
one  in  its  neighborhood,  must  ever  be  the  location  of  a 
great  emporium  of  trade. 

In  254  B.  C,  Bactriana  broke  away  from  the  Seleueide 
empire,  and,  under  Theodotus  [.,  became  the  nucleus 
of  the  Greco-Bactrian  kingdom.  This  state  was  ruled 
by  Greeks,  with  whom  the  wise  foresight  of  Alexander 
colonized  it,  settling  Ihcm  in  the  cities  which  he  built 
here  to  secure  the  trade  of  the  northern  and  eastern 
Oriental  world.  PTistory  has  left  us  very  little  infor- 
mation concerning  this  once  powerful  kingdom  ;  and 
it  is  only  by  the  help  of  a  few  coins,  laboriously  com- 
pared with  some  scant  and  scattered  notices  in  Oriental 
literature,  that  we  can  form  an  idea  of  it.  At  its  great- 
est extent, —  say  in  210  B.  C,  —  we  find  it  bounded 
on  die  south-east  by  the  most  caslei'lv  of  the  five  rivers 
that  form  the  Indus  ;  on  the  east  by  Mount  Imaus, 
separating  it  from  Khotan ;  north  by  the  .laxartes  and 
Aral ;  west  by  Parthia,  flien  a  small  kingdom  on  the 


south-east  corner  of  the  Casiian  ;  south  and  soutli-easi 
by  a  curved  line  from  the  corner  of  this  kingdom  to 
the  junction  of  the  five  rivers  to  form  the  Indus,  sep 
arating  it  from  the  Seleueide  empire. 

The  annals  of  Bactriana  arc  briefly  these:  Theod- 
otus I.,  who  ruled  also  over  Sogdiana,  shook  off  the 
sway  of  Antloclius  II.  in  254  B.  C.  In  243,  his 
son  and  successor,  Theodotus  II.,  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  alliance  with  the  T^arthian  king  Arsaees  11. 
but  lost  his  throne  to  Euthydemus  of  Magnesia,  in  221 
Antiochus  the  Great  attacked  this  prince  after  the  Par- 
thian war  was  ended ;  but  made  peace  with  him,  on 
the  Bactrian  king's  reducing  his  military  establishment 
by  giving  up  his  elephants.  A  marriage,  too,  between 
his  son  Demetrius  and  tlie  daughter  of  Antiochus  was 
agreed  upon.  Demetrius  was  king  of  a  part  of  India, 
but  it  is  not  certain  if  of  Bactria  also.  Menander  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  extended  his  conquests  to  Serica ;  but 
over  these  territories  his  sway  was  transient. 

Eucratidas  succeeded  in  181 ;  under  him,  Bactria 
is  said  to  have  acijulred  its  greatest  extent.  He  was, 
however,  murdered  by  one  of  his  sons,  probably  Eucra- 
tidas :  this  person,  having  obtained  the  throne,  instigated 
Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Syria,  to  attack,  in  conjunction 
with  himself,  the  Parthian  Idngdom,  under  Arsaees  VI. 
But  Arsaees  I'eslsted  victoriously,  and  obtained  the  chief 
part.of  tlie  Bactrian  territory.  The  nations  of  Middle 
Asia  now  overran  the  northern  part,  Sogdiana,  as  al- 
ready noticed  in  the  account  of  that  satrapy.  Upon 
this  the  Bactrian  kingdom  became,  as  such,, extinct, 
and  Bactria  itself,  with  the  other  countries  on  this 
side  the  Oxus,  became  a  part  of  the  Parthian  empire. 

Of  that  division  of  Bactriana  north  of  the  Oxus,  we 
have  already  given  the  histoiy,  under  the  head  of  Sogdi- 
ana. The  part  immediately  south  of  the  Oxus  foi-med 
a  portion  successively  of  the  Tndo-Scythian,  Sassa 
nide,  Ommiade,  and  Abbasside  empires.  Il  A.  D 
865,  the  west  part  formed  part  of  a  kingdom  of  Tha 
herians,  while  the  east  belonged  to  the  Abbassidcs. 
In  912,  il  was  all  included,  together  with  Sogdiana, 
under  the  Sassanlde  empire,  which  extended  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  Indus,  and  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
the  Jaxartes.  In  1000,  we  find  Bactriana  a  part  of  the 
Ghaznevide  kingdom,  which,  in  1125,  had  surrendered 
a  portion  of  it  to  the  Kara  kitai,  and  anotiier  to  the 
Seljukian  empire.  It  was  then  all  swallowed  up  in 
the  empire  of  Zingis,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  that, 
fell  to  the  Persian-Mongol  empire,  and  after  some 
other  changes,  to  the  empire  of  Tamerlane,  Since 
then,  it  has  passed  to  the  khans  of  Khorasan,  and  then 
a  part  to  the  kings  of  Persia,  and  part  to  the  Afghan 
kingdom.  These  two  powers  seem  now  to  share  an 
influence  over  it ;  though  it  may  be  deemed  independ- 
ent, under  its  own  klums  and  the  Turcoman  vagabonds. 

The  countries  whose  history  we  have  just  given,  be- 
longed to  what  was  anciently  called  Sci/tMa,  and  now 
bears  the  name  of  Tartary.  Scythia,  indeed,  included 
all  the  northern  portions  of  Asia  and  Europe,  until  (he 
name  of  Sarmatia  was  given  to  the  European  division. 

The  country  called  Serica  was  on  the  remote  bor- 
ders of  Scythia,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  some 
part  of  China.  It  was  the  country  which  first  produced 
silk  ;  and  its  capital.  Sera,  seems  to  have  been  the 
western  capital  of  China —  Si  ngan  foo,  or  near  it.  The 
silli  trade  with  Serica  was  very  active  at  an  eirlv  date- 

Having  given  these  general  notices  of  what  beiong& 
to  the  ancient  history  of  Tartary,  we  proceed  to  the 
geneml  history  of  that  country. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL   DIVISIONS   OF  TARTABT. 


People  of  Western  Tartary— KirghlH. 

CHAPTER  CXCIX. 

Preliminary  View  of  Tartary  in  General  — 
Divisions —  Tribes  —  Historical  Topics. 

Tartary,*  known  to  the  ancients  under  Ihe  name  of 
Scytlda,Rw\  the  original  seat  of  the  Huns,  the  Turks, 
the  Mongols,  and  many  other  tribes,  includes  about  a 
third  of  Asia,  embi'acing  the  vast  region  between  Persia, 
Thibet,  China,  and  Corea,  on  the  south,  and  Siberia  on 
the  north.  Most  of  this  region  is  very  elevated,  and 
possesses,  therefore,  a  clear,  cold  climate,  severe  in  the 
northern  and  extreme  eastern  parts,  while  in  the 
south-west  is  found  one  of  the  finest  climates  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  No  portion  of  this  wide  and  varied 
(Expanse  of  country  seems  to  have  the  exuberant  rank- 
nes3  of  fertility  which  much  of  our  western  lands  may 
boast ;  though  the  extreme  east,  upon  a  still  virgin  soil, 
exhibits  a  wild  luxuriance  of  shrub  and  forest,  well 
worthy  of  a  denser  and  more  civilized  population. 
The  soil,  in  fact,  varies  from  rich  river  bottoms  and 
plains  —  which  shoot  up  grass  taller  than  a  man,  where 
there  is  moisture  —  to  the  broad  fields  of  ice  and  snow, 
or  the  numerous  ridges  of  lofty  mountains,  and  the 
shifting  sands  and  bare  rocks  of  extensive  deserts, 
which  have  never  been,  and  will  never  be,  shaded  with 
a  single  green  leaf. 

Next  to  the  long  and  lofty  mountain  ranges  which 
bound  it  on  the  north  and  south,  and  divide  it  into  east  and 
west  iu  unequal  portions,  or  intersect  longitudinally  its 
larger  eastern  mass,  Tartary  is  characterized  by  broad 
and  high  lahlo  lands.  These  sti-etch— an  ocean  of  ver- 
dure—  generally  from  east  to  west,  and  have  given  to  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  that  pastoral  and  wandering 

*  l\T)Ei'i-]N"DENT  Tahtary  is  occupiecl  by  a  great  numlier 
of  Tiir.tiiv  trities,  tbrmiiig  several  indepeudent  st.ates.  The 
usual  divisions  are  as  follows :  Tureomania,  or  the  country 
of  the  Tur(;oniaiis,  in  the  south-west ;  Turkiatan  proper,  in 
the  east ;  Usbeki.iSan,  in  the  south.  Branches  of  these  tribes 
arc,  however,  scattered  about  iu  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  chief  atatea  are  the  khanats  of  Great  Bueharia,  Khiva, 
and  Kokan ;  the  smaller  states  are  Kiasar,  Balkh,  &c. 

Chi>;esr  Takiaily  is  divided  into  Manchourla,  in  the  cast ; 
Mo'igalia,  near  the  middle;  Soongaria,  Little  Bueharia,  and 
Little  Thibet,  in  the  west ;  Thibet  being  at  the  south-weat. 
Thia  vast  region  lies  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  our  Middle 
States  and  New  Engla.nd. 


People  of  Eastern  Tartary— Mungols  and  Kalniicfc?. 

character  which  they  have  ever  borne.  IVhts!  of  them 
indeed,  as  the  earliest  historical  notices  describe  them, 
still  wander,  during  winter,  over  these  plains,  which 
are  then  watered  by  streams  and  springs.  In  summer, 
they  are  obliged  to  retire  into  the  valleys  of  the  moun- 
tains, where  they  can  enjoy  a  pure,  fresh  atmosphere, 
and  where  the  grass  is  not  dried  up  by  the  burning 
winds  of  the  steppes^  as  the  illimitable  plains  are  called. 

If  a  horde,  or  tribe,  oversteps  its  usual  limits,  and 
advances  straighten,  then  happens  a  veritable  migra- 
tion :  the  neighbor  tribe,  if  itself  nomadic,  either  joins 
the  migratory  one,  and  swells  the  tide  of  invasion,  or, 
if  settled,  repels  force  by  force,  or  succumbs.  This 
latter  is  the  ordinary  event ;  for  as  the  nomadic  inva- 
der carries  all  bis  pi'operly  and  household  with  him,  and 
every  adult  male  is  a  warrior  —  it  almost  invariably  con- 
quers Its  more  highly  civilized  opponent,  who  can  sel- 
dom bring  every  man  into  the  field,  and  is;  always  dis- 
tracted with  fears  for  property  and  family.  These  few 
and  simple  facts,  which  hav  so  often  clianged  the  powei 
and  position  of  the  Tartar  ti'ibes,  are,  indeed,  an  epit- 
ome of  the  history  of  this  large  portion  of  Asia  for 
thousands  of  yeara, 

Though  Tartary,  at  the  present  day,  is  usually  divided 
into  two  distinctportions — Indepen<ie,nl  Tartary  —  and 
Chinese  Tartary  —  yet,  as  the  whole  territory  has  for 
ages  borne  one  general  title  and  character,  and  as  history 
frequently  blends  its  various  tribes  in  one  common  course 
of  events,  we  propose  to  embrace  tlie  whole  in  one 
view,  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  giving,  however, 
to  each  of  the  prominent  races  a  distinct  notice. 

Restless  nomads,  as  the  Tartanc  nations  mostly  are, 
following,  with  their  flocks  and  herds,  the  course  of 
rivers,  seeking  new  pasture  grounds  when  the  old  no 
longer  yield  sufficient  feed  —  and  thus  living  in  a  per- 
petual state  of  migration;  yet,  as  this  migration  ordi- 
narily keeps  within  certain  iinuts,  we  are  enabled  to 
give  the  present  political  divisions  of  the  country  with 
some  degree  of  distinctness. 

On  the  extreme  east  is  Manchooria — entirely  tm- 
known  to  the  ancients  —  whose  earliest  inhabitants 
seem  to  have  been  such  rude  tribes  as  the  present 
Tungouse  of  Siberia.  These,  early  mingled  with  an- 
other Siberian  tribe,  the   Mongols,  and  became  the 
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Manchoos,  who  went  forth  as  conquci'ors,  and  gave  its 
present  dynasty  to  the  Chinese  empire. 

Next  west  is  Mongolia^  eqiialiy  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  and  also  deriving  its  name  from  another  con- 
quering tribe,  who,  at  a  still  earlier  period,  founded 
the  iVIongoI  empire  —  the  widest  ever  known. 

Western  Mongolia  is  sometimes  called  Kalmookia^ 
from  its  ruling  tribe,  the  Eleuts,  or  Kalmucks,  from 
Siberia,  who  held  it  in  the  last  century.  This  country 
was  vaguely  known  to  the  ancients,  and  classical  writ- 
ers represent  it  as  the  end  of  the  earth.  Here  they 
placed  tlieir  Scythia  beyond  Imaus,  of  which  they 
named  but  one  tribe,  the  Issidoos,  with  their  capital 
near  Lake  Lop  ;  and  beyond  it  was  their  Serica,  or 
Western  China. 

Tn  the  northern  part  of  Kalmookia,  was  Soongaria, 
also  named  from  a  Siberian  Tartar  tribe,  who  became 
powerful  there. 

In  the  filiccnih  century,  Kalmookia  was  shared 
hetween  the  Ouirat  iiordc  on  the  north,  the  kingdoms 
of  Cashgar  and  Ivhaniil,  or  Hanii,  in  the  middle,  and 
Khotan  on  the  south,  with  capitals  of  the  same  names. 
The  three  last,  taken  together,  have  also  borne  the  Indef- 
inite names  of  Tangool,  Turkestan,  and  Little  Jiucharia. 
A;  little  earlier,  in  Tamerlane's  time,  all  these  formed 
the  empire  of  the  Ouigoors  of  Bishballk,  with  the  capital 
of  that  name,  also  called  Ooroomtsi.  rrc\iously,  the 
irountry  was  held  by  the  descendants  of  Zingis,  tn 
whose  empire  it  was  merged,  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Kalmookia  now  forms  a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
under  the  names  Peloo  in  the  north,  and  Nanloo  in 
the  south, 

West  of  the  Beloor  Mountains,  the  Imaus  of  the 

ancients,  we  find  on  our  maps,  Tndcjiendent  Tartary, 
so  called  because  its  tribes  are  subject  neither  to  China 
nor  Russia.  This  was  the  Scylhia  Ikis  side  the  Imaus, 
of  classical  writers,  who  had  still  another  Scythia, 
called  Sajthi  /  Sarmal/ca,  which  was  the  extension  into 
Centra!  Europe  of  the  Asiatic  plains,  forming  the  level 
mass  of  l^uropean  Russia.  It  was  called  .Scythia^  be- 
cause its  people  were  of  similar  origin  and  habits  with 
their  Asiatic  brethren  of  the  same  name. 

The  present  political  divisions  of  this  part  of  Tar- 
lary,  to  wit,  the  Klrghis  country  on  the  north,  Khiva, 
Bokhara,  and  Kokan  in  the  middle,  Turcomania,  Balkh, 
and  Koondooz  on  the  south,  will  be  more  particularly 
described  hereafter,  as  also  their  former  occupants. 
Some  of  the  kingdoms,  however,  occupying  the  south 
portion  of  this  interesting  region,  to  wit,  Sogdiana, 
Hyrcania,  Baclrlana,  and  Parthia,  as  forming  the  con- 
necting link  between  ancient  and  modern,  classic  and 
Oriental  history,  have  already  been  treated  in  ciiapters 
iiTiniediateiy  previous  to  this.  These  details  seem  in- 
tricate from  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  but,  as  the  his- 
tory of  this  region  is  one  of  great  interest  and  impor- 
tance, we  deem  it  essential  to  introduce  them. 

The  history  of  Tartary,  thcTi,  will  embrace  the 
following  topics,  viz.,  Scythia  and  its  modern  occu- 
j    pants,  the  Kirghis,  or  Asiatic  Cossacks,  with  a  sketch 
i    of  the  other  modern  states  of  Independent  Tartary, 
such  as  Kokan,  Bokhara,  Badakshan,  Balkh,  Koon- 
Jooz,  Khiva,  and  Turcomania.    These  states  are  most 
conveniently  treated  of  in  connection  with  this  our  geo- 
graphical view,  with  which,  also,  we  shall  connect  no- 
tices of  the  Usbecks,  Kalmucks,  and  Manchoos.  Next 
we  treat  of  the  Alan-Goths,  or  Indo-Germanic  tribes, 
wno  gave  us  our  ancestry  in  part ;  then  of  the  ancient 
Tungouse.  early  ronquerors  of  China ;  then  of  the 
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ancient  Turks,  the  most  renowned  of  the  Tartar  tribes, 
and  most  widely  spread.  These  having  become  merged 
in  the  vast  Mongol  empire,  that  colossal  power,  with  its 
divisions  on  the  death  of  Zingis,  and  its  sequel,  tlie 
empire  of  Tamerlane,  form  our  next  topics  ;  and  the 
histoiy  of  Tartary  will  be  concluded  with  some  general 
views,  as  usual. 


CHAPTER  CC. 

Independent  Tartary  —  Physical  Geography 
—  The  Kirg-his  and  Cossacks  —  Kokan  — 
Khiva  —  The     TvrcomaJis  —  Bokhara  — 
The  Usbecks  —  Balkh  —  Koondooz. 
The  country  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Paropa- 
misan  range  of  North  Persia,  on  the  west  by  the 
Caspian  and  Volga,  or  Urai,  on  the  north  by  the  frozen 
regions  of  Siberia,  and  on  the  east  by  Thibet  and 
Mongoh'a,  is  a  region  of  the  greatest  possible  variety 
of  surface,  soil,  and  climate.    It  is  variously  called 
Toiiran,  Independent   Tartary,  Turkestan,  Western 
Tartary  —  and  embraces  an  extent  of  somewhat  less 
than  five  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  with  a  po|)u- 
lation  of  seven  millions. 

Mountains  capped  with  eternal  snows  are  here 
contrasted  with  plains  of  burning  sand,  or  broad,  level 
steppes,  without  visible  boundary,  covered  with  coarse 
bent;  here  are  firozen  wastes  and  rough  alpine  valleys 
by  the  side  of  charmingly  undulating  champaigns ; 
vales,  lovely  as  paradise,  and  salt  plains,  given  over  to 
perpetual  desolation ;  rocky  aridity  and  exuberant 
fertility ;  romantic  lakes  bordered  by  perennial  ver- 
dure, and  broad  salt  seas  environed  by  vast  marshy 
flats; -wide  and  copious  rivers;  regions  watered  by 
numerous  and  perennial  streams  ;  and  the  thirsty  beds 
of  rivulets,  whose  scanty  thread  of  water  is  soon  dis- 
sipaled  in  hopeless  deserts. 

There  is  little  forest,  but  the  soil  on  the  margin  of 
the  streams  is  ferlile.  Here,  grain  and  the  vine  re- 
mind one  of  the  best  portions  of  our  Middle  Stales; 
there,  rice,  cotton,  and  even  the  sugar-cane  carry  the 
fancy  towards  the  "  sunny  south."  This,  then,  Is  the 
appropriate  nursery  of  mankind,  and  these  infinitely 
varied  repositories  of  great  Nature  have  cradled  na- 
tions not  a  few  ;  indeed,  some,  with  much  probabil- 
ity, place  in  these  regions  the  primeval  abode  of  our 
race,  whence  it  descended  west,  south,  east,  andi 
north,  to  people  the  world  1 

The  north  half  of  Independent  Tartary  is  occupied! 
by  the  Kirghis  steppes  on  the  east  and  west,  supported' 
by  mountains  —  and  between  tht^m  a  desert  of  sand. 
The  shore  of  the  Caspian  is  mostly  a  long  and  gloomy 
chain  of  arid  downs  and  rocks.  North  of  Bokhara  is 
a  desert  of  sand,  as  also  between  Khiva  and  Persia. 
Some  livers  are  lost  in  sands  in  the  Kirghis  country, 
which  is  not  well  known.  The  Jaxartes  (Sir,  or  Sihon,) 
rises  in  the  lofty  Mustag  range,  and  flows  in  a  north- 
westerlv  course  of  five  or  six  hundred  miles,  by  Ko- 
kan, Kojend,  Tashkend,  and  Otrar,  into  the  north-east 
corner  of  Lake  Aral,  or  the  Sea  of  Eagles  —  a  square 
body  of  water,  saltish,  and  abounding  in  sturgeon  and 
■  other  fish,  and  also  in  seals.  Into  its  south-western  cor- 
ner flows  the  Oxus,  Amoo,  or  Jihon,  which  rises  in 
higli  valley  of  the  Beloor  Mountains,  and,  in  a  course' 
of  nine  hundred  miles  or  more,  somewhat  parallels 
with  the  Jaxartes,  flows  by  Badakshan,  Termed,  Khiva, 
or  Ourgounge,  and  nf't  far  from  Balkh.  Koondooz' 
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and  Fyzabad  are  near  it,  on  mountain  branches  ;  Sam- 
arcand  and  Bokhara  are  upon  a  branch  coming  in  on 
the  north.  At  Termed  it  issues  from  the  mountains 
by  a  defile  one  hundred  feet  wide,  the  sublime  horrors 
of  which  cause  it  to  be  named  the  "  Lion's  Throat." 

A  low  range  of  moimtains  divides  Tartary  from  the 
steppe  of  Ischim  and  the  provinces  of  Omsk  and 
Tobolsk.  On  the  east,  Lake  Baikash  atid  tlie  Tuba- 
gatai  range,  connecting  the  Altai  and  the  Beloor,  to- 
gether with  the  loflv  Belooi'  and  Mustag,  —  connecting 
the  Thianehan,  or  ("^Bler^ttal,  and  the  Himinaich  Moun- 
tains,—  separate  Independent  from  Chinese  Tartary, 
These  ranges  are  very  Utile  known. 

The  Kirghis  Cossacks,  who  inhabit  the  country 
called  by  their  name,  are,  as  is  elsewhere  intimated, 
iorived  froih  tribes  who  dwelt  on  the  Upper  Yenisei, 
and  afterwards  mingled  with  the  ancient  'furkg,  whose 
language  they  .adopted.  They  are  a  fine  race,  with 
Tartar  but  not  Mongol  features,  flat  noses,  small  eyes  — 
yet  not  oblique  — ■  good  complexion,  high  cheek  bones, 
and  a  cheerful  look.  Some  of  them  display  the  stout 
forms  of  the  Turks ;  others  the  tall  proportions  of 
their  Haka  ancestry. 

Frugal  and  peaceful,  they  enjoy  a  long  and  healthy 
old  age :  intermittent  fevers,  colds,  and  asthma  are 
their  chief  diseases.  Happy  in  iheir  freedom,  they 
live  on  mutton  and  milk  ;  wiihoLit  t)eing  bloodlhirslv 
or  quafrelsome,  they  are  arrant  plunderers,  pillaging, 
with  great  address,  all  the  neighboring  count rics. 
(Icnce  Russia  is  obliged  to  defend  tier  frontier  by  a 
chain  of  strong  forts,  and  even  to  dis;ributc  presents 
and  pensions  among  the  chiefs,  and  allow  Ihem  to 
take  a  toll  of  ten  or  twelve  rubles  for  each  camel 
coming  in  the  caravans  to  Orenburg.  They  dehgbt 
in  carrying  off  the  Kalmuck  women,  who  are  said  to 
retain  the  charms  of  youth  longer  than  tlicir  own. 
They  are  veiy  friendly  to  each  other,  and  are  served 
by  slaves  they  have  kidnapped.  They  wear  wide 
drawers,  pointed  boots,  and  conical  caps ;  tlie  men 
shave  their  heads,  the  women  dress  theirs  with  heron's 
necks,  so  placed  as  to  look  like  horns.  Lances 
and  matchlocks,  discharged  with  white  powder,  nre 
their  arms;  they  are  fund  of  gamc's.  exercises,  nnd 
horsn-racing,  being  valorous  and  ferocioii::!  liorsemcn. 
At  funerals,  horse-races  are  held,  and  the  heir  dis- 
tributes slaves,  camels,  horses,  magnificent  harness, 
and  other  prizes  among  the  victors. 

Strict  Mahometans,  they  are  allowed  several  wives, 
but  each  has  her  separate  tent.  Their  tenis  are  of 
felt,  larger  and  noaler  than  those  of  the  Kalmucks,  and 
often  accommodating  twenty  persons.  Hitherto  |)lun- 
der  has  given  them  foreign  luxuries,  but  they  are  begin- 
ning to  purchase  them  in  exchange  for  furs,  hides,  and 
felt.  Many  of  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Horde,  which 
ranges  to  the  east  and  south,  on  the  frontiers  of  Cash- 
gar  and  Kokan,  have  abandoned  their  roving  habits, 
and  settled  down  to  agriculture  and  the  town  life. 
Among  the  high  valleys,  some  fifty  thousand  are  still 
very  wild.  Those  about  Lake  Aral,  and  thence  to 
the  Caspian,  are  entirely  pastoral. 

This  race  makes  a  fine  mounted  soldiery,  and,  as 
such,  has  traversed  Europe  in  the  armies  of  the  czar. 
The  Parisians  once  saw,  with  cliagrin,  these  rough 
troopers  encamped  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tiiileries, 
and  flaunting  their  horse-tails  hciieath  the  shades  of 
the  Champs  Elysees.  Russia  appoints  a  nominal  khan 
for  the  lesser  horde,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ural,  Caspian, 
and  Aral ;  but  his  power  depends  on  his  wealth  and 


personal  qualities.    The  heads  of  clans  and  old  men 
constitute  the  national  assembly. 

The  Kirghis  were  converted  lo  Mahometanism  from 
Shamanism  about  the  l)cginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  occupy  the  place  of  the  Kipzaks, 
who  were  also  subdued  by  Tamerlane.  In  1742,  a 
horde  of  the  Kipzaks,  (called  Kara  Kalpaks  and  Kara 
Kipzaks,)  of  fifteen  thousand  families,  were  almost 
annihilated  by  the  Kirghis,  for  seeking  the  protection 
of  the  "  White  Czar,"  or  Russia.  Some  Kara  Kalpaks 
are  still  upon  the  Ja.xartes  ;  they  continue  the  agricul- 
tural and  pasfx)ral  life,  and  have  a  fixed  place  for  their 
winter  cabins,  but  their  summer  ones  are  movable. 
They  use  cattle  for  the  saddle  and  dmught,  practise 
several  trades,  and  sell  knives,  muskets,  sabres,  cook- 
ing pots,  and  gunpowder. 

The  khanat  of  Kokan  is  under  a  mild,  beneficent, 
and  peaceful  government,  and  its  territory,  lying  along 
the  middle  course  of  the  Jaxartes,  is  as  well  cultivated  | 
as  that  of  Bokhara.  Here  is  found  Tashkent,  an 
ancient  city,  a  favorite  with  Tamerlane,  and  still  con- 
taining one  hundred  thousand  people  and  three  bun 
dred  and  twenty  mosques.  Here  is  but  three  months' 
winter;  and  peaches,  vines,  wheat,  cotton,  and  siFa 
reward  the  industry  of  its  people.  Kokan,  In  a  fruiv 
ful  and  well-watered  plain,  is  a  modern  town,  which, 
from  a  small  village,  has  risen  to  be  the  capital, 
numbering  fifty  ihousaud  people  and  tliree  hundred 
mosques.  Kogeod  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Tamer 
lane,  and  has  now  twenty-live  thousand  people.  Its 
situation  is  delightful,  and  its  inhabitants  are  deerr.ed 
the  most  learned  and  polite  of  the  Tartars.  On 
the  north-east  side  of  the  river,  near  this  spot,  Alex- 
ander founded  Alexandria,  at  the  extreme  north- 
ern limit  of  his  empire,  to  control  the  Massageta)  and 
Scythians,  and  form  an  emporium  for  the  trade  of 
Tartary.  Margilan  and  Ush  are  two  fine  cities , 
the  latter  has  reclaimed  a  part  of  the  Kirghis,  on 
whose  frontier  it  is  placed,  and  they  are  peaceably 
settled  around  it.  Kokan  is  the  ancient  Fergana,  of 
which  Baber,  the  founder  of  the  empire  of  the  Grand 
Moguls  of  India,  was  the  hereditary  prince.  The 
Usbeck  Aralians,  on  the  plains  about  Lake  Aral,  have 
a  town,  or  rather  winter  encampment,  fourteen  railea 
in  circumference,  defended  by  an  earthen  rampart; 
twelve  Russian  ells  in  height.  There  are  other  similai 
towns. 

Khiva,  lately  taken  possession  of  by  Russia,  wag 
found  10  hold,  in  common  with  Bokhara,  some  two  hun- 
dred thousand  Persians  and  fifteen  thousand  Russians. 
Its  people  are  addicted  to  gluttony  and  kidnapping; 
man-stealing  is  their  chief  source  of  wealth.    The  terri- 
tory, fifty  miles  broad  and  extending  two  hundred  miles  \ 
along  the  Oxus,  not  far  from  Lake  Aral,  is  watered 
chiefly  by  canals,  and  insulated  from  the  civilized  world 
by  surrounding  deserts.    Of  its  three  hundred  thousand 
families,  but  one  third  are  settled ;  the  rest  are  nomadic 
and  predatory,  usually  roaming,  under  the  name  of 
Turcomans^  through  their  wide  deserts,  in  a  state  of 
wild  independence,  under  hereditary  chiefs  — but  ever 
ready  to  join  any  standard,  either  of  their  own  sovereign 
or  of  revolted  Persian  chiefs,  which  promises  adven-  j 
tare  end  booty.    They  now  make  [letty  maraudmg  ! 
expeditions  into  Persia,  especially  Khorasan,  in  which  ! 
they  carry  off  every  portable  thing  of  value,  'akmg 
the  iribabitants  themselves  to  perpetual  bondage  m  the 
heart  of  their  deserts. 

Here  was  the  seat  of  the  Usbeck  khans  of  Kliarism 
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'n  lliG  early  part  of  the  last  century  :  previously  it 
formed  a  pai't  of  ttie  kingdom  of  MawarannaJiar,  wliich 
included  Bokhara,  and  was  itself  a  fraginenl  of  Tam- 
erlane's empire.  When  conquered  hy  Zingis,  it  was 
the  seaJ  of  the  empire  of  Kharism,  whose  fate,  under 
the  chivalric  but  unfortunate  Jelaleddin  and  his  father, 
is  elsewhere  detailed.  Its  capital  was  at  Ourgounge,  a 
little  north  of  Khiva.  This  dynasty  was  founded  by  a 
Turkish  slave  in  1097,  and  destroyed  by  Zingis  in 
1231.  It  was  previously  a  principality  between  the 
Oxus  and  Caspian,  with  the  Gaznevide  empire  on  the 
south,  both  of  them  fragments  of  the  Samanide  em- 
pire, from  the  Jaxartes  to  South  Persia,  which  flour- 
ished in  A.  D.  912,  and  long  after.  In  710,  the  faith 
of  Mahomet  was  preached  in  the  mosque  of  ICImrism, 
and  this  was  the  first  country  of  Tartary  converted 
to  Islam.  The  khan,  whose  ca])ita],  Kluva,  tlie  Rus- 
sians lately  cniered  in  triumph,  is  now  in  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  wilh  the  czar,  and  ready  to 
forward  his  vast  views  in  Asia. 

The  city  of  Khiva,  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  clay 
ivail,  and  rampart,  has  three  gales,  a  castle,  thirty 
mosques,  a  college,  and  ten  thousand  people.  The 
neighborhood  is  filled  with  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
populous  villages.  The  citizens  have  more  natural 
genius  than  other  Tartars,  are  fond  of  poetry  and 
rausic  ;  and  it  is  said  that  "  there  seems  to  be  a  mu- 
sical cadence  in  the  very  cries  of  the  infants."  The 
Khivans  cultivate  Iheir  grounds  carefully,  raise  silk- 
worms, and  make  cparse  stuffs  of  cotton  and  of  silk, 
and  mixtures  of  the  two.  They  are  woven  by  the 
women  in  the  houses.  Their  caravans  carry  to  Oren- 
liurg  wheat,  raw  cotton,  silk  and  cotton  stuffs,  robes 
tnnbroidci'ed  with  gold,  lamb-skins,  &c.  In  return, 
!hey  get  European  manufactures  from  the  Russians, 
^nd  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  from  the  Turcomans. 
Kliiva  is,  besides,  a  great  slave  market.  Its  annual  for- 
L^ign  trade  amounts  to  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  Turcomans  inhabit  all  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
''aspian,  and  are  divided  into  two  parties  —  the  Man- 
gishlak  —  near  a  ftnc  harbor  on  the  north  —  of  three 
tliousand  families  ;  und  the  Astrabad,  on  the  south,  of 
twelve  thousand  families.  They  are  more  swarthy, 
smaller  in  size,  but  more  square  in  the  limbs  than  other 
Tartars ;  live  in  tents  and  caves,  and  are  rude  shep- 
herds and  plunderers.  Their  hordes  are  under  Kir- 
ghis  chiefs.  They  wear  a  coarse  camels-haii*  cloth, 
and  raise  a  little  grain  and  rice,  with  melons  and 
cucumbers.  They  live  in  felt  tents,  and  dress  in  a 
mixed  Tartar  and  Persian  costume.  Their  chiefs  have 
little  authority.  These  ferocious  and  wild  people  have 
insinuated  themselves  into  every  part  of  Persia,  Syria, 
and  Asia  Minor,  where  they  may  he  seen  in  small 
parties,  like  the  gypsies  in  Europe,  picking  up  a  pre- 
carious livelihood  between  the  cities,  and  pasturing  the 
vacant  spots  of  soil,  which  abound  in  the  Turkish  and 
Persian  empires.  Their  incursions  have  nearly  de- 
populated North  Persia,  and  rendered  wide  regions, 
once  productive  and  populous,  a  desolate  waste.  It  is 
elsewhere  remarked,  that  the  Turkish  dynasty  origi- 
nated with  Turcoman  soldiers  of  fortune  ;  and  this  rude 
race,  under  Oussun  Hassan,  founded  an  empire,  which 
was  called  the  Bayandoorian,  or  that  "  of  the  Turco- 
mans of  the  White  Sheep,"  and  which,  at  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  stretched  from  the  Caspian 
to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  Asia  Minor  to  Beloochistan. 
Here  were  the  Euthalites,  or  White  Huns,  {A.  D.  425 ;) 
md  farther  south  the  Thaherian  kingdom,  in  865  ; 
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and  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  the  kingdoms  of 
Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  as  has  been  stated  in  a  former 

chapter. 

Bokhara  seems  at  present  the  most  powerful  of 
these  independent  khanats.  Its  history  is  detailed 
elsewhere.  It  need  only  be  added  here,  that  its  king, 
by  dividing  and  mixing  the  various  tribes,  and  keeping 
ihe  great  men  from  all  employments  likely  to  strengthen 
their  hereditary  nifluence,  and  also  by  an  affectation 
of  superior  sanctity,  has  gained  such  an  ascendency 
over  the  Tai'tars  as  causes  him  to  be  courted  by  Rus- 
sia, England,  and  Persia.  He  is  also  an  Usbeck,  the 
predominant  race  in  these  regions,  a  sketch  of  whose 
history  and  government  may  here  be  appropriately 
given ;  their  |)ersonal  appearance  and  habits  are  else- 
where described. 

The  UsLvcks  first  crossed  the  Jaxartes  about  the  be- 
ginning of  ihe  sixteenth  century,  and  pouring  down  on 
the  possessions  of  Tamerlane's  descendants,  soon 
drove  tliem  from  liokhant,  Kliarism,  (Kuwaresm,  Cho- 
rastnia,)  and  Fergana.  They  arc  of  the  great  Turkish 
race,  as  elsewhere  noticed.  Th.eir  division  into  tribes 
has  no  relation  to  the  government ;  and  there  are  nc 
separate  jurisdictions  or  assemblies,  even  in  the  wan- 
dering hordes  :  the  country  is  divided  into  districts  and 
sub-districts,  under  ofKcers  appoinied  by  the  sovereign, 
who  collect  the  revenue  and  dispense  justice.  The 
heads  of  villages  are  appointed  by  the  king,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  weahhy.  In  the  army  every 
thing  depends  on  his  appointments.  In  Bokhara,  the 
men  are  said  to  be  an-anged  in  messes  of  ten  each, 
who  have  a  tent,  a  boiler,  and  a  camel  among  them. 
In  Bokhara  and  Fergana,  at  least,  there  is  no  trace  of 
a  popular  government,  and  scarcely  any  of  aristocracy. 

The  Usbecks,  liaving,  doubtless,  few  native  institu- 
tions, adopted,  on  their  conversion,  the  Mahometan 
law  in  all  its  details,  both  in  public  and  private.  'XIic 
revenue  is  collected  exactly  as  prescribed  in  the  Koran, 
and  one  tenth  is  applied  to  alms.  Justice  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  same  rule ;  and  Ihe  use  of  wine  and 
tobacco  is  as  strictly  forbidden,  and  almost  as  severely 
punished,  as  fraud  and  robbei"y.  The  king  of  Bok- 
hara's title  is  Commander  of  the  Faithful  Part  of 
every  day  he  teaches  religion  ;  most  of  the  night  ho 
spends  in  prayers  and  vigils.  He  reads  prayers  in  hia 
roosque,  and  funeral  service  for  the  poor. 

Bokhara  city  has  colleges  fitted  to  hold  sixty  to 
six  hundred  pupils  each,  with  professors  paid  by  the 
king  or  by  private  donations.  It  is,  indeed,  said  to 
have  eighty  colleges,  huilt  of  stone,  with  forty  to  three 
hundred  pupils  each,  and  a  lecturer,  who,  as  well  as 
the  students,  is  paid  hy  funds.  It  has  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people.  For  commerce  its  accom 
modations  are  numerous  ;  it  abounds  in  caravanserai:-; 
where  merchants  of  all  nations  meet  with  encourage- 
ment. Though  the  prince  and  the  people  are  strictly 
orthodox  Mussulmans,  they  fully  tolerate  all  reli- 
gions ;  they,  however,  put  apostates  to  Christianity  to 
death. 

The  towns-people,  or  Tajiks,  meaning  tributaries, 
elsewhere  noticed,  seem  to  be  a  higher  race.  They 
lead  a  frugal  life,  living  on  rice,  wheat,  millet,  and 
above  all,  fruits,  such  as  melons,  grapes,  and  apples, 
using  mtich  sesamum  oil ;  tea  flavored  with  anise,  and 
grape  juice,  arc  the  favorite  drinks;  and  they  intoxi- 
cate themselves  with  opium.  Their  clothes  are  mostly 
of  silk  and  furs  ;  the  long  robes  of  the  women  exhibit 
wide  and  varied  plaitings ;  their  hair  is  braided  with 
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pearls.  As  the  seat  of  empire  of  Tamerlane,  to  whose 
capital  of  Samarcaiid  came  ambassadors  of  all  na- 
tions, this  famed  region  is  elsewhere  described.  Bok- 
hara now  contains  one  to  two  and  a  half  millions 
of  people,  a  large  proportion  of  them  farmers  or  towns- 
people. ■  The  most  of  these,  as  over  all  Independent 
Tartary,  Cashgar,  and  Cabul,  are  Tajiks,  or  Tadshiks. 
The  military  force  equals  twenty  thousand  horse,  four 
thousand  infantry,  and  fifty  thousand  militia.  The 
king's  troops  make  forays,  or  chcpaos,  over  the  vast 
pkiitis  of  Khorasan,  often  riding  several  hundred  miles 
without  intermission,  so  as  to  arrive  by.  night  near  the 
town  to  be  attacked.  Watching  the  moment  when  the 
gates  are  opened,  early  in  the  morning,  to  let  the  people 
forth  to  tlieir  field  labors,  they  rush  in,  fire  the  place, 
kill  all  who  resist,  and  carry  the  rest  into  slavery. 
The  prince  connives  at  this,  because  the  Persians 
are  heretics.  His  own  territory  is  well  governed, 
peaceful,  and  flourishing.  Cultivation  is  only  limited 
by  want  of  water.  Much  trade  is  carried  on  with 
India,  Persia,  and  especially  Kussia.  From  Astrakan 
come  two  annual  caravans,  by  way  of  Orenburg,  of 
four  thousand  or  five  thousand  camels  each ;  and  these 
often  encounter  dreadful  hardships  in  crossing  the 


deserts.  Sometimes  the  astonisiiuig  number  of  'hirt 
thousand  persons  is  found  in  a  caravan.  MeLals 
arms,  cutlery,  cloths,  »SiC.,  are  imported,  against  ex 
ports  of  silk,  cotton,  hides,  rubies,  and  turquoises. 

Balkh  and  its  territoiy  have  been  frequently  an  ap 
pondage  of  the  Afghan  kingdom,  or  Cabul.  The  city 
is  described  with  Bactriapa,  whose  capital  it  was,  in  a 
previous  chapter  ;  where  also  the  various  events  of  this 
territory  are  detailed.  Here,  after  the  fall  of  the  Greek 
kingdom,  was  the  rendezvous  of  the  Roman  trade  with 
China,  before  the  caravans  entered  upon  the  dreaded 
wastes  of  Tartary.  This  trade  was  monopolized  by  the 
Parthians.  Tliey  got  the  -aw  silk  from  China,  and  then 
manufactured  it,  dyed  it,  and  exported  it  to  the  Ro- 
mans, who  at  last  sent  an  embassy  by  sea,  A.  D. 
165,  to  secure  this  article.  The  Chinese  bad  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  equity  and  greatness  of  the 
Romans,  whose  empire  they  therefore  called  "  Great 
China."  The  khan  of  Koondooz,  wlio  is  said  to  com- 
mand twenty  thousand  hoi"se,  has  lately  made  himself 
formidable  by  his  active  and  vigorous  policy,  which 
has  rendered  him  master  of  several  mountain  districts 
he  has  even  taken  and  sacked  Balkh. 
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Early  Traditions  of  Independent  Tartary  — 
Scythians  — ■  Manners  and  Customs  —  Mas- 
sagetm  — Cyrus  -  ~  Tomyris. 

Nest  to  the  scanty  and  indistinct  notices  in  the  first 
chapters  of  the  Bible,  supposed  to  refer  to  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Independent  Tartary,  arc  recorded  the 
somewhat  similar  traditions  of  the  Zimdavesta,  the 
Bible  of  the  early  Persians,  whi<:h  liero  places  its 
Eeriene  Veedjoo,  or  paradise  of  beatitude-  ^the  earliest 
abode  of  their  nation  —  the  people  of  the  Good  Deity, 
and  of  the  golden  age.  Then  come,  perhaps  equally 
ancient,  the  Hindoo  accounts,  in  their  Bible,  of  Mount 
Meru,  the  blest  abode  of  the  gods,  placed  in  this 
storied  region.  Lastly,  this  is  by  some  deemed  to  be 
the  locality  of  the  classical  traditions  as  to  the  Hyper- 
borei.  people  of  an  early  golden  age,  who  "feed  on 


sweet  and  fragrant  herbs,  amid  verdant  and  grassy 
pastures,  and  drink  ambrosial  dew  —  divine  potation 
all  resplendent  alike  in  coeval  youth,  a  placid  serenity 
forever  smiles  on  their  brows,  and  lightens  in  their 
eyfes  —  the  consequence  of  a  just  temperament  of  mind 
and  disposition,  both  in  the  parents  and  in  the  sons, 
disposing  them  1o  do  what  is  just,  and  to  speak  what  is 
wise.  Neither  diseases  nor  wasting  old  age  infest  this 
holy  people  ;  but  without  labor,  without  war,  they  con- 
tinue to  live  happily,  and  to  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
cruel  Nemesis,"  —  that  is,  destiny.  Thus  sang  Orpheus, 
the  earliest,  and  Pindar,  the  most  sublime,  of  the  classical 
poets.  It  seems  to  be  the  fact,  that  in  these  wide  and 
varied  regions,  men  have  always  been  found  in  every 
stage  of  progress,  from  the  godlike  sage  to  the  grovel- 
ling cannibal — every  variety  of  condition,  from  the 
gentleman  of  leisure,  surrounded  by  all  the  luxuries, 
elegances,  and  appliances  of  art,  learning,  and  science, 
to  the  vagabond  savage,  burrowing  in  the  snow  iu 
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winter,  and  in  summer  contending  with  the  beasts  of 
the  wild  for  his  btoody  and  uncooked  meal. 

The  classical  writers  called  Independent  Tartary 
Scythia  this  side  the  Imaus.  The  Scythians  are 
ilescribed  by  them  as  resembling  other  restless,  no- 
madic people,  with  some  peculiarities.  Their  laws 
were  not  numoroiis,  as  their  justice,  temperance,  sim- 
plicity of  life,  and  contenipt  of  riches,  precluded  the 
necessity  of  public  rewards  or  punishments.  They 
conveyed  their  I'amilios  about  in  covered  wagons, 
drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  and  largo  enougli  for 
their  housekee|jiiig.  Flocks  were  tlieir  cliief  wealth. 
Gold,  silver,  diamonds,  and  other  luxuries  were  de- 
spised. Some  tribes  were  so  fierce  as  even  to  feast  on 
vanquished  enemies.  Others,  when  a  father,  mother, 
or  near  relative  was  attacked  by  any  disorder  which 
wouki  render  his  life  misenible,  feasted  on  the  body  : 
£ind  the  sick  person  deemed  this  a  more  honorable 
burial  than  to  be  devoured  by  worms.  Wander- 
ing over  a  wide  extent  of  country,  but  not  tilling  it, 
they  claimed  no  property  of  land  ;  they  held  in  abhor- 
rence and  scorn  the  coiifinement  of  a  fixed  habitation  — 
roaming  perpetually  with  their  families  and  herds  from 
pasture  to  pasture.  Not  to  steal  from  each  other  was 
almost  their  only  law.  Their  ingenuity  was  chiefly 
employed  in  fabricating  arms,  and  sheltering  them- 
selves from  the  cold  with  the  furs  of  animals.  While 
this  condition  of  society  oflered  little  temptation  to  an 
invader,  it  rendered  a  vagabond  people  very  prone  to 
the  invasion  of  other  nations. 

This  frugil  and  robust  people  were  extremely  pro- 
lific—  anoilifr  cause  uf  thur  migrations.  War  was 
singularly  ilieir  delight,  and  mercy  and  huniatiity  were 
alien  to  their  warfare.  The  funerals  of  their  moiiarchs 
are  thus  described  :  The  dead  body  was  deposited  in 
a  large  square,  upon  a  bed  encompassed  with  spears, 
and  covered  with  timber.  A  canopy  was  then  spread 
over  the  monument,  and  the  favorite  concubines,  head 
cook,  groom,  waiter,  and  messenger,  with  some  horses, 
were  strangled,  and  deposited  beneath  it,  for  the  ser- 
vice of  their  deceased  sovereign.  Some  golden  eups, 
and  other  necessary  utensils,  were  also  placed  in  the  va- 
cant spaces,  and  the  earth  was  thrown  upon  the  whole 
MM  as  to  form  a  higk  moimd,  or  artificial  mountain. 
k\  the  expiration  of  the  year,  fifty  young  Scythians 
□f  quality,  with  an  equal  number  of  horses,  were 
strangled,  their  bowels  taken  out,  and  their  bodies 
stufled  with  straw  ;  the  bodies  of  the  men  were  fas- 
tened upon  their  horses  by  an  iron  stake,  and  the 
horses  \yere  set  ujion  semicircular  boards,  and  placed 
at  a  convenient  distance  frotn  each  other,  round  the 
monument. 

They  sacrificed  every  hundredth  prisoner  to  Mars  ; 
sti'lpped  off  his  skin,  boiled  the  flesh,  threw  part  of 
it  before  the  altar,  and  distributed  the  rest  among  the 
worshippeis.  Dreaded  by  all  around  them,  they  took 
great  pains  to  keep  up  a  warlike  temper.  Thus  they 
drank  the  blood  of  the  first  captive  taken,  and  present- 
ed the  heads  of  the  slain  to  their  king.  They  were  in 
the  habit  of  flaying  the  vanquished,  covering  their 
quivers,  &c.,  and  decking  their  bodies  with  the  dressed 
and  tanned  skins,  or  hanging  them  at  their  horses 
bridles,  where  they  served  both  as  napkins  and  trophies  : 
the  skulls  often  became  drinking  cups.  To  cross  a 
river,  they  sewed  corlis  into  a  vvaler-tight  skin,  laid  upon 
this  float  (heir  saddle  and  weapon^:,  and  gtiTtiiig  upon  it, 
seized  the  tail  of  the  horse,  whicli  drew  them  safe  over. 
One  of  their  customs  was  the  covenant  of  friendship, 


by  which  two  or  more  persons  bound  themselves, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  to  be  faithful  to  each 
other  tin  death.  Pouring  some  wine  into  an  earthen 
vessel,  and  mingling  their  own  blood  with  it,  the  par- 
ties dipped  the  points  of  their  weapons  into  the  mix- 
ture, and  uttered  dreadful  imprecations  against  the  party 
that  should  prove  unfaithful.  Taking  each  a  draugh: 
of  the  liquor,  they  desired  the  bystanders,  also,  to 
pledge  them,  and  witness  the  solemn  engagement. 

As  we  have  stated,  the  habits  of  flie  Scythians 
rendereil  them  very  |)rone  to  invasions ;  and  these 
Invasions,  from  the  multitudes  which  moved  together  — 
carrying  along  in  their  vortex  tribe  after  tribe,  with 
which  they  came  in  contact  —  were  sometimes  very  ex- 
tensive. Generally,  however,  iliev  were  like  a  devastat- 
ing storm,  transient  in  their  nature  and  effects.  Not  so, 
however,  the  first  extensive  one  upon  record — that 
which  desolated  Kgypt  about  two  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  These  Scythians,  called  Hi/kshos, 
or  shepherd  kings,  then  held  that  kingdom  under  their 
tyrannous  sway  for  two  hundred  and  sixty  years.  They 
destroyed  nearly  every  vestige  of  the  early  and  high 
civilization  of  the  country,  overturned  the  temples  till 
scarce  one  stone  was  left  upon  another,  and  massacred 
the  priests,  the  men  of  science,  and  the  literati.  Every 
individual  wliose  education  or  position  made  him  a 
mark  for  their  brutal  instinct  of  destruction,  was  mur- 
dered or  driven  off  into  the  wilds  of  Nubia  and  the 
upper  Nile. 

The  first  definite  historical  notices  we  have  of  West- 
ern Tartary  are  from  Herodotus,  who  derived  tliem 
from  the  (xreek  merchants,  and  from  his  own  Oriental 
travels.  For  most  of  the  details  of  the  ancient  history 
of  this  region,  we  are  indebted  to  Greek  authors.  The 
intercourse  of  Chma  with  Western  Tartary  did  not 
begin  till  a  later  period  —  about'126  B.  C,  from  which 
time  Chinese  writera  are  chiefly  relied  upon  for  the 
history  of  the  numerous  changes  which  have  happened 
in  this  portion  of  Asia. 

In  624  B.  C,  the  ferocious- Scythians,  under  their 
king  Madyes.,  broke  the  power  of  the  victorious  Medes 
as  we  have  stated  in  the  history  of  Media,  and  overran 
a  great  part  of  what  might  then  be  called  the  civil- 
ized world.  They  extended  their  ravages  into  Asia 
Minor  and  Palestine,  to  the  very  borders  of  Egypt; 
but  were  bought  off"  from  despoiling  that  wealthy  and 
flourishing  kingdom  by  Psammatichus,  who  gave  them 
an  immense  treasure,  on  condition  they  would  return. 
During  a  calamitous  period  of  twenty-eight  years,  those 
regions  of  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  exhibited  a  melan- 
choly spectacle.  The  open  country  was  eveiy  where 
exposed  to  pillage,  and  strongly  fortified  cities  could 
alone  resist  the  attacks  of  the  invaders.  They  held  the 
greater  part  of  Asia  In  subjection  for  the  period  above 
nanied.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  Cyaxares  resolved  to 
attempt  their  destruction  by  stratagem.  He  accord- 
ingly invited  the  greatest  part  of  them  to  a  general  feast, 
which  was  given  in  every  family,  when  each  host  intox- 
icated liis  guest,  and  a  massacre  ensued,  which  deliv- 
ered the  kingdom  fiV3m  a  long  and  cruel  bondage 
What  became  of  those  who  survived  the  massacre  is 
not  recorded.  It  is  supposed  that  many  of  them  sub- 
mitted to'Cyaxares;  that  others  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  and  that  tho 
greater  division  returned  into  Scythia. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  that  their  wives  had 
taken  their  slaves  for  husbands ;  that  a  numerous 
oiSpring  web  the  fruit  of  this  commerce ;  and  that 
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was  necessary  to  fight  before  they  could  regain  their 
ancient  territories.  Some  skirmishes  ensueJ,  and 
victory  seemed  to  hover  over  the  rebels,  till,  at  length, 
one  of  the  Scythian  lords  observed  that  it  was  incom- 
patible with  their  dignity  to  fight  with  slaves  as  equals, 
and  therefore  urged  his  companions  to  fall  upon 
(hem  with  whips.  This  advice  was  accepted,  and 
attended  with  complete  success ;  for  the  slavish  reb- 
els were  struck  with  such  a  panic,  says  the  ancient 
story,  tiiat  I  liey  threw  down  theic  arms  and  fled. 
After  this  victory,  the  Scythians  enjoyed  a  long  and 
uninterrupted  peace. 

Previous  to  500  B.  C,  many  of  these  tribes  were 
driven  west  of  the  Volga,  into  Soutliern  Russia,  by 
the  Massagette,  or  Alatis,  who,  at.  an  early  period,  were 
found  just  north  of  the  Paropamisan  range.  These 
MassagetEe  had  weapons  of  brass,  instead  of  iron,  and 
their  armor  was  ornamented  with  gold.  When  a  man 
became  aged,  his  relatives  sacrificed  him  to  their  god, 
together  with  a  number  of  animals ;  then,  boiling  the 
flesh  of  all  together,  they  served  it  round,  and  each 
partook  of  the  repast.  A  Massagete  congratulated 
himself  on  this  living  tomb— the  honor. of  being  thus 
devoted  to  Lis  god,  and  feasted  on  by  bis  friends  ! 
They  worshipped  the  sun  alone,  and  besides  men,  sac- 
rificed horses  to  it.  Having  no  agriculture,  they  lived 
on  fish,  milk,  and  flesh.  We  have  already  identified 
them  with  the  Alans.  This  region  is  now  occupied  by 
the  Kirghis  hordes,  described  in  the  previous  chapter. 

It  was  in  a  battle  with  the  MassagetsB,  that  the 
great  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  was  slain,  lie  made 
two  expeditions  against  them  —  one  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral,  where  he  built  Cy- 
ropolis,  on  the  Jaxartes,  and  another  on  the  west  of 
the  Caspian,  in  which  he  lost  his  life.  He  had  sent 
umbassadoi'B  to  Tomyris,  the  queen  of  the  Massagete, 
asking  her  hand  in  marriage  ;  but  the  Scythian  queen, 
well  aware  that  the  king  was  more  anxious  for  the 
crown  of  the  Massaget£e  than  the  possession  of  her 
own  person,  interdicted  his  entrance  into  her  territories. 
Cyrus,  therefore,  marched  openly  against  the  Massa- 
gette,  and  began  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Arax- 
es.  While  he  was  thus  employed,  Tomyris  sent  an 
ambassador,  recommending  him  to  desist  from  his 
enierprise  ;  but  adding,  that  if  he  still  persisted  In  his 
design,  the  Scythian  forces  would  retire  a  three  days' 
march,  from  the  river,  and  thus  allow  him  an  op- 
portunity of  crossing  without  the  aid  of  a  bridge. 
When  once  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  lie  could 
then  try  his  strength  with  her  subjects.  Or,  if  he 
did  not  like  this  plan,  he  might  withdraw  his  own  army 
a  similar  distance  from  the  river,  and  the  Massagets 
would  then  cross  over  into  the  Persian  territories,  and 
contend  with  him  there. 

Cyrus,  accordingly,  advanced  one  day's  march  into 
their  territory,  and  then,  leaving  his  camp  full  of  pro- 
visions and  wine,  and  his  worst  troops  in  charge  of  it, 
he  returned  vrith  his  best  to  the  banks  of  the  river. 
What  he  had  foreseen  took  place.  The  Massagette 
came  with  the  third  part  of  their  entire  force,  under 
the  queen's  son,  attacked  the  Persian  camp,  cut  to 
pieces  the  troops  stationed  there,  and  then  banqueted 
on  the  abundant  stores  which  they  found  in  the  camp, 
and  drank  tu  excess  of  the  wine.  Cyrus,  returning 
on  a  sudden,  surprised  them,  slew  many,  and  took 
many  more  prisoo(!r^,  among  whom  was  the  queen's  son, 
who,  on  becoming  sober,  killed  himself  from  mortifi- 
cation.  Tomyris,  soon  afler,  assembling  all  her  forces, 


engaged  in  battle  with  Cyrus,  whom  she  totally  defeated. 
The  Persian  monarch  himself  was  slain.  The  queen's 
treatment  of  his  body  is  related  in  the  history  of  Persia. 

In  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  when  the  Persian 
empire  was  at  its  greatest  extent,  its  northern  bound- 
ary was  the  Jaxartes,  the  south  shore  of  Aral  Lake, 
and  a  line  due  west  from  its  southernmost  point  to 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Along  or  near  this  boundary  waa 
a  line  of  cities  to  defend  the  empire  from  the  in- 
cursions of  the  fierce  and  resiiess  Scythians,  of  whom 
the  MassageljB  hordes,  or  Atans,  were  all  along 
this  northern  border.  Between  this  line  and  the 
Paropamisus  mountain  were  three  satrapies  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  in  500  B.  {).  viz.:  on  the  east,  Sogdiaua 
and  ISiicI ri;uia  ;  on  the  west,  Hyrcania,  forming  wiUi 
Parlhia  one  satrapy  ;  noi-|h  of  the  latter  satra|)y  wan- 
dered, in  the  sandy  wastes  of  Khievan,  (Khiva,)  a 
mixed  multitude  of  nomadic  tribes,  who  served  in  the 
Persian  armies,  and  paid  tribute  according  to  circum- 
stances. Hyrcania,  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
(jaspian,  was  a  rough,  mountainous  country,  imprac- 
ticable for  horses,  and  abounding  in  wild  beasts  : 
though  more  fertile,  it  was  no  better  cultivated  than 
Parthia,  which  was  a  rude  and  confined  district.  Id- 
deed,  Parthia  was  one  of  the  poorest  satrapies  of  tha 
empire :  hence  the  Persian  iiionarchs,  with  their 
innumerable  suite,  were  obliged  to  traverse  it  rapidly, 
for  it  would  not  feed  them.  As  its  rough  horsemen 
came  forth  from  this  rugged  home  to  rule  Western 
Asia,  we  have  devoted  lo  Parthia  a  separate  article  ; 
and  as  Baetriana  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  Parthia,  its 
history,  with  that  of  Sogdiana,  is  appended  to  the  same 
article. 


CHAPTER  ecu. 

Chinese  Tartary.  —  Divisions  and  Physical 
Geography  —  Cities  —  Soongaria  —  Cash- 
gar-  —  Kalmucks  —  Mongolia  —  Kalkas  — 
Manchoos. 

This  immense  expanse  of  territory  is  divided,  in 
nearly  the  whole  of  its  length,  by  the  Thianchan,  or 
Celestial  Mountains,  said  to  be  very  lofty  —  some 

of  them  twenty  thousand  feet  high.  The  region 
north  of  tliese  is  destitute  of  towns  ;  that  on  the  south 
is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  favored  country  of  Cashgar 
on  the  west,  and  the  great  Desert  of  CobI  extending 
over  two  thirds  of  the  rest.  A  few  towns  are  found 
on  the  north,  between  tlie  desert  and  the  mountains, 
on  the  great  route  of  Chinese  trade  lo  the  west, 

Chinese  Tartary,  as  an  appendage  to  tlie  Chinese  em 
pire,  in  this  extended  sense,  is  divided  by  the  Chinese 
government  into  nineteen  provinces,  of  which  five  belong 
to  Thibet ;  four  to  Soongaria  ;  four  to  Little  Bucharia, 
or  Nanloo ;  three  to  Mongolia,  and  three  to  Manchooria. 

Soongaria,  or  Peloo.  This  region,  called  by  the 
Chinese,  Thianchan  Peloo,  or  "  Province  north  of 
the  Celestial  Mountains,"  is  divided  into  four  gov 
ernments ;  that  of  Ili  in  the  middle,  Kour-karavossot 
and  Tarbagatai  on  the  east,  and  the  Booroot  country 
filled  with  Kirghis  tribes,  on  the  west.  Soongaria  is 
apparently  a  very  elevated  basin,  having  lofty  ,  n^oun- 
tains  on  its  soutli,  and  an  alpine  region,  embosoming 
Lake  Saizan,  on  the  north-east,  in  one  of  the  most 
rigorous  climates  of  the  old  continent,  l"**.  the  west 
is  a  range  little  known,  supposed  to  inter'  ^e  between 
it  and  the  Kirghis  steppe.    Some  say,  however,  thai 
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he  mountain  plains  are  unobstructed  by  any  transverse 
ridge  of  great  elevation. 

Some  half  dozen  large  alpine  lakes  occupy  smaller 
basins,  and  are  fed  by  considerable  rivers.  Of  these 
lakes,  the  Balkash  is  the  farthest  west,  and  is  said  to 
be  a  walk  of  fifteen  days  in  circumference.  In  these 
secluded  valleys,  as  in  mountain  cradles,  were  nursed 
several  tribes  who  have  gone  forth  to  extensive  con- 
quests, and  whose  historical  legends  point  to  the  storied 
shores  of  the  Hi  River  and  Balkash  Lake,  as  may  be 
seen  in  our  chapters  upon  the  several  races  of  Tartary. 

The  Songara,  a  tribe  of  Kalmucks,  attracted  by  ex- 
uberant pasture,  fixed  their  seat  in  the  Hi,  and  here 
pastured  their  immense  droves  of  horses,  and  fat-tailed 
sheep,  with  some  horned  cattle  and  camels.  At  the 
base  of  Mount  Ulugh  also  spreads  an  ocean  of  ver- 
dure, which  arrested  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  con- 
ijuering  Tamerlane,  from  the  mountain's  summit. 
Amid  the  sublime  solitudes  of  the  Mustag,  connected 
with  the  Imaus  or  Belor  range,  I  he  glaciers  give  forth 
streams  which  form  the  .laxartes,  or  fall  into  the  moun- 
t;iin  lake  Temoortoo,  south  of  Balkash. 

Little  Bucharia,  Nanloo,  or  the  South  Province, 
includes  countries  which  have  borne  several  nairics ; 
as,  Cashgar,  Turkestan,  &c.  The  Kueii  lun  Mountains 
separate  it  from  Thibet,  and  on  the  east  it  has  the 
province  of  Kansoo  —  belonging  to  China  Proper  — 
which  is  of  very  irregular  shape,  one  extremity 
stretching  between  Soongaria  and  Nanloo,  so  far  as  to 
include  Ooroomtsi,the  other  dovetailing  into  the  north- 
west corner  of  China  Proper.  The  south-east  part  of 
Nanloo  is  mostly  occupied  by  a  part  of  the  great  sandy 
desert  of  Gobi. 

In  the  north-eastern  part  are  Khamil,  Pidjan,  Tur- 
fan,  .iooldooz,  Karachar,  Kourourgie,  Koutche,  and 
Aksou  —  towns  none  of  which  arc  mtich  off  the  route 
from  the  west  to  Chuia,  across  which'  the  beacon  fires, 
lighted  at  proper  distances,  telegraph  despatches  be- 
tween the  extreme  western  posts  of  the  Cliinese  gov- 
irnment  and  the  capital,  Pekin.  Ooroomtsi  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  empire  under  the  name  of  Bich- 
balik,  which  name  it  gave  to  the  state.  Harai,  a 
■3matl  canton  surrounded  by  deserts,  also  once  gave  its 
name  to  a  kingdom.  Its  climate  is  very  warm  in 
Hummer  ;  its  soil  produces  scarcely  any  thing  but 
melons  and  grapes —  the  former  particularly  excellent, 
so  that  they  are  preserved  during  winter,  and  served 
up  at  the  table  of  the  emperor  of  China.  The  coun- 
try also  contains  agate  and  diamond  quarries. 

The  people,  strong  and  large,  are  Mahometans,  well 
clothed  and  ted.  Marco  Polo  descrilies  them  as  mei'ry 
and  good-natured  savages,  idolatrous,  rich  in  products, 
and  much  employed  in  singing  and  dancing.  A  strange 
custom  exists  among  them,  regarded  as  a  prece])t  of 
religion,  to  give  up  to  a  traveller,  who  desires  a  lodiriiig, 
house,  wife,  and  family  ;  in  fact,  installing  the  stranger 
in  all  the  privileges  of  the  head  of  the  household,  the 
host  quitting  the  house,  and  going  through  the  city  in 
(piest  of  aught  that  can  amuse  or  gratify  his  guest. 
Nor  does  he  reoccupy  the  house  till  the  stranger  is 
gone.  This  reminds  us  of  similar  Babylonish  cus- 
toms—  all,  perhaps,  adopted  to  entice  a  concourse  of 
strangers,  and  thus  encourage  trade. 

Some  peculiar  customs  prevail  in  this  region,  such 
as  embalming  the  dead  with  spices,  till  the  astrologer 
determines  a  lucky  hour  for  the  burial.  Painted 
images  of  men,  women,  cattle,  money,  &c.,  are 
lodged  in  the  tomb,  to  be  useful  in  the  other  world  — 


a  relic,  probably,  of  early  barbarism,  when  slaves, 
horses,  and  even  wives,  were  actually  killed  and 
buried,  to  pass  with  the  deceased  into  the  next  world, 
to  serve  iiim  there. 

Turfan  is  a  large  and  strong  city,  capital  of  a  con- 
siderable countr}%  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  royal 
family  of  Cashgar,  Tangoot,  on  the  north-western 
frontier  of  China,  was  a  powerful  empire  of  uncertain 
extent,  but  probably  included  the  north-west  of  China, 
the  Sifan  country  on  its  western  frontier,  and  much  of 
Thibet  and  Cashgar.  Koko  nor,  or  the  Blue  Lake, — 
its  modern  name,  —  is  famous  in  Chinese  history  ;  and 
one  of  their  departments,  at  the  present  day,  is  stylec 
the  Mongols  of  Koko  nor ;  the  other,  lying  south-west, 
and  also  separating  the  south-eastern  frontier  of  Nanloo 
from  China,  is  that  of  the  Mongols  of  Khar. 

Cashgar  occupies  the  wide  plain  forming  the  west 
part  of  Nanloo.  In  beauty  and  fertility,  it  is  the  gar- 
den of  Tartary,  rivalling  the  finest  tracts  of  Southern  ' 
Europe,  Watered  by  muncroiis  stream.s,  its  cai'efully 
cultivated  fields  yield  large  crops  of  grain,  and  its 
fruits  arc  peculiarly  excellent.  Four  of  its  streams, 
uniting  from  all  points  of  the  compass,  form  the  Tarim, 
which  runs  directly  east,  into  Lake  Lop. 

Khotan  was  an  independent  kingdom  of  importance. 
The  vine  and  silkworm  flourish  here,  and  it  has  marble 
and  jasper  so  beautifully  variegated  with  leaves  and 
flowere,  as  to  be  much  sought  for  in  China,  so  that  it 
forms  a  profitable  article  of  export  and  exchange. 

Previous  to  the  Chrktian  era,  Buddhism  was  planted 
at  Khotan,  and  the  story  of  its  infancy  is  so  like  a 
primitive  myth,  that  some  suppose  it  originated  here. 
This  and  Mahometanism  are  equally  tolerated  under 
Chinese  sway.  Aksou,  the  capital  of  an  extensive 
district,  subject  to  Cashgar,  is  tlie  seat  of  an  active 
commerce,  and  several  caravan  routes,  in  various 
directions,  pass  through  it. 

Yarkand  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  town  of  all 
Asia.  It  speedily  revived,  after  its  destruction  by  a 
grandson  of  Tamerlane,  and  now  has  fifty  thousand  peo- 
ple. Its  situation,  indeed,  seems  to  insure  its  continu- 
ance OS  the  centre  of  the  inland  trade  of  Asia  —  a  grand 
medium  of  communication  between  the  east  and  the 
west,  the  north  and  the  south,  of  that  great  continent. 
It  is  accordingly  a  place  of  immense  resort,  and  filled 
with  numerous  caravanserais  for  the  reception  of 
strangers.  A  handsome  street  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  city,  entirely  filled  with  shops  and  warehouses, 
which  are  kept  by  the  Chinese,  who  sit  on  benches  in 
front.  There  ai'e  also  many  colleges.  The  country 
around  is  unrivalled,  particularly  for  its  finely  watered 
gardens  and  the  excellence  of  its  fruits.  Cashgar  is  a 
handsome  and  ancient  city,  the  seat  of  government, 
and  has  considerable  trade. 

The  language  of  this  fine  country  is  chiefly  Turkish, 
but  the  origin  of  its  people  is  unknown.  The  dress  ' 
of  the  men  is  bound  by  a  girdle,  and  goes  no  lower  ' 
than  the  calf  of  the  leg  ;  that  of  the  women  is  similar, 
who  also  wear  long  earrings  and  pendants,  like  the 
women  of  Thibet ;  their  hair  is  equally  divided  into 
long  tresses,  and  adorned  with  ribbons  ;  and  they  dye 
their  nails  with  henna  juice.  Both  sexes  wear  long 
drawers,  and  boots  of  Russia  leather ;  the  head  dress 
is  like  the  Turkish.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  stone, 
and  decorated  with  furniture  of  Chmese  manufacture. 
Tea  is  the  general  beverage  of  the  country,  but  it  is 
taken  with  milk,  butter,  and  salt,  in  the  manner  of  the 
other  nations  of  Central  Asia.    The  women  are  pur- 
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chased ;  hence  handsome  girls  are  a  source  of  wealth 
to  their  parents. 

These  countries  being  Mahometan,  magistrates  of 
that  faith  administer  justice  and  carry  on  aU  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  province ;  but  Chinese  mihtary  olhcers  col- 
lect its  i'evenne  and  provide  for  its  defence.  Strangers 
seem  not  so  rigidly  excluded  here  as  at  other  parts  of 
tlie  fronlior.  Tlie  boundary  line,  however,  is  guarded 
by  a  chain  of  military  posts,  at  which  every  package 
brought  is  carefully  examined,  and  permits  are  then 
given  to  proceed  to  Cashgar  £ind  Yarkand,  where  light 
duties  are  required. 

The  Chinese,  as  we  have  stated,  first  had  connection 
with  these  distant  countries  about  the  year  126  B.  C. 
Then,  in  consequence  of  the  resolution  of  the  emperor 
Woo  ti  to  weaken  the  power  and  punish  the  outrages  of 
the  Hioong  noo,(or Turks,  against  whom  th6  wall  had 
been  built  in  214,)  a  Chinese  general  was  sent  to  the 
Yue  tchi,  in  Transoxiana,  who  had  been  driven  there 
by  the  Turks,  from  tlic  frontiers  of  China,  in  165  B.  C. 
The  general  was  taken  by  the  Turl5s,and  kept  prisoner 
for  ten  vears,  but  found  means  to  escape  to  the  Yue  tchi, 
and  remained  with  thein  more  than  a  year.  On  his 
return,  he  was  again  taken  prisoner,  but  finally  got 
back  to  China  after  thirteen  years'  absence. 

The  result  of  his  representations  was  a  Chinese  con- 
quest of  Cashgar,  in  108  B.  C,  and  a  confederation 
of  the  western  ti'ibes  against  the  overbearing  Turks. 
They  were  thus  kept  in  check  on  the  west  while  the 
Chinese  gradually  broke  their  power  in  the  east,  till  on 
a  division  of  their  nation,  in  A.  D.  46,  one  portion  sub- 
mitted to  China.  Though  afterwards  weakened  by  civil 
wars,  political  relations  were  maintamedwith  the  west, 
and  the  emperors  of  the  Goci  dynasty,  of  North  China, 
received  embassies  from  time  to  time  from  this  re- 
gion. 

The  Chinese  expedition  and  its  consequences  made 
their  nation  known  to  the  west,  and  a  silk  trade 
commenced.  That  able  general.  Pan  tchao,  after 
nearly  thirty  years  of  fighting  and  negotiating,  sub- 
dued a!i  the  country  south  of  the  Celestial  Mountains, 
pushed  the  Chinese  eonquesis  to  the  Caspian,  and  in 
A.  D.  102,  had  sent  to  China,  as  hostages  or  state 
prisoners,  the  presumptive  heirs  of  fifty  crowns  that 
he  had  conquered.  He  even  meditated  the  conquest 
of  the  Roman  empire,  but  was  discouraged  by  repre- 
sentations from  the  Persians  of  the  dangera  and  diffi- 
culties of  the  enterprise. 

This  Chinese  supi-emacy  was  maintained  in  the 
west  till  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  after 
which  it  was  confined  to  tributary  embassies.  It  was 
pEirtially  lost  in  the  fifth  century,  when  the  empire  of 
the  GretEe  included  Cashgar.  It  afterwards  returned  to 
China,  pe^sed  under  the  Thibetan  empire  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  under  that  of  the  Ouigooi's  in  the  ninth ; 
in  the  twelftli  century  it  was  shared  between  the  em- 
pire of  the  Kara  kitai,  tlie  kings  of  Khotan,  and  other 
sovereignties,  till,  in  the  thirteenth,  all  were  swallowed 
up  in  the  empire  of  Zingis ;  after  which,  Nanloo,  or 
-noKt  of  it,  fell,  successively,  to  the  Zagatai,  Bichbaiik, 
and  Guigoor  empires;  then,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  was  divided  into  the  kingdoms  of  Cashgar, 
Khotan,  Hamil,  &c. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Nanloo 
formed  the  southern  half  of  the  Kalmuck  Eleut  empire, 
though,  since  1779,  it  has  acknowledged  subjection  to 
the  Chinese  again,  who  now  hold  it ;  and  such  is  the 
wisdom  of  their  government,  that  the  inhabitants  are 


very  much  attached  to  it,  and  would  defend  its  autlior- 
ity  cheerfully  with  life  and  fortune. 

The  ruling  nation  is  the  Kalmuck,  and  we  may  here 
notice  the  history  and  condition  of  that  Mongol  peo- 
ple who  now  extend  themselves  over  both  Peloo  and 
Nanloo,  which  have  hence  been  called  Kahnookia,  or 
included  in  Mongolia,  by  some  geographers.  Its  sur- 
face is  equal  to  all  France,  Sj>ain,  and  Italy,  nnd  it  has 
the  same  latitude  with  them  and  with  our  C;iHfornia  and 
Oregon.  It  is  estimated  to  have  two  hundred  thousand 
Kalmuck  families.  The  Kalmucks  are  generally  of  a 
middling  height,  more  of  them  being,  however,  under, 
tiian  over  the  ordinary  stature.  Left  to  nature  from  in- 
fancy, their  bodies  are  universally  well  made,  and  their 
limbs  free.  In  the  Kalmuck  countenance  the  angle  of 
the  eye  is  directed  obliquely  downward  to  the  nose,  the 
eyebrows  are  black  and  thin,  the  interior  ends  of  the 
arches  which  they  form  are  low,  the  nose  is  flat  and 
broad  at  the  point,  the  cheek  bones  prominent,  the 
head  and  face  very  round,  the  ears  large  and  promi- 
nent. Their  teeth  preserve  their  beauty  and  whiteness 
to  ail  advanced  age.  Their  skin,  naturally  white, 
assumes  a  brownish  yellow  from  exposure  to  tlie  sun 
in  summer,  and  cabin  smoke  in  winter.  Many  of  the 
women  have  a  handsome  figure  and  white  complexion, 
the  effect  of  which  is  increased  by  their  fine  black 
hair.  The  acuteness  of  the  senses  of  smell,  hearing, 
and  sight,  surpasses  what  we  should  conceive  possible 
They  perceive,  by  the  smell,  the  smoke  of  a  camp,  hear 
the  neighing  of  a  horse,  and  distinguish  a  minute  objecl 
in  their  immense  plains,  at  an  astonishing  distance. 

The  Kalmucks  have  three  orders  of  society — the  no- 
bility, whom  they  call  "white  bones,"  the  common 
people,  slaves,  called  "  black  bones,"  and  the  clergy, 
freemen,  descending  from  both.  Tlie  noble  ladies  ara 
called  "white  flesh,"  and  the  women  of  the  lowei 
orders  "  black  flesh."  Their  genealogies,  of  which 
they  are  tenacious,  are  reckoned  by  the  bones,"  or 
male  line,  not  the  "  flesh,"  or  female.  The  subjects  of 
each  chief  form  an  ooloos,  which  is  divided  into  imaks 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  families 
each,  commanded  by  a  nobleman.  All  the  men  must 
appear  on  horseback  when  summoned  for  military  scr- 
vice  by  the  chief,  who  sends  back  those  unfit  for  war. 
Lances, sabres, bows,  firearms  are  their  weapons;  and 
they  wear  a  coat  of  mail,  formed  of  rings,  of  that  kind 
called  chain-armor,  such  as  was  used  in  Europe  in  th" 
fifteenth  century.  Their  religion  is  the  lamaic, 
account  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  description  o. 
Thibet.  Of  all  nations  they  are  most  under  the  do 
minion  of  their  priests,  who  are  not  ashamed  to  descend 
to  conjuring  and  jugglery,  to  increase  their  power ;  in 
fact,  no  affair  can  he  undertaken  without  them.  They 
levy  a  handsome  tribute,  live  in  luxuiy,  and  tliough 
enjoined  celibacy,  have  a  right  to  a  singular  license 
in  the  house  of  a  hostess  whenever  they  travel,  which 
is  not  seldom. 

The  Kalmucks  are  fond  of  society,  hospitable,  and 
dress  like  the  Poles;  the  common  people  arc  clothed  in 
sheep-skins  and  felt.  In  summer,  the  girls  go  with  the 
neck  bare  down  to  the  girdle ;  the  men  shave  their 
heads,  except  a  single  tuft;  the  women  let  the  hair 
hang  loose  till  the  age  of  twelve,  when  they  collect  it 
in  bi-aids  surrounding  the  head  ;  when  married,  they 
let  it  hang  over  the  shoulders  in  two  divisions.  Their 
dwellings  are  a  ch-cular  frame  of  hurdles,  covered  with 
a  top  of  felt,  proof  against  snow  and  ram.  Hunting, 
tending  flocks,  and  building  tents,  are  deemed,  besides 
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war,  the  only  occupations  worthy  of"  a  free  son  of  the 
desert.  Domestic  labors  fall  to  the  women,  who  also 
pitch  and  strike  the  tents,  and  saddle  and  bring  out  the 
horses.  As  to  agricultural  labors,  the  ruggedness  of 
the  climate,  and  the  too  general  aridity  of  the  soil, 
tliwart  the  wise  etlbrts  of  thn  Chinese  to  change  the 
Kalmuck  nomad  —  who  loves  his  rude  and  roving  life  — 
into  the  quiet  and  taxable  farmer.  Their  drink  is 
mare's  milk,  which,  thougti  its  alkaline  taste  is  disa- 
greeable to  Europeans,  they  prefer  to  cow's  milk, 
[ndeed,  after  standing  a  while  in  clean  vessels,  it  ac- 
quires an  acid,  vinous,  and  very  agreeable  taste.  By 
allowing  it  to  ferment  a  little  furth?",  it  is  :nade  into  a 
slightly  spirituous  liquor,  called  araka  by  the  Kalmucks, 
and  koumis  in  Tartar,  and  prevalent  throughout  Tar- 
tary.  , 

Their  language  is  sonorous,  harmonious,  and  poet- 
ical. Their  atTecting  romances  and  epic  poems  par- 
take of  the  sombre  magnificence  of  parts  of  their 
country.  The  rocks,  torrents,  and  meteors  of  Ossianic 
poetry  iigure  here  with  legends  and  miracles,  as  wild 
and  absurd  as  were  ever  coined  in  the  brain  of  a  Hindoo. 
Their  bards  recite  from  memory,  surrounded  by  atten- 
tive and  enraptured  audiences.  They  have  a  Mongolic 
and  an  Indian  alphabet,  the  latter  i^d  in  their  magical 
incantations. 

They  call  themselves  "  Four  Brothers,"  meaning 
their  four  allied  nations  of  Sifans,  on  the  west  frontier 
yf  China,  having  fifty  thousand  families ;  Songars, 
near  Lake  Balkiish,  with  thirty  thousand  ;  the  Torgots, 
who,  after  living  on  the  steppe  of  Astrakan,  in  some 
seventy  thousand  families,  returned  in  1770  to  their 
original  country,  on  the  east  of  Lake  Saisan  ;  and 
lastly,  the  Dcrbites.  In  addition  to  these  nomad 
tribes,  the  towns  of  Kalmookia  are  inhabited  by  I3u- 
charians,  Chinese,  stationary  Kalmucks,  and  a  mixed 
people,  doriccndcd  from  the  ancient  denizens  of  these 
regions.  In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they 
nad  made  themselves  completely  the  ruling  people,  and 
masters  of  all  Central  Tartaiy,  including,  as  we  have 
seen,  both  Cashgar  and  Khotan.  Being  attacked,  how- 
ever, by  the  Mongols,  their  rivals,  confederated  with 
tlie  whole  force  of  the  Chinese  empire,  they  were 
unable  to  sustain  the  unequal  contest,  which  ended  in 
the  subjection  of  all  to  China.  The  Mongols,  though 
eharing  this  subjection,  were  preeminent ;  the  Kal- 
mucks, not  liking  to  endure  this  double  seiTitude,  re- 
moved into  Asiatic  Russia.  The  beneficence  of  the 
Chinese  sway,  however,  has  enticed  them  back,  so 
that  more  than  a  million  now  occupy  their  original 
seats. 

About  the  Lake  ICoko  nor,  the  cradle  of  the  Chinese 
nation,  tbree  thousand  years  before  the  Chrisfian  era, 
and  along  the  sources  of  her  two  great  rivers,  are 
found  Mongol  tribes  of  the  Eleut  and  Sifan  hordes, 
already  alluded  to,  as  included  in  the  province  of  Koko 
nor ;  south-west  of  these  is  the  province  of  Khor 
katchi,  also  containing  Mongols.  Of  diese  obscure 
mountain  regions  little  is  known,  and  we  pass  to  a 
survey  of  Mongolia,  across  the  province  of  Kansou, 
already  described  as  belonging  to  China  Proper,  and 
stretching  far  to  the  north-west  into  the  heart  of  Tar- 
tary,  some  miles  beyond  the  Celestial  Mountains. 

Mongolia.  The  southern  half  of  the  Mongolia  of  our 
maps  is  occupied  by  Kansou,  a  province  of  China  Prop- 
er ;  caai  of  it  Is  the  government  of  the  Elcut  Kalmucks ; 
east  of  that,  the  country  of  the  Karagol,  or  Shara  Mob- 
gols.    North  of  these  is  the  country  of  the  Kalkas 


Mongols,  next  1o  the  Hottentots,  the  dirtiest  and  ugliest 
of  our  race  :  it  is  bounded  north-west  and  north  by  the 
Russian  provinces  of  Tomsk,  Yeniseisk,  and  Irkutsk  , 
south-west  by  Peloo  and  Kansoo ;  south  by  Kansoo 
Eleut,  and  Karagol ;  east  by  Saghalien  oula,  the  north 
em  government  of  Manchooria.  Much  of  this  north 
ern  region  is  covered  with  rank  and  luxuriant  pastures  ; 
the  nomads,  split  into  petty  tribes,  acknowledge  sub- 
jection to  China,  who,  however,  it  is  said,  can  neithei 
exact  tribute,  nor  maintain  garrisons  here,  nor  prevent 
these  tribes  from  wan-ing  with  each  other.  It  requires 
little  more  of  any  of  these  three  provinces  than  absti- 
nence from  aggressive  incursions  upon  Chinese  territory,  i 
If  a  war  threatens  to  be  serious  and  extensive,  how- 
ever, China  levies  a  targe  force,  and  compels  the  bellig- 
erents to  come  to  terms.  She  also  pays  a  small  salary 
to  the  chiefs,  who  receive  uivestiture  from  the  emperor, 
and  occasionally  a  wife  of  the  royal  family  ;  but  are 
expected  lo  make  theii'  visits  regularly,  with  presents,  at 
the  imperial  court,  that  they  may  be  duly  walched. 

The  general  character,  religion,  and  habits  of  the 
Kalkas  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Kalmucks,  already 
described.  Like  the  other  Mongols,  they  are  rough, 
Toaming,  warlike  ;  but  in  domestic  intercourse,  frank, 
cheerful,  and  hospitable.  Their  main  pride  is  in 
the  mjinagement  of  their  horses,  in  which  they  are 
wonderfully  dexterous.  They  prefer  their  own  swift, 
hardy,  and  serviceable  nags  to  the  larger  and  heavier 
Turkish  horses  —  high  and  raw-boned.  Tliey  train 
them  to  stop  in  their  fleetest  career,  and  to  face, 
without  flinching,  tlie  fiercest  beasts  of  the  forest. 
These  remarks,  indeed,  will  apply  to  all  the  nomadic 
Mongols, 

The  Mongols  proper  have  flat  noses,  small,  oblique 
eyes,  Uiick  lips,  short  chins,  scanty  beards,  large  ears, 
and  black  hair,  which  sels  off  their  reddish-brown  or 
yellow  complexions.  More  civilized  than  the  Kal- 
mucks, from  their  long  residence  in  China,  they  are 
more  tractable,  hospitable,  and  addicted  to  pleasure. 
The  women  are  industrious,  cheerful,  and  more  pro- 
lific than  the  Russians.  Their  religious  books  arc 
written  in  the  language  of  Tangoot,  or  Thibet,  and 
every  imak  —  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred 
families  —  has  a  schoolmaster.  The  priests  enjoy  great 
consideration.  Polygamy  is  allowed,  but  uncommon. 
They  marry  very  young,  and  the  women  bring  to  their 
husbands  a  portion  in  cattle  or  sheep.  'I'iiey  light 
their  fires  in  the  middle  oi'  their  tenls;  aiid  in  the 
deserts  cow-dung  is  used  as  fuel.  The  tents  of  the 
nobility  are  hung  wilh  silk  stuffs  in  the  inside,  and  the 
floors  covered  with  Persian  carpets.  The  tents  of  the  ■ 
common  people  are  made  of  a  kind  of  felt.  Tin, 
silver,  and  porcelain  vessels  are  used  In  the  houses  of 
the  great.  In  some  places,  small  temples  are  erected, 
round  which  are  built  modern  houses. 

There  are  no  cities  in  this  wide  region.  Karako 
rum,  the  seat  of  the  Mongol  empire,  was  built  of  earth 
and  wood ;  its  very  site  is  disputed.  The  camp  of 
OoTga,  two  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  Kiachta, 
has  become  a  town ;  its  temples,  the  housies  of  tlie 
priests,  and  the  house  of  the  Chinese  viceroy,  are  the 
only  wooden  edifices;  the  rest  are  tents.  Maimatchui 
opposite  Kiachta,  is  the  seat  of  ti-ade  with  Russia,  anil 
at  certain  stated  seasons  presents  quite  a  busy  scene, 
and  a  very  interesting  one  ;  for  here  arc  gather-ed  the 
representatives  of  Russia,  Siberlii,  Chma,  Thibet,  and 
all  Tartary,  to  exchange  tea,  porcelam,  silk,  cotton, 
rhubarb,  tobacco,  and  fancy  articles,  for  furs,  skins, 
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ooarse  cloths,  cattle,  and  glass.  Each  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  its  sepai-ate  fortification,  in  the  midst  of 
\  high  plain,  with  lofty  granite  peaks,  rising  on  every 
side  around  it.  Forts  built  on  tlie  pinnacles  of 
opposite  mountains  mark  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
mighty  empires.  Maimatchin  is  crowded  with  Chinese 
mercliants,  who  entertain  the  Russi^.ns  very  ho.s])itably  ; 
but  on  the  tolling  of  a  bell  at  sunset,  every  Russian 
must  hastily  quit  the  Chinese  soil. 

The  countries  of  Mongolia  nearest  the  Chinese  wall, 
have  a  climate  like  tliat  of  Germany  ;  and  their  chiefs 
present  themselves  at  the  court  of  China  as  its  humblest 
vassals.  At  Geliol  are  seen  aspens,  elnis,  hazels,  and 
walnut  trees,  and  on  the  mountains,  stunted  oaks  and 
pines.  This  place  is  the  summer  residence  of  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  contains,  in  the  midst  of  a  col- 
lection of  huts,  a  spacious  palace,  extensive  and  mag- 
nificent gardens,  and  some  pagodas  or  temples. 

The  niiddk;  of  the  country,  Wko  much  of  that  of 
Kaimookia,  is  extensively  occupied  by  deserts.  There 
are  meadows  along  die  banks  of  its  rivers,  however, 
where  the  small  Mongolian  horses  wander  In  large 
droves,  and  the  wild  jiggetai  comes  to  take  bis  rapid 
meal  in  the  pasture.  Russian  travellers,  who  have  here 
crossed  the  Desert  of  Gobi,  —  said  to  be  two  thousand 
m^iles  in  length  and  four  hundred  broad,  —  occupied  a 
month  in  traversing  it,  and  describe  it  as  covered  with 
short,  thin  grass,  which,  however,  supports  vast  herds 
of  cattle,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  saline  quality  of  tlie 
soil.  There  are  numerous  brackish  springs  and  lakes, 
the  wafer  of  which  is  so  little  desirable,  that  a  single 
pure  spring  tasted  like  champagne.  For  some  twenty 
miles  beyond  the  wall,  a  shifting  and  sinking  sand,  cov- 
ei-ed  with  beautiful  and  valuable  pebbles,  formed  itself 
into  waves  some  twenty  feet  high,  like  the  similar 
sands  of  the  African  and  Arabian  deserts. 

When  the  pastures  begin  to  f;isi,  all  the  Mongol 
tribes  strike  their  tents;  and  this  takes  place  ten  to 
fifteen  times  a  year.  In  summer,  their  progi~ess  is 
northward,  in  winter  southward.  The  flocks,  men, 
women,  and  children,  form  a  regular  procession,  fol- 
lowed by  the  young  women  singing  cheering  songs. 
The  amusenlents  of  these  wandeiing  and  happy  tribes 
are  horse-races,  in  which  even  the  young  women  ex- 
cel, archery,  wrestling,  pantomime,  and  songs  of  love 
adventures,  performed  by  girls  to  the  accompaniment 
of  violin  and  Rule. 

MAMCHOoaiA  remains  now  to  be  surveyed.  This  the 
Chinese  divide  hito  three  governments — that  of  Sagha- 
lien  oula  comprehends  its  northern  two  thirds,  and  the 
"large  island  of  Saghalien,  and  has  a  capital  of  the  same 
name,  in  latitude  .^)0°,  upon  the  Ainoor,  which  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  fifteen  hundred  miles.  On  its  south 
.s  Kara  gol,  a  Mongol  country,  and  the  government  of 
Kirin,  with  a  capital  of  the  same  name,  Kirin  oula,  in 
about  latitude  44°.  The  other  government,  or  province, 
IS  Cliing  king,  which  has  a  capital  of  the  same  name, 
formerly  called  Moukden^  the  summer  residence  of 
former  emperors.  This  fine  province,  which  has  usu- 
ally followed  the  fortunes  of  China  Prope^,  which 
it  resembles  in  careful  culture,  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  Kirin,  on  the  north-west  by  Karagol,  on 
the  south-west  by  Petchelee,  its  gulf,  and  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  on  the  south-east  by  Corea,  from  which  the 
Yaloo  River  separates  it. 

The  Manchoos,  or  Mandshurs,  are  a  rather  rude 
people,  tall  and  robust,  with  a  peculiar  language,  of 
sxce»sive   smoothness   and   unrivalled  copiousness. 


especially  in  the  nicely  expressive  inflections  of  ita 
verbs  •,  in  which  last  respect  it  rivals  the  Turkish,  and 

surpasses  the  classical  languages. 

Very  different  from  the  immense  and  naked  plains  of 
Tarlary,  the  surface  of  Mancnooria  consisis  of  ruggeil 
and  broken  mountain  ranges,  covered  with  thick  forests, 
and  separated  by  fertile  valleys,  whose  recesses  are  filled 
with  wild  beasts.  It  presents,  therefore,  a  picture  of  what 
Europe  was  in  primitive  times,  (linsefig,  the  uni\(!i's;Ll 
medicine,  grows  on  the  mountain  sides.  Its  shores  ai'e 
covered  with  magnificent  forests,  whose  inhabitants 
are  few  and  secluded,  mostly  independent  fishermen, 
though,  farther  inland,  wheat  is  raised  in  favored  spots, 
and  oats  are  extensively  cultivated.  The  vei-y  few 
towns  are  inhabited  by  Chinese  chiefly,  who  are 
defended  by  Tartar  garrisons.  The  Amoor  abounds 
with  the  finest  fish,  especially  the  sturgeon,  in  match- 
less perfection.  Could  it  become  a  Russian  river,  it 
would  be  the  avenue  of  trade  to  Siberia  and  Mongoha, 
and,  as  it  became  populous  and  civilized,  would  be  a 
valuable  commercial  neighbor  to  our  Oregon  anc 
California  brethren.  The  natives  are  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  disposition.  To  the  north  of  tlio  Amoor,  they 
are  chiefly  Siberian  hunttM-s,  who  take  vast  immbers 
of  fur-bearing  animals,  especially  sables.  The  people 
of  Saghalien  Island  —  if  it  is  one  —  more  resemble  the 
Japanese,  with  whom  is  their  chief  intercourse.  They 
are  mild,  jieaceable,  and  generous. 

The  bistoiy  of  the  early  races  of  Manchooria  is 
given  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  containing  the  descrip- 
tion and  history  of  the  Tungouse,  apparently  the 
aborigines  of  this  country.  The  Manchoos,  who  ap- 
pear to  be  a  mixed  race,  are  more  robust  in  figure, 
but  have  less  expressive  countenances  than  the  Chi- 
nese. Before  the  twelfth  centui-y,  they  subjugated 
the  KiUins,  to  wliom  they  had  previously  been  vassals, 
and  who  inhahiled  Ching  king;  in  1115,  they  invaded 
llic  north  of  China,  founding  the  Kin,  or  -'Golden" 
dynasty.  Dispossessed  by  the  Mongols,  they  returned 
to  their  wild  mountains,  wlience  tliey  issued  afresh  in 
1640,  under  the  name  of  Manchoos,  to  conquer  Mon- 
golia and  all  China, —  which  still  yields  them  an 
obedience,  mingled  with  hatred,  it  is  said,  and  Inter- 
rupted by  partial  rebellions.  They  may  now  be 
deemed  the  most  advanced  in  civilization  of  the  three 
great  nations  of  Centi'al  Asia,  in  consequence  of  con- 
nection witli  China,  especially  since  a  late  emperor 
ordered  the  best  Chinese  boolis  to  be  translated  into 
the  Manchoo.  This,  the  most  perfect  and  learned  of 
the  Tartar  idioms,  is  said  to  resemble  the  Indo-Gei- 
manic  family  of  tongues,  and  may  be  the  one  destined 
by  divine  Providence  to  introduce  the  best  of  om 
European  ideas  to  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  China  — 
a  glorious  enterprise,  which  might  be  deemed  hopeless 
through  the  clumsy^  unplastlc,  and  objective  Chinese 
language. 


CHAPTEK  CCIII. 

The  Alano-Gothic  ob.  Blond  Kaces.  —  The 
Oosun  —  Cashgar  —  Gotlis  —  Ancient  Kir- 
ghis  —  Alans  —  Indo- Germans  of  Central 
Asia  —  Khotan. 

At  the  Christian  era,  the  ])opuIation  of  all  th^  coun- 
tries situated  novtli  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Caspian  Sea, 
the  Oxus,  and  the  Paropamisus  Mountains,  were  com- 
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DOsed  almost  entirely  of  tribes  called  Indo-Gcrmans, 
A-lan-Goths,  or  the  Blond  Races,  wlio  ^iioke  lan- 
guages most  of  whose  roots  are  stili  found  in  iho 
Sanscrit,  the  Persian,  the  Teutonic,  Slavic,  and  olhcc 
I  idioms  hclonging  to  the  same  stock.  Already,  at 
I  I  very  remote  period,  these  people  had  crossed 
the  Don,  and  extended  tliemselves  to  the  north- 
em  banks  of  the  Danube.  They  formed  several 
nations  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  properly  to  dis- 
tinguish, one  from  another.  Tribes  of  this  same  race 
were  anciently  spread  as  far  as  the  confines  of  China, 
and  north  to  the  Altai  Mountains  ;  they  were  dispersed 
lUTiong  the  Turkish  and  Thibetan  hordes.  The  Par- 
ihians,  Bactrians,  Sogdians,  Kharasmians,  GetEe,  Mas- 
sagetse,  Alans,  AorsRs,  Roxolans,  Jazyges,  and  a  great 
many  others,  all  belonged  to  this  grand  stock. 

Some  feeble  historical  indications,  a  comparison  of 
languages,  ancient  traditions  concealed  in  the  Hindoo 
mythology,  and  even  some  physiological  data  as  to  the 
tribes  of  East  Asia,  give  rise  to  the  presumption  that 
.  the  centre  of  this  part  of  the  world  was  occupied,  at  a 
very  remote  epoch,  by  the  ancestors  of  all  the  Indo- 
Germanic  people.  An  event  whose  causes  we  know 
not,  dispersed  tliis  race  toward  the  south,  toward  the 
west,  and  even  toward  the  east  and  the  north. 

One  of  these  nations,  speaiiing  Sanscrit,  descended 
Ine  Himmaleh,  spread  over  the  plairs  of  Hindostan, 
whence  it  chased  the  Malay  and  Negro  races.  Or 
olended  with  them,  and  finished  its  conquests  with 
Jeylon,  Another  portion,  going  west,  seems  to  have 
followed  the  Jihon  and  the  Sir,  spread  itself  thence  to 
Mie  south-west,  in  Persia,  and  on  the  north-west  toward 
die  Volga  and  Don,  whence  it  entered  Europe.  These 
uiigrations  appear  to  have  been  several  times  repeated, 
!uid  at  epochs  quite  distant  oae  from  another  ;  at  least, 
this  is  the  best  way  of  explaining  the  diversity  apparent 
among  the  nations  and  languages  called  lado-Gorman. 

Their  eastern  migration  is  evident  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a  blond,  or  fair-haired  people,  with  blue  eyes, 
—  the  Oosun  —  whicli,  in  the  third  century  before  the 
(Christian  era,  dwelt  on  the  confines  of  China.  It  may 
be  presumed  also,  from  the  great  number  of  Indo- 
Germanic  roots  which  are  met  with  in  the  Turkish  and 
Mongol  idioms,  and  still  more  in  the  Tungouse  and 
Manchoo;  which  latter  is  like  German.  There  exist 
even  now,  also,  among  the  Manchnos,  near  the  Soon- 
gari  and  the  Oosoori  tribes,  a  great  number  of  indi- 
viduals with  blond  liair  and  blue  eyes.- 

As  to  the  northern  migration  of  this  same  race,  we 
dnd  a  peojile  of  similar  traits  dwelling,  even  down  to  a 
very  recent  epoch,  upon  the  upper  Irtish,  Obi,  and 
Yenisei  rivers.  These  tribes  became  blended,  a1  a 
later  date,  with  a  Turkish  nation,  forming  the  Kirghis, 
among  whom  blue  or  green  eyes  and  red  hair  arc  not 
uncommon. 

The  Oosnn  are  first  noticed  in  the  third  century 
H.  C,  as  commingled  witli  the  Yue  tchi,  on  the  north- 
western confines  of ,  China  Proper.  They  diifered 
entirely  from  their  neighbors  in  personal  appearance, 
and  Chiinese  writers  describe  them  as  having  blue  eyes, 
a  red  beard,  and  much  resembling  the  species  of  large 
ape, "  from  which  they  descend."  .  When  the  Yue  tchi 
were  driven  from  this  region,  {Kaa  tcheoo,  Sou  tcheoo, 
and  Cha  tcheoo,)  by  the  Hioong  noo,  in  165  B.  C,  the 
Oosun  followed  them  to  their  new  residence  in  Soon- 
garia,  pushed  them  westward,  and  took  their  country. 
Their  chief  lived  in  the  town  of  Redvale,  on  Ued  or 
•Salt  Lake,  south  of  Lake  Balkash.    They  counted 


one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  families,  six  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  individuals,  and  or,e  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  thousand  eight  hundred  soldiers.  They 
seem  to  have  attained  a  degree  of  civilization  }  their 
two  great  generals  were  called  Daroo. 

In  this  country  formerly  lived  the  Sai,  of  the  same 
race.  It  is  a  beautiful  plain,  covei'ed  with  excellent 
pasture  for  cattle,  the  chief  wealth  of  tliese  nomads. 
The  climate  was  cold,  and  rains  frequent ;  their  moun- 
tains were  covered  with  firs  and  larches.  Their  man- 
ners and  customs  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Hioong 
noo ;  they  raised  many  horses,  of  which  a  rich  man 
among  tliem  would  have  four  or  five  thousand.  It  was 
a  hard,  wicked  people,  faithless  and  inclined  to  pillage. 
This  character  gave  it  a  great  ascendency  over  its 
neighbors.  Chinese  history  speaks  of  their  princes 
down  to  the  year  2  B.  C.  In  the  fourth  century  A,  D.. 
the  Sian  pi  drove  them  from  their  country  towards  die 
west  and  north-west,  a  part  moved  into  the  region  of 
the  upper  Jaxartes  and  Transoxiana,  and  a  part  into 
the  south  part  of  the  ICirgliis  steppe,  near  the  Irtish. 
In  619,  they  became  subject  to  tlie  Turks,  with  whom 
they  seem  to  have  blended. 

Cashgar  was  also  inhabited  by  a  blue-eyed  and  fair 
haired  nation.  It  produced  grains,  rice,  red  sugai 
cane  peculiar  to  Central  Asia,  cotton,  silk,  iron,  copper, 
and  -orpiraent.  After  being  ti'ibutary  to  the  Hioong 
noo,  it  was  subjected  to  China  nearly  a  hundred  years 
B.  r  About  A.  D.  120,  the  Yue  tchi  deposed  its  king : 
bi.'^  iubjects  embraced  Buddhism.  The  king  wore 
oil  his  cap  a  golden  Hon,  which  was  changed  every 
year.  When  it  submitted  to  the  ancient  Turks, 
Cashgar  counted  twelve  great  and  some  dozens  of  small 
cities.  In  the  seventh  century,  it  sent  tribute  to  China ; 
in  677,  was  invaded  by  the  Thibetans,  and  remained 
under  them  till  near  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century, 
when  it  became  again  tributary  to  China. 

The  Houte,  or  Khoute,  perhaps  a  detached  tribe  of 
Goths,  was  to  the  north-cast  of  Sogdiana,  and  west  of 
the  Oosun  countiy.  The  people  were  nomadic,  had 
excellent  horses,  and  counted  two  thousand  soldiers. 
The  country  abounded  in  the  zibeline  martens.  They 
were  conquered  by  the  Hioong  noo,  in  177  B.  C.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  third  century  A.  D.,  the  Chinese 
had  some  political  dealings  witli  them. 

Another  blond  or  red  nation  with  h\ne  eyes  was  the 
TH,ng  ling,  —  "  ancients,"  "  elders,"  —  north  of  the  Oo- 
sun and  Sogdiana,  and  touching  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Baikal.  Three  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  tliey 
wore  reduced  by  the  Hioong  noo;  with  whom,  in  65 
B.  C,  they  began  a  three  years'  war.  In  the  lattei'  ludf 
of  the  second  centuiy  B,  C,  a  part  of  the  Ting  ling, 
living  on  the  borders  of  the  Obi  and  Irtish,  were  con- 
quered by  the  Sian  pi,  but  did  not  long  submit.  Since 
A.  D.  507,  when  the  Jooi  jooi  took  back  from  them 
their  own  country,  the  Ting  ling  are  often  named  in 
Chinese  history.  In  the  course  of  centuries,  they  be- 
came insensibly  merged  in  the  Kirghis. 

The  Kian  kuen,  —  called,  later,  Hakas,  and  finally 
Ki  ii  ki  szu,  the  Chinese  way  of  pronouncing  the  word, 
—  or  Kirghis^  were  a  tall  race,  with  red  hair,  white  face, 
and  the  pupil  of  the  eye  green.  They  were  found  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  Yenisei,  and  east  of  it,  till  it 
meets  the  Angara.  As  before  remarked,  their  tribes 
wore  mingled  with  those  of  the  Ting  ling.  Black  hair 
wn?  considered  among  them  as  of  ill  omen;  and  black 
eyes  indicated  the  descendants  of  Li  ling,  a  Chinese 
general,  from  whom  their  kings  originated,  who.  in  9'* 
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B.  C,  having  joined  the  Hioong  noo,  was .  by  them 
made  king  of  the  Kian  kueh.  They  numbered  some 
hundreds  of  thousands,  out  of  whom  twenty-four- thou- 
sand chosen  troops  could  be  drawn. 

Few  males,  bul  many  females,  were  born  among 
them.  The  nation  was  proud  and  haughty ;  tlie  men 
were  very  courageous :  they  tattooed  figures  upon 
their  hands  ;  and  the  women  marked  dieir  necks  after 
maniage :  botli  sexes  wore  earrings.  Men  and 
women  lived  undistinguished  together,  and  hence  ai'ose 
much  Ubertinism.  Their  country  was  full  of  marshes 
in  summer,  and  covered  with  snow  in  winter.  The 
cold  continued  for  a  long  time,  so  that  the  great  rivers 
froze  to  one  half  their  depth.* 

As  the  Chinese  say  that  the  Hakas,  or  ancient  Kirghis, 
tiad  the  same  language  as  the  Turks,  and  also  that  they 
intermarried  with  the  Turks,  it  happened,  doubtless, 
as  in  many  other  cases,  that  this  Indo-Germanic  nation 
lost  its  mother  tongue,  and  adopted'  the  Turkish  or 
Eastern  Ouigoor.  Like  all  jhe  Turkish  race,  like 
the  Mongols,  Manchuos,  Japanese,  and  Thibetans,  the 
Hakas  had  a  cycle  of  iwelve  years,  and  each  year 
!>ore  the  name  of  an  animal ;  thus  —  rat,  ox,  tiger, 
hate,  dragon,  serpent,  horee,  sheep,  ape,  hen,  dog, 
swine.t 

The  Hakas  country  was  of  great  extent,  hi  A.  D. 
648,  having  learned  that  the  Hoei  he  had  submitted 
fo  China,  they  also  sent  ambassadore  with  tribute,  and 
the  chief  himself  went  and  was  well  received  in  China. 
Tiie  emperor  rated  his  as  a  jurisihction  of  the  first 
order,  created  him  commandant  of  the  guards  on  the 
left,  and  placed  him  imder  a  Chinese  generalissimo, 
giving  him  the  office  of  provincial  governor.  Thus 
tfie  Chinese  ranged  under  their  sway  most  of  the 
principalities  of  Middle  Asia.  In  709,  the  emperor 
received  presents  from  the  Hakas,  remarking  that  they 
were  bis  relations,  alluding  to  Li  ling,  before  men- 
tioned. In  759,  they  were  entirely  defeated  by  the 
Hoci  boo,  and  cut  oli"  from  China.  They  then  received 
the  name  Hakas  —  yellow  or  red  face  — from  their  con- 
querors. .In  846,  they  mastered  the  Hoei  boo  empire, 
but  not  long  after  the  Khotan  drove  them  back  into 
political  nullity,  and  they  are  not  spoken  of  again  in 
history  till,  under  the  name  of  Kirgbis,  they  subn\itted 
to  Zingis  Khan.  , 

The  Alans  are  called  Yan  tlisai  by  the  Chinese, 
when  they  first  became  acquainted  with  them,  at  the 
time  they  sent  a  political  expedition  into  the  west, 
about  120  B.  C.    They  are  the  same  as  the  Massa- 


*  East  of  the  Hakas  were  thiee  Turkish  hordes,  who  had 
many  excellent  horses,  and  lived  in  birch  bark  huts.  They 
had  fileds,  which  they  pushed  with  great  swiftness  on  the  ice 
by  means  of  a  crooked  stick,  one  shove  with  which  would 
send  them  6,  hundred  paces.  They  pillaged  by  night,  and 
often  kidnapped  and  enslaved  the  Hidtas. 

t  Of  the  Hakas  we  are  told,  that  they  lived  on  horse  flesh 
and  mare's  milk,  the  king  alone  eating  food  made  of  flour  and 
rice.  Their  itinsica!  instruments  were  the  transverse  flute, 
drum,  Ciiii^p'i;!  org;m,  -straight  llute,  cymbals,  and  little  bells. 
They  amused  themselves  with  combats  of  animals,  and  lope- 
dancing.  Their  rich  people  were  very  fond  of  garments  adorned 
with  marten  skins.  The  lower  class  were  clothed  in  skins, 
and  went  bareheaded  ;  the  king  wore  a  cap  of  marten  fur  in 
winter,  in  summer  a  pointed  one  of  gold  hlagrec ;  his  subjects 
wore  caps  of  white  felt,  and  a  sabre,  with  a  hone  to  sharpen 
it,  at  their  belts ;  the  women  clothed  themselves  in  cloth, 
sei^e,  brocade,  and  other  silk  tissues,  bought  of  Arab  mer- 
chants, who  came  to  Koutsk,  oast  by  north  of  Cashgar,  and 
to  Ooroomtsi,  in  latitude  444°,  on  the  east-north-east.  ' 

Their  chief  had  his  camp  in  the  Blue  or  Litlie  Altai  M(  un- 
taina,  and  it  was  surrounded  with  palisades.   His  tenta  were 


getJe,  with  whom  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  fought,  and 
were  found  in  his  day,  530  B.  C,  round  two  thirds 
of  Lake  Aral,  Jo  the  Caspian.  Their  country  was 
two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  north-west 
of  Sogdiana,  near  a  "great  marsh,  without  banks," 
as  the  Gliinese  describe  it,  probably  the  Casjiifin  Sea, 
which  once  united  with  Lake  Aral,  as  surmised  in  the 
geographical  notices  in  a  [irevious  page.  Tiiey  num- 
bered a  hundred  ihousauil  archers,  and  resembled,  in 
manners,  customs,  and  dress,  the  people  of  Sogdiana. 
In  the  first  and  second  century  of  our  era,  the  Yan 
thsai  were  named  A-lan-na  :  they  were  then  subject  to 
the  Sogdians,  and  lived  in  towns.  Their  climate  was 
hot,  and  not  variable :  many  and  lofty  pines  were 
found  in  their  country,  and  the  white  grass. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  third  century,  the  Chinese 
call  them  A  Ian,  and,  they  then  bordered  on  the  Ro- 
man empire  upon  their  west;  that  is,  they  had  already 
extended  to  the  Eastern  Caucasus.  Their  country  was 
rich  in  domestic  animals  and  martens.  The  people 
were  nomadic,  lived  near  a  salt  and  marshy  sea,  anc 
had  thrown  oil'  the  yoke  of  the  Sogdians.  From  435 
to  480,  they  were  called  SoiU,  and  had  frequent  rela- 
tions with  the  emperors  of  Northern  China.  They 
had  excellent  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and,  wills  other 
kinds  of  fruits,  a  great  quantity  of  raisins,  with  which 
they  made  a  delicious  wine  :  they  harvested  crops  of  a 
cereal  plant,  called  ta  ho  —  perhaps  the  djogan  widely 
spread  in  Central  Asia  —  which  grew  one  Chinese 
fathom  high.  The  country  was  divided  into  several 
petty  principalities,  and  counted  more  than  four  hun- 
dred walled  towns.  Anciently,  say  the  Chinese  histo- 
rians, the  Hioong  noo  killed  their  king  and  took  the 
country.  Formerly  the  Sout  merchants  carried  on  a 
large  commerce  with  Liang,  a  Chinese  kingdom  in 
the  west  of  Chensi,  but  having  committed  violent  acts, 
they  were  treated  as  banditti,  and  arrested,  but  re- 
deemed in  452 — 465.  Af\er  565,  the  Chinese  do  not 
mention  them. 

A  Greek  writer,  in  the  last  years  of  Augustus,  the 
Roman  emperor,  first  of  the  western  writers,  men- 
tions the  Alains.  He  calls  them  powerful,  and  counts 
the  number  of  their  horses.  They  then  lived  on  the 
Sea  of  Azof  and  Black  Sea,  between  the  Don  and  the 
Dnieper,  in  the  ancient  country  of  the  Roxolans  and 
Jazyges,  wiiom  they  pushed  more  to  the  west.  There 
was  an  eastern  branch,  which  remained  east  of  the 
Volga  and  north  of  the  Caspian,  much  more  power- 
ful than  the  others,  and  enriched  by  a  large  com- 


of  felt,  and  larger  than  those  of  his  people.  His  sulgects  paid 
him  taxes  in  furs  of  the  marten  and  gray  squirrel.  Six  ranks 
of  officers  administered  his  government.  Tlicy  had  letters 
resembling  the  Runic,  indicating  intercourse  between  Central 
Asia  and  Northern  Europe;  and  sent,  in  the  ninth  century, 
for  Chinese  books  and  calendars.  These  facts,  and  thcii 
luxury,  show  more  civilization  than  we  should  expect. 

The  Ilakas  offered  sacrifices  to  the  genii  who  prraide  over 
rivers  and  prairies.  In  funerals  they  went  thrice  round  the 
corpse,  howling,  and  then  burnt  it;  the  h(mes  wore  kept  ibr 
a  year,  and  then  buried;  and  friends  went  from  time  to  time, 
to  weep  for  the  dead,  upon  their  graves.  Nuptial  presents 
consisted  in  horses  and  sheep ;  sometimes  by  the  hundreds 
and  thousands.  Their  laws  were  extremely  severe,  and  death 
was  the  ordinary  punishment.  If  a  robber's  father  was  living, 
the  head  of  his  executed  son  was  hung  round  his  ije'jk  for 
life.  In  winter,  they  covered  their  huts  with  bark.  Their  til- 
lage furnished  millet,  wheat,  and  barley :  they  ground  there 
meal  and  flour  with  a  hand  mill,  or  a  pestle  and  nuirtar ;  and 
made  cakes  and  spirits.  Horses  were  their  chief  -wealth,  and 
they  had  them  very  large  and  strong :  they  had  also  numei* 
Dus  camels,  sheep,  fat-tailed  sheep,  and  cattle. 
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merce.*  In  fact,  ihey  stretched,  in  time,  from  tlie  Don 
10  tlie  Jaxartes. 

In  the  SGCoiid  century,  the  Alans,  living  in  the  vast 
couiitries  ijetween  the  Don  and  the  Dnieper,  aitacked 
the  Romans  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Danube,  prob- 
ably through  the  plains  of  Moldavia,  for  the  other 
roads  were  shut  and  well  guarded.  In  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  Golhs  began  to  spread  themselves  in  the 
Alan  country:  being  of  the  same  stock,  they  allied 
themselves  with  the  Alans,  and  accompanied  them  on 
fheir  warlike  expeditions.  Aflei'  the  fail  of  the  Gothic 
empire,  a  part  of  the  Alans  made  common  cause  with 
the  Vandals,  and  followed  them,  in  their  western  mi- 
grations, as  far  as  into  Spain  and  Africa,  where,  after  a 
while,  the  two  people  could  not  be  distinguislied. 

Meanwhile  the  great  mass  of  the  Alans  retired  to  the 
east  of  the  Don,  where  it  was  increased  by  the  union 
with  it  of  several  nations,  whose  names  disappear  in 
the  sequel.  Thus  rcenibrced,  the  Alans  had  their  fly- 
uig  encampments  in  llie  country  between  the  (Caspian 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  as  far  as  the  Bosphorus, 
and,  like  their  ancestors,  the  Massagetse,  commenced 
invading  the  northern  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  first  mention  of  the  Asiatic  Alans  is  under  Ves- 
pasian ;  they  then  came  from  Hyrcania,  and  entered 
Media,  by  the  Caspian  gales.  Under  Tiberius,  they  are 
Known  as  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Caucasus  :  thence 
ihey  ceased  not  to  make  their  forays  into  Persia,  whose 
monarch  asked  Vespasian's  help  against  jhem. 

Under  Hadrian  they  devastated  tht;  Roman  prov- 
inces, and  the  prefect  of  Cappadocia  wroie  a  memoir 
on  the  tactics  to  be  observed  against  the  Alans,  Al- 
bania is  named  from  lliem,  and  the  Albanians  are  the 
iame  people,  and  their  name  is  the  same  ;  to  Albania 
alone  can  be  applied  what  the  Chinese,  say  of  their 
grains,  wines,  the  fertility  of  their  country,  and  Its 
numerous  walled  towns.  The  Ossetes  of  Caucasns, 
A.  D.  948,  are  the  same  people,  and  the  Arab  wrilers 
j   call  the  Caucasian  pass  of  Dairan,  "  the  Alan  gate." 

The  Alans  were  the  first  nation  exposed  to  the  fury 
of  the  Hunnic  invasion,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  :  they  were  defeated ,  but  soon  joined  their 
invaders  with  good  will,  and  the  two  nations  turned 
their  arms  against  the  Goths,  who  succumbed.  Then 

*  In  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  the  historian, 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  tells  iis  that  the  Sauromates  dwelt  be- 
tween the  Danube  and  Don,  beyond  which  are  the  Alains  —  a 
name  gradually  adopted  rrom  their  conquerors  by  many  of  the 
conquered  tribes.  Among  them  are  the  Neures,  Inhabiting  the 
middle  of  the  land,  and  (crowded  by  the  ice  of  the  north ;  next 
the  Vidimes  and  warlike  Gelons,  savages  —  clothing  them- 
selves and  caparisoning  their  horses  with  skins  flayed  from 
their  enemies  ;  then  the  Agathyrses,  who  paint  the  body  and 
hair  blue,  with  smaller  or  larger  spots,  according  to  their  class ; 
next  the  Melanchloiio^  and  Anthropojihagi,  who  live  on  hu- 
man liesli,  and  heiii  e  liU  Iheir  iieighhors  keep  at  a  distance. 
On  the  other  side,  eastwardly,  are  the  Alains,  who  spread 
among  numerous  Asiatic  nations,  even  to  the  Grajiges.  In 
fact,  these  nomadic  nations  overran  a  vast  space.  In  the 
course  of  time,  all  these  people  have  received  the  name  of 
Ahiiin,  or  Alans,  beause  they  are  similar  in  manners,  ferocity, 
and  mode  of  warfai'c. 

Describing  tht^m  further,  he  says,  they  have  neither 
houses  nor  tlie  use  nf  the  plough.  They  live  on  ticsh  and 
many  kinds  of  tood  made  of  milk.  They  are  continually 
seated  on  wagons  covered  with  mats  made  of  bark.  When 
they  arrive  where  there  is  grass,  they  halt,  and  arrange  their 
wagons  in  a  circle ;  they  then  take  their  repast  like  wild 
beasts.  They  roll  about  these  wagons  like  movable  cities,  for 
they  contain  all  their  possessions  ;  it  is  in  these  that  both  men 
and  women  dwell ;  their  childi-en  are  born,  nursed,  and  bred 
up  in  them,  lor  they  are  their  perpetual  abode ;  and  wherever 


nothing  could  resist  the  imp(!tuosity  with  which  the 
Huns  took  possession  of  half  Europe.  Since  this 
epoch,  history  knows  no  other  Alans  than  those  who 
settled  in  the  Caucasus,  have  ceased  to  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  afliiii's  of  nations. 

In  Central  Asia,  —  the  ancient  Scijt.hia  Ijeyond  the 
Imaus — the  desert  has  now  enlarged  its  bounds  at 
the  expense  of  countries  where  were  anciently  popu- 
lous cities  and  a  happy  people ;  where  once  were 
plains  smiling  with  a.  rich  harvest,  nothing  now  is  seen 
but  the  hunter  chasing  the  wild  camel  over  the  sands 
of  the  wilderness.  The  first  inhabitants  of  Central 
Asia  known  to  history  were  of  the  Indo-Germanic 
stock.  The  earliest  notice  of  this  blond  race,  in  these 
regions,  is  at  Kliolan.  In  tliis  secluded  coimtry,  the 
Sanscrit,  or  a  (x>gnare  language,  was  H|)oken  previous 
to  the  (^brlslian  era  :  so  that  here  n|)|)ears  to  have 
been  a  Hindoo  colony.  The  Buddhist  religion  even 
then  flourished  here,  antl  probably  spread  hence  among 
the  nomads  of  Asia. 

The  environs  of  Kliotan  were  covered  with  convents, 
where  the  Buddhistsof  the  East  went  to  search  the  sacred 
books  and,  traditions  of  their  creed,  long  before  this 
religion  penetrated  into  Thibet.  It  was  principally  by 
Cashmere  that  the  inhabitants  of  Khotan  kept  up  theii 
intercourse  with  India ;  they  had  imitated  the  letters, 
laws,  and  literature  of  this  country.  This  imitation  had 
polished  them  at  a  very  early  date,  a;nd  had  modified 
their  manners  and  language,  which  differed  from  thai 
of  their  neighbors.  They  honored  Buddha  to  such 
a  degree,  and  were  so  attached  to  liis  law,  lhat  they 
had  more  than  a  hundred  convents,  in  which  lived  i 
more  than  five  thousand  monks:  all  were  devoted  tc 
the  study  of  their  law  and  their  mysteries. 

The  first  relalions  that  the  Chinese  had  wiih  Khotan. 
were  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  B,  C.  The 
king  of  ihe  country  then  resided  in  the  western  city, 
this  numbered  twenty-three  hundred  houses,  and  nine- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  peopl'^,  and  but  twenty- 
four  hundred  select  troops.  Theiv  was  a  prime  min- 
ister,  a  general  of  the  right  wing,  und  one  of  the  left, 
two  captains  of  cavalry,  a  commaiidant  of  the  western, 
and  one  ctf  the  eastern  city.  Khotaii  has  always  been 
celebrated  for  the  great  quantity  of  Oriental  jade  whicli 

they  go,  they  regard  the  wagon  as  the  house  in  which  rhey 
were  born,  their  birthplace.  On  a  march,  they  cause  their 
larger  animals  and  sheep  to  precede  the  wagons  ;  but  they 
pav  the  most  particular  attention  to  their  horses,  for  they  | 
prefer  these  before  every  thing.  With  them  the  country  is 
always  verdant,  and  sprinkled  with  groves  and  fruit  trees  ; 
80  that  they  have  no  need  to  carry  forage  and  provisions : 
this  is  caused  by  the  humidity  of  the  soil,  and  the  great 
number  of  rivers  which  water  it. 

All  arc  under  military  discni>linc,  and  are  good  soldiers. 
Almost  all  ai-e  handsome  and  tall.  They  have  hair  rather 
blond;  their  eyes,  though  tei'rible,  have  .sweetness.  Being  ■ 
lightly  armed,  they  march  rapidly^  They  are  like  the  Huns, 
but  less  rude  and  better  clothed.  They  enact  their  robberiea . 
on  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  on  the  eoniinos  of  Annenia  and 
Media. 

The  perils  of  war  have  as  grc^at  a  c:harni  for  the  Alans, 
as  repose  for  men  nf  a  tran(;[uil  character,  lie  who  dies  in 
battle  is  deemed  hapjiy  ;  he  who  dies  bv  age  or  accident  is 
despised  and  insulted.  A  man  slain  in  battle  is  their  raosi 
glorious  object  of  veneration.  They  liCfp  as  trophies  the 
scalps  of  their  enemies,  and  make  of  their  skins  iiarness  foi 
their  horses.  They  have  neither  temples  nor  holy  places,  biit 
fix  a  naked  sword  in  the  ground,  and  worship  it.  T.''.ey 
predict  the  future  by  willow  rods.  Anciently'  they  knew 
no  servitude ;  all  were  deemed  of  noble  blood.  They 
elect  for  judges  those  who  have  made  themselves  famous 
m  war. 
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its  rivers  roli  down.  This  stone  still  makes  the  chief 
object  of  the  commerce  of  tliis  country,  for  it  is  very 
much  aoLight  after,  being  highly  valued  by  the  Chinese 
and  the  neighboring  people. 

In  A.  D.  73,  when  Pantchao  was  named  by  China 
as  generalissimo  and  commandant  of  the  western 
confederalod  countries,  the  king  of  Khotan  submitted 
himself  There  were  at  that  time  eighty-three  thousand 
inhabitants  in  the  capital,  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers. 
Some  lime  before  this,  the  prince  of  Yarkand,  becoming 
powerful,  had  subjugated  Khotan  ;  but  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  the  prince  of  Khotiiii,  who  became  a  vas- 
aal  of  China,  revolted,  and  this  [alter  himself  destroyed 
the  power  of  tlie  prince  of  Yarkand,  and  gave  back  to 
his  country  ils  ancient  splendor.  Thirteen  states  to  the 
north-west,  as  far  as  Cashgav,  recognized  his  authority. 
About  the  same  time,  the  king  of  tiie  environs  of  Lake 
Lop  began  to  be  powerful.  Ever  since,  these  two 
states  have  been  the  keys  of  the  southern  route  which 
conducts  from  the  Beloor  Mountains  to  China. 

Since  this  time,  also,  the  princes  of  Khotan  and  the 
other  states  of  Central  Asia  have  always  obeyed  the 
Chinese,  the  Turkish  nations,  the  Thibetans,  or  what- 
ever people  was  dominant  in  those  vast  regions  be- 
■weenthe  Hinimaleh  and  Altai  Mountains.  Buddhism 
was  the  [iruvailing  religion,  till  ihc  [loei  hoo  Turks 
conquered  the  country,  and  introduced  islamism.  It 
appears,  iioveiiheless,  that  the  worsiiip  of  Buddha, 
preserved  itself  for  a  long  time  after,  and  did  not  cease 
entirely,  except  under  the  successor  of  Zingis  Khan  in 
Turkestan. 


ClTArTER  CCIV. 
The  Hunnic  and  Finnic  Races. 

The  history  of  the  Huns  and  Finns  does  not  properly 
belong  to  the  annals  of  Tartary,  except  as  they  were 
pushed  westward  by  Tartar  tribes,  who  occupied  their 
place.  Wo  shall  therefore  dismiss  them  with  but  a 
slight  notice  hero,  referring  the  reader  to  the  history 
of  Hungary  for  farther  details. 

Next  west  of  the  Mongols,  or  Tartars,  a  Siberian 
tribe,  dwelling  about  Lake  Baikal,  as  already  noticed, 
came  tlio  Samoiede  races.  These  were  driven  north, 
or  occupied,  with  the  Ting  ling,  as  ancestors  of  tiie 
Kirghis,  the  upper  coui-se  of  the  Yenisei.  West  of 
these  Samoicdes  and  ancient  Kirghis,  were  the  Orien- 
tal Finns,  or  Huns.  They  occupied  the  steppe  of 
Ischim,  the  Irtish  and  its  tributaries,  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Ural  Mountains,  and  the  Ural  River,  com- 
ing down  to  the  Caspian.  This  was  in  the  sixth  cen- 
"^ury  B.  C.  Imnaediately  to  the  south  were  the  Massa- 
getge,  or  Alans. 

This  slraiigo  race,  the  Huns,  is  described  with  all 
the  exaggerated  coloring  of  fear  and  disgust  by  those 
who  were  contemnorarv  with  lis  first  irruptions  into 
Europe;  and  il  is  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  the 
barbarians  they  had  hitherto  seen  were  of  the  Indo- 
Oermanic  race,  resembling  the  Europeans. 

The  Huns  had  small  eyes,  flat  noses,  big  heads,  and 
a  yellow  or  very  brown  complexion.  The  mothers  had 
the  habit  of  flattening  their  ciiildrens'  noses  as  soon  as 
hey  were  born,  and  gashing  their  cheeks.  These 
natural  and  artificial  elements  of  ugliness  were  exag- 
gerated by  European  writers  into  the  most  hideous 
n'c.tures  of  deformity — each  author  endeavoring  to 


eclipse  his  predecessor  in  tlie  description  of  the  dreaded 
and  hated  race. 

Their  mode  of  life  was  like  that  of  most  aavages. 
They  ate  nothing  cooked,  and  were  acquainted  with 
no  kind  of  seasoning.  They  lived  on  raw  roots,  oi 
the  flesh  of  animals  a  little  deadened  by  being  placed 
between  the  saddle  and  the  back  of  the  horse.  They 
never  handled  the  plough  :  the  prisoners  they  took  in 
war  cultivated  their  lands,  and  took  care  of  their  flocks 
Before  their  arrival  in  Europe,  they  had  never  inhab- 
ited either  houses  or  cabins :  every  walled  enclosure 
appeared  to  lhcm  a  sepulchre ;  they  did  not  tlilnk 
themselves  safe  under  a  roof. 

Accustomed  from  infancy  to  suffer  cold,  hunger,  and 
thirst,  they  frequcnlly  changed  their  abode,  or  rather 
had  none,  but  wandered  in  the  mountains  and  the 
forests,  followed  by  their  numerous  herds,  and  trans- 
porting with  them  all  their  family  in  wagons  drawn 
by  oxen.  Shut  up  in  these,  their  women  occupied 
themselves  in  spinning  or  sewing  garments  for  their 
husbands,  and  in  nursing  their  infants. 

They  dressed  themselves  in  marten  skins,  wh'ch 
they  permitted  to  decay  upon  their  bodies,  without  evei 
taking  them  off.  They  wore  a  cap,  buckskin  gaiters 
and  a  shoe  so  shapeless  and  clumsy  that  it  hindered 
them  from  walking,  and  was  unfit  for  fighting  on  foot 
They  scarcely  ever  quitted  their  horses,  which  weiv 
small  and  hideous,  but  agile  and  indefatigable.  They 
passed  days  and  nights  upon  these  animals,  sometimes 
mounted  astride,  sometimes  sideways:  they  dismount- 
ed neither  to  eat  nor  drink  ;  and,  when  overtaken  by 
sleep,  dropping  upon  the  neck  of  the  animal,  they 
slept  there  profoundly. 

The  national  council  was  held  on  horseback.  They 
threw  themselves  upon  the  enemy,  uttering  frightful 
cries;  if  they  found  too  much  resistance,  they  dis- 
persed immediately,  and  returned  with  the  quickness 
of  thought,  piercing  through  and  overthrowing  every 
thing  on  their  passage.  Their  arrow:^  were  armed 
with  pointed  bones,  as  hard  and  as  murderous  ns 
steel  ;  thoy  shot  them,  with  as  much  adroitness  as 
force,  at  full  speed,  and  even  in  flying.  For  hand  to 
hand  fighting,  they  held  in  one  hand  a  cimeter,  and  in 
the  other  a  net,  in  which  they  endeavored  to  entangle 
the  enemy.  One  of  their  families  had  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  firet  striking  the  foe.  Their  women 
feared  neither  wounds  nor  death;  and  often,  after  a 
defeat,  women  might  be  found  among  the  dead  and 
wounded.  The  barbarism  of  these  people  was  so 
deeply  rooted,  that,  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  afler 
their  arrival  in  Europe,  they  had  no  idea  of  the  art  of 
writing,  and  sent  only  verbal  propositions  to  the  princes 
with  whom  they  treated. 

But,  the  Hioong  noo  being  dispossessed  on  the  east, 
—  as  is  related  more  fully  in  a  subsequent  chapter  —  a 
portion  of  them  crowded  upon  the  Huns,  and,  in  the 
second  century,  took  their  place,*  forcing  the  Huns 
over  the  Ural,  into  Kuroj)e,and  upon  the  Alans  —  who 
however,  after  crowding  them  to  the  north,  along  tl'e 

*  This  fact,  indistinctly  kiimvn,  has  probably  inducecl 
many,  misled  by  a  fancied  resemblance  in  the  names  Biooiiif 
■)too  and  Huns,  to  suppose  that  the  Hioong  noo  arc  the  ttrritjle 

people,  who,  under  the  mime  of  Iht/is,  devastated  Europe. 
lint  the  names  are  of  different  meaninfi-,  and  there  v.-as  little 
reReni])lance  in  the  features  or  habits  of  the  two  races ;  the 
Hiooiip;  noo  being  Turks,  as  is  shown  in  the  history  of  the 
Turkif-h  race,  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter.  Possibly  some 
of  them  might  have  mingled  with  the  Huns,  and  this  wciultf 
partially  reconcile  the  two  views. 
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rippor  Volga,  mingled  with  them.  The  united  nations 
?i|)r(?ad  the  Hunnic,  or  Avar,  cmpiro,  in  the  early  pari 
of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  as  far  a&  tlie  Danube 
on  the  wes!,  aiid  Lake  Aral  on  the  east.  The  Kirms 
are  now  found  toward  Finland,  Part  of  the  Lower 
Volgt,  and  a  line  drawn  south  by  west  from  its  west- 
ernmost bend,  separated  Uie  Avar  em|)ire  from  that 
of  the  Thoukhiu,  or  ancient  Turks,  in  A.  D.  565. 

In  679,  tliC!  Khazar  empire,  of  Finnic  or  Hunnish 
origin,  beginning  with  an  obscure  tribe  just  norlh  of  i 
Caucasus,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
epread  itself  west  to  the  Bog,  north  to  the  Finns,  and 
east  to  Lake  Aral,  where  it  was  coterminous  with  the 
Chinese  and  Arabian  empires.  In  745,  it  was  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Volga ;  and,  in  1000  A.  D.,  nearly 
all  of  this  was  occupied  bv  the  grand  duchy  of  Russia. 
Mingled  with  other  trlbe:^,  the  Huns  originated  the 
modern  Hungarians,  to  wiiose  country  they  gave  name. 

We  perceive,  then,  that  the  countries  about  the  Ural 
are  the  gate  by  which  ib.e  nomads  of  iMiddle  Asia 
have  made  their  irruptions  into  Europe.  Their  enter- 
prises were  more  or  less  considerable  or  fortunate. 
Oftentimes  ti'ibos  came  from  the  east,  stopped  on  the 
road  for  one  or  more  centuries,  and  did  not  quit,  for 
generations,  the  lands  which  altbrded  them  fat  pastur- 
age and  abundance  of  animals  of  chase.  Thus  these 
Asiatic  wanderers,  settling  awhile  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  the  Ural,  blended  themselves  with  the  Finnish  tribes 
they  found  there,  who  probably  extended  as  far  south  as 
the  Black  Sea.  These  mixtures  produced  new  languages 
and  new  nations,  which  remained  in  the  country  thc-y 
had  adopted,  or,  pushed  by  other  people  coming  from 
tlie  east,  advanced  towards  Europe.  Here  we  have, 
in  a  few  words,  the  history  of  the  great  migration  of 
nations,  which  began  lu  [>e  felt,  for  the  first  time,  by 
the  civilized  states  of  Europe  in  the  passage  of  the 
Huns,  in  A.  )).  tJ76.  These  latter,  passing  the  Sea  of 
Azof  and  the  Don,  fell  upon  the  nations  of  Indo-Ger- 
manlc  origin,  who  occupied  the  country  situated  to 
tlie  north  of  the  Black  Sea  as  far  as  the  Danube. 
These  fugitives,  tln'ovvn  one  upon  another,  spread 
themselves  over  the  provinces  of  the  Ronjan  empire, 
changed  its  face,  and  from  the  chaos  thus  induced 
has  gradually  sprung,  in  all  its  still  developing  propor- 
tions, the  fair  structure  of  European  civilization. 


CHAPTEII  CCV. 

UOO  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1284. 

The  Tungouse  Race  —  Y~liu  —  Moo-ky  — 
Khitans — Jvrtchin,  Kin,  or  Altoun  Khcm  — 
Chy-goei. 

The  Tungouse,  or,  as  the  Chinese  call  them,  Toong- 
hoo,  that  is,  "eastern  barbarians,"  although  ihey 
have  so  long  led  a  wandering  life,  witliout  forming 
either  great  states  or  powerful  empires,  have  never 
passed,  oh  the  west,  the  chain  of  the  Khinggan  Moun- 
lains,  under  the  meridian  of  130°.  From  these  moun- 
tains their  original  seat  extended  to  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
and  occupied  the  country  now  called  Manchooria^ 
watered  by  the  Amoor  River  and  its  brandies. 

Eleven  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the 
southern  uart  of  this  country  was  known  to  the  Chi- 
nese, and  called  by  its  present  name,  Su-chin,  or,  as 
the  Mongols  and  JManchoos  pronounce  it,  Dzurtdiit. 
Irs  inhahiiants  brought  to  China  arrows  made  of  the 


Iwo  wood,  and  arrow-heads  of  hard  stone.    For  a 

thousand  years  this  intercourse  was  uniiilcrrupled  : 
then  their  name  had  changed  to  V-Uu^  under  which 
name  they  sent  to  the  em[ierors  of  Northern  China, 
about  A,  D.  263,  a  tribute  consisting  of  arrows,  stone 
arrow-heads,  bows,  cuirasses,  and  marten  skins.  The 
country  is  very  cold,  and  so  mountainous  that  one 
cannot  ride  there  either  on  horseback  or  in  carriages. 
Tliev  sowed  the  five  sorts  of  grain,  raised  cattle  and 
liorscs,  and  made  their  garments  of  hempen  oloth. 
Tiie  rod  yu  stones  and  zibeline  marten  skins  were 
found  among  them. 

These  Y-liu  had  neither  princes  nor  chiefs:  their 
villages,  situated  in  forests  and  on  mountains,  were 
governed  by  elders.  They  lived  in  subterranean 
caverns ;  those  of  the  rich  were  deeper  than  others. 
Thev  fed  many  swine,  and  ate  them  for  food  ;  the 
skin  served  then!  for  elolliing.  hi  winter,  they  greased 
ihemseK  es  with  the  fat  oi'  animals,  tiie  belter  to  endure 
tlie  cold  ;  in  summer,  they  went  naked,  excejit  a  piece 
of  c'oih  round  the  middle.  Their  smell  was  on'eiisive, 
for  they  never  washed,  anil  lived  in  the  greatest  filth. 
They  had  no  writing ;  their  vvoi'd  was  their  bond- 
They  used  baskets  for  seats.  Tliey  trampled  on  their 
meat  with  their  feet  before  eating  it ;  if  it  was  frozen, 
they  sat  upon  it  to  thaw  it.  Neither  salt  nor  iron  were 
found  in  their  country  ;  for  salt  they  used  leached 
ashes.  They  all  dressed  the  hair  in  tresses :  he  who 
wished  to  contract  marriage  adorned  the  head  of  the 
female  who  pleased  him  with  birds'  feathei-s,  and  paid 
the  dowry.  Young  people,  strong  and  robust,  were 
alone  esteemed  among  thia  people^  who  despised  the 
aged. 

The  dead  were  interred  in  the  fields  on  the  day  of 
their  death  ;  they  were  placed  in  a  little  bier  made  of 
boards  :  a  hog  was  killed  and  placed  on  the  grave,  as 
food  for  the  deceased.  They  were  of  a  wicked  and 
cruel  character,  and  had  no  compassion  on  their  feliow- 
mcn.  At  the  death  of  a  father  or  mother,  the  children 
flid  not  weep,  regarding  teai"s  as  a  sign  of  cowardly 
weakness.  Thieves  were  killed,  whether  the  value 
nf  the  article  stolen  were  more  or  less. 

Their  weapons  were  the  bow  and  arrow,  and  theii 
armor,  cuirasses  made  of  sltins  and  covered  with 
bones.  They  were  good  archers,  and  used  very 
strong  bows,  four  feet  long.  Their  arrows,  twenty 
inches  long,  were  armed  with  poisoned  heads,  made 
of  a  very  hard  green  stone.  These  rendered  them 
formidable  to  their  n<;ighbors.  But  they  never  made 
conquests,  and  remained  in  peaceable  possession  of 
their  own  country. 

More  to  the  west  dwelt,  A.  D.  500,  another 
Tungouse  tribe,  the  Moo-ky^  on  the  Soongarl  River. 
Each  village  had  its  chief,  but  they  were  not  united  in 
one  nation.  They  were  brave  and  warlike,  and  the 
most  powerful  among  the  "  eastern  barbarians.'" 
Their  dialect  diflered  from  that  of  their  neighbors, 
whom  they  constantly  harassed,  and  inspired  with 
extreme  fear.  They  lived  on  mountains,  and  along 
streams.  Their  country  was  poor  and  damp ;  they 
surrounded  their  dwellings  with  little  mounds  of 
beaten  earth,  and  lived  in  subterraneao  excavations, 
to  which  they  descended  by  a  ladder.  They  had 
neither  cattle  nor  sheep,  but  they  raised  horses  ;  they 
cullivaled  wheat,  some  other  grains,  and  pulse.  The 
water  of  their  country  was  saltisli,  and  the  salt  showed 
itself  in  elilorescence,  even  on  the  bark  of  the  trees  . 
they  had  also  salt  lakes. 
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This  people  had  many  swine ;  they  made  spirit  of 
grain,  and  loved  to  intoxicate  themselves  with  it.  At 
marriage,  the  bride  h  ad  cloth  garments,  and  the  bride- 
groom a  dress  of  swine-skin,  and  a  tiger's  or  leop- 
ard's tail  tied  to  his  head.  The  Moo-ky  were  excel- 
lent archers,  and  great  hunters  ;  thoy  compounded  the 
poison  for  their  arrows  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  month-, 
it  was  so  active  that  its  vapor,  during  preparation, 
would  ifill.  When  their  relatives  died  in  sjmng,  they 
buried  them  on  heights,  and  built  a  little  house  over 
ihe  grave,  to  preserve  it  from  rain  and  moisture  ;  as  to 
those  who  died  in  antutnti  or  winter,  they  u«ed  the 
corpsefi  to  aliure  martens,  and  thus  caught  many. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  centurj'^,  tlie 
Chinese  emperor  united  the  seven  hordes  of  this 
people  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  century  we  find 
them  founding  a  powerful  kingdom,  which  compre- 
hended part  of  Corea,  and  was  civilized,  having  tlie 
use  of  letters,  and  a  regular  form  of  government. 
This  kingdom  ended  in  925,  when  it  fell  under  the 
power  of  the  Khi-tan,  another  Tungouse  tribe.  These 
latter  had  been  driven  from  fheir  own  country  by  the 
Chinese,  but  returned,  and  frequently  invaded  China, 
but  were  sometimes  tributary  to  it.  In  553,  they  in- 
vaded h,  and  a  hundred  thousand  of  them  were  made 
prisoners,  and  as  many  cattle  taken  from  them.  After 
this,  tliey  became  subject  to  the  Turks,  e.xcejit  ten 
thousand  families,  who  retired  into  Corea, 

Passing  through  similar  and  various  fortunes,  now 
rm^uhing  from  the  Chinese,  now  subject  to  the  Turks, 
■the  Khi-tan  were  civilized  bv  their  rulers,  who  estab- 
lished magif-trales.  uiid  inlroduced  notched  sticks  for 
writing  ;  they  also  gradually  learned  liow  to  fatten 
cattle,  thus  enriching  themselves,  and  acquired  the  art 
of  forging  iron  and  casting  metals.  They  extended 
their  frontiers,  built  cities,  and  fortified  them  with  ram- 
parts and  palisades.  They  devoted  themselves  also  to 
the  culture  of  silk  and  hemp,  and  to  weaving. 

The  Khi-tan  attained  an  extensive  empire  ;  and  a 
legend  is  told  of  the  founder  of  it,  which  resembles 
those  frequently  told,  in  Asiatic  story,  of  great  men, 
and  reminding  us  also  of  the  Roman  tale  about  Ser- 
vius  Tullius.  The  founder  of  the  famous  Khi-tan 
dynasty  of  Llao  was  A-pao-khi,  His  mother,  the 
king's  wife,  dreamed  that  a  sun  fell  into  her  bosom  ; 
and  when  A-pao-khi  was  born,  the  house  appeared 
surrounded  with  a  divine  light,  and  was  perfumed  with 
an  e.Kquisite  odor.  At  his  birth,  he  was  of  the  si/.e  of 
an  iniant  three  years  old,  and  was  able  to  creep.  His 
mother,  wondering  at  these  prodigies,  secreted  him, 
and  brought  him  up  very  carefully.  At  the  end  of 
three  months,  he  stood  alone ;  at  the  age  of  one  year 
he  could  talk,  and  predicted  the  future.  He  pretended 
to  be  surrounded  with  supernatural  beings,  who  served 
him  as  guards. 

Being  created  viceroy,  with  power  to  make  war  and 
peace,  after  subjecting  the  neighboring  hordes,  he 
made  incursions  into  China,  and  succeeded  (A.  D.  907) 
*.o  his  benefactor,  who  willed  him  the  imperial  dignity. 
With  astonishing  rapidity,  he  extended  his  conquests 
to  the  sea-shore  on  the  east,  Cashgar  on  the  west, 
and  Lake  Baikal  on  the  north  —  while,  on  the  south, 
the  north-east  part  of  China  was  included  under  his 
sway,  as  well  as  a  great  part  of  Corea.  lie  hold 
his  court  at  Pc-kin,  and,  proud  of  his  conquests,  took 
me  name  of  Hoii,ang-/,i,  that  is,  August  Emperor.  His 
?uccessors  became  so  powerful,  that  they,  in  a  man- 
ner, dispoEied  of  the  throne. of  China.    They  reigned 


two  centuries,  and  their  kingdom  was  overthrown  by 
their  rebellious  subjects,  the  Ju-tchin. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ju-tchin  resem- 
bled those  of  their  ancestors  of  the  same  name,  the 
Su-chin.  They  were  brave  and  expert  archers. 
Knowing  how  to  counterfeit  the  cry  of  the  deer,  they 
collected  them  thus  into  one  place,  to  kill  them  more 
easily ;  they  fed  on  their  flesh,  and  made  an  intoxi- 
cating beverage  of  hind's  milk.  They  had  many  beasts 
of  chase  in  their  territory,  which  was  on  the  east  of  the' 
Sooiigari  River  —  wild  boars,  wild  oxen,  asses,  and 
excellent  horses.  They  rode  oxen  and  mules.  During 
rain,  they  wrapped  themselves  in  raw  hides,  Theil 
little  houses  were  covered  with  birch  bark. 

Tlie  Ju-tchin  were  governed  by  different  chiefs  ;  one 
of  them,  a  native  of  Corea,  became  rich  and  power 
ful  ;  his  successors  contributed  to  polish  thcii'  subjects 
and  to  unite  them  in  one  nation.  One  of  them,  find-,, 
ing  himself  at  the  head  of  all  their  hordes,  revolted 
against  the  Khi-tan,  or  Liao,  to  whom  he  was  subject, 
beat  them  in  several  battles,  took  from  them  a  large 
extent  of  country,  and  in  1115  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror. He  gave  the  name  of  Kin  —  that  is,  Golden — 
to  his  dynasty.  The  Chinese  employed  them  to  destroy 
the  Liao,  whom  they  overcame ;  and  being  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  country,  they  were  loath  to  quit  it,  find, 
in  fact,  took  possession  of  the  whole  north  of  China,  as 
far  as  the  Hoang-ho,  driving  the  emperor  to  the  south. 
The  Chinese  have  frequently,  bytheir  Imprudence,  tlius 
invited  in  strangers,  and  given  themselves  mas- 
ters. The  .lu-tchin  thus  became  masters  of  the  east- 
ern part  of  Asia,  from  the  Amoor,  Tula,  and  (.)rk- 
hon  to  the  Hoang-iio, —  holding,  also,  the  province 
of  Honaii,  south  of  the  last  named  river,  and  several 
cities  beside.  It  was  not  til!  1119  that  they  had  writ- 
ten characters,  at  which  time  they  adopted  those  of 
the  Khi-tan ;  what  these  were  is  not  known.  This 
Kin  dynasty,  called  Altoun  Klian,  by  Arabic  wiilt  rs 
lasted  till  A.  D.  1234,  when  it  was  destroyed  by 
Zingis  Khan. 

The  last  branch  of  the  Tungouse  race,  known  to 
the  Chinese,  from  whom  alone  we  have  these  accounts, 
is  that  which  they  named  Chy-goei.  It  consisted  of 
several  hordes,  who  had  no  common  bond,  and  no 
princes,  A  feeble  and  poor  people,  it  had  hccu  suh- 
jecl  to  the  Turks,  and  was  of  the  same  origin  as  the 
Khi-tan  ;  the  most  southerly  lived  at  some  distance 
north  of  them,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  banks 
of  tlie  Non.  Their  country  was  scantilv  fertile,  very 
moist,  and  clothed  with  grass  and  forests,  which 
harbored  beasts  of  the  chase.  It  was  desolated  by 
clouds  of  gnats.  The  inhabitants  lived  in  subterranean 
excavations. 

Dressed  like  the  Khi-tan,  tlie  Chy-goei,  like  them, 
shaved  the  head.  Like  the  Turks,  they  had  feU tents, 
on  wagons.  They  crossed  rivers  on  rafts  and  skin 
boats.  They  tackled  oxen  to  their  carts,  and  made 
themselves  cabins  covered  with  coarse  mats.  Instead 
of  felt,  they  put  a  bundle  of  gra^  under  the  saddle 
of  their  horses  :  cords  served  them  for  bridles.  They 
slept  on  hog-skins.  Little  bits  of  wood,  arranged  in  & 
certain  order,  reminded  Ihem  of  things  they  wished 
to  remember.  Their  climate  was  very  cold.  Tliev  had 
no  sheep,  and  but  few  horses  ;  but  swine  and  cattle 
were  common.  They  intoxicated  thcmsclveB  witn  a 
kind  of  spirit  which  they  knew  bow  to  make.  Mar- 
riages were  contracted  by  the  bride  paying  a  dowry 
to  file  family  of  the  bridegroom.    Widows  could  not 
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marry  again.  Mourning  was  worn  three  months  for 
the  rich.  Having  no  iron  in  their  ■country,  they  ob- 
tained it  of  the  Coreans. 

Tlie  southern  Cliy-goei  numbered  twenty -five  hordes. 
Ten  days  north  of  them,  the  northern  Chy-goei  formed 
niiie  hordes  :  ihey  Uvedeastwardly  from  Lalse  Baikal,  in 
an  excessively  cold  country,  where  much  snow  falls, 
and  were  obliged  to  use  sledges.  In  winter,  they  retired 
to  the  caves'of  the  mountains  :  they  lived  by  hsiiing, 
and  made  their  garments  of  the  skins  of  fish.  Zibelines 
and  other  kinds  of  martens  abounded  among  them  ; 
they  wore  caps  of  badger  and  fox  skins.  From  the 
nine  hordes  named  above,  descended  the  Tungouse 
tribes  that  at  present  inhabit  Eastern  Siberia ;  they  are 
subject  to  Russia. 


CHAPTER  CCVI. 

3200  B.  C.  to  A.  r.  460. 

The  Ancient  Turkish  Race,  or  Hioong  noo. 

The  Turkish  race  was  called  Hioong  noo  in  ancient 
times,  and  differs  from  the  Mongols,  Kalmucks,  and 
other  Tartars,  in  having  a  whiter  complexion,  European 

i  features,  a  taller  stature,  and  a  more  commanding  air. 
We  propose  to  treat  here  of  the  earlier  history  of  this 
renowned  people,  and  its  transactions  in  Tartary  ;  the 
history  of  that  more  modern  branch  of  it  which  settled 
In  Turkey,  has  already  been  given. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  interior  of  Asia,  the  Turk- 
sh  is  the  most  numerous.  Next  to  the  Indo-Germanic 
race— treated  of  in  a  previous  chapter — it  is  the  widest 
spread  of  the  old  world.  At  the  present  day,  its 
dwellings  are  scattered  from  the  Adriatic  Sea,  in  Eu- 
rope, to  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  on  the  Arctic  Ocean. 
It  appears  tliat,  after  the  Deluge,  its  ancestors  de- 
scended from  the  snowy  mountains  of  Tangnou  and 
the  Great  Altai,  whence  they  soon  dispersed  themselves 
to  the  north-east  and  south-west,  settling  chiefly  to  the 
north  of  the  Chan-si  and  Chen-si  provinces  of  China, 
near  Mount  In^chan. 

These  barbarians  lived  chiefly  on  the  produce  of 
their  herds,  and  led  a  wandering  life,  following  the 
courees  of  the  rivers,  in  quest  of  pasturage.  Some 
tribes,  addicted  to  agricullnrc,  had  more  fixed  set- 
tlements, and  lands  whose  limhs  were  established. 
They  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing;  their  word 
was  a  sure  guaranty  of  tlieir  contracts.  From  Ihe 
most  tender  age,  tiieir  children  were  exercised  for 
hunting  and  war.  They  were  made  to  ride  on  sheep, 
and  taught  to  shoot  at  birds  and  mice  with  little  arrows. 
As  they  grew  taller,  they  hunted  foxes  and  hares, 
whose  flesh  tliey  ate.    At  a  later  age,  when  able  to 

'  manage  stronger  hows,  they  received  a  cuirass  and  a 
saddle-horse  :  war  then  became  Iheir  chief  business. 

Their  arms  were  the  bow,  arrows,  the  sword,  and 
the  lance.  When  successful,  these  jieople  advanced; 
if  fortune  I'd  not  favor  them,  they  sounded  a  retreat, 

;  nut  regard  I'g  flight  as  having  any  thing  shajiieful  in  it. 

I   On  this  ac,^  mnt,  they  were  but  the  more  formidable  ; 

'   for  nvdinf^riy  they  retm-ned  briskly  to  the  charge, 

j  iltacking  ith  new  vigor  and  spirit.  The  agilily  of 
Iheir  horyei-i  was  of  great  advantage  in  this  mode  of 
combat,  and  regular  troops  found  it  very  difficult  to 
resist  them;  Often  the  innumerable  swarms  of  their 
horsemen,  pursued  too  closely,  dispersed  themselves  in 
the  deserts,  like  the  dust  ,  driven  by  the  wind ;  and  their 

j  tneniieSi  enticed  and  led  for^rd  into  these  frightful 
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solitudes,  perished  wretchedly.     The  Warrior  who 

could  carry  off  the  body  of  his  comrade  slain  by  his 
side  in  battle,  became  his  heir,  and  obtained  possession 
of  all  his  property.  These  people  were  very  desirous 
of  prisoners,  and  made  the  most  of  the  ca])tives  ihey 
could  lake,  who,  in  fact,  composed  their  cliief  wealth : 
tlicy  employed  them  in  guarding  their  studs  of  horses 
and  herds  of  cattle.  They  were  rude  and  gross, 
showing  no  respect  to  parents  or  superiors.  Many  of 
their  traits,  in  fact,  remind  us  of  a  similar  if  not  a 
cognate  nation,  dcscj'ibed  bv  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  in 
600  B.  C. 

They  fed  on  the  flesh  of  their  cattle,  whose  skins 
served  them  for  -dresses  and  banners ;  the  young  peo- 
ple ate  the  best  morsels,  and  the  old  were  obliged  to 
content  themselves  with  what  was  left  them  5  for,  like 
all  barbarians,  the  ancient  ■  Turks  valued  none  but 
vigorous  men,  and  despised  those  whose  forces  were 
diniiiiislied  by  age.  After  the  death  of  the  father,  the 
sons  often  espoused  the  wives  he  left  ;  and  in  case  of 
a  brother's  death,  the  survivors  married  his  wives. 
The  name  of  an  individual  did  not  pass  to  his  descend- 
ants :  thus  the  use  of  family  names  was  unknown 
among  them.  The  domestic  animals,  next  to  captives 
their  chief  riches,  were  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  camels, 
asses,  several  ditferent  species  of  mules,  and  also  wild 
horses  and  asses.* 

Nortlieni  Chijia  has  been,  from  the  earliest  antiquity, 
exposed  to  the  incursions  of  people  of  this  race ;  and 
these  raids  or  forays  were  frequent  in  proportion  to  the 
feebleness  of  the  emperors.  Previous  to  1300  B.  C, 
their  power  was  not  very  formidable,  "as  they  were  not 
united  under  one  chief,  and  it  was  balanced  by  the 
Tungouse  on  the  east,  tind  the  Yue  tchi  on  the  west. 
But  at  a  Jilt  that  period,  a  prince  of  the  imperial  family 
of  ,  China,  having  retired  among  them,  founded  an  em- 
pire ;  which,  however,  did  not  become  powerful  till 
200  B,  C.  At  about  this  time,  they  overcame  the 
Sian-pi  and  Oo-hooan,  noticed  hereafter,  extended 
their  power  far  to  the  west,  and  ravaged  the  northern 
provinces  of  China.  The  Chinese,  in  214,  had  united 
various  walls  of  petty  kingdoms  into  the  present  con- 
tinuous great  wall,  to  repel  these  barbarians.  In  200 
B.  C,  the  founder  of  the  Han  dynasty  marched  against 
them  with  a  numerous  army ;  but,  being  surrounded,  he 
was  obliged  to  employ  a  stratagem,  and  sent  a  beauti- 
ful girl  to  the  chief  of  the  Hijong  noo,  as  they  were 
then  called,  who  persuaded  him  to  make  peace.  After 
devastating  Chan-si,  they  went  back  to  their  own  land, 
laden  with  immense  booty,  and  the  Chinese  emperor 
returned  to  his  capital. 

Notwithstanding  the  treaty,  however,  the  Hioong 

*  The  general  name  for  the  noinada  of  Soutli.  Mongolia, 
among  the  Chinese,  was  Ti,  which  means  t/reat  wikl  stag 
and  is  supposed  to  allude  to  tlio  use  of  the  reindeer ;  others 
say  it  means  chg  race.  Another  name,  used  by  the  Chinese' 
aw  early  as  2300  I!.  C,  to  designate  the  Turks,  is  Chan- 
joung,  "barbarian  mountaineers  ;  "  it  was  afterwards  extend- 
etl  to  certain  'Ihibetan  tribes.  Under  the  first  Chinese 
d)'nasty,  the  Turks  were  called  Iliun-yu;  under  the  third, 
about  1000  B.  C,  it  was  Hian-yu;  finally,  under  the  Tlisin 
and  Han  dynasties,  they  were  called  Hioong- noo ;  t}iis 
means  "detestable  slaves,"  and  seems  to  be  an  intentional 
corruption  of  the  primitive  name,  to  express  the  usual  horroi 
of  settled  agriculturists  to  wandering  nomads  —  a  dislike  well 
eaiiiod,  since  such  restless,  plundering  horderers  have  always 
been,  and  are,  their  greatest  bane.  As  early  as  the  patriarch 
Joseph's  time,  we  iind  nomadic  shepherds  wore  "  an  abomina- 
tion "  to  the  well-ordered  and  industrious  communities  of  the 
Egj-ptians.  This  Chinese  name  has  nnthing  to  do  with  th'' 
Huns,  as  has  been  shown. 
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1100,  naturally  restless  and  greedy  of  pillage,  returned 
the  next  year,  and  violated  the  Chinese  territory.  The 
emperor  dissembled;  the  hostile  chief,  Me-the,  became 
daily  more  powerful ;  tlie  Chinese  minislcr,  who  knew 
his  wickedness  and  bad  faith,  despaired  of  gaining  him 
by  reason  or  binding  him  by  treaties.  One  of  his 
counsellors,  therefore,  advised  him  to  induce  Me-the 
to  take  a  daughter  of  the  cinjici-or  lo  wife,  suggesting 
that  if  he  had  by  her  a  son  wlio  should  inherit  his 
throne,  his  mother  would  inspire  him  with  sentiments 
favorable  to  the  Qiinese,  and  the  nation  might  become 
civilized.  It  was  hoped  also  that  the  ties  of  relation- 
ship would  bind  him  to  the  emperor.  Kao-hooang-ti, 
the  emperor,  adopted  this  sagacious  advice,  and  his 
daughter  was  the  first  Chinese  princess  who  was  thus, 
for  political  reasons,  married  to  a  foreign  potentate. 
In  after  times,  the  precedent  has  often  been  followed, 
and  it  is  the  present  mode  of  curbing  the  Tartar  sub- 
jects of  China.  But  as  the  infantas  of  China  found 
themselves  very  unhappily  situated  in  barbarous  coun- 
tries, far  from  fashionable  life  and  the  amusements  of 
a  court,  among  rude  nomads  who  obeyed  the  sceptre 
of  their  husbands,  girls  of  the  palace  were  often  substi- 
tuted instead  of  the  real  daugblers  of  the  emperor. 

The  alliance  thus  concluded  between  tlie  two  sover- 
eigns, Kao-hooang-ti  and  Mc-the,  had,  in  fact,  very 
happy  effects  for  China ;  the  incursions  of  the  Tiu'ks 
became  Idss  frequent,  and  the  peace  of  the  frontiers 
was  rarely  distuj'bed.  To  proicct  the  northern  prov- 
inces from  the  insults  of  these  barbari'ans,.the  Chinese 
had  established  in  them  militaiy  colonies,  which  were 
strong  enough  to  resist  the  first  shock. 

After  the  emperor's  death,  the  invasions  re-com- 
nienced,  and  the  peace  of  the  frontiers  was  often 
broken,  till,  'm  141  B.  C,  the  emperor  Hiao-woo-ti, 
with  the  design  of  avenging  repeated  insults,  and  de- 
stroying the  power  of  the  enemy,  or  at  least  so  weak- 
ening it  as  to  render  it  harmless  to  China,  combated 
them  so  vigorously,  that  he  drove  them  six  hundred 
miles  or  more  from  his  northern  boundary  ;  and  further, 
in  order  to  form  a  connection  with  the  tribes  west  of 
the  Hioong  noo,  their  natural  enemies,  he  took  posses- 
sion of  the  region  to  the  west  of  Chen-si.  lie  divided 
the  district  into  four  parts,  and  built  cities  in  it  as  well 
as  in  his  northern  conquests,  garrisoned  them  with  a 
formidable  army,  and  established  Chinese  colonics, 
designed  to  civilize  the  barbarous  inhabitants  in  their 
vicinity.* 

To  accomplish  his  purposes  the  sooner,  he  sent  one 
of  his  counsellors  into  the  west,  to  contract  an  alliance 
with  the  Yue  tchi,  a  people  hereafter  noticed  —  and  other 
nations  disposed  to  sustain  a  war  against  the  common 
enemy.  Although  this  embassy,  which  took  place  126 
B.  C,  did  not  attain  all  the  ends  proposed,  it  yet  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  render  the  interior  of  Asia 
more  familiar  to  the  Chinese,  and  made  way  for  the 
establishment  of  the  power  which  they  exercised,  at  a 
later  date,  in  the  countries  situated  north  of  Thibet, 
and  beyond  the  Jaxartes,  or  Sihon. 

The  Chinese,  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  the 


*  These  proceedings  ati'ongly  remind  us  of  the  similar 
policy,  a  century  and  a  halt'  soonoi-,  of  the  Grecian  concjueror, 
Afexander,  in  establishing  military  colonies,  M-ith  conimorcial 
cities,  throughout  Northern  and  Eastern  Persia,  Bactria,  &c., 
to  effect  the  same  purposes  for  his  own  empire  against  the 
similar  rovers  of  Western  Asia.  Egyptian  conquerors  had 
done  the  same,  long  beforet  both  in  Asia  and  Africa ;  toid 
Russia  is  doing  it  now. 


condition  of  the  vast  territories  of  the  Hioong  noo,  and: 
that  of  the  countries  whence  they  drew  their  jinucipal 
forces,  and  especially  their  wealth  and  arms,  resolved 
to  take  these  possessions  from  them.  The  success  of 
their  first  expedition,  101  B.  C,  against  the  Ta-ooan 
kingdom,  was  not  brilliant;  but  in  the  second,  they 
besieged  the  capital,  caused  its  king  to  be  given  up. 
cut  otF  his  head,  and  put  another  king  in  his'placr 
These  victories  contributed  very  much  to  confirm  the 
other  kings  in  their  obedience,  and  obliged  those  who 
had  not  hitherto  submitted  to  declare  themselves  vas- 
sals of  China.  The  emperor  even  gave  his  daughter  m 
marriage  to  the  king  of  the  Oo-sun,  a  nation  noticed  in ; 
a  previous  chapter,  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  allianeei 

He  now  established  in  the  centre  of  Asia,  near  the 
present  Khamil,  or  Hami,  in  about  44°  of  latitude  and 
94°  of  longitude,  the  seat  of  a  military  govemmer*. 
The  generalissimo,  who  resided  here,  had  under  his 
surveillance  thirty-six  kingdoms,  whose  monarchs  had 
received  investiture  at  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  em 
peror,  with  the  seal  which  marked  ihe  fact  and  the 
dignity.  This  federal  system,  established  to  ihe  detri- 
ment of  the  Hioong  noo,  had  all  ihe  success  anticipated 
from  it ;  it  contributed  in  a  powerful  degree  1o  over- 
throw their  dominion :  nevertheless  the  bravery  of 
this  people  sustained  the  nation  yet  a  long  time,  and  il 
was  often  fortunate  in  its  wars  witli  the  Chinese,  though 
it  knew  not  how  to  avail  itself  of  its  successes. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  above  particulars 
because  they  give  us  the  simple  elements  of  Chmese 
and  Tartar  history —  the  key  to  much  of  Asiatic  story, 
and  many  centuries  of  changes.  The  reader  will  not 
fail  to  be  reminded  by  some  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  intercourse  betwieen  the  civilized  Pharaohs  and  the 
nomad  patriarchs,  at  the  other  extreme  of  Asia —  a  his- 
tory familiar  to  our  childhood ;  of  Mehemet  Ali  and 
the  Arabs,  in  our  own  times.  To  avoid  monotony,  our 
subsequent  narrative  of  the  Hioong  noo  must  be  more 
briefly  sketched. 

In  the  yearT'i  B.  C,  the  king  of  the  Oo-sun  implored 
the  help  of  the  emperor  against  a  tribe  of  the  Hioong 
noo,  who  had  seized  a  part  of  his  estates.  An  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  was  sent  to  his  relief.  Com- 
manded by  five  generals,  it  entered  the  hostile  territory 
at  five  different  points  at  once.  On  their  side,  the 
Oo-sun  attacked  the  enemy,  who  were  everywhere 
beaten  and  overthrown.  Their  chief,  however,  mak- 
ing one  more  effort,  armed  a  body  of  ten  thousand 
cavalry,  with  which  he  entered  the  territory  of  the 
Oo-sun  ;  but,  when  he  wished  to  return,  there  fell-  so 
great  a  body  of  snow,  that  almost  all  his.  men  and  his 
herds  perished  with  cold  and  starvation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Tingling,  a  people  north  of  the  Oo-sun,  in 
Southern  Siberia,  profiting  by  the  weakness  of  the 
Hioong  noo,  attacked  them  from  the  north,  while  the 
Oo-sun  became  their  assailants  on  the  west,  the  Oo- 
booan  on  the  east,  and  the  Chinese  on  the  south.  The 
Hioong  noo  lost,  on  this  occasion,  multiti  i«;s  of  their 
people,  and  vast  numbers  of  their  cattl  and  other 
animals. 

This  terrible  disaster  was  followed  by  a  .  real  mor* 
tality,  which  obliged  the  people  to  disperse  ■■  ^mselves ; 
multitudes  who  escaped*  these  two  scourg-„o  perished' 
by  a  cruel  famine.  So  many  woes  considerably  en- 
feebled the  empire  of  the  Hioong  noot  The  neigh- 
boring kmgdoms  seized  the  moment  to  throw  off  their 
yoke.  They  themselves  thought  only  of  peace,  the 
more  necessary  as  there  were  several  dispueants,  foi 
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the  succession  to  the  rhrone.  Five  competitors  ap- 
peared at  once ;  the  result  was  a  very  bloody  civil 
war,  which  reduced-  this  wretched  people  to  the  ex- 
treme ."of  misery. 

These  national  calamities  finally  forced  ofie  of 
their  chiefs,  Hoo  han  sie,  to  submit  himself  to  the 
Chinese.  He  sat  but  on  his  march,  in  52  B.C.,  to 
meet  the  emperor,  then  at  one  of  his  palaces,  near 
Tchang  ngan,  or  SI  ngan  foo.  Guards  and  an  officer 
wore  sent  forward  to  meet  and  escort  the  Turkish 
monarch.  He  was  received  with  distinguished  honors, 
and  considerable  presents  were  made  hitn  ;  he  ohtalned 
permission  lo  settle  himself,  with  his  subjects,  on  the 
north  of  the  province  of  Chen-si,  The  emperor 
caused  him  to  he  eonductf^d  haclt  to  his  dominions,  and 
gave  him  auxiliary  troops  to  subdue  the  rebels  who 
disturbed  his  states.  Presently  the  other  cliicffains 
followed  his  example,  and  declared  themselves  vassals 
of  China.  All  were  well  received,  and  the  imperial 
court  was  secretly  delighted  with  tfie  diacord  that 
reigned  among  its  natural  enemies.  Nevertheless,  the 
chief  who  had  first  submitted  found  means  to  rid  him- 
self, of  all  his  competitors ;  and,  after  reestablishing 
peace  among  hia  subjects,  he  revisited  China,  to  pay 
his  court  to  the  emperor,  who  gave  him  a  Chinese 
princess  in  marriage.  His  successors  long  kept  up  a 
good  understanding  with  China,  and  hostages  answered 
'"or  their  fidelity. 

In  A.  D.  9,  Wang  mang  having  usurped  the  impc- 
lial  throne,  the  Hioong  noo,  and  several  other  kingdoms 
of  Central  Asia,  —  ancient  allies  of  China,  —  threw 
off  their  ylieglance,  declaring  their  independence,  or 
joining  the  [lioong  noo.  Wang  mang,  with  the  de- 
sign to  dehver  his  provinces  from  the  incursions  of  the 
latter,  had  collected  immense  magazines  of  warlike 
stores.  He  then  took  the  field  with  an  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  and,  in  A.  D;  11,  penetrated, 
by  ten  ditferent  routes,  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
enemy's  country,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Ting 
ling.  All  the  empire  of  the  Hioong  noo  was  subdued, 
and  Wang  mang  divided  it  among  the  fifteen  sons  and 
grandsons  of  Hoo  han  sie,  of  whom  one  became  head 
of  the  nation. 

The  Hioong  noo,  however,  not  long  after,  com- 
menced and  continued  their  annoyances,  and,  united 
with  the  Sian  pi  and  Oo  hooan,  regained  their  ancient 
power.  In  A.  D.  40,  the  empire  wiis  anew  divided 
into  factions.  For  several  years,  their  country  had 
been  desolated  by  great  numbers  of  insects,  which 
devoured  the  pasturage  and  the  crops  ;  a  great  drought 
finished  the  destruction  of  what  these  creatures  left. 
The  famine  which  ensued  was  but  a  prelude  to  all  the 
misfortunes  about  to  befall  this  people.  The  Hioong 
noo,  heretofore  so  haughty,  fearing  the  Chinese  would 
attack  them,  now  begged  for  peace.  The  Sian  pi  and 
Oo  hooan,  their  ancient  subjects,  fell  upon  them,  and 
drove  them  farther  north,  making  them  abandon  to 
their  conquerors  all  they  possessed  to  the  south  of  the 
Desert  of  Cobi.  One  of  two  competitors  for  the  throne 
secretly  sent  to  China  a  map  or  description  of  the 
Hioong  noo  country,  asking  to  be  acknowledged  a 
vassal.  His  opponent,  getting  wind  of  it,  resolved  to 
assassinate  him  ;  but  the  other  assembled  the  eight 
hordes  which  he  governed,  declared  himself  chief,  and 
took  the  old  name  of  Hoo  han  sie,  which  his  succes- 
sors retained,  as  the  Roman  emperors,  successors  of 
O^sar,  did  his.  He  I'eigned  on  the  borders  of  China, 
and.  over  the  southern  division  of  the  Hioong  noo, 


which  thus  became  divided  into  two  khlgdoms,  one 
southern,  the  other  northern. 

The  southern  kingdom  remained  on  good  terms 
with  China,  and  was  charged  to  repress  the  incursions 
of  the  other  kingdom,  and  of  the  Sian  pi.  The  north- 
ern kingdom,  a'though  endangered  by  the  discontent 
of  many  of  its  tribes,  continued  to  annoy  China,  which 
saw  no  other  mefins  to  defend  itself,  than  to  undertake 
the  famous  expedition  to  the  west  in  A,  D.  72,  re- 
counted elsewhere,  in  the  history  of  Thibet.  This 
struck  a  terrible  blow  at  the  power  of  tile  northern 
Hioong  noo,  whose  king  founil  himself  obliged  to 
solicit  the  friendship  of  the  emperor,  and  obtained,  in 
A.  D.  84,  permission  for  his  subjects  to  come  to  traffic 
with  the  western  frontiers  of  the  empire.  This  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  their  bitter  enemies,  the  southern 
Hioong  noo,  who  fell  upon  them  by  surprise,  and  car- 
ried off  almost  all  their  cattle  and  animals.  The  Oo 
hooan  and  Sian  pi,  the  people  of  Central  Asia,  and  the 
Ting  ling,  attacked  them  on  all  sides,  obliging  them  to 
retire  farther  and  farther  to  the  north-west.  Their 
king  was  killed  in  a  bloody  battle  with  the  Sian  pi,  who 
pushed  the  enemy  so  vigorously,  that  fifty-eight  hordes 
of  them  threw  themselves  on  the  protection  of  China, 
imploring  to  become  its  vassals. 

The  Chinese  dominion  having  been  established  in 
Little  Bucharia,  on  the  west,  in  A.  D.  89,  a  Chinese 
general  defeated  the  Hioong  noo  in  tliat  quarter, 
obliging  eighty-one  of  their  hordes  to  declare  them- 
selves vassals  of  China.  The  following  year,  he  took 
the  city  of  Khamil,  and  obliged  the  king  of  the 
Ouigoors  to  give  him  Ills  son  fis  a  liostage.  After  this, 
the  Hioong  noo  no  longer  d:.ired  to  ap[)ear  in  arms; 
thev  demanded  peace,  and  sent  an  ambassador  to  ren- 
der homage  to  the  emperor,  who  sent  an  officer  to  the 
frontier  to  receive  him.  Scarcely  was  he  departed, 
when  an  envoy  of  the  southern  Hioong  noo  arrived  at 
court,  to  demand  help  against  the  northern.  Kegard- 
less  of  good  fahh,  the  emperor  granted  their  request;, 
and,  joining  his  troops  with  the  southern  Hioong  noo, 
the  allied  army  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
northern  foe.  On  learning  of  this  defeat,  the  em- 
percr,  resolving  to  foUow'it  up  by  their  complete  de- 
struction, levied  a  formidable  army,  which,  advancing 
to  the  sources  of  the  Irtish,  entirely  dispersed  the 
nation,  their  king  being  killed  in  tiie  rout,  A.  D.  90, 
9] ,  92.  Tiie  remnants  of  the  nation,  reuniting, 
marched  for  Sogdiana,  but  were  obliged  to  stop  on  the 
north  of  Khueithsn,  or  Koutche,  where  they  settled  for 
some  time,  under  tlie  name  of  Yue  pan.  Later,  they 
went  to  the  north-west,  and,  under  the  same  name, 
inhabited  both  sides  of  the  mountains  which  bound  the 
steppe  of  Ischim  on  the  south.  In  448,  they  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  Goei,  to  invite  them  to  attack  the 
Jouan  Jouan  on  the  east,  while  they  themselves  at- 
tacked them  on  the  west.  After  this,  the  Yue  pan 
are  lost  to  history,  becoming  mingled,  probably,  with 
other  Turkish  people. 

Some  other  feeble  fragments  of  the  Hioong  noo  ■ 
remained.    The  Sian  pi  established  themselves  in  their 
country  by  force,  and  subjected  more  than  a  hundred 
thousand  of  them  ;  these,  to  obtain  better  terms,  amal-  j 
gamated  entirely  with  their  conquerors,  who  date  their  j 
greatness  from  this  time.    The  southern  Hioong  noo  j 
remained  quiet  for  some  time  ;   buf,  in  A.  D,  109,  ; 
when  a  frightful  famine  desolated  (Jhina,  their  king  | 
deemed  it  a  fitting  opportunity  to  master  at  least  a  part  i 
of  it.   But  the  Chinese  rallied,  and  beat  him  completely  j 
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SO  that  he  was  obliged  to  come  and  ask  pardon,  and 
renew  his  allegiance.  Profiting  by  a  similar  disaster, 
in  A.  D.  155,  they  attempted  to  unite  with  a  Thibetan 
tribe,  on  the  west  frontier,  to  throw  off  the  yoke.  The 
Chinese  general  of  the  border  managed  to  prevent 
this,  cut  off  all  communications,  joined  the  Thibetan 
troops  to  his  own,  and  subjugated  the  flioong  iioo. 
After  this,  they  were  sometimes  subject,  and  sometimes 
at  war  with  China.  Finally,  the  founder  of  the  Goei 
dynasty,  in  216,  held  their  last  king  prisoner  in 
China,  abolished  his  title,  and  set  another  ruler  over 
his  people.  A  part  were  dispersed  on  the  northern 
frontiers,  and  had  blended  themselves  with  the  natives. 
They  were  divided  into  six  cantons,  each  commanded 
by  a  chief  of  their  nation.  In  the  sequel,  twenty 
thousand  families,  who  remained  in  their  old  country, 
came  to  submit  themselves  to  China ;  they  lived  peace- 
ably during  the  reign  of  the  Goei  dynasty,  whose 
emperors  had  become  very  powerful,  and  governed 
with  firmness. 

The  northern  part  of  China,  and  chiefly  the  cantons 
Chan  si  and  Petchyli,  enclosed  by  the  double  wall,  had 
been  long  inhabited  by  Hioong  noo  families,  mingled 
with  Chinese.  Bad  policy  had  placed  them  there  :  for 
it  facilitated  their  acquisition  of  a  i)art  of  the  tei'ritory 
of  the  empire.  In  fact,  these  Hioong  noo,  now  be- 
come numerous  and  exactly  acquainted  with  the  affairs 
of  China,  profited  by  its  divisions  in  the  fotJi'th  century, 
and  established  here  their  kingdom  of  Ilan,  or  the 
first  Tchao,  which  Itisted  from  308  to  329.  Its  princes 
had  their  court  in  Chan  si ;  they  were  very  powerful, 
gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  imperial  dynasty  of  Tsin, 
pillaged  Lo  Yang,  and  took  the  emperor  prisoner. 
One  of  their  generals,  rebelling  successfully,  formed 
a  petty  state.  Several  generals  submitted  them- 
selves to  him,  and  recognized  him  as  their  sover- 
eign. He  destroyed  the  dynasty  of  his  masters,  and 
founded  the  second  dynasty,  Tchao,  which  subsisted 
till  351.  Another  of  this  race  aggrandized  himself 
among  the  Sian  pi,  and  even  took  the  Chinese  capital, 
Tchang  ngan,  and  here  declared  himself  emperor 
in  418  ;  but  his  power  was  short  lived.  The  la^t  state 
possessed  by  a  prince  of  th3  Hioong  noo  was  called 
Northern  Liangs  and  rose  through  the  subjection  of  fhe 
Ouigoor,  in  439.  This  was  put  down  by  the  Jeou  jan 
in  460.  Tlie  nation,  dispersed,  thenceforth,  through- 
out all  Asia,  lost  its  name,  and  was  in  part  confounded 
with  other  people  of  (Kfferent  origin. 


CHAPTEK  CCVII. 

B.  C.  460  to  A.  D.  13S7. 

The  Turkish  Race,  continued  —  The  Thou- 
khiu,  or  Toorks  —  The  Hoei  he,  or  Ouigoors. 

Some  relics  of  the  Hioong  noo,  chased  from  the 
kmgdom  of  Northern  Liang,  had  retired  to  the  north, 
a"d  dwelt  probably  on  Lake  Balkash.  They  were 
there  destroyed  by  a  neighboring  nation,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  fabulous  tradition  preserved  by  the 
Chinese,  exterminated  them,  without  distinction  of 
age  or  sex.  There  remained  but  one  individual,  a 
i  boy  ten  years  old,  whose  fife  the  enemy  spared  through 
compassion,  contenting  themselves  with  cutting  off  his 
hands  and  his  feet.  The  child  dragged  himself  to  a 
great  swamp,  where  he  lay  concealed.    A  she  wolf 


took  care  of  him,  nursed  him,  and  shared  her  prey 
with  him.  Persecuted  by  their  enemies,  they  were 
carried  by  a  supernatural  being  to  the  east  of  the  lake, 
and  took  refuge  in  a  cave  of  a  mountain,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  Ouigoor  country.  Having  traversed  the 
cavern,  they  came  out  upon  a  fertile  plain,  more  than 
sixty  miles  in  circumference,  and  there  the  wolf  became 
the  mother  of  ten  boys.  These,  on  growing  up,  car- 
ried off  women,  and  took,  each  of  tliem,  a  distinct 
family  name.  Asscna,  (wolf.)  being  endowed  witli  a 
greater  capacity  than  the  rest,  became  chief  of  the 
little  tribe,  which  increased  rapidly.  To  preserve  the 
memory  of  their  origin,  he  placed  heads  of  wolves  at 
the  top  of  his  standards.  Tiiis  legend  much  resembles 
that  told  of  the  origin  of  1be  Mongols,  and  of  the  family 
of  Zingis  Khan,  Perhaps  Zingis  was  descended  from 
Turkish  princes,  who  ruled  the  Mongols ;  or  tlie 
story  of  Zingis  may  be  borrowed  from  this  fabulous 
tradition  of  the  origin  of  the  Turlcish  princes. 

The  tribe  of  Assena,  having  considerably  increased, 
left  the  plain,  which  had  become  too  narrow  to  contain 
it,  and  dispersed  itself  in  the  valleys  of  the  Altai,  or 
"  gold"  Mountains.  The  princes  e-^tablishet]  their  res- 
idence at  the  foot  of  a  mounuiin,  which  luid  ihe  form 
of  a  helmet.  This  piece  of  armor  was  called,  in  their 
language,  thoukhiu,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the  nation 
borrowed  tlie  uorae  it  has  ever  since  borne,  tlifit  is, 
Turk,  pronounced  Toork  —  tlie  name  this  famous  nation 
bears  in  the  west,  corrupted  by  Chinese  pronunciation 
into  Tho'ukhiu. 

The  Thoukhiu  Turks  were  subject  to  the  Jeou 
jan^  they  excelled  in  forging  weapons  and  armor. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Goei,  their 
chief  called  himself  Thoumen  ;  he  combated  the 
Kao  tche  Turks,  and-  utterly  defeated  them.  Puffed 
up  by  this  success,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  China.  In 
546,  he  had  the  effrontery  to  demand  in  marriage  a 
daughter  of  the  khan  of  the  Jeou  jan.  This  prince, 
who  regarded  the  Thoukhiu  as  his  slaves,  was' surprised 
that  the  chief  of  a  people  whose  sole  ■  employ  was 
working  at  forges,  should  dare  to  ask  of  him  a  princess 
of  his  blood.  He  drove  the  envoys  of  Thoumen, 
with  disgrace,  from  his  presence.  Thoumen,  still  more 
angry  than  the  khan,  caused  his  officers  to  be  killed, 
broke  off  all  trade  with  him,  and  turned  to  the  emperor 
of  the  (.!oei,  who  gave  him  a  Chinese  princess.  He 
then  declared  war  on  the  Jeou  jan,  and  defeated  them 
in  several  battles  :  their  khan  killed  himself  in  despair. 

Thoumen  took,  in  552,  the  title  of  kakhan,  and 
caiKed  himself  to  be  caHed  II  khan.  Thus  was  formed 
the  empire  of  the  Thoukhiu  Turks,  one  of  the  most  ex-  | 
tensive  of  those  that  have  existed  in  Central  Asia.  These 
people  niade  frequent  incu:raions  into  China  and  Pei-sia 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Gonstaniinopolitan  empe- 
rora.  Thoumeu's  successor  crushed  the  Jeou  jan,  and 
traiMmitted  the  empire  to  a  brother,  Dizabool,  ■. —  writ- 
ten JHsabules  by  the  Greeks,  and  Ti  theoo  poo  U  by  the 
Chinese.  He  was  brave,  cruel,  and  warlike,  and  dis- 
persed the  relics  of  the  Jeou  jan.  He  subjugated  all 
the  country  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the  Caspian, 
and  from  China  and  Thibet,  on  fhe  south,  to  beyond 
Lake  Baikal,  on  the  north.  ,  He  established  stable 
and  well-organized  government,  and  thus  gave  con-  , 
sistence  to  his  empire. 

Under  the  reign  of  this  prince,  Disabules,  the  Turks 
had  regular  intercourse  and  diplomatic  relations  with 
Constantinople,  as  has  been  stated.  The  object  of  their 
first  embassy,  in  632,  was  to  request  the  emperors  to 
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refuse  lands  to  the  Avars,  who  had  fled  into  Europe 
from  luidcr  the  Turkisli  sceptre.  This  same  year,  a 
prince  of  the  Sogdians,  also  subioct  io  the  Turks,  was 
aUo\^ed  by  them  lo  send  an  embassy  to  Nushirvan, 
king  of  Persia,  to  obtain  of  him  permission  to  sell 
si!k  to  the  Medes.  The  embassy  failed  in  its  object, 
as  did  also  another  sent  by  Di.sabules  liimselt',  to  request 
an  alliance.  This  latter  embassy  were  all  poisoned 
by  the  Feraians;  and  thus  origmated  the  ill  feeling 
which  has  ever  since  existed  between  the  Turks  and 
Persians,  in  the  war  which  now ,  broke  out  between 
the  Persians  and  Turks,  the  former  sent  to  China  to 
ask  the  Chinese  to  make  a  diversion  in  their  favor  by 
attacking  the  Turks  on  the  extreme  east. 

Upon  this,  the  Turkish  sovereign  sought  to  s1rcnglhon 
himself  by  alliance  with  the  Greek  emperors,  and  sent 
the  Sogdian  prince  to  Constantinople.  He  traversed 
steep  mountains  covered  with  snow,  plains,  forests, 
and  swamps,  crossed  the  Caucasus,  and  at  last  reached 
the  capital.  Here  lie  was  received  with  dislinguished 
honors,  and,  in  569,  the  emperor,  Justin  II.,  sent  a 
return  embassy,  which  found  Disabules  encamped  in 
a  valley  of  the  Golden  Mount,  Altai.  The  monarch 
dwelt  in  a  tent  placed  on  wheels,  after  the- national 
fashion.  Justin's  messenger  now  accompanied  the 
Turkish  king  in  his  march  against  Persia,  and  on  the 
way  had  his  audiepce  of  leave,  and  received  a  present 
of  a  Kirghis  slave. 

The  brother  of  Disabules  succeeded  him  in  572,  and 
became  still  more  powerful  than  he.  The  Chinese 
dynasties  of  Northern  China  exhausted  their  treasuries 
in  presents,  to  prevent  bim  from  making  incursions  inlo 
their  territories.  He  iniroduccd  Buddhism  among  liis 
people,  bringing  its  priests  and  books  from  China,  and 
building  several  temples  and  convents. 

Under  his  successor,  the  Turkish  empire  was  divided 
inlo  four  parts  ;  but  Chapoiio,  whose  residence  was  on 
the  Toula,  bad  the  preeminence  among  the  khans. 
The  wife  of  this  prince  was  a  Chinese  princess,  of  a 
dynasty  which  had  just  been  dethi'oned  in  China. 
Chapoiio,  at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  his  wife,  at- 
tempted to  avenge  her  relatives  upon  the  reigning 
Chinese  dynasty,  the  Soui.  But,  on  invading  the  king- 
dom, he  was  defeated,  and  put  to  flight.  His  army 
suffered  for  provisions,  and  the  plague  carried  off  a 
great  number  of  his  men.  Meanwhile  the  Chinese 
fomented  dissensions  in  his  empire,  and  detached  tw^o 
powerful  klians  from  bis  allegiance,  who  declared 
themselves  vassals  of  China.  In  586,  Chapoiio  was 
obliged  to  follow  their  example. 

Under  Cha|)oUo's  successors,  the  Chinese,  still  profit- 
ing by  the  internal  troubles  among  the  Turks,  attacked 
the  khan,  defeated  him,  and  carried  him  prisoner  to 
China,  in  639.  The  Ouigoor  tribe  profited  by  the 
wealmess  of  their  sovereigns  to  found  a  new  empire, 
and,  in  744,  had  completely  destroyed  the  authority,  of 
ihe  eastern  Turks.  China  exercised  great  power  over 
Jie  western  Turks,  who,  however,  after  several  vicis- 
iitudes  fell  also  under  the  power  of  the  Ouigoors,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighth  century. 

As  the  Ouigoor  tribe  was  the  last  of  the  ancient 
Turkish  tribes  that  rose  to  empire,  a  brief  notice  of  its 
fortunes  will  close  ibis  part  of  our  subject.  (h'igi- 
natmg  on  the  borders  of  the  Orkhon,  the  Ouigoors 
spread  west  to  the  sources  of  the  Irtish.  That  which 
has  made  them  most  famous  is  their  alphabet,  which 
:hev  derived  from  the  Syriac,  probably  through  the 
Nestorian  Christians  of  Syria,  who  would  seem  to 


have  extended  their  apostolic  labors,  at  a  veiy  early 

jieriod,  over  Central  Asia.  ■ 

One  subordinate  tribe  of  the  Ouigoors,  the  Gouz 
settled  south  of  the  Celesiial  Mounlains,  some  of  them 
as  early  as  in  the  second  century  B.  C,  and  renounced 
the  nomadic  life.  They  lived  about  Khami!  and 
Turfan,  and  in  640  were  subiugated  by  the  Chinese. 
Turfan,  their  capital,  was  called  Silcheou^  or  City 
West,  by  their  conquerors,  whu  placed  here  a  military 
chief  and  civil  tribunals.  It  passed  n(!Xt  under  the 
sway  of  the  Ouigoor  t;mpire,  after  which  it  became 
independent,  but  ' only  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Khhan,  whose  empire  yielded  to  Zingis^  in  1209. 

In  the  tenth  century,  there  were  in  this  Ouigooi- 
capital,  situated  in  the  very  heart  of  Central  Asia, 
some  fifty  Ruddhist  temples,  most  of  . them  built  by 
Chinese  emperors.  In  them  were  preserved  the  Bud- 
dhist scriplures  and  several  Chinese  works.  Public 
libraries  also  exisied,  in  whicli,  among  other  writmgs, 
were  to  be  found  the  edicts  of  the  emperors.  Hero 
were  also  temples  of  the  religion  of  Manes,  priests  of 
Persia,  followers  of  Zoroasier  and  other  seclaries,  each 
observing  his  own  ritual  of  worship.  The  language 
was  Ouigoor,  and  they  had  annals,  which  the  learned 
Arabs  were  in  the  habit  of  consulting.  Thus  their 
civilization  was  made  up  of  mingled  elements  ■ —  Chi 
nese,  Indian,  and  Occidental. 

The  other  and  prhicipal  branch  of  the  Ouigoor 
nation  led  a  nomadic  life,  pasturing  with  its  numerous 
herds  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Celestial  Moun- 
lains, and  between  the  green  banks  of  the  Irtish  and 
Orkhon.  This  branch  was  called  in  the  third  century 
Kao  telle,  that  is,  high  wagons,"  probably  because  the 
wheels  of  lis  tent-carts  were  higher  than  lliose  of  other 
Turkish  tribes.  They  claimed  a  legendary  origin 
similar  to  that  of  the  Turks  —  from  a  wolf;  hence  they 
imitated,  it  was  said,  in  their  drawling  utterance,  the 
bowlings  of  those  disagreeable  animals. 

The  Kao  tche  were  a  barbarous  and  cruel  people  , 
they  thought  of  nothing  but  pillage ;  in  their  wai-s  with 
their  neighbors,  they  observed  no  military  rule  ;  flight 
bad  no  dishonor  with  them ;  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  and  in  sitting  down,  crouched  on 
their  haunches  like  animals,  placing  their  hands  on 
their  knees.  They  knew  not  the  use  of  wheat  nor  of 
spirits.  When  they  took  a  wife,  they  paid  her  dowry 
in  cattle  or  horses,  seeking  to  distinguish  themselves 
by  the  number  given.  The  day  on  which  the  husband 
received  his  future  spouse  inlo  his  house,  the  men  and 
women  assembled,  regaling  themselves  with  clotted 
mare's  milk,  and  roast  meal ;  the  masier  of  the  house 
invited  the  poor  and  the  passers-by  to  sit  down  at  the 
door,  and  all  drank  till  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  Kao  tche  never  washed  themselves.  They  re- 
joiced in  lighlnmg  and  thunder,  and  when  the  lightning 
struck,  they  uttered  frightful  cries,  shot  their,  arrows 
toward  the  sky,  quitted  their  camp,  and  transported  il 
elsewhere.  The  following  year,  when  their  horses  were 
well  fattened,  they  returned  to  the  place  in  great  num- 
bers, and  made  a  ditch  in  which  they  burnt'  a  ram  : 
the  sorcerers  then  executed  their  conjuring  tricks. 
For  the  rest,  their  manners  and  customs  resembled 
those  of  the  other  Turkish  tribes. 

Tiiltle  by  little  they  multiplied,  and  extended  to  ibe 
south:  becoming  quite  powerful,  ibey  made  incursions 
upon  ihe  Jeou  jan  and  (loel.  An  emperor  of  the  lat- 
ter approached  their  dwellings,  del'ealed  them  again 
and  again,  plundered  all  their  hordes,  took  more  thai. 
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fifty  thousand  prisoners,  an^  drove  off  a  miilion 
head  of  cattle  and  two  hundred  thousand  wagons. 
Afterwards,  having  vanquished  the  Jeou  jan,  he  sent 
troops  against  several  bands  of  Kao  tche,  who  were 
encamped  on  the  east,  and  forced  a  large  number  of 
their  families  to  recognize  his  authority.  He  made 
them  remove  to  the  south  of  the  great  desert,  and 
placed  them  on  the  frontiers  of  China,  where  they 
became  agriculturists.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century,  the  Kao  tche  adopted  the  name  of 
Goei  he,  which  was  that  of  one  of  their  chief  hordes. 

In  606,  the  Turks  subjugated  them,  despoiled  them 
of  all  their  wealth,  and  as  a  security  against  their 
resentment,  assembled  their  principal  chiefs,  and  put 
to  death  a  great  number  of  them.  The  Goei  he 
revolted,  defeated  the  Turks,  and  on  the  destruction  of 
the  latter  power,  became  the  preponderant  nation  of 
Central  Asia.  In  629,  they  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
emperor  of  China,  and  soon  after  declared  themselves 
vassals  of  the  Thang  dynasty  of  that  empire.  In  the 
seventh  century,  the  most  westerly  of  the  Goei  he 
reached  liiu  frontiers  of  the  Roman  empire,  while  the 
most  easterly  pastured  the  luxuriant  banks  of  the 
Amoor  river,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Intercourse  with  China,  its  presents,  and  the  plun- 
der drawn  thence,  corrupted  the  primitive  simplicity 
of  the  Goei  he,  or  Hoei  he,  as  they  were  now  called. 
One  of  their  princes,  abandoning  the  ancient  manners, 
built  magnificent  palaces,  and  clothed  his  wives  with 
superb  dresses.  This  displeased  his  people,  and  occa- 
sioned his  death.  An  usurper  mounted  the  throne,  and 
demanded  the  daughter  of  the  emperor  in  marriage,, 
which  the  latter  was  inclined  to  refuse,  but  finally  gave 
him,  on  the  representation  of  his  prime  minister,  that 
I  he  Chinese  cavalry  needed  to  be  mounted  anew, 
and  horses  were  to  be  procured  only  of  the  Iloci  ho. ' 
He  further  advised  his  emperor  to  make  alliance  also 
with  the  king  of  Yunnan,  with  the  Arabian  khalif,  and 
with  the  kings  of  Hindostan,  who  might  all  aid  him 
in  destroying  the  colossal  power  of  the  Thibetans. 

Asia,  we  ought  to  remark,  was  divided,  at  this 
period,  A.  D.  787,  into  six  gi-eat  empires :  on  the 
east  that  of  China,  governed  by  the  Thang  dynasty  ; 
on  the  south,  the  kingdom  of  Yunnan,  which,  inde- 
pendently of  that  Chinese  province,  comprehended 
also  a  great  part  of  Farther  India ;  then  the  kingdom 
of  Maghada,  the  most  powerful  of  those  of  Interior 
Hindostan;  on  the  west,  the  empire  of  the  khalifsj 
in  the  middle  of  Asia,  that  of  the  Thibetans,  still  en- 
larging ;  and  on  the  north,  that  of  the  Hoei  he,  or  Oui- 
goors,  which  extended  to  the  Caspian,  and  recognized 
the  supremacy  of  China,  As  the  Thibetans  and 
Arabs  were  continually  at  war,  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  Chinese  to  be  on  good  terms  with  the  khalifs,  so 
as  better  to  repel  the  Thibetans,  who  were  continually 
invading  the  empire. 

The  kakhan  of  the  Hoei  he  received  a  Chinese  prin- 
cess for  his  wife,  and  treated  her  with  all  imaginable 
respect.  He  promised  troops  against  the  Thibetans, 
and  had  leave  to  call  the  name  of  his  nation  Hoei  hoo. 
His  death,  and  that  of  his  son  and  successor,  delayed 
the  promised  troops ;  but  his  grandson,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne  next,  sent  an  army  to  the  help  of  a 
Chinese  fortress,  besieged  by  the  Thibetans,  but 
could  not  raise  the  siege.  Then  all  that  the  Chi- 
nese had  possessed  in  Central  Asia,  except  the  Hoei- 
hoo  country,  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Thi- 
betans.   In  791,  the  kakhan  of  the  Hoei  hpo  defeated 


them  in  Chen  si,  and  sent  the  prisoners  to  the  emperor 
But  the  power  of  the  Thibetans  still  increased,  while 
that  of  the  Hoei  hoo  continually  diminished. 

In  840,  the  Hakas,  ancestors  of  the  Kirghis  of  our 
day,  had  become  powerful.  Their  chief  camp  was 
north  of  where  Turfan  stands,  and  of  the  Cclestia. 
Mountains.  At  this  time,  their  prince,  at  the  head  of 
one  hundred  thousand  cavalry,  attacked  the  Hoei  hoo 
killed  their  chief,  and  dispersed  the  nation,  a  good 
part  of  whom  came  to  the  frontiers  of  Chen  si,  and 
put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the.  emperor. 
In  848,  the  Hakas  entirely  dispersed  the  nation.  But, 
in  1001,  we  find  a  king  of  the  Hoei  hoo  sending 
an  embassy  to  China,  and  that  his  kingdom  contained 
more  than  a  hundred  petty  principalities.  It  was 
bounded  east  by  lhe  upper  branches  of  the  Hoang-ho, 
and  west  by  the  Celestial  Mountains. 

The  ever-increasing  power  of  the  Khi  fan  forced 
the  Hoei  hoo  to  retire  insensibly  to  the  west,  and  they 
thus  lost  the  position  they  had  occupied  on  the  frontiers 
of  China.  Thoy,  however,  maintained  themselves  at 
Cha  tcheou,  —  in  about  latitude  39",  longitude  94°, — 
and  thereabouts,  till,  in  1257,  they  submitted  to  the 
Mongols.  These  call  them  Ouigoor,  their  true  name, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  corrupted  by  the 
Chinese  into  Oui-ke^  or  Goei  he,  Hoei  he,  and  Hoei  hoo. 
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CHAPTER  CCVIII. 

A  D.  1000  to  1236. 

The  Mongol  or  l^artar  Race  and  Empires. 

Nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  middle  and  north  of 
Asia,  and  some,  indeed,  of  North  America,  have  what 
the  geographer  calls  Mongolian  features  ;  but  the  his- 
torian is  obliged  to  confine  the  name  of  Mongol  race 
to  those  communities  derived  from  the  same  stock  as 
that  of  the  Mongols  of  our  day.  These  are  the  Kal- 
kas  and  Sharra  ■ — that  is.  Black  and  Yellow —  Mongols, 
the  Kalmucks,  and  a  nation  in  Siberia,  the  Booriats. 
The  Mongols  are  often  called  Tartars,  and,  indeed,  the 
name  of  Tartars  is  often  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of 
any  part  of  Tartary. 

Even  as  far  down  as  A.  D.  1000,  we  find  Mongols 
still  dwelling  about  Lake  Baikal,  northerly,  from  thf 
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Angara  on  the  west,  to  the  Daourian  Mountains  on  the 
east,  about  two  thirds  of  the  cireuit  of  the  lake.  Three 
small  communities  of  them  are  also  found  farther 
south,  at  that  period,  one  of  them  within  the  Chinese 
wall. 

The  Mongols  were  on'gioally  a  tribe .  of  the  nation 
of  Tatars  proper,*  or,  as  it  has  been  corrupted,  Tar- 
tars. They  spread  themselves  south  and  east  of  Lake 
Baikal,  and  between  the  rivers  forming  the  Upper 
Amoor.  Even  in  Zingis  Khan's  time,  they  numbered 
but  about  four  hundred  thousand  tents.  After  his 
time,  many  nations,  who  had  previously  despised  it, 
adopted  the  naine  he  had  made  illustrious.  The  most 
UHcient  mentioti  of  this  name  is  by  the  Chinese  histo- 
rians, and  in  the  tenth  century  of  our  era.  The  name 
■Mongol^  in  the  language  of  Mongolia,  means  "  brave 
imd  proud." 

A  portion  of  the  Mongol  Tartars  retired  into  the 
;  mountains  of  Inchan,  wliere  the  Hoang-ho  bends 
■  farthest  north,  and  into  Tangoot.  Tt  retained  the 
name  of  Tartar,  spread,  itself,  and  was  soon  known  to 
the  Chinese.  A  Chinese  general  took  refuge  among 
this  people  in  880  ;  three  years  after  this,  he  reentered 
China,  at  the  bead  of  an  army  composed  of  Tartar 
troops,  and  defeated  the  rebel  who  had  driven  him 
.  from  his  country.  He  afterward  settled  himself  and 
'lis  Tartars  in  the  north  of  the  province  of  Chan  si, 
where  they  lived  on  the  produce  of  their  animals, 
which  were  chiefly  horses.  Their  compatriots  out- 
side the  wall  kept  on  good  terms  with  several 
Chinese  dynasties  for  a  long  time,  sending  embassies 
and  tribute.  After  having  been  successively  subject 
to  the  latter  Tang  dynasty,  and  to  the  Khitan,  they 
became  vassals  of  the  Kin  empire.  This  empire  in- 
eluded  Northern  China,  and  the  coimtry  toward  the 
Selinga  and  Amoor,  in  the  twelfth  and  early  part  of  the' 
.thirteenth  centuries. 

Thirteen  of  the  Mongol  hordes,  —  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  families,  —  subjected  to  this  empire,  obeyed 
the  father  of  Zingis  Khan;  but,  on  his  death,  two 
thirds  of  them  refused  to  ohev  the  son,  tlien  thirteen 
years  old.  He  fought  them,  and  reduced  them  to 
their  allegiance.  This  was  the  first  exploit  of  Zingis, 
destined,  one  day,  so  rapidly  to  conquer  five  or  six 
millions  of  square  miles  of  territory.    But,  though  this 


*  This  name,  Tartar,  like  the  name  Mongol,  has  been  un- 
ivarrantably  extended,  and  confounded  with  that  of  Turks. 
The  reason  18,  that,  when  the  son  of  Zingis  conquered  the 
north-west  of  Asia  and  the  north-east  of  Europe,  it  was  filled 
with  Turkish  tribes ;  their  conquerors  were  Tartars,  that  is, 
Mongols.  But  the  armies  thesr;  I'onqucrors  brought  from  the 
interior  of  Asia  no  louf>tsr  (!xisU)d;  even  rhe  Mongol  khans 
appointed  over  the  khanats  of  Kazan,  Astrakan,  and  the  Cri- 
mea, no  longer  used  the  Tai'tar  langu^e,  and  were  surround- 
ed by  Turkish  soldieta.  Yet  these  khanats,  after  they  suli- 
mitted  to  Russia,  were  called  Tatar,  and  their  language  too. 
But  ask  a  so-called  Tartar  of  Kazan,  or  Astrakan,  of  the  pres- 
nt  day,  if  he  is  a  Ta-tar,  and  he  will  tell  you  no ;  he  will 
oall  the  idiom  ho  speaks  Turk,  and  not  Tartar,  Remember- 
ing that  his  ancestors  were  once  subjugated  by  the  Mongols, 
or  Tartars,  he  regards  the  latter  name  as .  an  insult,  as  much 
as  if  you  should  call  him  a  robber  or  a  pirate. 

The  first  mention  of  Tai-tai-s  in  Chinese  liistory  is  in  A.  D. 
S80,  and  their  name  is  pronounced  7'a  ta^  or  7'«  dslU.  These 
were  a  tribe  of  the  Mohos,  mentioned  iu  a  previous  chapter,  but 
was  dispersed  by  the  Khitans,  in  824,  and  became  mingled 
with  that  Tungouse  people.  Possibly,  the  northern  Mohos 
were  ancestors  of  the  Mongols,  while  the  southern  were 
.ancestors  of  different  Tungouse  tribes,  which,  later,  formed 
the  Ju  tchin,  from  whom  are  derived  the  Manchoos  of  the 
l^resent  day. 
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exploit  gained  him  fame,  respect,  and  influence,  he 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  seek  assistance  frcm  the 
great  khan  of  the  empire,  who  was  under  obligations 
to  his  father.  The  khan,  in  gratitude  to  his  father, 
and  esteem  for  Zingis,  then  called  Temugin^  reinstated 
him  in  his  paternal  dominions,  and  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage., 

Temugin  had  been  educated  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, and  the  care  of  his  childhood  was  confided  to  a 
very  able  minister.  He  was  well  versed  in  all  the 
exercises  which  belong  to  a  Tartar  education.  He 
could  shoot  his  arrow  or  strike  his  lance  with  unerring 
aim,  either  when  advancing  or  retreating, —  in  full 
career  or  at  rest.  He  could  endure  hunger,  thirst, 
fatigue,  cold,  and  pain.  He  managed  his  fierce  and 
heavy  war-horse,  or  his  light  and  impetuous  courser, 
with  such  consummate  skill,  by  word,  or  look,  or 
touch,  that  man  and  beast  seemed  but  one  animal, 
swayed  by  one  common  will. 

Having  gained  some  military  successes  for  his 
father-in-law,  his  high  favor  at  the  court  excited  jeal- 
ousies both  in  his  femily  and  in  the  empire.  He  had 
further  rendered  himself  unpopular  by  inducing  the 
khan  to  assume  more  authority  than  the  subject  princes 
could  willingly  accede  to.  The  princes  therefore  rose 
against  the  khan,  and  defeated  him  in  battle;  but  his 
son-in-law  replaced  him  on  the  throne,  by  winning  for 
him  a  brilliant  victory.  This  victory  was  tarnished, 
however,  by  cruelty  ;  for  Temugin  scalded  seventy  of 
his  enemies  to  death,  by  flinging  them  alive  into  seventy 
caldrons  of  boiling  water. 

Envy  and  revenge  did  not  cease  their  machinations, 
but  at  last  means  were  found  to  render  bis  father-in-law 
jealous  of  so  famous  a  son.  Temugin,  after  exhaust- 
ing every  conciliatory  method,  thought  himself  obhged 
to  build  up  a  party  of  his  own,  in  self-defence.  Re- 
course was  at  last  had  to  arms,  the  khan  was  slain,  and 
Temugin,  after  some  further  struggles  with  his  ene- 
mies, one  by  one,  succeeded  to  the  empire. 

He  was  now  forty  years  old,  and,  wishing  to  secure 
himself  in  bis  extensive  dominions,  by  legitimating  his 
authority,  he  convoked  all  the  princes  of  his  empire  at 
Karakorum,  his  capital  —  in  latitude  47" — to  do  him 
,  homage.  They  all  met  here  on  the  a|ipoinled  day 
clothed  in  white.  Advancing  into  the  midst,  with  the 
diadem  upon  his  brow,  Temugin  seated  himself  upon  his 
throne,  and  received  the  congratulations  and  gooil 
wislies  of  the  khans  and  princes.  They  then  confirmed 
him  and  his  descendants  in  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Mongol  empire,  declaring  themselves  and  their  de- 
scendants divested  of  all  rights. 

After  some  further  victories,  he  renewed  the  cere- 
monial in  a  still  more  simple  and  signal  manner. 
Standing  on  a  plain  mound  of  turf,  near  the  banks  of 
the  Selinga,  he  baranguod  the  assembled  princes  with  an  ; 
eloquence  natural  to  him,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  piece  ■ 
of  black  felt  which  was  spread  upon  the  earth.    This  ■ 
felt  was  revered  for  a  long  time  afterwards  as  a  sacred  ' 
national  relic.    An  appointed  orator  tlien  addressed 
him  in  these  words:    "However  great  your  |JOwer, 
from  God  you  hold  it ;  He  will  prosper  von  if  vou 
govern  justly:  if  you  abuse  your  authority,  you  will 
have  become  black  as  this  felt,  a  wretch  and  an  out- 
cast."   Seven  klians  then  respectfully  assisted  him  to 
rise,  conducted  him  to  his  throne,  and  proclaimed  him 
lord  of  the  Mongol  empire. 

A  relative,  a  saint  and  prophet,  naked,  like  the 
marabouts  of  the   present  day,  approached. 
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come,"  said  he,  "with  God's  order  that  you  hence- 
forth take  the  name  of  Zingis  Khan,"  that  is  "  greatest 
khan  of  khans. "  *  The  Mongols  ratified  this  name  with 
extravagant  joy,  and  coasideriiig  it  as  a  divine  title  to 
the  conquest  of  tlie  world,  looked  on  opposing  nations 
as  enemies  of  God.  Thus  early  was  the  intoxicating 
cup  of  power  drugged  wit^i  fanaticism! 

Nothing  now  was  impossible  to  Zingis.  By  a 
rapid  succession  of  victories,  he  found  himself,  in  the 
year  1226,  master  of  a  broad  belt  of  the  world  reach- 
ing from  Corca  to  Hungary.t  We  have  space  for  but 
a  few  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  of  his  con- 
quests. The  sovereign  of  North  China,  the  Kin  empire, 
had  demanded  of  him  the  same  tribute  as  had  been 
paid  by  the  princes  whom  Zingis  had  dethroned. .  Irri- 
tated by  the  demand,  he  poured  his  well-disciplined 
armies  across  the  wall,  undeterred  by  fortifications, 
though  ignorant  of  the  arts  of  siege,  routed  the 
Chinese,  desolated  the  country,  and  amassed  immense 
spoils.  Cities  and  royal  rcsldonccs  fell  into  his  hands, 
often  unexpeciedly.  Dissensions  arose  among  the  Chi- 
nese nobles,  who  deserted  or  betrayed  their  emperor, 
and  he  was  slain.  Thus,  in  the  space  of  five  years,  this 
most  warlike  and  .powerful  of  the  nations  was  subdued, 
as  far  as  the  middle  mountains.  |   (A.  D.  1214.) 

On  the  west,  Zingis  had  determined  to  make  the 
territories  of  the  mighty  sultan  of  Kliarasm  his 
boundary.  The  conqueror  made  a  treaty  to  that 
effect  with  this  sovereign,  though  the  sultan  was 
rather  ungracious.  But  the  sultan's  enemy,  the  kha- 
iif  of  Bagdad,  desirous  of  engaging  Zingis  against 
nim,  sent  a  messenger  to  the  Mongol  khan,  upon 
whose  shaven  crown  was  tattooed  his  message,  now 

*  "  Brethren,"  said  he,  "  I  have  seen  a  vision.  The  great 
God  of  heaven,  on  his  flaming  throne,  Biirrounded  by  the 
spirits  on  higli,  sat  in  judgment  on  the  nations  of  the  earth- 
Sentence  was  pronounced,  and  he  gave  the  dominion  of  the 
world  to  our  chief  Tcmudsin,  wliom  ho  appointed  Zingis 
Khan,  or  Universal  Sovereign."  The  Mongols  then  held  up 
their  hands,  and  swore  to  follow  Temudsin,  the  Zingis  Khan, 
in  all  his  enterpiiaea.  (A.  D.  1206.)  —  Muller.  Zingis  pro- 
mulgated at  this  time  his  famous  civil  and"  mihtary  code  of 
regulations  foe  his  ompirc,  under  the  sanction  of  monotheism, 
and  in  perfect  toleration  of  all  religions.  Ho  also,  subse- 
quently, caused  the  best  Arabic,  Persian,  Chinese,  and  Thi- 
betan books  to  be  translated  into  Mongol,  whi(^li  must  have 
had  a  powerful  tendency  to  elevate  has  people  above  thejr 
ancestral  barbarism. 

t  The  Paciflo  Ocean,  Corea,  and  the  relies  of  the  Kin  em- 
pire, which  he  had  crowded  across  the  Hoang-ho  (in  its  old 
channel)  into  the  north-east  corner  of  China)  limited  his  em- 
pire on  tho  oast.  On  the  south,  it  had  the  Chinese  empire 
of  the  Song,  from  which  it  was  separated  hy  the  i'eliug 
Mountains  ;  the  Kuen  lun  Mountains,  separating  it  from 
Thibet ;  the  west  braneli  of  tho  Indus  to  32°  ;  Beloochistau  ; 
the  little  kingdoms  of  Pars,  about  Shiraz,  and  Irak  Araby, 
along  the  Euphrates  and  rKgris ;  the  Caucasus,  Black  Sea, 
and  Danube  to  the  Preuth. 

On  the  west,  his  empire  was  bounded  by  the  small  districts 
of  the  attabogs  of  Irak,  of  Armenia,  G-eorgia,  and  Caucasus, 
and  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  sc[);irating  it  from  the  king 
dom  of  Hungary;  on  tho  jiorth,  by  a  lino  from  the  Carpa- 
thian Mountains  drawn  to  include  tho  junction  of  the  Kama 
and  Volga,  leaving  beyond  it  tho  grand  duchies  of  Kiew  aiid 
Wlaflimh',  —  thence,  the  dooply  waving  northern  line  of  his 
empire  crossed  the  Ural,  excluding  tho  steppe  of  Ischim,  thon 
crendod  just  north  of  Lake  IJaikal,  excluding  most  of  Sibe- 
ria, to  meet  the  I'acifie  in  latitude  o6°,  whore  it  had  the  Chy 
goei  (all  but  tlie  southern  division)  to  the  north.  This  was 
a  wider  realm  than  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  Greek,  or  Roman 
conqueror  ever  knew ! 

On  the  banlts  of  the  Orkhon,  OnoA,  and  Selinga,  the  royal 
or  "  gnldou  horde  "  exhiliitod  the  contrast  of  simplicity  and 
greatness,  R-^pasted  sheep  and  mare's  millt  were  their  frugal 
Fflnquet ;  yet  in  ono  day  were  distributed  five  hundred  wagon 


overgrown  with  hair.  On  causing  his  head  to  be 
shaved,  the  document  appeared,  and  Zingis  sent  for 
answer  that  he  would  quarrel  with  the  sultan  on  (he 
first  opportunity.  He  added  also  the  remark,  with 
full  experience  of  Its  truth,  that  "  between  two  grea 
contiguous  empires,  a  cause  of  quarrel  will  not  long 
be  wanting." 

Nor  was  it :  the  sultan's  subjects  plundered  some 
Tartar  merchants,  and  the  empires  made  great  prep- 
arations for  war.  Zingis  collected  seven  hundred 
thousand  men,  and,  ordering  recruits  to  be  raised 
throughout  the  empire  and  sent  after  him,  advanced 
upon  the  e  nemy.  During  this  march,  he  disciplined 
and  regulated  his  army  in  the  most  efficient  manner, 
and  gave  the  following  despotic  general  orders :  "  If 
a  soldier  fly  without  having  fought,  whatever  the  dan- 
ger or  resistance,  he  shall  die ;  if  from  a  company 
of  ten,  any  one  or  more  shall  separate,  he  or  tiiey 
shall  die  without  mercy ;  if  any  of  the  company  see 
their  comrades  engaged,  and  do  not  try  to  succor,  or 
rescue  them,  they  shall  die." 

The  sultan  of  Kharasm  was  master  of  Great  Bucha 
ria,  Kharasm,  Persia,  Persian  Irak,  and  much  of  India 
On  his  side  he  marched  an  army  of  half  a  miUion  ;  bul 
should  these  be  destroyed,  he  could  not  recruit  them 
again,  for  Armenia  and  Georgia,  his  tributaries,  took 
this  occasion  to  relieve  themselves  of  tribute,  Egypt 
and  :■  Syria  were  desolated  by  the  crusaders,  and 
the  khalif  who  held  Arabian  Irak,  Chaldea,  and  the 
three  Arabias,  was  his  personal  enemy  :  finally,  the 
Seljuks  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Greek  emperors  wore 
at  war  with  each  other,  and  could  give  him  no  assist- 
ance.   This  great  contest  has  been  already  alluded  to. 


loads  of  gold  and  silver.  The  great  dukes  of  BuSsia,  the 
sultans  of  Iconium,  the  kings  of  Georgia  and  Armenia,  the 
emirs  of  Persia,  and  various  other  potentates  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  were  obliged  to  take  the  long  journey  to  the  royal  vil- 
lage of  Karakorura,  in  person,  or  by  their  ambassadors,  in  or- 
der to  retain  their  thrones,  or  even  their  lives  ! 

I  Gibbon  gives  the  following  account  of  this  conquest : 
"  His  ancestors  had  been  the  tributaries  of  the  Chinese  em- 
I>orors,  and  Temugin  himself  had  been  disgraced  by  a  title 
of  honor  and  sei-vitude.  The  court  of  Pekin  was  astonished 
by  an  embassy  from  its  former  vassal,  who,  in  the  tone  of  the 
king  of  nations,  exacted  the  tribute  and  obedience  which  he 
had  paid.  A  haughty  answer  disguised  their  secret  appre- 
hensions ;  and  then-  fears  were  soon  justified  by  the  march 
of  innumerable  squadrons,  who  pierced  on  all  sides  the  feeble 
rampart  of  the  great  wall.  Ninety  cities  were  starved  <Sl 
stormed  by  the  Mongols.  Ten  only  esc^ed..  And  Zingis, 
from  a  knowledge  of  the  tilial  piety  of  the  Chinese,  covered  his 
vanguard  with  their  captive  parents  —  an  unworthy,  and  by 
degrees  a  fruitless  abuse  of  the  virtue  of  hi.-*  enemies.  His 
invasion  was  s.upported  by  the  revolt  of  a  hundred  thousand 
Khitans,  who  guarded  the  frontier.  Yet  he  U'^tened  to  a 
treaty,  and  a  princess  of  China,  three  thousand  horses,  five 
hundred  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,  and  a  tribute  of  gold 
and  silk,  were  the  price  of  his  retreat. 

"Tn  his  second-  expedition,  he  compelled  the  Chinese  em- 
peror to  retire  beyond  the  Yellow  Kiver,  to  a  more  southern 
and  eastern  residence.  The  si*ge  of  Pekin  (a  capital  some 
furlongs  south-east  of  the  present)  was  long  and  laborious. 
Tho  inhabitants  were  reduced  by  famine  to  decimate  and  de- 
vour their  feUow-citi/ens.  ^Vhen  their  ammunition  was  spent, 
they  discharged  ingots  of  gold  and  silver  from  their  engines ; 
but  the  Mongols  iiitrodirced  a  mine  to  the  centre  of  the  capital, 
and  the  conflagration  of  the  palace  burned  above  thirty  days." 
After  the  Mongols^  had  subdued  the  northern  provinces,  it 
was  seriously,  in  caim;  deliberate  eoimcil,  proposed  to  oxter 
minate  all  the  inhabitants  of  that  populous  country,  that  the 
vacant  land  might  be  converted  to  the  pasture  of  cattle. 
Such  was  the  purblind  barbarism  of  these  stupid  devastators. 
The  design  was  given  up  upon  the  suggestion,  by  a  patriotic 
mandarin,  that  the  eountri-,  left  ■  as  it  was,  M'ould  yield  a  fel 
larger  revenue  to  the  conquerors  m  rioe.  silk,  and  taxes. 
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The  destructive  conqueror  rushed  on  all  parts  of 
Kharasm  at  once.    One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 

Kharasmians  were  slain  in  the  first  battle.  Like  a  de- 
vouring conflagration,  the  invaders  swept  from  city  to 
city,  leaving  beliinil  them  only  heaps  of  cinders.  A 
body  of  Ctiinese  engineers,  skilled  in  mechanics,  and 
perhaps  acquainted  with  the  qso  of  gunpowder,  assisted 
the  destroyer.  Samarcand,  Balkh,  Bokhara,  and  many 
other  cities,  wliicli  flourished  with  the  wealth  and  trade 
of  centuries,  now  underwent  a  pitiless  ruin,  from  pin- 
nacle to  foundation.  The  sultan's  armies  were  ahnost 
uniform ily.defeated.  He  himself,  driven  to  miserable 
extremity,  came  to  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  and 
embarking  in  .a  boat,  amid  a  shower  of  arrows,  escaped 
to  an  islaud  only  to  die  of  sickness  and  despair ;  yet  not 
till  he  had  enjoined  his  son,  JeZaZedrfm,  to  avenge  him. 
Tossed  by  evei'y  wave  of  fortune,  this  dauntless  and 
persevering  man  did  all  that  man  could  do  to  perform 
the  injunctions  of  a  dying  father;  but  hemmed  in  by 
the  loss  of  city  after  city,  he  was  at  last  driven  to  an 
island  of  the  Indus. 

Here  he  burned  his  ships,  except  one  for  his  family. 
His  soldiers  died  around  him,  defending  themselves 
lilfc  tigers  at  hay.  The  Kharasaiians  now  took  refuge 
in  the  rocks  where  the  Tartar  cavalry  could  not  pen- 
etrate; but  being  reduced  to  only  seven  hundred  men, 
the  sultan  disbanded  them.  The  unfortunate  Jela- 
leddin,  having  embraced  his  family,  and  torn  himself 
away  fi*om  them,  now  took  off  his  cuirass,  stripped  him- 
self of  all  his  arms  but  his  sword,  quiver,  and  bow, 
mounted  afresh  horse, and  plunged  into  the  river.  In 
the  midst  of  the  stream,  he  turned  round  and  emptied 
his  quiver  in  defiance  against  Zingia,  who  stood  on 
the  bank.  The  ship  in  which  the  family  of  the  de- 
throned monarch  liad  embarked,  split  as  it  left  the 
shore,  and  ihey  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hands,  who 
afterwards  murdered  them. 

The  fugitive  princo  passed  tiie  night  in  a  tree,  from 
fear  of  wild  beasts.  On  the  next  day,  he  met  some 
of  his  soldiers.  He  now  collected  all  the  fugitives  he 
could  muster,  and,  being  joined  by  an  officer  of  his 
household,  with  a  boat  laden  with  arms,  provisions, 
money,  and  clothing,  he  established  himself  in  India. 
But,  unable  to  endure  exile,  he  returned  to  his  country, 
«and  aftor  uiany  misfortunes,  died  in  obscurity,  shortly 
after  his  conqueror.  A  Turkman  horde  of  his  army 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  sultans  of  Iconium,  and 
from  it  sprung  Othman,  founder,  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. Five  centuries,  it  has  been  remarked,  have  not 
been  sufficient  to  repair  the  ravages  of  the  four  years 
of  this  Kharasmian  war. 

Zingis,  in  his  camp  on  the  Indus,  at  last  yielded  to 
the  desire  of  his  soldiers- for  repose,  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  wealth  thcv  liad  gathered  wiili  so  much 
toil  and  blood.  Jleturning  slowly,  enciimbei'ed  with 
spoil,  he  cast  an  eye  of  regret  around  him,  and  inti- 
mated his  intention  of  rebuilding  the  cities  ho  had 
swept  away.  As  he  passed  the  Jaxarfes,  there  came 
to,  meet  him  two  of  his  generals,  whom  he  had  sent 
round  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  with  thirty 
thousand  men.  They  had  fought  their  way  through 
the  passes  of  the  Caucasus,  traversed  the  marshy  re- 
gions riear  the  Volga,  crossed  that  and  the  desert,  and 
QOme  back  by  the  northof  Lake  Aral  ^an  unexampled 
feat,  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 

As  so6n  as  the  princes  and  generals  were  returned 
from  their  several  expeditions,  Zingis  assembled  them 
iogether  in  a  large  plain,  which,  though  twenty-one 


miles  in  extent,  scarce  furnished  room  for  the  tents 
and  equipages  of  his  countless  hosts.  His  own  quar- 
ters occupied  six  miles  in  circuit.  A  white  tent,  capa- 
ble of  containing  tv/o  thousand  persons,  was  spread 
over  his  throne,  on  which  lay  the  black  bit  of  felt  used 
at  his  coronation.  But  now,  instead  of  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  the  vagabond  Tartar,  all  the  luxury  of 
Asia  glittered  in  the  dress,  horses,  harness,  arms,  and, 
furnil;u'c  of  the  vast  assemblage.  The  emperor  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  bis  powerful  vassals  with  ma- 
jesty, and  that  of  his  children  and  grandchildren,  who 
were  introduced  to  kiss  bis  hand,  with  tenderness. 
He  graciously  accepted  their  presents,  and  in  return 
distributed  among  them  magnificent  donations.  The 
soldiery  also  partook  of  the  liberality  of  the  great 
robber  of  robbers. 

The  mighty  khan,  who  was  fond  of  public  speaking, 
now  pronounced  an  oration,  commending  his  code  of 
laws  :  to  these  he  attributed  all  his  success  and  con- 
quests, which  he  minutely  enumicrated.  The  ambas- 
sadors from  the  several  countries  subjected  to  his  domin- 
ion, were  then  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  dismissed 
well  satisfied.  The  whole  ceremonial  was  concluded 
with  a  grand  festival,  which  lasted  many  days.  At 
the  daily  banquets  were  served  up  every  thing  most 
exquisite  —  in  fruits,  game,  liquors,  and  edibles. — to 
be  had  in  any  part  of  his  boundless  dominion. 

Such  festivals  were  followed  by  new  triumphs,  and 
prosperity  seemed  always^  to  attend  ,  the  conquerorV 
enterprises.  He  died  A  D.  1226,  at  the  age  of  sev- 
enty, having  reigned,  twenty-two  years,  and  preserved 
to  iJie  last  his  complete  ascendency  over  the  surround- 
ing nations  and  his  own. .  His  magnificent  funeral  was 
unsullied  with  the  human  sacrifices  which  desecrated 
the  obsequies  of  his  ancestors.  His  simple  sepidchre, 
beneath  a  tree  whose  shade  he  had  loved,  became  aL 
object  of  venemtion  to  his  people,  ■  who .  were  woEt 
fondly  lo  embellish  it. 

This  famous  man  was  characterized  by  qualiliea 
fitting  him  for  a  conqueror — a  genius  capable  of  con 
ceiving  great  and  arduous  designs,  and  prudence  equa 
to  their  execution ;  a  native  and  persuasive  eloquence 
a  degree  of  patience  enabling  him  to  endure  and  over- 
come fatigue  •  an  admirable  temperance ;  a  superior 
understanding ;  and  a  penetrating  mind,  that  instantly 
seized  the  measure  proper  to  be  adopted.  His  military 
talents  are  conspicuous  in  his  successfully  introducing 
a  strict  discipline  and  severe  police  among  the  Tartars, 
until  then  indocile  to  the  curb  of  restraint. 

Every  thing  was  regulated,  whether  service,  recom- 
pense, or  punishment.  Wine  was  no  excuse,  neither 
were  birth  and  power  a  palliation,  for  error.  The  re- 
ligion he  professed  was  deism,  but  his  subjects  were 
individually  permitted  to  embrace  that  which  they 
preferred,  provided  they  believed  in  one  only  God  ; 
and  no  one  was  suffered  to  be  perseculed  I'or  his  faith. 
Some  of  his  children  and  tlie  princes  of  the  blood, 
were  Chiistians,  some  Jews,  and  some  Mahometans, 
without  his  expressing  any  disapprobation. 

His  code  of  laws  was  simple  :  death  was  inflicted 
for  adultery,  murder,  perjury,  the  theft  of  a  horse  or 
ox,  or  the  making  of  a  iWongol  his  servant  by  anothO! 
Mongol.  No  Tartar  must  give  a  slave  meat  or  drmk 
without  his  master's  leaver  Every  one  must  serve  the 
public  according  to  his  ability i  All  servile  labor  was 
prohibited  to  the  victorious  nation,  and  abandoned  to 
slaves  and  strangers ;  every  labor  was  servile  e-xcepl 
that  of  arms.    The  service  and  .discipline  of  tlie  troops 
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were  the  institutions  of  a  veteran  commaniicr.*  They 
were  armed  with  bows,  cimeters,  and  iron  iniu^cs,  and 
divided  by  hundreds,  thousands,  and  tens  of  tiiousruirls. 

After  the  example  of  tlieir  chief,  all  the  chieftains 
who  served  under  Zingis  were  sanguinary  and  inex- 
orable ;  not  fewer  than  two  —  some  say  six  or  seven  — 
millions  of  men  fell  beneath  their  murdering  sword, 
without  reckoning  the  number  that  affliction  and  the 
horrors  of  slavery,  consigned  to  a  premature  grave. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  there  were,  probably,  fifty 
thousand  cities  and  towns  demolished ! 


CHAPTER  CCIX. 

A.  D.  12S6  to  1394. 

The  Sons  of  Zingis  —  Octai,  Ids  Successor  — 
Batou's  Conquests  and  Kingdom  pf  Kipzak 
—  Anec^ot&s  df  further  Cohqitesis  in  China 
- —  Yeiu,  the  good  Minister——  Kayuk  — 
Mangou  —  Kublai. 

■Zingis  left  a  numerous  offspring ;  and  dui'ing  his 
lifetime,  four  of  his  sons,  illustrious  by  birth  and  merit, 
hadheldthe'prirtcipal  offices  under  their  father.  Of  these 
four,  Toushi  was  his  great  huntsman,  Zagatai  his  judges 
Octai  his  miiiister,  and  Tuh  his  general ;  itad  their 
names  and  deeds  are  often  conspicuous  in  the  story  of 
his  conquests.  Firmly  unitfed  for  their  own  and  the 
public  interest,  the  three  brothers  and  their  families 
were  content  with  dependent  sceptres  ;  and  Octai,  by 
general  consent,  was  proclaimed  great  khan,  or  em- 
jieroi'  of  the  Mongols  and  Tartars.  TuU  held  the 
empire  as  regent,  according  to  his  father's  direction, 
while  his  brother  was  absent  on  an  expedition  ;  and  two 
years  elapsed  before  Octai  was  coDfirmed  by  a  cou- 
roultai,  or  general  diet. 

■  His  father  had  selected  his  ministers  and  generals 
with  so  much  judgment,  that  the  son  found  any  change 
to  be  unnecessary.  The  new  emperor  placed  his 
shief  Confidence  in  Yelu,  who  also  had  enjoyed  the 
implicit-  confidence  of  the  deceased  sovereign.  He 
was  a.  man  of  integrity,  learned  iu  the  laws,  of  con- 
summate prudence,  and  wholly  devoted  to  the  good 
of  the  empire.  Octai  placed  his  hhjther  Tuli,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved,  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  and  never 
had  reason  to  repent  his  choice. 

Northern  China  had  been  already  subdued,  as  we 
have  stated,!  and  Octai  now  resolved  to  carry  his 
arms  to  the  remotest  west  A  comprehensive  writer 
thus  describes  his  awful  swoop  upon  Europe  :  fifteen 


*  Zingis  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  most  of  his  Tar- 
tars and  Mongols  were  as  illiterate.  Neither  he  nor  his 
captains  liave  wiitten  any  memorial  of  their  exploits,  and  the 
traditions  of  these  were  not  collected  and  transcribed  till 
sixty-eight  years  after  the  death  of  Zingis.  Yet  such  was 
^ne  destructive  enei^  of  their  daring,  that  the  Mongols  were 
mingled  in  the  destinies  of  all  nations,  and,  as  has  been 
Well  obsei"ved,  the  brevity  of  theh*  domestic  annals  may  be 
supplied  by  the  Chinese,  Persians,  Armenians,  Syrians,  Ara- 
bians, Greelcs,  Ilussians,  Poles,  Hungarians,  and  Latins,  and 
each  nation  will  deserve  credit  in  the  relation  of  their  own 
disasters  and  defeats. 

t  Several  anecdotes  of  Chinese  magnanimity  are  related, 
which  took  phice  during  the  subjugation  of  the  remaining 
possessions  of  the  Kin,  or  North  China  dynasty,  by  Octai  — 
an  enterprise  left  unfinished  by  his  father.  Chin  in,  governor 
of  a  town  of  importance,  whic.li  had  bravely  held  out  —  as  it 
was  on  the  point  of  being  stormetl,  and  defence  was  now  hope- 


hundred  thousand  Mongols  and  Tartars  wet'e  ;nscnbea 
on  the  military  roll ;  of  these  the  great  khan  selected 
a  Third,  which  he  intrusted  to  the  command  of  his 
nephew  Batou,  the  son  of  Tuli,  who  reigned  over  his 
father's  conquests  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian,  After 
a  festival  of  forty  days,  Batou  set  forward  on  this 
great  expedition  ;  and  such  were  the  speed  and  ardor 
of  his  innumerable  squadrons,  that,  in  less  than  six 
years,  they  had  measured  a  line  of  ninety  degrees  of 
longitude  —  a  fouilh  part  of  the  circumference  of  the 
globe. 

The  great  rivers  of  Asia  and  Europe-^  the  Volga 
and  Kama,  the  Don  and  Borysthenes,  the  Vistula  and 
the  Danube — they  either  swam  with  their  horses,  oi 
passed  on  the  ice,  or  traversed  in  leathern  boats,  which 
were  also  used  to  convey  across  tlieir  wagons  and 
artillery.  Bv  the  first  victories  of  Batou,  the  remains 
of  national  ircodom  were  eradicated  in  the  immense 
plains  of  Turkestan  and  Kipzak.  In  his  rajiid  prog- 
ress, he  overran  the  kingdoms  of  Astrakan  cuid  Cazan  ; 
and  the  troops  which  he  detached  towards  Mount 
Caucasus  explored  the  most  secret  recesses  of  Georgia 
and  Circassia. 

The  civil  discord  of  the  great  dukes,  or  princes,  of 
jRussia  betrayed  their  country  to  the  Tartars,  who 
spread  from  Livonia  to  the  Black  Sea.  Both  Mos- 
cow and  Kiev,  the  modern  and  ancient  capitals,  were 
reduced  to  ashes.  After  the  permanent  conquest  of 
Russia,  they  made  a  deadly  though  transient  inroad 
into  the  heart  of  Poland,  and  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Germany.  The  cities  of  Lublin  and  Cracow  were 
obliterated  :  they  approached  the  shores  oi'  the  Baltic, 
and,  in  the  battle  of  .Lignitz,  defeated  the  dukes  of 
Silesia,  the  Polish  palatines,  and  I  ho  great  miister  of 
the  Teulonic  order  of  knights.  Afler  this  battle,  nine 
sacks  were  filled  with  the  right  ears  of  the  slain,  tlial 
the  number  of  victims  might  be  counted,  in  barbarous 
triumph.  The  invading  army  of  half  a  million  turned 
to  Hungaiy ;  the  Carpathian  Hills  were  pierced,  and 
the  whole  country  north  of  the  Danube,  "  lost  in  a 
day,  was  depopulated  in  a  summer."  The  ruins  of 
cities  and  churches  were  overspread  with  the  hones 
of  the  natives,  who  thus  "  expiated  the  sins  of  their 
Asiatic  ancestors."  Wretched  fugitives,  allured  from 
the  woods  under  a  promise  of  peace  and  pardon,  were 
coolly  slaughtered  as  soon  as  they  had  performed  the 
labors  of  the  harvest  and  vintage. 

Passing  the  Danube  on  the  ice,  the  Mongols  besieged 
Grau.  They  ])lanted  thirty  engines  against  it,  and 
filled  the  trenches  with  sacks  of  earth  and  corpses. 
On  its  capture,  after  a  promiscuous  massacre,  three 
hundred  nohle  matrons  were  slain  before  the  conquer- 


less,  urged  his  wife  to  save  herself.  "  I  have  shared  with 
yon  the  honors  of  life;  I  will  share  your  tomb,"  she  replied, 
and  took  poison,  giving  it  to  her  children :  her  husband  then 
killed  himself. 

Prince  Hoshang  came  for^vard  from  his  hiding-place,  trfter 
a  defeat,  and  roq^uested  to  die,  as  he  could  serve  no  new 
master.  "  I  will  have  my  fidelity  known ;  posterity  will  be 
just  to  my  memory."  The  brutal  Tartar-,  however,  abandoned 
him  to  his  soldiery,  who  first  tortui'cd  and  then  massacred 
him.  Home  among  them,  of  a  more  generous  n;iture,  poured 
camefs  miUc  on  the  earth,  entreating  him,  should  he  ever 
revive,  to  return  and  live  v/iiHa.  the  MongoLi. 

The  Chinese  used  bombs  and  other  explosive  artillery. 
This  fire  penetrated  the  soldiers'  breastplates,  and  consumed 
all  within  the  distance  of  two  thousand  feet.  To  dislodge 
the  sappers  beneath  the  walls,  the  besieged  let  these  bombs 
down  into  their  holes,  and  scattered  destruction  among 
them :  the  Chinese  also  used  halberds  of  iiro.    In  the  short 
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ing  general,  Europe  feared  that  her  cities,  arts,  and 
institutions  would  be  extinguished.  The  pope  sent  to 
the  invaders  monks  to  convert  them,  but  was  an- 
siwered,  to  his  astonishment,  that  the  sons  of  God  and 
of  Zingis  had  a  divine  right  to  subdue  and  extirpate 
the  nations,  —  and  lie  was  inviled  to  submission,  with 
threats.  Frederic  II.,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  en- 
deavored to  confederate  Germany,  France,  and  Eng- 
land against  the  common  enemy.  The  fame  and 
valor  of  the  Franks  awed  the  Tartara :  Neustadt,  in 
Austria,  was  intrepidly  defended  by  fifty  knights  and 
twenty  cross-bows  ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  a  Ger- 
man army,  the  siege  was  raised. 

After  wasting  Servia,  Bosnia,  and  Bulgaria,  Batou 
slowly  retreated  from  the  Danube  to  the  Volga,  to  enjoy 
his  victories  at  Serai  —  in  about  latitude  48°  —  a  city 
which  started  from  the  desert,  as  it  were,  at  his  com- 
.  mand.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  Kipzak  empire, 
under  the  descendants  of  Zingis,  and  whose  capital 
Avas  Serai.  A  brother  of  Batou,  in  1242,  led  a  horde 
of  fifteen  thousand  families  into  Siberia,  and  his  de- 
scendants reigned  at  Tobolsk  more  than  three  hundred 
yeafs. 

At  Octai's  death,  his  wife,  setting  aside  her  grand- 
son, whom  the  late  emperor  designed  should  succeed 
him,  contrived  to  keep  the  regency.  In  two  years  she 
procured  the  nomination,  by  the  couroultai,  of  her  own 
son,  Kayuk.  Her  conduct  displeased  the  good  min- 
ister Yelu,  and  she  found  means  gradually  to  deprive 
him  of  power.  It  is  said  he  died  of  grief.  Leaving 
the  pictures  of  violence,  devastation,  and  carnage,  it 
is  pleasant  to  dwell  a  moment  upon  the  character  of 
this  sage.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  perpetual  good 
genius  to  his  court,  ever  ready  to  suggest  or  forward 
aught  that  might  tend  to  elevate  the  views  of  the  bar- 
barian, or  soften  the  heart  of  the  conqueror  —  in  short, 
to  civilize  or  humanize  the  rough  natures  with  which 
he  was  associated,  Yelu  was  extremely  learned  in 
Chinese  science,  and  wrote  many  volumes  on  history, 
astronomy,  agriculture,  government,  and  commerce  ; 
he  had  also  a  taste  for  collecting  antiquities  and  curi- 
osities. 

He  was,  iti  fact,  eminently  endowed  with  all  the 
qualities  of  a  great  minister  —  an  inflexible  steadiness, 
(;xtraordinaiy  presence  of  mind,  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  the. countries  under  his  master's  authority,  discern- 
ment in  the  choice  of  persons  he  employed,  and  cer- 
tain resources,  on  emergency,  both  of  money  and  pro- 
visions. He  expended  large  sums  to  draw  artificers, 
officers,-  engineers,  and  learned  men,  from  all  parts  to 
the  Mongol  dominions.    He  was  constantly  laboring 

space  of  sixteen,  days,  the  number  of  slain  amounted  to  a 
million. 

After  the  loss  of  Pekin,  the  emperor  had  fixed  his  residence 
at  Kai  fong,  a  city  many  leagues  in  circumference,  and  con- 
taining fourteen  hundred  thousand  families  of  inliahitants 
and  fugitives.  He  cseaijed  thence  with  but  seven  horsemen, 
and  made  his  la-;t  stmut  in  ;i  third  i;apital.  Here  the  besie^-cd 
endured  the  most  di-eatU'ul  extremes  of  famine,  —  eating  horses, 
boiled  leather  of  theix  saddles,  boots  and  drums,  and  finally 
the  old  men,  the  infirm,  prisoners,  and  wounded ;  pounding 
human  and  animal  bone^'  with  dried  herbs,  to  make  a  horrid 
pottage.  In  view  of  these  sufferings,  and  the  hopeless  con- 
dition of  his  country,  the  emperor,  protesting  innocence  and 
accusing  t'ortunt!,  ascended  a  funeral  pile,  stabbed  himself, 
and  was  consumed.  Thus  ended  the  Kin  dynasty  of  North 
China,  A.  D.  1234.  The  Song  dynasty  of  Southern  China 
endured  for  forty-five  years  longer,  till  it  feU  imder  the  Mon- 
gol, Kublai,  who,  uniting  all  China,  founded  the  Yuen  dy- 
nasty, A.  D.  1279. 


to  inspire  the  princes  with  a  love  for  the  people,  and 
the  people  witii  an  abhorrence  of  carnage  and  rapine. 
At  lie  sacking  of  Pekin  and  the  palaces,  he  took  only 
some  maps,  books,  paintings,  and  a  few  parcels  of 
rhubarb,  the  last  of  which  he  employed  in  curing  the 
soldiers  of  a  malignant  epidemic  fever. 

Yclu  was  the  first  teacher  of  the  Mongols,  and,  by 
his  advice  to  Zingis,  their  first  legislator:  lie  arranged 
a  calendar  for  their  use,  and  instituled  salutary  regu- 
lations respecting  the  finances,  commerce,  duties,  llie 
public  granaries,  and  the  subordination  of  officers, 
civil  and  military.  The  natural  ferocity  of  the  Mon- 
gols, their  ignorance,  and  defective  early  education, 
opposed  his  designs ;  but  his  energy  overcame  all 
obstacles. 

The  reign  of  Kayuk  continued  eight  years,  but  was 
marked  by  little  except  his  conquest  of  Corea  and 
some  countries  on  the  Caspian by  his  being  some- 
what priest-ridden,  and  by  his  excessive  prodigality. 
The  people  complained  of  having  to  furnish  horses  to  the 
nobles,  who  were  ever  riding  post.  They  were  also 
vexed  at  the  sums  paid  by  the  court  for  jewels  and  pre- 
cious stones,  while  the  soldiers  were  scarcely  paid  at 
all,  or  their  dues  were  left  long  in  arrears. 

At  his  deaih,  his  modier  and  wife  attempted  to  put 
Octai's  former  choice  upon  the  throne  ;  but  the  diel 
elected  Mengho,  or  Mangoo,  a  grandson  of  Zingis,  but 
not  of  the  reigning  branch.  His  firmness  and  colerlly, 
and  the  well-appointed  army  he  kept  at  Karaltprum, 
quelled  any  tendency  to  disturbance.  This  prince 
adopted  the  lamaic  religion,  and  became  soniewhat 
of  a  devotee.  He  portioned  off  the  well-deserving 
of  the  royal  family  with  fiefs  in  China,  among  whicli 
the  largest  and  best  Avas  given  to  Kublai,  his  brother, 
who  succeeded  him.  These  Tartar  lords  had  Chinese 
ministers,  or'  stewards,  who  essentially  niodified  and 
softened  tlie  barbarism  of  their  government.- 

Yansheu,  the  minister  of  Kublai,  was  one  of  the 
best  of  these  useful  officers,  and  suggested  many  wise 
and  profitable  measures  for  repairing  the  devastations 
of  war  in  his  fief ;  so  that  Tartars  and  Chinese  became 
well  pleased  with  each  other.  It  was  tliis  sagacious 
prime  minister  wlio,  on  Mangoo's  jealousy  of  !iis 
brother,  followed  by  injustice,  advised  Kublai  to  go 
at  once,  throvv  himself  on  his  brother's  neck,  and  dis- 
abuse him  of  his  suspicions.  The  sequel  evinced 
the  common  sense  of  the  Chinese — a  possession  foi 
which'  that  nation  has  ever  been  famous.  Mangoo's 
tenderness  revived  ;  he  fcpeatcdly  embraced  Ills 
brother,  while  teaxs  fiowed  down  his  cheeks ;  and  the 
result  was,  tliat  he  increased  his  authority  by  still  more 
important  trusl^. 

Mangoo  fell  in  the  siege  of  a  city  of  the  Song, 
(A,  D.  1259,)  and  left  his  brother  Kublai  the  grand 
khanat,  and  the  legacy  of  a  war  with  South  China, 
which  Zingis  Khan,  almost  with  his  dying  breath,  had 
urged  upon  his  successors.  But  Kublai  was  obliged 
first  to  put  down  another  brother,  who  aspired  lo  the 
crown.  Having  defeated  his  army  and  put  him  lo 
fliglit,  Kublai  assembled  around  himself  wise  and  ;ible 
counsellors,  who  assisted  to  render  his  name  illustrious 
to  posterity. 

The  chief  exploit  of  Kuhlai  Khan's  life  was  the 
conquest  of  the  rest  of  China.  In  this  he  used  the 
services  of  European  and  Mahometan  engineers.  The 
engines  of  antiquity,  as  the  balista  and  catapult,  for 
flinging  stones  and  darts,  the  battering-ram,  &c.,  were 
employed,  together  with  Greek  fire,  gunpiwdnr,  can- 
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r,on  and  bombs.  The  troops,  drawn  ^long  canals, 
invested  Hantcheoo,  or  Qiiinsay,  on  the  coast,  in  lati- 
tude 30^-°  —  the  most  delicious  climate  of  China.  The 
emperor,  a  mere  youth,  surrendered,  and,  touching  his 
bead  nine  times  to  the  earlh,  in  token  of  homage,  went 
into  t.iile  in  Tartary.  The  last  champion  of  the  Song 
attempted  escape  by  sea,  but  being  surrounded  by  the 
enemy's  fleet,  exclaimed,  "  It  is  more  glorious  to  die  a 
prince  than  live  a  slave,"  and  leaped  into  the  waves 
with  his  infant  emperor  in  his  arms.  A  hundred 
thousand  Chinese  fallowed  his  example,  and  Kublai 
reigned  over  all  China,  founding  the  Yuen  dynasty,,  as 
before  remarked. 

He  now  desired  to  conquer  Japan  ;  but  having  lost 
one  hundred  thousand  men  by  shipwreck  and  other 
disasters,  he  abandoned  the  fr'.iillcss  ui-^k,  P'-'^n,  Ton- 
kin, Corea,  Cochin  China,  Beugal  and  Tliihet,  were 
reduced  to  different  degrees  of  tribute  and  obedience  by 
his  arms.  He  explored  the  Indian  Ocean  with  a  fleet 
of  a  thousand  shi[is,  for  sixly-eight  days,  visiting  and 
subduing  parts  of  Borneo  and  Java,  but  fiading  uotliiiig 
worth  retaining  in  these  distant  islands.  Under  Kublai, 
letters,  commerce,  peace,  and  juslice  were  restored  ; 
the  great  canal  of  live  hundred  miles  was  opened 
from  Nankin  to  his  capital,  Pekin  — where  he  dis- 
played all  the  magnificence  of  Asia. 

In  a  spotless  administration  of  thirty  years,  Yelu, 
the  Chinese  mandarin,  minister  and  friend  of  Zingis 
and  .his  sons,  had  continually  labored,  as  already  noted, 
to  mitigate  or  suspend  the  horrors  of  war ;  to  save  the 
monuments,  and  to  re-kindle  the  flame  of  science  ;  to 
reatrahi  the  military  commander  by  the  restoration  of 
civil  magistrates ;  and  to  instil  tlie  love  of  peace,  indus- 
try, and  justice  into  the  minds  of  the  Mongols.  He 
struggled  willi  'lie  barbarism  of  the  first  conquerors; 
but  his  sahiiary  lessons  produced  a  rich  harvest  in  the 
second  generaiion. 

Kublai,  having  been  educated  in  the  manners  of 
China.,  iiispired  the  loyalty  of  his  snhjects  by  restoring 
the  forms  of  her  venerable  constitution,  —  for  it  was 
easier  to  adopt  than  Invent,  —  and  the  victor's,  as  has 
often  hap[)eued,  gradually  submitted  to  the  customs, 
laws,  fashions,  manners,  and  even  prejudices  of  the 
vanquished.  Such  were  the  numbers,  servhude,  steady 
sense,- and  impregnability  of  character  of  the  Chinese, 
that  their  conquerors  seem  again  and  again  to  have 
been,  as  it  ^were,  absorbed  and  dissolved  in  the  im- 
mense homogeneous  mass  of  her  teeming  millions. 


CHAPTER  CCX. 
A.  D.  1294  to  me. 

Mongol  Chinese  Entperors  —  Manchoo  Tartar 
Emperors—  Grand  Hunting  Expedition  — 
Kipzak  Empire  —  Zagatai  Empire  — 
Mongol  Persian  Empire. 

After  the  death  of  Kublai,  the  khans  of  Kipzak  and 
Russia,  the  khans  of  Zagatai  or  Tiunsoxiana,  and  the 
khans  of  Iran^  or  Persia  —  although  receiving  investi- 
ture from  the  Mongol  Chinese  emperor  —  threw  off 
the  supremacy  of  the  degenerate  race  of  Zingis,  who, 
however,  ruled  at  Pekin  ibr  one  hundred  and  forty 
years  after  the  conqueror's  death.  The  dynasty  of 
Yuen,  founded  by  Kublai,  was  then  expelled  from 
(Ihina,by  the  natives. 


After  a  rapid  review  of  the  annals  of  the  Mongo 
Chinese  empire,  and  of  the  Manchoos,  wo  will  glance 
at  the  Mongol  kingdoms  of  Russia,  Transoxiana,  ana 
Persia.  Then,  after  a  more  particular  account  of  Ti- 
mour,  or  Tamerlane,  his  empire  and  its  fragments,  we 
shall  detail  the  imperial  splendors  of  the  Moguls  in 
India,  the  longest  surviving  relic,  with  the  exception  of 
Turkey,  of  the  immense  empires  of  the  Tartar  princes 

Kublai  left  his  throne  to  Timour,  the  youngest  o' 
his  brother's  thi-ee  sons,^  A.  D.  1294.  His  clemency 
and  love  foi"  his  subjects  endeared  Timour:  to  the  Ch: 
nese,  who  extol  himas  a  model  of  .perfection.  He 
not  unfrcquentiy  visited  the  necessitous  and  miserable 
in  person^  and  often  sent  his  agents  and  almoners  into 
the  provinces  to  search  out  objects  of  charity.  Never 
prince  displayed  greater  judgment  In  ihe  choice  of  hia 
ministers  and  generals,  and  none  ever  showed  a  more 
marked  contempt  for  flattery  and  iuxmy.  He  diec 
childless,  without  naming  a  successor. 

T])e  Mongols  and  Chinese  desired  that  Hayslian^ 
Timour's  brother,  should  take  tlie  throne.  Another 
brother  clninicd  it  against  a  faction,  ;is  if  for  himself, 
and  then  resigned  the  sceptre  to  llayshan,  surprising 
his  brother  with  the  grateful  assurance  that  he  had 
only  fLcted  in  his  interest.  Hayshan  was  fond  of  the 
writings  of  Confucius,  and  had  them  translated  into  the 
Mongol  language.  He  was,  howeyer,  licentious  and 
intemperate,  though  equitable,  generous,  and  warliku 
Hayshan  died  after  reigning  three  years. 

His  noble-minded  brother,  AyyuUpalipaia,  succeed- 
ed ■  him ;  but  the  virtues  of  the  new  emperor  werp 
rather  of  the  passive  than .  the  active  cast.  Drought 
famine,  inundations,  earthquakes,  and  malignant  disor- 
ders afflicted  the  empire  during  his  reign,  to  which 
were  added  eclipses,  wliich  became,  from  the  anxiety 
and  terror  of  the  people,  real  aflllctions.  He  revived 
the  literary  examinations  for  office,  and  associated 
Tartar  mandarins  with  Chinese.  He  attempted  to 
resign  his  throne  to  his  .  son,  but  the  latter  would  not 
allow  it. 

The  next  emperor,  Shotepala,  (A.  D.  1330,)  gov- 
erned with  consummate  wisdom,  tliough  but  nineteen 
years  old.  He  reformed  the  luxury,  debauchery,,  and 
avarice  of  the  court,  but  at  the  end  of  four  years  wos 
assassinated  by  the  friends  of  a  wretch  he  had  justly 
punished.  The  next  emperor  was  indolent,  but  pun- 
ished the  assassins  who  had  elevated  him.  He  was 
exhorted  to  banish  from  the  palace  the  crowds  of 
eunuchs,  astrologers,  pliysiciixns,  women,  and  other 
idlers,  whose  maintenance  cost  exorbitant  sums.  Plots, 
murders,  and  cabals  succeeded  his  death,  in  1322,  and 
continued  tin'ough  several  short  and  worthless  reigns. 
An  empress,  being  allowed  to  choose,  set  up  Touhan, 
grandson  of  Hayshan,  who  combined  in  himself  tlie 
flagrant  disqualifications  of  luxury,  indolence,  dissi- 
pation, timidity,  and  cruelty  —  a  load  of  vices  fitted 
to  weigh  down  any  dynasty.  But,  as  if  these  were  not 
enough  to  ruin  the  dynasty  of  Yuen,  this  its  last  empe- 
ror had  also  an  artful  minister,  who  persuaded  him 
that  every  oflicial  duty  was  too  great  a  burden  for  his 
august  majesty.  To  crown  all,  he  had  an  ambitious 
and  hcentious  wife  ;  and  while  t]ie  minister  embroiled 
him  in  a  thousand  blind  cabals,  his  wife  engaged  him 
in  an  unfortunate-  war  with  Corea,  which  completed 
the  disasters  of  the  empire. 

While  he  Was  attacked  on  every  side,  (A.  D.  1336,) 
while  ail  subordination  was  destroyed  among  the 
troops,  and  the  people,  reduced  to  distress  by  the  fail- 
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ure  of  the  haiTcst,  were  groaning  under  tlie  weight  of 
taxes,  a  man  named  Chu  appeared  in  tlie  south,  an 
ex-servant  of  a  monastery  of  bonzes,  turned  robber. 
By  restraining  his  bandit  companions  from  pillage  and 
massacre,  by  applying  himself  to  the  study  of  the  Chi- 
nese laws,  by  his  successes,  and,  above  all,  by  liaving 
on  his  tongue  the  phrase, "  It  is  the  Chinese  who  should 
govern  the  Tartare,  not  the  Tartars  the  Chinese,"  he 
aroused  the  nation.  Placmg  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  movement,  he  found  himself  able  to  grasp  the 
sceptre  and  ascend  the  throne,; — thus  finishing  the 
Yuen  and  founding  the  Ming  dynasty,  in  A.  D.  1364. 
"  My  ilear  companions,"  said  he,  amid  the  universal 
joy,  to  his  confederates,  "  we  must  establish  good 
laws,  and  never  lose  sight  of  virtue.''^ 

He  based  his  government  on  the  best  precedents  of 
antiquity;  admitted  none  to  office  without  the  ancient 
rigorous  literary  examinations ;  sought  out  genius  in 
war,  navigation,  arts,  sciences,  or  mathematics,  and 
rewarded  it  like  a  prince.  In  his  palace  at  Nanking, 
le  lavished  no  sums  on  costly  furniture,  and  curious 
foreign  trifles,  and  inflexibly  banished  .indecent  statues 
and  paintings.  He  won  the  hearts  of  mechanics, 
peasants,  and  laborers,  by  his  affable  interest  m  their 
concerns,  often  indemnified  their  losses  and  assisted 
their  enterprises.  Chu  was  indeed  a  superior  genius: 
Valor,  piety,  military  science,  greatness  of  soul,  equity 
in  the  distribution  of  favors  and  employments,  are  the 
v'irliies  imd  accomplishments  ascribed  to  him  ;  and 
China,  spreading  to  her  ancient  boundary,  saw  herself 
once  more  disinthralled,  and  the  Mongol  chased  back 
into  bis  native  wilds  of  Tartary. 

Thither  Touhan  fled,  and  it  is  said  "  the  serenity  of 
his  retreat  was  not  disturbed  by  the  regrets  of  his  for- 
mer subjects."  Two  years .  after,  he  died,  having 
reigned  thirty-five  years  in  China  and  two  in  Tartaiy. 
His  son  and  successors  sustained  many  ware  with  the 
Ming  dynasty,  who  still  thought  them  too  near  neigh- 
bors, while  the  Tartare  were  stimulated  to  aggression 
by  the  prospect  of  recovering  the  beautiful  and  wealthy 
i:ountry  they  had  so  ignobly  lost.  Their  territory,,  at 
first  extending  to.  tlie.  wall,  was  gradually  narrowed  to 
the  space  between  the' Indian  Mountains  and  Lake 
Baikal,  till  we  find  it  swallowed  up  at  length  in  the 
Manchoo  empire. 

The  ■  Manchoos  seem  to  have  originated  by  the  com- 
mingling, ages  ago,  of  the  Mongols  and  Tungouse,  in 
what  became  Mancliooria,  a  country  north  of  China, 
and  somewhat  similar  to  ll  in  shape  and  size,  A  Chi- 
nese general,  having  rebelled,  about  A.  1).  1640,  sub- 
dued all  the  country  except  one  province,  where 
remained  a  prince  faithful  to  the  Ming  dynasty.  This 
prince,  occupying  one  of  the  extreme  nofth-eastem 
provinces.  Invited  the  Manchoo  Tartars,  his  neighbors, 
to  his  assistance,  anil  their  king  joined  him  with  eighty 
thousand  men.  The  rebel  genei'al  fled,  after  baming 
the  palace,  and  plundering  Pekin  of  immense  treasures. 
The  Tartar  kmg  died  immediately.  His  youthful  son 
wds  declared  emperor,  under  the  name  of  Shun-chi^ 
and  commenced  the  Manchoo  dynasty,  in  A.  D.  1644. 
The  frontier  prince,  who  had  engaged  this-  formidable 
ally,  soon  found,  as  he  expressed  himself,  "  that  he  had 
let  in  lions  to  drive  out  dogs;"  and  after  a  fruitless  in- 
surrection, being  deserted  by  his  confederates,  he  died 
of  chagrin.  His  son,  after  vainly  endeavoring  !o  make 
head  against  the  Manchoos,  committed  suicide. 

In  1682,  Kanghi,  the  next  emperor,  found  China 
so  fully  subdued  that  he  determined  to  visit  his 


native  Tartary,  which  he  did  with  seventy  thousand^ 
men,  and  diverted  himself  with  hunting ;  thus  giving 
origin  to  the  custom  of  hunting  on  a  scale  unknown 
before,  and  wliich  still  continues  to  be  practised  in 
those  countries.*  He  was  a  great  encourager  of  learn- 
ing and  Christianity,  in  favor  of  which  latter  he  pub- 
lished a  decree,  in  1692.  Eui'opeans  were  at  his  court, 
and  attended-  him  in  his  yearly  hunt.  But  in  .17l6j  in 
consequence  of  mandarin  slandci-s,  say  the  Jesuits— but 
others  think  from  their  political  intrigues — Kanghi 
revived  some  obsolete  laws  against  the  Christians,  and 
the  Jesuits  could  not  keep  iheir  fooling  in  China. 
But  these  details  belong  to  tlie  history  of  China,  which 
will  be  found  in  another  place. 

The  Kipzak  Empire,  which  the  Volga  divided  in 
the  middle,  now  claims  a  passing  notice,  as  one  of 
the  huge  fragments  of  ihc  colossal  em|iire  of  Zingis. 
It  included  Russia  In  ICnrope,  taking  Irlbato  of  the 
republic  of  Novgorod.  It  was  bounded  south  by  the 
Danube,  Caucasus,  and  t!ie  Zagatai  empire,  and  had 
the  republic  of  Novgorod,  and  the  kingdom  of  Sibir, 
upon  the  Irtish,  on  the  north.  It  extended  but  a  little 
way  into  Tartary.  At  first  a  subordinate  governmeD: 
of  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Zi  ngis,  it  soon  became  inde- 
pendent, as  before  noticed.  Some  seventeen,  or.  twen- 
ty-one warlike  princes  are  enumerated  as  its  sover- 
eigns.   At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  it  was 

*  These  hunts  sen'o  to  cxi^rcise  the  troops  in  winter,  anil 
are  of  groat  antiquity  ?iu!oiig  tho  Tartars,  'llioy  were  prac- 
tised by  Zingis,  aiid  are  still  by  the  Chinese  emperors.  Tho 
emperor  commands  the  huntsmen  to  trauo  out  a  viist  circle,  of 
perhaps  thirty  miles  in  circumCeroncc.  The  olHcers  then 
station  thoir  troops,  enclosing  it,  around;  the  soldiers  begin 
tlicir  inarch  to  the  sound  oi'  maitial  music,  and  continue 
gradually  to  advance  towards  the  centre,  keeping  the  ring 
unbrolten,  and  thus  driving  before  them  the  wild  fuiimiila 
withiii  the  circle ;  but  they  are  forbidden '  to  kitl  or  wound 
any  ol'  thinn,  however  ferocious  they  may  bo.  TTiey  encamj' 
every  iiiglit,  when  all  the  mano'iivros  are  punctually  executed 
The  march  lasts  many  wcclts ;  tho  space  lessens ;  and  thp 
creatures,  tinding  themaotvos  closely  pressed,  flee  to  the  moun 
tains  and  forests,  whence  they  are  soon  dislodged  by  the 
hunters  opening  their  dons  and  koniiels  with  spades  and  mat 
toeks,  and  even, searching  them  out  with  ferrets. 

As  tho  narrowed  ring  brin^^s  the  bewildered  animals  togeth- 
er,—  the  strong,  growing  furious,  devom'  tho  weak,  and  the 
air  is  rent  with  horrid  liowllngs,  yells,  and  screams  of  ferocity 
or  agony.  The  soldiers  are  scarce  able  to  drive  the  beasts 
forward  by  incessant  shouts.  At  length,  when  they  are  pent 
into  so  small  a  space  that  they  can  all  be  seen,  the  drums, 
cymbals,  and  other  music  set  up  a  deafening  clangor.  Thui, 
joined  to  the  fierce  cries  of  the  hunters  and  soldiers,  so  terri- 
fies and  astonishes  the  beasts,  that  they  lose  all  their  ferocity; 
lions  and  tigers,  bears,  wolves,  and  wild  boars  crouch  subdued,  , 
and  endeavor  to  skulk  one  behhid  the  other. 

The  great  khan,  accompanied  by  his  sons  and  chief  offi- 
cers, first  enters  the  circle,  holding  his  drawn  sabre,  and  how 
and  arrows,  and  begins  the  teiTitic  slaughter  by  striking  .the 
most  savage  of  tie  animals.  Many  of  these,  at  tiieir  last 
extremity,  on  being  \^-ounded,  resume  their  ferocitv,  and 
Struggle  hard  for  their  lives.  The  hovei'ei^ii  now  retires  to  an 
eminence,  where  a  throne  has  l")een  raised,  whence  he  vi(^wa 
the  fight,  from  w'.dLli  no  one  shrink-^,  however  great  the  peril. 
"When  the  princes  and  nobles  hnve  .siilliciently  cUsplayed  theii 
prowess,  the  youths  continue  the  carnage. 

"  "What  yet  remiiin 
■  Alive,,  with,  vain  assault,  contend  to  break 
TV  impenetrable  line.    Others,  whom  fear 
■    TJnnerveB,  with  self-preserving  wiles,  beneath 
The  bodies  of  the  slain  foi-  shelter  rireep.  *  *  » 
When,lo!  the  bright  sultauHs  of  the' court ! — 
Suppliant  thcv  bend,  and  humbly  sue  to  save 
The  vanquished  host.  *  *  * 
At  beauty's  higli  bclicst,  the  klian  commands, — 
Opening  to  right  and  left,  the  well-trained  tioopa 
Leave  a  large  void  ;  — impetuous  forth  the  foe 
Fly  fra!;ti(^,  on  the  wings  of  feav  upborne  " 
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converted  from  Deism  to  Mahometanism.  The  last 
relic  of  this  empire  was  the  khanat  of  the  Crimea,  or 
Crim  Tartary. 

A  son  of  Zingis,  named  Zagaiai,  founded  the 
Zagalai  Empire^  or  Transoxiaiia.  He  had  received 
the  guveranient  of  a  territory,  which,  in  1290,  inchjdcd 
Indepcndem  Tartary  north  of  the  Oxua,  Baikh,  the  five 
streams  of  the  Indus,  Cashgar,  and  Khotan.  A  por- 
tion of  these  rook  the  name  of  Vsbeck^  from  fondness  to 
their  khan  of  that  name.  One  of  these  Usbeck  khans 
mvaded  Persi.i,  and  carried  utF  four  hundred  camel- 
loads  of  gold  and  jewels,  besides  other  valuables,  all 
which  he  gave  to  his  soldiers.  In  1368,  the  Indus 
(vas  !o3t  to  the  empire  on  the  south ;  and  there  yvns 
li  correspondent  gain  on  the  north.  Twenty-five 
princes,  descended  from  Zingis  by  Zagatai,  his  eldest 
son,  liave  reigned  over  Transoxlana.  Their  empire 
continued  a  hundred  and  seventy  years,  till  1402, 
when  it  terminated,  through  dissensions  among  rela- 
tions whose  ambition  was  active  in  expelling  each 
other  from  the  throne.  The  last  yovereigii  was  only 
a  nominal  prince,  who  commanded  some  battalions  of 
troops  in  the  army  of  Tamerlane. 

The  conversion  of  one  of  the  dependent  khans  of 
this  empire,  Tagalak,  to  Mahometanism,  is  amusing, 
and  is  thus  told ;  While  hunting  one  day,  he  met  a 
Mahometan  trader,  whom  he  treated  most  brutally. 
The  good  Mussulman's  patience  affected  the  prince, 
who  promised  to  embrace  a  religion  capable  of  inspir- 
ing such  virtue  —  a  resolution  spon  forgotten.  The 
efforts  of  the  Mussulman  to  remind  him  of  his  prom- 
ise were  futile,  and,  being  about  to  die,  he  left  the 
completion  of  the  deed  in  charge  to  his  son. 

The  latter  had  no  better  success,  and  his  endeavors 
to  enter  tlie  palace  being  always  frustrated,  he  hit 
upon  an  expinlifMii.  Ascending  a  neighboring  accliv- 
ity, he  there  repeated  his  morning  prayers,  and  so 
audibly  as  to  wake  Tagalak,  who  sent  for  the  devotee, 
to  know  his  reasons  for  tliis  strange  conduct.  The 
prince's  promise  was  now  recalled  to  him,  and  conver- 
sion was  but  the  affair  of  a  moment.  The  courtiers 
of  the  khan  followed  his  example,  except  one,  who 
promised  to  become  a  convert  on  one  condition. 
"  Here,"  said  he,  "  is  a  Mongol  of  extraordinary 
strength-;  if  the  Mahometan  throws  him  in  wrestling, 
I  will  embrace  his  religion."  Being  as  well  gifted 
with  sinews  as  with  lungs,  the  missionary  threw  the 
Mongol  upon  the  floor,  at  the  first  onset.  The  efficacy 
of  this  instruction  instantly  converted  both  the  Tartar 
and  his  champion. 

The  Mongol  Persian  Empire  commenced  with  Hoo- 
lagoo.  He  was  brother  of  Kublai,  and  was  sent 
thither  by  their  common  brother,  Mangoo,  the 
great  khan,  in  1251.  Hoolagoo  cleared  North  Persia 
'of  the  Ismaelians,*  alluded  to  in  a  previous  chapter,  by 
exterminating  those  pests  of  mankind,  in  1255.  He 
subjected  Iconium,  took  Bagdad,  capturing  the  khalif, 
and  possessed   himself  of  Aleppo,  Mosul,  Damas- 


*  Commonly  callecl  Asaassina ;  they  inhabited  mountains 
aouth-east  of  the  Caspian,  from  Rhages  to  Khorasan  ;  their 
lives  were  devoted  to  the  behests  of  a.  sheik,  or  old  man  of  the 
mountain,  who  sent  thcni  far  and  wide  to  assassinate  whom 
he  would.  His  chief  abode  was  the  Castle  of  Alaniont. 
Secure  in  the  festnesses  of  Mount  Demavend,  and  in  the  devo- 
tion of  fanatic  followers,  these  chiefs  were  long  the  tei-ror  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  An  offset  of  forty  thousand  families,  col- 
onized on  Mount  Lebanon,  of  similar  tenets  and  liabits,  were 
destioyed  by  the  Mamelukes.  See  the  History  of  the  Assas- 
sins., p,  240. 


cus,  and  part  of  Syria.    He  threatened  tci  march  on 

Constantinople  with  four  hundred  thousand  men,  but 
was  turned  aside  by  the  siege  of  Bagdad.  In  1290, 
the  empire  extended  from  Sind  to  Ionia  —  from  Syria 
and  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Oxus. 

Bagdad,  when  taken  by  Hoolagoo,  was  the  richesi 
city  in  the  world.  The  Tartar,  having  plundered 
every  part  of  Persia  and  Babylon,  hovered  round  this 
devoted  city,  like  a  burner  around  his  prey.  The 
weak  khalif,  Mostasem^  was  betrayed  by  his  own 
vizier,  who  encouraged  him  in  a  preposterous  confi- 
dence, grateful  to  his  avarice  and  indolence,  till  —  a 
hastily  collected  army  having  been  lost  in  an  inundation 
caused  by  the  enemy  —  the  city  was  taken  by  assault. 
The  khalif  presented  himself  to  the  Tartars  with  the 
vases  containing  diamonds  and  jewelry  of  inestima- 
ble value,  amassed  by  bis  ancestors  for  a  long  period 
of  years.  Hoolagoo  immediately  distributed  them 
among  the  principal  oflicers  of  his  army. 

Mostasem,  the  most  osientatious  and  inaccessible  of 
khalifs,  and  must  chary  of  his  august  presence,  was 
in  the  habit  of  appearing  veiled — deeming  the  sight  of 
his  countenance  too  great  a  boon  to  nis  people.  On 
such  occasions  the  abject  multitude  so  thronged  the 
streets  that  the  winduws  and  balconies  were  hired,  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  xo  see  him  pass.  Through  those 
same  streets  which  wimessed  his  msane  pride,  cxpo-sed 
to  the  view  of  thai  same  populace,  did  the  cruel 
Tartar  drag  the  fallen  khalif,  confined  in  a  leather 
sack,  till  he  expired.  Thus  fell  ilie  last  of  the  khalifs  ; 
and  Bagdad  was  given  up  to  pillage  for  seven  days. 

Aimed,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  A.  D.  1282,  was 
chosen  by  the  grandees,  but  lost  their  esteem  by 
embracing  Islamism.  He  was  killed,  and  his  nephevv 
usurped  the  sovereignty.  Aljaplu,  (1303,)  of  all  the 
princes  of  the  race  of  Zingis,  was  the  most  distin- 
guished for  his  love  of  justice  and  religion,  which  he 
caused  to  flourish  throughout  his  dominions.  He  built 
Sultania,  and  made  it  his  capital.  His  son  Ahisaid^s 
reign  (1313)  was  disturbed  by  love  intrigues  and  court 
cabals.  A  certain  nobleman,  Hassan,  had  married 
the  beautiful  Khatun  ;  the  enamored  king  deniauded 
her,  for  Mongol  law  obliged  any  individual  to  divorce 
his  wife  if  the  sultan  wished  to  espouse  her.  Kha- 
tun's  father,  the  general- in-chief,  would  not  consent 
to  her  repudiation,  and  removed  her  and  her  husband 
from  court.  Being  much  beloved  in  Khorasan,  the 
general  was  able  to  raise  a  formidable  army,  with 
which  he  resisted  the  king — but  unsuccessfully.  He 
took  refuge  with  one  who  had  formerly  been  his  pupil, 
but  who,  not  able  to  withsiand  the  dazzling  bribes  ol 
Abusaid,  sent  him  his  tutor's  head.  But  what  was  iJig 
traitor's  surprise,  when,  on  coming  to  receive  his 
reward,  he  found  that  Hassan  had  surrendered  his 
wife  to  the  king,  and  that  she  had  acquired  an  unlim- 
ited ascendency  over  her  new  spouse.  Instead  of 
reward,  he  was  well  pleased  to  return  home  with  hia 
life. 

The  king  becoming  jealous  of  Khatun,  she  poisoned 
him,  in  A.  D.  1337.  Abusaid's  death  gave  occasion 
for  the  ripening  of  disttu-bances — -already  but  too  com- 
mon —  and  the  breaking  forth  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
on  every  side.  The  nobles  fortified  themselves  in  the 
different  provinces  they  ruled,  or  plundered  and  took 
up  arms  against  each  other.  But  all  these  petty  sover- 
eignties were  absorbeil  in  that  of  Tamerlane,  which 
we  proceed  to  sketch  in  the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  CCXI. 

A.  B.  1336  to  1369. 

Tamerlane —  His  Birth,  Childhood,  Educa- 
tion, and,  Early  Exploits. 

"  The  (alher  of  Tamerlane,  or,  as  lie  is  called  by 
his  countrymen,  Timau.r,''''  says  a  Persian  antlior,*  "  was 
the  wise  and  virtuous  prince  Emir  Tragai,  and  his 
mother  the  chaste  and  beautiful  Tckine  Khalun,  the 
lawful  wife  of  the  emir."  He  was  bom  near  his 
father's  capital,  Kech,  (Tashkent,)  called  by  his 
biograjther,  a  dehcious  city,"  in  A.  D.  1386,  nnder 
the  reign  of  the  SuUan  Cazan,  king  of  Zagatai, 

"  Prince  Timour's  birth  had  been  predicted  to  one  of 
his  ancestors,  in  a  dream,  wherein  eight  stars  seemed 
to  shoot  out  of  the  sleeper,  and  the  eighth  cast  so 
great  a  splendor,  that  it  enlightened  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  world  ;  which  was  interpreted  to  mean  that 
a  prince  of  his  race  should  be  born  in  the  eighth 
generation,  who  should  fill  the  world  with  the  splendor 
of  his  virtues  and  conquests.  Timour's  horoscope, 
which  was  drawn  at  the  moment  of  his  nativity,  pre- 
dicted to  him  the  crown  and  empire,  with  ail  manner 
of  prosperity,  and  a  numerous  issue." 

"  This  prince,"  adds  the  same  writer,*  "from  his 
childhood  showed  himself  likely  to  accomplish  the 
predictions  of  his  horoscope  ;  for  as  soon  as  he  attained 
to  the  age  of  reason,  something  might  be  seen,  in  all 
his  actions,  which  showed  an  air  of  sovereignty.  He 
would  talk  of  nothing  but  thrones  and  crowns ;  his 
favorite  diversions  represented  the  military  art,  in 
which  he  disposed  of,  the  youth  who  attended  him  as 
a  prince  disposes  of  his  subjects,  raising  to  the  highest 
dignities  those  who  appeared  most  deserving,  and  giv- 
ing to  others  the  bare  title  of  soldiers :  he  made  fig- 
ures of  canes  to  represent  the  armies  of  the  enemy, 
and  then  att;tckefl  them  with  his  troops,  among  wh6m 
he  observed  a  military  discijjiine."' 

When  he  was  more  advanced  in  age,  and  capable 
of  applying  himself  to  the  sterner  exercises  of  the 
body,  "  far  from  choosing  those  pleasures  which  most 
young  persons  fall  into,  as  dancing  and  the  like, 
which  rather  effeminate  than  ennoble  the  mind,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  the  science  of  arms."  His  chief 
diversions  were  riding,  racing,  fencing,  and  such  exer- 
cises. He  was  likewise  often  at  the  chase  —  the  only 
recreation  he  look  after  his  continual  fatigues. 

In  these  "  noble  exercises"  Timour  passed  that  part 
of  his  life  which  preceded  his  great  and  wonderful 
acti-^ns,  that  is,  from  his  tenth  year  till  his  twenty- 
fifth,  or  thereabouts  ;  for  at  that  age,  "  ambition  haying 
got  possession  of  his  heart,  he  began  to  despise  dan- 
gei's,  to  gain  victories,  and  acquire  the  name  of  a 
great  conqueror  and  intrepid  hero." 

Being  driven  from  his  inheritance,  the  principality 
of  Kech,  while  yet  a  youth,  Tamerlane  distinguished 
himself  by  his  intrepidity  in  several  petty  encounters 
as  an  adventurer,  following  his  fortunes  from  place 
to  place.  He  did  his  country  good  service  by  expel- 
ling from  it  a  powerful  army  of  the  Getes,  who  invad- 
ed it  from  the  north.  With  a  mere  handful  of  valiant 
men,  aided  by  the  stratagem  of  numerous  camp  fires 
on  the  mountains,  he  defeated  their  vast  army  in  a  des- 
perate onset.  On  another  occasion,  ho  struck  a  panic 
into  his  foes,  and  took  a  fortified  city  with  a  small 
troop,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  tie  long  branches  to  the 
sides  of  their  horses.    The  dust  thus  raised  gave  his 

*  Sherefeddin  AU,  of  Yezd,  and  a  coutemporary, 


enemies  the  idea  that  his  troops  were  numerous,  and 
he  availed  himself  of  the  teri'or  thus  excited,  and 
made  a  bold  and  victorious  charge.  This  fertility  of 
expedients  won  confidence,  and  with  his  other  quali- 
ties gained,  him  the  strong  personal  affection  of  his 
followers. 

To  secure  his  inheritance,  he  was  obliged  to  make 
alliance  with  Hussein,  a  neighbor  chief.  Both. encoun- 
tered extreme  perils  in  the  perpetual  wars  which 
harassed  the  empire  through  the  feuds  and  ambition 
of  the  several  chiefs.  Timour  bravely  exposed  him- 
self in  every  engagement,  but  knew  as  well  how  to 
command  as  how  to  fight.  He  experienced  every 
variety  of  fortune,  —  a  conqueror,  defeated,  a  |)ris- 
oner,  released,  wounded,  fleeing  almost  alone  through 
deserts,*  reappearing  with  a  few  vagabond  troops, 
augmenting  his  forces,  received  in  the  great  cities,  or 
shut  out  with  indignities,  now  on  friendly  terms,  now 
at  bitter  feud  with  Hussein,  his  ally.  In  one  of  these 
contests  he  was  wounded  severely  in  the  hand,  and  in 
another  in  the  foot,  which  gave  him  the  sobriquet  of 
Tivmr  Lenk,  that  is,  Timour  the.  Lame,  corrupted  into 
Tamerlane.  At  length,  he  grew  to  be  more  powerful 
than  his  colleague,  whose  jealousv,  avarice,  and  bad 
qualities  estranged  the  affection  both  of  his  troops 
and  generals,  while  Timour's  valor,  affability  and  equi- 
ty captivated  every  heart. 

Hussein,  becoming  jealous,  attempted  in  every  way 
to  put  Timour  in  the  wrong.,  and  adopted  such  unjustifi- 
able nieasures,  that  Timour  feh  obliged  to  declare 
war  against  him.  Being  taken  [>risoner  in  Balkh,  and 
led  to  Timour,  the  recollection  of  their  ancient  friend- 
ship melted  his  rival  to  tears,  and  he  could  only  say, 
"  I  renounce  my  right  to  his  life."  At  despotic  courts 
there  are  always  those  ready  to  execute  the  wishes 
without  waiting  for  the  words  of  a  king  ;  some  of 
these  followed  Hussein  out  and  killed  him.  Tamer- 
lane was  at  last  confirmed,  by  the  khan  of  Zagatai, 
in  his  hereditary  principality  of  Kech,  and  intrusted 
with  a  battalion  of  ten  thousand  horse.  Not  long 
after,  by  an  election  to  the  office  of  khan,  he  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  empire  which  he  after- 
ward augmented  by  victories  that  placed  him  among 
the  most  renowned  of  conquerors. 

Like  all  semi-barbarians  and  great  conqueiprs,  Tam- 
erlane presented  the  loftiest  virtiies  in  clise  proximity  to 
the  most  horrible  vices ;  sublime  justice  side  by  side 
with  atrocious  oppression  ;  winning  and  simple-hearted 
benevolence  with  cruelty  worthy  of  a  fiend  ;  the  ten- 
derest  natural  affection  with  the  most  revolting  and 
unfeeling  disregard  of  all  domestic  and  social  ties ;  v 
deej)  sense  of  humility,  dependence,  and  piety,  in  the 
same  heart  with  the  most  self-sufficient  arrogance  to- 
ward his  fellow-creatures, —  trampling  on  rvei'v  thing 
they  held  dear,  and  causing,  by  his  flagitious  ambition, 
the  violent  deaths,  with  more  or  less  of  misej-y,  of  mil- 
lions of  the  human  race.    Such  "  scourges  of  God  " 

*  It  is  told  of  him,  that  once,  after  three  times  aufl'ering  most 
disastroTiB  defeats,  fleeing  for  bare  life,  and  abandoned  by  all, 
he  had  taken  refuge,  ahnost  broken-hearted,  in  a  ruinwl 

building.  Sunk  in  dofiiiondcnoy,  ho  was  brooding  over  his 
desperate  fortunes,  "^^heu  i:i->  eye  rested  on  an  ant  who  was 
laboring  to  tiariy  a  grain  to  her  magazine,  up  the  opposite 
wall.  Ninety-nine  times  had  she  essayed  the;  labor, in  vain, 
but  at  the  hundi^cdth  perses-eriug  effort,  she  accoinplishcii 
her  endeavor.  The  indomitable  patience  and  peracverance 
of  so  triiting  an  insect  for  a  paltry  grain,  shamed  the  diacour- 
agement  of  him  who  had  empires  at  stake.  He.  rose  from 
the  ground,  braced  to  new  energy,  a  new  man,  hasardnd  the 
fottime  of  another  battle,  and  was  victorious. 
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nave  noi  orderly,  proportionate,  and  harmonious  char- 
acters—  and  their  mission  is  to  reduce  to  chaos,  not  to 
evolve  order ;  to  destroy,  overturn,  and  unsettle,  that 
the  foundations  of  future  progress  may  be  laid  broader, 
deeper,  ynd  better.  Tlie  elements  being  more  diverse, 
and  embracing  a  greater  multitude  of  particulars,  may 
Ihus  contribute  to  a  wider  harmony  and  a  higher 
order  of  things. 

The  phiiauthropic  mind  needs  some  such  consoling 
views  lo  enable  i(  to  wade,  with  less  disgust,  through 
the  seas  of  blood  and  misery  with  which  these  fierce 
and  countless  noniads  of  Asia  have  repeatedly  flooded 
the  earth.  Tamerlane  entertained,  and  actually  ex- 
pressed, the  idea,  tliat  it  was  "  neither  consistent  nor 
proper  that  the  earth  should  be  shared  between  two  mon- 
archs."  His  first  object,  therefore,  was  universal  do- 
minion. To  live  in  the  memoiy  arid  esteem  of  future 
ages  was  his  second  wish ;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  associated  in  his  iialf-enlightened  mind,  wijh  ihe 
purpose  of  propagating  what  he  conceived  to  be  llie 
true  religion. 

Among  the  early  exploits  of  Tamerlane,  tt  is  related 
lhat  once,  after  waiting  in  vain  for  confederates  who 
failed  to  join  him,  he  Bed  from  the  liills  of  Samarcand 
into  the  desert,  with  only  sixty'  horsemen.  Oe  was 
overtaken  and  attacked  by  a  thousand  Getes,  whom  he 
epulsed  with  mcredible  slaughterj  and  forced  from  his 


enemies  the  remark,  prophetic  of  the  future,  ".Timou 
is  a  wondorful  man :  fortime  and  the  divine  favor  are 
with  him."  Reduced  to  ten,  his  little  band  lost  thret; 
more  by  desertion:  he  wandered  in  ihf:  desert,  ^v^iM 
plunged  sixty-two  days  in  a  dungeon,  swam  the  Oxus 
and  led  the  life  of  an  outlaw  ;  hut  adversity  taught  him 
valuable  lessons. 

Returning  to  his  native  country,  certain  partisans 
eagerly  sought  him,  to  join  him  in  ihe  desert,  lie  pre- 
sented himself  as  a  guide  to  three  chiei's,  and  lie  thus 
describes  their  recognition :  "  When  their  eyes  fell  upon 
me,  they  were  overwhelmed  with  joy ;  and  ihey  alighteii 
from  their  horses;  and  they  came- and  kneeled;  and 
they  kissed  my  stirrup.  I  also  came  down  from  my 
horse,  and  took  each  of  them  in  my  arms.  And  I  pui 
my  turban  on  the  head  of  the  firat  chief;  and  my 
girdle,  rich  in  jewels  and  wrought  with  gold,  I  bound 
on  the  loins  of  the  second ;  and  the  third  1  clothed 
in  my  own  coat.  And  they  wept,  and  1  wept  also , 
and  the  bom'  of  prayer  was  arrived,  and  we  prayed. 
And  we  mounted  our  horses,  and  came  to  my  dwell- 
ing ;  and  1  collected  my  people  and  made  a  feast." 
The  touching  simplicity  and  natural  patiios  of  this 
narration  is  only  equalled  in  Scripture.  The  scene 
reminds  one  of  Esau,  Jacob,  and  Abraham,  or  of 
Dayid  and  Jonathan,  in  its  patriarchal  and  primitive 
tone. 


B^Jazet  and  Tamerlane. 


CHAPTEK  CCXII. 

A.  D.  1369  to  A.  B.  1403. 

Tamerlane's    Conquests  —  His  Govern^nent 
and  Death. 

Tameklane  placed  twenty-seven  'crowns"  upon  his 
head  successively,  and  made  thirty.-.five  campaigns. 
On  ;itie  death  of  his  khan,  he  was  elected,  as  before 
remarked,  to  the  empire,  by  the  couroultai  or  diet. 

He  soon  united  to  the  patrimony  of  Zagatai,  previously 
described,  the  dependent  countries  of  Kharasm  and 
Kandahar,  and  then  turned  to  Persia.  Slnt'e  Abusaid's 
death,  that  unhappy  buid  had  been  without  a  lawfid  sov- 
ereign ;  indeed,  for  forty  vears,  peace'  and  justice  had 
been  banished  from  its  borders.  Its  petty  tyrants  were 
conquered  in  detail.    One  of  them  brought  his  peace- 


offering  of  silks,  horses,  and  jewels,  composed,  aftei 
the  Tartar  custom,  each  of  nine  pieces ;  tliere  were 
but  eight' slaves  in  the  present..  "1  myself  am  the 
ninth,"  said  the  servile  prince ;  and  Tamerlane  re- 
warded the  orientalism  with  a  smile. 

The  valiant  prince  of  Fars,  in  a  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Shiraz,  broke  the  main  body  of  the  emperor's 
horset  thirty  thousand  strong,  with  three  or  four  thou- 
sand Soldiers.  Tamerlane  remained  near  the  , standard 
with  but  fourteen  or  fifteen  guards,  where  he  received 
on  !iis  helmet  two  weighty  strokes  of  a  rimetcr ;  but 
he  was  not  beaten  down.  His  Mongols  ra Hied, .and  aflei 
a  severe  struggle  were  victorious.  The  liead  of  the  brave 
prince  of  Fars  was  thrown  al  Tamerlane's  feet,  who 
afterwards  took  care  to  extirj)ate  the  prince's  family  — 
every  male  of  so  formidable  a  race  !  Advancing  to  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  conqueror  compelled  (.Irmuz,  the  isianc 
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queen  of  commerce,  to  pay  amiually  six  hundred  thou- 
mnd  dinars  of  gold.  The  plains  au^  valleys  of  Tigris 
and  Euphrates  w^re  subdued,  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
as  far  north  as  Caucasus,  and  west  to  Lebanon  and  the 
Othmans. 

On  the  side,  of  Tartary,  Tamerlane  passed  the  Jax- 
aites,  adding  a  broad  strip  of  territory,  north  of  it,  to  his 
domains,  by  conquering  a  large  part  of  Kipzak.  On 
the  side  of  Cashgar,  he  subdued  that  kingdom,  marching 
seven  times  into  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  once 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  the  north-eEst  of  Samar- 
cand.  On  this  side  lay  the  Ouigoor  kingdom,  which, 
with  that  of  Thibet,  south  of  it,  separated  his  empire 
from  the  Ming  empire  of  China,  and  the  remnant  of 
that  of  the  ATongols  to  the  north  of  China. 

The  contest  witli  the  Kipzak  empire  is  interesting. 
Tamerlane  had  protected  its  fugitive  prince,  and  re- 
stored him  lo  his  ihrone;  but  the  prince,  after  ten 
years,  forgot  these  benefits,  and  marched  against  llie 
"  usurper  of  the  rights  of  the  house  of  Zingis,"  as  he 
called  his  benefactor.  On  the  west  of  the  Caspian,  he 
entered  Persia  through  the  gates  of  Derbend,  with 
ninety  thousand  horse.  On  the  east  of  that  sea  and 
the  Aral,  gathering  together  the  innumerable  forces  of 
Kipzak,  Bulgaria,  Circassia,  and  Russia,  he  passed  the 
Jaxartes,  burned  the  palaces  of  Tamerlane,  and  com- 
pelled him,  amid  the  snows  of  winter,  to  contend  for 
Samanjand  and  his  life.  After  a  mild,  expostulation, 
continues  a  historian,  and  a  glorious  victory,  Tamer- 
lane resolved  on  revenge  ;  and  by  the  east  and  the  west 
of  the  Caspian  and  the  Volga,  he  twice  invaded  Kipzak 
with  such  a  mighty  army,  that  thirteen  miles  were  meas- 
ured from  his  right  to  his  left  wing.  In  a  march  of  five 
months,  they  rarely  beheld  the  footsteps  of  man ;  and 
iheir  daily  subsistence  was  often  triisted  to  the  fortune 
of  the  chase. 

At  length,  the  armies  met ;  the  standard-bearer  of 
Kipzak  treacherously  reversed  the  imperial  standard, 
thus  discouraging  his  troops,  and  Tamerlane  was  victo- 
rious. Thus,  in  the  words  of  the  conqueror,  did  the 
Kipzak  prince  give  the  tribe  of  the  son  of  Zingis  "  to 
the  winds  of  desolation."  After  burning  several  cap- 
itals, taking  prisoner  a  duke  of  Russia,  terrifying  Mos- 
cow and  Novgorod,  and  reducing  Azof  to  ashes,  the 
Mongols  returned  loaded  with  an  immense  spoil  of 
precious  furs,  linens,  and  Ingots  of  gold  and  silver. 
(A.  D.  1383.) 

In  1398,  Tamerlane  proposed  to  invade  India.  His 
.oldiers  murmured  against  the  dangers  and  hardships 
ttf  such  a  campaign ;  and  talked  with  fear  of  the 
■'  rivers,  mountains,  deserts,  soldiers  in  armor,  ele- 
phants, destroyers  of  men."  But  the  frown  of  their 
emperor  was  more  terrible  than  all  these,  and  he  knew 
the  real  weakness  and  anarchy  of  Hiudostari.  The 
invading  army  bad  ninety-two  s(iu;id!-ons  of  iiorse,  and 
moved  in  three  divisions.  In  crossing  the  Hindoo 
Mountains,  at  their  terrible  pass,  multitudes  of  men  and 
horses  perished  in  the  snow.  At  five  several  places, 
.he  emperor  was  let  down  a  precipice  on  a  portable 
scaffold,  by  ropes  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubits  long. 

Crossing  the  Indus  at  Attok,  he  advanced  by  a  cir- 
"uitous  route  to  Delhi,  a  great  city,  which  had  flour- 
ished for  three  centuries  under  Mahometan  kings. 
The  weak  sultan  was  inveigled  from  his  strong  castle 
ind  city,  and  came  out  into  the  plain  with  ten  thousand 
cuirassiers,  forty  thousand  foot  guards,  and  one  hundred 
nud  twenty  elephants,  whose  tusks  were  armed  with 
sharp  and  pointed  daggers.  Against  these,  Tamerlane 
fi2 


employed  fire,  a  ditch  of  iron  spikes,  and  a  rampart  of 
bucklers,  to  allay  the  uneasiness  of  the  troops  ;  but  the 
Mongols  soon  learned  to  smile  at  their  own  fears,  and 
as  soon  as  these  unwieldy  animals  were  routed,  the  men 
disappeared  from  the  field.  Delhi  was  given  to  pillage 
and  ma^acre ;  Tamerlane  advanced  one  hundred 
miles  to  the  north-east,  and  passed  the  Ganges ;  his 
return  route  was  along  the  northern  hills. 

Among  the  incidents  of  this  wanton  inroad,  in  which 
millions  perished,  it  is  related  that  a  city  of  the  Ohe- 
bers,  or  fire-worshippers,  was  bargaining  for  its  ran- 
som ;  but  during  the  delay,  a  breach  in  the  walls  was 
effected,  through  which  the  ruthless  troops  entered. 
The  dis])ersed  Ghebers  themselves  set  fire  to  their 
houses,  threw  their  wives,  their  children,  and  a!!  their 
wealth  into  the  flames,  and  perished  to  the  last  man, 
bravely  defending  themselves  on  the  smoking  ruins 
Such  was  the  fanatical  butchery  practised  upon  these 
ancient  sectaries,  Ihe  Ghebers,  that  it  seemed  a  hunt, 
rather  than  a  war.  Tiiose  who  fled  to  the  mountains 
and  caverns,  where  they  thought  themselves  inacces- 
sible, were  dismayed  to  see  wooden  trunks  suspended 
to  iron  chains  at  the  entrance  of  their  retreats,  pouring 
forth  fierce  soldiers,  who  pursued  them  into  the  dark- 
ness of  their  caves  with  relentless  carnage. 

Previous  to  the  battle  at  Delhi,  Tamerlane  was 
told  that  his  camp  was  filled  with  prisoners,  chiefly 
Ghebers  and  idolaters,  —  the  garrisons  of  the  cities  he 
had  taken,  —  who,  during  the  engagement,  might 
escape  to  the  enemy.  "Let  them  be  put  to  death," 
said  this  devout  butcher  of  his  race  ;  and  ui  less  than 
an  hour,  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  wretched 
victims  were  massacred.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
conceive  of  the  prodigious  booty  amassed  by  thisuniL- 
"terrupted  plunder  and  devastation  of  the  richest  coiuitry 
in  the  world.  Every  soldier  was  loaded  with  diamonds 
and  jewels,  and  dragged  in  his  train  a  multitude  of 
slaves,  of  which  the  meanest  in  the  ranks  claimed  some 
scores. 

Insurrections  in  Persia  called  Tamerlane  away  from 
the  further  prosecution  of  this  ghazi,  or  "  holy  war," 
as  he  termed  it,  his  antagonists  being  chiefly  non-Ma- 
hometans. After  quelling  the  disturbances  in  Persia, 
he  marched  to  other  religious  massacres  in  Georgia. 
Here  his  conscience  did  not  oblige  him  to  make  nice 
distinctions,  as  all  were  Christians,  and  therefore  propee 
victims.  His  soldiery  scoured  the  rocks  and  caverns- 
of  Georgia,  in  chase  of  the  Christians,  as  they  had' 
already  hunted  down  the  Ghebers,  and  with  the  same 
success.  Tired  with  murderous  brutality,  the  devasta- 
tors at  last  accepted  triiiute,  inslead  of  exterminating! 
their  opponents.  The  whole  territory  of  Georgia  would 
have  bowed  to  the  yoke,  had  not  a  quarrel,  rather  of 
pique  than  interest,  made  Tamerlane  turn  his  ban- 
ners against  Bajazei,  emperor  of  the  Turks. 

I-le  first,  however,  entered  Syria,  and,  with  the 
slaughter  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings,, 
destroyed  Damascus,  and  made  himself  master  of 
Bagdad.  These  transactions  we  have  elsewhere  al- 
luded to.  The  soldiers  were  commanded  to  bring  each 
of  them  a  head :  towers  of  human  heads  were  then 
constructed  here,  as  had  been  the  barbarian's  custom 
elsewhere.  At  one  time,  he  precipitated  four  thousand 
soldiers,  together  with  their  horaes,  into  the  moat  of  a 
city  he  had  taken,  who  were  all  buried  alive.  In  an 
expedition  against  the  Getes,  he  once  took  two  thou- 
sand prisoners,  and  had  them  piled  upon  one  another 
alive,  with  bncks  and  mortar  between,  to  constn:c1 
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'owers.  This  homble  species  of  cruelty  was  not  in- 
f'njquent  with  him. 

Ispahan,  in  which  were  reckoned  a  million  of  inhab- 
itants, having  robellod,  he  issued  a  mandate,  ordering 
the  massacre  of  all  (he  population,  except  those  who 
liad  saved  the  lives  of  some  of  his  soldiers.  To  insure 
the  execution  of  this  sanguinary  edict,  each  company 
was  obliged  to  furnish  a  stated  number  of  heads.  The 
troops  bought  them  of  each  other  to  complete  their 
contingent.  So  many,  were  slaughtered,  that  at  last, 
heads  were  sold  for  a  trifling  sum. 

Accordin^i:  to  tho  rogisler  of  the  divan,  seventy 
thousand  heads  were  thus  procured,  and  were 
employed  with  stones  aiid  mortar,  as  building 
materials  for  lowers  in  vai'ious  parts  of  the  city. 
At  the  taking  of  Aleppo,  the  tale  of  head  a  for 
building  towers  was  required  ;  the  streets  streamed 
with  blood,  and  reechoed  to  the  shrieks  of  violated 
maidens,  and  the  cries  of  mothers  and  children.  All 
but  one  family,  and  a  colony  of  artificers  sent  to 
Samarcand,  were  massacred  at  the  taking  of  Da- 
mascus, through  shameless  perfidy  ;  ten  millions  of 
gold  were  exacted,  and  the  city  reduced  to  ashes.  On 
the  ruins  of  Bagdad  a  pyramid  of  ninety  thousand 
heads  was  erected. 

Yet  Tamerlane  was  not  all  savage.  An  historian 
remarks  of  him,  that  he  took  a:rc;a(  delight  in  seeing 
his  army  recreating  themselves  in  games  and  festivals, 
for  wliole  days  together,  after  victory.  He  then  would 
reward  his  generals  with  vests  of  honor  and  jewels, 
warmly  interest  himself  iti  their  happiness,  be  pres- 
ent at  their  weddings,  and  in  any  prortporilv  attendant 
on  himsell',  receive  their  felicitations  wlih  marks  of  sen- 
Bibillty.  On  his  sister's  congratulating  him  at  the  birth 
of  a  grandson,  he  gave  a  splendid  feast  at  his  capital, 
Samarcand.  The  tents  occupied  a  space  of  six  miles  ; 
his  pavilion,  placed  beneath  a  canopy  supported  by  forty 
columns,  was  as  spacious  as  a  palace.  When  all  was 
prepared,  the  emperor  advanced,  with  the  crown 
encircling  his  brow,  and  the  sceptre  in  his  hand,  and 
seated  himself,  on  a  throne  raised  in  the  middle  of  his 
teut,  and  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 

A  great  number  of  the  most  beautiful  females  of 
Asio.,  shnded  with  veils  of  gold  hrocade  studded  with 
■ewiils,  filled  the  two  sides  of  the  ihi'onc.  The  musi- 
cians occupied  two  rows  :  nine  stewards  holding  golden 
maces,  preceded  the  courses,  and  were  followed  by  cup- 
bearers, holding  decanters  containing  red  wine,  white 
wine,  wine  of  Shiraz,  Mazanderan,  and  Kozroan,  and 
brandy  as  clear  as  rock  water.  The  multhudo  of 
lovely  women,  whoso  braided  hair  reached  the  ground, 
gave  additional  lustre  to  the  assembly.  The  festival 
■ended  with  shows  and  dances. 

During  the  diversion  of  the  Mongol  arms  — ■  after  the 
destruction  of  Bajazet's  city  of  Siwas  —  toward  Syria 
and  Arabia,  the  Turkish  emperor,  who  had  been 
besieging  Constantinople,  had  two  years  to  collect  his 
forces  for  the  final  encounter.  In  Tamerlane's  first 
expedition,  he  anrlBajazot  had  addi'e:>sed  to  eaeli  other  a 
greatdcal  of  Imperial  bililngsgale  and  bravado,  in  which 
the  Mongol  calls  the  Ottoman"  nothing  but  a  Turkman," 
and  himself,  a  Turk  ;  bids  him  "  be  wise  in  time,  re- 
flect, repent,  and  avert  the  thunder  of  our  vengeance. 
Thou  ant,"  he  cxtdniiiis,  "why  wilt  thou  seek  to 
provoke  elephants.^  Tiiev  will  trample  thee  under 
their  feet."  Bajazet  replies  slili  more  indecorously, 
anti  makes  domestic  allusions,  which  are  considered 
tht!  most  degrading  insult  and  unpardonable  oflence. 


Both  these  victoi'iuns  barbarians  were  but  too  much 
alike  in  arrogance  and  ruthless  ambition. 

The  forces  of  Bajazet  consisted  of  four  hundred 
thousand  horse  and  foot,  among  whom  were  forty 
thousand  Janizaries,  a  large  body  of  national  cavalry, 
twenty  thousand  cuirassiers  of  Europe,  clad  in  black 
and  impenetrable  armor  ;  the  troops  of  Anatolia,  and  a 
colony  of  Tartars  driven  from  Kipzak  by  Tamerlane. 
The  anny  was  posted  in  the  plain  near  Siwas.  Tamer- 
lane moved  from  the  Araxes  through  Armenia :  his  bold- 
ness was  secured  by  the  wisest  precautions  ;  his  speed 
was  guided  by  order  and  discipline;  and  the  woods, 
the  mountaius,  and  tlie  rivers  were  diligently  explored  i 
by  the  flying  squadrons,  who  marked  his  road,  and  1 
preceded  his  siandard.  Oc  avoided  Siwas,  and, 
marching  to  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  invested 
Angora.  Bajazet  hastened  to  meet  him,  and  the  im- 
patient rivals  joined  battle  in  the  plains  around  the 
city.  ^  j 

The  result  of  this  mighty  contest  we  have  already  . 
stated,  in  another  place.    Tamerlane  triumphed,  and 
for  this  signal  victory  he  was  indebted  to  himself,  to 
the  genius  of  the  moment,  and  the  discipline  of  thirty 
years.    He  had  improved  the  tactics,  without  violating  ! 
the  manners  of  his  nation;  whose  force  still  consisted  : 
in  the  missile  weapons  and  rapid  evolutions  of  a 
numerous  cavalry.    From  a  single  troop  to  a  great 
army,  the  mode  of  attack  was  the  same  :  a  foremost 
line  first  advanced  to  the  charge,  and  was  supported, 
in  a  just  order,  by  the  squadrons  of  tlie  great  vanguard,  i 
The  general's  eye  watched  over  the  field,  and  at  hi^ 
command,  the  front  and  rear  of  the  right  and  left 
wings  successively  moved  forward  in  their  several 
divisions,  and  in  a  direct  or  oblique  line  ;  the  enemy 
was  pressed  by  eighteen  ur  twenty  attacks,  and  each 
attack  afforded  a  chance  of  victory.    If  they  all 
proved  fruitless  or  unsuccessful,  the  occasion  was 
worthy  of  the  emperor  himself,  who  gave  the  signal  \ 
of  advancing  to  the  standard  and  main  body,  which  he 
led  in  person.    But  in  the  battle  of  Angora,  the  main 
body  itself  was  supported,  on  the  flanks  and  in  the 
rear,  by  the  bravest  squadrons  of  the  reserve,  com-  ^ 
rnanded  by  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  Tamerlane.  ; 

"  In  that  day,  Bajazet  displayed  the  qualities  of  a  | 
soldier  and  a  chief:  but  his  genius  sunk  under  a  j 
stronger  ascendant;"  and  from  various  motives  the  j 
greater  part  of  his  troops  failed  him  at  the  decisive  i 
moment.    In  his  right  wing  the  cuirassiers  of  Europe  | 
charged,  with  faithful  hearts  and  irresistible  arms;  I 
but  these  men  of  iron  were  soon  broken  by  an  artful 
flight  and  headlong  pursuit,  and  the  Janizaries  alone, 
without  cavahy  or  missile  weapons,  were  encompassed 
as  by  a  circle  of  Mongol  hunters.    Their  valor  wan 
at  length  oppressed  by  heat,  thirst,  and  the  weight  of 
numbers  ;  and'  the  unfortunate  Bajazet,  afflicted  with 
the  gout  in  his  hands  and  feet,  was  transported  from 
the  field  on  the  fleetest  of  his  horses,    tie  was  pur- 
sued and  taken,  as  we  have  elsewhere  related  in  the 
history  of  tiie  Turks. 

The  kingdom  of  Anatolia  submitted  :  tlie  v\sual  I 
scenes  of  rapine  and  destruction  were  enacted  on  all  ij 
sides.  The  sped  of  the  palace  and  city  of  Brusa  was  ;  | 
immense  ;  the  royal  treasure  was  carried  into  Europe  i) 
by  Bajazet's  son :  the  Inhabitants  had  fled.  The  I 
buildings,  mostly  of  wood,  were  burnt.  Smyrna.  ] 
obstinately  defended  by  the  knights  of  Tihodes,  was  [ 
taken  by  storm,  by  Tamerlane  himself  All  thtu  '  | 
breathed  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  heads  of  the  1 
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Christian  heroes  were  launched  from  the  engines  on 
board  two  great  ships  in  the  harbor.  Turks  and  Chris- 
tians combined  to  hold  the  Straits  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
Bosphorus  against  the  passage  of  Tamerlane  ;  but  from 
the  Irtysh  and  Volga  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  from 
the  Ganges  to  Damascus  and  the  Archipelago,  Asia 
was  in  his  power. 

Some  assert  that  Bajazet  was  ])ut  into  an  iron  cage, 
and  thus  carried  round  in  triumph,  wherever  his  con- 
queror marched.  This  opinion  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  Others  profess  to  record  the  high  respect,  kind 
treatment,  and  soothing  words  of  Tamerlane  to  him, 
with  a  promise  to  rcinsiate  him  in  yet  ampler  domin- 
ions—  a  purpose  frustrated,  it  is  said,  by  Bajazet's  un- 
timely death.  The  conqueror  seems  at  first,  in  the 
com|ilacency  oi'  victory,  to  Inive  uttered  noble  senti- 
ments and  made  iiiagnnaimous  promises;  but  the 
unreasonable  arrogance  of  Bajazet  appears  to  liave 
aiienated  him  —  united,  as  we  have  elsewhere  rolaied, 
with  the  complaints  of  the  princes  whom  Ilc  liad 
oppressed,  and  whom  Tamerlane  restored  to  their 
lawful  sovereignties.  Thecapfive's  attempt  to  escape 
oy  mining  under  the  tent,  might,  in  their  constant 
march,  have  seemed  lo  require  even  an  iron  cage,  or  a 
wagon,  for  security. 

Solyman,  son  of  Bajazet,  —  at  this  time  king  of  Ro- 
mania, in  Europe,  —  and  the  Greek  emperor,  both  paid 
tribute,  took  investiture  from,  and  swore  allegiance  to 
Tamerlane.  The  sultan  of  Egypt  submitted,  and 
coin  was  struck  and  prayers  were  said  for  the  con- 
queror, at  Cairo,  Tiiis  indefatigable  man  now  medi- 
tated, in  his  camp  at  Smyrna,  the  conquest  of  China, 
at  ihe  other  end  of  Asia  !  By  filling  that  empire  wilh 
mosques,  and  drenching  it  with  heathen  blood,  the 
fanatical  hero  hoped  to  atone  for  the  Moslem  blood  he 
had  shed,  and  smooth  his  path  to  heavenly  bliss. 
While  he  was  still  in  Asia  Minor,  ho  sent  forward 
pioneers  beyond  the  Jaxartes,  to  subdue  the  pagan 
Kalmucks  and  Mongols,  found  cities  ahd  magazines  in 
the  desert,  and  prepare  his  road  through  Central 
Asia. 

After  the  war  with  Bajazet,  Tamerlane  returned 
once  more  to  his  capital,  Samarcatid.  Here  he  dis- 
played, in  a  short  repose,  his  magnificence  and  power ; 
listened  to  the  complaints  of  the  people ;  distributed  a 
just  measure  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  employed 
his  riches  in  building  palaces  and  temples;  and  gave 
audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  Egvpt,  Arabia,  India, 
Tartary,  Russia,  and  Spain,  A.  D.  1404,  1405.  The 
emperor  now  occupied  himself  with  the  marriage  of 
six  of  his  grandsons  ;  and  this  being  esteemed  an  act 
of  religion,  as  well  as  of  paternal  tenderness,  the 
Domp  of  the  ancient  khalifs  was  revived  in  their  nup- 
tials. On  this  occasion,  the  nobility  and  people  of 
Asia  crowded  to  its  centre  —  the  city  of  Samarcand. 

The  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  the  gardens  of  Car- 
ighul,  decorated  with  inumerable  tents  and  pavilions, 
which  displayed  the  iuxurj'  of  a  great  city,  and  the 
spoils  of  a  victorious  camp.    Whole  forests  were  cut 
down  to  supply  fuel  for  the  kitchens  ;  the  plain  was 
'   spread  with  pyramids  of  meat,  and  vases  of  every 
liquor,  to  which  thousands  of  guests  were  courteously 
invited ;  the  orders  of  the  state  and  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  including  the  ambassadors  of  Europe,  were 
marshalled  at  the  royal  banquet.    The  public  joy  was 
testified  by  illuminations  and  masquerades  ;  the  trades 
i     of  Samarcand  pnssed  in  review  ;  and  every  trade  was 
I     Bmuiou=i  to  execute  some  quaint  device,  some  mar- 


vellous pageant,  with   the  materials  of  its  peculia: 

art.* 

After  the  marriage  contracts  had  been  ratified  by 
the  cadis,  the  bridegrooms  and  their  brides  retired  to 
their  nuptial  chambers :  nine  times,  according  to  the 
Asiatic  fashion,  they  were  dressed  and  undressed  ;  and 
at  each  change  of  apparel,  pearls  and  rubies  were 
showered  on  their  heads,t  and  abandoned,  with  mag- 
nificent indifference,  to  their  attendants.  A  general 
indulgence  was  proclaimed  ;  every  law  was  relaxed, 
every  pleasure  was  allowed.  The  proclamation  of 
the  emperor  went  forth  —  "  This  is  iho  season  of  feasts, 
of  pleasure,  and  of  rejoicing.  No  one  is  allowed  to 
dispiite  or  reprimand.  Let  not  the  rich  exult  over  the 
poor,  nor  the  powerful  over  the  weak.  Let  no  one 
ask  his  neighbor.  Why  hast  thou  acted  thus The 
festival  continued  two  months;  the  people  were  free; 
the  sovereign  was  idle  ;  and  after  devoting  fifty  years 
to  the  attainment  of  empire,  the  only  happy  period  of 
his  life  was,  probably,  these  two  months,  in  which  he 
suspended  the  exercise  of  his  power. 

But  he  was  soon  awakened  to  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment and  war.  The  standard  was  unfurled  for  the 
invasion  of  China  ;  the  emirs  made  their  report  of  two 
hundred  thousand  troops  in  arms,  the  select  and  vet- 
eran soldiers  of  Persia  and  Turkestan.  Their  bag- 
gage and  provisions  were  transported  by  five  hundred 
great  wagons,  and  an  immense  train  of  horses  and  cam 
els.  The  troops  were  [)rcpared  for  a  long  absence, 
for  it  was  a  six  months'  journey  of  a  caravan  from 
Samarcand  to  Pckin  ;  and  it  is  said  that  an  army  of 
one  million  two  hundred  thousand  men  was  gathered 
for  the  mighly  enterprise. 

Neither  age  nor  tlie  severity  of  winter  could  retard 
the  im[)atieuce  of  Tamerlane  ;  he  mounted  on  horse- 
hack,  passed  the  -faxaries  on  the  ice,  marching  three 
hundred  miles  from  his  capital,  and  pitched  his  last 
camp  in  the  vicinity  of  Otrar,  "where  he  was  ex- 
pected by  the  angel  of  death."  Fatigue  and  the 
indiscreet  use  of  iced  water,  accelerated  the  progress 
of  a  fever,  with  which  he  was  seized,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Asia  expired,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his 
age  —  thirty-five  years  af^er  he  had  ascended  the 
throne  of  Zagatai,  A.  D.  1405;  His  designs  were 
lost,  his  armies  were  disbanded,  China  was  saved. 

As  to  his  personal  habits,  Tamerlane  was  fond  of 
chess,  and  invented  a  new  game.  He  was  also  fond 
of  reading,  especially  history.  His  custom  was  to 
converse  for  a  while,  every  evening,  with  men  of  liter- 
ature and  Information,  whose  company  he  prized. 
He  saw  to  all  details,  and  left  nothing  to  others  that  he 
could  attend  to  himself.  His  memory  was  so  reten- 
tive, that  his  minute  questionings,  as  to  differenl 


*  Shops  were  erected,  furnished  with  whatever  was 
.most  i;are  ;  and  ainphitheatros,  (?ovL'red  with  brocadi'S  and 
Persian  carpets,  were  tilled  with  dancers  and  musicians. 
Every  trader  appeared  with  the  attributes  of  his  profession, 
and  in  suitable  disguise.  Butchers  were  dressed  in  the  skins 
of  beasts ;  and  under  a  &rcical  accoutrement  —  furriers  as  leop- 
ards, lions,  tigers,  foxes,  Stc,  each  aiming  to  excel  in  his  pecu- 
liar way.  The  upholsterers  appeared  as  painted  calicoes  ;  thi 
cotton- workers  as  a  minaret  extremely  lofty,  which  might  have 
been  taken  for  a  building  of  bricks  ;  saddlers  as  Utters  ;  the- 
fruit-sellers  as  portable  gardens,  abounding  with  pistachio 
nuts,  almonds,  pomegranates.  There  was  not  any  animal, 
not  even  the  elephant,  which  was  not  imitated  bj'  maeliinery, 

t  This  sprinkling  of  jewels  over  the  person  was  an  wi 
of  respect  \isual  on  the  return  of  a  prince,  to  give  him  Avei- 
comc.  It  was  also  practised  as  an  act  of  homage,  on  visiting 
a  superior,  and  at  the  coronation  of  sovereign.^. 
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circumstances  and  persons,  —  on  revisiting  the  great 
varieiy  of  places  that  he  passed  through,  ^onished 
those  who  knew  the  vastness  of  his  affairs.  He  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  doing  honor  to  the  tomb  of  a  saint, 
or  a  relic,  either  from  policy  to  secure  to  himself  the 
veneration  of  the  masses,  or —  which  is  qui'e  as  prob- 
able —  from  a  strong  native  tinge  of  superstition  in  his 
own  mind. 

Tn  person,  Tamerlane  was  corpulent  and  robust,  of 
an  advantageous  height,  and  well  made.  He  had  a  high 
forehead,  large  head,  and  an  engaging  air;  a  ruddy, 
fair  complexion,  a  long  beard,  broad  sbonlderri,  "  thick 
fingers,"  and  long  legs.  He  was  lame,  both  in  his  right 
hand  and  foot,  from  wounds.  His  eyes,  though  not 
brilliant,  were  full  of  fire.  His  voice  was  loud  and 
piercing.  "  Never  a  prince,"  says  his  biographer, 
"  carried  a  more  majestic  and  terrible  air  in  his  wrath, 
nor  yet  a  more  sweet  and  agreeable  one  when  he  was 
pleased  to  bestow  his  favors." 

Even  in  old  age,  he  retained  a  sound  mind,  a  strong 
body,  a  great  share  of  firmness,  and  an  unshaken 
constancy.  The  judicial  formula  he  adopted  was, 
"  By  virtue  of.  the  laws  of  Zingis  Khan  : "  for  him  he 
had  the  greatest  veneration.  Ho  loved  the  truth  with- 
out disguise,  even  though  it  were  to  his  disadvantage. 
The  motto  of  his  seal  was,  "  I  am  simple  and  sin- 
cere." "  His  equality  of  soul  was  undisturbed  either 
in  prosperity  or  misfortune."  But  it  requires  a  larger 
compass  than  this  succinct  history,  to  do  justice  to  this 
extraordinary  man,  painted  in  such  contrasted  colors 
by  friendly  or  hostile  hands,  and  whose  career  in- 
volved the  violent  death,  it  is  believed,  of  ten  or  twelve 
millions  of  his  fellow-beings.  Of  one  thing,  it  Is 
asserted,  he  might  boast  —  that,  at  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  Asia  was  the  prey  of  anarchy  and  rapine ; 
while,  under  his  prosperous  monarchy,  a  child,  fearless 
and  unhurt,  might  carry  a  purse  of  gold  from  the 
east  to  the  west. 

Whatever  were  the  blessings  of  Tamerlane's  ad- 
ministration, they  ceased  with  his  life.  Among  his 
thirty-six  sons  and  seventeen  daughters  and  their  chil- 
dren, not  one  was  found  equal  to  the  task  of  governing 
the  empire.  His  son  Charoc  alone  upheld  its  glory  for 
a  time  ;  but  on  his  death,  scenes  of  darkness  and  blood 
were  renewed,  such  as  from  time  immemorial  have  In- 
volved the  destinies  of  Tartavy.  Before  the  end  of  a 
century,  Transoxiana  and  Persia  (Touran  and  Iran) 
were  ravaged  by  the  Usbecks  from  the  north,  and  the 
Turcomans  of  the  Black  and  White  Sheep.  Tamer- 
lane's race  would  have  been  extinct,  if  a  hero  —  his 
descendant  in  the  fifth  degree  —  had  not  fled  before  the 
Usbeck  arms  to  the  conquest  of  Hindostan.  The 
successors  of  this  individual,  "the  Grand  Moguls," 
ruled  from  Cashmere  to  Cape  Comorin,  and  firom  Per- 
sia to  Farther  India.  Their  annals  form  the  subject 
of  succeeding  chapters. 


CHAPTEK  CCXIII. 

General  Views  of  Tartary. 

Ok  a  retrospective  view  of  Tartaiy  and  the  Tartars, 
a  broad  distinction  strikes  the  mind  at  once.  South  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  Yellow  Sea,  along  the  Chinese 
wall,  and  extended  to  the  Caspian,  we  find  the  nomadic 
mingled  with  the  agricultural  and  city  life ;  north  of 


this  line,  all  are  nomads  ;  there  is  little  or  no  culture 
and  but  two  towns  appear.  ■  After  a  few  general  re- 
marks upon  these  two  modes  of  Tartar  life,  the  settled 
and  the  pastoral,  noticing  some  peculiarities  of  each, 
we  shall  glance  at  the  government,  religion,  and  com- 
merce of  Tartary.  A  tabular  view  of  the  migrations, 
empires,  and  position  of  the  various  tribes  who  bav*- 
figured  on  this  broad  theatre  will  then  be  presented ; 
and  our  history  of  Tartary  will  be  concluded  with 
some  general  reflections  on  the  past  and  future  of  that 
important,  though  neglected,  portion  of  our  globe. 

The  settled  Tartars  are  found  chiefly  south  of  the 
Jaxartes  and  of  the  Celestial  Mountains,  beside  those 
south  of  the  great  wall,  who,  having  become  Chinese,  are 
sufficiently  described  elsewhere.  We  have  seen  that 
towns  and  settled  agriculturists  have  characterized 
these  regions  from  the  earliest  ages.  Submerged  for 
a  time,  by  each  successive  wave  of  barbarism, 
these  communities  have  raised  their  heads  again  after 
the  flood  has  passed.  But  so  many  have  been  these 
conquests,  that  the  inhabitants  have  become  a  min- 
gled race,  who,  as  a  conquered  people,  have  been 
named.  In  general,  tajiks ^xhni  Is  tributaries," — a  name 
which  has  become  equivalent  to  burgesses  or  citizens. 
As  a  race,  all  these  nations  have  some  common  char- 
acteristics, and  there  seems  to  have  been  as  the  basis 
of  ail  the  communities  a  peculiar  and  almost  aboriginal 
people. 

This  peculiar  people — sometimes  called  Bukhars, 
and  who,  unlike  the  rest  of  the  Tartars,  are  not  divided 
into  tribes  —  are  characterized  as  of  good  stature,  and 
rather  fair  for  the  climate.  The  generality  have  large, 
sparkling,  black  eyes;  an  aquiline  nose;  a  well- 
formed  countenance ;  very  fine,  black  hair ;  a  bushy 
beard ;  in  fine,  they  are  quite  exempt  from  the  de- 
formity of  the  Tartars,  amongst  whom  they  live.  The 
women,  for  the  most  part,  are  tall,  and  have  beautiful 
features  and  complexions.  The  difference  between 
the  dress  of  the  two  sexes  is  inconsiderable  :  they 
both  wear  long  robes  ;  but  those  of  the  females  arn 
always  the  most  ornamented.  The:r  religion  Is  thi 
Mahometan.  They  chiefly  subsist  by  commerce  and 
trade.  They  never  embarrass  themselves  either  with 
war  or  politics,  but  leave  those  points  lo  the  Usbecks 
and  Kalmucks,  contenting  themselves  with  paying  their 
taxes  ;  on  which  account  the  Tartars  despise  them, 
and  treat  them  as  a  simple,  pusillanimous  people,  j 
Their  origin  is  unknown :  they  report  themselves  to 
have  emigrated  from  a  very  distant  country.  Hence 
they  might  be  thought  to  be  the  descendants  of  captives 
transplanted  to  these  regions  by  primeval  conquerors 
beyond  the  reach  of  tradition.  The  superior  intelli- 
gence of  the  race  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  their 
cities,  from  time  immemorial,  have  been  the  resorts  of 
Turks  and  Tartars  for  instniction,  and .  the  foci  of 
Asiatic  learning. 

The  eastern  Tajiks,  or  Bukhars,  are  no  less  mterest- 
ing.  Something  has  been  said  of  their  manners  and 
dress  ;  and  of  their  cities  of  Cashgar,  Yarkand,  Kho- 
tan,  &c.  The  roving  conquerors,  become  peaceful 
governors  and  magistrates  of  these  towns,  learned  that 
other  arts  were  of  value  besides  those  of  wa  •,  and 
turned  their  energies  into  new  channels.  Thus  have 
the  Bukhar,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoo,  the  Arab,  the 
Syrian  and  the  Greek,  elevated  and  civilized  the 
Turk,  Scythian,  or  Tartar,  of  whatever  name  ;  while 
the  latter  have  inoculated  the  antiquated  and  worn-out 
or  effemmate  framework  of  southern  society — stifle 
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Eiied  by  age  or  corru[)led  by  luxury — 'with  the  free- 
born  pulses  of  the  wilderness. 

The  true  Tartar  countenance — Mongo!,  Kalka, 
Eleut,  or  Kalmuck — has  a  national  character  distin- 
guishinfi  *t  from  every  other.  A  middle  stature,  but 
thickset  aud  robust ;  a  long  head  ;  flat  visage  ;  an  olive 
or  copper  colored  complexion ;  animated  black  eyes, 
extremely  sunk^  and  by  much  too  far  asunder  ;  a  well- 
formed  mouth ;  small  teeth,  of  an  ivory  whiteness ;  a 
cushed  nose,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  tlie  face, 
showing  only  two  immensely  wide  nostrils  ;  large  Hat 
ears ;  black  hair,  coarse  as  a  horse's  mane,  which  is 
kept  close  shaved,  except  one  lock  on  the  top  of  the 
head  that  is  suffered  to  grow  ;  —  these  features,  softened 
in  the  female,  constitute  what  is  considered  a  hand- 
some Tartar  couple. 

The  pastoral  life  is  the  one  most  characteristic  of 
Tartary.  Of  the  purely  nomadic  tribes,  the  Turco- 
mans and  Kirghis,  on  the  west,  have  been  sufficiently 
noticed,  (pp.  378,  379,)  as  also  the  Usbeclts  —  the  latter 
chiefly  settled  as  ruler=  over  the  southern  countries  of 
Independent  Tartary.  Some  few  Usbecks,  we  believe, 
must  still  be  classed  among  ttie  nomads.  Whether 
stationary  or  roving,  the  Usbecks  are  esteemed  the 
most  civilized  of  liie  Mahometan  races  of  Tartary, 
thougli  still  addicted  to  their  ancestral  practices  of  rob- 
bery, and  slave  trading.  ■ 

For  the  true  picture  of  nomadic  life,  however,  we 
must  pass  into  Mongolia,  where  it  is  seen  in  all  its  un- 
sophisticated freedom.  The  Kalmuclcs,  who,  in  the 
time  of  their  empire,  ruled  in  the  cilties  of  Peloo  and 
iManloD,  as  they  still  do  under  the  Chinese,  have 
ah-eady  been  sufficiently  noticed,  at  pp.  384,  385. 
Tliey  seem  to  have  been  undergoing,  for  some  ages, 
the  civilizing  process,  through  the  influence  of  the 
conquered  nations,  and  intercourse  with  the  two  great 
empires  of  Russia  and  China.  Their  two  chief  cities 
are  Ooroomtsi  and  Goulja  ;  the  latter  is  the  Chinese  cap- 
ital of  the  whole  of  this  western  countrj'',  called  Neio 
Fron.li<ir^  by  Kicn-long,  emperor  of  China,  after  he 
had  conquered  it  in  1758. 

Among  the  Kalka  and  Shara  Mongols,  travellers 
show  us  pleasing  pastoral  scenes,  which  rival  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  poets.  The  tents  of  the  patriai'chs  are 
seen  upon  the  broad  plain,  or  the  sunny  slope,  which 
is  enlivened  by  herds  of  camels,  horses,  oxen,  sheep, 
and  goats.  The  camp  of  the  chief,  intersected  like  the 
diflferent  quarters  of  a  town,  and  formed  of  lents,  over- 
spread with  a  strong,  close  kind  of  cloth,  variegated 
with  the  most  lively  tints,  presents  a  very  agreeable 
spectacle.  The  women  are  sometimes  lodged  in  small 
wooden  houses,  which,  in  a  few  minutes,  may  be 
taken  to  pieces  and  packed  in  a  cart,  whenever  they 
wish  to  decamp.  The  Tartar  of  the  desert  has  many 
pleasing  traits  of  manners.  The  mode  of  salutation 
among  vhe  wild  liursemcn  of  the  steppes  is  singular 
and  .striking.  As  he  approaches,  he  alights,  bends  his 
left  knee,  sets  his  right  arm  akimbo,  and  touching  the 
elbow  with  the  left  hand,  exclaims,  Amour,  that  is, 
"  peace,"  "  tranquillity."  The  appearance  of  a  chief  of 
two  thousand  families,  ti'avelling  from  the  banks  of  the 
Selinga,  is  a  fine  picture,  as  described  by  a  traveller. 
He  was  surrounded  by  the  Mongols  of  his  chieftaincy  — ' 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows  — and  was  accompanied 
hy  his  mother,  wife,  and  younger  brother,  his  sisters, 
and  a  numerous  suite,  all  .mounted  on 'fine  horses. 
This  troop  was  distinguished  by  its  splendid  appearance ; 
Jfie  women',  in  particular,  were  remarkable  for  their 


rosy  countenances,  and  the  riclmess  of  their  dresses. 
Their  robes  were  of  beautiful  blue  satin,  their  caps  of 
sable,  and  their  silken  zones  were  interwoven  ivith 
silver,  and  adorned  with  large  cornelians,  with  which 
even  their  saddles  were  decorated. 

The  chief  and  only  city  of  a  vast  extent  of  country 
is  Ourga,  which  has  already  been  described.  Like  the 
ancient  capital,  Karakorum,  it  is  a  village  of  tents, 
with  a  few  wooden  buildings.  In  literature,  the  Tar- 
tar has  little  or  nothing  but  songs,  and  the  theo- 
logical books  of  Thibet.  As  to  government,  the  best 
idea  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  Mongols^  Kal- 
mucks, and  Kirghis  is  given  to  the  reader,  when  he  is 
told  that  it  resembles  that  of  the  kingdoms  of  Europe 
in  the  middle  ages. 

Like  most  barbarous  tribes,  the  Tartars  had  —  and 
some  of  the  ruder  iiordes  have  still  —  a  reUgion, 
which,  like  the  Fetishism  of  Africa,  worships  remarka- 
ble objects  in  nature,  such  as  kindle  affection  or  excite 
fear.  Sometimes  horrible  rites  form  ]iarr  of  the  wor- 
ship. The  priests,  who  are  conjurers  and  jugglers, 
are  called  Shamans,  and  pretend  to  magic.  The  Tar- 
tar religion,  called  Shamanism,  is  said  to  be  a  modifica- 
tion of  Buddhism.  Lamaism  is,  however,  the  chief 
religion  of  the  Mongols  :  this  is  described  in  our  history 
of  Thibet.  The  fiiith  of  Independent  Tartary  is 
chiefly  Mahometanism,  and  its  professors  are  quite 
bigoted. 

In  most  parts  of  Tartary,  plundering  forays  have 
been  exchanged  for  the  peaceful  march  of  caravans. 

Russia  and  China  are  putting  the  restless  nomads  to 
their  best  use,  by  making  them  carriers  of  merchandise. 
The  caravan  trade  of  Tartary  is  very  active.  Its  great 
routes  are  from  Orenburg,  through  Bokhara,  to  Persia 
and  India  ;  from  Bokhara,  lhr()ugh  Yarkand,  to  Chi- 
na ;  from  Goulja  to  the  north  and  west ;  and  also  south, 
through  Aksou  to  Kliotan,  and  thence  to  Thibet  and 
India.  In  short,  caravan  routes  cross  Tartary  in  every 
direction.  Chinese  custom-houses,  provided  with  I'ev- 
enue  officers,  collect  the  duties  on  the  Chinese  frontier. 
Beside  the  moneys  of  Russia  and  China,  Tartary  has 
a  currency  of  its  own.  This  consists  of  brick-shaped 
bundles  of  tea,  made  by  mixing  the  sweepings  nf 
the  tea  factories  of  China  with  a  glutinous  substance 
pressing  them  into  shape,  and  dt*ying  them  in  ovens 
Pounded  to  powder,  and  mingled  in  boiling  witer  with 
salt,  flour,  and  milk,  it  is  a  universal  beverage  of  Tar- 
tary.   Hence  its  use  as  currency. 

To  conclude  our  history  of  the  Tartars,  it  only  re- 
mains to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  conquests  lately 
made  and  still  held  by  the  Chinese.  In  1410,  Young- 
lo,  emperor  of  China,  marched,  at  the  head  of  five 
hundred  thousand  men,  against  Oloutai,  who  had 
assassinated  the  khan  of  the  Mongols,  taken  his  place, 
and  defeated  a  Chinese  general  commanding  one  hun- 
dred thousand  liorseraen.  These  Mongols  were  the 
same  nation  that  had  lately  been  expelled  from  the 
government  of  China.  This  prince,  Oloutai,  gave  name 
to  the  Eleuts,  and,  on  becoming  khan,  took  the 
name  of  Bouniachiri.  The  Chinese  emperor  defeated 
his  enemies,  and  drove  them  far  west ;  but,  attempting 
to  cross  the  desert  in  pursuit  of  a  division  of  them,  he 
lost  many  laroops,  and  was  unable  to  find  the  foe. 

In  1449,  Esen,  a  Mongol,  defeated  five  hundred 
thousand  Chinese,  led  by  the  emperor,  whose  min- 
isters and  generals  all  perished  in  the  battle.'  In- 
vasions, with  various  success,  make  up  the  Mongol 
annals  of  this  period.    The  several  trihf^s  successiveh- 
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submitted  to  Veu-ti,  emperor  of  the  Manchoos,  about 
the  year  1634.  In  1677,  Galdan,  prince  of  the  Eleuts, 
pillaged  and  laid  waste  the  nortli-west  countries. 
Khanghai,  emperor  of  China,  under  pretence  of  recon- 
ciling the  tribes,  interfered  in  their  disputes,  and  in 
1691,  the  Kalkas  submitted,  and  every  tribe  paid  the 
tribute  of  the  nine  lohites^  as  they  called  it,  namely, 
ei^ht  white  horses  and  a  white  camel,  which  has  been 
])aid  ever  since.  This  commences  a  new  epoch  for 
the  Mongols,  who  gave  in  their  adherence  to  the  em- 
pire, one  tribe  after  another,  and  were  located  with 
fixed  boundaries  by  the  court  of  Pekin.  The  Mongols 
are  thus  divided  into  one  hundred  and  forty-one  ban- 
ners, which  are  now  supposed  to  number  two  million 
souls. 


After  Eastern  Turkestan  had  been  conquered  bj 
Kicn-iong,  in  1757,  the  Soongarians  were  extermi- 
nated; no  less  than  a  million  being  put  to  deiith 
during  the  war.  Their  province  was  now  called  11% 
and,  being  inhabited  partly  by  agriculturists,  removed 
from  China  and  Eastern  Turkestan,  it  serves  as  can- 
tonments for  the  Manchoo  soldiers.  These,  united 
to  the  Scions  and  Mongols,  under  the  command  of  a 
general-in-chief,  form  the  Chinese  army  of  observation 
against  Russia  and  the  Kirghis  hordes. 

In  order  to  give  the  reader,  at  a  glance,  a  key  to  the 
foregoing  history  of  Tartary,  we  have  prepared  the 
following  tfible  of  its  various  tribes,  empires,  and 
nations,  at  several  different  epochs. 
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We  have  thus  given  the  history  of  Tartary  with  some 
minuteness  of  detail,  because  this  wide  region  has  been 
at  all  times  the  great  nursery  of  nations  —  the  armory" 
of  divine  Providence,  whence  were  drawn  the  weap- 
ons for  .the  destruction  of  corrupt,  worn-out,  or  imbe- 
cile nations — -the  great  store  house  of  materials  for 
the  reconstruction  of  new  empires,  nations,  or  commu- 
nities, who  should  carry  forward  the  pro^repis  of  the 
human  race  to  higher  and  still  higher  standards  of 
character,  activity,  and  usefulness.  I-Icrc  originated 
the  destroyers  of  the  African,  Assyrian,  Indian,  Grecian, 
Roman,  and  Chinese  civilizations,  and  the  regenerators 
of  China,  Hindostan,  Persia,  and  Europe.  Here  we 
perceive,  at  one  view,  nations  in  all  stages  of  progress, 
from  the  savage  to  the  Christian.  It  is  particularly 
interesting  to  behold  here  the  prototypes  of  the  In- 
dians of  the  United  States,  whose  manners  bear  so 
strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of  the  ancient  and  pres- 
ent ruder  tribes  of  Tartary.    Looking  forward  into  the 


future,  we  may  anticipate  the  time  when,  through 
Russian  power,  European  civilization  shall  be  extend- 
ed to  Eastern  and  Northern  Tartary,  and,  through  the 
channels  of  trade,  pervade  all  the  .countries  lying  be- 
tween the  empire  of  the  czar  and  the  vast  Oriental 
possessions  of  the  English.  Our  own  frontier,  too,  has 
been  removed  two  thousand  miles  nearer  to  Asia,  and 
the  power  of  steam  has  shortened  the  distance  one 
half  to  Siberia,  Tartary,  Japan,  and  China,  With  the 
coming  age,  then,  what  a  glorious  field  for  American 
enterprise  may  we  not  anticipate  will  be  opened  upon 
tlie  western  shores  of  the  Pacific,  to  our  brethren  of 
that  part  of  our  empire  which  lies  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  that  boundless  sea  !  Placed  as  we  are,  the 
central  nation  between  the  two  populous  and  wealthy 
extremes  of  the  old  world,  the  relations  of  our  conn- 
try,  we  may  readily  perceive,  are  attaining  a  breadth 
and  grandeur  capable  of  tasking  the  mightiest  intell*'Ct 
and  the  widest  philanthropy. 
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CHAPTER  CCXIV. 

A.  D.  1413  to  15S5. 

The  Mogul  Empire  —  Baber  —  Humaioon  — 
Shere  —  SeUm — Death  of  Hvmimoon. 

During  the  fifteenth  century,  a  brilliant  offset  from 
he  widely-scattered  fragments  of  the  Tartar  empires 
transplanted  itself  upon  the  genial  soil  of  Hindoslan, 
occupying  very  nearly  the  whole  penitisiila.  Here  it 
ong  attracted  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  Western 
world  for  its  grandeur,  iriagnificence,  and  power;  at  a 
time,  too,  when  all  eyes  were  turned  to  India  and  the 
'gorgeous  East,"  hy  the  maritime  discoveries  and 
nautical  enterprises  of  Portugal  and  Spain. 

This  empire,  the  best  consolidated,  best  regulated, 
Bnd  most  politically  perfect  of  all  those  the  Tartars 
Bver  founded,  was  called  the  Empire  of  the  Grand 
Moguls,  because  its  rulers  were  descended  from  a 
Mongol,  or  Mogul,*  ancestry,  and  appointed  Moguls 
to  office.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  Turks  now  have 
power  over  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor,  as  the 
ruling  caste.  The  empire  was,  in  fact,  so  isolated  — 
m  position,  date,  and  character— from  the  empires 
already  described,  that  it  forms  a  history  by  itself,  of 
which  we  sliall  treat  in  the  following  chapters. 

Tamerlane's  influence  in  India  did  not  immediately 
disappear  aficr  his  coni|ncst  of  it ;  but  the  kingdom  he 
founded  there  soon  became  thoroughly  disorganized. 
Chizu,  in  1413,  held  the  throne  in  Tamerlane's  name, 
but  really  exercised  the  sovereign  power  himself  lie 
brouglit  the  kingdom  into  a  degree  of  order  and  dig- 
nity. But,  after  him,  it  gradually  dechned,  under  five 
or  six  kings,  till  the  time  of  Tbrakim  II.  During  his 
reign  appeared  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  the 
history  of  India  exhibits  —  Baber,  who  contested  the 
throne  with  him. 


*  As  Moguls  was,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the  name  !)y 
which  the  rulers  of  Ii.dia  were  first  called  in  Europe,  we  uso 
it  hereafter  instead  of  Mongols. 


Baber  was  the  son  of  the  sovereign  of  two  kingdoms 
in  Western  Tartary,  called  Fergana  and  Indija.  This 
sovereign  was  great- gi'eat-grandson  of  Tamerlane. 
He  called  Baber  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
and  the  history  of  this  prince's  youth  is  extremely  ro- 
mantic. At  his  father's  death,  which  happened  soon 
after,  Baber's  uncles  besieged  the  capital,  to  take  h 
from  him  ;  but  a  pestilence  broke  up  their  armv.  Hav- 
ing subdued  several  rebellious  governors,  the  bov  king 
look  Samarcand  ;  but  as  he  would  not  allow  his  army 
to  pillage  it,  half  of  them  deserted  him  and  went  over 
to  his  broiher,  who  usurped  the  throne,  while  Samar- 
cand itself  revolted.  Only  forty  horsemen  remained 
with  Baber.  He  was  now  fourteen.  With  unconquer- 
able buoyancy  he  set  himself  to  making  friends,  and 
in  two  years  was  again  a  king. 

His  retaking  of  Samarcand,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
is  a  singular  instance  of  audacity  and  good  fortune. 
From  desertion  and  other  causes,  he  found,  on  ap- 
proaching the  city,  that  he  had  hut  two  hundred  and 
forty  men.  Yet  he  boldly  entered  the  place  at  dusk, 
and  went  to  the  house  of  a  friendly  chief ;  but,  finding 
liltle  encouragement,  he  fled  from  the  city  amidst  the 
uproar  the  news  of  his  arrival  had  caused.  Encour- 
aged by  a  dream,  he  CJUiie  back  al  midnigbt,  with  a 
few  followers,  and  sent  them  to  scale  a  low  part  of  the 
wall,  by  the  aid  of  a  hook  rope.  Tiiey  did  so  unper- 
ceivcd,  and,  passing  round,  opened  r.he  gates,  after 
killing  the  guard. 

The  party  now  ran  through  the  streets,  shoutmg, 
''Baber!  Baber!"  His  friends,  little  dreaming  that 
liis  force  was  so  small,  flocked  to  bis  standard  ;  and, 
though  there  were  thousands  of  soldiers  in  the  city, 
under  the  orders  of  an  able  and  enterprising  Usbeck 
governor,  Baber  became  master  of  Samarcand  a 
second  time.  Here  he  was  besieged  for  four  months, 
and  sent  to  his  kinsman  for  help  in  vain :  at  last,  he 
fled  from  the  city  at  midnight,  with  a  hundred  follow- 
er, throneless  and  homeless. 
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When  twenty  years  old,  finding  himself  at  the  court 
of  a  certain  prince,  he  aaid  to  him,  "I  have  long 
been  the  football  of  fortune,  and  like  a  piece  on  a 
chess-board,  moved  from  place  to  place,  vagrant  as 

the  moon  in  the  sky,  restless  as, a  stone  on  Ihc  beach. 
Give  me  now  your  i'riendly  advice  ;  my  own  resolves 
have  been  unsuccessful."  He  was  advised  to  push 
his  fortune  in  Cabul,  then  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  Baher 
sat  out  immediately,  and  in  two  years  was  iirmiy 
seated  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  where  he  made 
himself  much  beloved  by  his  unwearied  care  and  ex- 
tensive benevolence  to  his  people  on  the  occasion  of  a 
destructive  earthquake. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  shut  out  of  his 
capital  by  a  revolt,  and  deserted  by  most  of  his  army. 
He,  however,  boldly  advanced,  with  five  hundred  men, 
against  the  usurper,  who  was  at  the  head  of  twelve 
thousand  troops,  and  challenged  him  to  single  combat 
This  was  declined.  He  then  challenged  five  of  his  chiefs, 
one  by  one,  and  slew  them.  The  soldiera  of  the  enemy 
then  declared  tliey  would  not  fight  against  such  a  hero, 
but  joined  him,  and  carried  the  usurper  back  in  chains  to 
ihe  capita!,  where  he  was  forgiven.  Baher  took  Samar- 
cand  again,  and  Bokhara,  but  did  not  keep  them  long. 

With  the  example  of  Tamerlane  and  the  wealth  of 
Hindostan  before  his  eyes,  the  distracted  state  of  that 
country  invited  Baber,  now  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  to 
its  invasion ;  and  he  had  acquired  the  only  quality 
his  youth  lacked  —  generalship.  Ibrahim  11.,  empe- 
ror of  India,  was  able  and  energetic,  but  unpopular 
with  his  people  for  his  cruelty,  and  hated  by  his  nobles 
for  his  arrogance.  In  several  partial  invasions,  and 
victories,  (1514  to  1523,)  Baber  showed  himself 
magnanimous,  even  to  traitorous  foes  ;  but  in  one  in- 
stance, conforming  to  the  sanguinary  custom  of  the 
Tartars,  he  was  guilty  of  putting  his  prisoners  to  death. 
At  last,  fifty  miles  from  Delhi,  Ibrahim  met  him  with 
one  hundred  thousand  horsemen  and  one  thousand 
elephants.  Baber  had  only  thirteen  thousand  horse  ; 
but  he  marshalled  them  so  well,  that  the  unwieldy 
mass  of  the  enemy  was  put  to  flight,  with  great  slaugh- 
ter, and  Baber  found  himself  emperor  of  Hindostan. 

The  ullegiaiice  of  the  princes  was  easily  assured  io 
the  victor  ;  indeed,  there  was  no  public  spirit  left.  Ac- 
cording to  an  Oriental  author,  it  was  then  "  no  shame 
to  ny,  no  infamy  to  betray,  no  breach  of  honor  to  mur- 
der, and  no  scandal  to  change  parties."  As  to  the 
mass  of  the  people  themselves,  a  change  of  governors 
was  generally  hut  a  change  oi'  oppressors,  and  there 
was  a  chance  that  a  new  tyrant  might  be  of  a  better 
disposition  than  the  old  one ;  so  that  they  generally 
looked  forward  to  a  conquest  of  their  country  with 
about  as  much  hope  as  fear  :  indeed,  the  idea  of  patri- 
otism is  said  not  to  exist  in  the  Hindoo  mind. 

Baber  distributed  the  immense  riches  of  the  treasury 
of  Delhi  wholly  among  his  nobles  and  troops,  his  sub- 
jects in  Cabal,  and  his  other  territories,  and  in  charities, 
"reserving  not  a  single  dinar  to  himself"  Bui  his 
difficulties  were  not  ended.  The  native  princes  com- 
bined togethei",  and  assembled  a  large  army :  one  of 
his  own  Afghan  chiefs  deserted  to  tbcm,  with  the  forces 
under  his  command.  Provisions  were  scarce  in  Ba- 
ber's  army ;  the  heat  of  the  climate  was  daily  killing 
the  men  ;  and,  more  than  all,  his  chiefs  begged  him 
to  return  to  Cabul. 

Acting  somewhat  as  the  English  king  Henry  V.  did 
in  France,  under  similar  circumstances,  Baber  issued 
a  proclamation,  announcing  his  own  determmation  t*" 


remain  in  India,  but  giving  leave  to  return,  to  whoeve; 
preferred  "  safety  to  glory,  ignoble  ease  to  the  raanlj 
toils  and  dangers  of  war."  He  added,  that  after  these 
had  left  his  ranks,  he  should  then  have  about  him  only 

those  "  whoso  valor  would  reflect  honor  on  themselves, 
and  glory  on  their  king  and  country."  The  chiefs, 
ashamed,  smote  theii-  breasts,  and  swore  never  to  for- 
sake him.  Many  of  the  influential  natives,  too,  who 
had  hitherto  kept  aloof,  or  opposed  him,  thinking  he 
would  but  pillage  the  r,ountry  and  quit  it,  like  Tamer- 
lane,—  now  joined  him. 

After  some  reverses,  however,  his  chiefs  in  council 
still  advised  a  partial  retreal.  Baber  fixed  his  eyes 
discontentedly  on  the  '  ground,  then  sternly  asked, 
"  What  would  the  world  say  of  a  king,  who,  from  fear 
of  death,  abandoned  such  a  kingdom.^  The  voice  of 
glory,"  continued  he,  "  is  loud  in  my  ear,  and  forbids 
me  to  disgrace  my  name  by  giving  up  what  my  arms 
have  with  so  much  difiiculty  acquired.  But  as  Death 
is  at  last  unavoidable,  let  us  rather  meet  him  .with 
honor,  face  to  face,  than  shrink  back  to  gain  a  few 
years  of  a  miserable  and  ignominious  existence;  for 
what  can  we  inherit,  but  fame,  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
grave  ?  "  Tiie  whole  assembly,  as  if  inspired  with  one 
soul,  cried  out  at  once,  "  War !  war  !  " 

The  force  of  his  opponents,  led  by  a  claimant  to  the 
throne,  amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  thousand; 
the  number  of  his  own  army  was  small.  The  battle 
that  followed,  was  well  contested.  The  Indians'  !ef\ 
brigade  drove  back  the  right  brigade  of  the  Moguls, 
hut  were  themselves  driven  back  by  the  next  brigade. 
The  Indians  then  surrounded  the  Moguls,  who,  forming 
into  a  solid  circle,  resisted,  without  yielding  an  inch, 
till  the  enemy  were  weary.  Baher,  seeing  the  decisive 
moment  had  come,  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  central  brigade,  and  rushing  "  like  a  Hon  from  the 
forest,"  as  the  native  historian  expresses  it,  drove  all 
before  him,  and,  in  spite  of  a  most  obstinate  and 
bloody  resistance,  put  the  whole  Indian  army  to  flight. 

Baber  died  in  1530,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine.  His 
brilliant  character  forcibly  reminds  us  of  1hc  knights 
paladins  of  chivalry.  Judged  by  the  standard  of  that 
ape,  we  see  much  about  him  that  is  admirable  and 
pleasing.  He  was  brave  to  imprudence,  and  merciful 
to  a  fault,  and  thus  endangered,  not  unfrequently,  his 
own  safety.  "  He  so  often  pardoned  .ingratitude  and 
treason,  that  he  seemed  to  make  a  principle  of  return- 
ing good  for  evil." 

Though  stained  with  a  massacre,  in  one  instance, 
yet  this  was  the  common  practice  with  Mahometan 
conquerors,  and  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  blood- 
thirsty or  cruel,  like  them.  Those  who  were  about  him 
were  ever  eager  for  plunder,  but  he  often  re:arded  his 
own  success  by  checking  their  ruthless  appetites ;  yet 
he  ever  shared  with  them  freely  what  wealth  he  had. 
Once,  when  a  certain  fort  was  taken,  the  soldiers  en 
tered  at  the  gate,  and  began  an  indiscriminate  pillage  : 
he  rode  amongst  them,  and  restrained  them  by  his 
voice,  and  by  actual  force  ;  thus  saving  the  honor  of 
the  commandant's  family  and  his  noble  library. 

Though  nurtured  and  living  amid  scenes  of  violence, 
he  still  had  time  and  taste  Io  cultivate  his  mind,  and 
heart  to  honor  literature  in  others.  During  a  sickness 
of  eight  months,  not  long  before  his  death,  he  whiled 
away  the,,  tedium  of  confinement  by  composing  a 
poem  in  honor  of  one  of  the  saints.  He  was  master 
also  of  the  art  of  music,  and  wrote  annals  of  his  wars 
in  a  style  of  great  elegance  and  spirii. 
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The  following  anecdote  is  told  of  his  sense  of  justice, 
and  it  also  shows  his  policy  in  encouraging  commerce. 
When  he  was  prince  of  Fergana,  in  West  Tartary, 
a  rich  caravan  of  Chitta  and  China,  which  was  cross- 
ing the  mountains,  was  buried  in  the  snow.  He  had 
all  the  goods  well  taken  care  of,  and  sent  messengers 
10  China  for  the  owners.  On  the  arriyal  of  the  owners, 
or  their  representatives,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  he 
entertained  them  hospitably,  and  gave  ,them  all  their 
goods,  not  even  accepting  a  present,  or  payment  of 
expenses. 

In  person,  Baber  was  a  little  above  the  middle  height, 
well  made,  and  vigorous.    His  habits  were  luxurious ; 

though  once,  on  the  occasion  of  his  last  great  battle, 
ho  vowed  never  more  to  drink  wine,  should  he  gain 
the  victory.  He  impi'oved  the  public  roads,  built  rest- 
ing-places for  travellers,  had  the  country  measured  in 
order  to  tax  it  equitably,  and  planted  extensive  gardens. 

Humaioon,  the  son  of  Baber,  succeeded  to  a  preca- 
rious sovereignty.  He  was  of  quiet  tastes,  an  astrono- 
mer and  astrologer,  preferring  to  be  an  observer  rather 
than  an  actor.  He  fitted  up  seven  reception  halls, 
dedicated  to  as  many  different  celestial  bodies  :  he 
received  his  military  otficei's  in  the  hall  of  Mare,  his 
judicial  in  that  of  Mercury,  whilst  ambassadors, 
poets,  and  travellers  were  accommodated  in  the  hall 
of  the  Moon.  Rather  than  quarrel  with  his  brother, 
Cmniran,  he  gave  him  up  the  Punjaub,  the.  country  on 
the  five  rivers  which  form  the  Indus.  But  his  most 
formidable  enemy  was  an  Afghan  regent  called  Skere, 
"the  lion,"  who  received  tliis  name  from  his  having 
killed  an  enormous  tiger  in  presence  of  his  king. 
Shere  entenained  the  idea  of  driving  the  Moguls  from 
,  India  by  uniting  the  Patans,  or  Afghans,  with  the 
natives,  i,  Dining  one  day  with  Humaioon,  his  plate 
was  unprovided  with  a  knife  ;  whereupon  he  drew  out 
his  dagger  and  carved  his  meat.  Humaioon  observed, 
■'■  That  Afghan  is  not  to  be  disconcerted  with  trifles ; 
he  is  likely  to  be  a  great  man."  Shere,  thinking  he 
had  been  betrayed,  withdrew,  and  opposed  the  empe- 
ror in  amis. 

Humaioon  was  unable  to  drive  him  from  his  fortress, 
being  occupied  with  the  king  of  Guzerat,  who  had  com- 
menced hostilities.  To  complete  his  perplexities,,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  to  place  another  of  Tamerlane's 
family  on  the  throne.  His  vigor  and  skill  soon  over- 
came the  king  of  Guzerat,  and  he  displayed,  in  several 
mstances,  all  his  father's  nobleness  of  character  and 
brilliant  courage.  At  one  time,  he  would  not  attack  the 
king  at  advantage,  because  the  latter  was  engaged  in 
holy  warfare  —  thai  is,  besieging  infidels.  A  romantic 
exploit,  in  taking  the  king's  treasure  fort,  is  related  of 
Humaioon,  which  would  have  made  the  chivalrous  heart 
of  his  father  leap  for  joy.  The  emperor,  having  dis- 
covered that  the  fortress  was  supplied  with  daily  pro- 
vision through  a  wood,  which  covered  a  part  of  it, 
visited  the  place  in  disguise.  He  then  came  to  the 
,  wood  at  midnight,  with  three  hundred  men,  all  provided 
with  iron  spikes :  these  they  fixed  in  the  wall,  and 
ascended  by  them.  Before  sunrise,  the  whole  were 
within  the  walls;  and  on  their  displaying  a  signal  to 
the  army  outside,  a  general  assault  was  commenced. 
Meanwhile,  Humaioon  and  his  three  hundred  fought 
.heir  way,  step  by  step,  to  one  of  the  gales,  which  they 
I  opened,  and  thus  immediately  gained  the  fort. 

Recalled  to  Agra  by  the  treason  of  his  brothers, 
whom  he  had  in  vain  warned  against  disunion,  which 
would  inevitably  deprive  the  Tamerlane  family  of  the 


throne,  Humaioon  was  returning  to  his  capital.  On 
his  way  he  was  met  by  Shere,  with  a  numerous  army, 
who  cunningly  detained  him  with  negotiations,  till  the 
armies  had  been  allowed  to  mingle  together,  and  then, 
basely  attacking  tho  unprepared  emperor,  gained  a 
complete  victory,  and  compelled  him  to  fly.  His 
brothers  now  gathered  round  the  emperor,  who  might 
have  retained  his  throne  but  for  the  desertion  of  one 
of  them,  Camiran,  which  occasioned  a  second  defeat 
from  Shere.  He  now  fied,  without  a  throne  or  home. 
Hindal,  another  brother,  deserted  him  ;  frequent  plots 
were  laid  to  betray  him  and  deliver  him  up  to  Shere, 
and  he  was  reduced  to  great  straits.  During  this  time, 
his  son,  the  famous  Acbar,  was  bora.  Camiran  took 
this  son  from  him,  and  drove  Humaioon  to  Khorasan ; 
thence  he  went  to  the  Persian  court,  where  he  wbs 
received  in  the  noblest  manner. 

Shere  was  now  sovereign  of  India.  He  took  the 
title  of  shall,  and  busied  himself  in  improving  his 
dominions  — but  his  characler  is  stained  with  treachery. 
He  reduced  the  power  of  the  governors,  and  regulated 
the  finances  and  the  military.  He  built  caravanserais 
at  eveiy  stage  from  the  Indus  to  Bengal,  and  dug  a 
well  at  every  two  miles.  He  reared  magnificent 
mosques,  planted  rows  of  trees  along  the  high  roads, 
and  established  horse  posts  for  the  quicker  conveyance 
of  intelligence.  He  devoted  one  fourth  part  of  his 
time  to  administering  justice,  a  fourth  to  die  care  of 
his  army,  a  fouiili  to  worship,  and  a  fourth  to  rest  and 
recreation.  Such  was  the  public  security,  that,  says 
the  native  historian,  "  travellers  and  merchants,  throw- 
ing down  llicir  goods,  composed  themselves  to  sleep, 
withoui  fear,  upon  the  highway."  Shere  was  killed 
by  accident,  in  1545,  after  a  reign  of  five  years. 

Se/iwi,  his  son,  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  reigned 
quietly,  after  subduing  with  difficulty  the  usual  rebel- 
lion. He  appears  to  have  been,  on  the  whole,  an  able 
and  moderate  prince.  He  displayed  a  taste  for  mag- 
nificence in  building,  and  erected  an  intermediate  cara- 
vanserai between  those  his  father  built.  He  died  in 
1553.  The  kingdom  was  now  again  plunged  into  dis- 
order, and  Humaioon  was  entreated  by  some  parties  to 
resume  his  authority.  Humaioon,  having  excited  the 
sympathy  of  the  sister  of  the  Persian  shah,  and  some 
of  his  nobles,  was  allowed  ■  a  troop  of  ten  thous'xnd 
horse  to  recover  Cabul  from  his  brothers.  His  chief 
obstacle  to  success  was  Camiran,  whom  no  treaty  could 
bind,  and  no  kindness  or  generosity  improve. 

On  one  occasion,  this  wretch  exposed  Acbar,  his  own 
nephew,  Humaioon's  son,  upon  the  wall,  to  deter  the 
father  from  an  assault ;  but  being  told  that  if  harm 
happened  to  Acbar  every  soul  in  Cabul  should  die,  he 
gave  up  the  miserable  design.  Camiran  soon  after  fell 
into  his  brother's  power,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  mis- 
chief endured  from  him,  received  him  with  kindness 
and  respect,  only  to  be  repaid,  however,  at  the  first 
opportunity,  with  perfidy  of  the  blackest  kind.  Hin- 
dal supported  Humaioon  nobly,  and  died  in  his  service. 

At  length.  Camiran  having  fallen  again  into  Hu- 
maioon's  power,  all  the  Mogul  chiefs  demanded  his 
death  for  his  repeated  crimes  :  this  demand  was  denied 
them  by  the  king,  and  a  revolt  had  nearly  resulteil 
from  the  refusal.  Humaioon  at  length  agreed,  reluc- 
tantly, that,  to  prevent  further  mischief,  Camiran  should 
be  blinded  by  means  of  antimony.  A  few  days  after, 
the  king  went  to  see  bis  blinded  brother.  Camiran  rose 
to  meet  him,  exclaiming,  "  The  glory  of  the  king  will 
not  be  diminished  by  visitinsf  the  unfortunate."  Hu 
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maioon  burst  into  tears,  and  wept  bitterly,  although 
Camiran  endeavored  to  console  him  by  ackuowledgitig 
the  iusticc  of  his  punishment.  Requesting  leave  to 
proceed  to  Mecca,  to  expiate  his  crimes,  tiiis  restless 
man  there  spent  his  last  days. 

vVhen  Humaioon  was  invited  back  to  India,  having 
no  army  fit  for  the  undertaking,  he  fell  into  a  profound 
melancholy.  But  his  chiefs,  making  out  some  favor- 
able omens  to  act  on  his  mind  through  his  superstition, 
he  consented  to  cross  the  Indus  with  a  small  force,  and 
took  Lahore.  His  vizier  defeated  one  army  sent  to 
oppose  him ;  his  son  Acbar  overcame  another,  of 
eighty  thousand  horse,  many  elephants,  and  a  large 
train  of  artillery.  The  Moguls  were  so  animated  by 
the  behavior  of  the  young  hero,  says  the  Oriental  his- 
torian, that  they  seemed  even  to  forget  that  they  were 
mortal  men. 

The  victorious  Hnmaioon  reentered  Delhi,  as  em- 
peror, in  1554,  but  died,  the  next  year,  from  a  fall. 


CPIAPTER  CCXV. 

A.  D.  1555  to  15S9. 

Acbar  —  Byram  —  77ie  Ayeen  Acberry  —  Je~ 
hangliire  —  Noor  Mahl  —  Shah  Jehan  — 
Atirungzebe. 

Acbar,  the  Louis  XIV.  of  the  Mogul  empire,  was 
only  m  his  fourteenth  year  when  he  succeeded  his 
father,  who  had  appointed  his  vizier,  Byram,  regent. 
Several  highly  popular  measures  favorably  introduced 
the  new  reign ;  such  as  prohibiting  the  usual  exaction 
of  presents  from  the  farmers,  allowing  all  goods  to 
pass  toll  free,  and  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of  press- 
ing laborers  to  the  ^vars. 

Himu,  vizier  of  one  who  held  power  during  Ilumai- 
oon's  absence,  on  hearing  of  his  death,  marched  to 
Delhi,  and  through  the  imprudence  and  cowardice  of 
its  governor,  captured  it.  Acbar,  seeing  such  a  portion 
of  empire  rent  from  him,  called  Byram,  addressed 
nim  by  the  name  of  father^  and  placed  the  entire 
management  of  affairs  in  his  hands.  As  Himu's  force 
va3  five  times  gi-eatcr  than  Acbar's,  the  council  of 
war  of  ihe  latter  advised  a  retreat  to  Cabul.  This 
By]  am  opposed,  and  was  so  heartily  seconded  by 
the  boy   Acbar,  that  the  chiefs,  delighted  with  the 


The  circumstances  were  these :  one  evening,  he  walked 
out  upon  the  terrace  of  the  library,  and  sat  down  there 
for  some  time,  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air.  When  he  began 
to  descend  the  steps  of  the  stair  from  the  terrace,  the 
crier  of  the  mosque,  according  to  custom,  proclaimed 
the  time  of  prayers.  The  emperor,  conformably  to 
the  practice  of  those  of  his  religion,  stood  still,  and 
repeated  the  creed, —  he  then  sat  down  till  the 
proclamation  was  ended.  When  he  was  going  to  rise, 
he  supported  himself  upon  a  staff,  which  unfortunately 
slipped  upon  the  marble  step,  and  the  king  fell  hoad- 
long  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  About 
sunset,  on  the  fourth  day  after,  "  his  sovil  took  iier 
flight  to  paradise,"  says  the  Persian  historian,  who 
gives  us  the  above  narration.  He  afterwards  sums  up 
the  character  of  Humaioon,  in  one  phrase—"  Had  he 
been  a  worse  man,  he  would  have  been  a  greater 
monarch." 
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gallant    alacrity  of   the    young   king,  ui.animo 
cried  out  that  their  lives  and  foi'tuncs  were  al  hi; 
:  disposal. 

The  armies  met  near  Delhi,  and  the  Moguls  received 
the  troops  of  elephants  so  resolutely  and  skilfully  — 
galling  them  with  arrows,  lances,  and  javelins  —  that 
they  became  unmanageable,  and  did  as  much  harm  to 
friends  as  foes.  Himu,  on  a  huge  elephant,  pushed 
four  thousand  horse  into  the  very  heart  of  the  Mogul 
army.  Being  wounded  in  the  eye,  he  pulled  out  the 
arrow,  and  with  it  the  eye,  and,  though  thus  horribl} 
wounded,  continued  the  battle.  Through  the  treachei 
ous  cowardice  of  his  driver,  who,  to  save  himse 
pointed  out  his  master,  Himu  was  taken  prisoner,  ar  J 
conducted  to  Acbar's  presence.  Byram  told  the  king 
it  would  be  a  good  action  to  kill  "  that  infidei  "  with  Ins 
own  hand.  Acbar  drew  his  sword,  but,  bursting  into 
tears,  only  laid  it  on  Himu's  siiouluer.  The  minister 
sternly  reproving  this  untimely  clemency,  —  a  weak- 
ness or  generosity  which  had  been  the  ruin  of  the 
emperor's  family, —  beheaded  the  prisoner  at  a  blow. 

This  imperious  disposition  of  the  prime  minister,  and 
his  severity,  soon  created  dissensions  between  Byram 
and  his  emperor,  and  resulted  in  the  banishment  of 
the  faithful  ^vizier,  who  then  turned  all  his  thoughts  to 


The  Siuperor,  Acbar. 
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rebellion.  But  he  now  exhibited  the  most  pitiable 
weakness  and  ii'i-esoiutlon ;  for  he  had  swerved  from 
duty.  lie  was  soon  defeated  by  Acbar's  generals,  and 
sent  a  slave  to  represent  his  wretched  condition  to  the 
j  fcmpcror,  and  implore  mercy.  It  was  now  that  the 
greatness  of  soul  of  Acbar  manifested  itself.  He 
received  him  with  marked  kindness  and  distinction. 
This  met  the  nobler  part  of  his  repentant  vizier's 
nature  :  he  burst  into  tears,  and  threw  himself  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne. 

Acbar,  stretching  his  hand  to  him,  commanded  him 
to  rise,  and  replacing  him  at  the  head  of  the  princes, 
thus  addressed  him  :  "  If  the  lord  Byram  loves  a  mili- 
lary  life,  he  shall  have  the  government  of  Calpi  and 
Chinderi,  in  which  he  may  exercise  his  roartial  genius ; 
if  he  chooses  rather  to  remain  at  court,  our  favor  shall 
not  be  wanting  to  the  great  benefactor  of  our  family ; 
but  siiould  devotion  engage  the  soid  of  Byram  to  pei"- 
form  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  lie  shall  he  escorted  in  a 
manner  suitable  to  his  dignity."  Byram  chose  the  last 
j  offer,  but  on  his  way  to  the  holy  city,  was  basely  as- 
:  sassinated  by  the  son  oi'  an  Afghan  cliief  whom  he  had 
slain  in  battle.  TIuis  died  a  brave  warrior  and  enlight- 
ened statesman,  whosd  inhumanity,  partially  the  re- 
sult of  natui'al  severity  of  disposition,  was  doubtless 
confirmed  to  a  principle  by  repeated  experience  of 
the  unfortunate  effects  of  the  clemency  of  the  sover- 
eigns he  served. 

In  pursuance  of  his  purpose  to  recover  the  ancient 
limits  of  the  empire,  Acbar  conquered  the  Deccan. 
He  was  also  repeatedly  engaged  in  wars  with  rebels. 
Two  things  are  noticeable  in  his  military  character 
— rapidity  and  decision  of  attack,  before  the  ene- 
my could  collect  or  concentrate  his  strength;  also 
I   personal  courage  and  audacity,  even  to  imprudence. 
I   Por  instance,  the  governor  of  Guzerat  was  besieged; 
I  tlie  speedy  march  of  a  large  army  was  impracticable, 
I   on  account  of  the  season.    Acbar  hurried  to  the  bc- 
i   leaguered  city,  with  but  three  thousand  luii'se  and 
three  hundred  camels,  travelling  eighty  miles  per  day. 

Crossing  the  river,  so  as  to  put  retreat  out  of  the 
question,  he  was  attacked  by  an  army  of  seven  thou- 
sand horee.  His  little  band,  feeling  that  their  empe- 
ror was  sharing  their  danger,  and  had  risked  his  life 
and  empire  on  their  valor,  fought  with  superhuman 
bravery,  and  repulsed  the  enemy.  ]ji  the  eagerness 
of  pursuit,  Acbar  was  left  with  but  two  hundred  horse- 
men, on  a  rising  ground.  A  large  body  of  fresh  sol- 
diers of  the  enemy  suddenly  marched  upon  the  little 
party.  It  was  one  of  tliose  moments  when  men  win 
ir  lose  ail  by  their  conduct. 

Acbar  charged  at  once  upon  the  enemy,  who  re- 
treated in  die  greatest  haste,  thinking  diat  the  whole 
of  the  enii)eror's  troops  must,  of  course,  be  coming 
up  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill  to  support  the  attack. 
Other  Instances  are  noted,  when  he  would  risk  his  life 
in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  like  a  common  trooper. 
His  good  fortune  and  valor,  which  brought  him  tri- 
umphantly out  of  every  danger,  added  to  the  une- 
qualled vigor  and  skill  of  his  government  during  a 
..long  reign  of  fifly-one  years,  impressed  his  subjects 
with  an  idea  that  his  powers  of  mind  and  body  were 
supernatural. 

Acbar's  reign  indeed  has,  not  inappropriately,  been 
called  the  Golden  Age  of  India.  He  was  one  of  the 
best  and  wisest  sovereigns  that  ever  adorned  or  digni- 
lied  a  throne.  In  a  work  —  the  Ayeen  Acberry^lha 
'Mirror  of  Acbar,"  —  written  under  the  immediate 
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direction  of  the  emperor,  by  his  distinguished  literary 
vizier  and  friend,  A.bnl  Fazil,  is  detailed  the  comprehen- 
sive and  exccUcnl  svitem  of  administration  which  he 
put  in  practice,  These  "Institutes"  show  him  to  have 
been,  preeminently,  a  statesman.  Besides  a  great 
amount  of  financial  and  statistical  matter,  and  saga- 
cious observations  upon  men,  politics,  and  govern- 
ment; the  "  Mirror  "  furnishes  the  regulations  of  the  dif- 
ferent departments,  and  the  domesjic  economy  of  tiie 
empire,  —  from  the  ■collecting  of  the  revenues  and  the 
care  of  the  army,  down  to  the  stipends  of  the  ladies 
of  the  harem,  the  daily  food  of  the  king's  camels, 
and  the  mode  of  serving  up  his  dinner. 

With  respect  to  Acbar's  personal  habits  —  he  spent 
the  greatest  part  of  the  night  in  business,  and  in  lis- 
tening to  the  discourses  of  philosophers  and  historians, 
whom  he  deliglited  to  collect  around  him.  About 
three  hours  before  day,  musicians  were  introduced, 
wlio  peribrmed  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  After 
that  an  hour  was  spent  by  his  majesty  In  silent  prayer. 
Just  before  daybreak,  people  of  all  ranks  were  in 
attendance,  waiting  the  emperor's  appearance.  Be- 
side the  opportunities  of  audience  regularly  aiforded 
to  all,  the  emperor  occasionally  appeared  at  a  window, 
when  petitions  might  be  offered  to  him  without  any 
intervention  whatever.  lie  abolished  the  immemorial 
custom  of  prostration.  He  took  but  one  meal  daily, 
and  that  so  simple,  that  for  months  he  did  not  taste 
animal  food.  He  slept  but  little,  and  that  chiefly  in 
the  forenoon  and  evening. 

His  principles  of  government  were,  to  gain  and 
secure  the  hearts  of  all;  to  prevent  not  only  all  injus- 
tice, but  all  delay  of  justice  ;  to  be  tolerant  in  religion  — 
and  it  is  said  he  never  even  laughed  at  or  ridiculed 
any  sect;  and  to  be  sparing  of  the  lives  of  offenders. 
The  whole  country  was  divided  into  provinces,  the 
governors  of  which  were  changed  every  three  years. 
Taxes  must  be  demanded  in  an  "affable"  manner, 
and  the  collector  is  lo  consider  himself  "the  immedi- 
ate friend  of  the  husbandman,"  and  to  lend  him  money 
when  he  needs  it,  to  be  repaid  at  a  favorable  time. 
His  remarks  on  the  administradon  of  justice  are  pecu 
liarly  admirable,  for  their  clear,  searching,  and  im 
partial  character. 

Acbar  removed  a  great  number  of  vexatious  and 
injurious  taxes,  substituting  one  broad,  equitable  levy 
upon  the  land  of  the  country,  which  he  procured  to 
be  carefully  measured,  and  the  tax  fixed.  He  re- 
mitted the  navigation  duties,  and  reduced  those  on 
manufactories.  The  coin  was  enhanced  In  value  by 
improving  its  fineness.  Literature  and  the  arts  were 
never  better  encouraged,  and  the  eilueation  of  the 
people  was  made  more  universal,  and  its  quality  incal 
culably  Improved.  He  was  not  only  the  first  man  of 
the  empire  in  station,  but  in  accomplishments,  intel- 
lect, and  Vtrtue.  He  possessed  that  rare  and  fortunate 
combination  of  qualities  for  rule,  remarks  an  author, 
by  which  he  was  enabled  not  only  to  project,  or  to 
appreciate  when  others  had  projected,  some  of  the 
lofliest  principles  of  government,  but  to  carry  them 
himself  into  practice  by  his  practical  skill,  and  by  an 
unwearied  and  personally  laborious  attention  to  the 
details. 

Jehanghire,  that  is,  "  lord  of  the  world,"  was  the 
title  chosen  by  Selim,  the  son  of  Acbar.  This  prince 
ascended  the  throne  at  his  father's  death,  in  A.  D.  1606. 

The  assumption  of  so  arrogant  a  'itle  betrays  thf 
weakness  of  the  man  —  a  characte"  sufficiently  dia- 
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played  the  sequel.  The  nobles  attempted  to  place 
Tehangli ire's  son  on  the  throne ;  but  the  result  was  the 
execution  of  many  of  them,  and  the  confinement  of 
.he  king's  son.  One  of  ihe  first  acts  of  the  king  in- 
volved his  whole  life  in  remorse.  The  romantic  story 
IS  thus  told  :  — 

A  poor  Tartar,  named  Chaja  Aiass,  whose  imagi- 
natioa  had  been  kindled  by  the  reports  of  Indian  mag- 
nificence, left  his  native  country,  in  the  hope  of  better- 
ing his  fortunes  in^  that  land  of  promise.  His  whole 
property  consisted  of  a  sorry  horse,  and  a  very  small 
sum  of  money,  which  had  proceeded  from  the  sale 
of  his  other  eirects.  Placing  his  wife  upon  the  horse, 
he  walked  by  her  side.  Their  scanty  jiittance  of 
money  was  soon  exhausted  ;  they  had  even  subsisted 
for  some  days  upon  charity —  wlien  they  arrived  on  the 
skirts  of  the  great  solitudes  which  separate  Tartary 
from  the  IVIogul  dominions.  No  house  was  there  to 
cover  them  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  no 
hand  to  relieve  their  wants  :  to  return,  was  certain 
misery;  to  proceed,  ajfparent  destruction.  They  had 
fasted  three  days. 

In  this  distressing  situation,  the  wife  of  Chaja  Aiass 
gave  birth  to  a  daughter.  They  tarried  for  some 
hours,  in  the  vain  hope  that  travellers  might  pass  that 
way  ;  but  they  were  disappointed  :  human  feet  seldom 
tread  these  deserts.  The  sun  declined  apace  ;  they 
feared  the  approach  of  night ;  ihe  place  was  the 
haunl  of  wild  beasls  ;  and  should  they  escape  these, 
they  must  die  of  hunger.  In  this  extremity,  Aiass, 
having  placed  his  wife  on  the  horse,  found  himself  so 
much  exhausted  that  he  could  scarcely  move.  To 
carry  the  child  was  impossible  ;  the  mother  could  not 
even  maintain  herself  upon  the  horse.  A  long  contest 
began  between  humanity  and  necessity  ;  the  latter 
prevailed,  and  they  agreed  to  expose  the  child  on  the 
highway.  The  infant,  covered  with  leaves,  was 
placed  under  a  tree,  and  the  disconsolate  parents 
proceeded  in  tears.  As  long  as  the  tree,  at  tiie  foot 
of  which  the  child  was  lying,  remained  in  sight,  they 
persevered  in  their  resolution ;  but  when  that  disap- 
peared, the  heart  of  the  mother  failed  her,  and  she 
refused  to  proceed  w;ithout  her  babe.  The  father  re- 
turned, and  beheld,  with  horror,  an  enormous  black 
snake  coiled  above  and  around  the  infant.  His  cry  of 
anguish  alarmed  the  reptile,  which  slowly  uncoiled  itself, 
and  glided  away,  leaving  the  destined  victim  unhurt. 

This  almost  miraculous  preservation  insdlled  fresh 
hope  and  energy  into  the  hearts  of  the  parents  :  they 
struggled  on,  and  at  last  were  relieved  by  some  other 
travellers.  They  readied  the  court  of  Ihe  Grand  Mo- 
gul, and  Aiass  was  admitted  into  the  service  of  an 
omrah,  or  prince.  Here  he  soon  attracted  attention 
by  his  abilities,  and  was  at  last  noticed  by  the  em- 
peror, Acbar,  who  gradually  raised  him  to  high  favor 
and  distinction.  The  daughter,  who  had  been  born 
in  the  desert,  received  the  name  of  Mher-ul-Nissa,  or 
the  "  sun  of  women."  She  had  some  right  to  the 
appellation,  for  in  beauty  she  excelled  all  the  ladies 
of  the  East.  She  was  educated  with  the  utmost  care  ; 
m  music,  dancing,  poetry,and  painting,  she  had  no  equal 
among  her  sex.  Her  disposition  was  volatile  ;  her  wit 
-ively  and  satirical ;  her  spirit  lofty  and  uncontrolled. 

Selim,  the  prince  royal,  afterwards  called  Jehan- 
ghire^  paid  a  visit  one  day  to  her  father.  When  the 
public  entertainment  was  (»ver,  when  all  except  the 
principal  guests  were  withdraw]),  and  wine  was 
brought  on  the  table,  the  ladies,  accoidmg  lo  custom. 


were  introduced  in  their  veils.  The  ambition  of  Mher-ul- 
Nissa  aspired  to  a  conquest  of  the  prince.  She  sang  — 
he  was  in  raptures  ;  she  danced  —  he  could  hardly  be 
restrained  in  his  place.  Her  stature,  her  shape,  her 
gait,  had  raised  his  ideas  of  her  beauty  to  the  highest 
pitch.  When  his  eyes  seemed  to  devour  her,  she,  as 
by  accident,  dropped  her  veil,  and  shone  upon  him  at 
once  with  all  her  charms.  The  confusion,  which  she 
could  well  feign  on  the  occasion,  heightened  the 
beauty  of  her  face.  Her  timid  eye  fell,  by  stealth, 
upon  the  prince,  and  kindled  his  soul  into  love.  He 
was  silent  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  evening ;  she 
endeavored  to  confirni,  by  lier  wit,  the  conquest  which 
the  charms  of  her  person  had  made. 

Selim,  bewildered  with  his  passion,  knew  not  what 
course  to  pursue.  Mher-id-Nissa  had  been  betrothed 
by  her  father  to  Sliers  Afkun,  a  Turcomanian  noble- 
man of  great  renown.  Selim  applied  to  his  father 
Acbar,  who  slernlv  refused  to  commit  a  piece  of 
injustice,  thougii  in  i'avor  of  the  heir  to  the  throne. 
The  prince  retired  alxished,  and  Mher-ul-Nissa  became 
the  wife  of  Shere  Afkun. 

But  Acbar  died  ;  Jehanghire  was  raised  to  the 
throne,  and,  giving  way  to  the  dictates  of  h^  passion, 
the  husband  of  the  woman  whom  he  coveted  was 
murdered  by  his  order.*  No  obstacle  now  interposed  ; 
but,  apparently  smitten  with  remorse  at  the  baseness 
of  his  crime,  the  emperor  refused  even  to  see  the 
object  of  h,  and  she  lived  for  four  years  neglected  iii 
his  harem.  Here  she  was  so  scantily  provided  for 
that  she  was  compelled  to  exert  the  accomplishments 
she  possessed  in  needlework  and  painting,  for  a  liveli- 
hood, and  her  productions  became  objects  of  general 
desire  and  admiration. 

The  emperor's  curiosity  was  at  length  aroused; 


*  Before  resolving  to  murder  Shere  outright,  the  emperor 
had  tiiken  severaL  disgraceful  methods  of  accomplishing  his 
purpose,  all  of  wMcli  failed.  At  one  time,  he  ordered  the 
haunt  of  an  enormoua  tiger  to  be  explored,  and  appointed  a 
day  for  hunting.  Shore  weis  invited  to  the  hunt.  He  was 
quite  unsuspicious  of  the  sinister  designs  of  the  king,  espe- 
cially as  Jehanghire  had  received  him  with  favor  at  court, 
and  conferred  upon  him  new  honors.  Having,  according  to 
the  Tartar  custom,  surrounded  tlie  place  which  the  monster 
frequented,  for  many  miles,  the  hunters  began  to  move 
towards  the  centre  from  all  sides.  The  tiger  was  roused  ; 
his  roaring  was  heard,  and  the  emperor  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  action. 

The  nobles  being  assembled,  Jehanghire  called  aloud, 
"Who  among  you  will  advance  singly  and  attack  this 
tiger?"  They  looked  on  one  another  in  silence;  then  all 
eyes  turned  upon  Shere  Alliun,  He  seemed  not  to  under- 
stand their  meani:ng.  At  length,  three  omrahs  Started  from 
the  eu-ele,  and,  sacrificing  fear  to  shame,  fell  at  the  emperor'g 
feet,  and  begged  jionniasion  to  try  their  strength,  singly, 
against  tlie  formidable  animal. 

The  i)ride  of  tSheie  Afkun  arose.  He  had  imagined  that 
nono  (luri^l  ;Utompt  a  deed  so  dangerous.  He  hoped  that, 
at'ier  the  refusal  of  the  nobles,  the  honor  of  the  MLterprise 
would  devolve  on  him.  Afraid  of  losing  his  former  renown, 
he  offered  to  attack  the  tiger  unarmed.  The  monarch  made  a 
show  of  dissuading  him  from  the  rash  enterprise  ;  but,  secretly 
delighted,  yielded,  at  last,  with  a  well-feigned  reluctance- 
Astonishment  was  painted  in  every  face  ;  every  tongue  was 
silent.  After  a  long  and  obstinate  struggle  with  the  tiger, 
the  intrepid  warrior  prevailed  ;  and,  though  mangled  with 
wounds  himself,  the  monster  was  at  last  laid  dead  at  his 
feet.  Thus  the  emperor  was  foiled  in  hia  base  attempt,  and 
the  tame  of  Shere  increased. 

After  several  other  covert  attempts  on  his  life,  the  king  at 
last  sent  assassins,  who,  attacking  ^ilieco  on  the  highway, 
succeeded  in  despatching  him  with  many  bullets  and  arrows, 
though  not  till  after  he  had  killed  six  omrahs  and  several  of 
their  soldiers. 
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lie  visited  her,  and  trom  mat  moment  JSoor  Mahl  — 
that  is,  "  light  of  the  harem,"  for  such  was  the  name 
she  assumed — exerc^d  the  most  unbounded  sway 
over  his  mind.  Chaja  Aiass  was  raised  to  the  distin-' 
guished  position  of  vizier,  and  his  two  sons,  brothers 
of  the  sultana,  Noor  .Mahl,  were  made  omrahs ;  and 
what  is  equally  extraordinary  and  gratifying,  they  all 
filled  with  honor  the  posts  they  occupied.  The  atTairs 
of  the  empire  were  never  better  conducted  than  under 
Chaja  Aiass :  his  administration  is  still  looked  upon  i^s 
one  of  the  few  luminous  spots  i,n  the  dark  history  of 
Indian  domestic  government. 

Several  European  embassies,  having  commercial 
objects,  arrived  at  the  court  during  Jehanghire's  reign. 
But,  although  these  were  received  with  great  favor,  the 
vacillating  disposition  of  the  sovereign  —  now  granting 
their  requests,  and  now  withholding  them  again,  or 
changing  the  condhion  of  his  grants^  at  the  wish  of  his 
nobles — caused  them  all  to  eventuate  in  disappointment. 

After  the  dea:th  of  her  father,  who  had  held  her 
haughty  and  imperious  disposition  under  some  control, 
Noor  Mahl  plotted  to  place  on  the  throne  the  emperor's 
youngest  son,  who  had  married  her  daughter  by  her 
first  husband,  the  omrah.  Her  brother,  Asiph  Jan, 
was  vizier;  with  qualities  scarce  inferior  to  his  father. 
Shah  Jehan^  the  emperor's  third  son,  and  eventually 
nis  successor,  was  Noor  Maid's  most  determined  oppo- 
nent. This  man  had  murdered  his  brother  Chusero, 
and,  to  escape  the  emperor's  resentment,  took  up  arms 
against  his  father ;  but  he  was  unsuccessful,  principally 
through  the  abilities  of  Mohdbet,  a  noble-minded, 
heroic  spirit,  general  to  the  emperor.  The  empress 
hated  thk  general,  of  course,  and  endeavored  to  rum 
nim  with  the  emperor,  who  seems  himself  to  have 
properly  appreciated  his  character  and  services. 

Through  Noor  Mahl's  influence,  Mohabet  was  now 
summoned  to  court ;  but  he  took  the  precaution  to 
oring  as  an  escort  five  thousand  devoted  rajpoots.  He 
was  ignominiously  refused  an  audience  till  certain  al- 
.eged  pcculalions  were  accounted  for.  His  son-in-iaw, 
sent  to  the  emperor  to  protest  Mohabet's  devotedness 
to  his  sovereign,  and  to  explain  matters,  was  sent  back 
stripped  and  cruelly  bastinadoed.  Seeing  that  decisive 
measures  were  called  for,  Mohabet  planned  a  bold 
scheme.  The  imperial  army  had  to  cross  the  Jhylum  : 
when  the  greater  part  had  passed  to  the  other  side, 
Mohabet  galloped  with  two  thousand  horse  to  the 
bridge,  destroyed  it,  left  a  body  of  his  determined 
friends  to  prevent  the  return  of  tlie  troops  across  the 
river,  and,  appearing  in  the  emperor's  tent  with  a 
countenance  pale  but  determined,  secured  the  person 
5f  Jehanghire. 

Every  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  army  under  Asipli 
.'an,  to  recross  the  river  to  the  assistance  -^f  the  sover- 
eign, was  resisted,  and  with  great  slaugliter,  by  Moha-' 
bet's  few  but  resolute  troops.  Noor  Mahl  herself, 
the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  who  had  already 
crossed  the  river,  was  half  fren/.ied  at  the  success  of 
the  geneml's  manasuvre;  she  rushed  into  the  water, 
emptied  with  her  own  hand  three  quivers  of  arrows, 
had  three  successive  drivers  killed  on  the  back  of  her 
elephant,  and  thus  inflamed  to  a  high  pitch  the  courage 
of  the  soldiers. 
.  But  Mohabet  crossed  the  river,  and  drove  all  before 
him.  He  ultimately  obtained  possession  of  Noor  Mahl's 
person,  who  was  accused  by  him  of  high  treason  and 
other  crimes,  and  an  order  obtained  for  her  execution. 
She  begged  lo  see  Jehanghire  once  more,  and,  on  being 


admitted  to  his  presence,  stood  before  him  in  silence.  ^ 
Jelianghire  burst  into  tears.  "  Will  you  not  spare  this 
woman,  Mohabet  ?  "  he  said,  at  length.  *'  See  how 
she  weeps."  "  It  is  not  for  the  emperor  of  the  Mo- 
guls to  ask  in  vain,"  was  the  reply,  and  Noor  Mahl 
was  instantly  set  at  liberty. 

The  loyal  Mohabet  now  restored  to  the  emperor  all 
authority,  and  dismissed  his  guards.  But  the  sultana 
was  base  enough  to  demand  his  death,  and,  on  the 
refusal  of  her  request,  sought  to  assassinate  him. 
Warned  of  her  intentions  by  the  eraj)e!"or,  Moh&bet 
fled,  and  was  proclaimed  a  traitor,  and  a  price  set  on 
his  head.  Uf  a  lofty  and  fearless  character,  he  now 
decided  on  a  most  extraordinary  step.  Disguising  him- 
self, lie  went  to  die  camp  of  Asiph  Jan,  the  brotlier  of 
his  mortal  enemy,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  inter- 
view. 

Appreciating  his  mercy  to  his  sister,  and  his  present 
generous  confidence,  Asiph  received  him  in  his  arms., 
and  look  him  to  a  secret  apartment.  Purvez,  the  elder 
of  the  princes,  is  virtuous  and  my  friend,"  said  Moha- 
bet ;  "  but  we  must  not  exchange  one  feeble  sovereign 
for  another.  I  have  fought  Shah  Jehan,  and  know  his 
merit:  though  !ns  ambition  acknowledges  no  restraint 
of  nature  or  justice,  liis  vigor  will  prevent  intestine 
disorder,  and  give  power  to  the  laws."  Asiph  con- 
curred cordially  in  these  views;  but  their  schemes 
were  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  death  of  Purvez  and 
Jehanghire,  which  occurred  shortly  after,  A.  D.  Ifi28. 

A  measure  of  unequalled  atrocity  secured  Shall 
Jelian  from  competitor  to  the  throne.  This  was  the 
murder^  by  him,  of  every  other  male  descendant  of  the 
house  of  Saber,  except  his  own  four  sons,  Dara,  Sujah, 
Aurungzebe,  and  Morad.  Asiph  was  made  vizier,  and 
Mohabet  commander-in-chief.  Lodi,  a  descendant  of 
the  Patan  emperors,  and  who  had  formerly  fought 
against  Shah  Jehan,  was  now  his  chief  enemy,  but 
surrendered  himself  on  condition  of  receiving  a  prov- 
ince. Being  sent  for  to  court,  shortly  after,  he  was 
received  with  such  studied  insult,  that  he  shed  tears 
and  fainted  away  —  strange  efiect  on  so  brave  a  man'. 
He  again  rebelled  unsuccessfully,  and  perished  in  de 
spair,  having  attacked,  with  but  thirty  followers,  a  con- 
si(iora!>le  body  of  the  enemy,  in  order  lo  ])n)cui'f^  "  an 
honorable  death."  The  emperor  exhibited  the  most 
indecent  joy  at  his  decease  —  a  compliment  to  his  for- 
midable abilities  and  courage.  Some  troubles  occurred 
at  this  time  in  the  Dcccaii,  but  were  soon  quieted. 

During  Shah  Jehan's  reign,  his  numerous  subjects 
enjoyed  tranquillity  and  happiness  such  as  had  rare.y 
been  enjoyed  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  His  governors 
were  closely  watched,  and  brought  to  strict  account, 
and  his  reign  is  celebrated  for  the  strict  execution  of 
the  laws.  The  collection  of  the  revenue,  with  which 
the  comfort  of  the  subject  is  so  much  connected,  was 
even  better  managed  than  in  Acbar's  lime.  To  Shah  ' 
Jehan  India  is  indebted  for  some  of  its  noblest  archi- 
tectural structures.  He  buih,  ftir  his  own  residence 
Jeiianpoor,  a  city  near  Delhi,  and  creeled  a  palacf 
said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  mauso 
.  leum  of  his  favorite  queen,  Noor  Jehan,  is  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety  yards  square,  on  an  elevated  terrace,  in  \ 
the  midst  of  a  beautiful  garden.  It  is  buiU  of  whitf 
marble,  inlaid  whh  precious  stones. 

The  illness  of  Shah  Jehan  encouraged  his  sons  to 
strike  for  the  empire.    The  most  dangerous  among 
them  was  Aurungzebe,  a  man  of  craft,  courage,  and  i 
energy.    He  professed  to  be  deeply  religious,  ano"  [ 
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anxiou3  to  restore  the  purity  of  the  Moslem  worship, 
which,  to  conciliate  the  Hindoos,  hail  become  wisely 
tolerant.  He  cajoled  his  brollier  Monid,  inducing  him 
to  place  monf-;y  rind  forces  at  his  disposal.  lie  suc- 
ceeded also  in  attaching  to  his  fortunes  the  immensely 
weaiihy  emir  of  the  prince  of  Golconda.  Dara,  the 
eldest  son  of  Shah  Jehan,  being  called  to  administer 
the  government  for  his  father,  whose  illness  incapaci- 
tated him  for  ita  functions,  commenced  his  administra- 
tion by  forbidding  his  brothers  to  approacii  the  palace,  on 
pain  of  deatb.  The  brothers  broke  out  into  open  rebel- 
lion ;  the  host  (e  armies  met,  and  a  stoutly  contested 
battle  ensued.  During  the  engagement,  one  of  Bara's 
captains  deserted  his  sovereign,  and  went  over  to 
Aurungzebe  with  thirty  thousand  n^en,  thus  securing 
the  victory  to  thai  prince 

Aurungzebe  now  got  possession  of  his  father's  per- 
son, and  ke])t  him  in  captivity  the  rest  of  his  life.  Tlie 
father  had  previously  endeavored  to  inveigle  his  son 
into  the  harem  of  the  citadel  of  Agra,  where  he  had 
stationed  some  powerful  Tartar  women,  ready  to  fall 
upon  and  crush  him.  Morad,  too,  found  himself  a 
hopeless  and  helpless  captive.  Sujah  was  driven  from 
the  country,  and  basely  killed  by  the  king  of  Arakan, 
with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge.  Dara,  after  endurmg 
every  liardship,  was  treacherousiy  betrayed  to  Aurung- 
zebe, who  had  him  paraded  about  the  streets  of  Delhi 
on  a  miserable,  filthy-looking  elephant,  habited  in  a 
dirty  cloth.  At  this  lamentable  sight,  piercing  shrieks, 
iind  cries  of  distress,  as  if  some  great  calamity  had 
befallen  themselves,  were  heard  from  men,  women, 
imd  children,  on  every  hand.  This  popular  commlsera- 
lion  sealed  tlie  fate  of  the  wretched  Dara,  who  was 
murdered  by  his  brother.  Morad,  not  long  after,  shared 
the  same  fate. 

These  family  dissensions,  arising  from  the  want  of 
a  fixed  nile  of  succession,  indicate  a  declining  empire. 
Shah  .h;:han,  by  murdering  his  relatives,  struck  the 
first  blow  at  Mogul  sovereignty.  Aurungzebe,  by 
similar  atrocity,  shook  it  to  its  very  centre.  The  prin- 
I'.ipie  became  established,  that  on  the  death  of  an  em- 
peror, "  there  was  no  place  of  safety  but  the  throne, 
the  steps  to  which  must  be  the  dead  bodies  of  unsuc- 
oe^ful  competitors ; and  these  victims  were  generally 
the  nearest  relatives  of  the  aspirant  to  sovereignty. 
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Aueungzebe's  character  seems  to  have  undergone 
a  remarkable  change  for  the  better,  when  he  foutid 
himself  undisputed  master  of  the  empire.  He  treated 
his  father  with  all  attention  and  respect,  consistent  with 
nis  captivity.  VVishiHg  to  adorn  the  throne  with  some 
of  Shah  Jehan's  jewels,  the  emperor  sent  to  ask  them 
of  his  father,  who  told  him  that  hammers  were  ready 
10  pound  the  jewels  into  dust,  if  there  were  any  more 
.mportunit.y  for  them.  Let  him  keep  his  jewels,'" 
replied  tlic  em]>cror;  "  nay,  let  him  command  ihose 
[jf  A.uruLigzebi;."  This  remark  being  repeated  to 
Shfdi  jcban,  he  sent  a  number  of  the  gems  he  had 
[■efitsed,  saying,  "  Take  these^  which  f  an]  destined 


to  wear  no  more;  wear  them  with  dignity,  and,  by 
your  own  renown,  make  some  amends  to  your  family 
for  their  misfortunes."  When  this  was  repeated  to 
the  emperor,  he  burst  into  tears. 


Aurungzebe. 


Another  event  gave  occasion  for  the  display  of  the 
ready   sagacity   of  Aurungzebe.     A   wealthy  old 
woman,  by  her  liberalities,  had  collected  around  her 
a  vast  crowd  of  religious  mendicants,  —  fakirs,  —  who, 
having  been  successful  in  several  enterprises  beyond 
their  expectations,  were  easily  persuaded  by  their 
female  chief  that  she  had  charmed  their  hves  against 
death    by   })Owerfnl    enchantments.     Some    twenty  ] 
thousand  of  the  fakirs,  having  been  collected,  and  j 
thus    fortified    by  fanaticism,  entertained   the  wild  i 
scheme  of  usurping  the  thi'one.  I 

Instead  of  despising  this  enemv,  Aurungzebe,  a  reu- 
gious  knave  himself,  pretended  to  get  up,  by  his  in-  ; 
pantations,  a  counter  charm  of  greater  poleiiey,  which 
he  wrote  with  his  own  hands  upon  httle  slips  of  paper, 
and  had  his  soldiers  fasten  them  on  the  tops  of  spears, 
borne  before  the  several  divisions  of  the  army.  The 
mystic  power  was  confided  in  hy  the  soldiers,  who 
fought  the  enemy  with  heroism,  and  tlic  fakirs  were 
cut  to  pieces.  This  story  is  more  fully  given  in  our  i 
history  of  Hindostan.  | 

Aurungzebe  died  in  1707,  at  the  age  of  ninety-four,  I 
after  reigning  forty-eight  years,  over  about  eighty  mil-  , 
lions  of  people.     His  revenue  is  said  to  have  equalled  j 
four  or  five  hundred  milllotis  of  dollars.    The  poisoned  ■ 
chalice  of  filial  ingratitude  and  rebellion  he  had  made  his  \ 
father  drink  of,  was  proffered  to  Iiis  own  lips  by  his  son,  I 
Acbar  11.^  who  caused  him  much  and  deserved  an- 
guish.   His  personal  habits  were  regular,  pure,  and 
simple.    "  Of  his  domestic  administration  it  is  impos- 
sible to  speak  too  highly :  it  was  liberal,  enlightened, 
and  just."    Under  his  rule,  the  Mogul  empire  is  said 
to  have  reached  its  highest  grandeur  and  dignity 
though,  at  his  death,  the  symptoms  of  inherent  weak 
ness  became  but  too  apparent. 

Aurungzehe's  latter  hours  were  imbittered  by  re 
morse :  may  we  not  hope  they  were  elevated  by  repent- 
ance .-^  A  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  lo  his  son,  writ 
Ion  in  the  prospect  of  rleatli,  is  exceedingly  im[)ressive  I 

Old  age  has  arrived,^'  he  says,  weakness  siiitdiie;  ' 
me,  and  -strength  has  forsaken  all  my  limbs.  1  eam^  j 
a  stranger  mto  this  world,  and  a  strange]  1  depart. 
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know  nothing  of  myself,  what  I  am,  or  for  what  I  am 
destined.  The  instant  which  passed  in  pownr  hath 
left  only  sorrow  behind  it.  I  have  not  been  sufficiently 
the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  empire.  My  vahi- 
able  time  has  been  passeil  vainly.  I  had  a  patron  in 
inv  own  dwolliag,  [conscience,]  but  his  glorious  hght 
was  not  seen  by  my  d.;n  vision." 

In  the  third  year  of  this  reign,  a  dreadfnl  famine 
desolated  India,  producing  most  appalling  scenes  of 
suffering.  The  emperor  immediately  remitted  the 
rents  of  the  land  and  other  taxes.  He  bought  corn 
where  it  was  most  plentiful,  and  sold  it  at  reduced 
prices  where  it  was  the  least  so.  The  means  for  doing 
this  were  furniaiicd  from  his  own  treasury,  which  had 
grown  rich  under  bis  economical  and  able  manage- 
ment, and  which  he  opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple without  limii.  An  historian  of  the  Grand  Moguls 
well  rcmarivs,  that  it  is  a  most  extraordinary,  but  at  the 
same  time  couHoling  and  gratifying  fact,  that  men  like 
Sliere,  Shah  .h^han,  and  Aurungzcbe,  all  of  them 
.stained  with  execrable  crimes,  committed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  power,  should,  when  their  objects  «  ere  attained, 
be  so  iustly  famous  for  the  vigor,  skill,  and  impartial- 
ity of  llicir  administrations. 

The  remaining  history  of  the  Mogul  empire  is  but 
the  melancholy  record  of  one  miserable  struggle  af^er 
another  for  the  imperial  sway,  among  the  descendants 
of  its  noble  foundere,  while  the  empire  itself  was  con- 
(mually  becoming  less  and  less  worth  the  contest. 
After  the  usual  quarrel  of  the  sons  of  the  empei'or,  at 
his  death,  for  the  thfone.  Shah  Aulum  —  his  two 
broUiers  being  severally  defeated  and  stain  —  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Aurungzebe.  He  had  to  contend 
with  a  new  power,  the  Sikhs,  whose  descendants, 
a.fter  a  space  of  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years,  are  now  (1849)  struggling  vigorously  for  in- 
dependence agan!st  the  British  power  in  India.* 

Shah  Aulum  reigned  but  five  years,  and  died  in 
A.  D.  1712,  leaving  behind  him  the  reputation  of  an 
accomplished,  libeml,  and  humane  prince. 

Of  the  four  sons  of  Shah  Aulum,  the  eldest  gained 
the  throne  for  a  few  months,  through  a  distinguished 
general  of  his  grandfather,  and  called  himself  Jehan- 
der  Shah.  His  chief  adviser  was  a  concubine,  one 
nf  the  impure  class  of  public  dancers,  and  he  was 
frequently  Keen  near  Delhi,  walking  with  such  aban- 
doned females.  His  nephew,  Feroksere,  seized  the 
throne,  after  defeating  and  killing  his  uncle.  He 
slaughtered,  without  compunction,  every  person  in  his 
power  from  whom  he  could  apprehend  any  possible 
danger.    He  was  dethroned,  after  six  years,  by  one 

*  The  origin  of  the  Sikhs  is  thus  stated :  In  Baber's  time, 
Nanck,  ttic  beautiful  son  of  a  merchant,  having  attracted  the 
attention  of  a  dervis,  was  taken  home  by  liim  and  educated  in 
Islainiflm.  Tlie  youth  pclcctcd  for  him.self,  from  time  to  time, 
in  the  course  of  hi.-i  stadie.s,  such  iloctiines,  expression.^,  and 
sentiments  as  suited  hioi,  and,  tlic  re-iult  was  a  hook,  written 
in  a  very  elegant  stylo,  called  Korrivt.  Tliif-,  by  decrees, 
became  the  text-book  of  a  sect,  which,  under  a  military 
organization,  rose  to  empire,  under  the  name  of  Sikhs ; 
hut  they  seem  lattetly  to  have  given  up  their  religious  pre- 
tensions, RejectiDg,  as  ho  did,  much  of  the  absurdities  of 
the  two  great  reli^ons  of  India,  Malioraetanism  and  Hm- 
dooism,  and  presci-ving  some  of  the  good  of  both,  Nanck  had 
many  followers.  After  his  death,  nine  chiefs  successively 
governed  the  body  of  the  Silths,  who  lived  very  peaceably 
and  inotfensively.  But  in  Aurungzebe'a  reign,  one  of  the 
chie&  was  put  to  death,  and  another  banished.  The  Sikhs 
now  cai'riod  rapine  and  slaughter  among  the  Moguls,  but 
were  checked  by  Shah  Aulum,  though  not  destroyed. 
Their  history  is  given  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


who  had  helped  to  elevate  him,  and  d'od.  Two 
other  emperors  reigned,  one  five,  the  oiiier  three, 
months.  Mahomed  tlien  came  to  the  rhtone.  He 
was  weak  and  devoted  to  luxury  :  instead,  therefore, 
of  opposing  a  bold  front  to  the  Mahrfjttas,  now 
rapidly  rising  to  a  considerable  power,  he  bouglit  peace 
with  these  marauders,  by  paying  them  a  fourth  of  his 
resources ;  and  willi  a  weakness  still  more  fatal, 
flndmg  it  troLiblesom(^  to  collect  this  fourth,  he  gave 
the  ruthless  Mahrattas  leave  to  collect  it  in  their  own 
rough  fashion  ;  thus  abandoning  his  people  to  the 
spoiler.  The  disorganized  state  of  the  country,  under 
its  weak  and  worthless  rulers,  had  before  opened  India 
to  Tamerlane's  plundering  inroad,  preparing  the  waj 
for  Mogtd  power.  So  Nadir  Shah's  similar  invasion 
opened  the  way  for  Uritish  rule  in  India. 

This  Nadir  Sh,<:h,  who  has  been  noticed  in  another 
place,  was,  accoixling  to  sonni,  a  common  laborer; 
according  lo  others,  lie  was  the  son  of  a  shepherd  in 
Khorasan,  and  by  selling  his  father's  sheep,  obtained 
money  and  hired  a  band  of  rubbers.  He  now  took 
I  service  under  the  son  of  the  sophi  of  Persia,  who 
desired  to  recover  his  throne  from  an  Afghan  usurper, 
whom  Nadir  overthr-ew.  He  dien  put  out  his  employ- 
er's eyes,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king 
of  Pei-sia,  in  1736.  He  marched  upon  the  Afghans ; 
and  afterwards  into  Hindostan,  where  he  gained  pos- 
session of  Delhi,  through  the  treachery'of  Mahomed's 
officers,  who  were  rewarded  by  the  following  speech  of 
Nadir,  exhibiting  a  singular  medley  of  the  monarch, 
tbi^  ruffian,  and  the  fanatic.  "  Are  not  yon  both  most 
ungrateful  villains  to  your  king  and  country,  who, 
after  possessing  such  wealth  and  dignities,  call  me 
from  my  own  dominion  to  ruin  them  and  yourselves? 
But  I  will  scourge  you  with  all  my  wrath,  which  is  the 
vengeance  of  God." 

A  Persian  seized  a  pigeon-seller's  basket,  who  cried 
out  that  Nadir  had  ordered  a  general  pillage.  The 
streets  of  Delhi  were  soon  filled  with  an  "excited  pop- 
ulace ;  the  Persian  was  set  upon  ;  a  report  spread  that 
Nadir  was  dead  ;  before  nightfall,  two  thousand  Per- 
sians had  been  slain.  Nadir  was  shot  at  himself.  This 
incident  unchained  the  tiger,  and  the  consequence  was, 
a  general  massacre,  in  which,  before  two  o'clock,  ono 
hundred  thousand  of  the  Delhi  people  were  IrilleH  — 
men,  women,  and  childreii  upon  the  same  bloody  heaps. 

During  this  dreadful  scene,  the  king  of  Persia  satin 
the  mosque.  None  but  his  slaves  dared  to  come 
near  him,  for  his  countenance  was  dark  and  terrible. 
At  length,  the  unfortunate  emperor,  Mahomed,  attended 
by  a  number  of  his  chief  omrahs,  ventured  to  approach 
him  with  downcast  eyes.  "Tlie  omrahs  who  preceded 
Mahomed  bowed  down  their  foreheads  to  the  ground. 
Nadir  asked  them,  sternly,  what  they  wanted.  They 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  "  Spare  the  city."  Mahomed 
said  not  a  word,  but  the  tears  flowed  fast  from  his  eyes 
The  tyrant,  for  once  touched  with  pity,  sheathed  his 
sword,  and  said, "  For  the  sake  of  the  prince  Mahomed, 
I  forgive."  In  a  few  minutes,  so  instantaneous  was  the 
effect  of  his  orders,  every  thing  was  calm  in  the  city. 

But  the  pillaging  was  now  to  begin  ;  and  its  amount 
is  variously  esdmated  at  from  one  hundred  and  fifty 
to  three  hundred  and  fifly  millions  of  dollars.  Durins 
its  contini-iance,  the  gates  were  shut,  and  the  populace 
reduced  lo  famine.  Tuc/d,  an  actor,  was  placing  be- 
fore Nadir,  and  so  delighted  him  that  the  shah  prom- 
ised liim  whatever  reward  lie  .should  ask.  Falling  or 
j  his  knees,  the  noble  Tucki  cried  out,  "  O  king,  com 
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tnand  the  gates  to  be  opened,  that  the  poor  may  not 
perish."  The  request  was  granted,  and  the  blessings 
of  his  fellow-creatures  were  the  priceless  reward  of 
ihe  actov^s  benevolence. 

Nadir  quitted  Delhi,  having  taken  the  provinces 
between  Persia  and  Hindostan  from  Mahomed,  and 
given  him  some  good  advice.  The  emperor  died  in 
1747,  after  reigning  thirty  years.  Ahmed,  his  eldest 
son,  succeeded ;  and  during  his  reign  he  lost,  to  the  rising 
Afghan  power,  the  north-western  provinces,  Moultan  and 
Lahore.  The  Mahrattas  and  Kohiilas,  too,  were  very 
troublesome.  At  last,  a  rebel  seized  Delhi,  and  put 
out  Ahmed's  eyes,  setting  up  aDother  emperor,  Aulum- 
geer  II.  The  Sikhs  now  rose  into  importance ;  and 
the  Afghans  marched  to  the  very  gates  of  Delhi, 
which  were  opened  to  them,  and  the  city  was  again  at 
the  mercy  of  an  enemy.  The  emperor  had  sunk  so 
ow,  that  he  begged  the  Afghan  chief,  Ahdallah,  not  to 
leave  him  to  the  mercy  of  his  own  vizier,  the  rebel 
who  had  put  out  Ahmed's  eyes.  Auiumgeer  fell  into 
the  wretch's  hands,  however,  and  was  assassinated,  in 
A.  D.  1759. 

The  Mahrattas  now  attempted,. by  one  bold  stroke, 
to  seize  the  empire  ;  but  Abdallah,  the  Afghan,  being 
again  on  Indian  territory,  met  their  army  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  horse,  commanded  by  theii 
best  generals,  and  after  a  contest  of  almost  unexampled 
severity,  at  Paniput,  (A.  D.  1760,)  obtained  the  victo- 
ry—  only  a  few  of  the  army  and  three  of  the  generals 
.escaping.  Abdallah  gave  the  sovereignty  to  Aulum  11.^ 
who  was  never  really,  master  of  his  dominions,  and 
experienced  a  great  variety  of  the  most  cruel  disasters. 

The  next  half  century  offers  to  the  historian  of  India 
a  perplexed  chronicle  of  violent  revolutions,  occa- 
sioned by  the  various  chiefs  who  successively  rose  to 
more  or-  less  power,  and  their  contests  witli  Great 
Britain.  The  story,  however,  of  the  last  revolution 
that  occurred  to  the  Moguls  of  India,  previous  to  their 
becoming  pensioners  of  Great  Britain,  is  both  inter- 
cstitig  and  irislniciive  —  interesting  as  a  picture  of 
Orientalism,  instructive  as  an  example  of  the  insta- 
bility of  human  grandeur,  and  the  precarious  state  of 
despotic  governments.  The  author  of  this  revolution 
was  Gholam  K/iadur,  disinherited  by  his  father, 
and  driven  from  his  presence,  for  vice  and  crime. 
Shah  Aulum  11.^  or  Allum,  the  king  of  Delhi,. and  last 
of  the  Moguls,  took  him  under  his  protection,  treated 
him  as  his  own  son,  and  conferred  on  him  the  second 
Utle  in  the  kingdom  —  emir  of  emirs. 

He  lived  with  the  king,  and  raised  a  body  of  about 
eight  thousand  troops  of  his  own  countiymen,  the 
Moguls,  which  he  commanded.  Gholam  Khadur 
was  of  a  passionate  temper,  haughty,  cruel,  ungrate- 
ful, and  debauched.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year 
1788.  Ihe  king  had  formed  suspicions  that  some  of 
the  neigliboring  rajahs  would  attempt  the  conquest  of 
his  terriloiii'^.  Tliis  was  confirmed  by  the  approach 
of  a  large  army  toward  his  capital,  commanded  by 
a  chief  named  IsmaeJ^  and  assisted  by  the  warlike 
Mahratta  sovereign,  Scindia. 

Gholam  reassured  his  king,  who  was  discouraged  at 
the  array  of  hig  formidable  enemies  ;  he  urged  him 
to  march  out,  give  his  troops  a  supply  of  money,  and 
he  would  lay  his  head  on  the  enemy's  being  repulsed. 
On  the  king's  reply  that  he  had  no  money,  Gholam 
offered  to  advance  enough.  "  Only  head  the  army," 
said  he  :  "  the  presence  of  the  monarch  is  half  the 
.»attle."    The  king  seemed  to  consent,  and  requested 


Gholam  to  assemble  the  army,  pay  their  arrears,  and 
inform  tiiem  of  his  purpose  to  lead  them  in  person. 
Great,  therefore,  was  Gholam's  astonishment,  when 
the  next  day,  he  intercepted  a  letter  from  the  king  to 
Scindia,  the  hostile  chief,  desiring  him  to  make  al 
haste  and  destroy  CMiolam  ;  "  for,"  said  the  letter,  "  nc 
urges  me  to  act  against  my  wishes,  and  op|iose  you.' 
On  this  discovery,  Gholam  marched  out  with  his  troops, 
crossed  the  Jumna,  and  encamped  on  the  other  side, 
opposite  the  fort  of  Delhi,  the  residence  of  the  king. 
He  then  sent  the  king  the  intercepted  letter,  asking 
him  if  such  conduct  did  not  merit  the  loss  of  his 
throne.  Afler  a  few  days'  siege,  Gholam  carried  the 
fort :  entering  the  palace  in  arms,  he  flew  to  the  king's 
chamber,  insulted  the  old  man  in  the  mcrat  barbarous 
manner,  knocked  him  down,  and  kneeling  on  his  breast, 
dug  out  one  of  his  eyes  with  his  knife,  ordering  a  ser- 
vant of  the  king  to  thrust  out  the  other ! 

He  then  gave  up  tlie  palace  to  pillage,  and,  going  lo 
the  zenana,  wliere  the  king's  women  resided,  insulted  the 
ladies,  and  tore  their  jewels  from  their  noses,  ears,  and 
limbs.  As  he  had  lived  with  the  king,  he  wah  well 
acquainted  with  tlie  difierent  places  where  his  treasures 
were  hid  ;  he  dug  up  the  floor  of  the  king's  own  bed- 
room, and  found  there  two  chests  containing  in  specie 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  goldmohurs,  —  near- 
ly a  raiiiion  of  dollars, —  which  he  took,  and  vast 
sums  besides.  To  get  at  the  hidden  jewels  of  the 
women,  he  practised  a  nefarious  trick,  of  the  meanest 
kind.  He  ordered  that  the  king's  ladies  and  daughters 
should  come  and  pay  their  respects  to  him,  promising 
to  free  those  who  could  best  please  him  by  their  dress 
and  appearance.  The  innocent,  unthinking  women 
brought  out  their  jewels,  and  adorned  themselves  in 
their  richest  attire,  to  please  this  savage.  Gholam 
ordered  them  to  ho  conveyed  into  a  hall,  where  he  had 
provided  ordinary  dresses  for  them  :  tliese  dresses  he 
made  them  put  on,  by  the  assistance  of  eunuchs,  and 
taking  possession  of  their  rich  dresses  and  jewels,  sent 
the  women  hoin<;  to  lament  their  own  credulous  vanity, 
and  curse  his  treachery.  He  did  not  stop  here,  but 
insulted  the  princes  by  making  them  dance  and  sing. 
The  most  beautiful  of  the  king's  daughters,  Mobaruck 
ui  Moolk,  was  brouglit  to  the  tyrant,  but  she  stabbed 
herself,  rather  than  submit  her  person  to  him. 

Scindia,  the  Mahratta  chief,  soon  after  this,  came  to 
the  king's  assistance,  ostensibly,  but  h^  real  purpose 
was  to  make  the  remnant  of  the  Mogul  empire  hia 
prey.  Gholam  tied,  and  took  refuge  in  the  fort  of 
Agra,  a  large  city,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  ^outh 
of  Delhi.  Here  Scindia's  troops  besieged  him,  and 
he,  perceiving  that  he  must  betaken  if  he  tarried,  took 
advantage  of  a  dark  night,  stuffed  his  saddle  with  a 
large  stock  of  precious  stones,  and  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers fled  toward  Persia.  Unluckily  for  him,  tlie 
wretch  fell  from  his  horse  on  the  second  night  of  his 
flight :  by  this  means  a  party  of  horsemen,  which  had 
been  sent  in  pursuit,  came  up  with  him,  and  took  him 
prisoner.  He  was  brought  to  Scindia,  who,  after  ex- 
posing him  some  time  in  irons,  and  some  time  in  a  cage, 
ordered  his  ears,  his  nose,  his  hands,  and  his  feet  to 
be  cut  off,  and  his  eyes  taken  out,  in  which  state  he 
was  allowed  to  expire ! 

Scindia  seized  on  the  kingdom  he  came  to  protect 
and  all  that  was  left  to  Shah  Allum,  the  nominal  em 
peror,  was  the  city  of  Delhi,  with  a  small  district 
around  it,  where,  deprived  even  of  sight,  lie  remained 
an  empty  shadow  of  royalty.    In  ^he  early  part  of 
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'.he  present  ccntniy,  (A,  D.  1803,)  the  British  nation 
took  under  their  immediate  sovereignty  Agra  and  Delhi, 
pensioning  otF  the  king  of  Delhi,  the  last  representa- 
tive of  a  mighty  race.  Thus  terminated  the  empire 
of  the  Grand  Moguls  in  India;  though  the  name 
King  of  Delhi  is  still  given  to  the  lineal  descendant 
L'f  the  Grand  Mogul  —  a  pensioner  of  the  British 
(government —  who  resides  at  Delhi. 


CHAPTER  CCXVn. 

General  Views  —  Military  Affairs  — -Divisions 
—  Cities — Education  —  The  Household  and 
Domestic  Habits  of  the  Grand  Mogul  — 
The  Seraglio —  The  Painting  Gallery  — 
Pvhlir  J-^iv:hfs  of  Animals —  Machines  — 
Pensions  —  Festivals —  Marriages — Hunt- 
ing and  Hawking  — •  Fairs  —  Weighing  the 
King. 

The  Mogul  empire,  in  1725,  included  all  of  India 
from  Afghanistan,  or  Candahar,  Bcloochistan,  and 
Bindh,  to  Assam  and  Arakan,  and  from  Badakshan, 
Siapouch,  Tliibet,  and  Nepaul,  to  the  ocean,  except 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  the  triangular  territory  south 
3f  the  Gavery.  l*'rom  Cabal,  the  chief  town  in  the 
extreme  north-west,  to  Pondichorry,  in  the  south-cast, 
the  distance  is  nearly  eighteen  hundred  miles,  or  as  far 
as  from  Bangor,  in  Maine,  to  the  capital  of  Texas,  Its 
width  from  nortli-east  to  south-west  varied  from  seven 
hundred  to  fourteen  hundred  miles  ;  ,in  all  about  one 
million  square  miles,  with  from  eighty  to  ninety  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants.  Aurungzebe's  treasury  was  sup- 
posed to  equal  four  or  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
The  regular  annual  revenue  of  Acbav,  from  twelve 
lifieenths  of  the  empire,  was  about  ninety  millions 
of  Sicca  rupees,  or  forty-five  to  fifty  millions  of 
dollarr^. 

The  military  establishment  was  under  fixed  and 
regular  pay,  and  die  nicest  discipline  and  ref^ulations. 
It.  was  a  maxim  of  Acbar,  which  he  carried  ink)  cvny 
department  of  bis  concerns,  that  "  true  greatness  gives 
attention  to  the  minutitB  of  business,  as  well  as  to  cap- 
iial  aftitirs."  In  this,  and  some  other  things,  Napoleon 
,yeems  to  have  imitated  him.  The  militia,  or  Zemin- 
daiy  troops,  numbered,  says  the  "Mirror  of  Acbar," 
four  millions  four  hundred  thousand. 

Some  of  the  cavalry  had  their  horses  marked,  and 
a  description  taken  in  writing  of  the  persons  of  the 
men,  and  these  troopers  took  rank  of  the  others. 
Their  pay  was  from  seven  to  eleven  dollars  a  month. 
,  Cvei'v  ibing  that  regarded  the  horses,  their  feeding, 
tiassitication,  menage,  &c.,  was  minutely  regnlated. 
The  Moguls  had  a  body  of  fifty  thousand  of  these 
horsemen,  near  tlie  seat  of  government.    Tbe  ele- 
phants, of  which  there  were  seventeen  or  eighteen 
i   liundriid,  were  divided  also  into  seven  kinds,  and  the 
!   dctailfi  oi'rheir  feeding,  care,  the  pay  of  their  keepers, 
i'  &c.,  were  regulalcd  with  the  utmost  exactness.  The 
vearlv  allowance  to  each  elephant  was  from  three 
I   and  a  half  dollars  to  more  than  sixteen  and  a  half 
dollars. 

The  officers  were  commanders  of  ten,  and  so  up  to 
ten  thousand;  their  commands  increasing  by  hundreds 
from  four  Imndred  to  five  thousand,  below  that  by  fifties 
and  twenty-fives,  and  below  ninety,  by  tens.  Many  of 
t'lR  commanders  of  above  five  thousand  men  were  liio 


king's  sons.  There  were  sixty-six  of  ihese  bodies  of 
five  thousand.  The  captains  of  one  hundred  were  of 
eleven  ranks,  and  paid  accordingly,  from  five  humlred 
to  seven  hundred  rupees,  or  about  two  hundred  and  fi/iy 
to  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month.  Every 
commander  had,  also,  half  as  many  infantry  as  cav- 
alry :  of  the  infantry  one  fourth  were  iundookchean, 
that  is,  "  matchlock -men,"  the  rest  archers,  except  a 
few  who  were  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  water-carriers, 
and  pioneers  "''"^ '-noper  supplied  his  own  horse  on 
entering  tiie  service ;  afterward,  in  case  of  accident, 
the  government  supplied  it,  and  took  half  its  value 
out  of  tlie  pay  by  quarterly  stoppages.  This  may 
suffice  as  a  specimen  of  these  curious  and  nnnute 
regulations  recorded  in  the  "  Mirror  of  Acbar,"  already 
mentioned.  The  whole  army  was  divided  into  twelve 
divisions  :  each  division  did  a  year's  duty  in  rotation. 

A  body  of  t-\velve'  thousand  hundookcheav^  was 
always  employed  about  the  royal  person.  A  thou- 
sand porters  guarded  the  palace,  who  were  paid 
from  two  dollars  and  three  quarters  to  seven  dollars 
and  a  half  per  month.  Another  thousand  guarded 
its  environs.  Several  thousand  bearers,  some  of 
whom  could  carry  enormous  weights,  did  service  at  the 
palace.  Another  thousand  men  wei-e  employed  as 
spies,  couriers,  and  errand  men,  and  also  in  nice  and 
ditficult  undertakings.  Besides  all  these,  were  the 
gladiators,  performers  of  feats,  wrestlers,  and  the 
slaves.  As  Acbar  "  did  not  approve  of  giving  these 
unfortunate  men  the  opprobrious  name  of  slaves," 
they  were  called  "  ilepcndants."  They  were  of  five 
kinds  —  infidels  taken  in  battle,  and  bought  and  sold  as 
common  slaves;  those  who  of  themselves  submitted 
to  bondage  ;  children  born  of  slaves  ;  thieves,  become 
the  slaves  of  the  owners  of  the  goods  they  had  stolen; 
and  fifthly,  persons  sold  for  the  price  of  blood  —  that 
is,  for  homicide. 

The  daily  pay  of  these  was  from  one  and'  a 
quarter  cents  to  fifty  cents.  They  were  formed  into 
divisions,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  skilful  persons, 
to  be  instructed  in  various  arts  and  occupations. 
"  [lis  majesty,"  adds  the  "Mirror,"  "  out  of  his  hu- 
manity and  discernment,  promotes  these  and  other 
inferior  classes  of  people,  according  to  their  merits  ; 
so  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  a  foot  soldier  raised 
to  the  dignity  of  an  omrah  of  the  empire." 

It  is  said  that  the  emperor  had  a  body-guard  of 
Arab  women,  who  were  extremely  well  disciplined,  and 
never  quitted  the  seraglio  :  amongst  them  were  estab- 
lished all  the  different  degrees  of  rank  which  obtained 
among  the  men.  Besides  the  army  at  Delhi,  there 
was  always  a  very  considerable  one  at  Agra,  the  other 
capital.  Exclusive  of  these,  the  smallest  village  had' 
two  horse  and  six  foot  soldiers,  who  acted  as  the  police, 
or  spies  of  government,  and  sent  an  account  of  what- 
ever was  transacted.  Every  town  had  a  garrison. 
In  a  word,  each  of  the  rajahs,  who  were  so  many  petty, 
chiefs,  or  feudatories  of  the  empire,  always,  in  latep 
times,  sup[)orted  a  numerous  body  of  troops  ready  to 
march.*    One  of  them  kept  on  foot,  in  the  eai'ly  pan 


*  The  military  force  wrs  thus  diatiibuted :  Bengal,  23,000 
cavalry  and  800,000  infantry;  Bahar,  11,000  and  450,000; 
AUahabad,  11,000  and  238,000;  Oude,  7,600  and  168,000  ; 
Agra,  30,000  a,nd  577,000  ;  Malwah,  2S  1,000  iuiil  68,000  ; 
Gu/.erat,  67,000  and  9,000;  Ajmcer,  86,000  anda47,000  ;  La- 
bore,  ,54.000  and  426,000;  Moultan,  14,000  and  166,000: 
Cdshmoi-c,  .■i,000  and  93,000.  These  are  not  all  the 
troopi.  —  Ac'ii'.rra. 
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of  the  last  cenlury,  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  cavalry 
and  two  hundred  thousand  iafantry.  The  emperor 
maintained  five  hundred  elephants :  his  arsenals  con- 
tained an  immense  quantity  of  ammunition. 

Acbar's  empire  was  divided  into  fifteen  soohahs,  or 
viceroy  allies,  with  each  its  soobahdar,  or  viceroy,  viz. ; 
Allahabad,  Agra,  Oude,.  Ajmeer,  Ahmedabad,  Bahar, 
Bengal,  Delhi,  Cabul,  Lahore,  Moultan,  Malwa,  Be- 
rur,  Khandees,  and  Ahmednngur.  The  first  twelve 
of  these  were  subdivided  into  one  hundred  and  five 
sircars^  or  provinces,  and  two  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  kitshahs,  townships,  or  counties. 


Remnins  of  iin  Ohseivaloiy  ;it  Df;Ilii. 

It  is  said  there  are  more  than  a  score  of  cities,  in 
Hmdostan,  which  bear,^in  their  decay,  the  evidence 
1  that  they  were  once  royal  capitats,  Delhi,  one  of 
the  capitals  of  the  Grand  Moguls,  was  formed  of 
tlic  old  city  with  its  walls,  the  new  city  at  a  short  dis- 
1  (ance,  and  the  space  between,  enclosed  by  two  walls. 
Here,  in  Tamerlane's  time,  was  the  splendid  "  Palace 
of  the  thousand  columns,"  built  by  a  famous  Indian 
king.  But  the  present  Delhi  is  at  another  place,  and 
was  founded  by  Acbar,  whose  structures  are  noticed 
in  our  history  of  Hindostan.  It  once  extcudnd  iwniitv 
miles,  and  a  French  writer,  in  the  last  cenliuy,  estima- 
ted i*s  inhabitants  at  one  million  seven  iiundred  thou- 
sand. The  imperial  palace  is  of  red  granite,  of 
lastefal  archilecturo,  one  thousand  yards  long  by  six 
hundred  broad,  and  cost  more  ihun  five  millions  of 
dollars.  The  slablcs  will  liold  leu  thousand  horses. 
There  are  besides  many  relics  of  ancient  grandeur. 

Agra  was  made  the  seat  of  ihe  empire  by  Acbar, 
and  a  most  magnificent  city.  He  here  built  his  pal- 
ace, a  "  fort  of  red  stone,  the  iike  of  which  no  traveller 
has  ever  beheld."  "  It  contains  above  five  hundred 
stone  buildings,  of  surprising  construction,  in  the  Ben- 
gal, Guzerat,  and  other  styles  ;  and  the  artificers  have 
decorated  them  with  beautiful  paintings.  At  the  east- 
ern gate  are  carved,  in  stone,  two  elephants,  with  their 
riders,  of  exquisite  workmanship."  This  fortified  pal- 
ace is  still  to  be  seen,  cxleuding  in  a  crescent  shape 
along  the  river  side.  On  the  o|)positc  bank  were  the 
four  gardens —a  monument  of  Humaioon''s  magnifi- 
cence. At  Agra  also  is  the  mosque  of  Acbar,  said  to 
be  more  splendid  than  that  of  Solvmau  at  Gonslantino- 
plo  ;  also  the  mosque  of  Aurnngzebo,  with  its  hundred 
columns  ;  bcsidesother  inonumcnis  of  former  greatness. 

The  following  were  Acbar's  "  regulations  for  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools.  The  boys  are- first  taught  to 
read  the  letters  of  the  Persian  alphabet  S(,parately, 


with  the  difiercnt  accents,  or  marks  of  pronunciation 
and  his  majesty  has  ordered  that  as  soon  as  they  have 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  alphabet,  which  is  gener 
ally  acquired  in  two  days,  thoy  shall  be  exercised  in 
combinations  of  two  letters ;  and  after  they  have  learnl 
those  for  a  week,  there  is  given  to  them  a  short  lin< 
of  prose  or  verse,  containing  a  religious  or  moral  sent 
ment,  wherein  those  combinations  continually  occu. 
They  must  strive  to  read  this  themselves,  with  a  Htlle 
occasional  assistance  from  the  teacher. 

For  some  days  the  Piaster  proceeds  with  teaching 
a  new  hemistich  or  distich  ;  and  In  a  very  short  time 
the  boys  learn  to  read  witli  fluency.  The  teacher 
gives  the  young  scholar  four  exercises  dally,  viz.  :  the 
alphabet,  the  combinations,  a  new  hemistich  or  distich, 
and  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  read  before.  By  this 
method,  what  used  to  take  up  yRars  is  now  accomplished 
in  a  few  months,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one. 

"The  sciences  are  taught  in  the  following  order: 
morality,  arithmetic,  accounts,  agriculture,  geometry, 
longlmetry,  astronomy,  geomancy,  economics,  the  art 
of  government,  physic,  logic,  natural  philosophy,  ab- 
stract mathematics,  divinity,  and  history.  Every 
individual  is  educated  according  to  his  circumstancea 
or  particular  views  of  '  life.  From-  these  regulations, 
the  schools,  adds  Abul  Fazil,  have  obtained  a  new 
form,  and  the  colleges  are  become  the  lights  and 
ornaments  of  the  empire." 

A.  great  number  of  religions  prevailed  in  the  empire 
of  the  Grand  Moguls,  the  chief  of  whicli  were  the  1 
Bralmiinic  and  Buddhist,  described  in  tlie  history  of  ! 
Hindostan  and  Thibet ;    the  Mahometan,  describco  | 
under  Arabia  ;  and  the  Parsee,  or  Gheber,  described  ! 
under  the  histoiy  of   Persia.    Supernatural  power= 
were  claimed  for  the  emperor  Acbar,  who  was  in  real- 
ity a  man  of  profound  intelligence,  and  liberal  in  his 
religious  views,  as  may  be  seen  in  our  history  of  Hin- 
dostan. 

The  most  compendious  method  of  conveying  an  idea 
of  the  complicated  domestic  machinery  of  the  vas: 
establishment  of  the  Mogul  court,  is  to  enumerate  the 
heads  under  which  the  "  Mirror  of  Acbar "  records 
the  various  regulations  he  adopted.  Here  minute 
directions  are  found  written  for  the  household,  roya' 
treasuries,  jewel  office,  mint,  coins,  seraglio,  e(iui]>ages  } 
for  journeys,  encampnienls  of  the  army,  illuminations, 
ensigns  of  royalty,  royal  seals,  water  coolers,  kitchen, 
lent  davs,  prices  of  provisions,  printing,  perfume  ofiice, 
flowers,  wardrobe,  shawls ;  prices  of  manufactures ; 
library  and  calligraphic  rooms,  painting  gallery  ;  ar- 
mory, weapons  and  armor  —  of  which  some  eighty 
different  kinds  are  enumerated  —  artillery,  firearms  and 
their  manufacture;  elephant  stables  and  their  attend- 
ance, one  hundred  and  one  elephants  for  his  majesty's 
riding,  horse  stables,  horse  bazaars,  camel  stables,  ox 
stables,  mules ;  manner  in  which  his  majesty  spends 
his  time,  times  of  admission  to  the  royal  presence 
forms  of  salutation;  spiritual  guidance,  including  mir- 
acles—  .such  as  breathing  on  persons,  to  cure  them, 
and  into  cups  of  water,  to  endow  them  with  virtue,  &c. ; 
religious  discipline  ;  musters,  that  of  elephants  on  Sat- 
urday, when  they  were  most  minutely  examined;  that 
of  horses,  on  Siuiday  ;  of  camels,  mules,  and  oxen,  on 
Monday;  of  soldiers,  on  Tuesday  ;  the  meeting  of  the 
councit,  on  Wednesday  ;  public  administration  of  jus 
tice,  on  Thursday ;  relaxation  in  the  harem,  on  Friday 
damage  to  animals,  regulations  for  the  public  fights  of 
animals,  regulations,  for  buildings. 
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Among  other  tilings  are  also  the  regulations  of  festi- 
vals, aims,  weighing  the  royal  person,  holidays,  mar- 
riages, hunting,  hawking,  games,  tribute  and  taxes, 
division  of  lands,  revenues,  collections,  settlements; 
also  instructions  to  the  viceroy,  to  the  commissioners 
for  pronounr'ng  sentence,  to  the  judges,  the  chief  of 
police,  the  collectors  of  revenues,  the  registrars  and 
the  treasurers.  The  scope  of  this  History  affords  room 
for  a  particular  notice  of  but  a  few  of  these  matters. 

The  seraglio  was  an  enclosure  of  such  immense 
extent  as  to  contain  a  separate  roam  for  ovory  one  of 
Iho  women,  whoso  number  exceeded  five  thousand. 
They  were  divided  into  companies,  and  a  proper 
employment  assigned  to  each  ind.vidual.  Over  each 
of  those  companio-^  a  woman  was  ap[)oiiiled  as  duenna, 
and  one  was  selected  for  tiio  command  of  ihe  whole,  ihat 
the  affi^irs  of  tlie  li^frem  might  be  conducted  with  the 
same  regularity  and  good  government  as  the  other 
departments  of  the  s!ate. 

Every  lady  received  a  salary  equal  to  her  merit  — 
from  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  to  one  thousand 
and  twenty-eight  rupees  per  month.  At  the  grand  gate 
was  an  officer  to  take  account  of  the  receipts  and 
ijxpenditures  of  the  harem,  in  money  and  goods. 
When  any  lady  wanted  any  thing,  she  applied  Jo 
"the  treasurer  of  the  harem ;  and  he,  regulating  the 
requisition  according  to  the  stipend  of  the  lady,  sent  a 
memorandum  to  tlie  officer  at  the  gate,  who  transmitted 
it  to  the  treasurer  of  the  king's  palace,  who  paid  the 
money. 

The  inside  of  the  harem  was  guarded  by  women, 
and  about  the  gate  of  the  royal  apartments  were 
placed  the  most  confidential.  Immediately  on  the  out- 
side of  the  gate,  watched  the  eunuchs  of  the  harem, 
and  at  a  proper  distance  were  stationed  the  rajpoots, 
beyond  whom  were  the  porters  of  the  gates,  and,  on  the 
outside  of  the  enclosure,  the  omrahs ;  the  "  detached  " 
and  other  troops  mounted  giiard  according  to  their 
rank.  If  the  beguins,  or  wives  of  the  omrahs,  or  other 
women  of  fashion,  wished  to  pay  their  compliments, 
they  notified  it  outside,  and  their  request  was  sent  in, 
in  writing,  to  the  oflicers  of  the  palace,  after  which 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  harem  :  some  had 
leave  to  make  a  visit  of  a  month. 

The  monarch  collected,  in  a  kind  of  painting  gal- 
lery, a  number  of  artists,  who  might  vio  with  each 
oilier  in  their  productions.  Every  week  the  superin- 
tendents brought  to  his  majesty  the  performance  of 
each  artist;  and,  in  proportion  to  their  merits,  they 
were  honored  with  premiums,  and  their  salaries 
increased.  A  list  of  eighteen  eminent  artists  is  given 
in  the  "  Mirror."  Much  attention  was  paid  to  the  illu- 
mination of  manuscripts  —  which  was  brought  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection  —  and  also  to  the  edges  and  bind- 
ing. By  command  of  the  emperor,  portraits  were 
made  of  all  the  principal  officers  of  the  court,  which, 
being  bound  up  together,  formed  a  thick  volume, 
"  wherein  the  past  are  kept  in  lively  remembrance, 
and  the  present  are  insured  immortality.'" 

Public  spectacles  were  encouraged  as  a  means  of 
bringing  together  people  of  all  ranks,  who,  by  partak- 
ing in  tno  general  diversion,  may  become  acquainted, 
and  enter  into  friendship  and  good  fellowship  with 
each  other."  In  the  public  fights  of  animals,  deer 
were  pitted  against  each  other;  they  were  classified, 
registered,  and  their  qualities  hett-^d  on.  Buffaloes, 
bulls,  ran.^,  goats,  aiid  cocks  were  ilso  pitted.  The 
fights  came  off  at  night,  on  the  fou,  teenth  day  of  the 


moon,  in  the  front  of  the  palace.  The  deer  were 
regularly  trained,  and  wild  ones  constantly  added  to 
the  herds. 

The  emperor  was  the  inventor  of  several  usefu 
machines;  of  one  for  polishing  muskets;  of  a  carl 
containing  a  corn-mill,  which  was  worked  by  the  motion 
of  the  carriage;  of  a  carriage  with  several  apart- 
ments and  a  hot  bath,  all  drawn  by  a  single  elephant, 
extremely  useful  and  refreshing  on  a  journey ;  also 
several  hydraulic  machines,  spmo  of  which  were  so 
a  Ijiisted  that  a  single  ox  would  at  once  draw  water  out 
of  two  wells,  and  at  the  same  time  turn  a  millstone. 

Pensions  were  given,  in  money  and  land,  for  subsist- 
ence, to  the  learned  and  tlieir  scliolars  ;  to  those  who 
had  retired  from  the  world  ;  to  (lie  needy  who  were 
not  able  to  hrlj)  ihoraselves  ;  also  lo  the  descendants 
of  great  families  fallen  into  decay,  w!io,  from  false 
shame,  did  not  follow  any  occupation  for  support. 

The  ancient  festivals  were  rejected,  or  continued 
as  the  king  directed.  After  establishing  a  festival, 
he  endeavored  to  make  it  of  the  greatest  possible  use, 
embracing  every  occasion  of  distributing  largesses. 
With  this  view,  he  adopted  the  ancient  Persian  festivals 
of  Giamschid  and  others,  which  were  used  as  the  means 
uf  bestowing  donations.  There  was  the  new  year  fes- 
tival, on  the  first  of  March,  for  nineteen  days,  during 
v/hich  immense  sums  of  money  and  valuable  articles 
wore  distributed  ;  the  ketile-drum  was  beat  every 
three  hours,  accompanied  by  musical  instruments. 
For  three  successive  nights  there  were  illuminations  and 
fireworks.    There  was  also  a  festival  for  each  month. 

The  merchants'  wives  held  fairs  on  the  ninth  day 
after  tlie  festivals,  and  here  the  women  of  quality  pur- 
chased. The  monarch  attended  these  fairs  in  disguise. 
Afterwards,  there  were  fairs  for  the  men.  These  the  i 
king  attended,  and  any  one  might  then  have  free 
access  to  him,  and  the  wronged  receive  justice. 

There  was  a  curious  custom  of  weighing  the  king 
twice  a  year  —  once  on  his  birthday,  against  various 
articles,  twelve  times;  and  these  were  then  given 
away.  The  princes  were  also  weighed  on  their  birth- 
days, and  the  things  m  the  opposite  balance  distrib- 
uted. Birds  "ivere  let  fly  on  these  occasions,  and 
animals  were  given  away,  the  number  corresponding 
to  the  years  of  the  prince. 

In  marriages,  the  emperor  made  the  consent  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  equally  neeessaiy  with  that  of 
their  parents.  He  disapproved  of  the  marriage  of  par- 
ties of  different  seels  in  religion,  or  of  ill-assorted 
dispositions;  he  hwd  it  sinful  that  mere  children 
should  marry, —  as  is  sometimes  the  custom  in  the 
EasI,  —  because  it  would  make  discord;  that  pe^sons 
of  near  affinity  should  intermarry,  and  that  excessive 
marriage  gifts  or  settlements  should  be  made.  He  also 
disapproved  of  polygamy.  The  customs  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  marriage  varied  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 

The  Hindoos  had  several  games  of  ball,  at  which 
the  emperor  was  veiy  expei'f,  especially  in  those 
which  were  played  on  horseback.  Other  games,  and 
among  them  cards,  are  enumerated,  as  in  use. 

In  the  hunting  ex(ieditions,  the  "detached"  soldiery 
surrounded  the  spot  that  contained  the  game  ;  at  th'? 
distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  this  was  the  sta- 
tion of  the  kour,or  Uing's  suite,  and  beyond  that  wcr.i 
the  omrah,  or  commander-in-chief,  and  others  of 
rank;  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  the  guards  Ii; 
the  enclosure  that  contained  the  game  some  principa. 
omrahs  and  servants  moved  about  gently  in  quest 
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sport,  and  when  they  discovered  any,  pointed  it  out  to 
his  majesty.  Sometimes  the  lion  was  caught  in  a  trap 
baited  with  a  kid,  for  wliich  he  entered  it,  and 
the  door  was  made  to  shut  upon  him.  Sometimes 
straw  was  made  sticliy  with  some  glutinous  substance, 
and  a  sheep  fastened  near,  in  coming  to  get  whicli  the 
lion's  claws  became  entangled,  and  he  was  rendered 
harmless,  and  taken.  Sometimes  a  man  was  mounted 
on  a  large  bufTalo,  and  caused  him  to  toss  the  lion 
till  he  was  killed. 

Several  instances  are  enumerated  of  Acbar's  killing 
lions,  in  hunting,  with  his  own  hand.  The  mode 
of  hunting  elephants  was  very  curious.  Leopards 
were  taken  in  a  pitfall,  with  a  spring-door.  They 
were  tamed  and  trained  to  hunt.  Acbar  had  one  which 
used  to  follow  him  about,  without  collar  or  chain,  like 
a  dog.  A  thousand  hunting  leopards  accompanied  the 
emperor  to  the  chase,  each  with  its  attendant.  Some 
were  carried  to  the  field  on  horses  or  mules,  others  on 
•jarriages  or  in  palanquins.  Sometimes  they  showed 
the  leopard  the  game,  and  he  crept  along  from  his  con- 


cealment, and  cr  .ght  it.  Sometimes  he  was  put  in 
a  covert,  or  behind  a  screen,  and  the  deer  frightened 
toward  him,  when  he  sprang  out,  and  seized  il. 
Dogs  were  also  used,  and  deer  taught  to  hunt  deer,  by 
putting  a  slip-noose  on  the  horns  of  a  tame  animal,  by 
which  the  wild  one  was  entangled. 

Sometimes  four  hundred  people  hunted  together; 
oxen  were  taught  to  act  as  stalking-horses,  and 
moved  so  as  to  conceal  the  hunters,  till  the  deer  were 
come  up  whh.  In  hunting  the  wild  bufTalo,  the  tame 
female  was  used  as  a  decoy  ;  sometimes  the  buffaloes 
were  driven  ft'om  tlie  water  into  snares,  on  the  bank. 
Six  kinds  of  hawks  were  used  in  hunting.  The  fal- 
coners were  generally  from  Cashmere. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  remarked,  in  closing 
this  notice  of  the  empire  of  the  Grand  Moguls,  thai 
Hindostan  seems  never  to  have  been  happier  than 
under  the  vigorous  but  weil-meaning,  orderly,  and 
generally  benign,  administrations  of  Acbar  and  An 
rungzebe. 


CHAPTER  CCXVIII. 

Geographical  Survey  —  Divisions  —  Charao- 
ter  —  Country^  ^o. 

The  secluded  country  of  Thibet  is  the  Switzerland 
of  Asia  —  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  compara- 
tive size  of  Asia  and  Europe.  Her  Alps  are  the 
mighty  Himmaleh  on  the  south,  the  Belur  and  Mus- 
tag  on  the  north-west,  and  the  Kuenlun  on  the  north. 

The  passes  of  the  Himmaleh  are  guarded  by  the 
Chinese  and  the  obstacles  of  nature.  It  is  difficult  to 
breathe  the  rarefied  air  of  these  terrific  heights.  No 
army  could  penetrate  into  the  country,  without  expo- 
sure to  destruction,  even  before  meeting  an  enemy. 
The  only  beast  of  burden  in  these  regiotis  is  the  sheep, 
which  clambers  where  no  other  anlma]  liian  the  goat 
can  find  a  footing.  The  adventurous  traveller  must 
stop,  every  few  steps,  to  take  breath  ;  blood  often  starts 
from  his  mouth,  eyes,  and  nose,  and  the  pain  some- 
times amounts  to  agony. 

"  On  reaching  the  highest  point,"  says  a  traveller 
over  one  of  these  passes,  "  the  country  looked  like 
Lanarkshire,  in  Scotland,  and,  had  there  been  heather 
instead  of  stone  and  brown  grass,  it  would  have 
resembled  a  Highland  moor.  The  view,  more  ex- 
tensive than  beautiful,  was  cloudless.  Eight  in  front 
stretched  a  dr^ry  plain,  shrubless,  treeless,  and  house- 
less, terminated,  along  its  Whole  northern  side,  at  about 
twenty  miles  off,  by  a  low  range  of  rounded  brown 
hills,  utterly  without  tree  or  jutting  rock,  but  very  much 
broken  into  ravines  and  perpendicular  faces.  Trav- 
ellers were  passing  over  the  plain,  to  and  from  the 
pass,  with  loaded  sheep  ;  but  no  cattle  were  visible  at 
pasture."  Such  is  the  scene  presented  in  looking  over 
this  mountain  wall  from  the  Niti  pass,  leading  to  Boo- 
tan,  and  inaccessible,  by  reason  of  cold  and  snow, 
during  eight  months  of  the  year.  Of  the  north- 
eastern extremity,  European  travellers  have  caught 
some  faint  glimpses;  but,  on  the  whole,  these  regioi^ 
ire  almost  unknown  to  Europeans. 


The  Chinese  government  divides  Thibet  into  five 
provinces,  viz.,  Kara,  on  the  east,  which  contains  the 
sources  of  the  Irawaddy  and  Camhodjia,  and  lies  south 
of  the  Koko-nor  Mongols  ;  OueA,  containing  Itassa. 
the  residence  of  the  grand  lama,  and  the  spiritual 
capital  of  Tartary,  bounded  south  by  the  Sanpoo,  or 
Burrampooter;  Tksa?ig,  having  Nepaui  and  pait  of 
Assam  on  the  south,  and  the  Khor  Katchi  Mongols 
on  the  north ;  Ngari,  with  the  commercial  emporium 
of  Ladak  for  its  capital,  and  the  Punjaub,  west;  and 
Balti,  a  triangular  province,  with  Cashmere  and  Ca- 
bul,  south-west,  Nanloo  north-east,  and  Ngari  south- 
cast, 

Thibet  has  many  lakes,  some  of  considerable  size, 
to  several  of  which  Hindoo  pilgrims  resort,  as  to  the 
holiest  spots  of  earth.  Lake  Palti  is  a  kind  of  ditch, 
five  miles  broad,  surrounding  an  Island  two  miles  in 
diameter.  The  largest  lake,  Terkiri,  is  seventy  by 
twenty-five  miles  ;  it  is  in  the  north-east  corner  of 
Ouci.  Some  sixteen  kinds  of  quadrupeds  are  found 
wild,  among  which  are  the  musk-deer,  three  kinds  of 
jerboas,  two  species  of  fox,  the  hare,  yak,  ox,  a[id  the 
argali  sheep.  The  beautiful  fur,  beneath  tlie  long 
hair  of  the  Thibet  goal,  the  smallest  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  goat  species,  furnishes  the  material  for  the 
famous  Cashmere  shawls.  The  tail  of  the  yak,  a 
flowing  mass  of  glossy,  waving  hair,  is  a  considerable 
article  of  trade,  of  very  ancient  use  as  a  bmsh  for 
dispersing  insects,  and  is  oAen  represented  as  a  royal 
emblem  on  Persian  and  Egj^ptian  monuments.  Gold 
is  found  nearly  pure,  in  the  form  of  dust,  and  some- 
times in  pieces  of  large  size.  Copper,  lead,  cinnabar 
and  borax,  are  also  part  of  the  resources  of  this  prim 
itive  country,  which,  notwithstanding  serious  obstacles, 
carries  on  considerable  commerce  with  Hindostan, 
China,  and  Russia.  Crude  borax,  gold,  shawl-wool, 
and  sheep-skins,  are  exchanged  for  woollens,  cottons, 
silks,  tobacco,  spices,  toys,  tea,  and  porcelain. 

According  lo  official  Chinese  geography,  the  whole 
of  Thibet  contains  sixteen  towns.    Lassa,  the  capital 
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ihe  Rome  of  Central  Asia,  is  in  a  large  plain,  in 
Ouei:  it  is  a  small  ci'Vi  but  its  houses  are  of  stone, 
and  are  very  spacious  and  lofty.  It  is  inhabited 
chiefly  bj  merchants  and  artisais.  In  the  surround- 
ing plain  are  twenty-two  temples,  all  richly  adorned  ; 
and  seven  miles  cast  of  the  capital  is  the  "holy  moun- 
tain," or  Poot^la,  the  "  Vatican  "  of  the  Grand  Lama. 
His  temple-palace  is  said  to  be  three  hundred  and 
sisty-seven  feet  high,  to  contain  ten  thousand  apart- 
ments, filled  with  images  in  gold  and  silver,  and  to 
have  its  roof  richly  gilded.  Its  exterior  is  decorated 
with  numberless  pyramids  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
state  apartments  are  at  the  top  of  the  edifice,  which  is 
seven  stories  high. 

Numerous  priests  and  monks  arc  maintamed  at  the 
expense  of  govoriiment,  and  by  presents  which  they 
receive.  The  Chinese  have  their  militaiy  commander 
and  civil  governor  at  Lassa.  The  villages  and  mon- 
asteries, it  may  here  be  remarked,  are  generally  situated 
about  half  way  up  the  insulated  rocks  which  diversify 
the  table  plain  of  Thibet  The  rock,  above  sheltere 
from  the  cold  blasts ;  that  below  offeis  channels  to 
cai-ry  off  the  melted  snow,  while  in  the  heart  of  the 
rock  are  excavated  granaries  and  magazines. 

Gertope  is  tlio  cliief  market  of  the  shawl-wool  ;  it  is 
rather  a  camp  Hiaii  a  lown,  conslsdng  merely  of  black 
tents  made  of  blankets  fastened  to  slakes  by  ropes  of 
hair,  and  adorned  at  the  tops  with  flags  formed  of 
shreds  of  colored  silk  and  cloth.  It  is  in  the  midst  of 
a  vast  plain,  scatlered  idjout  upon  which  may  be  con- 
tiiuially  seen  some  Ibrlv  ihousand  sheep,  goats,  and 
yaks.  Ladak  is  the  seat  of  a  considerable  trade,  bcung 
the  place  of  transit  for  tlic  caravans  ^^■hich  traverse 
both  sides  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus,  from  Thibet,  Hin- 
dostan,  and  Cabul.  The  people  of  this  region  held 
themselves  mdependent  of  China,  till  she  assigned  it  to 
the  Grand  Lama,  out  of  respect  to  whom  they  abstain 
from  the  marauding  habits  which  they  previously  prac- 
tised, but  require  tliat  all  the  shawl-wool  exported  to 
Cashmere  shall  pass  by  the  Ladak  route. 

The  Thibetans  are  of  a  mild  temper  and  frank  man- 
ners :  the  men  are  stout,  and  have  something  of  the 
Mongol  aspect :  tiie  complexion  of  the  women  is  brown, 
enlivened  by  a  mixture  of  fresh  red.  Their  amuso- 
menls  are  chledy  chess,  which  they  thoroughly  under- 
stand, and  the  pageantries  of  a  splendid  worship. 
Polygamy  of  a  singular  kind  exists  ;  all  tlie  brothers  of 
a  family  having  the  same  wife,  chosen  by  the  eldest. 
Marriages  are  not  solemiii'/ed  by  the  priests,  nor  are 
dicy  attended  with  much  ceremony  :  if  the  lover's  pro- 
posals are  approved  by  the  parents  of  the  female,  they 
proceed  v/ith  their  daughter  to  tlie  house  of  their 
intended  son-in-law —  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
the  parties  forming  the  marriage  train.  Three  days 
are  passed  in  the  amusements  of  dancing  and  music, 
and  when  these  have  elapsed  the  marriage  is  consid- 
ered as  concluded. 

The  Tliibetans  are  temperate,  ana  even  abstemious : 
their  chief  beverage  is  the  tea-porridge  of  Tarlaiy,  a 
kind  of  pap  ot  flour,  salt,  butter,  and  tea  leaves.  An 
old  traveller  says  that  they  have  substituted  die 
drinking  out  of  !he  skulls  of  their  masters  for  their 
ancient  and  abominable  custom  of  eating  their  relalives 
who  died  of  old  age;  bui  this  needs  contirmatlon. 
The  national  dress  is  of  tliick  woollen  cloth,  and  pre- 
pared sheep-skins,  with  the  fleece  turned  inwards  :  tlie 
religious  orders  wear  a  vest  of  \^  ao'.!cu  wiih  i  cd  sleeves, 
R  large  mantle  resembling  a  plaid,  with  a  kilt  and  a 


pair  of  iiuge  boots  :  silks  and  furs  arc  worn  by  the  rich, 
A  fine  white  silken  scarf  is  an  invariable  present  on 
occasions  of  ceremony,  accompanied  by  a  complimen- 
tary letter.    The  ordinary  buildings  are  veiy  rude,  and  \ 
quite  unomamented,  consisling  of  rough  stones  witli  \ 
out  cement;  but  the  religious  edifices,  uniting  palace  ( 
temple,  and  monasteiy,  display  extraordinary  splendor 


CIIAPTEK  CCXIX. 

3000  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1849. 

History    of    Thibet  —  Early    Thibetmts  ~ 
Wars  —  Empire  —  Conquest  by  China. 

Thirty  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  wiien  thf.  i 
first  Chinese  colonies  descended  from  the  Kuenlun 
Mountains,  which  separate  Thibet  from  Tartaiy,  the} 
found  the  Sanmiao.,  a  Thibetan  people,  inhabiting  the 
banks  of  the  Liang  River,  which  runs  through  the  prov- 
ince of  Hoo  kooang  into  Lake  Toong  ting,  in  Central 
China.  Even  in  times  of  a  still  higher  antiquity,  Thi- 
betan communities  seem  to  have  occupied  the  westen  | 
part  of  China  as  far  south  as  the  Nan  ling  Mountains  j 
and  as  far  east  as  the  pi'ovlnce  of  Honan.  The  Sanmlac 
were  driven  by  Ihe  above-mentioned  Chinese  colonies 
Into  the  mountains  around  Lake  Kokonor,  west  of  Ihe 
provinces  of  (-liensi  and  Szutchooan.  Indeed,  they 
long  occupied  the  west  part  of  the  former  province, 
which  was  not  brought  under  the  Chinese  dominion  fill 
the  second  century  B.  C. 

The  descendants  of  the  Sanmiao  received  the  name 
of  Kiang  from  the  Chinese  —  a  name  they  afterwards 
applied  to  the  whole  Thibetan  race.  They  led  a 
nomadic  life,  and  had  numerous  flocks ;  they  also  cul- 
tivated portions  of  land,  but  the  produce  was  not  con 
siderable.  Their  manners  and  customs  were  the  same 
as  those  of  the  barbarians  of  the  north ;  they  lived  in 
complete  anarchy,  and  knew  no  other  law  or  right  than 
that  of  the  strongest.  Hence  their  country  bore  the 
name,  among  Ihe  Chinese,  of  Land  of  Demons,  oi 
W ■istern  Barbarians. 

Like  all  the  rest  of  the  Thibetans,  the  Kifuig  pre- 
tended to  be  descended  from  a  large  species  of  ape, 
and  the  people  of  the  country  still  glory  in  this  origin, 
and  boast  of  being  the  most  ancient  of  the  human  race. 
Middle  Thibet  is  slill  called  Ape  Land,  and  a  writer 
who  lived  long  among  the  Mongols  declares  that  the 
features  of  the  Thibetans  much  resemble  those  of  the 
ape,  especially  the  countenances  of  the  old  men,  sent 
as  religious  missionaries,  who  traverse  Mongolia  in 
every  dii-ection.  These  vaunt  their  apish  parentage, 
and  are  quite  pleased  with  what  might  seem  the 
ugliness  of  their  faces. 

The  Kiang  were  often  at  war  with  China  during  the 
first  two  dynasties ;  but  when,  in  1135  B.  C,  Wouwang 
overthrew  the  Chang  dynasty,  their  chief  furnished 
him  auxiliaries.  Yet  for  more  than  a  centuiy  they 
sent  no  embassv  to  China,  although  vassals.  Hence, 
about  the  middle  of  slie  tenth  century,  the  emperor 
attacked  and  def'ealed  ihem  ;  since  which  time  they 
ceased  not  to  disquiet  the  frontier,  till  eifectually 
checked  or  driven  off,  about  250  B.  C. 

In  the  third  century  B.  C,  a  Thibetan  tribe,  called 
the  Yuetchi,  mingled  whh  a  blond  race  called  the 
Oosun,  both  leading  a  noinad  life,  and  rich  in  cattle 
inhabited  the  countiy  between  the  snowy  vidge  n'  ! 
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Nan  chan,  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Hoang-ho,  and 
(he  littio  river  Boolanger,  in  about  latitude  40".  These 
people  the  Hioong  noo  attacked  and  subjugated  in  201 
B.  C.,  and  again  in  165,  when  the  prince  of  the  Yue- 
tchi  was  slain,  and  his  antagonist  took  his  skull  and  had 
it  made  into  a  drinking-cup,  which  he  used  on  grand 
occasions. 

A  part  of  the  dispersed  Yuetchi  returned  to  the 
south  of  the  Nan  chan,  which  separated  their  primeval 

abode  from  Thibet,  driving  out  the  Kiang :  here  they 
received  the  name  of  Little  Yuetchi.  The  other  por- 
tion of  the  nation,  much  more  numerous,  and  called  the 
Great  Yuetchi,  escaped  toward  the  north-west,  and 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Hi,  which  runs  into  Lake 
Balkash.  It  expelled  fi'om  their  country  the  Szu,  who 
retired  into  Transoxiana,  where  they  attacked  the 
Greek  Bactrians,  and  destroyed  their  empire. 

After  having  sojourned  in  their  new  country  some 
years,  the  Yuetchi  were  joined  by  their  old  neighbora, 
the  Oosun,  who  had  escaped  into  the  Hi  country,  to 
avoid  the  vexations  of  the  Hioong  noo.  The  Oosun  then 
pushed  the  Yuetchi  to  the  westward,  and  forced  them 
to  cross  the  Jaxartes,  where  they  took  possession  of 
Transoxiana,  and  founded  a  powerful  empire,  which 
lasted  several  centuries.  To  the  west  it  was  coter- 
minous with  that  of  the  Asi  or  Parthians.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  Yuetchi  conquered  Cabul,  Canda- 
har,  and  all  the  countries  on  both  banks  of  the  Indus. 
The  ancients  knew  them  under  the  name  of  Indo- 
Scythian?. 

In  the  year  126  B.  C,  the  Chinese  sent  to  induce 
tiiem  to  attack,  on  the  west,  the  Hioong  noo —  irrecon- 
cilable en^iraies  of  the  Yuetchi ;  but  these  latter  pre- 
ferred the  conquest  of  the  fertile  provinces  of  Parthia 
and  Sinde.  A  chief  of  one  of  the  five  hordes  of  the 
nation,  having  put  to  death  the  chiefs  of  the  other 
hordes,  in  80  B.  C,  declared  himself  king  of  the 
nation,  and  obliged  it  to  adopt  the  name  of  his  own 
horde.  He  invaded  Parthia,  took  Cabul,  and  his  son 
ravaged  Sinde.  This  power  now  went  on  increasing. 
At  tiie  end  of  the  second  century  A.  D.,  its  capital 
was  situated  near  where  Khiva  now  is.  Six  hundred 
miles  eastward  was  its  other  capital.  Some  time 
after,  one  of  their  kings  again  invaded  Sinde  with  a 
large  army,  and  also  took  five  principalities  north  of 
Can  d  ah  a  r,* 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  Yuetchi  dc.ljned  through  the 
aggrandizement  of  the  Sassanides  of  Persia  on  one 
side,  and  of  the  Jcoo  jan  of  Tartary  on  the  other.  A 
portion  of  them  bad  spread  east  as  far  as  the  Altai  and 
Khotan,  and  bore  the  name  of  Ye-ta  These  be- 
came powerful,  about  A.  D.  400,,estended  themselves 
west,  and  had  their  principal  camp  south  of  the  Osus. 
In  their  capital,  (probably  Bamian,)  which  wbr  square, 
and  three  miles  in  circumference,  was  the  royp/  palace, 
and  many  Buddhist  temples,  richly  gilded. 

Their  manners  were  the  same  as  those  of  ttio  aii- 


*  The  Yuctelii  had  at  this  time  chariots  drawn  by  twr  o;" 
four  oxen.  About  430  A.  D.,  a  Yuetchi  merchant  cama 
to  the  court  of  the  emperor  of  China,  and  proposed  to  manu- 
facture glass  of  different  colors  —  an  article  hitherto  obtained 
from  the  west,  and  at  a  very  high  price.  Under  his  du-ection, 
the  proper  mineral  to  make  it  of  was  found  in  tlie  mountains, 
Hnd  the  merchant  suecoeilcd  in  making  very  hcautitul  colored 
glass.  The  emperor  employed  him  to  construct  of  thiw  sub- 
stance a  spacious  hall,  which  would  contain  a  hundred  persons. 
When  done,  it  was  so  magnificent  and  resplendent,  l^at  it 
might  have  been  deemed  the  work  of  gfenii.  IVom  liis  lime 
glaiis  ware  became  cheaper  in  China.  - 
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cient  Turks:  they  were  nomads,  and  followed,  with 
their  cattle,  the  course  of  rivers  and  meadows,  live 
under  felt  tents,  and  had  dilferent  encampments  foi 
summer  and  for  winter.  The  nation  was  fierce,  brave 
and  warlike.  It  subjugated  all  its  neighboring  com- 
munities east  of  the  Caspian,  and  in  Transoxiana,  and 
even  ruled  at  Khotan.  Between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  the  nation  sent  an  embassy  to  China.  Its 
language  differed  from  that  of  all  the  other  barbarians 
In  the  seventh  century,  the  Ye-ta  became  tributary  to 
the  Turks,  and  were  confined  to  Sogdiana. 

The  Thibetans  of  the  east  founded  several  obscure 
kingdoms,  generally  wresting  them  from  the  power  of 
China ;  all  of  these,  however,  fell  at  last  under  Chi- 
nese rule.  About  A.  D.  556,  during  serious  troubles 
in  China,  one  of  these  kings  became  quite  powerful, 
and  took  the  title  of  Dzun-2>hoo,  that  is,  "  born  of  the 
spirit  of  heaven,"  or  "  hero  chief."  The  ordinary  resi- 
dence of  this  ruler  was  on  the  stream  which  runs  near 
Lassa.  Though  they  had  small  towns,  the  people 
mostly  preferred  to  encamp  near  the  towns,  under 
felt  tents.  The  subject  tribes  on  their  frontier  were 
nomads. 

Their  ordinary  nourishment  was  milk,  beef,  mutton 
and  roasted  grains  :  they  never  ate  horses  or  asses 
Their  garments  were  made  of  tell  and  woollen  cloths 
which  they  manufactured  themselves.    When  an  in 
dividual  died,  horses  and  oxen  were  killed  upon  bis 
tomb,  and  interred  with  liim.    They  hail  no  writing,  i 
,  but  used  notched  sticks  and  knotted  strings  to  regisler 
what  they  wished  to  recollect.    Every  year  ihey  re- 
newed the  oaib  of  allegiance  to  their  king,  called  the 
little  oath,  on  which  occasion  they  sacrificed  dogs  and 
asses.     Every  three  yeare,  also,  the  liltle  oalli  was  ! 
taken,  and  men,  horses,  oxen,  and  asses  were  si3crl-  ] 
ficed.    They  began  the  year  at  the  period  of  the  ma- 
turity of  grain. 

In  590,  the  Dzan-phoo  extended  his  kingdom,  which 
reached  on  the  south-west  to  the  frontier  of  the  Brahm- 
ins,  or  India.  The  capital  was  at  Lassa.  Having 
obtained  some  idea  of  the  religion  of  Buddha,  he  sent 
his  prime  minister  into  India,  in  632,  to  study  there 
the  doctrine  in  all  its  pLirity.  Under  him  the  powF' 
of  the  Thibetans  increased  greatly  :  this  caused, them  to 
be  much  feared,  and  gave  them  a  great  preponderance 
in  Central  Asia.  They  could  easily  set  on  foot  an 
army  of  some  hundred  thousands  of  well-disciplined 
troops.  Nothing,  then,  could  be  more  flattering  to  the 
Chinese  emperor  than  the  proposition  of  their  chief, 
by  an  embassy,  in  634,  to  acknowledge  himself  the 
vassal  of  China. 

Four  years  after,  the  emperor  sent  an  ambassador 
to  the  chief  to  keep  up  the  good  understanding.  But 
on  the  chief's  asking  his  daughter  in  marriage,  the 
emperor  refused  her  to  him.  This  incensed  the  chief, 
for  Turkish  kings  had  already  been  thus  honored. 
Much  enraged,  therefore,  he  led  his  army  to  the  fron- 
tiers, and  sent  to  the  Chinese  conrt  rich  presents,  under 
pretext  of  his  future  marriage  with  the  princess  ;  but  the 
emperor's  only  answer  was,  the  appointment  of  an  op- 
no-^ing  force  along  his  frontier.  The  armies  met,  the 
Thibcian  chief  was  defeated,  but  obtained  peace  and 
the  hj^nd  of  the  emperor's  daughter,  A.  D.  641. 

In  649  h^  defeated  the  king  of  Middle  Hindostan,  or 
Bahar.  We  ne'^t  find  the  Chinese  empei'or  interposing 
between  the  07*10-^1(00  and  another  khig,  whom  that 
chief  had  defeated  ;  hut,  oii  the  submission  of  the 
former,  recalling  his  *roons.    Thp  D/^in-phoo  then 
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lurned  his  arms  in  another  direction,  and  his  kingdom 
became  quite  extensive,  so  that  the  emperor  thought  it 
necessary  to  send  un  army  and  governor-general  to 
3.ssert  his  nower  over  the  four  military  districts  of  the 
Ozan-pnoo,  namely,  Koutche,  Khotan,  Karachar,  and 
Jashgar.  But  the  Chinese  generals  quarrelling,  two 
aodies  of  their  troops  were  cut  off  in  detail,  near  the 
Lake  Kokonor. 

Thus  the  Thibetan  power  went  on  increasing. 
The  Turks  endeavored  to  embroil  them  with  the  Chi- 
nese, but  did  not  succeeil,  though  at  last  the  emperor, 
in  consequence  of  their  ceaseless  incursions,  sent,  in 
678,  an  anriy  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand 
men,  and  gave  them  battle  near  the  lake.  The  Chi- 
nese wece  defeated,  but  their  opponents  gained  nothing. 
On  the  death  of  the  Dzan-phoo,  during  a  regency,  the 
emperor  sent  a  general  ostensibly  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  regent,  but  with  secret  orders  to  fall  upon  the 
Thibetans  at  unawares.  The  general,  however,  wrote 
back  that  all  were  on  their  guard,  and  nothing  was 
done. 

Several  cantons  of  Western  China  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Thibetans^  who  possessed  as  far  as  the 
Celestial  Mountains  north,  to  the  Himmaleh  south,  and 
to  the  Belur  Mountains  west.  Suddenly  the  Chinese 
combined  whh  the  eastern  Turks,  and  drove  the  Thi- 
betans from  their  four  northern  districts,  above  named. 
The  regent,  afflicted  at  tliese  reverses,  thought  the 
best  mode  of  recovering  !us  lost  provinces  was,  to  ask 
a  Chinese  princess  for  his  young  prince  in  marriage. 
The  empress  Woo-heoo,  who  then  governed  China, 
without  returning  a  definite  promise,  endeavored  to 
ascertain  the  condition  of  the  Thibetans,  and  the  terms 
they  olfered  :  the  regent  proposed  that  the  imperial 
troops  should  evacuate  the  four  chief  provinces  above 
named,  and  that  a  country  should  be  fixed  upon  for 
each  one  of  the  ten  Thibetan  hordes,  and  that  each 
norde  should  have  its  independent  chief.  The  em- 
press decided  to  yield  the  terms  asked  for ;  but,  in 
return,  demanded  the  cession  of  the  Kokonor  prov- 
ince, which  would  round  off  the  Chinese  territory. 
The  parties,  however,  could  not  come  to  terrra,  and 
hostilities  continued. 

In  702,  the  J^zan-phoo,  having  come  of  age,  dis- 
trusted the  good  regent  Khinling,  and  put  to  death 
many  of  his  adherents  and  relations  ;  upon  which  Khin- 
ling was  so  much  grieved  that  he  committed  suicide. 
Several  ofiicers  devoted  to  him  passed  over  to  China, 
and  offered  their  services  to  the  empress,  who  accepted 
them.  Notwithstanding  tliis  desertion,  the  Dzan-phoo 
9ent  an  army,  which  pillaged  the  Chinese  frontier,  but 
was  beaten  bade.  He  then  sent  an  embassy  but  his 
proposals  of  peace  were  rejected,  and  the  plundering 
incursions  continued,  to  the  great  damage  of  the  fron- 
tier ;  so  that  the  Chinese  were  obliged  to^  keep  up  a 
large  standing  army  to  defend  it. 

The  next  year,  the  Dzan-phoo  sent  an  embassy  to 
ask  again  of  the  empress  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal. 
He  carried  a  thousand  horses  and  two  tliousand  ounces 
of  gold,  as  presents.  While  this  was  going  on,  the 
southern  provinces  of  the  Thibetans  revelled,  and  the 
Dzan-phoo  led  an  army  against  them.  He  defeated 
them,  but  lost  liis  life  in  the  action.  Ilis  son,  seven 
years  old,  succeeded  him,  to  whom  a  Chinese  princess 
was  promised  ;  but,  as  he  demanded  a  considerable 
province  for  her  dowry,  the  alliance  did  not  take  place. 
Consequently,  in  714,  a  Thibetan  army  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men  ravaged  the  Chuiese  frontier ;  and  sim- 


ilar depredations  were,  renewed  every  year.  The 
land  of  Fergana,  too,  on  the  extreme  west  of  the 
empire,  was  taken  .from  the  Chinese,  and  its  king  was 
obliged  to  seek  safety  in  China. 

The  Thibetans  were  at  this  time  in  alliance  with 
the  Arabs  on  their  southern  border,  who  were  then 
warring  in  Mawarannahr.  They  had  even  Arab 
troops  in  their  armies.  The  following  year,  the 
Turks,  who  were  at  war  with  China,  induced 
the  khalif  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Dzan-phoo  of  the 
Tiiibetans  to  aid  them  with  their  troops  in  attacking 
the  countries  in  Central  Asia,  subject  to  China.  The 
allies  besieged  two  cities  in  the  country  of  Cash  gar ; 
but  the  Chinese,  aided  by  other  Turkish  hordes,  were 
enabled  to.  raise  the  siege.  In  722,  the  Thibetans 
attacked  the  kingdom  of  the  Little  Botor,  whose  king 
asked  help  of  a  Chinese  governor,  and  the  Thibetans 
were  ultimately  defeated.  After  this  check,  Ihey 
did  not  venture,  for  some  years,  to  annoy  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire  ;  hut  in  727,  they  began  again  to  be 
troublesome. 

Similar  events  succeeded  each  other,  with  various 
success  on  both  sides^  The  Chinese  were  not  able  to 
subdue  this  brave  and  restless  people,  and  the  result 

of  the  enterprises  against  them  was,  to  render  them 
only  the  more  proud  and  insolent.  In  729,  the  Chi- 
nese took  one  of  their  cities,  which  was  deemed  im- 
pregnable, and,  carrying  war  into  llie  enemy^s  coun- 
try, laid  it  waste  for  more  than  three  hundred  miles. 
The  Dzan-phoo  asked  for  peace  and  a  princess  :  both 
were  granted,  and  the  frontier  troops  were  withdrawn. 
But  war  was  renewed  because  the  Dzan-phoo  kept  up 
a  war  which  the  Chinese,  had  desired  him  to  desist 
from.  The  success  was  various.  A  rebellion  pre- 
vented the  emperor  from  punishing  his  invaders 
China  was  ruled  by  a  eunuch,  who  did  nothing.  The 
Thibetans  took  the  Chinese  capital,  a  city  of  West 
China,  afterwards  called  Singan.  The  emperor  tied  : 
the  enemy  pillaged  the  city,  burned  the  palace,  and 
proclaimed  another  emperor.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
approach  of  a  Chinese  army,  they  abandoned  the  city, 
and  returned  into  their  own  country,  loaded  with  an 
immense  booty.    A.  D.  763. 

A  prince  of  Turkish  origin  excited  a  new  revolt  in 
China  the  next  year,  and,  leaguing  whh  the  Thibetans 
and  Turks,  raised  a  formidable  army,  and  invaded  the 
nordi-western  provinces.  His  death  caused  disunion 
among  the  allies,  of  which  the  Chinese  took  advantage, 
detached  the  Turks  from  the  league,  and  employed 
them  to  combat  the  Thibetan  army,  which  was  entirely 
defeated.  The  Turks  (Hoei  he)  took  vast  numbers 
of  prisoners,  and  carried  off  ail  the  booty  the  Thibet- 
ans had  taken  from  -the  Chinese  the  year  before. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  recount  the  trains  of  similar 
events  which  followed  :  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  in 
821,  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  Thibetans 
and  Chi;^esc  on  a  solid  basis,  and  a  stone  monument, 
coirjmeinorating  it,  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  Lassa, 
on  which  the  treaty  was  engraven.  This  monument 
is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  enclosure  of  the  great  temple. 
But  this  did  not  hinder  a  renewal  of  \v;u">,  the  result 
of  which  was,  that,  in  866,  the  power  of  the  Thibetans, 
which  had  dominated  in  Central  Asia  for  more  than 
four  hundred  years,  was  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
Their  northern  territories  were  taken  by  the  Ouigoors, 
their  south-eastern  by  the  kings  of  Yunnan.  But  the 
fatal  blow  was  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  oi 
Hia  in  the  north-west  of  China.    In  1015,  tno  nation 
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appears  again  on  the  page  of  history,  sending  an  em- 
bassy to  China  against  the  Hia.  After  various  ex- 
ternal disasters  ajid  internal  troubles,  the  Thibetans, 
wearied  with  dissensions,  recognized  the  sovereignty 
of  China  in  H'25. 

Zingis,  the  Mongol  conqueror,  seems  to  have  estab- 
lished the  spiritual  power  of  the  grand  lama,  as  we 
have  elsewhere  stated  ;  and  his  present  title,  it  is  sup- 
posed, originated  at  that  time.  Zingis  does  not  appear 
to  have  interfcfcd  at  all  with  the  domestic  admiiiistra- 
lion  of  the  temporal  affairs  of  this  kingdom.  But,  though 
in  a  manner  independent  of  Zingis,  Thibet  became 
tributary  to  Kublai  Khan.  During  the  Ming  dynas- 
ty, in  the  I'ourteenth  century,  it  was  an.  independent 
kingdom  again,  and  so  continued  down  to  the  conquest 
of  Cliina  by  the  Manchoos,  who  also  subjugated  Thi- 
bet, except  the  western  part,  previous  to  A.  D.  1725. 


In  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  ihe  king  of  Ne 
paul,  tempted  by  the  report  of  tlie  wealth  of  its  !em 
pies,  and  especially  that  of  Poolala,  marched  an  armj 
into  Thibet  from  the  south,  and,  after  an  obstinate 
war,  compelled  the  lama  to  purchase  peace  by  an 
ample  tribute. 

The  Chinese  emperor,  looking  upon  the  lama  as 
his  spiritual  father,  sent  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
men  into  Thibet,  in  1791,  who,  notwithstanding  a 
vigorous  rosislance,  drovo  the  Nepaulese  troops  back 
across  the  mountains.  The  emperor  now  assumed 
the  civil  sway  of  the  country,  leaving  the  lama  his 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  The  Chinese  still  rule  Thibet 
with  a  mild  sway,  leaving  all  the  ecclesiastical  institu- 
tions undisturbed,  and  in  full  possession  of  their  ample 
endowments ;  the  tribute,  conveyed  by  an  annua . 
embassy  to  Pekin,  is  extremely  moderate. 


Temple-paJaca  of  Teshoo  Lomboo,  near  Jibadze,  In  Baatera  Thibet. 


CHAPTER  CCXX. 

Religion  —  Buddhism,   Lamaism,  Shaman- 
ism, or  the  Religion  of  Fo  —  Its  History 
■   and  UoctHnes. 

The  religion  of  Thibet  is  that  generally  known  under 
the  title  of  Ihiddhisin,  or  Boodhism,  from  Buddha,  or 
Boodh,  its  founder.  It  is  called  Lamaisin^  from  the 
Grand  Lama,  its  sovereign  head  in  Tliibei ;  in  Tartary, 
mixed  with  fetishism,  it  is  called  Shamanism;  in  China, 
philosophized,  it  becomes  the  religion  of  Fo.  It  prevails., 
over  more  minds  than  any  other  religious  system  in  the 
world  ;  and  is  remarkable  for  combining  external  rites 
and  manifestations  with  metaphysical  dogmas.  Thus 
it  maintains,  on  the  one  hand,  that  man,  by  self-con- 
templation, can  become  so  exalted  as  to  be  absorbed 
mto  the  Deity  —  and  this  is  the  iiighest  end  of  a  relig- 
ii^us  life  :  on  the  other,  it  teaches  that  God,  or  Buddha, 
becomes  incarnate  in  the  Grand  Lama,  and  that  divine 
emanations  fill  the  priesthood  ;  while  the  grossest  and 
coarsest  idolatrjf  is  practised  by  the  great  mass  of  the 
peop'ie.  It  is,  doubtless,  this  adaptation  to  opposite 
classes  of  minds  —  the  dreamy  mystic  and  the  formal 
materialist  —  that  has  largely  contributed  to  its  ex- 
tension. 


The  word  lama  signifies  one  who  shows  the  way^ 
applied  to  spiritual  concerns.  All  the  priests,  who  are, 
exceedingly  numerous,  are  lamas,  but  they  are  of  va- 
rious degrees.  The  Grand  Lama  is  at  the  head.  He 
resides  in  a  magnificent  temple  at  Poolala,  nearLassa, 
the  capital  of  Tliihct.  PTe  is  deemed  the  Buddha,  the 
P'o,  the  Deity  himself,  residing,  however,  in  the  form 
of  a  irum.  When  the  human  body  of  the  lama  dies, 
the  priests,  guided  by  certain  signs,  and  proceeding 
according  to  established  forms,  point  out  the  child  into 
whose  body  Buddha  shall  go,  and  there  Buddha 
becomes  accordingly  installed.  Thus  the  perpetual 
miracle  of  a  god  on  earth  is  sustained.  Such  is  tire 
institution  of  the  grand  lama.  This  digiiitaiy  has  no 
direct  temporal  power;  but  he  is  the  head  of  the 
Buddhist  church  over  all  Asia,  as  the  pope  of  Rome 
is  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  throughout  the 
world.  So  exalted  is  he,  in  the  eyes  of  his  more  ig- 
norant worshippers,  that,  it  is  said,  a  divine  odor  is 
exhaled  from  Iv'i  body,  flowers  spring  up  from  his 
footsteps,  and,  at  liis  bidding,  parched  deserts  are  re- 
freshed with  flowing  rivulets.  Rven  his  excrements 
are  used  as  amulets,  it  being  believed  that  they  have 
the  power  to  cure  diseases! 

Out  of  this  being,  so  full  of  divinity,  flows  an 
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emanation  to  ten  superior  lamas,  called  kootooIUoos. 
These  are  also  divine,  and  constitute  subordinate 
spiritual  heads  of  the  nations  of  Tartaiy,  &c.  They 
are  perpetuated  in  the  same  way  as  the  grand  lama. 
When  a  kootooktoo  dies,  the  supreme  pontiff  indi- 
cates the  infant  body  into  which  the  spirit  shall  go. 
When  the  grand  lama  has  thus  decided,  the  oldest 
lamas  —  that  is,  priests — in  the  country  are  sent  to 
examine  tlie  infant,  and  verify  the  fact  of  its  selection. 

In  1729,  an  installation  of  the  Mongolian  kootook- 
too took  place  at  Ourga,  his  capital.  Just  after  sun- 
1  rise,  the  principal  temple  was  decorated,  and  the  idol 
of  the  saint  Aioucha,  to  whom  lamas  address  prayere 
for  long  life,  was  placed  opposite  the  entrance.  On 
the  left  was  erected  a  throne,  adorned  with  precious 
stones  and  rich  stuffs.  There  were  present  the  sister 
of  the  deceased  kootooktoo,  the  three  chief  khans  of 
Mongolia,  and  the  deputies  or  proxies  of  the  Chhifse  ■ 
empei'or,  and  of  the  grand  lama  ;  the  new  kootook- 
too's  father,  ilie  three  khans  of  the  Kalkas,  and  several 
other  Mongols  of  distinction.  The  number  of  lamas 
assembled  was  twenty-six  thousand,  and  that  of  the 
people,  above  one  hundred  thousand. 

First,  two  hundred  lances  with  gilt  points,  and 
adorned  with  bronze  figures  of  wild  beasts,  were 
brought  out  and  placed  in  two  rows  before  the  door ; 
and  a  line  was  formed  of  two  hundred  Mongols,  with 
drums  and  large  brass  trumpets.  Six  lamas  then 
came  forth,  bearing  the  sister  of  the  deceased  kootook- 
too, and  followed  by  .the  khans,  the  principal  govern- 
ors, and  all  the  other  persons  of  distinction,  arrayed 
I  in  splendid  costumes.  The  procession  moved  in 
silence  to  the  tent  of  the  new  kootooktoo,  which  was 
the  residence  of  his  father,  a  Mongol  prince. 

An  hour  afterward,  the  new  kootooktoo  appeared, 
conducted  by  the  principal  grandees  and  senior  hmias, 
who  held  hiin  by  the  hand  and  under  the  :irnis.  They 
placed  him  upon  a  horse,  magnificently  capai'isoncd, 
whoso  bridle  was  held  by  a  [>riest  of  high  rank  on  one 
side,  and  the  senior  lama  on  the  other.  When  the 
kootooktoo  came  out  of  the  tent,  the  lamas  chant- 
ed hymns  to  his  honor,  accompanied  by  the  instru- 
ments, while  the  nobles  and  the  people  bowed  pro- 
foundly, and  raised  their  hands  toward  heaven. 

The  procession  halted  in  front  of  six  richly  adorned 
tents,  in  an  enclosure  before  the  temple.  The  lamas 
took  the  kootooktoo  from  his  horse  with  the  greatest 
rcs[)cn;,  and  led  him  into  the  enclosure.  The  elder 
lamas  ihen  took  him  into  the  temple,  into  which  the 
sister  of  the  former  kootooktoo  —  now  received 
as  his  own  sister  —  and  all  the  grandees  likewise 
entei'ed.  The  envoy  or  proxy  of  the  grand  lama 
then  seated  him  on  the  throne  ;  and  the  proxy  of  the 
emperor  announced  to  the  people  the  order  of  his 
masfcr  to  pay  the  kootooktoo  the  honors  due  to  his 
rank.  iieruupon,  the  whole  assembly  prostrated 
themselves  three  times.  The  bells  used  by  the  priests 
were  now  pkiced  before  the  little  lama,  omitting  the 
one  the  former  kootooktoo  used.  "  Why  have  you 
not  brought  my  usual  bell  ? "  said  the  child.  On 
hearing  these  words,  the  khans,  governors,  lamas,  and 
all  the  people  shouted,  "  It  is  our  real  high  priest;  it 
is  our  kootooktoo  !  " 

He  then  blessed  his  sister,  the  grandees  and  lamas, 
and  afterwards  the  people  during  the  evening.  Early 
the  next  day,  the  emperor's  deputy  brought  rich  pi'es- 
ents,  and  presenting  them  widi  the  gi-(.'ti;csl  ri'spect, 
so'icited,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  the  kootook- 


too's  protection  over  his  reign  and  the  emmre.  The 
child  laid  his  hands  on  the  deputy's  head,  and  gave 
the  blessing  asked  for,  and  tlien  blessed  the  lamas 
and  people.  Presents  were  brought  him,  aisu,  Irorn  tlu) 
grandees  and  others,  on  tlic  two  following  aays.  For 
seventeen  days  the  fete  was  kept  up,  with  prize  wres- 
tling, by  several  hundred  wrestlers  on  a  side  ;  horse- 
racing,  by  nearly  four  tbousand  horses,  —  j.  thousand, 
and  more  at  once  ;  and  archery,  in  which  more  than 
three  hundred  archers  contended.  Prizes  were  then 
distributed,  and  names  of  honor,  such  as  "  Lion," 
"Strong  Elephant,"  &c.,  were  given  to  the  victors. 

Beside  the  kootooktoos,  there  are  multitudes  of 
ordinary  priests  spread  over  all  countries  where  tho 
Buddhist  religion  prevails,  thronging  around  the  tem- 
ples, occupied  in  rehglous  services,  begging,  or  per- 
forming fanatical  or  monkish'  feats  and  fasts  :  they 
abound  especially  in  China  and  Farther  India.  In  Thi.- 
bet,  cightv-four  thousand  priests  are  supported  by  the 
government.  Tlie  temple  of  the  grand  lama,  at  Lassa, 
is  three  hundred  and  sixty,-seven  feet  high,  and  hasten 
thduf^arid  rooms.  On  the  plains  around  are  twenty-two 
otlicr  temples,  some  of  enormous  extent.  These  edi- 
fices are  thronged  with  priests :  twenty  thousand  are  in 
attendance  upon  the  grand  lama.  Vast  numbers  of 
pilgrims  come  to  him  from  distant  countries  every 
year.  He  is  never  seen,  except  in  a  remote  and  secret 
part  of  his  temple  ;  here,  surrounded  by  lamps,  he 
seems  absorbed  in  religious  reverie.  He  never  speaks, 
or  gives  a  sign  of  respect,  even  to  princes.  With  an 
air  of  subhme  indifference,  he  lays  his  hand  on  their 
heads,  and  this  is  regarded  as  an  inestimable  privilege. 

In  1783,  an  English  embassy  war  \o  Thibet,  where 
they  saw  the  lama  of  Teslioo  Loinboo,  who  seems  lo 
have  been  a  kootooktoo.  He  was  a  child  eighteen 
months  old,  and  officiating  as  lama,  perfoDued  his  part 
with  "  surprising  propriety."  The  temple  at  this  place 
is  described,  as  of  vast  extent  and  magnificence.  It 
appears  that,  in  Thibet,  the  priests  are  the  aristocracy, 
holding  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  their  possession. 
The  leading  people  adopt  the  clerical  profession,  as 
being  the  road  to  honor  and  riches ;  the  laity  con- 
stitute the  lower  classes.  Tlie  priests  are  enjoined  to 
celibacy,  and  marriage  is  therefore  esteemed  not  only 
iiTcgular,  but  vulgar. 

Thci'c  seem  to  be  rich  revenues  connected  with  the 
temples,  many  of  which  are  filled  with  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels  ;  beside  all  this,  the  lamas  of  every  degree 
receive  numerous  presents,  some  of  tliein  sent  by 
kings  and  princes  to  the  grand  lama  and  the  kootook- 
toos, and  of  great  cost  and  value.  The  monks  of 
Thibet,  who  live  on  the  borders  of  India,  are  said  to 
be  a  dirty,  good-humored  class,  who  do  not  scruple  to 
engage  in  trade.  In  the  great  central  establishments, 
there  is  more  dignity  ;  the  deportment  of  flu;  superi- 
ors is  humane,  obliging,  and  unassuming  ;  that  of  the 
inferiors,  respectful  and  proper.  The  religions  ser- 
vices consist  of  loud  music,  in  which  the  pries!s  are 
trained  to  raise  theii"  voices  to  a  stentorian  pitcli, 
accompanied  by  drums,  trumpets,  cymbals,  hautboys, 
and  every  sonorous  instrument  capable  of  making  a 
noise.  A  favorite  devotional  practice  is  gazing  on  a 
wheel  with  painted  letters,  made  to  revoWe  rapidly  by 
the'hand.  It  is  singular,  that  while  the  Hindoos  pay 
religious  veneration  to  certain  lakes  anu  oiiowy  peaks 
of  Thibet,  particularly  Manasarouara  Lake,  and 
Mount  Chumularee,  the  Thibetans  iiave  many  Hin 
dqo  idols  in  their  temples,  and  make  devout  pilgrim- 
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ages  to  Indian  shrines,  particularly  at  Benares,  Jugger- 
naut, and  Laput. 

Thibetan  literature,  which  contains  learning  of 
great  antiquity,  ia  exciting  some  interest  in  Europe 
at  present,  and  perhaps  may,  upon  further  investiga- 
tion, help  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
early  history  of  our  race.  Buddhism,  especially,  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  extended  religion  in  the 
world,  has  attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  learned. 
It  is  believed  that  the  whole  system,  after  laborious 
research,  is  now  brought  within  our  reach.  Its  exter- 
nal characteristics,  were  long  since  made  known, 
by  the  Catholic  missionaries,  who,  in  peneti'ating  into 
Central  Ayia,  were  astonished  to  find  a  religion  in 
many  respects  like  their  own.  Beside  the  Grand 
Lama,  who  greatly  resembles  the  pope,  they  found 
patriarchs  chavg^d  with  the  spiritual  government  of 
provinces,  a  council  of  superior  lamas,  who  unite  in 
conclave  to  elect  the  supreme  pontiff,  and  whose  insig- 
nia even  resembled  those  ol'  cardinals  ;  convents  of 
monks  and  nuns  ;  prayera  for  the  dead,  auricular  con- 
fession, the  intercession  of  saints,  fasting,  kissing  the 
feet,  litanies,  processions,  holy  water,  bells,  candles, 
&c.  Some  of  the  priests  were  scandalized  to  see 
that  the  divinities  presiding  over  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies, were  the  coarse  and  disgustuig  idols  of  the 
heathen  they  came  to  convert. 

One  of  the  religious  books  of  Buddha  lays  down 
the  following  moral  propositions :  — 

Sins  are  the  ten  black,  five  mortal,  five  near,  and 
four  heavy  sins,  and  the  three  vices.  The  black  sins 
are  divided  into  sins  by  actions,  words,  and  tliougiits  ; 
by  actions,  as  murder,  robbery  with  violence  and  im- 
pure actions  ;  by  words,  as  lying,  threatening,  calum- 
ny, and  idie  discourse  ;  by  thoughts,  as  envy,  hatred, 
and  evil  imaginations. 

The  ten  following  virtues  are  to  be  practised  :  to 
pardon  the  condemned,  or  save  any  one's  life  ;  to  ob- 
serve cleanliness  ;  to  speak  politely  ;  to  speak  the 
truth ;  tc  preach  and  preserve  peace ;  to  follow  the 
precepts  contained  in  the  sacred  books ;  to  be  con- 
tented with  one's  station  ;  to  assist  one's  neighbors  ; 
and,  tenth,  to  believe  in  remuneration,  that  is,  in  the 
punishment  of  ev'l  and  the  reward  of  virtue. 

The  mortal  sins  are  assassination  .of  one's  parents, 
superiors,  conquerore,  khouhilgans,  or  regenerated 
persons ;  and  .exciting  discord  among  priests.  The 
live  near  sins  are,  throwing  down  the  suhourgans  — 
chapels  in  the  shape  of  pyramidal  columns — causing 
the  death  of  a  hermit,  allacking  his  reputation,  seizing 
on  the  presents  made  to  the  priests,  wickedly  shedding 
the  blood  of  regenerated  persons,  or  saints  devoted  to 
llie  service  of  the  temple. 

The  four  heavy  sins  are  each  subdivided  info  four 
degrees,  which  are,  1.  Sins  that  tend  to  total  perdition, 
such  as  plots  against  the  saints;  2.  Sins  arising  from 
contempt,  such  as  depreciating  the  merit  of  others, 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  truth,  contempt  of  the  lamas  ; 
3.  Sins  arising  from  blasphemy,  such  as  criticizing  the 
irue  religion,  taking  the  defence  of  the  ten  black  sins, 
being  guilty  of  the  five  mortal  sins,  &c. 

Such  are  some  of  the  practical  forms  and  doctrines 
of  this  system  ;  its  origin  and  theory  deserve  niore 
particular  notice.  "  Buddhism,"  says  Professor  Salis- 
bury, "  is  aii  ofishoot  of  the  Indian  mind,  not  in  the 
fresh  days  of  its  prime,  but  when  the  stock  had  ap- 
parently become  too  massive  to  be  thoroughly  ani- 
mated—  too  firmly  incased  to  burst  forth  with  young 


life.  Thus  it  germinated,  and  grew  with  widening 
shade,  like  its  emblem,  the  banian-lree,  planting  nur 
series  of  its  own  branches,  till, it  has  been  firmly  rooteo 
in  the  minds  of  not  less  than  four  hundred  millions  of 
the  human  race,"*  Its  history,  as  it  may  be  gathered 
from  books  of  the  Buddhists  tliemselves,  not  only  ot 
India,  but  also  of  China,  Thibet,  and  Mongolia,  relers 
to  Central  India  as  the  fii-st  seat  of  the  system  ;  ana  its 
doctrines,  so  far  as  they  are  understood,  have  evidently 
grown  out  of  brahminism.  Its  mythology,  too,  is  that 
of  the  Hindoos,  in  its  principal  features. 

A  quickening  of  moral  feeling  against  thu  Panthe- 
ism of  the  brahmins,  may  be  said  to  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  Buddhisiii.  The  tendency  of  brahmin 
philosophy  was  to  confound  the  Deity  with  rhe  works 
of  his  creation;  though  it  taught  ihe  exisienco  of  a 
divine  [jrinciple  pervading  ali  nature,  yet  in  practice 
it  made  the  creation  itself,  as  God,  the  highest  object 
of  worship,  rather  tiian  a  life-giving  being,  essen- 
tially separate  from  visible  realities  and  ideas  of  the 
mind  ;  moral  distinctions  were  consequently  obliter- 
ated. 

But  that  sense  of  responsibility  which  clings  to  man 
could  not  be  entirely  destroyed  ;  and,  in  proportion  as 
it  reasserted  its  authority,  the  notion  of  the  identity  of 
God  and  nature  was  necessarily  dissipated,  opening 
the  way  to  a  new  idea  of  the  Deity.  Such  was  the, 
force  of  loQg-estabhsbed  opinion,  however,  identifying 
the  Deity  with  objects  cognizable  by  the  senses,  —  thus 
making  him  a  mere  aggregate  of  Ideal  forms, — that 
there  was  a  sort  of  necessity,  in  opposing  Pantheism, 
to  deny  all  attributes  to  God  —  to  conceive  of  simple, 
abstract  existence  as  the  lili^lu  st  Being.  In  Buddhist 
language,  (iod  was  Soohluwa^  that  Is,  sclf-imnument 
substance,  while  ali  inferior  existences  are  mere  illu- 
sions, except  so  far  as  ideal  forms  are  endowed  with 
reality  by  the  presence  of  the  Deity.  All  action, 
jnu'pose,  feeling,  ihoiighl,  having  been  thus  abstracted 
from  Ihe  idea  of  Deity,  the  highest  humim  attainment 
is,  of  course,  an  imitation  of  this  state  —  a  similar 
sublimation  of  existence  above  all  qualities.  This  is 
the  Nirvana  of  the  Buddhists  —  the  religious  exalta- 
tion to  which  the  devout  aspire. 

Their  religious  history  of  the  world  is  curious.  A 
fatality,  it  is  said,  having  occasioned  the  development 
of  self-immanent  substance,  the  first  emanation  was 
Intelligence,  or  Buddha,  together  with  water,  which 
elements  combined  have  given  origin  to  alt  existing 
things.  A  Buddha  state  is  the  last  state  at  which  man 
arrives  in  the  progress  of  perfection,  before  reaching 
the  goal  of  Nirvana.  But  the  idea  of  Buddha,  as  a 
teacher  of  niankind,  is  founded  upon  a  supposed  per- 
petual and  invariable  rotation  of  great  ka/paa^  or  series 
of  ages.  In  each  of  these,  —  the  series  ol'  which  begins 
at  an  indefinite  point  of  past  time,  —  after  an  age  of 
corruption,  degradation,  and  decay,  one  of  restoration 
has  succeeded.  This  restoration  has  occurred  more 
or  less  frequently ;  and  in  each  case  the  first  Emanation 
or  Intelligence  has  become  Imhodied  among  men,  in 
order  to  promote  the  disentanglement  of  human  spirits 
from  the  vortex  of  illusion,  by  the  efHilgcnce  of  its 
original  light. 

The  round  of  ages  making  a  great  kalpa  had  been 
already  completed,  according  to  the  Buddhists,  eleven 
times  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  kalpa,  and 


*  See  Professor  Salisbury's  Memoir  on  the  History  of  Bail- 
dhiam,  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society,  vol.  i . 
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Buddha  had  as  often  hoen  incarnate.  Since  the  pres- 
ent scries  of  ages  began  its  revolution,  Buddha^  has 
appeared,  it  is  said,  four  limes,  and  last  in  the  person 
of  Sakya-muni^  or  the  Sakya  Saint,  called,  also,  Chu- 
I'iamouni^  Shigejiiooni,  and  Godama — ^and  who  has 
given  the  law  to  the  existing  age.  This  Buddha,  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  and  Japanese  authorities,  was  born 
in  1029  B.  C,  and  died  in  950.  Other  calculations 
fix  his  dcatli  at  1523  D.  C.  The  Ceyionese,  Bir- 
mans,  and  Assamese  date.it  at  543  B.  C. 

Sakya  was  of  the  lishattrya,  or  warrior  caste,  being 
the  son  of  a  prince  who  ruled  oyer  a  small,  independ- 
ent kingdom,  in  the  north-west  corner  of  Oude,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Himmaleh  range,  at  a  place  called  the 
Yellow  Dwelling.  Hence,  probably.  Buddhism  obtains 
its  titi^  of  the  yellow  religion.  Sakya's  personal 
aposlleship  appears  to  have  extended  over  all  Cen- 
tral India,  and  his  religion  was  espoused  by  many  of 
the  kings.  At  Shrasvati,  in  Oiidc,  a  rich  householder 
Is  said  to  have  erected  several  large  buildings  in 
a  grove,  inviting  Buddha  and  his  disciples  to  reside 
there.  Here,  it  seems,  he  spent  twenty-three  years, 
and  composed  the  Aphorisms,  one  of  the  three  parts 
of  the  Buddhist  Bible.  In  543  B.  C,  the  chief  succes- 
sor of  Buddha  convened  a  council,  at  the  capital  of 
IVIaghada,  of  a  certain  number  of  the  clerical  order 
supposed  to  be  most  advanced  in  the  doctrines,  and 
they  added  the  other  two  parts  of  the  Buddhist  Bible  — 
the  "  Prescription  concerning  Moral  Conduct,''^  and 
the  "  Appended  Law.'''' 

There  have  lately  been  discovered  in  Nepaul,  and 
sent  to  Europe,  the  Sanscrit  originals  of  these  three 
i)ooks  of  their  Bible,  viz.,  the  Sutra,  the  Vinaya,  and 
the  Ahhidarma ;  or  "  Fundamental  Texts,"  "  Disci- 
tline,"  and  "  Metaphysics."  It  is  said  to  be  demon- 
strated that  the  greater  part  of  the  boolis  held  sacred 
uy  the  Buddhists  of  Thibet,  Tartary,  and  China,  are 
but  translations  from  these. 

Asoka,  king  of  Magadha,  was  the  great  patron  of 
Buddhism,  and  Is  said  to  have  erected  eighty-four 
thousand  stupas,  or  lopes.  These  arc  a  sort  of  shrines 
or  relic- depositories,  built  in  the  sliape  of  a  bubble, 
with  a  head  at  the  top  —  because  it  is  said  Buddha  was 
wont  to  compare  life  to  a  water-bubble.  Soon  after 
—  241  B.  C,  the  seventeenth  year  of  Asoka 's  reign,  at 
the  end  of  the  third  grand  ecclesiastical  council —  be- 
gan the  great  age  of  Buddhist  missions.  Propagandists 
were  now  sent,  by  ilie  head  of  the  mendicant  frater- 
iiity,  into  Cashmere  and  its  dependencies  ;  into  the 
Woslern  Hiinnialelis  ;  to  the  Mahratta  country,  in  the 
soutii-west  part  of  Hindostan,  where  were  erected 
those  vast  monumental  structures  of  Buddhism  —  the 
uave-templcs  in  Salsette,  Ellora,  &c.  Missionaries 
of  this  I'eligion  also  made  proselytes  in  Ceylon,  in  the 
western  nations,  particularly  the  empire  of  Antiochus, 
and  probably  in  Egypt  ;•  also  in  the  cold  plains  north 
of  the  Himmaleh,  inhabited  by  "  monsters,"  as  the 
brahmins  called  foreigners.  From  Ceylon,  Buddhism 
spread  to  Farther  India,  and  even  beyond.  In.A.  D. 
418,  five  priests  brought  it  to  Japan,  from  Candahar  ; 
and,  in  the  sixth  century, "  idols,  idol  carvers,  and 
priests,  again  came  "  to  Japan, "  from  several  countries 
beyond  sea." 

In  A.  i).  495,  the  patriarch  of  the  Indian  Buddhists 
transferred  his  seat  to  China,  and  tho  succession  was 
no  longer  continued  in  India.  From  the  middle  of  the 
Jiftli  century,  indeed.  Buddhism  began  to  be  overpow- 
ered in  India  and  in  the  Indus  country ;  and  its  profes- 


sion was  not  tolerated  in  Hindostan  after  the  seventi 
century,  when  brahminism  succeeded  in  expelling  this 
its  formidable  antagonist,  from  the  country. 

The  king  or  dzanphoo  of  Thibet,  having  had  some 
notions  of  l  ie  religion  of  Buddha,  sent  his  prime  min- 
ister Sambouoda,  to  India,  in  A.  D.  632,  there  to  study 
the  doctrine  of  Sakya-muni,  in  all  its  J)nrir/.  Return- 
ing to  Thibet,  this  minister  composed  two  kinds  of 
characters  proper  to  write  the  language  of  the  country. 
His  master,  Srongdsan,  the  king,  tliim  caused  to  be 
built  at  his  capital,  Lassa,  tlie  chief  temple  of  the 
religion  he  had  just  adopted. 

Another  authority  adds  that  the  establishment  of 
Buddhism  on  a  firm  footing  in  Thibet,  seems  to  date 
from  about,  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  (A.  D. 
639 — 641,)  when  tlie  above  Srongdsan  married  two 
princesses,  the  one  of  China,  and  the  other  of  Nepaul, 
who  each  brought  with  them,  to  the  Thibetan  court,, 
large  collections  of  Buddhist  books,  as  well  as  images 
of  Buddha,  A  commission  was  appointed  of  an 
Indian  pundit,  twoNepaulese  teachers,  one  Chinese,  and 
one  Thibetan,  to  translate  the  books  of  doctrine  and 
the  ritual,  and  thus  the  "sun  of  the  religion  was  made 
to  rise  upon  the  dark  land  of  Thibet."  The  whole 
collection  of  the  Thibetan  Buddhist  books  consists  of 
the  Kahgyur,  or  Gandjour,  u  "  Translation  of  Com- 
mandments," embracing  one  hundred  volumes — ■ 
some  say  one  hundred  and  eight  —  and  the  Stahgyur, 
in  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  volumes. 

Yet  that  development  of  Buddhism,  which  seems  to 
have  been  peculiar  to  Thibet,  called  Lamaisrn.  was  re- 
sei'ved  for  a  later  age.  Under  the  Mongol,  Ziugis 
Khan,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  tem|)orai  and  spiritual 
power  were  first  united  in  the  person  of  the  recog- 
nized head  of  the  clerical  oixler  of  the  Buddhists,  on 
his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  a  sub-king  in  Thibet, 
then  included  in  the  nominal  empire  of  the  Mongols. 

A  Mongol  author  says,  that  "  Zingis  sent  an  ambas- 
sador to  the  head  lama  with  the  following  ordei' :  Be 
thou  the  laina  to  adore  me  now  and  in  future.  I  will 
become  master  and  provider  of  tlie  alms-gifts,  and 
make  the  rites  of  the  religion  a  part  of  the  state  es- 
tablishment r  to  this  end  have  1  exempted  the  clergy  of 
Thibet  from  taxation."  Thus  the  religious  reverence 
of  the  nation  was  shrewdly  availed  of  as  best  adapted 
to  sway  the  popular  will,  and  the  spiritual  authority 
was  made  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  empire,  by 
union  with  a  tem))oral  power  based  upon  it. 

After  the  middle  of  the  thirteenlh  century,  when 
Buddhism  had  extensively  spread  among  tiie  Mongols 
themselves,  a  grandson  of  Zingis  made  tlie  grand  lama 
of  Thibet  "  king  of  the  doctrine  in  the  three  lands," 
that  is,  grand  lama  or  patriarch  of  the  religion  of 
Buddha  for  the  whole  empire :  and  at  the  same  time 
this  spiritual  chief  of  the  Buddhist  religion  was  treated 
as  having  the  prerogative  of  dispensing  temporal  power 
by  consecration;  just  as  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
before  the  reformation,  were  accustomed  to  receive  theii' 
crowns  and  the  unction  of  royalty  at  the  hands  of  the 
Roman  pontiff.  Under  the  dynasties  which  succeeded 
the  brief  period  of  the  Mongol  empire,  there  seems  to 
have  been  an  increased  parade  of  veneration  for  the 
Buddhist  pati'iarclis,  while  at  the  same  lime  less  powei' 
was  in  their  hands.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
ecclesiastical  systeni  reached  that  acme  of  absurdity, 
the  lama  worship,  which  first  became  known  to  Eu- 
ropeans through  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 

It  would  therefore  seem  that  Buddhism,  originating 
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m  Hindostan,  spread  thence  to  oilier  countries ; 
that  the  patriarch  of  tlie  religion  dweU  in  india,  whence 
he  transferred  his  seat  to  China,  At  a  later  date,  it 
became  established  in  Thibet,  where  it  continues  to 
the  present  day ;  though,  in  the  course  of  ages, 
througli  the  Jugolcs  of  priestcraft  and  lhe  pohcy  of 
princes,  it  lias  assumed  its  present  fonii.  hs  riles  and 
ceremonies  diiler  in  different,  countries,  and,  blended 
with  other  superatitions,  its  spirit  is  often  modified.  For 
these  varieties  of  Ruddhisui  we  must  refer  the  reader 
lo  the  notices  of  China,  Tarlary,  Farther  India,  &c. 

In  general,  Bwddhism  inculcates  good  moral  pre- 
cepts ;  but  its  whole  history  and  present  condition 
afford  melancholy  evidence  of  the  duplicity  of  priests 
and  princes,  and  the  ignorance  and  gullibility  of  the 
masses.  At  the  present  day,  ihis  mighty  institution  is 
a  machine  by  which  kings  and  chiefs  sustain  their 
thrones,  and  by  wliich,  tlu-ough  the  aid  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  priests,  lliev  are  able  to  perpetuate  their 
ilespotisrus.  The  connection  between  church  and  state 
is  clear,  for  the  enipcroi'  of  China  has  at  his  court  a 
kootookioo,  or  niuicio  of  the  grand  lama,  and  in  1820, 
claimed  tlie  privilege  of  nfuning  the  child  inio  whom  a 
new  koolooktoo  was  io  ]>ass.  The  shameless  irick  of 
passing  oil'  a  m;m  as  God,  in  the  case  of  the  grand 
lama,  and  te;iching  the  people  lo  worship  him  as  such, 
Is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  priests,  wlio  perform 
the  iuggle,  thereby  secure  to  themselves  wealtli,  power, 
and  homage ;  tlial  such  a  system  is  upheld  by  mon- 
archs,  is  accounted  for  by  considering  that  in  this  way 
they  maintain  their  dynasties,  which  give  them  the 
place  and  privileges  of  divinity.  Howftver  the  mind 
is  shocked  by  this  viewi  we  must  not  indulge  contemp 
towai-d  these  Asiatic  nations,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  during  the  middle  ages,  and  down  to  the  reforma- 
tion— nay,  even  in  some  degree  at  a  later  day  — 
similar  practices  have  prevailed  in  Christendom. 


And  further  —  it  is  believed  that  Buddhism,  in  spi'e 
of  its  abuses  and  corruptions,  has  benehted  the  ruder 
nations  of  Asia,  among  whom  it  has  prevailed,  inas- 
much as  it  has  taken  the  place  of  a  mischievous  ^fs- 
tern.  Brahminism  is  fatalism  ;  it  virtually  lakes 
away  man's  individuality  and  responsibility  ;  Buddhism 
gives  him  both.  This,  with  other  causes,  has  eon 
tributed  to  extend  this  fnilh.  In  India,  the  brahmiuf 
were  a  priestly  aristoci'^tcy,  who  held  the  king  entirely 
in  the  power  of  their  caste.  Buddhism  broke  down 
the.  caste  system  —  always  fatal  to  progress  and  im- 
provement. It  originated  with  a  man  of  the  soldier 
caste,  and  would  natumlly  be  embraced  by  kings  who 
wished  to  free  themselves  from  priestcraft.  By  its 
greater  sympathy  with  individual  man,  and  by  teaching 
him  his  personal  responsibility  and  capacity  for  im- 
provement and  progress,  and  giving  every  one  a  motive 
and  an  opportunity  to  rise  —  even  to  the  priesthood  —  it 
elevated  the  masses.  These  would  become  the  natural 
allies  of  the  king  in  reducing  the  ])ower  of  the  priestly 
aristocracy — as  in  Europe  the  masses  joined  the  kingy 
in  putting  down  the  military  aristocracy. 

Beside  political  reasons,  there  are  also  moral  ones, 
which  may  assist  in  accounting  for  the  progress  of 
Buddliism.  The  sympathy  for  individual  man,  induced 
the  Buddhist  missionaries  to  interest  themselves  for 
foreignei-s,  who  were  called  "  barbarians"  and  "  mon- 
sters" by  the  Brahmins.  The  rude  trjbesof  Asia  fell 
this  fellowship,  and  it  conciliated  afiection  lo  Bud- 
dhism, contrasted  as  it  was  witli  the  "  hauglity,  vmsyni- 
patliizing,  and  despiteful  spirit"  of  Brahminism,  and 
other  creeds,  A  maxim  of  Buddhism  was,  "  whatever 
misery  is  in  the  world  is  caused  by  selfishness ;  what- 
ever happiness  there  is,  has  arisen  from  a  wish  for  tlie 
welfare  of  others" — a  truly  Christian  pnnciple,  which 
could  not  fail  to  commend  itself  to  the  hearts  of  mil  ■ 
lions,  especially  in  the  lower  walks  of  life. 
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CHAPTER  CCXXI. 

Introduction  —  Geographical  Sketch. 

TiiF.  Chinese  Empire  is  the  most  populous  in  the 
world,  its  inhabitants  b!;ing  estimated  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  thrse  !.andred  and  fifty  miiiions  —  form- 
ing about  one  third  part  of  the  population  of  the  globe. 
Its  extent  is  five  miUion  four  b'.mdred  thousand  square 


miles,  or  twice  that  of  the  United  States.  It  consists 
of  China  Proper ,  with  several  dependent  countries  — 
Chinese  Tartary,  Thibet.,  Corea,  and  a  number  of 
hhmds  lying  along  the  coast. 

We  have  already  given  the  history  of  Tartary. 
wlilch  is  occu[)ied  by  numerous  nations  and  tribes 
most  of  which  belong  to  the  Mongolian  race,  and  there- 
fore have  a  general  resemblance  lo  the  Chinese,  who 
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are  also  of  Uie  Mongol  stock  ;  but  they  are 
altogether  more  mdo  and  uncivilized  than 
the  Chinese.  We  have  also  given  a  distinct 
account  of  Thibet,  and  though  the  pfeople 
there  are  MongoliajLs,  lhi:v  are  little  pol- 
ished as  the  inhabitants  of  Tartary.  Corca 
has  only  a  nominal  dependence  upon  China, 
and  we  have  given  it  a  separate  notice  :  its 
peopte,  however,  are  physically  assimilated 
to  the  Chinese,  though  less  polished,  and 
less,  advanced  in  arts,  knowledge,  and  refine- 
ment. 

China  Proper  contains  about  one  fourth 
oart  of  the  territory  of  the  empire,  and  three 
tourths  of  the  population.  It  is  the  portion 
which  embraces  that  peculiar  nation,  so  dif- 
ferent from  all  others,  called  Chinese.  It 
presents  topics  of  great  interest,  and  merits 
a  particular  and  distinct  nolice. 

China  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  nortli  by 
Tartary,  and  the  Yellow  Sea ;  east  by  the 
Pacific  Ocean ;  south  by  the  China  Sea,  Laos, 
and  Anam  ;  and  west  by  Thibet.  It  is  gen- 
erally an  uneven  plain,  though  crossed  by 
two  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Peling  range 
in  the  north,  and  the  Meting  range  in  the 
south.  The  two  chief  rivers  are  the  Hoang- 
10, — also  called  the  Yellou)  Rn^er,  its  waters  being  dis- 
colored by  the  yellow  earth,  along  its  banks,  —  and  the. 
Vrang-tse-ICiang.  Both  take  their  rise  in  Thibet.  The 
,irst  is  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fif^y  miles  long, 
and  the  last,  two  thousand  miles. 

The  Island  of  Hainan  lies  upon  the  southern  coast, 
about  eight  miles  fi'om  the  main  land.  It  is  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles  long  and  seventy-five  broad,  and 
is  quite  po[)ui<>us.  A  f>art  of  the  people  are  subject  to 
China,  and  a  ))art  remain  independent,  tt  produces 
gold,  lapis  lazuli,  and  various  valuable  and  curious 
woods.  Formosa,^  or  Tai-wan,  lies  in  the  China  Sea, 
sixty  miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  long  and  sixty  wide.  It  is  traversed  by  a  range 
of  mountains  twelve  thousand  feet  high,  the  tops  of 
which  are  covered  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  the 
yeas.  Several  peaks  are  volcanic.  The  climate  of 
this  island  is  temperate,  but  the  seas  around  are  among 
the  most  tempestuous  in  the  world,  being  visited 
by  typhoons,  whirlwinds,  and  waterspouts.  Earth- 
qualies  are  frequent  and  violent.  The  soil  is  fertile, 
and  parts  are  highly  cultivated,  yielding  grain  and 
variotis  fruits.  The  Chinese,  who  occn]>y  only  the 
western  part,  first  settled  here  in  1662,  reducing  the 
natives  to  a  tributary  state.  They  arc  about  six  hun- 
dred thousand  in  number ;  the  aborigines  occupy  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island :  they  are  of  a  slender 
make,  and  resemble  both  the  Malays  and  Chinese. 

The  Loo  Choo  Islands,  lying  to  the  north-west  of 
Formosa,  are  thirty-six  in  number,  about  four  hundred 
miles  from  the  main  land.  The  soil  and  climate  are 
fine,  and  tlie  people  arc  remarkable  for  their  kind, 

'  *  The  Island  of  Formosa  is  associated  in  most  minds  with 
the  imposture  of  George  Psalmanaser.  He  was  bom  about 
1679i  and  being  well  educated,  probably  by  the  Jesuits,  he 
became  a  wandering  pilgrim,  sometimes  pretending  to  be  a 
Japanese,  and  sometimes  a  Forraosan.  After  various  adven- 
tures, lie  went  to  London,  and  being  patronized  by  Bishop 
Compton,  passed  himself  off  a  native  of  Formosa,  lie 
played  his  part  admirably ;  and  such  was  his  ingenuity,  that 
he  wrote  a  grammar  of  the  Eormosan  language,  and  actually 
translated  the  Church  Catechism  into  this  &bricated  tongue  1 
He  waa  weU  received  by  literary  men,  and  was  regarded  as  a 


gentle,  and  hospitable  manners.  The  language  h  » 
dialect  of  the  Japanese. 

The  climate  of  China  is  cold  at  the  north,  the  winters 

at  Pekin  lieing  attended  with  deep  snows  and  severe 
frosts.  To  the  south,  ii  is  hot.  Lying  in  the  same 
lalitudc  as  the  United  States,  and  embracing  nearly  the 
same  extent  upon  ihe  Pacific  as  our  country  does  upon 
the  Atlantic,  llie  seasons  and  temperature  arc  remark- 
ably similar.  The  soil  of  China  is  various,  ihongh 
generally  fertile:  the  whole  is  undin-  in<iusirious  aiul 
skilful  cn[ti\ation,  and  yields  abundant  cro[)S.  ll  pro- 
duces all  the  fruits  common  to  tropical  and  tempera  c 
latitudes.  Camphor  and  cinnamon- trees  grow  in  the 
fields  and  gardens. 


Tea.  Gaidun. 

The  tea  shrub,t  or  tree,  grows  wild  in  fields  and 
hedges,  but  is  improved  by  cultivation.    It  rises  to  ihe 

model  of  piety  and  learning.  I'he  cheat  was  finally  detected 
and  Psabnanaser  sank  into  obscurity.  He,  however,  was  an 
able  writer,  and  found  employment  as  such.    He  seemed 

deeply  to  repent  his  imposition,  and  enjoyed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  sympathy  arid  respect  of  several  di^it,inj;uished  men. 

t  The  origin  of  this  plant  is  given  by  the  Japanese  in  the 
following  legend.  A  missionary,  named  Darma,  visited 
China  about  olli  B.  C.  As  he  was  one  day  doing  penance, 
he  fell  asleep.  As  a  punishment  for  his  weakneaa,  he  cut  off 
his  eyebrows,  and  threw  them  upon  the  ground.  iFrom  these 
thfi  tea  plant  immediately  sprung  up  1 
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POLITICAL  DIVISIONS   OF   C HIN A  — GO VEB.N M ENT. 


neight  of  four  and  six  feet.  It  is  generally  grown  in 
gardens  of  no  great  Gxfc;nt.  The  leaves  are  galliercd 
by  families,  ancl  sold  to  merchants  who  trade  in  the 
article.  Tiiis  is  a  pecntiar  product  of  China,  and  is 
[he  great  staple  of  the  countrv-  Sixty  millions  of 
pounds  are  annually  sent  to  Europe  and  America,  he- 
side  what  is  used  in  Asia  Rice  is  more  generally 
grown  in  Cliina  than  any  olher  part  of  the  world:  it 
constituies  the  chief  bread  slufTof  the  people. 

Th^  sdkworm  is  cultivated  in  China,  and  here  silk 
is  said  to  have  been  first  manufactured.  The  insects 
of  China  are  exceedingly  various  and  brilliant ;  among 


l!i[t'erflieif. 


lliem  are  numerous  beetles  and  butterflies,  some  of 
great  size,  and  otliers  of  extraordinary  brilliancy.  The 
wild  animals  of  China  are  little  known ;  the  cattle  are 
the  Lumped  species  of  India ;  one  kind  is  not  larger  than 
a  hog.  Camels  and  elephants  do  not  appear  to  be  in 
use,  and  there  are  few  horses.  The  pigs  are  prover- 
bially small. 

The  political  divisions  of  flie  Chinese  empire  are  as 
follows  :  China  Proper^  MancJtonria,  Mongolia,  T/ii- 
bet,  Bootan,  LiUh  Bucharia,  Soongaria,  and  the 
islands  already  mentioned.  China  Proper  is  divided 
in'o  nineteen  provinces.* 

*  1.  Pe-tehe-li  is  the  most  northern  province.  The 
country  consists  of  an  extensive  plain.  'I'lio  clinifitc  is  severe 
in  winter,  (.irain  is  produced  in  larj;e  quantities.  In  this 
province  is  I'ckin,  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

2.  Chang-tuu^;'  has  for  its  capital  Tsi-nan-foo. 

3.  Kiang-su  contains  many  Iforge  towns,  of  which  Nankin 
3  the  principal, 

4,  Ngan-hoci  has  Ngan-kiiig,  on  the  Yang-tae-Kiang,  for 
.s  capital. 

5,  Ilc-nan  is  rich  ui  grain.  Its  capital  ia  Khai-fong-foo, 
ear  the  Hoiing-ho. 

C.  Iloo-pe  is  in  the  centre  of  China,  and  is  exceedingly 
populous  and  fertile.  Wu-tchang-foo,  on  the  Yangtse 
Kiaiig,  is  one  of  the  largest  inland  towns  of  the  country. 

7.  Chc-kiang,  produces  :thundance  of  silk,  lico,  and  grain. 
Its  capi.'  il  isHang-l(  :ii.  oii-fon,  on  the  River  Tsien-tong-kiang, 

8.  Kiaug-si  is  woll  (cultivated,  producing  cotton,  sugar, 
mdigo,  silk,  with  extensive  mantifactures  of  china  ware, 
Nau-trhang-foo  is  the  capital. 


The  history  of  China  represents  the  early  inhabitants 
of  this  country  as  divided  into  numberless  savage 
tribes  :  they  were  gradually  civilized  by  their  emperors, 
and  for  ages  have  been  in  advance  of  other  Eastern 
nations  in  the  arts  of  life.  They  had  numerous  strug- 
gles with  tlie  Tartars,  'lliibelans,  and  Coreans,  but 
their  dominion  over  them  has  now  been  established  for 
centuries.  In  the  year  A.  D  1644,  China  was  con- 
quered by  the  Manchoos,  and  the  reigning  family  have 
since  been  of  this  stock.  A  large  numbei  of  Man- 
choos are  settled  in  China,  and  many  of  the  leading 
officei-s  of  the  government  arc  of  this  Tartar  blood. 


He:iii  of  a  Chincfe. 


Though  the  Tartars  and  Chinese  are  dlfferenl  nations 
still,  being  both  of  the  Mongol  race,  they  bear  a  genera  i 
resemblance  in'  their  features,  and  the  two  nations  have  i 
readily  assimilated  under  the  same  government.  j 

9.  lEoo-nan  is  rich  in  minerals.  Tts  capital,  Tchang-eha-  ] 
foo,  is  a  large  city  on  the  Heng  Jvi;uig. 

10.  Fokian,  on  the  const  opposite  Formosa,  has  extensive  : 
plantations  of  tea.    'i'iic  capital  is  I'lL-teheou-foo.  ■  j 

11.  Quang-tun  contains  the  city  of  Canton.  ] 

12.  Quang-si  is  a  mountainous  district,  with  Kuei-ling- 
foo  for  its  capital.  ; 

1 3.  Kuei-tcheou  is  the  most  mountainous  province  of  Clii-  ; 
na,  being  crossed  by  the  Nan-ling  range. 

14.  Ynn-nan  is  the  south-western  province,  bordering  on  ■ 
Cochin  China. 

1-5.  Se-tchu-an,  the  largest  of  the  provinces,  is  fertile,  popu- 
lous, and  entirclcil  hy  mountains.  Its  capital  is  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  liiver  Min-kiang, 

16.  Chen-si  ia  mountainous,  with  fertile  valleys.  Its  capi- 
tal, Si-ngan-foo,  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  is  nearly  as 
large  as  Pekin. 

17-  Shan-si  is  mountainous,  yet  studded  with  villages  and 
towns.  Tai-tong-foo,  one  of  the  principal  cities,  is  near  the 
great  wall,  and  is  strongly  fortified. 

18.  Kan-si,  the  north-western  province,  is  mountainous, 
many  of  the  pep,ks  being  covered  with  snow.  The  capital, 
Xan-tcheou,  is  on  the  Hoang-ho. 

19,  The  ])rovinee  of  Leao  -tong,  or  'Mou.kden,  extends  along 
the  shores  of  the  Yellow  Sea.    It  formerly  belonged  to  Man- 
chooria.    The  ca]jital  is  Moiikden,  or  Fung-thian-foo,  where  , 
ai'e  tho  tomba  of  the  kings  of  the  pvpgent  Manchoo  dynasty 
gf  the  empire. 
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CHAPTER  CCXXII. 

Preliminary  Remarks  on  China — ■  The  Fabti- 
lous  Period  of  Chinese  History —  The  Three 
-Emperors  —  The  Five  Emperors. 

China,  in  its  histoiy,  its  institutions,  and  its  people, 
presents  very  peculiar  and  interesting  features.  It  has 
many  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  world,  both  in 
view  of  the  past  and  the  present.  Its  situation  at  this 
day  is  full  of  import,  and  the  prospect  as  to  the  future 
is  not  without  hope.  So  far  as  the  merchant  and  the 
missionary  may  obtain  access  to  its  people,  and  the 
opportunity  of  intercourse  with  other  nations  shall  by 
tliis  means  be  enjoyed,  changes  of  an  important  char- 
acter may  be  expected  to  take  place  in  institutions  of 
a.n  immemoriii!  date. 

The  Chinese  empire  is  the  oldest  now  existing  on 
the  earth.  It  liat^  survived  those  changes  which  have 
affected  and  at  last  destroyed  every  other  nation  dis- 
tinguished in  ancient  history — Assyria,  Babylonia, 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Those  have  had  Uieir 
decline  and  fall,  while  this  people  appear  to  have 
existed  apart  as  a  distinct  family  almost  from  the  era 
of  the  dispersion  at  Babel.  The  present  European 
nations  arc  but  a  people  of  yesterday,  compared  with 
the  Chinese,  in  respect  to  duration. 

At  a  period  as  early  as  the  date  of  Thehes  in  Egypt, 
this  rtalion  had  reached  a  settled  form  of  government 
and  a  high  state  of  civilization,  from  which  if  they  have 
Qot  materially  advanced,  they  have  at  least  not  receded. 
We  do  not,  of  course,  admit  the  extravagant  claims, 
whicli  have  been  set  up  for  them,  of  an  antiquity 
exceeding  by  many  thousand  years  the  period  of  the 
Mosaic  date  of  the  crea'ion.  The  Chinese,  like  other 
old  nations,  have  a  fabulous  period.  They  do  not 
themselves  believe  in  such  an  antiquity.  Their  more 
authentic  records  come  within  tlie  period  embraced  in 
sacred  chronology,  at  least  if  we  allow  the  Samai'itan 
jomputatioii. 

The  Chinese  is  also  the  most  populous  nation  now 
Iwelling  ou  the  globe.  Surprising  as  is  the  long  line 
of  their  historic  records,  the  extent  of  their  population 
is  a  subject  of  still  greater  wonder.  That  a  third  part 
of  the  human  race  should  be  found  within  the  limits  of 
one  empire,  and  that  not  by  any  means  the  largest  in 
territorial  extent,  is  an  anomaly  in  history.  The  most 
populous  of  the  European  nations  dwindle  into  insig- 
nificance by  the  side  of  the  three  hundred  or  three 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  China.  They  are  tmly 
El  world  by  themselves.  The  account  of  their  numbers 
is  taken  from  government  records,  and,  though  we 
should  be  obliged  to  allow  something  to  national  pride, 
their  substantial  accuracy  must  still  be  admitted. 

The  Chinese,  also,  are  the  most  civilized  nation  of 
the  East.  For  thousands  of  years,  learning  and  the 
arts  have  flourished  there,  and  though  in  general  they 
fall  short  of  the  nations  professing  Clu'istianity,  yet 
their  attainments  are  respectable,  and,  considering 
their  secluded  situation,  even  surprising.  In  a  few  par- 
ticulars they  probably  excel  all  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  degree  of  perfection  by  which  they  are  distin- 
guished in  some  of  their  arts,  appears  to  have  been 
reached  in  an  early  period  of  their  history. 

These  obvious  peculiarities  respecting  the  Chinese 
people  entitle  them  to  notice,  especially  as  they  have 
tieen  placed,  of  late  years,  in  an  interesting  situation 
oefore  the  moral  and  political  world,  as  the  antagonists 


of  British  power,  and  as  having  yielded  to  it  so  far  as 
to  submit  to  a  degree  of  intercourse^ — -before  inter- 
dicted—  with  other  nations.  Such  a  people,  so  an- 
cient, so  numerous,  and  so  advanced  in  civilization  and 
knowledge,  even  from  anticpiity,  may  be  excused,  if 
not  justified,  in  their  assumption  of  superiorily  in  many 
I'espects  over  all  nations  of  the  west, —  especially  as, 
during  so  many  ages  of  their  history,  they  have 
had  contact  only  with  nations  of  barbarians  and  in 
feriors. 

The  origin  of  the  Chinese,  like  that  of  other  Asiatic 
nations,  is  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity. They  have  a  fabulous  chronology,  similar  to 
that  of  the  Hindoos,  nnd  equally  extravagant.  It  in- 
cludes dynasties  of  monarchs  each  of  which  held  the 
sceptre  during  cigliteen  diousnnd  years  ;  bul  after  this, 
their  lives  dv  iudli'd  U)  so  i:ai'row  a  spini,  that  the  reigns 
of  nine  monarclis  af(^  coHipi  ehended  in  forty-five  thou- 
sand six  hundred  years.  The  ten  ages  which  elapsed 
from  Tan-kou,  or  Pan-kwo,  the  first  man,  to  Confucius, 
are  computed  by  some  of  their  writers  lo  comprise 
ninety-six  millions  of  years.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
state,  that  the  Chinese  treat  their  own  fabulous  records 
with  contempt .  The  first  dawn  of  authentic  history  com- 
mences with  Fo-hi,  in  the  year  2989  before  Christ  — 
a  period  which  accords  sufhciently  with  die  best  estab- 
lished jphronologies.  Even  after  this  date,  the  Chinese 
annals  are  tinged  by  fable,  and  it  is  not  till  the  acccd- 
sion  of  Yu,  of  the  Hea  dynasty,  that  reigns  of  the 
ordinary  duration  indicate  that  their  narrative  is  a1 
length  placed  on  a  solid  basis. 

Choo-foo-tsze,  or  Confucius,  the  greatest  historian  of 
China,  gives  an  account  of  the  Chinese  monarchs  dur- 
ing a  period  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  years,  which  is  new  to  the  English  reader.  I', 
includes  their  history  from  the  t^me  of  l^'o-hi,  the 
founder  of  the  empire,  to  the  close  of  the  liea  dynasty 
Due  ailovvance  must  be  made  for  that  ponion  of  it 
which  is  obviously  founded  on  tradition.  The  early 
Chinese,  to  whom  these  annals  refer,  were  not,  how- 
ever, the  first  people  of  China,  but  they  displaced  the 
tribes  ihey  found  here.  The  empire  indubitably  had 
its  origin  in  the  north  part  of  China,  not  long  after  th^ 
deluge  of  Noah.  Bands  of  colonists  came  down  from 
the  Kuenlun  Mountains,  and  subjugated  or  extermi- 
nated the  barbarous  races,  one  after  another  Some 
relics  of  these  indigenous  tribes  are  preserved  in  the 
mountains  of  We.stem  China,  where  they  bear  the 
name  of  Miao,  and  are  probably  of  the  same  race  as 
the  aboriginal  Thibetans.*  We  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary here  to  go  into  these  obscure  and  confused  de- 
tails, but  proceed  lo  follow  the  history  after  it  assumes 
a  methodical  shape. 

When  the  Chinese  first  settled  In  the  ])rovince  of 
Chen-si,  they  ore  said  to  have  been  almost  com|jlete 
savages.  They  were  strangers  to  all  the  arts,  to  every 
form  of  social  union,  and  to  every  idea  wliieh  could 
raise  the  man  above  the  brute.  But  the  means  by 
which  they  were  initiated  in  the  useful  arts,  and 
gradually  rose  to  that  measure  of  improvement  which 
gave  them  so  distinguished  a  place  among  the  Oriental 
nations,  form  the  chief  theme  of  their  early  history. 
In  this  retrospect,  the  most  remarkable  circumstance 
is,  that  the  prince  is  commemorated  as  the  sole  in- 
ventor and  teacher  of  every  science  and  craft  —  from 


*  Klaproth.  —  See  further,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seconJ 
chapter  of  the  history  'of  Thibet. 
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Fistronomy  to  agriculture,  from  preparing  the  machin- 
ery of  war  to  manufacturing  BUisical  instruments. 
Although  it  is  im|)ossii.)Ie,  in  these  representations,  not, 
lo  suspect  some  dls|)osition  1o  tlatter  the  throne,  yet  it 
really  appears,  hy  recent  observations  among  the 
chiefs,  both  of  Africa  and  the  South  Sea  Islands,  that 
sovereigns,  in  this  early  stage  of  sociely,  take  the  lead 
in  many  concerns  which  are  afterwards  advantageously 
left  to  the  zeal  or  ingenuity  of  private  individuals. 
As  the  namitive  becomes  more  modern,  wo  find  the 
monarch  &mploying  such  of  his  subjects  as  he  con- 
sider best  qualified,  to  preside  over  the  different 
'■jranches  of  national  economy. 

■In  remote  times,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  China 
was  not  governed  upon  those  despotic  principles  which 
nfterward  acquiied  so  complete  an  ascendency. 
There  is  nowhere,  indeed,  any  trace  of  republican 
institutions  in  that  country  ;  but  in  all  the  early  suc- 
cessions, the  crown  is  represented  as  purely  elective. 
On  the  death  of  the  reigning  prince,  the  people  assem- 
bled and  chose  the  person  whom  they  judged  best 
fitted  to  succeed  him,  and  who  was  usually  a  minister, 
not  a  son,  of  the  deceased  monarch. 

The  three  first  emperors  of  China  were  Fo-hi, 
Shin-nung,  and  Hwang.  Fo-ki  is  spoken  of  as  leaching 
the  people  how  to  catch  fish,  and  to  cultivate  the  soil- 
He  also  made  the  first  step  towards  the  invention  of 
writing,  called  the  Pa-hwa ;  yet  this  consisted  merely 
in  the  formation  of  tlie  koua,  which  comprised  eight 
lines  varying  in  length,  and  inlitated  from  those  which 
appear  on  the  back  of  a  dragon.  These  lines,  being 
'ii  rangeti  into  clusters  of  two  and  two,  in  connection 
vith  knotted  cords,  formed  sixty-four  combinations, 
(apable  of  expressing  that  number  of  ideas.  This 
work  has  been  an  object  of  the  deepest  veneration 
among  the  Chinese,  who  believe  it  to  possess  such  a 
spiritual  and  myslerious  virtue  as  to  contain  the  germ 
of  all  things.  Even  the  great  Confucius  made  it  the 
subject  of  an  elaborate  commentary  ;  and  yet  its  whole 
merit  seems  to  consist  in  being  the  first  approach  to  an 
art  of  such  vast  importance  as  literary  composition. 

It  is  stated  by  Cliinese  historians  that  Fo-hi  reigned 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  years,  Sliin-mmg,  or  the 
divine  Nung,  we  are  told,  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  five  kinds  of  grain,  and  all  kinds  of  shrubs 
and  vegetables,  especially  those  of  a  medicinal  nature. 
He  fitted  a  tree  so  as  to  make  a  plough,  and  taught  the 
people  agricuhure,  as  well  as  the  healing  art.  He 
reigned,  as  is  stated,  one  hundred  and  forty  years. 
Shin-nung  is  said  to  have  been  succeeded  by  seven 
sovereigns,  whosn  united  reigns  make  three  hundred 
and  eighty  years.  This  period  Confucius  considers 
doubtful.  If  these  years  be  deducted  from  the  reign 
of  Fo-hi,  the  Chinese  history  may  he  said  to  com- 
mence no  (.^irlier  than  2989  B.  C.  It  is,  doubtless, 
not  so  remote  even  as  that  era, 

liuuuig  was  remarkable  as  a  child,  and  grew  up 
distinguished  for  his  wisdom.  He  improved  the  method 
of  i-ecording  events  adopted  by  Fo-hi,  by  the  inven- 
tion of  written  characters.  One  Chinese  writer  ob- 
serves, that  all  modern  written  characters  may  be 
traced  to  those  invented  by  this  emperor.  During  his 
reign  it  was  that  the  phenomena  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  recorded  ;  their  revolutions  calculated  ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic  explained  ;  a  standard  for  weights 
and  measures  fixed,  which,  with  slight  alterations,  exist 
to  the  present  day ;  the  popular  music  corrected,  and 
■tie  people  instructed  by  the  empress  in  rearing  the 
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silkworm,  and  in  weaving  cloth  for  garments.  Hwang 
reigned,  according  to  historians,  one  hundred  years. 
He  was  illustrious  by  his  greatness  and  virtues. 

We  now  come  to  the  period  of  the  Five  F.mitorors, 
Of  the  first  four  of  these  little  is  recorded.  They 
were  represented  as  exceedingly  virtuous,  except  C/ie- 
s/te,  the  last,  who  was  depos.^d  on  account  of  crime 
and  incapacity.  Tang-yaou,  (2330  B.  C  ,)  brothei 
of  the  preceding  emperor,  was  onlv  sixtc^Mi  years  ok 
when  he  took  his  place.  According  to  the  ancien 
record,  he  possessed  great  talents  and  benevolence. 
Every  twelfth  year  he  visited  his  several  states  ;  and, 
during  these  visits,  if  the  widow  or  destitute  came  and 
complained  of  cold  and  hunger,  he  relieved  them, 
saying,  "  I  too  have  been  hungry  and  cold."  Through 
such  acts  of  kindness,  he  secured  the  unbounded  af- 
fections of  his  people.  Yu-s/mn,  his  son,  was  called 
to  assist  in  the  government  before  his  father's  death. 
It  was  under  his  superintendence  that  the  |)c<)|)le  were 
addressed  on  popular  subjecis,  and  several  of  the 
principles  of  Chinese  morality  were  established  and 
developed,  viz.,  that  the  conduct  of  the  father  sliould 
bo  just  and  correct,  of  the  mother,  kind  and  merciful ; 
that  friendship  should  exist  between  elder  lirothers, 
—  even  though  by  dift'crent  mothers  ;  —  that  younger 
brothers  should  be  respeeffu!  and  courteous  to  their 
elder  brolbfirs,  and  that  children  should  be  dutiful. 

"  Here  was  laiil  the  foundation  of  that  permanent 
order  of  things  which  has  continued  to  this  day,  and 
has  distinguished  the  Chinese  from  all  other  people. 
Filial  piety  and  reverence  for  superiors  have  been 
from  that  time  the  key-stone  of  the  Chinese  constitu- 
tion, and  its  essential  conservative  principle."  Tang- 
yaou  died  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  reign.  Hib 
character  is  summed  up  thus:  "Though  rich,  he  was 
not  proud  ;  dignltied,  yet  not  self-important.  Though 
attired  in  royal  robes  and  his  carriages  drawn  with 
white  horses,  and  though  his  mansion  was  adorned 
with  carved  work,  his  table  was  spread  with  plain 
dishes,  and  he  would  not  listen  to  lewd  songs.  Flis 
son  died  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  reign.  As  a 
prince,  he  is  recorded  to  have  loved  the  lives  of  his 
people,  and  disliked  the  putting  of  any  one  to  death." 


CHAPTER  CCXXHI. 

2169  to  1110  B.  C. 

The  Hea  and  Tang  Dynasties. 

How-'STJ  was  now  called  to  ascend  the  throne.  This 
was  near  the  period  when  l!ie  Egyptian  monarchy  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Mcnes,  or  Misraim, 
2188  B.  C.  According  to  some  accounts,  the  Hea 
dynasty  is,  in  fact,  the  first  in  Chinese  hist(n-y.*  Hur- 

*  Chinese  hiatory  records  an  inundation  of .  the  rivers, 
which,  in  2293  B.  C.,  deviistated  chiefly  the  northera  prov- 
inces :  this  deluge  is  almost  of  the  snme  date  as  that  of  Ty- 
phon,  or  Xiauthma,  which  was  2297  B.  C.  At  this  epoch, 
the  history  seems  to  put  off  the  marvellous,  and  merit  more 
conlidcnce  in  respect  to  facts,  without  boinj^  more  exact  as 
to  daton.  Yu,  whose  merit,  aiid  especially  tlio  .'^if^nal  soi'vicc 
he  performed  in  drawing  off  the  waters  of  the  inundation, 
had  called  him  to  the  throne,  became  the  founder  of  the  Hea 
dynasty,  which  commenced  twenty-two  centuries  B.  C,  and 
continued  for  four  hundred  and  tbrty  years,  finishing  in  17G7. 
The  Chang  succeeded,  reigning  six  hundred  and  forty-four 
years,  till  1128  B.  C.  The  absence  of  facts,  in  the  histoiy 
of  these  two  dynasties,  confimis  the  truth  of  the  annals,  for 
the  imagination  was  not  resorted  to,  as  in  mauy  caidy  histo- 
ries :  it  ia  another  mark,  also,  of  that  dry  spirit  of  exaotnass 
which  characteiizes  the  Chinese.  —  SSaproth, 
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iiig  the  reign  of  How-yLi,tbe  Le-ko  wine  was  invented. 
The  emperor  foresaw  in  its  agreeable  flow  the  demor- 
uhzation  of  his  people,  if  permitted  to  indulge  in  it. 
tie  therefore  proliibited  ils  importation.  We  arc  told 
that  it  was  in  reference  chiefly  to  the  example  of  this 
monarch,  that  the  present  emperor  of  China  was  led 
to  observe,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  he  could  not 
meet  his  aiigust  father  ai'ter  death,  unless  the  vice  of 
opium  smoking  were  eradicated.  Tf  Yu,  at  this  early 
period,  would  not  allow  the  importation  of  an  intoxi- 
cating liquor,  with  what  propriety  could  he,  the  present 
emperor,  permit  the  importation  of  twenty-seven 
thousand  chests  of  opiurn,  by  which  his  subjects  were 
stupefied  and  degraded,  and  his  laws  rendered  nuga- 
tory ?  Hovv-yu  was  a  great  proficient  in  astronomy, 
j  astrology,  and  agriculture.  On  the  latter  subject  he 
j  wrote  a  work,  in  which  he  taught  his  subiects  how  to 
improve  their  lands,  by  manuring,  levelling,  and  drain- 
ing. How-yu  died  before  he  had  completed  the 
eighteenth  year  of  his  reign. 

Three  emperors  followed,  whose  reigns  were  short, 
amounting  together  to  only  fifty-one  years,  during 
which  two  or  throe  wars  were  waged  with  rebellious 
officers.  How-seung  succeeded,  in  2091  B.  C,  This 
prince  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  So-ang  family 
and  the  nobles.  He  warred  in  two  instances  with 
foreignei^s.  lie  was  put  to  death,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  reign,  by  a  chieftain  named  flan-tsuh.  Ilis 
son  Skaou-kang  was  then  proclaimed  emperor.  This 
prince  established  the  government  upon  the  best  models 
of  his  predecessors.  He  died  in  the  sixty-first  year 
of  his  reign,  greatly  venerated,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Hoio-choo,  2043  B,  C.  This  prince  distin- 
guished himself  in  war,  and,  as  a  general,  was  a 
worthy  descendant  of  the  immortal  How-yu,  the 
I  founder  of  the  dynasty.  He  was  followed  by  ten 
emperors,  fill  the  establishment  of  another  dynasty  in 
1767  B.  C. 

Little  is  said  of  these  sovereigns  in  history.  Their 
reigns  in  general  were  not  long.    The  last,  HoW'laoei^ 
fell  into  greal  excesses.    The  power  of  the  Ilea  dy- 
nasty, it  is  said,  declined  througli  neglect  of  the  god- 
dess Ceres.    The  ancient  worthies  were  much  more 
wise  in  au  attenlion  to  agriculture,  bv  means  of  winch 
they  caused  the  country  to  prosper,  and  obtained  the 
love  of  iheir  people.    How-kwei  died   in  the  fifty- 
second  year  of  his  reign,  execrated  by  his  subjects, 
[n  this  dynasty  happened  an  eclipse,  in  regard  to  which 
tbe  Chinese  records  affirm  that  Hi  and  Ho,  who  pre- 
sided over  the  department  of  the  mathematics,  were 
put  to  death,  because  they  had  not  foretold  and  inserted 
it  in  the  ephemeris  of  that  year — a  neglect  which  was 
then  a  capital  offence. 
I  ■      Chin  Tang,  that  is,  Duke  Tang,  was  the  founder  of 
I    the  Tang,  or  Shang,  dynasty.    He  became  displeased 
with  the  conduct  of  his  sovereign,  withdrew  to  his 
own  capital,  and,  at  length,  declared  himself  independ- 
ent.   In  view  of  his  virtues,  the  people  elevated  him 
1    to  the  sovereignty.    He  is  said  to  have  had  tbe  most 
1 '  excellent  qualities.    His  modesty  v/as  almost  unparal- 
:   feled  :  he  was  tlie  only  person  in  the  empire  who 
I    thought  he  was  nnfit  for  so  important  a  trust.    He  was 
!   ol'ien  on  the  point  of  resigning  his  crown,  but  his  no- 
bles would  not  consent.     Tay-we  was  one  of  his  suc- 
cessors. This  prince,  being  once  terrified  by  a  prodigy, 
which  made  him  apprehensive  of  a  revolution,  re- 
I    zei\ed  the  following  impressive  lesson  from  his  minis- 
m      Virtue  has  the  power  of  triumphing  over  pre- 
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sages.    If  you  govern  your  subjects  with  equity,  yoi) 
will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  misfortune." 

VutMng,  another  prince  of  the  second  dynasty, 
passed  the  whole  of  his  three  years  of  mourning  for  his- 
father  in  a  house  near  the  tomb,  imploring  Heaven 
to  bless  him  with  such  virtues  as  were  suitable  to  his 
station.  When  the  term  was  expired,  he  returned  to 
bis  palace,  where  he  saw,  in  a  dream,  a  man  repre- 
sented to  him  by  Heaven  as  his  future  prime  minister, 
whose  features  were  so  strongly  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  drew  an  exact  portrait  of  them,  and 
caused  the  man  to  be  sought  for.  Such  a  person  was 
found  in  the  condition  of  an  obscure  mason,  working  in 
a  village,  whence,  by  the  emperor's  command,  he  was 
brought  to  court.  Being  questioned  on  a  variety  of 
points  concerning  government,  the  virtues  of  a  sover- 
eign, and  the  reciprocal  duties  of  princes  and  subjects, 
he  returned  answers  marked  with  so  much  wisdom  as 
excited  the  admiration  of  the  hearers.  The  emperor 
constituted  him  his  prime  minister.  The  new  favorite, 
in  his  administration  of  government,  astonished  the 
empire  by  his  knowledge  and  prudence. 

This  dynasty  continued  through  six  hundred  and 
fifty-six  years,  under  thirty  emperors.  Like  the  Hea 
dynasty,  it  was  terminated  by  the  vices  of  the  last  of  i 
them.  It  was  under  the  dominion  of  this  line  of  s  /- 
ereigns,  that  tlie  eastern  foreigners  are  spoker  of  as 
exceedingly  troublesome,  and  as  compelling  the  ini|ie- 
rial  court  to  retire  to  the  centre  of  the  empire.  ! 

The  period  which  has  been  described  al  dvc,  is  ' 
deemed  the  classical  portion  of  Chinese  histo  y,  and  ;| 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  it  has  long  been  spnsid  | 
ered  an  essential  proof  of  Chinese  scholarship.    Con-  I 
tinually,  therefore,  referred  to  by  their  poets  a  ad  ora-  1 
tors,  the  recbrds  of  these  early  reigns  stan:ped,  no. 
doubt,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  character  of  subr 
sequent  events.    It  is  by  a  reference  to  this  period, 
when  both  prince  and  people  felt  bound  to  pracfise 
virtue,  and  enforce  the  laws,  that  the  anger  of  Heaven 
might  be  averted,  that  the  Chinese  explain  tie  origin 
of  die  term  Celestial  Empire.    The  m,ild,  paternal 
government  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  China  was 
called  celeatinl,   because  the  principles  up*  n  which 
they  governed  were  received  from  Heaven,  or  were, 
at  least,  believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  tl  e  will  of 
Heaven.    In  this  view,  the  Chinese  are  less  arrogant 
and  absurd,  perhaps,  than  we  are  apt  to  sup[  ose  them. 
It  is  only  parallel  with  our  practice  in  calling  ourselves 
a  Christian  nation.    That  the  Chinese  should  exult  in 
their  annals,  and  such  annals,  is  al  least  a  pardonable 
weakness.    The  successful  warrio.r  is  not  a  favorite  in 
their  history.    To  this  day,  the  Chinese  ran  t  the  civil 
much  higher  than  the  military  service. 


CHAPTER  CCXXIY. 

1110  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  479. 

The  Dynasties  of  Tcheou,  Tsin,  Han,  Heou 
Han,  Tein-ou-H,  and  iSong. —  Confudus. 

After  the  Tang  dynasty  s'lccecded  that  of  Tcheou^ 
commencing  1110  years  B.  C,  and  ending  246  B.  C* 


*  Tcheou,  or  Wen-wang,  by  his  virtues  had  united  all  the 
parties  opposed  to  tke  tyrannical  emperor,  Chew-sin,  who  wa* 
led  into  numerous  debaucheries  and  cruelties  by  his  favorit-e 
mistress.  Ta-ld.  But  Wen-wang  died  leaving  the  delivpraifc 
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It  constitutes  the  fhlrd,  and  incUides  tbirty-five  em- 
perors. Chaus,  the  fourth  emperor  of  this  dynasty,  is 
said  to  have  been  excessively  fond  of  hnnling.  In 
pursuit  of  tbiit  sport,  lie  did  incalculable  damage  to 
the  crops  of  his  subjects.  Tlielr  remonstrances  being- 
unheeded,  they  determined  to  destroy  him.  For  this 
purpose,  as  he  was  wont  to  pass  a  large  river,  on  his 
return  from  the  chase,  in  a  boat  which  waited  for  him, 
they  caused  one  to  be  built  of  sucli  construction  as  to 
brealt  in  pieces  before  it  could  reach  the  opposite 
shore.  Entering  this  boat,  he  and  his  attendants  soon 
went  to  the  bottom. 

lAuang,  the  tenth  prince  of  this  dynasty,  acted  in 
such  a  tyrannical  manner,  that  he  stood  in  awe  of 
the  remarks  of  his  subjects,  and  actually  prohibited 
them  from  conversing  together  in  public;  nothing 
being  seen  but  men,  formerly  friendly,  endtjavorincr 
to  shun  each  other,  and  walking  in  mournful  solitude, 
with  iheir  eyes  fixed  on  the  groimd.  One  of  his  min- 
isters had  the  boldness  to  tell  birn  that  he  was  not 
placed  upon  the  throne  to  make  his  subjects  miserable  ; 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  stop  the  tongues  of  men ;  and 
that  the  sileiice  which  he  had  imposed  upon  them  was 


more  dreadful  and  dangerous  than  the  Hberty  which 
they  had  exercised  of  complaining. 

This  tyrannical  edict  was  not  long  endured  ;  the 
people,  driven  (o  despair,  rushed  upon  the  palace,  and 
murdered  the  whole  of  the  reigning  family,  except  th« 
king  himself  and  his  youngest  son.  !n  a  short  time, 
the  enraged  multitude  insisted  upon  the  young  prince 
being  delivered  up  to  them,  and  the  minister,  to  spare 
the  royal  infant,  gave  them  his  own  son,  to  be  brutally 
murdered  in  his  stead. 

Tt  is  related  of  another  emperor  of  this  dynasty 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  orders,  whenevet 
his  army  perceived  lighted  fires,  that  they  should  take 
up  arms  and  hasten  to  him.  In  one  of  these  alarms, 
observing  that  his  favorite  mistress  was  greatly  enter- 
tained by  tlie  proceeding,  he  frequently  repeated  the 
signal  for  her  amusement,  as  also  to  witness  the  vexa- 
tion of  the  soldiery  at  having  taken  such  unnecessary 
troulile.  The  consequences  may  be  foreseen.  On  a 
subsequent  occasion  of  real  importance,  the  soldiers, 
having  been  so  often  deceived,  neglected  a  signal  of 
alarm,  while  the  enevny  penetrated  to  the  monarch's 
tent  and  slew  him. 


Confucius  instructing  his  DiscipJes. 


It  was  in  the  reign  of  Ling-te^  during  this  dynasty, 
{549  B.  C.,)  that  Confucius,  the  celebrated  moralist, 
philosopher,  and  lawgiver,  was  bom.  He  was  evi- 
dently a  man  of  great  knowledge,  and  of  extensive 
wisdom,  and  was  beloved  on  account  of  his  virtues. 
He  rendered  sigiml  service  to  his  country  hy  his  moral 

of  his  country  to  be  completed  by  his  noble  snii,  Wou-wang, 
who  gained  one  great  battle,  —  tho  lia  ttlu  of  liberty,  —  causing 
the  tyrant  to  flee  to  hi?  palace,  to  T\-hlch  he  set  fire,  and  per- 
ished in  thL'ilames.  Wou-wang,  howfver,  though  he  restored 
happiness  to  liis  country,  coinniitted  a  mistake,  long  fatal  to 
the  peaofi  of  China.  He  destroyed  the  ancient  form  of 
pure  monarchy,  and  snbstituted  for  it  a  species  of  feudal 
Byatcm.  The  first  founders  of  the  Chinese  empire  consisted 
of  but  nho'it  a  huudred  nqutil  famihcft ;  and  while  the  Indo- 
Germanie  race,  spread  over  Europe,  cIi<.'idRd  itself,  as  it  still 
aoes  every  ivheie,  into  horctlitary  castes,  sirperior  one  to  tlie 
ather,  and  even  preserving  this  superiority  hereditarily,  and 
without  the  possession  of  any  dom!;iii  v^liatever  —  the  Chi- 
nese race  is  composed  of  families  perfectly  «\ual  among 
themselves,  andrecogiiixing  no  other  domiiiion  ih:in  that  of  the 
reisning  dynasty,  to  which  they  are  submitted  in  the  most 
absolute  manlier.    "Whilst  Europeans  accord  legitimacy  to 


1 ,  


maxims,  and  possessed  much  influence  even  with 
kings,  as  well  as  with  his  countrymen  in  general.  He 
died  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  fourth  dynastv,  called  Tsin,  was  a  short  one 
of  forty-tbree  years,  terminating  203  B.  C,  and  in- 
cluding four  sovereigns.    It  was,  however,  signalized 

sovereigns,  even  after  the  loss  of  their  thrones,  power  in 
China  is  regarded  only  as  a  possession  <h  facto,  and  each  nev/ 
power  which  elevates  itself  is  legal  at  the  instant  when  the 
oeciipation  of  the  empire  is  achieved.  Legitimacy  ceases, 
too,  when  tyranny  becomes  insupp(n'table.  Confucius,  Mcn- 
cins,  and  all  the  ancient  Chinese  phiioaophers,  affirm  and  es- 
tablish, the  right  of  subjects  to  deliver  themselves  from  op- 
pression by  regicide.  But  Wou-wang  shared  the  country 
among  his  generals,  and  kept  for  his  own  family  but  a  com- 
paratively small  proportion  ;  hence  came  the  division  of  thu 
empire  into  so  many  petty  principalities  and  iiidependenl 
kingdoms,  which,  large  and  small,  were,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus. 
(530  E.  C.,)  very  numerous.  These  petty  princes  were,  en- 
gaged in  perpetual  wars,  like  the  dokea  and  counts  af  France, 
before  the  king  gained  complete  ascendency  over  his  nominal 
vassals.  — 
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by  several  important  events.  The  celebrated  great  wall 
of  China,  which  still  astonishes  those  that  behold  it,  was 
finished  by  one  of  the  emperoi-s,  named  Tsin-clie-liwang- 
te,  about  the  year214  B.  C.  Extending  fifteen  luinilred 
miles  in  length,  it  separates  China  from  its  norlbern 
neighbors,  and  was  erected  to  protect  the  country  fi'om 
their  incursions.  It  was  about  this  period  when  the 
Cliinese  first  adopted  tluTir  fauious  law  of  non-inter- 
course, by  which  all  foreigners  are  proiiibitcd  passing 
iho  frontier,  or  even  landing  on  the  coast.  This  law 
is  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  directed 
wholly  against  the  English,  or  against  other  modern 
European  nations  generally;  whereas  it  has  been  in 
force  upwards  of  two  thousand  years ;  and  instead  of 
taking  oifence  at  the  Cbinese,  for  not  abandoning  at 
once  one  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  their  ancient 
policy,  we  ought  rather  to  commend  them,  while 
retaining  the  rule  in  modem  times,  for  permitting 
foreigners  to  use  the  port  of  Canton. 

Tsin-che-hwang-te  suppressed  the  tributary  king- 
doms, and  reduced  them  to  their  former  state  of  prov- 
inces. Elated  with  success,  he  became  ambifious  of 
being  tliought  the  first  sovereign  of  China.  With  this 
view  — according  to  some  authorities  —  he  ordered  all 
ibe  historical  writings  and  public  records  to  be  burnt, 
and  many  of  the  learned  men  to  be  burnt  alive,  lhat 
past  events  might  not  be  transmitte'd  to  posterity.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  he  was  not  able  to  obliter- 
ate all  the  monuments  of  by-gone  ages.* 


*  The  events  of  this  dynasty  are  thus  represented  hj  other 
aiithoritios  :  At  the  end  of  the  third  eentury  ticfore  tlie  Chris- 
tiiiu  era,  China,  divided  into  petty  kiugdoins,  was  a  prey  to 
cvars  and  disorders  whicli  were  ever  on  the  increase.  Its  south- 
cm  pai-t,  south  of  the  Nan-ling  Mountains,  waa  occupied  by 
another  race  —  barbariaiis.  Seven  sovereignties  had  been 
formed  in  tlie  bosom  m  China ;  among  these,  that  of  Tain 
was  the  nio.-st  pov/orlirl,  having  a  fifth  of  the  surface  and  a 
tenth  of  the  popukition  of  China. 

Its  king  managed  to  aubduo  idl  hisriviils  ;  and,  dying  in  251, 
hi^i  son  succeeded  him,  but  died  a.  few  days  after,  leaving 
his  own  son  to  reign ;  his  son,  Tsm-ohe-hwahff-te,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  trae  founder  of  the  Tain  'dynasty,  a 
dynasty  which  has  given  to  China  the  name  it  bears  among 
the  natives  of  the  West. 

He  ascended  the  tl^rone  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  became 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Chinese  emperors,  reigning  over  an 
extent  of  territory  ahnost  equal  to  that  of  Cliina  Proper  at 
the  present  day.  This  he  divided  into  thii'ty-six  provinces, 
besides  four  tributaries,  which  he  conquered,  south  of  the 
Southern  Mountains.  The  imperial  capital  was  at  ITiang- 
yang,  near  Si-ngan,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouei  River. 

The  emperor  embellished  this  capital  with  magnificence, 
and  caused  to  be  built  hero  palaces  exactly  resembling  all  the 
royal  residences  of  the  sovereigns  he  had  conquered  —  a  truly 
Chinese  idea !  He  ordered  that  the  pretJious  furniture,  which 
decorated  each  of  these  palaces,  should  be  removed  to  its 
counterpart,  and  that  the  persons  who  dwelt  in  and  about 
each  particular  palace,  to  minister  to  the  wants  or  pleasures 
of  its  master,  should  also  be  transported  to  the  new  palace, 
there  to  oi'cupy  similar  offices.  These  buildings,  in  such 
varied  styles  and  taste,  occupied  an  immense  extent  of  coun- 
try fdong  the  banks  of  the  Ouei.  They  communicated  to- 
gether by  a  magnificent  colonnade,  which  ex;tended  around 
them,  and  formed  a  vast  and  superb  gallery,  where  one  could 
bo  protected  from  the  weather  at  all  seasons. 

His  progresses  through  the  empire  exhibited  a  pomp 
hitherto  unknown.  He  every  where  constructed  edifices  of 
grandeur  or  public  utility  ;  broad  and  convenient  roads,  and 
well-tended  cana^  facilitated  intercourse  and  <;ommcrce, 
which  now  revived  under  the  auspices  of  peace,  after  aueh 
long  wars.  For  ages  nortliern  China  had  been  oxposcil  to 
the  ravages  of  the  nomads,  now  called  the  [Unong-noo  :  theso 
he  chastised  with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
*nd  exterminated  tliem,  or  drove  thorn  iar  beyond  the  distant 
aionntaina  of  their  country,  witli  no  wish  to  retm-ii.  After 


The_^;/i  dynasty,  which  commenced  about  two  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  era,  terminated  iu  the 
year  A.  D.  221.    It  is  called  the  dynasty  of  Han  and 

lasted  four  haiidrod  and  twenty-four  years,  under 
twenty  emperors.  The  head  of  this  dynasty  was 
Lieu-pang,  a  soldier,  magnanimous,  humane,  and  gen- 
erous, a  citizen  of  one  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  China. 
After  seventeen  pitched  battles  with  a  i-:val  rebel,  and 
overcoming  the  last  emperor,  he  ascentled  the  throne, 
united  the  whole  empire,  and  took  the  name  of  Kaa- 
Tsou,  or  Kao-hwang-te.  This  monarch  reigned  with 
clemency  and  moderation,  lie  was  one  of  the  few 
who  governed  for  themselves.  Under  the  rest,  the 
cunuciis  enjoyed  a  great  degree  of  authoritj',  which 
they  always  abused.  In  his  reign,  paper,  ink,  and 
hair  pencils  —  the  last  stil!  used  in  China  instead  of 
pens  —  were  invented,  according  to  some;  others,  as 
we  have  seen,  assign  them  a  date  a  little  earlier. 

Vuti,  or  Wouti,  one  of  the  princes  of  this  family 
was  an  eminent  encourager  of  learning,  and  ordered 
the  morality  of  Confucius  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools.f  He,  however,  fell  under  the  power  of  a 
strong  delusion,  in  endeavoring  to  discover  a  liquor 
which  would  make  him  immortal.  His  reign  waa 
somewhat  prolonged,  and  was  signalized  by  many 
heroic  exploits  in  wars  with  the  Tartars.  Besides 
subjugat'ng  many  tribes  of  the  Hioong-noo,  he  estab- 
lished colonies*  north-west  of  China,  built  cities,  and 
gave  military  governors  to  his  newly  acquired  prov 


subduing  the  southern  barbarians  to  the  sea-shore,  ho  put  all 
the  lazy,  idle  vagabonds  of  his  empire,  to  the  number  of  five 
hundred  thousand,  into  fortresses,  and  obliged  them  to  oc- 
cupy themselves  in  useful  labors. 

Previous  to  this  time,  the  princes  of  the  three  northern 
kingdoms  of  Tsin,  Tchao,  and  Yen,  had  constructed  walls 
against  the  Ilioong-noo:  Tsin-che-hwang-te  undertook  to 
unite  these  several  walls  into  a  single  one,  -which  should 
sti-oteli  from  the  westernmost  province  of  Cliensi,  as  far  as 
to  the  eastern  ocean.  He  assembled  for  this  vast  purpose 
an  immense  number  of  laljorers,  and  placed  them  under  the 
supervision  of  several  bodies  of  troops.  He  was  then  in  the 
thirty-thud  year  of  his  reign,  (214  B.  C. ;)  but  he  had  not 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  work  completed,  which  lasted 
ten  years,  and  was  not  finished  tUl  after  the  extinction  of  Ids 
dynasty. 

After  80  many  public  undertakings,  he  might  have  looked  for 
gratitude ;  but  he  was  constantly  annoyed  with  the  revolts  of 
the  grandees,  who  aimed  to  bring  back  the  feudal  system,  witl-- 
all  its  evils.  Out  of  patience  with  the  quotations  and  repre- 
sentations importunately  urged  on  him  as  to  their  rights  and 
wrongs,  their  privileges  and  prerogatives,  ho  commanded  all 
the  ancient  historical  books  to  he  burnt,  and  especially  those 
by  Confucius,  who  had  lived  threehundrcd  years  before.  These 
orders  were  rigorously  executed.  This  destruction  the  lit- 
erati have  never  pardoned,  and  consequently  the  character 
of  the  reformer  has  been  maliciously  blackened  in  the  Chinesa 
annals.  His  general,  Moung-thian,  however,  made  some  lit- 
tle amends  for  this  irreparable  loss,  by  tlie  discovery  of  paper 
and  the  pencil.  Before  this  the  cliaraoters  had  been  engraved, 
with  a  style,  on  tablets  of  bamboo,  or  were  traced  upon  it 
with  varnisli  of  a  deep  color.  An  easier  mode  of  forming 
the  letters  was  also  introduced.  This  emperor's  whole  fam- 
ily perished  by  the  hand  of  a  factious  assassin —  a  sad  example 
of  the  ingratitude  of  the  people  toward  great  men,  who  have 
served  them  and  rendered  their  coimtry  illustrious.  —  Klap- 
roth. 

t  The  lapse  of  time  had  buried  in  oblivion  the  ancient 
feudal  system  of  the  Tcheou ;  so  that  the  emperors  of  the 
Han  dynasty  could,  without  risk  to  the  centralization  of  the 
sovereignty,  order  a  search  for  the  books  which  had  ap- 
peared so  dangerous  to  the  Tsin.  The  most  careful  per- 
quisitions were  then  made  throughout  the  empire,  and  con- 
siderable fragments  of  the  ancient  works  were  recovered,  and 
even  entire  books.  It  was  with  these  materials,  and  with 
the  help  of  an  old  man  'who  knew  the  Chou-king  by  Iicai't, , 
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incea  of  Central  Asia.  In  lOS,  the  Ooigoor  Turks  \ 
and  Little  Bucharia  were  subjugated,  and  his  armies 
pushed  into  the  Kirghis  country.  He  gained  fo.ur 
signal  victories  over  the  Tartars,  and  drove  them  far 
beyond  the  wall,  or  reduced  them  to  submission ; 
thence  he  carried  his  successful  arms  into  the  king- 
doms of  Pegu,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Bengal,  and  then 
divided  them  among  his  generals  and  officers,  who 
had  assisted  in  the  war.  His  sagacious  policy  of  con- 
federating the  nations  of  Western  Tartary  against  the  Hi- 
oong-noo  has  been  detailed  in  our  history  of  the  ancient 
Turks.  It  was  in  A.  D.  102,  that  Panchao  extended 
the  Chinese  sway  as  far  west  as  the  Caspian,  and  sent 
to  China  the  heirs  presumptive  to  the  crowns  of  more 
than  fifty  kingdoms  he  had  subdued  for  his  emperor. 
In  the  reign  of  Houon-te,  an  embassy  came  from 
Rome,  in  A.  D.  166,  from  An-tun  —  as  the  Chinese 
called  the  emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus  —  king 
of  Ta-tbsin,  or  Cireat  China,  a^.  ihey  denominated  tlu; 
Roman  empire.  The  embassy  came  by  way  of  Ton- 
quin :  others  followed  during  this  dynasty. 

Ling-te,  a  sovereign  of  this  dynasty,  is  said  to  have 
caused  all  the  wise  maxims  of  the  ancient  emperors, 
contained  in  five  classical  books,  to  be  engraved  on 
tables  of  marble,  and  publicly  exposed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  academy.  Under  his  reign,  several  factions 
arose,  one  of  which  was  denominated  the  Yellow  Caps, 
and  made  itself  master  of  the  empire,*which  in  the 
end  led  to  its  dismemberment. 

The  sixth  dynasty  was  a  short  one  of  fifty-fpur 
years,  ending  A.  D.  265.  It  is  called  the  dynasty  of 
Ileou-Han.  It  began  with  a  prince  descended  from 
Lieu-pang,  and  ended  with  his  grandson.  This  young 
prince  was  endowed  with  great  ardor  and  courage. 
He  sustained  for  some  time  his  father's  tottering  throne, 
du.-'ing  at!a.cks  from  every  (juarter.  At  Icnyth,  a,s 
affairs  were  verging  to  a  fatal  crisis,  and  the  feeble 
emperor  was  still  hesitating  what  measures  to  pursue,  he 
felt  impelled  to  expostulate  with  him,  saying,  "There 
is  no  time  for  deliberation  ;  this  is  the  decisive  moment ; 
resolve  either  to  conquer,  or  die  with  arms  in  your 
hand  and  the  crown  on  your  head."  The  emperor 
still  refusing  to  fight,  the  son,  in  his  mortification  and 
grief,  retired  to  the  hall  of  his  ancestors,  slew  his  wife, 
and  then  himself,  while  the  emperor  tamely  surren- 
dered to  Song-chou,  his  rival. 

China  at  this  time  was  divided  into  three  empires, 
under  the  three  branches  of  the  dynasty  of  Han. 
The  various  parts  terminated  at  diiferent  periods. 
Under  the  seventh  dynasty,  which  was  that  of  Tein-ou-fi, 
these  parts  became  reunited,  and  constituted  one 
empire.  It  continued  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
years,  under  fifteen  emperors.  The  founder  of  this 
dynasty  was  Sld-tsii-vuti,  the  son  of  the  rebel  Song- 
chou.  Many  petty  princes,  who  aspired  to  the  impe- 
rial dignity,  gave  him  not  a  little  disturbance.  But  the 
southern  competitors  were  often  defeated  by  those  of 
the  north,  who  obtained  considerable  assistance  from 
the  Tartars. 

As  soon  as  this  prince  found  his  dominions  at  peace, 
he  sunk  into  indolence  and  inaction.  He  left  a  son 
incapable  of  governing,  who,  being  dethroned,  was 
succeeded  by  a  prince  of  the  same  family.    The  son 


that  this  sacred  work  was  reatored>  and  thus,  later,  was  formed 
a  body  of  ancient  history,  which  although  destitute  of  any 
great  interest,  bears,  neTOTtheless,  all  the  marks  of  auther 
ticity.  —  Klaproth. 


of  this  last  was  attacked  by  one  of  his  relatives ;  his 
children  were  slain,  and  he  himself  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  obliged  to  wait  at  table  upon  the  usurper,  in 
the  habit  of  a  slave.  He  was  afterwards  put  to  death. 
Nankin  became  the  capital  of  the  empire  at  this 
period.  The  dynasty  terminated  in  Ngan-li^  an  in- 
dolent, inefTicient  prince,  unworthy  of  holding  the 
scefitre. 

The  ei-ghth  dynasty  was  that  of  Song.  It  began 
under  a  revolted  general,  A.  D.  420,  and  lasted  fifty- 
nine  years,  under  eight  emperors.  The  name  of  the 
general,  aferwards  emperor,  was  hyew-Hu.  His 
employment  at  first  was  that  of  selling  shoes  from 
place  to  ])lace.  He  enlisted  as  a  soldier,  became  gen- 
eral, and  at  last  usurped  the  throne.  His  person  and 
deportment  were  inexpressibly  noble  and  majestic. 
His  virtues  were  more  particularly  frugality  ana  valor. 
His  son  and  suecessor,  Vculi,  was  the  contrast  of 
himself  Veuti  was  killed  by  liis  own  son,  and  tb( 
parricide  fell  by  the  hands  of  his  brother.  The  lattes 
incurred  not  a  little  enmity  by  the  freedom  of  hit 
speech,  of  which  the  conseq\ience,  in  the  end,  wa! 
fatal  to  him.  One  of  his  wives  stifled  liim  in  his  bed. 
as  she  had  been  mortally  offended  by  his  calling  her  old. 

Veuti  was  veiy  much  attached  to  the  bonzes,  who 
were  the  priests  of  the  Buddhist  religion  in  China  ;  but 
as  in  his  time  the  e'mpire  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  sovereign  of  one  part  ordered  all  the  bonzes  to  he 
massacred. 


CHAPTER  CCXXV. 

A.  D.  479  to  907. 

The  Ninth,   Tenth,   Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and 
Thirteenth  Dynasties. 

The  name  of  the  founder  of  the  ninth  Ayn^iy  was 
Kmti.  This  wretch  made  his  way  to  the  throne  by 
the  murder  of  two  princes  ;  but  his  career  was  a  short 
one.  He  was  less  distinguished  by  his  military 
exploits  than  by  his  learning.  He  used  to  say,  that 
if  he  could  reign  ten  years,  he  would  make  gold  as 
cheap  as  dirt.  His  son  was  the  author  of  -  the  famous 
law  which  prohibited  the  mandarins  from  remaining 
more  than  three  years  in  the  same  place.  In  the 
reign  of  the  latter  appeared  Fan-Chin,  a  patron  of 
literature,  but  professing  the  most  detestable  princi- 
ples. His  doctrines  were,  that  all  things  proceed 
from  chance  ;  that  the  soul  perishes  when  the  body 
dies  ;  and  that  after  this  life,  the  fate  of  men  is  the 
same  with  that  of  brutes.  This  dynasty  consisted  of 
only  five  emperors. 

The  tenth  dynasty  (A.  D.  502)  comprehends  four 
princes,  beginning  with  Lyan-ywen,  the  prime  ministei 
and  assassin  of  the  last  prince.  He  was  active,  indus- 
trious, and  very  vigilant ;  not  only  devoted  to  the  study 
of  the  sciences,  but  also  very  skilful  in  military  a:^irs- 
He  forbade  his  subjects  to  sacrifice  animals,  and  com* 
manded  them  to  substitute  figures  of  them  made  of 
flour.  Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  neglected  the 
business  of  government,  to  devote  himself  to  the  ab- 
surd doctrines  of  the  bonzes ;  it  is  even  supposed  that 
he  became  one  of  that  order.  His  reign  was  marked 
with  wars,  famine,  and  pestilence.  His  prime  minis- 
ter, disgusted  at  being  obliged  to  serve  a  tyrant  and 
usurper,  starved  himself  to  death.  The  circumstance 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  emperor  as  also  the  minis- 
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ter'a  reasons  for  suicide,  he  cried  out,  "  Do  not  I  hold 
my  crown  of  Heaven  ?  Am  I  beholden  ("or  it  to  my 
grandees  ?  What  occasion,  then,  had  that  unfortunate 
man  to  destroy  himself?  " 

Tn  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Hewta-king,  monarch 
of  Honan,  but  his  vassal,  revolted  from  him.  Having 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  Nankin,  and 
seizing  upon  the  emperor's  person,  Ihc  captive  pi'incc 
appeared  before  his  conqueror  with  such  nuijeslic 
mtrepidity,  that  the  latter  shrank  from  his  gaze,  ex- 
elainiing,  "  I  could  noi  believe  it  so  difficult  to  resist , a 
power  which  Heaven  has  established."  Willi  a  retined 
species  of  cruelty,  not  flaring  to  stain  his  hands  with 
the  emperor's  blood,  he  condemned  him  to  a  lingering 
leath,  by  retrenching  part  of  his  sustenance  every 
day.  The  unfortunate  monarch  called  for  a  little 
honey  just  before  his  death  ;  hul  this  request,  simple 
as  it  was,  was  denied.  He  died  a  few  hours  after- 
ward. 

The  second  in  succession  after  this  emperor  attached 
himself  to  the  religion  of  Fo ;  and  while  his  attention 
was  al)sorbed  in  the  mysteries  taught  by  his  disciples, 
his  prime  minister  attacked  him  in  his  capital.  The 

sovereign,  roused  at  last  from  his  religious  reveries, 
took  up  arms,  marched  round  the  ramparis,  examined 
the  position  of  the  enemy,  and  exclaimed,  "  All  is 
lost ;  it  is  over  with  the  sciences."  He  then  set  fire 
to  his  library,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand volumes,  and  surrendered  to  the  conqueror,  who 
put  to  death  both  him  and  his  son. 

The  founder  of  the  eleven/Ji  dynasty  (A.  D.  5.57) 
was  extremely  attached  to  the  bonzes.  His  brother, 
who  succeeded  him,  had,  before  his  accession,  con- 
cealed himself  in  private  life  ;  but  on  the  throne  ho 
displayed  the  qualities  of  a  great  prince.  Th^  mon- 
arch orrlered  the  night  watches  to  be  distinguished  by 
beating  a  drum — a  practice  which  has  ever  since 
been  observed.  There  were  five  emperors  of  this 
dynasty,  the  last  of  whom  was  dethroned  by  the  prime 
minister  of  the  western  empire. 

The  twelfth  dynasty  (A.  D.  596)  consisted  of  tliree 
emperors,  all  renowned  men.  The  first,  without  pre- 
tensions to  learning,  had,  nevertheless,  a  solid,  pene- 
tniting  mind,  and  was  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  his 
people.  He  built  public  granaries,  which  were  annu- 
ally filled  with  rice  and  corn  by  the  rich,  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  poor  in  times  of  scarcity.  He  improved 
mvisic  and  eloquence,  was  inexorable  against  cor- 
rupt judges,  and  excluded  from  all  public  employments 
those  whose  rank  in  life  did  not  render  them  respect- 
able. His  son  prohibited  his  people  from  wearing 
arms,  and  ordered  all  books,  treating  of  war,  politics, 
agriculture,  and  medicine,  to  be  revised  by  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  empire,  and  to  be  distributed 
among  his  subjects. 

In  the  thirteenth  dynasty  (A,  D.  618)  Kong-ti,  one 
of  the  emperors  of  this  dynasty,  was  dethroned  by 
Siguen,  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  was  crowned. 
The  son  of  the  latter,  at  the  head  of  his  father's  army, 
9ntered  the  palace,  and  having  viewed  its  magnifi- 
cence, exclaimed  with  a  deep  sigh,  "  No ;  such  a 
stately  edifice  must  not  be  suffered  to  stand  any  longer, 
being  good  for  nothing  but  to  enervate  the  spirit  of  a 
prince,  and  cherish  his  vicious  inclinations.  Thus  say- 
ing, he  ordered  the  whole  building  to  be  set  on  fire, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  ashes.  He,  however,  soon  re- 
signed the  throne,  In  oi'der  to  live  in  tranquillity.  This 
nrince  was  verv  desirous  of  increasing  the  population 


of  the  empire,  and  ordered  one  hundred  thousand  of 
the  bonzes  to  take  wives. 

Tai-tsong,  son  of  the  last  sovereign,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  Chinese  princes.  He  was  wise,  frugal 
and  alfable.  His  reply  to  his  ministers,  who  attempted 
to  excite  in  his  mind  apprehensions  from  his  too  great 
familiarity  with  his  subjects,  might  serve  as  a  model, 
perhaps,  to  sovereigns  of  more  enlightened  nations  — 
"  1  cousider  myself  in  the  empire  as  a  futhcr  In  his 
fiunily,  I  carry  all  my  people  in  my  bosom,  as  if  they 
were  my  children.    What  then  have  I  to  fear  ?  " 

In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  this  prince  lost  his 
empress,  for  whom  he  indulged  a  most  immoderate 
grief.  Tie  raised  a  monument  to  her  memory  more 
supci'l)  lliun  any  thing  of  the  kind  before  known  in  his 
dominions;  but  being  reproved  for  this  ostentation,  he 
ordered  h  to  be  demolished.  His  minister  dying  soon 
after,  the  emperor  caused  a  noble  eulogium  to  he 
inscribed  on  his  tomb,  and  turning  to  his  courtiers, 
remarked,  "  We  have  three  kinds  of  mirrara:  the  first 
serve  the  ladies  to  dress  by ;  the  second  are  the  ancient 
volumes,  in  which  we  read  the  rise,  progress,  and  de- 
cline of  empires ;  the  third  are  mankind,  in  whose 
actions,  if  we  will  study  them,  we  may  see  both  what 
we  ought  to  practise  and  what  to  avoid.  I  possessed 
this  last  mirror  in  the  pei-son  of  my  minister.  Alas  ! 
he  is  now  no  more,  and  I  shall  never  find  his  equal." 

Tai-tsong  left  his  son  excellent  instructions,  which, 
however,  proved  useless  to  him;  for  he  attached  him- 
self to  a  wicked  and  artful  woman,  who  by  her  crimes 
filled  the  court  and  kingdom  with  mourning.  The 
wife  of  die  succeeding  emperor  was  neither  less  cruel 
nor  less  criminal.  Of  his  son  it  is  said,  that  he  di- 
vorced his  wife,  put  three  of  his  children  to  death 
without  cause,  and  finally  married  his  daughter-in-law. 
He  was  particularly  opposed  to  every  appearance  of 
luxury,  and  endeavored  to  extirpate  it  by  destroying 
the  precious  metals  and  ornaments  belongmg  to  his 
palace. 

Under  the  ninth  successor,  the  power  of  the  eunuchs 
occasioned  a  rebellion.  The  eleventh  caused  every 
part  of  his' empire  to  be  explored  in  search  of  the 
waters  of  immortality,  of  which  the  disciples  of  Lao- 
eyun  pretended  to  have  the  secret.  This  liquor  being 
presented  |o  him  by  the  eunuchs,  he  instantly  died- 
The  fifteenth  emperor  of  this  dynasty  instituted  a  law 
which  is  still  observed.  It  is  this :  once  in  seven  years 
the  provincial  mandarins  are  obliged  to  send  a  written 
and  circumslantial  confession  of  the  fauUs  they  have 
commilted,  and  to  ask  the  emperor's  pardon.  If  they 
endeavor  to  palliate  these,  they  have  no  favor  lo  ex- 
pect, and  are  invariably  deprived  of  their  employ- 
ments. As  in  the  case  of  the  emperor  before  men- 
tioned, his  son,  —  though  in  many  respects  an  amiable 
sovereign,  —  in  search  of  the  waters  of  immortality 
took  a  fatal  draught  which  closed  his  career. 


CHAPTER  CCXXYl' 

A.  D,  907  to  1641. 

Incursions  of  the  Tartars,  and  other  Incidents. 

It  would  be  neither  interesting  nor  profitable  to  enter 
into  full  details  of  the  different  reigns  which  now  fol- 
lowed in  the  long  course  of  history.  Any  further  con- 
nected enumeration  and  account  of  the  several  dynas- 
ties and  emperors  may  therefore  be  disnensed  with 
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A.  few  only  of  the  principal  events  will  be  referred  to, 
jnd  occasional  mention  made  of  the' leading  characters 
who  figured  in  history. 

The  most  important  events  from  this  period  (A.  D. 
1*00)  pertain  to  the  struggles  of  the  Chinese  to  repel 
[he  attacks  of  the  various  half-civilized  but  warlike 
iribes  —  chiefly  Tartars  —  bordering  on  the  frontiers 
of  China. 

Notwithstanding  every  precaution  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese,  about  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
the  Tartars  took  possesfiion  of  the  north  and  west  of 
China,  and  the  country  became  divided  into  two  king- 
doms :  the  capital  of  the  iiorih  was  Pekin,  and  that  of 
the  south  Nankin.  Four  liundred  years  later,  that  is  to 
say,  in  the  tenth  century,  the  period  at  which  we  are 
now  arrived,  these  two  kingdoms  were  united.  Pre- 
viously, however,  to  this  event,'  in  the  reign  of  Yuang- 
te,  many  canals  were  cut  through  the  empire,  by 
which  several  rivers  were  united,  and  great  facilities 
given  to  commerce. 

Tai-tju^  who  established  the  fourteenth  dynasty, 
(A.  D.  907,)  by  murdering  his  predecessor,  lived  but 
a  short  time  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  crime.  His 
eldest  brother  slew  him,  and  was  himself  killed  by 
another  brother,  Moti  by  name.  Anarchy  was  now 
at  its  height  in  the  empire.  Moti  was  attacked  by  an 
able  general  supported  by  a  powerful  party,  and  being 
vanquished,  killed  himself  in  despair,  and  his  family 
became  extinct,  ^ 

Chwang-tsong,  of  ihe  fifteenth  dynasty,  from  the  office 
of  general,  stepped  to  the  tlirone.  As  emperor,  he  pre- 
served Ills  innrtial  habits,  lived  very  frugally,  and  slept 
on  the  bare  ground,  with  a  bell  around  his  neck  to  pre- 
vent his  sleeping  too  long.  In  his  earlier  years,  he  was 
a  criminal  lover  of  pleasure  ;  and  he  is  accused  of  being 
sordidly  avaricious,  and  destitute  of  commiseration 
for  the  poor.  Ming-tsong,  the  son  of  this  emperor, 
was  a  great  encourager  of  learning.  During  his  reign, 
block-printing  was  invented  among  the  Chinese.  He 
was  given  to  devotion,  and  all  his  prayers  were  offered 
for  the  good  of  his  subjects. 

Tai-tsu,  the  founder  of  the  eigTiteertth  dynasty, 
(A.  D.  951,)  had  a  high  veneration  for  Confucius,  and 
paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb  of  that  renowned  philosopher. 
This  empevor  was  blessed  with  a  son  who  ^milated  his 
virtues.  When  at  the  very  summit  of  human  gran- 
deur, that  son,  whose  name  was  Chi-tsong,  still  retained 
a  modest  deportment.  A  plough  and  a  loom  were 
found  among  other  insignia  of  his  palace.  In  a  dmo 
of  dearth,  he  ordered  the  granaries  to  be  opened,  and 
the  rice  to  be  sold  at  a  very  low  price.  "  These  are 
my  children,"  he  said,  speaking  of  his  people.  "  It 
would  be  improper  that  their  father  should  abandon 
hem  and  leave  them  to  famish  with  hunger  while  he 
.las  enough  to  satisfy  his  own  wants."  In  this  ex- 
tremity, the  rich  idols  were,  by  his  order,  melted  down 
and  coined  into  money. 

Of  Tay-tsu,  the  founder  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
(A.  D.  960,)  the  following  story  is  told,  illustrating  his 
parental  affection.  At  the  siege  of  Nankin,  reflecting 
on  the  slaughter  which  would  be  made  in  it,  he  feigned 
sickness  when  it  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering. 
This  caused  an  alarm  among  his  officers,  who  came 
around  his  bed,  every  one  proposing  some  remedy. 
"  The  only  remedy,"  cried  he,  "  that  can  effectually 
cure  me,  is  in  your  power.  Swear  to  me  that  you  will 
not  shed  the  blood  of  youi  countjymen."  Upon  their 
taking  the  oaths,  he  appeared  sufficiently  well.  Though 


the  utmost  care  was  taken  to  restrain  the  soldiers,  so 
that  there  was  no  great  slaughter  made,  yet  the  fate 
of  the  few  who  fell  drew  a ,  flood  of  tears  from  the 
emperor ;  and  as  the  city  had  suffered  from  famine, 
as  well  as  by  the  long  siege,  the  emperor  im- 
mediately sent  a  hundred  thousand  measures  of  rice, 
to  be  distributed  among  the  inhabitants.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  with  such  a  disposition  be  proved  himself 
worthy  of  his  exaltation. 

Tay-tsong^  of  this  dynasty,  was  the  Maecenas  of  his 
times.  He  patronized  learning,  and  collected  a  library 
which  consisted  of  eighty  thousand  volumes.  He  was 
a  prince  of  generous  and  magnanimous  feelings,  as 
was  evinced  by  his  lenient  treatment  of  a  brother  who 
had  manifested  a  mutinous  disposition.  A  gentle 
reproof  of  that  brother  induced  the  latter  to  destroy 
himself,  which  so  affected  the  emperor  that  he  shed 
tears  over  his  corpse,  and  caused  it  to  be  interred  witli 
the  greatest  funeral  honors. 

Ching-tsong,  also  of  this  dynasty,  was  a  prince  wor- 
thy of  being  commemorated.  He  caused  the  ancient 
hooks  to  be  reprinted  and  spread  through  the  empire. 
The  appearance  of  a  comet  during  his  reign  was  sup- 
posed to  portend  some  calamity.  The  emperor,  on 
this  occasion,  agreeably  to  the  custom  of  the  times, 
directed  that  all  his  faults  should  be  laid  bi;forc  him 
diat  ho  might,  if  possible,  avert  the  onien.  At  the 
same  time,  he  remitted  taxes  to  the  amount  of  several 
millions,  and  set  at  liberty  thirteen  thousand  prisoners. 
It  happening  that  a  son  was  born  to  him  at  this  period, 
be  attributed  the  blessing  to  the  favor  of  Heaven,  and 
as  an  attestation  that  his  own  religious  and  charitable 
deeds  were  accepted.  Under  his  reign  it  was  com- 
puted that  twenty-two  millions  of  people  were  em- 
ployed in  cultivating  the  land. 

This  emperor  was,  perhaps,  even  excelled  by  his 
son  Chi-tsongy  in  moral  character.  The  latter  banished 
from  his  palace  all  the  worehippers  of  images,  and  paid 
his  adoratiora  to  the  invisible  God  of  heaven.  By  a 
timely  supply  of  corn  Eind  rice,  he  saved  half  a  miUioo 
of  his  people  from  destruction,  in  a  time  of  famine. 
The  virtuous  principles  instilled  into  his  mind  by  his 
father's  prime  minister  had  the  effect,  it  is  believed,  of 
producing  so  good  a  character.  That  officer  constantly 
pressed  upon  the  prince  the  ten  foUowijig  maxims: 
"  Fear  God  :  Love  your  subjects  :  Endeavor  to  attain 
perfection  :  Apply  yourself  to  the  sciences  :  Kalse  per- 
sons of  merit  to  the  dignities  ol'  the  state :  Give  atten- 
tion to  the  advice  that  is  offered  you  :  Reduce  the 
taxes :  Moderate  the  rigor  of  punishments :  Avoid 
prodigality  :  Hold  debauchery  in  horror," 

It  was  in  tiie  tenth  century  that  Uie  KIntan  Tartars 
obtained  a  footing  in  China,  They  were  expelled, 
however,  by  means  of  the  Eastern  Tartai's,  whose  aid 
was  soliciteJ,  but  who,  like  other  stipendiaries  in  some 
cases,  refused  to  depart  when  their  services  were  no 
longer  required.  The  Jutchin  Khitans,  in  the  twelfth 
century  A.  D.,  pursued  their  conquests  again,  crossed 
the  Eloangho  or  Yellow  River,  and  marching  directly 
toward  the  imperial  city,  captured  and  plundered  it. 
They  also  seized  the  emperor,  Kin-tsong,  and  his  con- 
sort, and  carried  them  away  captives.  The  ci'own 
devolved  on  Kaw-tsou,  who  fixed  his  court  at  Nankin. 
He  made  several  fruitless  efforts  to  recover  -  some 
provinces  from  tlie  Khitans. 

The  monarch  of  that  barbarous  people,  however 
aimed  at  gaining  the  esteem  of  his  Chinese  subjects 
by  bestowing  much  attention  on  their  learning  an«i  oi 
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Jieir  learned  men.  He  advanced  to  Nankin,  and  took 
It;  but  being  informed  that  Yo-si,  the  general  of  the 

Song  or  Southern  Chinese,  was  approaching  to  the 
relief  of  the  city,  he  burned  the  palace,  and  retired 
northward.  The  rear  gLuird,  which  he  was  unable  to 
rescue  from  the  attack  of  Yo-si,  suilered  so  much,  that 
from  this  liine  the  Khitan  Tartars  never  dared  to  cross 
the  River  F^^iang  ;  tliough  aftenvards,  in  the  year  1163, 
their  king  approached  the  mouth  of  that  I'iver,  and 
commanded  his  troops  on  the  pain  of  death  to  cross  it ; 
but  they  refused,  and,  kiUing  their  sovej'eign,  retired. 

In  the  year  A.  D.  1210,  the  chief  of  the  Western 
Tartars,  or  Mongols,  quarrelled  with  Yong-tsi,  emperor 
of  the  Khitans,  and  in  two  years  after,  the  Mongol  gene- 
rals forced  the  great  wall  to  the  north  of  Chensi,  made 
mcursions  as  far  as  Pekin,  the  capital  of  the  Khitan 
empire,  ajid  defeated  an  army  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand of  that  people.  In  this  century,  (A.  D.  1225,)  an 
emperor  named  Li-tsong,  carried  on  a  vigorous  war 
against  the  Tartars,  lie  took  the  cilv  of  flonan  from 
.hem,  and  reduced  the  capital,  Shang-tong,  after  a  long 
and  sanguinary  siege,  in  wliich  the  Tartars  were 
driven  to  such  extremities  as  to  feed  on  human  flesh. 
In  a  fit  of  despair,  their  king,  Nagaiti,  hanged  himself, 
just  before  the  surrender,  la  him  ended  the  empire  nf 
tlie  Eastcrt\  Tartars,  after  it  had  continued  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  yeare,  under  nine  princes.  » 

A  small  remiiant  of  that  nation,  however,  continued, 
and  gave  rise  to  Ihe  family  that  afterwards  conquered 
the  Chinese,  and  governs  it  at  the  present  time, 
tt  was  during  the  nineteenth  dynasty  that  the  celebrated 
Zingis  Khan  and  his  successors  established  their  do- 
minion in  China.  Heading  the  Western  Tartai-s  or 
iVlongolsjwho  inhabited  a  desert  and  inhospitable  region, 
whence  most  of  the  conquerors  of  Asia  have  proceeded, 
2ingis  Khan,  in  1209,  entered  China,  poured  his  irresist- 
ible armies  over  the  northern  provinces,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  submit  to  his  authority.  Kublai^  his 
grandson,  called  by  t!ie  Chinese  Houpilai,  entered  on 
his  grandfather's  conquests  in  this  country,  and  reigned 
for  a  time  over  the  northern  provinces.  It  is  said  that 
ICublai  —  but  more  probably  a  descendant  of  his  — 
brought  the  whole  countiy  into  subjection  in  1280,  and 
that  with  the  nineteenth  dynasty  ended,  in  fact,  the  Chi- 
nese dominion,  until  the  year  1357.  Kublai  had  the 
wisdom  and  prudence  to  govern  the  Chinese  according 
to  their  ancient  laws  and  customs,  as  related  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter.  This  procedure,  together  with  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  his  character,  entirely  reconciled  the 
people  to  the  Tartar  sway,  so  far  as  they  were  brought 
under  it.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  a  king  of  the  Tartar 
race,  under  the  twentieth  dynasty,  that  the  famous 
canal  was  dug,  which  is  nine  hundred  miles  long. 
During  the  same,  dynasty,  the  religion  of  Fo  was 
firmly  established  in  the  empire. 

In  1364^8,  the  Tartars  were  again  driven  out  by  a 
.  Chinese  general  named  Choo,  or  C/m,  as  previously 
detailed,  who  founded  the  Ming  dynasty  —  the  last  before 
(he  dynasty  now  existing.  Heading  a  numerous  com- 
pany of  insurgents,  be  reduced  many  considerable  cities 
and  provinces,  and  defeated  the  imperial  army  in  a 
battle.  His  successes  were  so  great  that  he  assuined 
the  thie  of  emperor,  and  fixed  his  court  at  Nankin, 
[n  a  few  months,  itowcver,  be  made  himself  master  of 
Pekin,  and  erected  that  country  into  a  sovereignty, 
which  he  gave  to  one  of  his  sons.  He  proved  to  be  a 
king  of  great  wisdom  and  penetration. 

Chins-isUy  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty,  was  a  prince 


of  a  magnanimous  turn  of  mind,  though  very  much 
dreaded  on  account  of  the  cruelties  with  which  he 

commenced  his  reigji.  He  was  rigid  in  his  treatment 
of  the  bonzes  ;  and  be  ordered  all  the  books  of  chemis- 
try which  treated  of  Hie  ivater  of  immoriaUiy  to  be 
committed  to  the  flames.  He  patronized  learned  men, 
and  promoted  the  knowledge  of  philosophy. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  race,  which  ended  with  (he 
thirteeadi  emperor,  was  [ireceded  by  continual  com- 
motions during  several  reigns.  Two  rebels  arose,  who 
divided  the  empire,  but  soon  turned  their  arms  agamst 
each  other.  One  only  survived,  whose  name  was  Li. 
He  marched  into  tlie  provinces  of  Shensi  and  Honaa, 
where  he  despatched  all  the  mandarins,  and  showed 
favor  to  none  except  the  comthon  people,  whom  he 
freed  from  the  payment  of  taxes.  By  these  means  he 
was  able  to  increase  his  army  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  conceiverd  himself  sufficiently  powerful  to  assume 
the  title  of  emperor. 

Li  next  advanced  towards  the  metropolis,  into  which 
ho  found  means  to  convey  a  number  of  his  men  in 
disguise,  who  were  to  open  the  gates  to  bini  at  his 
appearance  there.  After  a  short  time,  he  entered  the 
city  in  triumph,  ni  thn  iicad  of  three  hundred  thousand 
men,  while  the  en"ij)eror,  devoind  to  superstitions  cere- 
monies, shut  himself  up  in  his  palace.  When  tlie 
latter  found  himself  betrayed  and  deserted,  and  unable 
to  escape,  he  resolved  to  lay  violent  hands  on  himself, 
rather  than  incur  the  disgrace  of  faUing  alive  into  the 
power  of  the  invader. 

For  this  purpose,  he  conducted  his  beloved  empress 
into  a  private  and  distant  part  of  the  gardens,  without 
uttering  a  syllable.  She  at  once  understood  his  silenl 
emotions  of  agony,  and  having  tenderly  embraced  him, 
she  retired  into  the  wood,  and  there  suspended  herself 
by  a  silken  string.  The  emperor  hastened  to  join  her 
in  death.  First  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  young 
princess  with  his  cimeter,  he  hanged  himself  on  another 
tree.  His  example  was  soon  followed  by  his  prime 
minister,  queens,  and  faithful  punuchs' 

When  the  body  of  the  self-unmolated  emperor  was 
laid  before  the  rebel  Li,  as  he  sat  upon  the  throne,  the 
inhuman  wretch  treated  it  in  a  most  shameful  miinncr. 
He  moreover  beheaded  two  of  the  deceased  emperor's 
sons,  and  his  ministers;  but  the  eldest  son  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  escape  by  flight.  While  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  empire  submitted  to  the  usurper,  one 
prince,  whose  name  was  U-san-ghey,  who  commanded 
the  provinces  of  Leaoo-tong,  alone  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge his  authority;  but  Li  marched  against  him,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Having  invested  the 
seat  of  that  prince's  government,  the  tyrant  resorted 
to  a  most  cruel  expedient  to  induce  him  to  surrender 
He  showed  him  his  father  loaded  with  chains,  declar- 
ing that  he  should  instantly  be  sacrificed,  if  the  son 
refused  to  submit.  The  brave  prince  was  nearly  over- 
come at  so  sad  a  spectacle,  but  remained  firm  to  his 
sovereign.  The  good  father,  understanding  the  in- 
tentions of  his  son  by  the  signs  which  he  made,  ap- 
plauded his  resolution,  and  quietly  submitted  to  his 
fate. 

Il-san-ghey,  in  the  purpoj.e  of  avenging  his  sover- 
eign, as  also  his  father,  immedialcly  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  Manchoo  or  Eastern  Tartars,  and  invited  them 
to  his  assistance  against  Li.  Tsong-ti,  their  king, 
joined  the  prince  immediately,  which  obliged  the  rebel 
to  raise  the  siege,  and  march  directly  to  Pekin.  But 
he  did  not  think  himself  safe  in  that  place,  and,  after 
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okmdering  and  burning  the  palace,  be  fled,  with  his 
mmense  treasure,  into  the  province  of  Shensi,or  Chensi. 

Tsong-ti  died  almost  immediately  after  he  entered 
ZJhinaj  but  previously  declared  his,  son  Slmn-chi  his 
Uccessor.  The  young  prince  was  shortly  after  con- 
iucted  to  Pekin,  and  was  joyfully  welcomed,  on  alt 


sides,  as  a  deliverer.  Thus  ended  the  twenty-first 
dynasty,  by  this  memorable  revolution,  as  also  the 
Chinese  race  of  sovereigns.  A  second  lime,  there- 
fore, the  race  of  the  Eastern  Tartars  was  called  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Chinese  empire,  the  dynasty  com 
mencing  in  1641-4. 


'I'aou-kwitng,  Emperor  of  Chnia. 


CHAPTER  CCXXVir. 

A.  D.  16M  to 

The  Tartar  Sway  and  Present  Dynasty. 

The  revolution  effected  by  the  Eastern  Tartars,  as 
already  described,  was  far  from  being  complete  at 
first.  Resistance  was  kept  up  against  them  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country.  The  nobility  imagined  that 
hey  should  find  the  Tartars  merely  auxiliaries,  who 
Vould  assist  them  in  placing  a  native  Chinese  on  the 
.hrone ;  but  these  allies  considered  that  the  empire 
was  justly  the  reward  of  their  trouble.  Submission  to 
them,  under  these  circumstances,  was  difficult.  Com- 
petitors arose  in  the  different  provinces  against  Shun- 
chij  the  Manchoo  emperor,  and  hostilities  wtwv.  obsti- 
nately carried  on  lioth  by  sea  and  land ;  but  the  vigor 
of  the  Tartars,  stimulated  as  it  was  by  the  incalculable 
value  of  the  prize  within  their  grasp,  was  crowned 
with  complete  success. 

Shun-ehi  acquitted  himself  with  great  address  in 
ais  new  station     He  showed  a  marked  deference 


to  the  ancient  laws  and  customs  of  the  Chlnpso.  Tbs 
civil  offices  of  the  state  were  giviMi  lo  such  'i;'  the 
natives  as  were  found  qualified  for  them,  and  this  prin- 
ciple he  adhered  to  in  the  disposal  of  tlie  highest  dig- 
nities. He  evidently  sought  the  public  good,  rathet 
than  the  extension  of  his  power.  He  I'avored  the 
cause  of  learning,  and  became  himself  somewhat  of 
a  proficient  in  several  sciences.  A  few  years  af^er 
he  had  assumed  the  government,  a  general  whose 
name  was  Coxinga,  from  attachment  to  the  ancient 
Chinese,  opposed  the  measures  of  the  new  emperor. 
He  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Nankin ;  but  his  troops, 
having  given  themselves  up  to  dissipation  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  general's  birthday,  were  in  this  condition 
attacked  by  the  besicfred,  and  a  prodigious  slaughter 
of  them  ensued.  The  emperor,  in  consequence  of 
misconduct  and  afiliclion  in  his  domestic  relations, 
became  melancholy,  and  died,  leaving  a  vei'y  young 
child,  Kang-ki,  as  his  successor. 

It  was  under  Kang-hi  that  the  whole  empire  was 
brought  into  subjection  about  the  year  1662.  Consid 
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ered  us  the  emperor  uf  trie  whole  country,  he  was  the 
founder  of  the  existing  or  Ta-tsing  dynasty,  represented 
oy  the  emperor  Taou-kwans.  now  on  the  throne,  the  fifth 
of  his  race.  Kang-hi  pro\cd  to  be  a  very  capable  and 
meritorious  prince.  He  had  doubtless  profited  by  the 
wise  counsels  of  the  four  noble  guardians  whom  his 
father  had  appointed  for  him  in  his  minority.  He, 
however,  issued  a  severe  order  against  the  Catholic 
converts  at  one  time.  All  their  churches  were  demol- 
ished, and  the  whole  city  of  Ma-kau  was  in  danger 
of  sharing  the  same  fate,  had  not  one  of  thi?  Jesuits, 
who  still  retained  some  influence  at  com-t,  prevented 
[  It.  The  Jesuit  was,  however,  himself,  and  others 
!  with  him,  imprisoned  and  loaded  with  irons,  some  time 
iftcr. 

Kting-hi  was  unhappy  in  his  domestic  relations, 
on  account  of  the  conduct  of  liis  two  sons,  who  re- 
belled against  him,  and  were  successively  banished 
the  kingdom.  In  1720,  he  received  the  congratula- 
tions of  the  whole  empire,  on  the  sigiuil  victory  which 
his  forces  had  gained  over  the  Eieuts,  who  possessed 
the  country  of  the  lamas,  and  had  been  guilty  of  rav- 
ages for  several  years  in  succession.  This  victory 
gave  him  the  sole  command  of  the  kingdom  of  Thibet. 
In  November  of  the  same  year,  the  czar  of  Muscovy 
made  his  public  entry  into  Peldn,  with  a  numerous 
and  splendid  train,  habited  af1:er  the  European  man- 
nef.  The  Muscovite  was  received  at  court  with  all 
duo  respect,  though  he  could  not  gain  the  object  of  his 
visit  —  the  adoption  of  measures  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  free  commerce  between  the  dominions  of 
the  two  sovereigns. 

The  emperor  died  suddenly  on  the  20ih  of  Decem- 
ber, 1723,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  liaving 
first  declared,  in  the  presence  of  his  assembled  gran- 
iees,  his  fourth  son,  Vong-ching,  his  successor. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Yong-ching  that  the  Jesuits 
vvei'e  banished  from  China,  and  the  Christians  were 
persecuted,  not  excepting  those  of  the  imperial  fam- 
ily. They  had  been  inlroduceil  into  the  empire  many 
years  before,  headed  by  Father  Xavier,  the  great 
ipostle  of  that  country.  As  will  be  seen  elsewhere, 
they  were  at  first  well  received,  for  the  sake  of  the 
scientific  information  they  brought  with  them;  but, 
alarm  being  taken  at  the  efibi-ts  at  proselytism,  which, 
it  was  supposed,  would  lead  to  a  spiritual  supremacy 
dangerous  to  the  state,  they  were  driven  from  the 
country.  Anterior  to  the  entrance  of  the  Jesuits,  viz., 
in  1518,  the  Portuguese,  after  having  obtained  various 
situations  on  islands  along  the  coast,  for  purposes  of 
commerce,  sent  their  first  embassy  to  China. 

In  other  respects  than  in  regard  to  his  treatment  of 
Ibe  Catholics,  Yong-ching  showed  himself  a  wise  prince, 
assiduous  and  ijideiatigable  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties 
of  the  government,  steady  and  resolute  in  his  disposition, 
;  endowed  with  a  degree  of  eloquence  and  address, 
and  attentive  in  answering  the  memorials  which  were 
presented  to  him.  He  governed  wholly  by  himself, 
and  no  monarch  was  ever  tnore  absolute  or  more 
■Jreaded  by  his  subjects.  This  unlimited  authority 
enabled  him  to  enforce  a  great  many  wholesome  laws 
and  regulations,  in  framing  which  he  spent  whole 
days  and  nights  with  the  most  persevering  industry. 
The  surest  way  of  gaming  his  favor  was  by  pi'esenting 
him  ■with  some  scheme  tending  to  the  public  good,  or 
to  the  relief  of  his  subjects  in  times  of  calamity  —  in 
ihe  execution  of  which,  if  it  appeared  practicable,  he 
spared  no  pains. 
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It  was  during  the  reign  of  this  emperor,  on  the  13lh 
of  November,  1731,  that  the  city  of  Pekin  was  nearly 
overturned  by  an  earthquake.  So  severe  a  one  bad 
never  before  been  felt  in  China.  The  suddenness  and 
violence  of  the  first  shocks  were  so  great,  as  to  bui'y 
a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  in  the  ruins  of  theii 
houses.  A  still  greater  number  perished  in  the  sur- 
rounding country,  where  whole  villages  and  towns 
were  laid  prostrate.  The  emperor,  deeply  affected 
by  the  calamity,  ordered  an  account  to  be  taken  of  the 
families  that  had  suffered  by  it,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
damage  it  had  occasioned,  and  advanced  considerable 
sums  for  their  relief, 

Kien-long  succeeded  Yong-ching  in  1736.  In  the 
estimation  of  Europe,  Kien-long  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  sovereigns  of  half-civilized  nations,  during  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  long  reign  of  more 
than  sixty  years  is  said  to  have  been  peaceful  and 
happy.  In  the  latter  part  of  it,  viz.,  in  1793,  the  cel- 
ebrated British  embassy,  under  Lord  Macartney,  ar- 
rived in  China,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries.  A 
full  account  of  tlils  embassy  was  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic by  Sir  George  Staunton,  the  secretary  of  the  dele- 
gation. A  like  splendid  embassy  also  appeared  in 
China,  in  1795,  under  Mr.  Titsing.  Mr.  Van  Braam 
the  secretai-y,  wrote  an  account  of  that  embassy. 
Kien-long  died  on  the  11th  of  February,  1799.  His 
successor,  Kia-khing^  reigned  over  twenty  years, 
dying  in  August,  1821.  Just  at  the  lime  of  his  death, 
the  famous  Russian  mission,  under  TimkowskI,  was 
approaching  the  Celestial  Empire. 

Kia-khing,  like  his  predecessors,  pursued  the  pecu- 
liar policy  of  the  Chinese  in  guarding  against  the 
admission  of  foreigners,  oi'  any  description  whatever. 
It  was  (Iduhlless  apprehended  that  the  obtaining  of  a 
footing  in  China  would  lead  to  its  disturbance  or  over- 
throw, as  it  had  done  in  other  Eastern  nations.  The 
Chinese  permitted  foreigners,  the  English  in  particular, 
to  carry  on  a  restricted  intercourse  with  them,  at  the 
single  port  of  Canton  ;  but  they  steadily  opposed  every 
attempt  to  obtain  exclusive  privileges,  to  build  forts,  or 
to  establish  permanent  factories. 

As  tiie  present  dynasty  is  that  of  the  Tartars,  it  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  the  occasional  struggles  of  the 
Chinese  with  the  Tartars  may  be  considered,  after  all, 
more  in  the  nature  of  a  civil  war,  tlian  of  a  war  with 
a  foreign  nation.  The  physiognomy  of  the  Tartars 
and  Chinese  shows,  as  already  stated,  that  they  bolh 
belong  to  the  same  race  —  though  the  one  inhabited  a 
colder  climate,  and  became,  therefore,  a  people  of 
less  effeminate  habits  than  the  other.  Hence  the  ease 
witli  which  the  Tartar  monarchs  identified  themselves 
with  their  predecessors,  and  adopted  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  country  they  had  subdued. 


CHAPTER  CCXXVIIl. 

A.  D.  1821  to  1841. 

The    Present    Dynasty    continued  '■ —  Recent 
History. 

Taott-ewjUIG,  the  present  emperor,  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in'the  year  1821, 
He  was, the  second  son,  and  chosen  in  consequence  of 
having  saved  the  life  of  his  father,  in  an  insurrection 
which  occurred  in  1813.    He  is  the  first  Chinese 
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sovereign  vrhose  Dame  is  connected  with  English  and 
American  history.  Soon  after  his  accession,  the  dis- 
tant Tartar  tribes,  who  have  always  been  found  to  be 
troublesome  dependants,  made  an  insurrection  in  Lit- 
tle Rucharia,,in  the  suppression  of  which  dreadful  bar- 
barities were  committed. 
Not  lou'j  y'C'-i' 


ble  chai'acter,  took  place  among  the  mountam  tribes  of 
the  Miao^  or  Meaou-tse,  before  noticed.  It  cost  -ne 
government  the  labor  of  nearly  six  years  to  suppress 
it ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  object  was  finally  ac- 
complished more  by  the  bribery  of  the  chiefs,  than  by 
the  power  of  the  Chinese  arms.  In  1836,  there  was 
also,  an  insurrection  of  the  Tartars  of  Mongolia. 


Taoii-kwang  saving  tlie  Life  ot  his  Father. 


But  a  war  was  now  ready  to  break  out,  of  a  veiy 
different  nature  from  any  which  the  Celestial  Empire 
had  known.    It  was  with  a  civilized  and  Christian  race 

that  a  contest  waH  to  be  waged,  and  not  with  barbarous 
hofdes,  whose  mode  of  warfare  is  familiar  to  the 
Chinese.  Little,  most  probably,  did  they  know  of 
tlie  real  power  and  superiority  of  their  enemy,  or  of 
their  own  utter  incompetency,  by  any  force  of  num- 
bers', to  meet  the  military  tactics  of  Europe.  The 
rcsiih  of  tiie  collision  must  have  been  a  matter  of 
astonishment,  as  well  as  of  mortification,  to  the  whole 
Chinese  nation. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  England  and 
China  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  East  India 
Company  till  1833,  when  the  term  of  their  charter 
expired,  and  all  British  subjects  were  equally  at  liberty 
to  send  out  ships  to  China,  for  tea  and  other  products 
of  the  country.  This  change  afforded  ample  opportu- 
nities for  carrying  on  a  contraband  trade  in  opium,  the 
importation  of  which  was  prohioiied  by  the  imperial 
government ;  but  the  drug  was  eagerly  purchased 
whenever  it  could  be  obtained,  and  it  was  therefoi'e  sup- 
plied by  smuggling.  The  evils  of  the  trade  and  of  tlie 
Use  of  theVlnig  by  all  classes  of  the  Chinese,  —  more 
particularly  described  in  a  subsequent  cliapter,*  — 
induced  the  public  authorities,  with  tlie  emperor 
at  their  head,  ^9  concert  measures  for  the  eflectua! 
eradication  of  these  evils.  After  various  consultations, 
Taou-kwang  appointed  a  mandarin  of  high  rank,  Lin- 

*  See  the  General  Yiews.  ■which  close  this  article. 


tsih-seu,  to  the  office  of  high  commissioner,  with  full 
powers  to  adopt  any  measures  he  might  find  necessary 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  object,  and 
punish,  with  the  utmost  severity,  buyers,  sellers,  and 
smokers  of  the  drug.  The  new  commissioner  anived 
at  Canton  in  March,  1839,  with  a  view  to  execute  nis 
trust. 

At  this  time,  the  British  trade  was  under  Ibe  control 
of  a  superintendent ;  but  he  had  never  been  allowed  to 
become  a  permanent  resident  at  the  British  factory. 
The  British,  as  well  as  several  other  'nations,  were 
permitted  to  have  their  factories,  consisting  of  brick  or 
stone  edifices,  just  outside  of  tiie  walls  of  Canton,  on 
a  very  limited  space  of  ground.  Here  the  foreign 
merchants  were  permitted  to  remain  at  their  severa 
establishments  only  just  long  enough  to  transact  their 
business,  the  very  longest  term  being  four  months 
and  if  theu"  affairs  were  not  settled  by  that  time,  they 
must  leave  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Hong  merchants, 
that  is,  the  Chinese  mdividuals  who  were  authorized  to 
trade  with  these  factories,  called  in  their  tongue  Hong. 
When  the  commissioner  arrived,  it  happened  that  there 
were  several  British  ships  in  the  river,  having  some- 
what more  than  twenty  thousand  chests  of  opium  on 
board.  These  he  demanded  should  be  given  up  to  be 
destroyed  ;  and  be  also  required  that  the  owners  should 
bind  themselves  by  a  wrhten  engagement  never  to 
bring  any  more  of  the  article  to  China,  with  the  un 
derstanding  that  if  they  broke  their  engagement,  the> 
would  be  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  Chmese  laws.. 

This  demand  of  Lin  was  not  compUod  with  ;  upor 
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vvhicii  all  tho  native  servants  were  withflrawn  from  the 
tactorics,  and  the  factories  themselves  were  surrouiiderl 
by  a  body  of  Chinese  and  Tartar  troops,  who  guarded 
the  merchants  as  prisoners,  while  the  Honji  itKu'i-liants 
were  instructed  to  ascertain  the  ownership  of  the  chests 
of  opium.  In  the  mean  time,  Lin,  by  means  of  man- 
ifestoes, made  several  efforts  to  persuade  the  English 
Lo  comply  with  his  requirements,  seeming,  on  tlie 
whole,  to  decline  measures  of  severity,  provided  that 
his  purpose  could  be  effected  without  them.  But, 
finding  his  exhortations  disregarded,  he  threatened  to 
put  to  death  the  occupants  of  the  factories. 

In  view  of  this  alternative,  the  British  superintend- 
ent. Captain  Elliott,  in  order  to  save  the  lives  of  his 


countrymen,  deemed  it  advisable  to  surrender  the 
opium.  Aft'ir  the  landing  of  the  article,  which  occu- 
pied several  A'ceks,  the  English  merchants  at  tlie  fiic- 
tories  were  left  at  liberty  to  depart.  Lin,  upon  re- 
ceiving instructions  from  the  emperor,  proceeded  to 
destroy  the  immense  mass  of  opium,  "  thus  manifest- 
ing,''' in  the  words  of  the  emperor,  "  to  the  natives, 
dwelling  on  the  sea-coast  and  the  foreigners  of  the 
outside  nations,  an  awful  warning."  The  opium  was 
cast  into  trenches  dug  near  the  sea,  where  it  was> 
quickly  decomposed  by  means  of  quicklime,  salt,  and 
water  mixed  with  it — -the  mixture  running  into  the 
sea.  This  act  was  consummated  in  the  month  of 
June,  1839. 


,1 
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The  British  merchants  had  now  removed  to  Macao, 
d  Portuguese  settlement,  where  most  of  their  families 
were  residing.  While  they  were  in  that  place,  it  hap- 
pened that,  in  some  quarrel  between  the  English  and 
Chinese  sailors,  one  of  the  latter  was  killed  by  an 
accidental  blow.  The  governor  of  Canton,  as  soon 
as  he  was  apprised  of  the  occurrence,  demanded  that 
the  assailant  should  be  given  up  to  justice.  But 
this  was  refused,  as  the  English  arc  not  amenable  to 
Chinese  law.  In  retaliation,  the  governor -gave  orders 
that  provisions  should  no  longer  be  supplied  to  the 
English  at  Macao,  on  which  Captain  Elliott  removed 
the  whole  fleet. to  Hong  Kong,  a  rocky  island,  about 
thirty-five  miles  distant,  inhabited  at  that  time  chiefly 
by  fishermen,  but  which  has  since  become  an  English 
settlement.  In  ihe  mean  time,  arms  and  men  were 
seat  for  from  India,  lo  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  her  majesty's  subjects  in  China.  Suspension  of 
trade  between  the  two  nations  was  then  ordered  ,by 
t,in,  while  the  Chinese  fleet  was  preparing  to  make  an 
attack  on  the  English  ships  at  Hong  Kong. 

The  attempt  was  not  made  until  some  time  in  Novem- 


ber of  the  same  year ;  but  the  Chinese  were  soon 
driven  back,  though  their  fleet  was  commanded  by 
their  moat  celebrated  admiral,  n-amed  Quan.  The 
Chinese  suffered  a  great  loss  —  several  of  their  vessels 
being  desfroyed  in  the  action.  This  defeat  was  as- 
tounding to  the  authorities  at  Canton,  who  had  placed 
great  dependence  on  Quan,  nor  did  they  dare  to  send 
a  true  account  to  the  emperor.  Edicts  were  now 
published  almost  daily,  threatening  to  close  Ihe  ports 
forever  against  the  English,  if  tliey  continued  to  act 
in  defiance  of  the  Imperial  demands.  Efforts  were 
also  made  by  Lin  and  his  assistants  to  strengthen  their 
fleet;  but  nothing  of  much  importance  occurred  till 
the  month  of  June,  1840,  when  an  armament  arrived 
from  India,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Elliott, 
which  was  added  to  the  British  ships  already  assem- 
bled in  the  bay  of  Hong  Kong. 

Upon  this  recnforcement  having  been  effected,  the 
Chinese  boldly  attempted  to  destroy  tho  whole  fleet,  bv 
seeding  fireships  into  the  midst  of  it ;  but  the  attemp 
was  abortive,  as  most  of  them  exploded  before 
they  came  near  enough  to  do  any  mischief.    As  this 
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scheme  proved  lo  be  fruitless,  great  rewards  were  of- 
fered to  those  who  should  either  kill  or  capture  any 
of  the  English,  or  take  one  of  their  ships.  Numbers 
of  the  English  were  accordingly  kidnapped  by  the 
Chinese  of  the  lower  orders,  who  were  constantly  on 
.he  watch  for  any  soldier  or  sailor  who  was  found  sep- 
arated from  his  companions.  It  was  by  these  treach- 
erous methods  that  British  soldiers  and  seamen  became 
•irisoners  in  China,  and  not  by  the  chances  of  war. 
They  were  confined  at  Ningpo  for  some  months.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  Chinese  may  not  have 
considered  themwelvos  as  acting  a  dishonorable  part, 
hcinf^  uiiacqiiijintod  with  the  rules  of  European  warfare. 

The  active  operations  of  I  he  British  commenced 
with  the  capture  of  ChiiHini,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1840. 
Chusan  is  a  tine  island,  about  fifty  miles  in  circum- 
ference, containing  a  dense  population,  and  situated 
near  the  eastern  coast  of  China,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Canton  and  Pekin.  Tinghae,  tlie  capital,  is  a 
large  city,  in  a  plain  not  far  from  the  sea.  There 
were  some  artificial  defences  to  the  place,  but,  without 
artilleiy  and  soldiers,  with  which  Tinghae  was  ill 
supplied,  they  were  of  little  use.  The  Chinese  were 
speedily  dislodged  from  them  by  the  invaders.  The 
mandarins,  seeing  how  affairs  were  iikelv  to  terminate, 
determined  to  abandon  the  city,  as  they  were  so  deti- 
■  cient  in  the  means  of  defence.  In  the  course  of  the 
night,  they  evacuated  it,  followed  by  all  the  soldiers 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who  carried 
iiway  with  them  much  of  tlieir  property.  When  the 
English  entered  the  town  the  next  day,  thev  found  it 
nearly  deserted. 

Towafds  the  close  of  the  year  1840,  an  attempt  was 
made,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  to  recover  Chusan 
by  means  of  negotiation.  Kishcn,  who  was  appointed 
imperial  high  commissioner,  was  a  wily  politician, 
and,  promising  Hong  Kong  in  the  room  of  Chusan, 
as  also  the  indemnification  of  the  mei'chanls  for  their 
opium,  and  the  release  of  the  prisoners  at  Ningpo, 
induced  Admiral  Elliott  to  give  up  Chusan.  This 
affair  was  transacted  upon  the  Pecho  River,  where  the 
admiral  met  Kishen  on  his  way  to  Canton.  The  British 
fleet,  a  portion  of  which  left  Chu.san,  arrived  at  Toong- 
koo  Island  about  the  time  Kishen  reached  Canton. 
This  island  is  not  far  distant  from  the  Cnntiin  River. 
Nearly  at  this  season,  Admiral  Elliott,  on  account  of 
ill  health,  resigned  his  command,  and  it  rested  with 
Captain  Elliott  to  negotiate  with  the  Chinese  commis- 
sioner, who,  though  not  wanting  in  pr^ifessions,  did 
not  appear  very  ready  to  fulfil  the  ongagemcnls  which 
had  been  entered  into  with  tlie  admiral.  The  object 
of  Kishen,  it  is  supposed,  was  only  to  gain  time  for 
hostile  purposes,  under  pretence  of  making  an  amicable 
nrrangement.  This  state  of  things  was  put  an  end  to  — 
,  after  a  suitable  offer  of  adjustment,  within  a  given  time, 
on  the  part  of  the  English  commander  —  by  an  attack 
on  the  Boguc  forts,  which,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1841, 
were  taken  by  storm,  the  Chinese  experiencing  a  ter- 
rible loss  of  life. 

The  Bogus,  or  Bocca  Tigris,  is  a  narrow  pass,  about 
forty-five  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  River, 
Having  the  strong  forts  of  Amunghoy  and  Chuenpee 
on  one  side,  and  that  of  Tycogktow  on  the  other.  The 
forts  fii'st  taken  were  those  of  Chuenpee  and  Tycock- 
tow.  These  were  bravely  defended  by  the  Chinese 
and  Tartar  troops,  hundreds  of  whom  fell  in  the  ac- 
tion, wliile  many  were  destroyed  by  the  burning,  or 
blowing  up,  of  seventeen  war  junks.    On  the  following 


day,  a  message  was  sent  to  Admiral  Quan,  demanding 
the  surrender  of  the  remaining  fort.  As  tlie  latter 
wanted  three  days'  time  for  consultuig  with  Kishen,  it 
was  granted.  Kishen,  in  the  alarm  which  he  now 
felt,  renewed  the  negotiation  with  Captain  Elliott, 
promising  to  fulfil  all  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  provided 
the  Bogue  forts  were  given  up.  This  was  accordingly 
done  by  the  English  :  the  captives  were  restored  to 
their  friends,  and  the  British  troops  left  Chusan^  and 
took  up  their  quarters  at  Hong  Kong,  which  they  now 
considered  their  own.  Thev  left  Chusati  the  more 
readily,  as,  from  its  unhealthiness  to  foreigners,  it  had 
proved  ihe  grave  of  many  of  the  English  while  resi- 
dent there.  In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor,  hearing 
that  the  English  bad  met  with  still  further  success, 
sent  to  Ningpo,  ordering  tiie  massacre  of  all  the  pris- 
oners there;  but  ihls  command,  fortunately,  was  not 
received  until  two  days  after  they  had  been  sent  away 
at  the  solicitation  of  Kishen.' 

The  emperor's  indignation  was  aroused  again&t  his 
ministers  for  not  beating  and  expelling  the  English, 
or,  in  other  terms,  for  not  performing  impossihilities. 
They  were  degraded,  or  otherwise  punished.  Kishen 
was  particularly  obnoxious  to  his  master,  because  he 
had  held  communications  with  Captain  Elliott.  "  Such 
pi'oceedings,"  as  the  emperor  told  him  in  a  letter, 
"  pass  the  bounds  of  reason.  Worthle.ss  that  you  are, 
what  s6rt  of  heart  is  contained  in  your  breast  ?  "  The 
unfortunate  offender  was  speedily  arrested,  and  conduct- 
ed to  Pekin  in  chains  ;  all  the  members  of  bis  family, 
according  to  the  laws  of  Chiiin,  sbai'ed  in  his  disgrace. 
He  was  a  man  of  immense  possessions,  having  several 
palaces,  extensive  lands,  besides  many  banking  houses 
in  several  cities.  His  property  in  gold,  silver,  and 
jewels  was  also  enormous.  Among  the  valuables 
found  in  his  palaces,  were  some  score  of  gold  watches, 
two  images  of  horses,  and  two  of  lions,  made  of  pre- 
cious stones,  a  bedstead  composed  wholly  of  toi'loise 
shell,  sevei"al  ciystal  wash-bowls  and  basins,  and  a 
quantity  of  rich  silks,  broadcloths,  and  furs. 

As  Captain  Elliott  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Chinese  did  not  intend  to  make  any  compen- 
sation for  the  opium,  although  this  was  the  principal 
article  of  the  treaty,  he  proceeded  again  to  the  Bogue, 
where  the  Chinese  had  been  busy  in  strengthening  the 
fortifications.  The  second  attack  upon  the  Bogue  forts 
was  on  the  26th  of  February,  1841 ;  all  of  them  were 
taken,  and  many  lives  lost :  we  pass  over  the  dreadful 
details  of  the  carnage.  Among  the  Chinese  slain  was 
the  brave  old  Admiral  Quan,  who  fell  as  he  was  leading 
his  men  to  repulse  the  foe.  The  emperor  was  exceed- 
ingly grieved  at  the  loss  of  the  veteran,  and  showed 
his  high  estimation  of  him  in  the  rewards  and  honors 
bestowed  on  his  family. 


CHAPTER  CCXXIX. 

A.D.  1841  to  1845. 

The  War  continued  — -  Peace. 

Great  efforts  were  now  made  for  the  extermination 
of  the  English,  by  calling  out  the  militia,  and  by  prom- 
ises of  rewards  to  all  who  would  assist  In  accomplish- 
ing their  destruction.  The  militia  marched  down  tc 
Canton  by  thousands,  but  they  were  wholly  incompe- 
tent to  contend  with  men  accustomed  to  regular  ser 
vice.    The  emperor  appointed  his  nephew,  Yi-shan 
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to  tliij  command  of  tlie  armies,  and  restored  Lin 
to  some  of  Ins  foririef  dignities.  He  also  issued  a 
mandate  to  the  tea-growers  to  destroy  their  crops, 
promising  to  compensate  them  for  the  loss  —  but  this 
mondale  was  not  fully  complied  with.  -  Threatenings 
of  degradation  and  punishment  wore  plentifully  given 
I  out  against  the  high  ofliccrs,  if  they  failed  to  inflict  due 
chastisement  upon  the  barbarians.  This  impolitic 
course  kept  his  Celestial  IMajesty  in  ignorance  of  the 
real  chai'acter  of  the  war,  as  every  disaster  was  studi- 
ously concealed  from  him.  It  was  not  until  circum- 
stances rendered  it  imiposable  to  conceal  the  true  con- 
dilion  of  things,  that  the  emperor  awoke  to  a  sense  of 
the  danger  in  which  a  portion  of  his  vast  empire  was 
involved. 

The  Chinese,  as  early  as  the  first  of  May,  1841, 
broke  the  truce  that  was  made  after  tlic  second  capture 
of  the  Bogue  forts,  by  several  hostile  acts  against  the 
shipping  on  the  river.  At  tlic  same  time,  the  British  and 
Dutch  factories  were  plundered,  and  partly  destroyed, 
by  a  largo  body  of  troops.  It  was  now  resolved  to 
make  a  direct  attack  on  Canton,  wliich  was  approached 
by  two  difi'crent  branches  of  the  river,  Captain  Elliott 
sailing  up  the  one,  and  General  Sir  Kugh  Gough  the 
other.  The  latter  attacked  and  carried  four  for- 
tresses about  two  miles  from  the  walls  of  the  city, 
though  gallantly  defended  by  the  Tartar  troops,  with  a 
great  loss  on  the  part  of  the  latter.  The  people  of 
Canton  saw  with  dismay  the  English  flag  waving  on 
the  forts  to  which  they  had  trusted  for  safety.  During 
the  day,  the  firing  from  the  walls  of  the  city  was 
continued ;  but,  at  night,  all  the  principal  inhabitants 
departed  with  their  families,  taking  with  them  their 
;   plate  and  jewels,  and  other  valuahle  effects. 

Canton,  without  doubt,  might  have  been  easily  occu- 
pied by  tlie  British  ;  but  Capt.iin  Ellioll  preferred  mak- 
ing terms  with  the  authorities  of  the  city,  and  stayed 
further  proceedings  on  certain  conditions.  One  of  these 
was  the  payment  of  six  million  dollars  for  the  use 
of  the  British  government,  besides  an  indemnity  on 
account  of  the  loss  at  the  factories.  Scarcely  had  the 
Tartar  troops  marched  out  of  the  city,  when  several 
.liousand  men  appeared  ,  on  the  heights  in  hostile 
array  —  a  circumstance  which  appeared  suspicious 
to  the  Knglish  ;  but  upon  inquii-y  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  volunteer  force  of  rustics  from  the  surrounding 
villages  had  a^embled,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five 
thousand,  to  deliver  their  country  from  the  barbarians. 
The  magistrates  of  the  city,  however,  prevented  their 
patriotic  interference. 

The  despatches  to  Pekin  by  Yi-shan,  gave  an  utter- 
'y  false  account  of  these  transactions.  Not  a  word  was 
said  about  the  ransom  money,  and  thus  the  emperor 
was  kept  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  real  state  of 
affairs.  When  the  greater  part  of  the  money  had 
been  paid,  and  security  given  for  the  remaining 
amount,  the  British  troops  relurned  to  llong  ]\<mg. 
Captain  Elliott,  whose  arrangements  v/cre  not  generally 
approved  of,  was  superseded  by  Sir  Henry  Pottinger, 
who  arrived  at  Macao  in  August,  1841.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  mandarins  of  Canton,  paying  no  regai-d  to 
the  treaty,  erected  new  fortifications  in  many  places 
along  the  river,  and  repaired  those  that  had  been 
injured.  Trade  proceeded  as  usual,  and  opium  was 
again  selling  along  the  whole  line  of  the  coast. 

The  new  British  commandant  was  more  decided  and 
peremptory  than  his  predecessor,  requiring,  in  addition 
to  all  the  other  stipulations,  that  other  ports  besides 


that  of  Canton  should  be  open  1o  British  trade,  and 
presenting  no  other  alternative  tlian  force,  if  compli- 
ance was  not  granted.  An  cxjiedition  was  immedi 
ately  undertaken  against  Amoy,  a  strongly  fortified 
city  and  port  in  an  island  of  the  same  name,  situatca 
about  midway  between  Canton  and  Chusan,  It  was 
surrendered  without  resistance ;  but  several  of  the 
mandarins,  in  the  despair  which  they  felt,  committed 
suicide  —  a  very  common  practice  in  China,  in  times 
of  difficulty  and  danger.  Leaving  a  .garrison  at 
Kolongsoo,  a  small  rocky  island  forming  a  part  of  the 
fisrtifications  of  Amoy,  the  expedition  made  its  way  to 
Chusan,  which  was  speedily  retaken,  but  not  without 
the  sacrifice  of  many  lives  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese, 
who  vainly  attempted  to  defend  Tinghae,  the  capital. 

The  conquest  next  achieved  by  the  British  was  that 
of  Chinghae,  a  large  and  opulent  cilv  at  the  moutli  of 
the  Ningj)o  River,  the  occupation  of  which  was  pre- 
paratory to  the  attack  upon  Ning])o  itself.  "  The 
taking  of  Chinghtie  was  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
most  frightful  scenes  of  misery  that  were  witnessed 
during  the  whole  coarse  of  die  war.  The  Chinese 
having  prepared  to  make  a  \'igoroi!s  resistance,  the 
city  and  citadel  were  bombarded  at  once  ;  and  as  the 
former  was  very  densely  peopled,  numbers  of  the 
inhabitants  were  killed,  even  in  their  houses.  Among 
the  melancholy  incidents  of  that  dreadful  day  was  the 
bereavement  of  a  poor  man,  whose  four  children  were 
struck  at  the  same  moment  by  a  cannon  ball.  The 
distracted  father  was  seen  embracing  their  lifeless 
bodies  in  turn,  and  attempting  to  throw  himself  into 
the  river,  while  his  friends  were  holding  him  back. 
'  These,'  remarked  an  officer,  who  was  an  eye-witness 
of  this  sad  spectacle, '  are  the  unavoidable  miseries  of 
war ; '  nor  was  it,  on  this  occasion,  a  solitary  instance 
of  such  calami^icjj." 

Chinghae  was  taken  on  the  10th  of  October,  1841 
and  on  the  next  day  the  fleet  proceeded  up  the  river  i 
to  Ningpo,  having  left  a  guard  of  tin'ee  hundred  men  \ 
in  the  captured  city.     The  city  of  Niiigpo,  now  a  : 
place  of  so  much  interest  and  imporlan<;c  to  Great  j 
Britain,  was  taken  without  the  least  opposition  on  the  t 
part  of  the  inhabitants.    Many  of  these  assisted  the    1 1 
English  to  scale  the  walls,  and  open  the  gates,  60  that 
the  horrors  experienced  at  Chinghae  were  avoided. 
An  incident  highly  illustrative  of  the  Chinese  charac- 
ter may  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  British 
occupation  of  this  place.   One  day  a  paper  was  thrown 
over  the  wall  addressed  to  the  English,  embracing, 
among  other  arguments,  the  following  singular  appeal 
to  their  feelings,  on  the  impropriety  of  remaining  any 
longer  in  China :  "  You  have  been  away  from  your  | 
country  long  enough  ;  your  mothere  and  sisters  must 
be  longing  for  your  return.    Go  back  to  your  families, 
for  we  do  not  want  you  here." 

The  Chinese,  chagrined  at  the  loss  of  tlieir  impor-  j 
tant  cities,  made  a  desperate  effort,  in  the  niontli  of  | 
March,  1842,  to  recover  Chinghae  and  Ningpo,  both  1 
of  which  they  entered  on  the  same  day,  by  scaling  the  : 
walls  ;  but  in  each  case  they  were  repulsed  with  con- 
siderable loss.    At  the  same  lime,  a  fleet  of  junks  was 
sent  out  against  Chusan,  but  with  the  same  ill  success. 
These  measures  proceeded  from  a  plan  formed  by  the  ' 
chiefs  of  the  army,  and -some  of  the  governors.  The 
next  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of  tin^  invaders  was 
at  Tsekee,  a  town  about  eleven  miles  from  Ningpo,  i 
where  the  Chinese  forces  were  assembled,  forming  an  ■ 
extensive  encampment.    Here,  as  they  attempted  to 
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cut  off  the  supplies  for  the  enemy,  brought  hy  the 
cooiury  people,  it  Itccame  necessary  to  attacli  tliem  at 
once,  and  the  imperial  troops  were  again  put  to  flight, 
leaving  above  six  hundred  dead  on  the  field. 

Hostilities  were  now  suspended  for  two  months  : 
the  emperor,  still  ignorant  of  the  true  state  of  affairs, 
continued  to  issue  orders  for  the  total  antiihilalion  of 
the  enemy.  Tlie  British  army,  on  the  7th  of  May, 
left  Ningpo,  in  its  progress  towards  the  north,  with 
the  intention  of  reaching  Nankin,  and  eventually  Pekin, 
'  provided  the  emperor  should  persist  in  his  opposition 
to  the  terms  demanded  by  the  government  of  Grreat 
Britain.  On  their  route  between  the  Ningpo  and  Nan- 
kin Rivers,  they  came  to  the  town  of  Chapo,  the  chiei' 
port  of  communication  between  China  and  Japan. 
The  Tarlar  !roops,  which  covered  a  chain  of  hills  in 
llic  vicinity,  fled  without  making  any  attempt  to  pre- 
vent the  English  from  entering  the  city.  But  it  hap- 
pened that  .thre((  lumdred  took  refuge  in  a  temple,  to 
which  they  were  pursued,  who,  under  the  mistaken 
idea  that,  if  they  surrendered,  no  quarter  would  be 
given,  fired  on  the  enemy,  killing  and  wounding  sev- 
eral British  oflicers.  This  act  of  useless  resistance 
cost  the  Hves  of  all,  with  the  exception  of  about  forty, 
who  were  made  prisoners,  but  were  subsequently  re- 
leased. Most  of  the  wives  of  those  who  were  killed 
—  for  the  soldiers  lived  with  their  families  in  a  part 
of  the  city — not  knowing  where  to  look  for  protec- 
tion, and  apprehensive  that  slavery  would  be  their  lot, 
should  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  foe,  threw  their 
helpless  infants  into  the  tanks  and  wells,  and  killed 
themselves  or  each  other.  The  British,  however,  res- 
cued a  number  of  these  poor  women  from  death. 

Soon  after  the  taking  of  Chapo,  the  fleet  entered 
the  noble  river  Yang-tse-kiong,  or  Child  of  the  Ocean, 
and  on  the  2d  of  July  anchored  at  Chin-kcang-foo,  a 
strongly  fortified  city,  and,  in  this  part  of  the  country,, 
an  important  brirrior  Ibr  the  defence  of  the  interior. 
No  sooner  had  the  English  set  foot  on  shore,  than  the 
Chinese  troops  fled  down  the  hills,  and  dispersed  in  all 
directions ;  but  the  Tartars  bravely  defended  the  city, 
firing  incessantly  from  the  ramparts.  These  were  at 
length  ascended  by  scaling  ladders,  and  after  some 
desperate  fighting,  in  which  many  Englishmen  were 
killed,  the  British  flag  was  raised  in  triumph  on  the 
walls.  The  contention  lasted  till  night,  when  the 
inhabitants  began  to  make  their  escape  from  the  city. 
The  next  morning  a  sad  spectacle  was  presented — the 
usual  effects  of  cruel  war.  The  streets  were  strewed 
with  the  dead,  the  houses  were  mostly  left  desolate  or 
in  flames,  the  shops  were  pillaged,  and  evidences  of 
female  suicide  were  visible  in  every  quarter. 

TIk;  taking  of  Chin-keang-foo  is  memorable  for  one 
of  those  exiraordinary  acts  of  individual  resolution  to 
which  sonie  would  give  the  name  of  heroism  ;  others, 
that  of  folly  or  madness.  This  was  the  self-sought 
fate  of  the  Tartar  general,  who  had  made  the  greatest 
exertions  to  save  the  city,  but  who,  when  he  found 
that  the  contest  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  enemy, 
went  into  his  house,  and  taking  his  accustomed  seat  in 
an  arm-chair,  ordered  his  servants  to  set  fire  to  tlie 
dwelling.  His  body  was  found  the  next  day  much 
burned,  but  retaining  the  sitting  posture  in  which  lie 
had  placed  himself  to  meet  the  approach  of  death. 
Probably  he  had  swallowed  opium,  to  deaden  his 
senses  ere  the  flames  approached  him. 

ll  was  near  the  middle  of  August,  when  the  British 
fleet  arrived  within  sight  of  Nankin,  about  forty 


miles  higher  up  the  river.  It  was  strongly  garrisoned, 
and  another  sanguinary  conflict  was  expected  ;  bu:  just 
about  the  time  that  an  attack  was  to  be  commenced, 
a  flag  of  truce  was  displayed,  and  the  British  general 
was  informed  that  certain  high  commissioners  were  on 
the  way  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a  peace.  The 
result  was,  that  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  on 
the  29th  of  August,  1843,  highly  favorable  to  the 
British  nation. 

The  following  were  the  articles  of  the  treaty . 
"  Lasting  peace  and  friendship  to  be  preserved  be- 
tween the  two  empires.  China  to  pay  twenty-one 
millions  of  dollars,  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  The  five  ports  of  Canton, 
Amoy,  Foo-clwo-foOy  Ningpo,  and  Changhae^  to  be 
open  to  the  British,  who  shall  have  the  liberty  of 
appointing  consuls  to  reside  in  those  towns  ;  and  reg- 
ular tariffs  of  import  and  export  duties  to  be  estab- 
lished, so  that  the  merchants  may  not  be  subjected, 
as  they  have  been,  to  the  imposillons  of  the  Chinest; 
authorities.  The  island  of  Hong  Kong  to  be  ceded 
forever  to  the  crown  of  England."  The  above  were 
the  principal  articles. 

Soon  after  these  events  —  in  the  year  1845  —  the 
United  States  de;ipatclicd  a  mhiister  to  China,  who 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  treaty  of  peace  and  com 
merce  with  the  govemmeHt. 

Taou-Kwiiiig  died  in  1850,  and  was  succeeded  hy 
Hien-Foung,  then  nineteen  years  of  age.  In  1852, 
a  rebellion  headed  by  Tae  Ping  Wane;,  comriienced, 
which,  has  continued  for  five  years,  (March,  1857.) 


CHAPTM  OCXXX. 

General  Views  —  Introduction  of  Christianity 
into  China. 

To  some  part  of  China,  Christianity  was  doubtless 
made  known  at  an  early  period.  We  are,  however, 
unable  to  establish  the  date.  Tlie  apostolic  age  has 
sometimes  been  assigned  as  the  epoch,  under  the. 
labors  and  preaching  of  the  apostle  Thomas.  From 
tradition,  and  even  wrftten  accounts,  we  learn  that 
Thomas  was  the  apostle  of  the  East,  acknowledged 
to  be  such  hy  all  the  Eastern  or  Chaldean  Cin-istians. 
"  He  was  the  first  preacher  of  Christianity  among  the 
Hindoos,  and  founded  the  churches  of  Malabar,  where, 
to  this  day,  the  ancient  monuments,  writings,  and  tra- 
ditions afford  the  most  indubitable  proof  of  his  apos- 
tolic labors  among  them.  More  than  two  hundred 
thousand  Syrian  Christians,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar 
and  Coromandel,  hold,  with  one  uniform  tradition,  thai 
Thomas,  the  apostle,  was  the  founder  of  their  churches. 
It  appears  from  the  learned  Assemann  and  other  sub- 
sequent writers,  that  Thomas,  having  passed  through 
the  country  from  Malabar  to  Coromandel,  and  made 
great  conversions  to  the  faith  in  those  parts,  proceeded 
over  to  some  coast  in  the  East,  called  China,  wdiich 
may  have  been  that  country  now  called  Oichin-China."  * 

Other  authorities  are  adduced  in  the  article  from 
which  we'have  taken  the  above,  to  sliow  that  Thomas 
was  the  introducer  of  Christianity  into  the  East,  and 
with  great  probability  into  China.  The  Chinese  his- 
tories, however,  give  no  date  to  the  introduction  of  the 

*  Chinese  Eepository,  yol.  i.  No.  ^. 
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Jhristian  faith  into  the  empire,  and  are  sileM  as  to  the 
esults  of  missionary  labors.  All  that  appears  from 
Lhem  is,  that  about  that  lime  —  the  beginning  of  the 
iccond  century  —  an  extraorrUnaiy  person  arrived  in 
'Jhina,  who  taught  a  doctrine  purely  sjiiritual,  and 
drew  general  adiniralion  upon  !iim  by  the  fame  of  his 
\'irtues,  by  the  holioe^js  of  his  life,  and  by  the  number 
of  his  miracles. 

From  this  lime  till  A.  1).  63G,  we  have  no  record  of 
Christianity  in  CliiiKi.  F?-niu  a  monument  which  was 
discovered  *in  1(>25,  and  is  still  preserved  by  being 
built  into  the  wall  of  Si-ngan-foo,  we  learn  the  progress 
of  the  gospel  from  flS^i  till  ihe  date  of  its  erection  in  780. 
According  to  this  iTcu.il,  the  Syrian  Christian  mission 
■entered  China  the  year  above  named,  in  the  reign  of 
(he  emperdr  Tae-rsung,  was  favorably  received,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  century,  Christianity  was  pro- 
mulgated, and  churches  built  in  the  provinces  which 
then  composed  the  empire.  A  persecution  among  the 
Christians  rose  in  699,  and  a  fiercer  one  in  713.  Dur- 
■  nig  that  time,  a  great  many  churches  were  destroyed, 
and  doiibiless  many  of  the  teacliers  sutli^red  martyr- 
dom. ITence  we  find  thai  a  second  mission  arrived 
in  China  soon  after,  the  navriea  of  whose  leaders  arc 
(jnumeraled.  Then  follows  the  state  of  Christianity 
1  during  tiie  reign  of  three  or  four  emperors  who  favored 
I  it,  most  of  whom  honored  the  commemoration  of 
Christ's  nativity  with  profound  respect. 

Timolheiis,  the  patriarch  of  the  Nestorians,  who 
lived  till  820,  appointed  David  metropolitan  of  China  ; 
and  this  sect  seems  to  have  been  numerous  in  Tartary  . 
and  tlie  adjacent  regions.  In  the  time  of  Zingis 
Khan  and  his  successors,  though  the  Christians  resi- 
dent in  those  countries  were  much  distressed,  yet  it 
would  seem  that  numerous  liodies  of  Neslorians  were 
still  scattered  over  all  the  northern  parts  of  Asia  and 
China.  In  1202,  Zingis  Khan  conquered  Un-khan, 
the  fourth  and  last  of  the  Clu-istian  kings  in  Central 
Asia,  who  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  tiic  Frester  John 
of  early  travellers.  Zingis;  marr'^ofl  bis  daughter,  and 
several  of  his  descendants  had  Christian  wives.  Till 
near  ihi;  close  of  this  century,  most  of  the  Mongol 
princes,  ihough  lolerant  to  all  religions,  rather  favored 
the  Christian.  This  circumstance  atforded  a  good 
opportunity  for  the  Nestor-ians  to  propagate  their  reli- 
gion all  over  the  East,  and  particularly  in  China. 

The  Roman  pontiffs,  also,  sent  ambassador  to  the 
emperors,  and  missionaries,  chiefly  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  monks,  quite  to  Pekin.  There  they 
gathered  some  churches,  and  at  length  established 
an  archbishop  with  several  suffragans.  In  1307, 
Clement  V.  constituted  John  de  Monte  Corvine  arch- 
bishop of  Carabalu,  that  is,  Pekin.  He  translated  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Psalms  of  David 
mto  the  language  of  the  Tartars.  Benedict  XII.,  in 
1338,  sent  new  nuncios  Into  China  and  Tartaiy ;  and 
yo  long  as  the  Tartar  empire  In  China  continued,  the 
Latins  and  Nestoriaiis  had  liberty  to  profess  and  prop- 
agate their  religion.  Much  greater  success  would 
doubtless  have  attended  lliese  efforts  in  China  and 
elsewhere,  had  the  Chrintians  been  united;  but  the 
Ciitbolics  and  Nestoi-iaiis  si  l  ove  to  undermine  each 
other,  and  were  each  in  turn  [)ro1ected  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  But  near  the  close  of  tins  century  —  the 
thirteenth  —  the  Mahometan  religion  gained  the  as- 
cendency, especially  m  the  west,  Eind  the  khans,  in 
some  instances,  allowed  the  Christians  to  he  perse- 
cuted. 


In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  Turks  and  Tartars 
wholly  extirpated  the  Christian  religion  in  many  cities 
and  provinces,  and  caused  the  religion  of  "the  Prophet" 
to  be  taught  in  its  stead.  The  nations  of  the  Tartars, 
among  whom  such  numbers  had  professed  or  tolerated 
Christianity,  universally  submitted  to  the  Koran.  To 
this  course  they  were  compelled  by  the  terror  of 
death,  or  the  fear  of  slavery ;  for  Tamerlane,  their 
leader,  spared  no  manner  of  violence  or  cruelty  to 
effect  such  an  object.  By  th(!se  means,  and  the  ex- 
clusion of  new  teachers,  the  Christian  faith  was  over- 
thrown in  Tartary  and  China,  Toward  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  the  Latin  Christians  ceased  to 
be  mentioned.  The  influence  of  the  Nestorians  con- 
tmued  a  centui-y  or  two  longer. 

The  more  modem  Catholic  missions  *  to  China 
were  connected  with  commercial  views  on  the  part 
of  the  governments  that  favored  them.  The  Por- 
tuguese were  the  first  to  opesn  maritime  intercourse 
with  that  country.  The  Spaniards  followed  the 
Portuguese,  and  introduced  Jesuit  missionaries  into 
the  empire.  These  visited  most  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  empire,  and  fixed  th(;ir  abode  at  Nankin, 
then  the  greatest  and  most  enlightened  city  of 
China  Their  scientific  knowledge  procured  for  them 
great  fame  and  influence.  They  renounced  the  cos- 
tume of  honzes,  or  holy  men,  which  they  had  first 
assumed,  —  as  such  persons  were  not  only  despised 
by  the  grandees,  but  even  considered  as  the  ministers 
of  vulgar  superstition,  —  and  assumed  the  habit  of 
the  learned,  from  whom  the  great  officers  are 
chc^en.  Their  attainments  in  physical  science,  which 
in  Europe  would  have  been  deemed  altogether  sec- 
ondary, appeared  almost  miraculous  in  thp  eyes  even 
of  the  most  accomplished  Chinese.  The  mandarins, 
at  the  same  time,  seem  tG^.•  have  possessed  a  degree 
of  good  sense  which  enabled  them  to  appreciate  the 
philosophical  principles  of  the  missionaries,  espe- 
cially when  they  were  confirmed  by  experiments. 
They  themselves,  indeed,  bad  an  observatory  with 
very  fine  instruments,  in  which  an  astronomer  was 
constantly  stationed  to  report  every  change  which 
took  place  in  the  heavens,  and  the  events  which,  it 
portended.  But  the  popular  belief  was  that  the  earth 
was  a  level  plain,  with  the  heaven  rising  in  an  arch 
above  it ;  that  night  was  caused  by  the  sun's  retiring 
behind  a  mountain ;  and  that  eclipses  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  god  Ilolochan's  covering  the  sun 
with  his  right  hand,  and  the  moon  with  his  lef^:. 
Some  of  the  learned  were  surprised  when  they  were  told 
that  the  earth  was  globular;  that  its  opposite  side  was 

*  The  only  missionaiies  in  modcni  times,  who  were  at  all 
successful  in  China,  were  Jesuits.  In  1541,  the  nuxt  year 
a£ter  their  order  arose,  Xavier  went  to  the  East.  In  1552,  hf 
left  Groa,  touched  Malacca,  and  before  the  close  of  the  year 
died  at  San-shan.  Dominicans,  Augustines,  and  Capuchins 
followed,  and  attempted  to  enter  the  coimtry,  hut  were  re- 
])ulsed.  In  1579,  Miguel  lluggiero,  an  Italian  Jesuit,  arrived 
in  China,  iind  commenced  the  study  of  the  language.  Two 
years  subsc([nently,  he  went,  in  The  capacity  of  a  chaplain, 
\vith  the  Macao  ships,  to  Canton,  and  there  acted  in  his  real 
character,  as  a  nuBsiouary.  He  was  joined  by  Matthew  Eicci, 
in  1632.  After  a  good  deal  of  deception  on  their  part,  anci 
much  opposition  among  tho  people,  they  cfTected  some  con- 
.  versions  to  their  faith,  and  secured  several  protectors  and 
friends.  liicci  spent  his  time  in  various  journey iiig^^  and 
labors,  and  succeeded  in  establishing  churches  in  the  empire, 
as  at  Nankin  and  Fekin,  and  other  places.  His  lectures  on 
the  exact  sciences,  and  his  presents,  won  his  way  among  the 
people,  and  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  the  ffi,Tors  of  tho- 
emperor  himself.    He  died  in  1610. 
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inhabited,  and  that  its  shadow,  intercepting  the  snn's 
rays,  caused  the  moon  to  be  eclipsed.  Great  was  their 
wonder  on  being  informed  that  the  first  of  these 
luminaries  was  larger  than  the  earth  ;  but  on  learning 
that  the  stars  were  larger  also,  their  amazement  knew 
no  bounds.  One  great  doctor  at  length  exclaimed, 
"You  may  consider  us  Tartars  and  barbarians,  for 
you  begin  where  we  end." 

The  Spanish  Jesuits  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  favor 
at  court,  and  even  converted  seveml  'persons  of  the 
imperial  family  to  Christianity;  yet,  with  this  excep- 
tion, they  do  not  boast  of  any  great  success  in  diffus- 
ing their  religion.  Although,  with  an  overheated  zeal, 
they  dashed  the  idols  of  the  Chinese  in  pieces — without 
giving  any  deadly  offence — yet,  when  they  attempted 
to  substitute  a  purer  faith  in  the  place  of  idolatry, 
they  were  met  by  the  coolest  indifference.  While  nil 
the  other  Oriental  nations  had  some  strong  religious 
impressions,  the  learned  in  China  made  it  their  boast 
not  to  worship  any  god,  either  false  or  true,  and  to 
take  no  concern  in  what  might  happen  after  this  life. 
Their  veneration  was  exciusivcly  bestowed  on  their 
ancient  sages,  in  whose  honor  alone  ihey  conceived 
that  temples  ought  to  be  erected.  To  this  was  added 
the  greatest  alarm  and  displeasure  at  every  innovalion. 
The  result  was,  that  the  whole  body  of  the  Chinese 
literati  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  to  the  European 
missionaries,  and  opposed  their  attemjits  to  introduce 
a  new  belief.  Among  the  charges  brought  against 
them,  was  that  of  being  great  talkers  and  mountebanlts, 
which  is  admitted  by  the  Jesuits  themselves  to  be  true 
to  a  considerable  extent.  It  was  added,  that  thoy 
Bought  to  gain  converts  rather  by  the  display  of 
Ruropean  curiosities  than  by  arguments;  and  here, 
too,  the  niissionaries  seem  unable  wholly  to  deny  that 
watches,  harpsichords,  looMng-gl  asses,  and  tweezei^ 
had  involved  them  in  this  reproach.- 

These  hostile  feelings  increased,  till,  on  a  particular 
occasion,  they  burst  forth  unrestrained.  One  of  the 
chief  functions  ol'  the  Chinese  tribunal  of  astronomy, 
was  to  fix  an  ;ms|Hcious  day  for  lhe  performance  of 
any  great  public  duty  —  a  choice  which  its  members 
were  supposed  to  be  fully  qualified  to  make,  by  view- 
ing the  aspect  of  the  heavens.  The  missionaries,  in 
undertaking  such  an  office,  somewhat  merited  the 
catastrophe  in- which  it  involved  them.  One  of  the 
princes  having  died,  it  was  their  part  to  name  the  most 
proper  day  and  hour  for  his  mternient.  They  under- 
took the  task  ;  but  some  time  after,  the  empress 
mother,  and  next  the  emperor  himself,  died.  The 
charge  was  then  immediately  urged  that  the  Christians, 
instead  of  the  favorable  day  which  they  were  bound 
to  fix,  had  named  one  that  lay  under  the  most  malig- 
nant influence,  and  had  thus  involved  the  realm  in  these 
dreadful  calamities.  This  ruined  the  Jesuits:  four  of 
the  chief  ,  among  them  were  thrown  into  dungeons, 
where  one  of  them  perished,  and  the  remainder  were 
expelled  fi'oni  China ;  and,  although  the  surviving 
prisoners  were  released  afterw  rds,  and  restored  to  a 
degree  of  favor,  the  success  of  their  mission  was  at 
an  end. 

We  shall  pass  over  the  attempts  of  the  Dutch  to 
obtam  a  footing  in  the  empire,  and  give  a  sketch  of  the 
more  successful  undertakings  of  the  French.  Louis 
XIV,,  ambitious  of  eveiysort  of  greatness,  viewed  with 
emulation  the  extraordinary  influence  which  England 
and  Holland  had  obtained  by  trade  and  manufac- 
tures ;  and  he  spared  no  exertion  to  raise  his  kingdom 


also  to  eminence  in  these  jnirsuits.    The  expeditions 
undertaken,  with  this  view,  into  distant  regions,  were 
guided  by  that  mixed  spirit  of  religion  and  scieni;(i 
which  prevailed  at  his  court,  and  [larticularly  distin- 
guished the  order  of  the  Jesuits.     A  remarkable 
mission  of  this  nature  was  sent,  in   1685,  to  Siam,  I 
accompanied  by  Tachard,  Le  Comte,  Gerbillon,  and  | 
Bouvet,    These  distinguished  persons  were  instructed,  j 
when  their  primary  object  should  be  attained,  to  make  i 
an  effort  to  penetrate  into  China,  witli  a  view  both  of  j 
opening  a  mercantile  intercourse,  and  of  diffusing  the  j 
light  of  Christianity.    After  meeting  with  a  variety  of 
adventures,  they  made  their  way  to  Pekin,  where  they 
were  graoiously  received  at  court,  and  performed  the 
ko-tou,  or  act  of  reverence  to  the  emperor,  by  beating 
their  foreheads  nine  times  against  the  ground.  He 
requested  to  know  whether  there  was  any  favor  which 
ihey  were  desirous  to  obtain,  I)idding  them  freely  ask 
it.     The  missionaries,  who  seem  to  have  been  no 
strangers  to  the  arts  of  a  court,  answered,  with  French 
cleverness,  that  fheir  only  wish  was  to  lift  up  their 
hands  daily  to  the  true  God  in  prayers  for  his  majes- 
ty's prosperity.     This  discreet   reply  pleased  the 
emperor,  and  the  Frenchmen  were  kindly  and  hospl-  ; 
tably  treated.  j 

From  this  time  the  missionaries,  who  were  able  | 
men,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  sciences,  acquired 
a  great  ascendency  at  the  court  of  China.  The  en- 
liglitened  mind  of  Kang-hi  appreciated  their  supe- 
riority to  his  own  people  in  various  branches  of  knowl- 
edge ;  he  became  their  pupil,  and  took  regular  lessons 
from  them.  He  assigneii  them  a  spot,  within  the 
precincts  of  his  palace,  for  building  a  church  and 
convent — furnishing  materials,  and  even  money,  to 
assist  in  its  construction.  It  is  true  that  the  importu- 
nity of  the  Li-pou  tribunal,  and  of  some  leading 
mandarins,  once  extorted  from  him  a  decree,  prohibit- 
ing the  exercise  of  Christianity  ;  but,  on  the  urgent 
representations  of  the  foreigners  and  their  friends,  il 
was  soon  rescinded.  The  strangers  were  also  em- 
ployed in  various  important  offices,  for  which  then 
superior  knowledge  fitted  them.  Tliey  were  formed 
into  detachments,  which  proceeded  through  the  several  1 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  even  its  subject  territories  ; 
in  Thibet  and  Tartary,  to  make  a  complete  survey  of 
those  regions,  and  draw  a  map  of  them  upon  scientific 
principles.  The  Frenchmen  proved  also  exiremely 
serviceable  in  conducting  negotiai ions  with  Russia; 
and  Father  Gerbillon  accompanied  the  commission 
which  was  sent  to  the  frontier  to  fix  the  boundaries  of 
the  two  empires.  Numerous  individuals  of  the  impe 
rial  household  became  converts,  and  made  an  open 
profession  of  Christianity. 

The  intelligence  of  these  circumstances  excited  an 
extraordinary  Interest  in  France,  where  a  sort  of 
Ckinomania  sprang  up  and  continued  for  some  time,  j 
During  its  prevalence,  the  most  extravagant  stories 
respecting  the  Cliiiiese  empire  were  implicitly  believed. 
Numerous  additional  missionaries  followed  in  the  train 
of  those  who  had  so  successfidly  made  their  way  in 
that  country.     This  state  of  the  public  mind  gave  ij 
rise  to  a  singular  imposition.     When  Le  Comte  re-  j 
turned  home,  he  was  surprised  to  hear  of  the  existence  I 
of  a  Chinese  princess  in  Paris,  who  was  making  a  dis  \ 
tinguished  figure  in  that  gay  capital.    This  princess 
who  claimed  the  highest  rank  in  her  own  country 
called   herself   Courorvtie^  a  name  which  no  rea 
Chinese  could  pronounce.    Her  story  was  as  follows 
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She  had  embarked  for  Japan,  with  a  view  to  a  matri- 
monial connection,  and  had  heen  captured,  first  hy  a 
Dutch  and  then  by  a  French  vessel ;  by  the  latter  she 
was  brought  to  Europe  ;  and,  after  much  cruel  treat- 
ment, had  been  left  in  a  state  of  total  destimtion. 
Being  able,  however,  to  pronounce  the  word  I'e-kin, 
she  attracted  notice,  and  soon  managed  to  learn  suffi- 
cient bfoken  French  to  tell  her  story.  Such  a  novelty 
brought  her  at  once  into  notice  ;  she  was  the  "  lioness  " 
of  Paris,  and  nobody  thought  of  questioning  her 
veracity.  Ladies  of  rank  took  her  under  their  pro- 
tection, and  not  only  relieved  her  wants,  but  intro- 
duced her  into  the  first  circles  of  society,  where  she 
was  received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  her  illustrious 
birth  !  Even  poems  were  composed  in  celebration  of 
her  adventures. 

Le  Comto,  who  had  never  heard  of  such  a  name 
as  Couronne,  in  the  East,  readily  suspected  the  fraud. 
The  whole  story  was  contradictory  to  Chinese  man- 
ners. Princesses  of  that  country,  so  far  from  taking 
voyages  by  sea,  scarcely  leave  their  apartments.  For 
a  Chinese  princess  to  go  to  Japan  in  search  of  a 
husband,  was  as  little  likely  as  that  the  duchess  of 
Orleans  should  set  out  on  an  expedition  to  wed  the 
chief  of  Oonalaska.  Le  Comte  did  not  hesitate  to 
announce  his  suspicions.  The  marquis  de  Croissi 
insisted  on  arranging  an  interview,  by  which  the  lady's 
ptetensions  might  be  brought  to  the  test.  She  could 
not  refuse,  though  she  deemed  it  necessary  to  impeach 
the  hoiiesty  of  Le  Comte.  When  the  day  had  arrived, 
she  was  not  to  be  found  ;  but,  after  a  diligent  search, 
her  place  of  retreat  was  discovered.  Finding  it  im- 
possible to  evade  the  scrutiny,  she  proceeded  to  face 
the  ti'aveller  with  the  utmost  coolness  and  intre})idity. 
The  firs  look  removed  every  shadow  of  doubt  from 
ilie  mind  of  Le  Comte  ;  her  features,  her  air,  her 
gait,  had  in  them  nothing  Chinese.  She  immediately 
began  conversing  wilh  fluency  in  broken  Frencii,  but 
without  the  least  mixture  of  any  thing  akin  to  the 
Chinese  Hiioiii,  and  pronouncing  with  perfect  case, 
sounds  which  no  native  of  China  can  utter.  She 
talked  of  having  travelled,  in  less  than  three  days, 
from  Nankin  to  Pekin,  a  distance  of  more  than  six 
hundred  miles ;  and  she  described  gold  coins  which 
were  never  used  in  the  empire.  Le  Comte  wrote 
some  Chinese  characters  on  a  paper,  and  placed  it  in 
her  hand  ;  she  held  the  writing  upside  down,  and 
pretended  to  read  it,  uttering  with  rapidity  woi-ds 
entirely  without  meaning.  He  then  spoke  to  her  in 
Chinese,  to  which  she  replied  in  her  own  gibberish. 
Having  thus  gone  through  her  part,  she  boldly  in- 
sisted that  she  had  stood  the  trial  triumphantly,  and 
that  the  insinuations  of  Le  Comte  against  her  arose 
■  from  pure  malignity.  So  reluctant  are  mankind  to  be 
awaked  from  an  agreeable  illusion,  that  she  continued, 
for  a  time,  to  have  adherents,  even  after  the  fullest 
exposure  of  the  fraud. 

The  prosperity  of  the  missionaries  ceased  with  tlie 
i    reign  of  their  protector,  Kang-hi,    His  successor  was 
I   superstitiously  attached  to  the  laws  and  institutions  of 
I   China,  and  open  to  those  complaints  against  innova- 
I   lion  which  the  mandarins  were  ever  ready  to  prefer. 
The  missionaries  were  all  banished  from  the  country 
except  those  at  Pekin,  who  were  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  the  calendar,  and  these  were  not 
sallowed  to   teaeh  their  religion.     Three  hundred 
churches  and  three  hundred  thousand  Christians  were 
deprived  of  their  priests  and  rulers. .  The  Chinese 
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converts  of  the  imperial  blood  were  exiled  to  a 
desolate  region  in  Tartary ;  yet,  continuing  conslan' 
to  the  Christian  faith  amid  all  their  sulferings,  they 
were  brought  back  and  confined  in  dungeons.  Under 
the  enlightened  emperor,  Kien-long,  who  ascendea 
the  throne  in  1736,  Christianity  again  flourished  : 
a  college  was  established  at  Pekin  for  its  propaga- 
tion, and  four  young  princes  became  converts. 
But  persecutions  were  socm  renewed,  and  the  better 
judgment  and  feelings  of  Kien-long  were  over- 
powered by  the  united  voice  of  the  tribunals  and  great 
mandarins.  A  new  decree  was  issued,  and  Chris- 
tianity was  suppressed. 

This  proved,  however,  to  be  only  a  suspension  of 
the  efforts  of  the  missionaries,  for  many  of  the  priests 
found  means  to  return  to  their  fields  of  labor.  Things 
continued  in  this  state  till,  in  1785,  a  decree  was 
passed  which  afi'orded  the  Christians  some  mitigation 
of  iheif  evils,  particularly  in  Pekin. 

During  the  present  century,  the  mission  has  been  in 
a  low  and  declining  state  ;  yet,  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions at  least,  it  has  drawn  forth  the  severe  animadver- 
sions of  the  government;  once  in  1805,  again  in  1811, 
and  a  third  time  in  1815.  The  number  belonging  to 
the  Roman  missions  in  China  is  not  easily  ascer- 
tained. But,  on  a  map  of  missions  presented  in  1810 
to  the  governing  bishop  of  Macao,  the  number  of 
European  bishops,  assistant  bishops,  and  missionaries 
is  put  down  at  more  than  thirty ;  that  of  native 
preachers  at  eighty ;  and  of  Chinese  Christians  at  over 
two  hundred  thousand.  Thus  Christianity  has  a  partial 
toleration  in  China  —  the  Catholic  priests  frequently 
adopting  the  Buddhist  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  min- 
gling them  with  their  own. 

The  Chinese,  like  many  other  heathen  nations,  in 
recent  times,  luive  been  permitted  to  share  in  tlie 
labors  of  Protestant  missionaries.  Since  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  the  country  has  been  more  piirticuhuly 
open  to  these  efforts.  In  Canton,  the  American  Board 
of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions  have  one  sta- 
tion, three  missionaries,  and  five  others  as  helpers.  In 
,  Amoy,  tliey  have  one  station,  three  missionaries,  and 
two  othera  as  assistants.  In  Fuh-chan,  the  same  so- 
ciety has  one  station,  five  missionaries,  and  three  others 
to  aid  them. 

Laudable  efforts  have  been  made  in  modern  times 
to  translate  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language.  This 
has  been  done  chiefly  by  Protestants.  The  efforts  of 
the  Romanists  hav6  been  limited,  if  is  believed,  to  parts 
of  the  New  Testament.  Among  the  principal  persons 
engaged  in  this  enterprise,  the  names  of  Moirison, 
Milne,  and  Marshrnan,  are  well  known.  But  owing 
to  the  great  peculiarit}'  of  the  language,  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  it,  and  other  causes,  these  versions 
are  not  hy  any  means  correct  and  satisfactory.  Ef- 
forts are  making  at  the  present  time  to  supply  the  pre- 
vious deficiency,  if  possible,  in  this  interesting  do(>art- 
ment  of  evangelization,  by  a  combination  of  the  learn- 
ing and  talents  of  the  various  missionaries  from 
Protestant  Christendom,  now  in  China.' 


CHAPTER  CCXXXI. 

General  Views,  continued —  Opium  Trade. 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  opium  trade  in 
China,  together  with  the  consequences  which  have 
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(frown  out  of  it  in  recent  times,  give  to  its  history  a 
peculiar  interest;  of  this  we  shall  therefore  present  a 
brief  outline.  . 

By,  the  taws  of  China  for  nearly  fifty  years,  the 
importation  of  opium  had  been  prohibited  ;  yet  it  had 
been  extensively  cultivated,  under  the  direction  and 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  systemati- 
caUy  smuggled  into  China.  While  it  was  a  violation 
of  all  laws,  it  also  produced  the  most  baleful  effects. 
It  corrupted  the  morals  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  the 
inhabitants.  But  the  emperor  at  length  made  a  vigor- 
ous eiTort  to  put  an  end  to  the  nefarious  trafTie ;  and 
in  Mareh,  1839,  the  English  mercliants  at  Canton  were 
compelled  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  surrender  their 
smuggled  opium  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  two 
hundred  and  eighty-three  chests,  valued,  at  cost  prices, 
at  about  ten  million  of  dollars  ;  and  it  was  destroyed  by 
the  order  of  Lin,  the  Chinese  commissioner. 

In  consequence  of  this  event,  a  series  of  hostile 
transactions  took  place  at  Canton ;  several  warlilte  ex- 
peditions sailed  from  England  ;  and  a  war  was  com- 
menced and  carried  on,  which  resulted  in  the  submission 
of  the  government  of  China  to  the  conditions  imposed 
by  the  British  power,  as  we  have  related.  The  object 
of  these  hostilities,  as  stated  by  Lord  John  Russell,  was, 
"  first,  to  obtain  reparation  for  the  insulla  and  injuries 
offered  to  her  majesty's  superintendent  and  hermajesty's 
subjects  by  the  Chinese  government ;  second,  to  obtain 
for  the  merchaiity  trading  with  Cliina  an  indemnification 
for  the  loss  of  theii-  property,  incurred  by  threats  of 
violence  offered  by  persons  undtn'  the  direction  of  the 
Chinese  government;  and  third,  to  obtain  a' security 
that  persons  and  property,  in  future,  trading  with  China 
shall  be  protected  from  insult  or  injury,  and  that  theh 
trade  and  commerce  shall  be  maintained  on  a  proper 
footing."  Whatever  disguises  may  be  thrown  over  it, 
however,  the  war  against  China  was  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  tlie  smuggling  of  opium  by  the  British. 
Had  the  Chinese  set  ihe  iaws  of  England  at  defiance, 
in  a  similar  manner,  h  is  quite  certain  that  confisca- 
tion of  property  alone  would  not  have  been  the  extent 
of  the  punishment. 

As  opium  is  the  most  powerful  of  narcotics,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  medi- 
ci]i(!s,  it  is  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  cases.  Its 
use,  however,  otherwise  than  as  a  medicine,  is  attended 
with  effects  similar  to  those  of  the  intemperate  use  of 
■ardent  spirits.  Its  habitual  or  excessive  use  is  said  to 
'be  more  delelcrious  than  the  latter.  It  is  a  remark 
■dictated  most  probably  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
■subject,  that  "  There  is  no  slavery  oti  earth  lo  be  named 
with  the  bondage  which  opium  costs  upon  its  victim. 
There  is  scarcelv  one  known  iuslatice  of  escape  from 
its  toils,  when  once  tliey  have  fairly  enveloped  a  man." 

The  countries  in  which  opium  is  most  used  are 
Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  China,  But  its  greatest 
■consumption  is  in  China  and  liie  s:.;i-rounding  coimtries, 
where  the  habit  of  smoking  it  is  very  common,  and 
attended  with  the  most  deplorable  consequences.  In 
'Mahometan  countries,  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
intoxicating  liquors,  the  use  of  which  is  prohibited  by 
the  Koran.  No  market  on  the  globe  is  equal  to  that 
of  Canton  for  this  drug,  which  has  been  introduced 
since  the  year  1796,  in  violation  f)f  the  laws  of  China, 
■wholly  by  smuggling.  Tlie  quantity  consumed  yearly 
is  immense.  It  is  computed  that,  in  the  year  1837,  it 
amounted  to  four  million  and  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

The  far  greater  nart  of  this  article  is  grown  and  pre- 


pared in  India,  and,  as  before  intimated,  is  a  monopoly 
of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Eayt  India  Company 
The  revenue  derived  by  this  company  from  the  trade 
amounted,  in  the  year  1837,  to  two  million  five  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty  pounds. 
When  the  sales  have  been  effected  at  Bombay  and 
Calcutta,  the  opium  is  shipped  on  board  vessels  ex- 
pressly fitted  out  for  the  trade,  which  proceed  imme 
diately  for  China.  They  are  called  dippers,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  sailing  qualhics. 
"  Arrived  on  the  coast,  they  deliver  their  cargo  into  a 
class  of  vessels  called  receiving  skips,  which  are  al- 
ways anchored  at  the  station  of  Lintin,  or  the  adjaceni 
anchorages  of  Capsingmoon,  or  Cumsingnioon,  situated 
within  the  Bocca Tigris,  at  the  mouth  ol'lhe  Canton  River, 

"As  the  importation  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Chinese  government,  it  lias  now  to  be  smuggled  clan- 
destinely into  the  countiy.  For  this  purpose,  native 
smuggling  boats  are  employed,  which  are  well  manned 
and  armed.  Orders  from  Canton  are  given  to  them, 
whh  which  they  proceed  to  the  receiving  ships,  and 
the  opium  is  delivered  to  their  charge.  It  is  taken  out 
of  the  chests,  examined  and,  after  being  packed  in  con- 
venient parcels,  arranged  in  readiness  to  be  easily  car- 
ried off  in  case  of  pursuit.  This  is  the  usual  way  in 
which  the  importation  is  effected;  but  some  portion 
is  also  taken  up  to  Whampoa  occasionally,  and  a  certain 
number  of  chests  is  disposed  of  along  the  coast  to  the 
northward.  Collision  with  the  authorities  rarely  takes 
place,  as  fees  are  regularly  paid,  for  connivance,  to  the 
officers  of  the  imperial  preventive  squadron.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  imi'requent  for  the  custom-house  officers  them- 
selvf^s  lo  be  engaged  in  the  smuggling  trade,  and  gov- 
ernment boats  lia\(;  been  observed  taking  in  a  cargG 
of  opium  in  tlie  open  face  of  day. 

When  arrived  at  the  city  of  Canton,  the  opium 
passes  into  the  hands  of  the  native  brokers  or  melters, 
who  subject  it  to  a  process  by  which  the  crude  article 
is  reduced  to  a  watery  extract.  The  Chinese  designate 
the  varieties  of  Indian  opium  by  the  names  of  Mack 
earth,  v>hite  skin,  and  red  skin,  which  severally  fetch 
about  eight  hundred,  six  hundred,  and  four  hundred 
dollars  a  chest." 

It  is  not  known  at  what  period  the  use  of  opium  com- 
menced in  China,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  its 
growth  and  preparation  have  been  known  to  the  Chi- 
nese themselves  for  ages.  Up  to  the  year  1780,  the 
Portuguese  supplied  the  Chinese  with  foreign  opium ; 
after  that  period,  the  English  trade  in  the  article 
commenced,  bv  the  establishment  of  a  depot  for  the 
sate  of  the  drug  to  the  southward  of  Macao.  But 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  centuiy,  as  we  liave  seen. 
Ihe  importation  was  entirely  prohibited,  and  in  1796, 
persons  folmd  guilty  of  smoking  opium  were  punished 
with  the  pillory  and  bamboo.  But  notwithstanding  the 
strong  denunciations  on  paper,  the  illicit  trade  went  on ; 
the  East  India  Company  took  the  preparation  of  the 
opium  into  their  own  hands,  farmed  the  whole  of  the 
produce,  and  sold  it  annually  at  Calcutta  by  auction 
to  the  highest  bidder  A  large  quantity  of  opium  L« 
made  in  China  itself,  where  the  cultivation  of  the 
poppy,  though  nominally  prohibited,  has  not  been 
prevented.  In  various  provinces  of  India,  the  article  is 
grown  under  a  system  of  compulsory  labor,  for  the  exclu- 
sive benefit  of  the  "  Honorahlc  East  India  Company.' 

Various  decrees  were  passed,  of  great  severitj' 
enacting  even  the  penalty  of  death  against  those  caiigh 
trading  in  the  drug.    Tliese  decrees  were,  howevei 
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but  little,  if  at  all,  attended  to  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, and  were  negligently  enforced  by  the  authorities. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Medhurst,  an  exemplary  missionary, 
who  has  most  justly  and  ably  protested  against  the 
iniquitous  trade  in  opium,  quite  confirms  the  opinion 
that  the  ctiief  blame,  as  to  the  confirmed  use  of  the 
poison,  resis  with  the  Chinese  themselves.  Mr.  Med- 
hurst says  that,  in  fact,  opium  is  not  only  regularly 
inlroduccd,  but  openly  sold,  in  all  parts  -of  China. 
Notwithstanding  the  prohibition,  opium  shops  are  as 
plentiful,  in  some  towns  of  China,  as  gin  sliops  are  in 
England.  The  sian  of  these  rcco[)ta(;les  is  a  bamboo 
screen,  hanging  before  the  door,  which  is  a  certain 
intimation  that  the  slave  of  intemperance  may  be  there 
gratified. 

Into  these  shops  all  classes  of  persons  continually 
flock,  from  the  [  ampered  official  to  the  abject  menial. 
No  one  makes  a  secret  of  the  business  or  the  prac- 
tice ;  and,  though  the  ofBcers  of  the  government  are 
loud  in  denouncing  the  indulgence  in  public,  they 
])rivately  wink  at  what  is  patronized  by  their  own  ex- 
ample, or  subservient  to  their  own  interests.  It  is  a 
well-known  circumstance,  that  the  government  officers 
come  regularly  on  hoard  the  receiving  ships  at  Lintin, 
and  demand  so  man}^  dollars  per  chest  for  conniving 
at  smuggling;  while  it  is  currently  reported  that  even 
the  viceroy  of  Canton  receives  a  very  respectable  con- 
sideration for  winking  at  these  illicit  transactions.  The 
nilitary  and  naval  oflicers  sometimes  get  up  a  sham 
"ight,  in  order  that  they  may  have  to  report  their  vigi- 
lance and  strictness  at  Pejcin ;  and  when  the  smug- 
glers are  remiss  in  paying  the  accustomed  bribes,  they 
now  and  then  seize  a  boat  or  two,  to  keep  them  reg- 
ular and  submissive. 


CHAPTER  CCXXXII. 

Extent  of  the  Empire —  Divisions  and  Chief 

Cities  —  Government. 

China  PROPEii,  as  we  have  slated,  is  a  large,  com- 
pact country,  lying  on  the  eastern  side  of  Asia,  ex- 
tending from  about  21°  to  41"^  of  north  latitude,  and 
measuring,  in  extreiue  length,  from  north  to  south, 
about  twelve  hundred  geographical  miles,  with  an 
iverage  breadth  somewliat  less  than  the  length. 

The  capital  of  the  whole  empire  of  China  .s  Pekin, 
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situated  in  a  very  fertile  plain,  twenty  leagues  distan 
from  the  great  wmH.  It  is,  for  the  most  part,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  emperor,  and  his  palace  is  in  the  portioi. 
of  it  called  the  Tartar  City.  Pekin  is  surroundeo 
by  a  wall  fifty  feet  high,  and  so  broad,  that  mounted 
sentinels  are  placed  u|)on  it.  The  gates,  which 
are  nine  in  number,  make  an  imposing  appearance,  bj 
reason  of  their  vast  height.  Most  of  the  streets  are 
constructed  in  a  direct  line,  the  breadth  of  the  largest 
heing  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  broad,  and  theii' 
length  above  two  miles. 

In  front,  the  houses  make  an  insignificant  appear- 
ance, being  mostly  low,  and  with  only  a  ground  floor. 
Few  have  two  stories  ;  still  they  are  uiicn  a  good  deal 
ornamented  with  gilded  sculptures,  and  the  doors  of 
the  rich  are  often  of  aromatic  wood,,  richly  carved. 
The  imperial  palace  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
buildings  in  this  great  city,  more,  however,  on  account 
of  the  number  of  its  regularly  disposed  structures  . 
courts,  and  gardens,  than  the  beauty  of  its  architec- 
ture. Pekin  is  estimated  to  contain  one  million  five 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

Nankin  is  a  large  city,  containing  some  half  mil- 
lion of  inhabitants,  but,  for  some  period  past,  has  not 
been  in  a  flourishing  condition.  It  was  the  royal  resi- 
dence until  the  fiftecuth  century;  now  a  large  portion 
of  the  area  within  the  ancient  walls  is  depopulated. 
Much  of  this  desolation  may,  no  doubr,  be  ascribed  to 
the  ravages  of  the  Tartar  conquests ;  but  a  large 
part  of  it  arises  from  another  cause,  and  that  is,  the 
slender  construction  of  the  public  edifices.  The  col- 
umns are,  in  most  cases,  of  wood,  and  necessarily 
subject  to  decay.  The  nine-storied  buildings,  called 
pagodas.,  being  of  good  solid  beech  wood,  are  almost 
the  only  permanent  edifices.  That  which  is  built 
of  porcelain,  is  famous  for  its  cost  and  beauty. 

Canton  is  a  large  city,  containing,  with  its  suburbs, 
nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants,  It  is  the  largest  port 
m  China,  and  the  only  one  that  has  been  much  fre- 
quented by  Europeans.  The  city  wall  is  more  than 
five  miles  in  extent,  with  delightful  walks  around  it. 
There  are  many  handsome  buildings  in  Canton,  as 
also  great  numbers  of  triumphal  arches,  and  temples, 
well  stocked  with  images.  There  are  often  five  thou- 
sand trading  vessels  lying  before  the  city.  A  numbei 
of  other  large  towns  exist  in  China,  containing  several- 
ly an  immense  population. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Chinese  government 
was  patriarchal.  Obedience  to  the  father  of  each 
family  was  enforced  in  the  most  rigorous  manner, 
and  the  emperor  was  considered  as  the  father  of 
the  whole.  Every  father  was  absolute  in  his  own 
family,  and  might  inffict  any  punishment  short  of 
death ;  and  every  mandarin  of  a  district  had  the  power 
of  life  and  death  over  all  its  members,  though  the 
emperor's  approbation  was  requisite  to  the  infliction 
of  a  capital  sentence.  Since  the  invasion  of  the  Tar- 
tars, the  government  is  called  an  absolute  monarchy 
though  its  great  fuiidaniental  principles  have  been 
preserved  from  the  begiiuilTig. 

The  system  of  goverumejit,  as  now  pursued,  is,  on 
the  whole,  lavorable  to  the  industry  of  the  people,  and 
the  idea  that  population  in  China  presses  upon  the 
means  of  subsistence  to  the  extent  once  sup[iosed, 
is  an  enfire  delusion.  The  working  classes  are  eon- 
tented,  and  the  rights  of  property  arc  respected ;  and 
there  exists  in  China,  as  in  some  Christian  countries, 
a  large  and  wealthy  middle  class.  Chinose  servants  arc 
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found  as  faitliful  and  trustworthy  as  those  of  other 
well-regulated  countries  ;  and,  among  merchantSi  in- 
stances are  on  record  of  some  who  have  risked  their 
lives  to  fulfil  their  engagements.  In  seaport  towns, 
however^  like  Macao  and  CaQton,  as  in  similar  large 
towns  of  Christian  nations,  some  portion  of  the  popuia- 
tiou  will,  of  course,  as  human  nature  is  {it  present,  exist 
in  a  more  or  less  disorderly  and  demoralized  state. 
Their  police  appear  not  to  be  wanting  in  vigilance, 
and  the  administration  of  justice  is  prompt  and 
efficient. 

The  despotic  character  of  the  government  is  tem- 
pered somewhat  by  the  influence  of  public  opinion. 
Thei-e  are  some  curious  practical  anomalies,  which; 
seem  hardly  suitable  to  a  despotism.  The  people, 
in  some  instances,  hold  public  meetings,  by  advertise- 
ment, for  the  express  purpose  of  addressing  the  magis- 
trate, and  this  without  being  punished.  BiU  they  pro- 
-ceed  sometimes  farther  —  placarding  and  lampoon- 
ing—  though,  of  course,  anonymously — obnoxious 
public  officers.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  censorship 
of  the  press  —  that  usual  concomitant  of  despotism  — 
is  unknown  in  China.  It  has  no  other  limitalions  liiau 
those  which  the  interests  of  social  peace  and  order 
seem  to  render  necessary.  If  these  are  endangered, 
the  process  of  the  government,  as  might  be  expected, 
is  very  summary. 

Under  their  form  of  government,  connected  with 
education,  the  Chinese  have  become  a  most  good- 
humored  as  well  as  peaceable  people.  Of  the  sixteen 
lectures  periodically  delivered  to  the  people  —  lectures 
found  in  the  book  of  Sacred  Institutions  —  the  second 
is  "  on  union  and  concord  among  kindi-ed  ;  "  the  third 

on  concord  and  agreement  among  neighbors  the 
ninth  "on  mutual  forbearance;"  the  sixteenth  "on 
reconciling  animosities,"  From  the  influence  of  these 
instructions  has  arisen,  perhaps,  their  characteristic 
timidity,  which  is  accompanied  by  its  natural  associ- 
ates—  the  devices  of  cunning  and  fraud. 

The  Chinese  have  acquired  a  more  than  common 
horror  of  political  disorder.  From  having  lived  so 
much  in  peace,  they  become,  in  some  sort,  a  nation 
of  conservatives.  They  have  among  them  maxims 
which  strongly  show  their  turn  of  mind  on  this  subject ; 
as,  for  instance, Better  be  a  dog  in  peace,  than  a  man 
in  anarchy,"  "  The  worst  of  men  are  fondest  of  change 
and  commotion."  It  has  been  remarked  that  no  in- 
stance has  ever  occurred  among  the  Chinese  of  an 
attempt  to  change  the  form  of  that  pure  monarchy 
which  is  founded  oh  patriarchal  authority,  or  derived 
from  it.  In  most  instances  of  commotions  or  revolu- 
tions among  them,  the  sole  object  has  been  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  tyrant;  or,  when  the  country  was  divided 
into  several  states,  the  acquisition  of  univeraal  power 
by  the  chief  of  one  of  them. 

Distinction  and  rank  arise  almost  entirely  from 
educated  talent,  and  the  choice  of  official  persons,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  is  determined  by  this.  The 
country,  therefore,  is  as  ably  governed  as  it  could  be, 
under  the  circumstances.  "  The  official  aristocracy," 
who  are  the  real  aristocracy  of  the  country,  "content 
with  their  solid  rank  and  power,  aim  at  no  external 
display  :  on  the  contrary,  a  certain  affectation,  on  their 
part,  of  patriarchal  simplicity  operates  as  a  sumptuary 
law,  and  gives  a  corresponding  tone  to  the  habits  of 
the  people." 

In  respect  to  the  actual  machinery  of  the  govern- 
ment, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  emperor  is  wor- 


shipped with  divine  honors,  and  with  the  attribute  of 
omnipresence,  throughout  the  empire.  He  is  styled 
the  "  Son  of  Heaven,"  the  "  Ten  Thousand  Years." 
As  the  people  worship  the  emperor,  so  the  emperor 
worships  Heaven.  He  himself  uses  occasionally  a 
term  of  affected  humility,  as  the  "  Imperfect  Man;" 
but  every  device  of  state  is  used  to  keep  up,  by  habit, 
the  impression  of  awe.  As  an  instance  of  these  de- 
vices, it  is'  stated  that  no  person  whatever  can  pasa 
before  the  outer  gate  of  the  palace,  in  any  vehicle  or 
on  horseback,  and  also  that  an  imperial  despatch  is 
received  in  the  provinces  with  offerings  and  prostration, 
the  performers  looking  toward  Pekin. 

The  sovereign  of  China  has  the  absolute  disposal  of 
the  succession,  and  he  may  go  out  of  his  own  family 
if  he  pleases,  fur  an  heir.  This  right  has  descended 
from  time  immemorial.  The  imperial  authority  or 
sanction  to  all  public  acts  is  conveyed  by  tlie  im])reri- 
sion  of  a  very  large  seal ;  and  any  particular  direction  s 
or  remarks  by  the  emperor  himself  are  added  in  red, 
commonly  called  "  the  vermilion  pencil."  As  high- 
priest  of  the  empire,  he  alone,  with  his  immediate 
re|)i-eseutatives,  sacrifices  in  the  government  temples, 
with  victims  and  incense. 

The  sovereign's  principal  ministers  form  the  nuy-ko 
or  "  interior  council  chamber,"  and  the  chief  council 
lors  are  four  in  number — two  Tartars  and  two  Chi 
nese.  The  two  former  always  take  the  precedence. 
Below  these  are  a  number  of  assessora,  who,  together 
with  them,  constitute' the  great  council  of  state.  The 
Loo-poo,  or  six  boards  for  the  direction  of  government 
business  in  detail,  are — 1.  The  board  of  official  ap- 
pointments, which  takes  cognizance  of  the  conduct  of 
all  civil  officers ;  2.  The  board  of  revenue,  which 
regulates  all  fiscal  matters ;  3.  The  board  of  rites 
and  ceremonies ;  4.  The  military  board ;  5.  Tlie  su- 
preme court  of  criminal  jurisdiction ;  6.  The  board 
of  public  works.  These  have  under  them  all  subordi- 
nate offices. 

The  provinces  are  placed  under  the  principal  charge 
of  a  governor,  or,  where  two  provinces  are  united,  of 
a  ^eneraZ  goveraor.  The  separate  cities  and  districts 
of  each  province  are  under  the  charge  of  their  re- 
spective magistrates,  who  take  their  rank  from  the 
cities  they  govern.  The  total  number  of  civil  magis- 
trates throughout  China  h^  been  estimated  at  fourteen 
thousand. 

The  criminal  code  of  China  is  a  very  (;Oicient  en- 
gine for  the  control  of  its  vast  and  densely  thronged 
population.  It  has  its  obvious  defects  in  compelling 
the  performance  of  certain  relative  duties,  hs  minute 
attention  to  trifles,  and  especially  the  relentless  cruelty 
and  injustice  which  mark  all  its  provisions  against  the 
crime  of  treason.  These  and  a  few  similar  features 
show  its  inferiority  to  the  codes  of  most  civilized 
Christian  countries ;  but,  in  other  respects,  it  is  well 
adapted  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the 
people  for  whose  use  it  is  framed.  In  China,  cases 
of  high  treason  are  excepted  from  all  the  provisions 
of  indulgence  or  safety  to  the  criminal,  which  are  al- 
lowed in  other  capital  offences.  This  absence  of  pro- 
tection is  to  be  paralleled  only  by  the  barbarity  of  the 
punishment — the  innocent  family  of  the  culprit  being 
consigned  to  destruction.  In  1803,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  tafee  the  life  of  the  emperor,  hy  a  single  as- 
sassin. He  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  lingering 
process,  and  his  sons,  being  of  tender  age,  were  f^tran- 
gled !    Except  m  the  crime  of  treason,  there  is  nol 
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much  to  be  complained  of  as  to  the  caprice  or  cruelty 
which  is  exercised  toward  (n-iminals. 

The  most  general  instrument  of  punishment  is  the 
bamboo,  whose  dimensions  are  exactly  defined  by  law, 

Hs  alyo  ihe  numbet-  of  the  blows.  The  next  puuisb- 
nient  is  tlie  cangue,  which  has  been  called  the  wooden 
collar,  being  a  species  of  walking  pillory,  in  which  the 
prisoner  Is  paraded,  with  his  offence  inscribed  upon 


it.  After  this  comes  exile,  either  temporary  or  foi 
life,  either  to  a  limited  distance  into  the  country 
or  beyond  the  Chinese  frontier.  The  three  capital 
punishments  are,  1.  Strangulation;  2.  For  greater 
crimes,  dccolkilioii ;  •I.  For  tlie  greatest  crimes,  as 
treason,  parricide,  saciiiege,  &c.,  that  mode^f  execu- 
tion caWeA -lyng-chy — "a  disgraceful  and  lingering 
death." 


Chinese  Encampment. 


All  the  military  of  the  empire  are  under  the  man- 
agement of  their  proper  tribunal,  or  board,  at  Pekin. 
But  the  power  of  this  board  is  jealouslv  checked  by  a 
dependence  on  some  of  the  others,  as  the  funds  must 
be  supplied  by  the  board  of  revenue,  and  the  mafcr'tel 
of  the  army  by  the  board  of  public  works.  The  faith- 
ful Tartar  troops  are  ranged  under  the  eight  standards, 
viz.,  the  yellow,  white,  red,  and  blue,  together  with 
each  of  these  colors  bordered  by  one  of  the  others. 
The  Chinese  troops  are  distinguished  by'  the  green 
flag.  Each  of  the  Tartar  standards  is  said  to  consist 
of  ten  thousand  men,  constituting  a  standing  army  of 
eighty  thousand  men.  There  is,  in  addition,  the  local 
.militia  scattered  dn-ough  the  provinces  ;  but  this,  as  we 
gather  from  accounts,  is  such  a  ragged  and  ■unilisci- 
pllned  rout,  as  to  be  wholly  insignificant  in  regular 
warfare.  Including  this  militia,  the  whole  number  of 
soldiers  on  pay,  throughout  Ihe  empire,  has  been  esti- 
mated at  seven  hundred  thousand,  of  which  the  largest 
ponlon  are  fixed  to  iheir  native  districts — following 
hair  ordinaiy  private  pursuits. 
The  clothing  and  defensive  armor  of  the  military 


are,  in  part,  a  jacket  of  blue,  turned  up  with  red,  or 
rod  bordered  with  wiiite.  The  cap  is  either  of  ratan 
or  strips  of  bamboo  painted,  having  a  conical  shapn 
and  well  suited  to  ward  ofi'  a  l)low.  Some  few  are 
defended  by  an  uncouth  quilled  armor  of  clodi,  studded 
with  metal  buttons,  which  descends  in  a  long  petticoat, 
The  helmet  is  of  iron,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted 
funnel,  having  a  point  at  the  top,  to  which  a  bunch  of 
silk  or  horsehair  is  attached. 

The  principal  arms  of  the  cavalry  are  bows  and 
arrows,  the  bow  being  of  elastic  wood  and  horn  com- 
bined, with  a  string  of  strongly  twisted  silk.  Their 
awords  are  generally  ill  made,  and  their  matchlocks 
they  consider  as  a  wca|)on  inferior  to  the  bow  and 
arrow.  Some  are  furnished  with  shields  constructed 
of  ratan,  turned  spirally  round  a  centre. 

The  use  of  artillery  in  China  is  of  modern  da^e. 
although  the  knowledge  of  guiif)owder  is  very  ancient. 
The  highest  military  rank  is  that  of  a  I'sf  a ng-kcu7i,  Tar 
tar  general,  one  of^  whom  is  charged  with  tne  care  of 
the  I'egular  troops  in  the  province  of  Canton.  Tins  posi 
can  never  be  filled  by  a  Chinese,  but  secondary  cori' 
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Hands  may.  Below  these  are  subordiaate  officers  of 
every  grade. 


CHAPTER  CCXXXIII. 

Chinese  Language. 

The  Chinese  language  is  a  medium  for  the  commu- 
nication of  thought  unlike  all  others,  and  yet  very 
interesting  to  the  philologist,  general  scholar,  and 
Christian.  It  has  long  been  a  conceded  fact,  tbat  its 
study  is  beset  with  peculiar  difficuhies.  The  complete 
mastety  of  the  spoken  language  has  been  regarded  by 
many  as  an  impossibility.  It  is,  however,  gratifying 
to  know  that  many  persons  are  at  present  diligently 
and  earnestly  engaged  in  the  study,  and  time  will  show 
how  far  the  opinion  above  expressed  is  founded  in 
truth. 

The  peculiar  difficulty  of  the  spoken  language  of 
China,  it  is  s;ii(I,  is  not  in  the  sounds,  or  in  the  arbi- 
trary combiniitions  of  the  language  ;  neither  is  it  in  the 
want  of  helps  ;  for  dictionaries,  vocabularies,  and  easy 
lessons  abound,  and,  what  is  more  important  than  all 
books,  the  living  voices  of  tliousands  of  pure  Chinese 
Are  at  the  service  of  the  learner.  "  The  chief  cause 
of  failure,  says  Mr.  Pohlman,*  is  to  be  found  in  the 
want  of  proper  attention  to  the  aspirates  and  tones  of 
the  language." 

A  notation  of  the  various  forms  which  the  same 
Word  may  assume,  illustrates  the  importance  of  the 
aspirates  and  tones,  as  well  as  the  great  peculiarity  of 
this  language.  The  monosyllable  pang^  for  example, 
may  be  uttered  at  Amoy  in  ten  different  ways,  and  a 
dLstinct  meaning  is  conveyed  by  each  mode  of  enun- 
ciation. We  need  not  put  down  the  various  marks  to 
denote  the  aspirates  and  tones,  but  may  observe  that, 
according  as  this  word  is  marked  and  pronounced,  it 
means  to  help,  a  See,  to  hind,  to  spin,  to  l&t  go^  corpu- 
lent, a  room,  a  sail,  a  club,  or  a  seam.  Such  and  so 
different  are  its  meanings.  And  this  is  not  an  ex- 
treme case.  ,  In  tlie  Canton  dialect,  the  number  of 
modifications  employed  in  pronouncing  a  single  word, 
IS  twelve.  This  arises  from  its  having  more  tones 
than  any  other  yet  known  to  foreigners  and  strangers. 

It  is  very  important  to  pay  due  attention  to  the  use 
of  the  aspirate,  inasmuch  as  ignorance  or  mistake  on 
this  point  will  expose  one  to  ridiculous  or  even  worse 
blunders.  "  On  a  certain  occasion,  Mr.  Pohlman  wished 
to  ask  a  person  whether  he  drank  wine,  the  Chinese 
word  for  which  is  tsen ;  but  instead  of  employing  the 
proper  term,  he  used  which  means  a  hand.  By 
inserting  the  aspirate,  he  had  inquired  of  his  friend 
whether  he  ate  his  hands  or  not.  In"  another  instance, 
when  visiting  a  Chinese  family,  he  found  the  females 
in  mourning,  and,  upon  inquiry,  ascertained  that 
their  grandmother  was  dead.  Desirous  of  obtaining 
inibrmation  in  regard  to  the  custom  of  preserving  the 
dead,  so  common  in  China,  he  attempted  to  ask  them 
wliether  the  corpse  had  been  buried  ;  hut  he  received 
no  answer,  save  a  stare  of  astonislmient.  On  repeat- 
ing the  question,  looks  of  displeasure  succeeded  those 
of  wonder  and  surprise.  And  it  was  only  by  mutual 
signs  and  explanation,  that  he  discovered  a  most  unfor- 
tunate mistake.    Instead  of  using  idi^  which  means  to 

*  "  Obstacles  to  the  Acquisition  of  the  Chinese  Language," 
condensed  from  an  Essay  written  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 
Pohiman,  and  published  in  the  Missionary  Herald. 


Jwry,  he  had  employed  Vdi,  signifying  to  kill.  Ht 
had  repeatedly  asked  these  mournera,  therefore,  if 
they  had  killed  their  gi-andmother  ! " 

But  serious  as  the  difficulty  is  in  regard  to  the  as- 
pirates, it  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the  obsta- 
cles which  grow  out  of  the  system  of  intonation.  Tht 
difficulty  is  not  capable  of  full  illustration  by  writing. 
The  living  voice  is  needed  to  present  a  complete  idea 
of  it  Still  an  approximation  towards  it  can  be  made 
by  written  communication,  sufficient  for  all  ordinary 
purposes.  ^ 

Though  little  attention,  it  seems,  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  subject,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  "  tones"  was 
early  known.  They  were  distinctly  stated  and  brought 
to  view  in  Chinese  books.  The  highest  authority  on 
this  point  is  the  great  Imperial  Dictionary,  made  by 
order  of  Kang-hi,  second  emperor  of  the  present 
dynasty,  which  was  published  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  The  following  stanza  is  used  to  explain 
the  powers  of  the  four  tones  of  the  court  dialect :  — 

"  The  even  tone  travels  on  a  level  road,  neither  elevated  nor 
depressed. 

The  h^h  tone  exclainis  aloud,  being  fierce,  violent,  aod 

strong. 

The  departing  tone  is  distinct  and  clear,  gruffly  travelling  to 

a  distance. 

The  entering  tone  is  short  and  contracted,  being  hastily  gath- 
ered up." 

Some,  desiring  to  avoid  the  perplexity  of  the  tones, 
have  tried,  in  their  career  of  study,  to  get  along 
without  them,  but  have  met  with  no  success.  A  gen- 
tleman now  in  China  began  in  this  way  :  he  acquired 
a  good  stock  of  words,  and  on  a  certain  occasion, 
made  special  preparation  to  deliver  a  sermon.  Upon 
(he  close  of  the  exercises,' one  of  the  audience — a 
Cliinese  —  remarked  to  him,  "I  know  very  well  what 
you  meant  to  say ;  but  you  did  not  say  it."  Flis  at- 
tention was  awakened  by  this  remark,  and  he  com- 
menced a  diligent  search  for  the  defect.  He  ascer- 
tained it  to  be  his  neglect  of  the  intonations,  and  from 
that  time,  putting  forth  every  effort  to  master  the  diffi- 
culty, be  is  now  one  of  the  most  successful  preachers 
in  the  language. 

An  instance  or  two  may  be  mentioned  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, in  the  experience  of  Mr.  Meadows,  interpreter 
to  the  British  consulate  at  Canton.  "  In  making  out 
a  report  to  the  superintendent  of  customs,  of  the 
export  cargo  of  a  ship  about  to  leave,  be  took  the 
English  manifest,  and  read  aloud  the  various  articles, 
in  Chinese,  to  a  clerk  sitting  by  him  with  his  writing 
implements.  Thelast  species  of  goods,  of  a  very  large 
cargo,  happened  to  be  vitrified  ware.  But  he  gave  the 
wrong  intonation ;  whereupon  the  Chinese  instantly 
lifted  up  his  hands  from  the  paper,  and  looked  at  him 
with  surprise,  and  only  stared  the  more  as  the  words 
were  repeated  ;  and  with  good  reason,  for  he  was,  in 
fact,  deliberately  and  distinctly  announcing  that  the 
large  and  very  valuable  cargo  just  enumerated  liad 
been  all  burnt  up,  such  being  the  only  meaning  of  the 
words  he  uttered ! 

"  On  another  occasion,  he  said  something  to  a  Chi- 
nese about  earnest  money.,  as  he  supposed.  As  the 
man  did  not  seem  to  understand  him,  he  repeated  the 
words ;  upon  which  he  thrust  forward  his  head,  and 
listened  attentively ;  and  the  lOuder  he  spoke,  the 
nearer  the  Chinese  came,  anxiously  turning  one  side 
of  the  head  to  him,  to  catch  the  sound.  In  fact,  in- 
stead of  saying  iing  ch%en^ '  bargain  money,'  he  was 
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shouting  fing  cMen,  tHng  chien,  '  do  you  hear  ?  do 
you  hear.' " 

Mr.  Pohlman  once  fell  into  an  amusing  error  in 
consequence  of  supposing  that  the  intonation  was  not 
universal  among  the  different  dialects.  It  occurred 
when  he  had  occasion  to  use  a  dialect  of  the  interior 
of  Canton  province,  spoken  by  the  emigrants  in  the 
[sland  of  Borneo.  In  the  late  war  with  China,  news 
of  the  preliminaries  of  a  treaty  of  peace  had  arrived. 
This  gentleman  bad  a  Chinese  school,  and  being  desir- 
ous of  telling  them  the  good  news,  he  Eissembled  the 
scholars,  to  whom  he  made  known  the  chief  articles 
of  the  proposed  treaty.  It  was  hig  intention  to  be 
peculiarly  explicit  in  one  part,  the  main  article  of  the 
compact,  and  that  was  the  opening  of  the  five  ports 
for  trade  and  unrestricted  intercourse.  It  was  not 
long  before  a  deputation  from  the  school  came  to  him 
to  inquire  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  Chinese  em- 
peror in  giving  five  hatckrj.s  to  the  English,  and  what 
the  queen  of  England  was  going  to  do  with  them. 
By  the  us<^  of  the  Malay  language,  he  was  made  to  see, 
for  the  first  time,  that  instead  of  saying  /joo  tkdn^ 
■'trading  i)orts,"  he  had  said  ^do  thd'n,  "hatchets." 

The  truth  is,  the  system  of  intonation  forms  an  in- 
separable part  of  the  Chinese  language.  No  native  of 
any  province  or  district  ever  speaks  without  using  the 
tones ;  and  there  is  no  dialect  in  existence  which  has 
not  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  eight  tones.  What  puzzles 
many  is,  that  while  tiie  Chinese  all  speak  with  the  tones 
peculiar  to  their  native  dialects,  a  vast  majority  do  not 
know  that  such  a  thing  as  a  tone  exists.  This  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  tones  are  acquired  in  infancy,  as  soon 
as  the  child  begins  to  utter  sounds  ;  and  nice  distinc- 
tions of  words  and  intonations  are  never  analyzed,  or 
fhought  of.  The  tone  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  word 
itself.  Hence  no  word  or  phrase  can  be  considered 
as  acquired,  unless  we  can  speak  it  in  its  proper  tone. 
Little  children  utter  the  tones  with  a  clearness  and 
distinctness  which  are  remarkable.  The  poorest  peo- 
ple, equally  with  the  rich  and  learned,  invariably  pay 
the  minutest  regard  to  them  ;  so  that  a  real  native 
never  makes  the  slightest  mistake,  even  in  the  hurried 
conversation  of  common  life. 

The  small  number  of  difierent  syllables,  as  compared 
with  other  languages  used  by  mankind,  is  a  striking 
feature  of  the  Chinese.  In  Morrison's  Syllabic  Dic- 
tionary, the  whole  number  is  only  four  hundred  and 
eleven.  Should  the  aspirated  syllables  be  considered  as 
distinct,  there  are  still  but  five  hundred  and  thirty-three. 

The  possibility  that  such  a  tongue  can  answer  the 
same  purpose  as  the  most  copious  polysyllabic  lan- 
guages of  the  West,  may  well  constitute  a  subject  of 
inquiry.  It' has  been  insisted  on  by  some  that  the 
Chinese  vocabulary  is  utterly  insuflicient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  communication.  It  has  even  been  asserted 
lhat,  in  order  to  convey  ideas  in  conversation,  —  such  is 
the  imperfection  of  the  language,  —  the  Chinese  are 
obliged  to  mark  out  with  their  fingers,  or  with  a  stick 
in  the  air,  the  figure  of  their  written  characters. 
This,  if  we  recollect  aright,  was  the  representation  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  some  years  since.  It  is  put 
forth  by  another,  that  every  thing  beyond  the  range  of 
sight  is  dilHcult  fo  be  described  by  them,  and  is  not 
readily  understood. 

All  such  opinions,  however,  and  all  like  them,  the 
better  informed  know  to  be  incorrect.  According  to 
the  author  so  frequently  referred  to — in  actual  life,  the 
people  do  fully  understand  one  another.    No  difficulty 


exists  in  holding  converse  on  any  common  topic  of 
life.  The  Chinese  monosyllabic  awakens  ideas  and 
perceptions,  as  well  as  the  grammalical  forms  of  our 
own  idioms.  Moreover,  the  spoken  language  is  more 
copious  than  the  written  ;  the  oral  sounds  in  the  Can- 
ton dialect  numbering  about  six  hundred  and  ninety, 
and  in  the  Amoy  dialect  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
Still  foreigners  have  no  adequate  medium  as  yet  for 
the  communication  of  thought.  The  simple  Chinese 
syllables  can  be  multiplied  only  by  the  tones.  These 
the  native  Chinese  are  brought  up  to  understand  and 
speak ;  but,  with  a  foreign  learner,  it  is  a  very  different 
affair. 

As  it  is  not  the  intention,  in  this  article,  to  give  les- 
sons in  respect  to  this  language,  but  merely  to  men- 
tion some  of  its  curiosities,  or  peculiarities,  any  at- 
tempt to  make  these  tones  intelligible  would  be  out 
of  place.  It  needs  only  to  be  remarked  that  the 
Chinese  tones  are  modifications  of  sound  in  the  same 
word,  and  that  there  is  nothing  like  them  in  the  Western 
world.  They  do  not  consist  in  any  alteration  of  the 
vowel  sounds ;  for  a  in  the  word  pang,  "  to  help,"  re- 
tains the  sound  of  a  in  father  through  all  the  tones. 
Neither  is  the  consonant  modified  ;  for,  in  words  which 
contain  only  vowel  sounds,  the  tones  are  as  distinct  as 
in  those  beginning  and  terminating  with  a  consonant. 
Nor  is  the  quick  or  the  slow  enunciation  of  a  word 
intended,  or  loudness,  or  lowness.  But  the  tones  are 
produced  by  the  rising,  falling,  or  non- alteration  of  the 
sound,  as  is  done  with  us  in  learning  the  octave. 

So  nice  a  matter  are  these  tones,  that  the  smallest 
mistake  may  destroy  the  gravity  of  hearers,  in  a  most 
seriously  intended  discourse.  Mr.  Pohlman  says, "  Af- 
ter studying  the  language  at  Amoy  several  months, 
I  attempted  to  preach.  In  a  solemn  exTiortation  to  the 
audience,  at  the  close  of  my  discourse,  I  intended  to 
hold  up,  the  example  of  Christ,  and  urge  all  to  be  fol- 
lowers of  him.  After  the  service,  one  of  the  hearers 
pointed  out  a  ridiculous  mistake.  By  a  slight  varia- 
tion m  the  tone  of  a  certain  word,  a  person  is  made 
to  say  'goat,'  instead  of  'example,'  In  my  closing 
remarks,  the  audience  were  solemnly  urged  to  come 
and  follow  a  '  goat,'  when  the  design  was  to  invite 
them  to  follow  the  'example'  of  Jesus," 

It  may  be  added  to  what  has  above  been  said  on  this 
subject,  that  the  difficulty  of  acquiring  the  language 
by  foreigners  has  done  vastly  more  than  "  the  great 
wall  "  to  preserve  the  Chinese  in  their  exclusiveness, 
hostile  to  international'  intercourse,  and  for.  many 
centuries  almost  entirely  sealed  up  from  the  influences 
of  Christianity,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  West.  It 
may  be  affirmed,  with  confidence,  that  no  foreigner,  al 
present,  can  venture  to  set  himself  up  as  a  "  master  of 
Chinese."  Though  some  are  fluent  in  the  colloquial 
language,  yet  few  are  able  to  write  Chinese  with  any 
tolerable  degree  of  facility.  Versions  of  the  Bible 
have  been  made  by  Morrison,  Milne,  Marshnian,  and 
others,  and  great  praise  is  due  to  these  translators. 
They  did  well,  because  they  did  what  they  could  ;  but 
they  were  only  pioneeis  in  the  study  of  this  wonder- 
ful tongue.  Their  versions  are  all  exceedingly  imper- 
fect, and  necessarily  so,  by  reason  of  the  limited 
extent  of  their  knowledge. 

A  plan  \s  now  in  operation  to  produce  a  new  ver 
sion  of  the  Scriptures,  by  the  united  labors  of  all  tho 
Protestant  missionaries  in  that  country  :  somewhat 
after  the  manner,  we  should  think,  adopted  by  tlip 
English  translators  of  the  Bible  under  King  James 
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CHAPTER  CCXXXIV.- 

Chinese  Literature. 

As  in  many  othei-  arts,  so  in  that  of  printing,  the 
Chinese  preceded  the  Europeans.  Their  first  material 
for  writing  consisted  of  thin  t^.lces  of  bamboo ;  but 
about  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  tbcy  made 
paper  of  a  pulp  of  silk,  or  cotton,  immersed  in  water, 
according  to  the  present  method.  Their  modern  paper 
is  fine  and  delicate,  but  so  spongy  as  to  be  used  only 
on  one  side.  In  writing,  they  employ  the  hair  pencil 
and  the  well-known  Indian  ink. 

In  the  tenth  century,  the  art  of  printing  was  invented, 
though  not  by  movable  types,  which  have  never  been 
used  by  the  Chinese.  Their  process  is  as  follows : 
the  sentence  or  page  is  written  distinctly  on  paper,  and 
then  pasted  upon  a  thin  block  of  wood.  The  engraver, 
following  the  direction  of  the  letters,  cuts  through  them 
into  the  wood,  which  is  thus  so  indented  that  a  sheet 
laid  over  and  pressed  upon  it,  receives  the  impression 
of  the  characters.  Thus  eveiy  word  and  page  of  a 
book  is  engraved,  as  in  the  case  of  copperplate  en- 
graving with  us.  Though  the  process  is  less  cxpedi- 
fious  than  ours,  with  movable  types,  still,  as  labor  is 
extremely  cheap  in  China,  printing  is  by  no  means 
dear,  and  books  are  abundant.  The  great  extent  to 
which  they  are  read,  may  be  inferred  from  a  few 
facts  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  language. 

The  roots,  or  original  charactei's,  of  this,  are  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  in  number.  These  were  at  first 
pictures  of  the  objects  they  represented ;  but  in  the 
course  of  time,  they  have  ceased  to  have  any  great 
resemblance  to  their  original  form,  and  may,  there- 
fore, be  considered  as  arbitrary  signs  of  thought.  The 
language  of  the  Chinese  is  made  up  by  the  combina- 
tions of  these  two  hundred  and  fourteen  charactei's, 
just  as  various  numbers  are  expressed  by  the  different 
combinations  of  the  Arabic  figures,  1,2,  8,  4,  5,  &c. 
It  appears,  also,  that  this  language,  when  pi'lnted,  is 
understood  by  the  inhabitants  of  Japan,  Corea,  Cochin 
China,  and  Loo  Choo,  who  could  by  no  means  hold 
oral  converse  with  a  Chinese.  This  fact  may  be  un- 
derstood by  considering  that  if  an  Italian  wishes  lo 
convey  to  you  the  idea  of  twenty-two,  you  will  readily 
understand  him  if  he  will  write  32 ;  though  you  will 
by  no  means  comprehend  his  words  for  the  same  — 
vmti-due.  We  thus  see  that,  so  far  as  Europe  is  con- 
cerned, in  respect  to  numerals,  the  figures,  1,  3,  3,  4, 
&c.,  are  a  universal  language ;  for  though  they  have 
different  names  among  different  nations,  they  convey 
to  all  precisely  the  same  ideas.  It  is  in  the  same  way 
that  the  written  language  of  China  is  common  to  a 
vast  population,  who  yet  speak  as  differently  as  the 
Italiansj  French,  and  English. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  literature  has  held  a  high 
place  in  China,  "The  literati,"  says  Dr.  Morrison, 
"are  the  gentry,  the  magistrates,  the  governors,  the 
negotiators,  the  ministers,  of  China."  The  absence 
of  hereditary  rank,  and  even  of  nnv  class  possessing 
great  riches,  leaves  the  field  entirely  open  to  this  spe- 
cies of  distinction.  "  When  the  parent  exhorts  his  child 
to  attend  to  his  lessons,  he  can  tell  him  with  truth  that 
he  may  thus  become  a  powerful  mandarin,  and  one  of 
the  first  personages  in  the  state.  From  these  causes,  a 
degree  of  vcnerafion  i&  attached  even  to  the  humblest 
vtbjects  connected  with  the  art  of  writing.  Paper,  pen- 
cil, ink,  and  the  marble  on  which  this  last  is  dissolved. 


are  called  the  four  precious  things ;  and  the  manutac 
ture  of  them  is  considered  a  liberal  occupation.  A 
passage  in  a  recently  translated  drama  strikingly  ex 
presses  the  brilliant  career  supposed  to  be  opened  to  a 
village  schoolmaster,  as  compared  even  with  that  of  a 
prosperous  merchant.  "  If  you  are  successful  in  trade 
from  a  little  money  you  make  much  ;  but  if  you  study 
letters,  your  plebeian  garments  are  changed  for  a  sol- 
dier's gown.  If  you  compare  the  two,  how  much 
superior  is  the  literary  life  to  that  of  the  mnrcliant  or 
tradesman!  When  you  shall  have  acquired  celebrity, 
men  will  vie  with  each  other  in  their  admiration  of 
you ;  over  your  head  will  be  carried  the  round  um- 
brella ;  before  your  horse  will  be  marshalled  the  two 
files  of  attendants.  Think  of  the  toil  of  those  who 
traffic,  and  you  will  see  the  difference." 

Despite  the  honor  thus  paid  to  men  of  letters,  Chi- 
nese literature  does  not  hold  a  high  rank  when  com- 
pared with  our  own.  It,  however,  may  well  claim  oui 
attention.  It  appears  that  the  great  works  of  the 
empire  are  usually  composed  by  associated  members 
of  the  Han-lin  Board,  under  the  authority,  and  printed 
at  the  expense,  of  government.  These  consist  chiefly 
of  histories,  dictionaries  of  the  language,  and  compen- 
dinms  of  arts  and  sciences,  or  encyclopedias.  The 
authors  thus  employed  are,  of  course,  possessed  of 
suitable  materials  and  abundant  leisure,  and  are  nol 
obliged  to  gratify  the  impatience,  or  court  the  taste,  of 
the  public.  Perhaps,  however,  the  very  circumstance 
of  writing  under  command,  and  the  dread  of  censure 
from  the  emperor  and  his  agents,  though  they  may 
guard  against  palpable  errors,  will  paralyze  the  powers 
of  invention  and  the  flights  of  genius.  The  careei 
of  authorship,  however,  is  open  to  every  individual  • 
works  are  not  even  subjected  to  any  previous  censor 
ship ;  but  a  prompt  and  severe  punishment  awaits  the 
authors  of  those  which  contain  any  tiling  Qffensive  tc 
the  government. 

The  principal  subjects  of  Chinese  literature  are 
1.  Philosophy,  including  whatever  is  taught  of  the 
ology  and   general   physics ;    2.  History  ;    3.  The 
Drama;  and,  4.  Novels. 

In  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  departments, 
the  Chinese  refer  always  to  one  work,  —  the  Y-King^ 
also  called  Ye-King,  Yih-King,  anA  U-king,— as  the 
most  ancient  and  valuable  treasure.  Language  seems 
to  sink  under  the  panegyrics  which  they  lavish  upon 
it,  representing  it  as  the  fountain  and  centre  of  all  their 
knowledge.  According  to  Kang-hi,  who  studiously 
adopted  Chinese  ideas  on  these  subjects,  the  Y-King 
contains  all  things.  Fo-hi,  Chin-nong,  Hoang-ti,  Yao, 
and  Chun  are  ruled  by  it  The  occult  virtue,  and  the 
operations,  of  Heavdn  and  man,  are  all  com|)rIsed  in 
the  Y-kiiig.  Our  respect  for  this  mighty  production 
is,  however,  not  a  little  lessened,  when  we  learn  tfiat 
it  was  comprised  in  eight  half-legible  lines,  discovered 
by  two  sages  on  the  backs  of  a  dragon  and  a  tortoise  ! 
Taking  advantage  of  the  national  superstition,  Confu- 
cius wrote  an  elaborate  commentary  upon  the  Y-King, 
which  was  received  by  the  nation  with  the  deepest 
i-es[iO(^t,  and  was  incorporated  with  the  original  work 
of  which  it  has  ever  since  been  considered  as  an 
essential  part.  It  was  said  to  "  form  the  wings  on 
which  the  Y-king  would  fly  down  lo  posterity."  It  is 
probably  the  only  part  of  real  value  ;  for  lliough  it 
bears,  to  a  great  extent,  the  general  character  of 
incomprehensibility  which  belongs  lo  the  original,  it  is 
interspersed  with  some  useful  and  beautiful  maxims 
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The  following  quotations  are  derived  from  this  com- 
mentary :  — 

"  To  improve  from  day  to  day  is  a  great  virtue.  He  who 
in  study  advances  a  step  every  day,  has  not  loHt  his  time  and 

his  years.  ' 

"  The  path  of  heaven  is  simple  and  clear ;  but  the  path  of 
the  sage  is  made  only  with  effort  and  perseverance. 

"It  is  the  sage  alone  who  knows  how  to  advance  or  to 
recede;  to  preserve  or  to  see  destroyed,  without  losing  his 
tranquillity  :  it  is  only  the  sage  who  can  do  so. 

"  A  virtuous  man,  in  the  midst  of  difficulties,  will  adhere 
to  his  vu-tuous  purpose,  even  to  loss  of  life." 

Beside  the  Y-King,  the  Chinese  reckon  three  other 
ancient  books,  or  king,  which  rank  with  it,  and  are 
hekl  in  almost  equal  veneration.  These  are  the  Shoo- 
King,  or  Chou-King,  a  collection  of  historical  docu- 
ments edited  by  Confijciiis  ;  the  Shi-King,  or  Chi-King, 
j  a  compilation  of  ancient  poems,  formed  also  by  Con- 
fucius ;  and  the  Li-ki,  or  Ly-ki,  which  treats  of  pro- 
priety in  dress,  demeanor,  conversation,  and  the  ordi- 
nary conduct  of  life.  In  the  Li-ki  are  concentrated 
the  ideas  and  maxims  of  the  ancient  Chinese  regard- 
ing morals  and  behavior;  and  it  has  probably  con- 
tributed more  towards  forming  their  character,  during 
the  Inst  two  thousand  yeare,  than  all  the  other  classics 
united. 

Confucius*  was  bora  in  the  year  549  B.  C,  and  is 
'ustly  considered  the  greatest  of  Chinese  philosophers. 
His  works  are  to  this  day  held  in  the  highest  rev- 
erence, and  constitute  the  most  cherished  portion  of 

Chinese  liforalure.  Their  practical  portion  consisls 
ciiicfly  in  maxims  which  inculcate  the  virtues  of  jus- 
tice, patience,  mercy,  prudence,  and  fortitude,  and, 
above  all,  obedience  to  superiors.  Filial  piety,  and 
[he  duty  of  submission  to  magistracy,  were  his  favor- 
ite themes  of  commendation.  On  the  whole,  his 
works  furnish  a  pure  code  of  morals,  founded  in  the 
good  of  mankind,  without  reference  to  a  future  state. 

We  have  not  space  to  notice  the  numerous  works 
of  phiiosophers  which  have  appeared  since  the  age  of 
Confucius,  nor  can  we  enter  into  details  respecting 
several  other  topics  of  interest.    In  regard  to  medl- 

*  This  greatest  of  Chinese  philosophers  was  born  in  the 
petty  kingdom  of  J.u.  The  Chinese,  in  their  embellishment 
of  his  history,  tell  us  Cliat  his  birth  was  attended  with 
heavenly  nnisic,  filling  Clio  tnr  ;  i.liitt  two  drfigons  were  seen 
winding  over  the  roof,  and  that  five  chai-aetera  were  observed 
on  his  breast,  declaring  him  to  be  "the  maker  of  a  rule  -for 
settling  the  world."  He  was  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 
and  though  poor  and  unknown,  attracted  attention  from  the 
gravity  of  liis  manners  and  his  attention  to  study.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  he  lost  his  mother,  and,  wishing  to  mourn 
for  her  the  custoniiiry  period  of  three  y()firs,  refjigned  an  office 
he  held  under  tlie  government,  and  devoted  himself  to  study, 
Becoming  convinced  that  the  social  ^virtues  were  best  culti- 
vated by  an  observance  of  the  ancient  usages  of  the  country, 
he  resolved  to  devote  his  life  to  their  permanent  establish- 
ment in  China.  He  established  schools  wherein  to  teacli  his 
philosophy  to  such  pupils  as  would  go  forth  and  spread  his 
docitrine-s  through  the  empire.  He  passed  much  time  in  trav- 
elling and  visiting  the  courts  of  the  various  petty  princes,  in 
company  with  his  disciples.  Like  Aristotle,  he  used  to  teach 
them  while  walldng,  deriving  instruction  from  what  they  saw; 
and  he  seldom  omitted  to  improve  an  occasion  fcr  pointing  a 
moraL  As  he  advanced  m  age  and  in  reputationj  his  house 
at  Lu  became  a  sort  of  lyceum,  open  to  every  one  who 
wished  to  receive  instruction.  His  manner  of  teaching  \s  '.v^.  to 
allow  his  disciples  or  others  to  come  and  go  when  they  pleased, 
asking  his  opinion  on  such  points,  either  in  morals,  pohtics, 
'  liistory,  or  Uterature,  as  they  wished  to  have  explained. 
He  gave  them  liberty  to  choose  their  subject,  and  then 
discoursed  upon  it.  From  these  conversations,  treasured  up 
by  his  disciples,  they  afterwards  composed  the  Lun  Yu,  now 
nne  of  the  ¥aar  Books.   His  dindples  numbered  some'  three 


cine,  though  the  Cliinese  were  familiar  with  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  about  sixteen  centuries  before  it 
was  known  in  Europe,  and  though  inoculation  for  the 
small-pox  was  practised  by  them  some  hundred  years 
before  it  was  adopted  in  Christendom  —  it  would  seem 
that  they  are  ignorant  of  anatomy,  and  that  Uieir 
medical  pi'actice  is  mingled  with,  the  most  absurd 
jugglery. 

History  has  been  cultivated  by  the  Chinese  with 
great  assiduity,  and  they  possess  several  works  of  high 
repute  among  themselves.  That  which  is  entitled 
Shoo-King,  edited  by  Confucius,  contains  the  early 
annals  of  the  empire,  and  is  held  in  a  degree  of 
esteem  almost  amounting  to  reverence.  To  this  we 
may  add,  that  there  are  several  works  on  government, 
including  the  codes  of  laws  established  by  the  empire. 

Poetry  is  pursued  with  ardor,  and  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  the  Chinese  ;  yd  dteir  works,  having  dif- 
ferent objects  for  comparison  and  illustration  from 
ours,  aad  different  trains  o!'  association,  can  hardly  be 
highly  relished  by  us.  Instead  of  the  Alps  or  the 
Apennines,  the  grandeur  of  mountain  scenery  is 
suggested  to  the  Chinese  by  the  Kucn-lun  and  the 
Tan-yu  chains,  which,  though  probably  more  elevated, 
do  not  convey  to  the  ear  the  same  lofty  ideas.  For 
the  rose  and  the  violet,  we  have  the  flower  Ian,  and 
the  herb  yu-lu.  Instead  of  the  dove,  the  wild  goose 
portrays  to  Chinese  fancy  the  image  of  a  tender  and 
faithful  lover. 

It  would  appear  that  Chinese  verse  is  not  destitute 
of  harmony,  and  that  rhyme  is  often  used,  sometimes 
even  to  an  extent  of  sixteen  consecutive  lines.  The 
following  extracts  from  the  Shi-king  afford  a  good 
specimen  of  the  more  ancient  poetry  :  — 

"The  bland  south  wind  breathes  upon  and  cherishes  the 
sap  of  those  plants  ;  hence  the  grove  flourishes,  and  appears 
to  rise  anew.  But  om'  mother  is  distressed  witli  htbor  and 
care. 

"The  bland  south  wind  cherishes,  by  breathing  on  them, 
the  woods  of  this  grove.  Our  mother  excels  in  prudence  and 
understanding,  but  we  are  men  of  no  estimation. 

"ITic  cool  fountain,  bursting  forth,  waters  the  lower  part 

thousand;  a  select  portion  of  whom  attached  themselves  to 
hia  person,  lived  with  him,  and  followed  him  wherever  he 
went,  and  to  them  he  inti-usted  the  promulgation  of  his 
doctrines. 

The  prince  of  I.fa  dying,  Confucius  was  invited  to  court  by 
his  son.  The  entire  management  of  the  state  was  soon  com- 
mitted to  his  hands.  Under  his  direction,  the  prosperity  of 
the  kingdom  was  such,  that  the  neighboring  states  took  the 
alarm  ;  and  the  prince  of  Tsi,  by  intrigues  and  lAots,  to  which 
the  young  prince  of  L(i  was  induced  to  become  privy, 
forced  Confucius  to  leave  his  native  land,  and  retire  into 
another  state.  For  sixteen  years  he  continued  to  write  and 
discourse,  and  at  the  expiration  of  this  period,  returned  to 
his  own  country,  where  lie  devoted  liimself  to  ]iolishing 
and  completing  li is  works.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  when  he 
had  finished  the  revision  of  the  "  Five  Classes,"  he,  with  great 
solcmnit)',  dedicated  them  to  Heaven.  Chinese  pictures,  rep- 
resenting this  scene,  portray  the  sage  in  an  attitude  of  sup- 
plication, and  a  rainbow  descending  from  the  sky  upon  the 
book,  while  his  scholars  stand  around  in  admiring  wonder. 
In  his  seventy-third  year,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  Con- 
fucius, leaning  upon  his  staff,  tottered  about  the  house,  cs 
(ilaiming,  -  - 

"  The  great  mountain  is  broken  ! 
The  strong  beam  is  thrown  down ! 
The  wise  man  is  decayed !  " 

Seven  days  after,  he  died.  His  £a,vorite  pupil,  Tszkimg, 
mourned  for  him  blx  years  in  a  shed,  erected  by  the  side  ^ 
his  grave,  and  then  returned  home.  In  every  district  in  the 
empire,  there  is  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  memory,  and  in- 
cense is  burnt  every  morning  and  evening  before  his  name, 
which  is  suspended  in  every  school-house. 
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of  the  region  Tsun.  We  are  seven  sons,  whose  mother  is 
oppressed  by  vario\is  cares  and  labors. 

"  Sweetly,  tunefully,  and  with  unbroken  voice,  sings  the 
st^on-bird,  hoang-niao.  We  seven  sons  affl>Td  no  araiatajice 
to  our  parent." 

There  is  some  pathos  in  this  complaint  of  broken 

friendship  :  — 

"The  soft  and  gentle  wind  brings  rain  along  with  it.  I  and 
thou  were  sharers  in  labor  and  in  poverty ;  then  you  cher- 
ished me  in  your  bosom ;  now,  having  become  happy,  you 
have  left  me,  and  are  lost  to  me. 

"  The  wind  ia  soft  and  gentle  ;  yet  when  it  blows  over  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  every  plant  withers,  every  tree  is 
dried  up.  You  forget  my  virtues,  and  think  only  of  trifling 
complaints  against  me." 

The  epithalamia,  celebrating  the  marriage  of  princes, 
are  among  the  gayest  pieces  in  this  collection.  The 
picture  of  a  perfect  beauty,  drawn  three  thousand 
years  ago,  is  illustrated  by  images  very  different  from 
those  which  would  occur  to  a  European  fancy. 

"  The  great  lady  is  of  lofty  stature,  and  wears  splendid 
robes  beneath  others  of  a  dark  color.  She  is  the  daughter 
of  the  king  of  Tsi ;  she  marries  the  king  of  Onei ;  the  king 
of  Iling  lias  married  her  elder  sister  ;  the  Prince  Tari-Kong 
has  maiTied  the  younger. 

"  Her  hands  are  like  a  budding  and  tender  plant ;  the  skin 
of  her  fiice  resembles  well-prepared  fat.  Her  neck  is  like 
one  of  the  worms  Tsion  and  Tai.  Her  teeth  are  IDce  the 
kernels  of  the  goui-d.  Her  eyebrows  resemble  the  light 
filaments  of  newly-formed  silk.  Bho  smiles  most  sweetly, 
and  her  laugh  is  agreeable.  The  pupil  of  her  eye  is  hlaRk, 
and  how  well  are  the  white  and  black  distinguislied  !  " 

The  following  invitation  to  decent  gayety  is  given 
at  the  entrance  of  the  new  year — a  grand  period  of 
Chinese  festival ;  — 

"Now  the  crickets  have  crept  into  the  house;  now  the 
end  of  the  year  approaches  ;  let  us  indulge  in  gayety,  lest 
tiie  sun  and  moon  shoiikl  seem  to  have  finished  their  course 
\n  vain ;  but  andd  our  joy  let  tliere  be  no  offence  against  the 
rules  of  moderation.  Nothing  should  transgress  the  proper 
bound.  "  Duty  must  still  be  remembered.  Sweet  is  pleasure, 
but  it  must  be  conjoined  with  virtue.  The  good  man,  in  the 
midst  g_f  his  joy,  keeps  a  strict  watch  over  himsell." 

The  disorders  of  a  drunken  party  are  not  ill  por- 
trayed in  the  following  passage  :  — 

"  The  guests  sit  down  at  first  with  great  politeness,  treat- 
ing each  other  with  mutual  respect :  thus  they  continue  till 
overcome  with  wine.  Thoy  then  forget  all  jnodesty  and 
propriety,  —  run  dancing  backward  and  forward.  They 
raise  wild  and  senseless  shouts,  overturn  the  most  precious 
cupa,  dance  in  sport,  and,  as  they  dance,  their  feet  slide  from 
beneath  them  ;  their  cap,  inverted,  becomes  loosely  attached 
to  the  l:.=ad,  and  aeema  about  to  fall  off;  while  their  body 
bends  this  way  and  that,  and  they  ean  scarcely  stand  r  still 
they  madly  danee.  Some  run  wildly  away,  amid  tumultu- 
ous good  wishes  from  tho  rest ;  others  remain,  and  infringe 
the  laws  of  virtue.  It  is  well  to  indulge  in  wino  ;  but  mod- 
eration must  be  cai'efuUy  observed." 

The  modern  'compositions,  though  not  held  in  the 
same  .veneration,  appear  to  display  a  considerable 
improvement.  They  are  still,  indeed,  only  short  effu- 
sions, composed  of  mingled  reflection  and  imagery  ; 
but  these  two  elements  are  more  naturally  and  aiti- 
mafely  blended,  and  exhibited  in  a  more  poetical  form. 
Mr.  Davis  has  furnished  us  with  some  specimens  of 
this  school.  The  following  is  marked  by  peculiarly 
bold  and  lofty  imagery  :  — 

"  See  the  fine  variegated  peaks  of  yon  moimtain,  connected 

like  tho  fingers  of  ;he  ]\r:u\. 
And  rising  up  from  tlie  south,  as  a  wall,  midway  to  heaven. 
A.t  night,  it  would  pluck,  from  the' inverted  concave,  the 

stars  of  the  milky  way ; 
During  the  day.  it  explores  the  zenith,  and  plays  with  the 

clouds. 
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The  rain  has  ceased,  and  the  shining  summits  are  apparent 
in  tho  void  expanse. 

The  moon  is  up,  and  loolts  like  a  blight  peai-i  over  the  ex- 
panded palm. 

One  might  imagine  that  the  Great  Spirit  had  stretched  fortl 
an  arm 

From  afai-,  from  beyond  the  sea,  and  was  numbering  the 
nations." 

The  picture  of  a  clever  but  reckless  profligate  ia 

drawn  with  some  force  in  the  following  lines;  — 

"  The  paths  of  trouble  heedlessly  he  braves. 
Now  shines  a  wit,  and  now  a  madman  raves. 
His  outward  form  by  nature's  bounty  dressed, 
Foul  weeds  usurped  the  wilderness,  his  breast ; 
And  bred  in  tumult,  ignorant  of  ride, 
He  hated  letters  —  an  accomplished  fooL 
In  act  depraved,  contaramate  in  mind, 
Strange  had  he  feared  tho  censures  of  mankind. 
Titles  and  wealth  to  hira  no  joys  impiut ; 
By  penury  pinched,  he  sank  beneath  the  smart.  • 
O  wretch !  to  flee  the  good  thy  fate  intends  ! 
O,  hopeless  to  thy  country  and  thy  friends  I 
In  uselessness  the  first  ijcnt^ath  the  sky. 
And  eui'sed,  in  sinning,  with  supremacy. 
Minions  of  pride  and  luxury,  lend  an  ear. 
And  shun  his  follies,  if  his  fate  ye  fear." 

The  following  poem  was  written  by  a  Chinese  wno 
paid  a  visit  to  London  about  the  year  1813.    It  was 

written  in  his  native  tongue,  and  addressed  to  his 
countrymen.  The  translation  is  furnished  by  Mr 
Davis. 

LONDON. 

"  Afkr  in  the  ocean,  towards  the  extremities  of  the  north- 
west. 

There  is  a  nation,  or  country,  called  England. 
The  clime  is  frigid,  and  you  arc  compelled  to  approach 
tire. 

The  houses  are  so  lofty  that  you  .may  pluck  the  stars. 
The  pious  inliabitants  respect  the  ceremonies  of  worship, 
And  the  virtuous  among  them  ever  read  the  sacred  books. 
'ITiey  bear  a  peculiar  enmity  towards  the  French  nation ; 
The  weapons  of  wax  rest  not  for  a  moment  between  them. 

"  'L'heir  fiirtilc  hills,  adorned  with  the  richest  luxuriance, 
Itesemble,  in  the  outline  of  their  summits,  tlfe  arched  eye 

brow  of  a  fair  woman. 
The  inhabitants  are  inspired  with  a  respect  for  tiie  female 

sex. 

Who,  in  this  land,  correspond  with  the  perfect  features  of 
nature. 

Their  young  maidens  have  cheeks  resembling  red  blossoms. 
And  the  complexion  of  their  beauties  is  like  the  white  gem 
Of  old  has  connubial  affection  been  highly  esteemed  among 
them. 

Husband  and  wife  delighting  in  mutual  harmony. 

"  in  l]ie  summer  evenings,  through  the  hamlets  and  gardenb 

beyond  tho  town. 
Crowds  of  walkers  ramble  without  number. 
The  grass  is  allowed  to  grow  as  a  provision  for  horses. 
And  enclosures  of  wooden  rails  form  pastures  for  cattle 
The  harvest  is  gathered  in  with  the  singing  of  songs 
The  loiterers  'roam  in  search  of  flowers  without  end, 
And  call  to  each  other  to  return  in  good  time. 
Lest  the  foggy  clouds  bewilder  and  detain  them. 

"  The  two  banks  of  tho  river  lie  to  the  north  and  south ; 
Three  bridges  interrupt  the  stream,  and  form  a  communica 

tiou ; 

Vessels  of  every  kind  pass  between  the  arches, 

"While  men  and  horses  pace  among  the  clouds. 

A  thousand  masses  of  stone  rise  one  above  the  other. 

And  the  river  flows  through  nine  channels  : 

The  bridge  of  Loyang,  which  out-tops  all  in  our  empire, 

Is  in  shape  and  sizo  somewhat  like  these." 

In  works  of  fiction  Chinese  literature  abounds. 
These  are,  for  the  most  part,  short  tales,  without  point 
or  moral,  and  might  seem  designed  rather  for  children 
than  adult  readers.    Among  this  class  of  publications. 
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we  may  notice  the  Tsze  Pun  Yu,  which  is  a  Chinese 
collection  of  tales,  romances,  fables,  &c.  It  Contains 
no  less  than  seven  hundred  tales,  the  titles  of  some 
of  them  being,  Ghost  of  a  Fortune-Toll er,  a  Stolen 
Thimderboh,  the  Literary  Fox  advising  Men  to 
become  Fairies,  Elves  begging  Fish,  the  Man  whh 
Thi'Gc  Heads,  the  Devil  turned  Watchmaker,  a  Pig 
acting  the  Priest  of  Taou,  the  Enchanted  Town,  the 
■Ass  of  a  Mahometan  Lady,  a  Demon  bearing  Chil- 
dren, Vulcan's  Toys,  &c.  The  following  is  a  trans- 
lation from  this  work,  made  by  a  youth  at  Canton, 
who  was  studying  the  Chinese  language  ;  and  will 
afford  a  specimen  of  a  Chinese  book  of  "  small  talk." 

The  Sagacious  IHg.  —  "In  tlie  district  of  Siilicliow,  in 
Kcimgnan,  a  man  was  murdered,  and  his  body  thrown  uito 
a  well.  One  of  the  officers,  having  long  sought  in  vain  for 
the  murderer,  was  riding  by  the  well  one  day,  when  a.  pig 
came  before  his  horse,  ajid  set  up -a  most  bitter  cry.  His 
attendants  not  being  able  to  drive  the  pig  away,  the  officer 
said  to  them,  '  What  does  the  pig  want  ? '  whereupon  the 
pig  kneeled  before  him,  and  made  the  kou-tou.  The  officer 
then  bade  his  attendants  to  follow  tliL'  pig,  which  immedi- 
ately rose  up  and  led  them  to  a  house ;  and,  entei'ing  the 
door,  crawled  under  a  bed,  and  began  rooting  up  the  ground, 
and  continued  doing  so  until  he  had  uncovered  a  bloody 
knife.  The  attendants  immediately  seized  the  master  of  the 
tiouse,  who,  on  examination,  proved  to  bo  the  murderer. 

"  The  villagers,  liaTing  deliberated  on  the  ease,  took  the 
pig,  and  su]iportod  him  in  one  of  the  temples  of  Buddha. 
Visitors  came  frequently  to  see  him,  and  gave  money  for  his 
support,  saying,  '  Such  a  sagacioiw  pig  deserves  to  be  re- 
warded.' After  more  than  ten  years,  he  died,  and  the 
priests  of  the  temple,  having  procurfid  for  him  'a  cofBn, 
buried  him  with  due  formahty." 

The  drama,  as  might  be  expected,  constitutes  a  pop- 
alar  form  of  Chinese  literature,  though  it  laboi's  under 
great  imperfections,  and  is  not  regularly  exhibited  on 
any  public  theatre.  Its  professors  are  merely  invited 
o  private  houses,  and  paid  for  each  pcribrmance. 
The  sovereign  himself  does  not  bestow  any  patronage 
!in  the  art,  beyond  hiring  the  best  aclors,  when  he 
ivishcs  to  enjoy  their  wit  or  talents.  No  entertainment, 
however,  given  by  the  prince,  or  any  great  man,  is 
considered  complete  without  a  dramatic  exiiibition  ; 
and  eveiy  spacious  dwelling,  and  even  the  principal 
inns,  have  a  large  hall  set  apart  for  tlie  purpose. 
A,mong  less  opulent  individuals,  a  subscription  is  occa- 
sionally made,  to  bear  in  common  the  expense  of  a 
play.  It  is  reckoned  that  several  hundred  companies 
find  employment  in  Pekin ;  and  along  the  rivers  and 
great  canals,  numerous  strolling  parties  live  in  barges. 
A  troop  usually  consists  of  eight  or  ten  persons,  mostly 
slaves  of  the  manager,  who  accordingly  occupy  a  very 
mean  place  in  public  estimation.  To  purchase  a  free 
child  for  the  i)ur[)ose  of  educating  him  as  an  actor,  is 
punished  by  a  hundred  strokes  of  the  bamboo ;  and 
no  free  female  is  allowed  to  marry  into  that  class.  To 
(his  contempt  for  the  performers,  as  well  as  to  the 
'ow  standard  of  the  drama  among  the  Chinese,  who 
'.GGxn  to  view  it  merely  as  the  amusement  of  an  idle 
iiour,  may  be  ascribed  the  depressed  state  in  which  h 
continues  to  exist.  The  dramatic  poet  has  liberty  and 
employment,  but  he  has  not  honor,  which  seems  quite 
as  necessary  for  the  production  of  any  thing  great 
in  the  arts.  Scenery  and  stage  eifect,  which  indeed 
tiie  places  of  performance  would  render  very  difficult 
,0  produce,  are  never  attempted.  A  theatre  can  at 
,iny  lime  be  erected  in  two  hom-s  :  a  platform  of  hoards 
is  elevated,  shs  or  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  on  posts 


of  bamboo;  three  sides  are  bung  with  curtains  of  coi- 
ton  cloih,  while  the  front  is  left  open  to  liie  audience. 

Under  these  humiliating  circumstances,  there  do  not 
seem  to  have  arisen  any  great  names,  to  which  the 
Chinese  people  can  refer  with  pride,  as  national  dram- 
atists. Numerous  pieces  liave,  however,  been  pro- 
duced, particularly  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Tang. 
A  collection  has,  been  formed  of  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  volumes,  from  which  are  selected  a  hun- 
dred plays,  supposed  to  comprehend  the  flower  of  tfiis 
class  of  productions.  Of  these,  only  five  have  been 
translated  —  namely,  two  tragedies,  Ihe  Oi'phan  of 
Tchao,  by  Father  Premare,  and  the  Sorrows  of  Han, 
by  iVIr.  Davis ;  and  three  comedies,  the  Heir  In  his 
Old  Age,  by  the  latter  gentleman,  the  Circle  of  Chalk, 
by  M.  Stanislas  Julien,  and  the  Intrigues  of  a  Waiting- 
Maid,  by  M.  Bazin.  This  certainly  is  but  a  small 
portion  of  so  great  a  mass ;  yet,  as  it  consists  of  fa- 
vorite productions  chosen  by  judicious  translators,  Ihe 
Chinese  drama  will  not,  probably,  have  cause  to  com- 
plain of  being  judged  according  to  such  specimens. 

On  perusing  even  the  best  of  these  coniposilions,  we 
at  once  discover  that  the  dialogue  is  nearly  as  rude  and 
inartificial  as  the  sceneiy.  Instead  of  allowing  char- 
acters and  events  to  be  developed  in  the  progress  of 
the  piece,  each  performer,  on  his  first  entry,  addresses 
the  audience,  and  informs  them  who  and  what  he  is, 
what  remarkable  deeds  he  has  performed,  and  what 
are  his  present  views  and  intentions.  On  these  occa- 
sions, he  speaks  completely  in  the  style  of  a  Eh^d  per- 
son, stating,  without  veil  or  palliation,  the  most  enor- 
mous crimes,  either  committed  or  conicmp!ali';d.  The 
unities,  which  have  been  considered  so  essentia!  to  a 
classic  drama,  are  completely  trampled  under  loot  ; 
and  even  the  license,  as  to  time  and  place,  to  which 
Shakspeare  has  accustomed  a  British  audience,  is  far 
exceeded.  The  Orphan  of  Tchao  is  born  in  tlte  fitst 
act,  and  before  the  end  of  Ihe  drama  figui  es  as  a  grown 
man.  In  the  Circle  of  Clialk,  a  young  lady,  in  one 
scene,  receives  and  accepts  propasals  of  marriage  ;  in 
the  next,  she  appeara  with  a  daughter  aged  live  years,  j 
The  tragedies  labor  under  a  much  moLe  s(:i'ious  rici'ect, 
in  the  absence  of  impassioned  and  poetic  dialogue. 
The  performer,  in  the  most  critical  and  trying  moments, 
makes  no  attempt  to  express  his  sorrows  in  correspond- 
ing language.  Action  alone  is  employed,  which  affords 
a  genuine,  indeed,  though  not  very  dramatic  indication 
of  the  depth  of  his  feelings.  The  hero,  in  the  most 
tragic  scenes,  strangles  himself,  or  stabs  his  enemy, 
with  the  same  coolness  as  if  he  had  been  sitting  down 
to  [able. 

In  concluding  our  view  of  Chinese  literature,  we  feel 
constrained  to  I'emark,  that  it  is  chiefly  valuable  as 
throwing  light  upon  the  character  of  the  most  populous 
nation  on  the  globe,  and  not  on  account  of  any  impor- 
tant materials  which  it  can  directly  contribute  to  our 
stores  of  thought.  There  is  scarcely  a  fact  in  science  j 
a  passage  in  philosophy,'  an  illustration  in  poctiy,  or 
plot  in  a  play,  to  be  found  in  the  whole  circle  of 
Chinese  books,  which,  if  rendered  into  English,  would 
sei-ve  to  benefit  our  own  literature.  We  cannot  but 
feel,  in  spite  of  the  great  antiquity  of  tlie  nation,  noi- 
withstanding  the  practical  wisdom  displayed  in  govern- 
ment, and  the  ingenuity  evinced  in  the  arts,  that,  in  all 
the  higher  qualities  of  tlie  intellect,  the  Chinese  aitj  ai: 
inferior  people. 
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CHAPTER  CCXXXV. 

Arts  and  Inventions  —  Great  Wall  —  Canal. 

Three  of  the  most  important  iiivrniioiis  or  discov- 
eries of  modem  times  —  so  considereil  In  Europe  — 
had  d'^'jbMess  their  origin  in  China.  These  are  the 
ait  of  printing,  the  composition  of  gunpowder,  and  the 
magnetic  compass.  It  is  certain  that  the  art  of  print- 
ing was  practised  in  China  during  the  tenth  century  of 
our  era.  The  mode  of  operation  there  is  different 
from  ours,  but  the  main  principle  is  the  same.  From 
various  causes,  their  books  are  cheaper  than  those  of 
Europe,  three  or  four  volumes  of  any  ordinary  work, 
of  the  octavo  size  and  shape,  bemg  had  for  a  sum 
equivalent  to  fifty  cents.  Tlie  paper  which  they  use 
is  of  difTerent  qualities,  being  manufactured  from  vari- 
ous materials  —  from  rice-straw,  the  inner  bark  of  a 
species  of  Jjiorws,  from  bamboo,  and  also  from  cotton. 
Their  invention  of  paper  dates  from  A.  D.  95,  That 
which  is  called  Indian  ink,  in  this  country.  Is  what  the 
Chinese  use  in  writing,  and  is  of  their  own  manu- 
facture. 

Tlie  application  of  gunpowder  to  firearms  was 
proljnb'v  derived  from  the  West,  however  ancient  may 
hnve  been  its  discovery  among  the  Chinese.  In  gun- 
nery, they  have  always  acknowledged  their  great  infe- 
riority to  Europeans.  As  to  priority  of  invention  in  the 
case  of  tlio  magnetic  compass,  there  can  be  little  hesi- 
tation in  ascribing  it  to  the  Chinese,  for  it  is  noticed  in 
their  annals  as  early  as  A.  D.  1117.  The  marmer's 
compass  being  in  use  among  the  Arabs  about  the  year 
1243,  it  was  doubtless  communicated  to  them  either 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Chinese,  and  by  this 
means  became  known  in  Europe  during  the  crusades. 

The  mgenuity  of  the  Chinese  is  conspicuously  dis- 
played in  the  simple  modes  by  which  ihcy  contrive 
to  abridge  labor,  in  their  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
occasionally  to  avail  themselves  of  a  mechanical 
advantage,  without  the  aid  of  scientific  knowledge. 
Says  Dr  Abeel,  "  Chance  led  me  to  the  shop  of  a 


blacksmith  —  the  manufacturer  of  various  iron  instru 

ments,  from  a  sword  to  a  hoe.  This  man  well  under 
stood  the  modifying  properties  of  heat,  and  took  the 
fullest  advantage  of  them,  in  all  the  practical  con 
corns  of  his  business.  He  was  forming  a  reaping 
hook  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  A  large  pair  of  shears 
having  one  blade  fixed  in  a  heavy  block  of  wood,  and 
the  other  furnished  with  a  long  handle  to  serve  as  a 
lever,  stood  beside  him.  Bringing  a  piece  of  metal,  of 
the  necessary  dimensions,  from  the  forge,  at  a  while 
heat,  he  placed  it  between  the  blades  of  this  instrument, 
and  cut  it  into  shape  with  equal  ease  and  despatch." 

The  Chinese  possess  considerable  skill  in  various 
branches  of  the  manufacture  of  metals.  They  have 
the  art  of  casting  iron  into  very  thin  plates,  and  of 
repairing  vessels  constructed  of  these,  by  means  of  a 
small  furnace  and  blow-pipe,  which  are  carried  about 
by  itinerant  workmen.  Their  wrought-iron  work  is  not 
so  neat  as  that  of  the  English,  but  is  very  efficient. 

In  the  ornamental  processes  of  carving  wood,  ivory, 
and  other  substances,  tlie  people  of  Cliina  greatly  excel 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Their  skill  and  industry  are  not 
less  shown  in  cutting-  the  hardest  materials,  as  exem- 
plified in  their  snuff-bottles  of  agate  and  rock  crystal 
These  are  hollowed  into  perfect  bottles  of  about  two 
Inches  in  length,  through  the  openings  in  the  necli,  not 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Whru  is  siill  more 
wonderful,  the  crystal  bottles  are  inscribed  on  tlie 
inside  with  minute  characters,  so  as  to  be  read  through 
the  transparent  substance! 

The  two  principal  manufactures  of  China — those  of 
silk  and  porcelain — might  alone  serve  to  give  the 
Chinese  a  high  ranli  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
Their  originality  in  these  articles  has  never  been  con- 
tested. The  invention  of  these  is  carried  by  tradition 
into  the  mythological  periods.  Their  care  of  the  silk 
worm,  which  furnishes  the  material  of  their  silk  man 
ufactures,  is  very  exact  and  methodical,  but  cannot 
here  be  detailed.  The  Chinese  particularly  excel  in 
the  fabrication  of  damasks  and  flowered  satins.  Nr 
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perfect  hnilation  of  their  crape  has  ever  yet  been 
msule ;  and  they  manufacture  a  species  of  washing 
silk,  called,  at  Canton, yong'ee,  whose  soflncss  increases 
by  use. 

In  regard  to  the  porcelain  of  China,  it  is  indisputa- 
bly the  original  from  which  the  similar  manufactures 
of  Europe  were  borrowed..  The  first  porcelain  fur- 
nace of  which  account  18  given,  was  in  Kcang-sy,  the 
same  province  where  it  is  now  principally  made.  This 
was  about  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  centuiy 
of  our  era.  Of  the  substances  of  which  this  maiiu- 
lUclure  is  made,  and  tSie  process  of  making  it,  we  can- 
not spoak  in  this  succincl  outline.  It  is  a  most 
eeautiful  invention  ;  the  bettei'  kinds  have  not  yet  been 
surpassed  in  respect  to  siibfitance,  but  as  regards  the 
painting  and  gilding,  tiiey  must  yield  precedence  to 
the  productions  of  Europe. 

As  rekates  to  the  fine  arts,  diey  doubtless  do  not 
greatly  excel,  in  the  European  sense.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  mental  effort,  some  allowances  are  always  to 
be  made  for  the  peculiarities  of  national  taste,  which 
is  generally  admitted  to  be  a  most  capricious  thing.. 
The  arts  of  drawing  and  painting  do  not  rank  so  high 
among  the  Chinese  as  among  Europeans.  They  have, 
therefore,  met  with  less  encouragement  and  made  less 
progress.  In  works  which  do  not  rcqviire  a  scientific 
adherence  to  the  laws  of  perspective,  they  sometimes 
succeed  admirably.  Insects,  birds,  fruits,  and  flowers, 
are  very  beautifuliy  painted,  and  the  splendor  and 
vari^ety  of  their  colors  surpass  ail  that  is  known  in  t!ie 
West.  One  thing  in  European  art  they  do  not  fully 
enter  mto,  and  that  is  shading ;  they  stoutly  ohjoct  to 
the  inlroduction  of  shadows  in  painting.  Mr.  Barrow 
states,  that  when  sevfiral  portraits,  by  the  best  Euro- 
pean artists,  intended  as  presents  to  Ihe  emperor,  were 
exposed  to  view,  the  mandarins,  observing  the  variety 
of  tints  occasioned  by  the  light  and  shade,  asked 
whether  the  originals  had  the  right  and  left  sides  of 
the  figure  of  different  colors!"    The  wood-cuts  in 


Chinese  books  are,  tor  liie  most  part,  executed  almost 
entirely  in  outline.  These  are  occasionally  very  spirited, 
as  well  as  true  to  life.  The  drawing  on  which  they 
place  Ihe  chief  value  among  themselves,  are  in  water 
colors  and  Indian  hik,  sketched,  in  a  very  sliglil  man- 
ner, either  upon  fine  paper  or  silk. 

In  sculpture,  the  Chinese  are  extremely  defective 
which  could  scarcely  fail  to  he  the  case,  in  view  of 
their  policy  of  discountenancing  luxury,  the  want  of 
encouragement  at  home,  and  their  ignorance  of  the 
ciTorts  of  other  nations  in  this  art.  Their  sculptured 
figures  in  stone  are  altogether  uucoutli  in  form  and 
proportion;  bul  this  deficiency  is  in  some  degree  made 
up  hy  a  very  considerable  share  of  skill  in  modelling 
^vith  soft  materials.  Their  gods  are  always  represented 
in  modelled  clay. 

The  Cliiiiese  music,  as  an  art,  cannot  take  rank  with 
that  of  Europeans.  Their  gamut  is  imperfect,  and 
they  have  no  idea  of  semitones.  There  is  never  more 
than  one  melody,  however  great  the  number  of  per- 
formers. As  Confucius  frequently  speaks  of  music,  its 
antiquity  will  not  be  denied ;  and  the  encouragement 
which  he  gives  to  its  cultivation  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  produce  something 
better  than  the  imperfect  art  existing  there  at  this  day. 
Certain  characters  are  used  to  express  the  names  of 
the  notes  in  their  extremely  limited  scale. 

The  number  of  their  musical  instmments  is  very 
large.  They  consist  of  different  species  of  lutes  and 
guitars;  several  flules  rind  other  wind  instruments; 
an  indilFerenl  fiddle  of  three  strings;  a  sort  of  har 
monlcon  with  wires,  touched  with  two  slender  slips  of 
bamboo ;  systems  of  bells,  and  pieces  of  sonorous 
m.etals,  and  drums  covered  with  the  skins  of  snakes. 
They  string  their  instruments  with  silk  and  wirt^,  in 
the  room  of  catgut.  Many  of  the  peopit  hav^^  a  ready 
ear  for  m,usic,  though  acoomjianied  by  bad  .lational 
taste. 

Chinese  architecture  is  entirely  different  from  thai 


Chinese  Buildings. 


nt  any  other  country.  The  general  form  of  the  houses 
is  that  of  a  tent ;  those  of  the  lower  classes  are  slight, 
small,  and  of  little  cost.  All  are  formed  on  the  model 
nf  the  primitive  Tartar  dwellings ;  but  even  in.  the 


great  cities,a  traveller  might  fancy  himself — from  the 
low  houses,  with  carved,  overhanging  roofs,  unintei 
rupted  by  a  single  chimney,  £ind  from  the  pillars, 
poles,  streamers,  and  flags  —  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a 
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GREAT   WALL  — IMPERIAL  CANAL. 


large  encampment.  The  fronts  of  the  shops  arc  covered 
with  varnish  and  gilding,  and  painted  in  brilliant  colors. 
The  streets  of  Canton,  and  of  most  of  the  cities,  are 
extremely  narrow,  admitting  only  three  or  four  foot 
passengers  abreast ;  but  the  principal  thoroughfares  of 
■Pekiu  are  fully  one  hundred  feet  in  width.  The  roon^s, 
—  even  those  occupied  by  the  empferor — are  small 


and  little  ornamented.    The  Dutch  embassy  was  once 
received  by  him  in  an  apartment  only  ten  feet  square 
There  ai-e,  however,  a  number  of  large  halls,  like  gal 
leries,  for  feasting  and  public  occasions,  which  am 
very  splendid. 

The  maritime  operations  of  the  Chinese  are  con- 
fined to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  and  the  adjacent. 


Tlie  Emperot's  Barge. 


islands.  The  ships  are  clumsy,  and  the  vessels  called 
junks  are  ill  fitted  for  extended  voyages  upon  the  ocean. 
On  the  rivers,  there  are  numerous  barges,  some  of 
which  are  for  the  conveyance  of  tribute  and  the  rev- 
enue service,  while  others,  for  personal  accommodation, 
are  fitted  dp  with  great  expense  and  display  of  orna- 
inerU.  There  are  also  a  few  armed  vessels  to  suppress 
smuggling  and  piracy,  but  nothing  which  can  be  called 
a  navy.    The  emperor's  barge  is  magnificent. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  "Chinese  history,  the  Tar- 
tars became  troublesome  neighbors,  making  frequent 
hostile  incursions  into  the  territories  of  the  empire. 
As  they  were  a  much  more  warlike  people  than  the 
Chinese,  they  were  greatly  to  be  dreaded.  To  pre- 
vent their  invasions,  an  extensive  and  impregnable 
wall  was  built  on  the  northern  frontier.  This  work 
has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
and,  except  ihe  pyramids  of  Egypt,  may  be  considered 
as  the  niost  ancient  monument  of  human  labor  now 
extant.  The  era  of  its  erection  was  about  two  cen- 
turies before  the  Oln'istian  era. 

This  wall  bounds  the  whole  north  of  China,  along 
the  froniiers  of  three  provinces,  extending  fifteen 
hundred  miles  from  the  s(;a  to  the  western  province 
of  Shcnsi,  and  far  into  Tarlary.  In  order  to  obtain 
a  sufficient  number  of  workmen  for  so  vast  an  under- 
taking, tb<;  em[)eror  ordered  that  every  third  laboring 
man  throughout  the  empire  should  be  compelled  to 
enter  his  -^iTvice  ;  and  they  were  required  to  labor  like 
slaves,  without  receiving  any  remuneration  beyond  a 
bare  supply  of  food.  It  was  carried  over  the  ridges 
of  the  highest  hills,  descended  into  the  deepest  valleys, 
crossed  upon  arches  over  rivers,  and  was  doubled  in 
important  passes,  being,  moreover,  supplied  with  strong 
towers  or  bastions,  at  distances  of  about  one  hundred 
yards.  One  of  the  most  elevated  ridges  crossed  by 
the  wall  is  five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  far  surpasses  fhr  stun  total  of  all  other  works  of  the 
kind,  and  proved  a  useful  barrier  against  the  Tartars, 
until  the  power  of  Zlngis  Knan  overthrew  the  empire. 

The  body  of  the  wall  consisis  of  an  earthen  mound, 
retained  on  each  side  bv  a  wall  of  masonry  and  brick, 
of  the  most  solid  construction,  and  termced  by  a  plat- 


form of  square  bricks.  The  total  average  ncignl, 
including  a  parapet  of  five  feet,  is  twenty  feet,  on  a 
foundation  of  stone  projecting  two  feet  under  the  brick 
work,  and  varying,  in  elevation,  from  two  feet  or 
more,  according  to  ihe  level  of  ihe  ground.  The  wall, 
at  the  base,  is  twenty-Jive  feet  thick,  narrowing,  at  the 
platform,  to  fifteen.  The  towers  are  forty-five  feel 
at  the  base,  diminishing  to  thirty  at  the  top  ;  they  are 
about  thirty-seven  feet  in  the  entire  height.  The 
emperors  of  the  Ming  dynasty  built  an  additional  inner 
wall  near  to  Pekin,  on  the  west,  enclosing  a  portion 
of  the  province  between  itself  and  the  great  wall. 
The  latter  is  now  in  ruins,  in  various  places. 

The  Imperial  Canal  is  likewise  a  great  work  of  art, 
and,  for  the  purposes  of  internal  commerce,  renders 
the  Chinese  almost  independent  of  coast  navigation. 
The  canal  was  principally  the  work  of  Kublai  Khan, 
and  his  immediate  successors  of  the  Yuen  race.  It 
forms  a  direct  communication  by  water  between 
Pekin  and  Canton,  the  two  extreme  points  of  the 
empire.  Tn  A.  D.  1306,  the  canal  was  described  us 
extending  from  Pekin  to  Khinsai,  or  Quhisay,  and 
Zeyloon  ;  as  navigated  by  ships,  and  forty  days'  jour- 
ney in  length.  It  is  further  menlioned  that,  when  the 
ships  arrive  at  the  sluices,  they  are  raised  up,  what- 
ever be  their  size,  by  mea^is  of  machines,  and  are 
then  let  down  on  the  other  side  into  the  wafer.  This, 
it  is  said,  is  the  practice,  at  the  present  day 

The  canal  was  formed  by  turning  the  waters  of  some 
of  the  lakes  into  artificial  channels,  which  were  made 
to  communicate  with  the  rivers —  many  branches  ex- 
tending to  towns  which  were  not  in  their  course.  One 
hundred  and  seventy  thousand  men  were  employed 
for  years  in  the  construction  of  this  great  work.  For 
real  utility,  it  far  surpasses  the  great  wall,  being,  at 
this  moment,  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  ChincsG. 
whose  inland  trade  would  not  be  extensive  without  it, 
as  the  means  of  land  carriage  are  scanty,  and  both 
tedious  and  expensive.  One  principal  merit  of  this 
great  work  was,  that  it  answered  the  purpose  of  drain- 
ing large  tracts  of  marshy  but  fertile  land,  which,  til 
then,  had  been  quite  useless,  but  were  thus  renderea 
fit  for  cultivation. 
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Ticn-tan,  or  the  Irapi^rial  Joss  at  Pekin. 
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CHAPTER,  CCXXXVI. 

Religion  —  Its  Rites  and  Ceremonies  —  Joss- 
houses,  Idols,  S/'c. 

In  the  several  stiitres  through  which  the  Chinese 
advanced  from  barbarism  to  civilization,  they  seem  to 
liave  admitted  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
whoso  almighty  power  they  recognized,  and  to  whom 
;i  national  worsliip  was  addressed.  In  early  times  — 
besides  otierings  to  Ileaven  —  national  sacrifices 
were  presented  to  the  mountains,  for  their  influ- 
ences, and  to  the  powers  or  gods  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  Ihe  earth,  for  luxuriant  crops,  and  even  to 
the  deities  oi'  woods,  rivers,  &c.  The  Supreme  Being 
whom  the  ancient  Chinese  adored  passed  under  the 
name  of  Chang-ti,  or  Tien.    Their  worship  was  by 


prayer  and  thanlragiving,  without  any  mixture  of  idol- 
atrous  practices. 

The  Chinese,  like  other  nations,  in  their  religion, 
were  divided  into  different  sects.  About  the  yeai 
560  of  'the  Christian  era,  one  of  the  Leang  dynasty 
greatly  interested  himself  in  introducing  Buddhism, 
and  this  is  now  the  religion  of  at  least  one  half  of  the 
inhabiiants  of  China;  but  here  it  h;is  no  connection 
with  the  government.  No  creed  is  made  a  matter  of 
state  (;xc(.;n;  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  of  llie  emp(~ror  as  liis  sole  vice- 
gerent on  earth.  As  lo  every  otlicr  opinion  nnd  rite, 
the  people  adopt  any  or  none,  f.is  llicy  may  judge  ex- 
pedient. The  learned,  indeed,  generally  affect  indif- 
ference upon  the  subjecl,  and  limit  themselves  lo  the 
above  simple  belief,  joined  to  a  superstitious  reverence 
for  ancestry,  and  for  the  ancient  sages  of  the  emniro- 
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The  people,  however,  require  some  more  sensible 
objects  of  worship,  and  the  vacant  place  has  been 
chiefJy  occupied  by  the  sect  of  Fo,  —  essentially  the 
same  with  that  above  mentioned,  which  rules  in  Thi- 
bet, and  has  spread  thence  through  all  the  neighboring 
regions  of  Tartary.  It  appears  here,  as  well  as  there, 
with  lis  doctrine  of  transmigration,  its  numerous  im- 
ages, its  monastic  institutions,  its  bells  and  beads,  its 
noisy  music,  and  its  peculiar  dress  ;  all  giving  it  such 
a  resemblance  to  the  Catholic  worship,  that  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  church  of  Rome  formerly  filled  their 
journals  with  lamentations  on  the  impossibility  of 
distinguishing  between  the  two.  Although  jealous, 
in  general,  of  every  foreign  system,  the  Tartar 
dynasties  have  been  inclined  to  project  this  religion 
of  foreign  origin.  The  same  favor  has  not  been 
extended  to  Christianity,  which  has  repeatedly  made 
some  progress.  The  precise  religious  faith  of  the 
common  Chinese  may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
conversation,  recently  held  by  Dr.  Abeel,  with  a  person 
in  that  country  :  — 

"When  you  are  very  ill,  what  do  you  do  " 
Ans.  "  We  pray  to  Buddha  for  recovery." 

"  But  when  you  find  youi-self  fast  failing,  and  most 
likely  to  die,  what  do  you  then  ?  "  Ans.  "  We  vow 
to  Buddha  to  burn  quantities  of  gold  paper,  if  he  will 
restore  us." 

"  But  when  you  are  certain  you  cannot  recover, 
what  then  >  "  Ans.  "  Why,  then  there  is  nothing  to 
be  done." 

"  Do  you  never  pray,  after  the  conviction  that  you 
must  die  takes  possession  of  your  minds  ?  "  Ans.  "  No ; 
there  is  then  nothing  to  pray  for." 

"■But  do  you  never  pray  for  the  future  happiness 
of  your  souls  >  "  Ans,  "  No ;  we  know  nothing  of 
ihe  future  state  of  our  souls." 

"  Do  you  believe  in  their  immortality  ?  "  Ans.  "Yes; 
but  whither  they  wander,  and  what  fhey  become,  we 
cannot  tell;  here  all  is  dark,  dark!" 

Practically,  however,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Buddhist 
creed,  as  well  as  of  every  other  which  has  influenced 
extensively  the  human  mind  in  unevangelized  coun- 
tries, will  be  found  the  same  dim  conviction  of  some 
superior  being  or  beings  taking  cognizance  of  human 
actions,  and  rewarding  the  good  and  punishing  the  bad 
in  a  future  life.  It  is  said  that  priests  of  "  no  religion  " 
are  a  class  much  esteemed  in  China.  They  are  gen- 
erally poor,  uncleanly  in  their  habits,  and  lead  a  men- 
dicant kind  of  life. 

The  temples  of  Buddha,  called  joss-houses,  are 
numerous,  and  filled  with  images.  These,  with  the 
rites  and  cer'emonies,  strongly  remind  one  of  the 
Catholic  churches  in  Europe.  Processions,  badges  of 
dignity,  prayers  for  the  dead,  fasting,  intercession  of 
saints,  litanies,  l)clls,  heads,  burning  tapers,  incense, 
are  parts  of  the  worship.  Some  of  the  images  arc  of 
gigantic  magnitude.  The  Catholic  missionaries  often 
go  into  the  Buddhist  temples,  and,  presenting  fhc  cru- 
cifix, porsuadt;  the  pe^jple  to  udopt  their  god,  using  the 
Buddhist  rites,  at  least  for  a  time  and  in  part.  Thus 
many  Chinese  are  sup[)osed  to  be  converted.  The 
common  religious  buildings  are  mostly  low,  but  exten- 
sive, and  crowded  with  pries's  and  beggars. 

The  pagodas  are  lofty  religious  temples  ;  the  name, 
m  China,  is  taas.  Some  of  them  are  very  magnifi- 
cent. One,  at  Conan,  is  a  building  five  hundred  and 
linety  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  Surrounded  by 
lells  for  bonzes.,  or  priests.    In  the  centre,  there  are 


three  towers,  each  thirty-three  feet  square.  At  Nan- 
kin, there  is  a  very  celebrated  taas,  or  pagoda,  of 
porcelain  ;  it  is  of  an  octagon  form,  and  is  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  feet  high.  One,  at  Tong  Tshang-feu,  is 
oi  marble,  covered  with  porcelain. 

The  Imperial  .Toss,  or  chief  idol  of  the  Celestial 
Empire,  is  the  most  revered  Idol  in  China;  it  is  desig- 
nated T^cn-tan,  or  the  Eminence  of  Heaven.  The 
next  idol  in  importance  is  the  Tee-tan,  or  Eminence 
of  die  Earth.  The  former  is  known  as  the  imperial, 
being  the  one  to  which  the  emperor  and  chief  grandees  , 
ofl^er  their  sacrifices  :  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
worship  the  latter  deity.  The  temples  at  Pekin  are 
adorned  with  all  the  magnificence  of  architecture ; 
and,  when  the  emperor  is  about  to  offer  sacrifice, 
the  greatest  pomp  and  solemnity  is  observed. 

Previous  to  the  intended  ceremony,  the  monarch, 
and  all  the  grandees  who  arc  entitled  to  assist,  prepare 
themselves,  during  three  days,  by  retirement,  fasting, 
and  continence.  No  public  audiences  arc  given,  and 
no  tribunals  are  open.  Marriages,  funerals,  and  en- 
tertainments of  every  kind  are  prohibited  ;  and  no 
person  is  permitted  to  eat  either  flesh  or  fish.  On  the 
appointed  day,  the  sovereign  appears  in  the  utmost 
possible  splendor,  surrounded  with  princes  and  officers 
of  state,  and  attended  by  every  circumstance  demon- 
strative of  a  triumph,  f^very  thing  in  the  temple  cor- 
responds in  magnificence  with  the  appeamnce  of  the 
emperor.  The  utensils  are  all  of  gold,  and  never  ap- 
plied to  any  other  purpose,  while  even  the  musical 
instnjments  are  of  uncommon  size,  and  also  reserved 
for  such  uncommon  occasions.  But,  while  the  monarch 
never  displays  greater  external  grandeur  and  state  than ' 
during  these  processions,  he  never  exhibits  , greater 
personal  humilitv  and  dejection  than  during  the  time 
of  sacrifice,  prostrating  Iilmself  on  the  earth,  rolling 
himself  in  the  dust,  speaking  of  himself  to  the  Chang- 
ti  in  terms  of  the  utmost  debasement,  and  apparently 
assuming  so  much  magnificence  of  appearance  and 
attendance  only  to  testify,  in  a  more  striking  manner, 
the  infinite  distance  between  the  highest  human  dignity 
and  the  majesty  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

It  is  upon  the  buildings  of  their  great  idols  that  the 
Chinese  bestow  most  cost,  and  in  which  they  arc  most 
whimsically  extravagant.  They  reckon  about  four 
hundred  and  eighty  of  .these  temples  of  first  rank, 
adorned  with  every  thing  curious,  and  filled  with  an 
incredible  number  of  idols,  before  which  hang  lamps 
continually  burning.  The  whole  are  supposed  to  be 
served  by  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bonzes,  or 
priests. 

The  temples,  or  joss-houses,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  are  generally  one  story  high,  but  they  are  often 
of  immense  extent.  They  are  decorated  with  artificial 
flowers,  embroidered  hangings,  curtains,  and  fringes. 
One  of  these  temples  situated  on  the  north-eastern 
side  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Canton,  makes  a 
splendid  appearance.  It  is  four  stories  high,  has  a 
fine  cupola,  with  many  out-houses  and  galleries.  This 
grand  edifice  was  formerly  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
Wangtai,  or  king  of  the  province  of  Canton,  before 
the  Tartars  conquered  China,  and  who  was  then  an 
independent  prince.  Before  the  principal  gate  of  tlie 
temple,  two  large  images,  one  on  either  side,  are  placed. 
Each  of  them  is  about  twelve  feel  high ;  both  have 
spears  and  lances  in  their  hands.  This  gate  leads 
through  a  large  paved  court  mto  the  temple,  h_y  a  few 
stone  steps.    The  lower  part  of  the  joss-house  is  built 
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with  fine  hewn  stone,  but  the  upper  part  is  wholly 
of  timber.  In  the  lower  hall  are  images  of  various 
sizes,  and  of  different  dignities,  all  finely  gilt,  and  kept 
exceeMngly  clean  by  the  priests.  The  lesser  images 
arc  placed  in  corners  of  the  wall,  and  one  of  a  larger 
size  ill  the  open  space  of  the  hall.  In  the  centre  is 
placed  the  large  god,  who  sits  in  a  lazy  posture,  with 
his  heels  drawn  up  to  his  thighs,  almost  naked  —  par- 
ticularly his  breast  and  abdomen  —  and  leaning  on  a 
large  cushion.  He  is  ten  times  larger  than  an  ordinaiy 
man,  very  corpulent,  of  a  merry  countenance,  and  all 
over  gilt.  Up  stairs  are  a  great  many  images  of  men 
and  women,  deified  for  brave  and  virtuous  actions. 

The  idols  of  the  temples  are,  sometimes,  represent- 
atives of  various  genii,  or  guardian  spirits,  whose  re- 
spective attributes  are  expressed  by  certain  emblems 
connected  with  Iheir  statues.  Thus  a  sabre  announces 
the  got]  of  war;  a  guitar,  the  god  of  music;  a  globe, 
the  spirit  of  heaven.  Some  of  these  images  are  fre- 
quently thirty,  fifty,  sixty,  and  even  eighty  feet  in 
height,  with  a  multitude  of  hands  and  arms. 

One  of  the  most  stupendous  in  China  is  a  goddess 
of  the  class  of  Poosa,  which  signifies  all-helping,  or 
plant-preserving,  and  is  apparently  a  personification 
of  nature.  She  is  represented  sometimes  with  four 
heads,  and  forty  or  fifty  arras,  each  of  the  heads  being 
directed  toward  one  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  each 
of  the  arms  holding  some  useful  production  of  the 
earth ;  each  arm,  also,  often  supports  a  number  of 
smaller  arms,  while  the  head  is  covered  with  a  group 
of  smaller  heads.  One  of  these  images  is  ninety  feet 
high,  with  fpur  lieads  and  forty-four  arms.  The  divin- 
ities ill  the  interior  of  the  temples  are  of  smalle,  pro-  ' 
portions,  and  in  various  postures ;  sometimes  alone, 
and  at  other  times  surrounded  by  a  number  of  inferior 
idols ;  some  with  the  heads  of  animals,  others  with 
horns  on  the  forehead  ;  some  reclining,  as  at  rest, 
01  hers  seated  cross-legged  upon  flowers  or  cars ;  but 
all  of  them  represented  in  a  state  of  great  corpulency, 
which  the  Chinese  regard  as  an  honorable  quality. 
The  idol  Fo  is  seated  upon  a  nelumbo  flower,  a  spe- 
cies of  water-lily.  The  goddess  of  lightning  stands 
erect,  with  two  circles  of  fire  in  her  hand,  and  a 
poniard  at  her  girdle.  The  spirit  of  fire  walks  upon 
burning  wheels,  and  holds  a  lance  and  a  circle.  The 
goddess  of  all  things,  named  Teoo-moo,  with  eight 
arms,  is  seated  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  seven  black 
hogs.  The  goddess  Shing-moo,  or  holy  mother,  the 
most  ancient  and  revered  of  all  the  female  deities  ■ — - 
whose  character  implies  universal  understanding,  or, 
more  literally,  "  the  faculty  of  knowing  all  that  ear 
has  heard,  or  mouth  has  uttered  "  —  was  considered  by 
the  Catholic  missionaries  as  a  shocking  resemblance 
of  their  holy  Virgin.  Her  statue  is  generally  repre- 
sented with  a  glory  round  the  head,  and  a  child  in  her 
hand  or  on  her  knee,  holding  a  flower  of  the  lien-hoa, 
(nelumbo,)  or  placed  upon  a  leaf  of  that  plant. 
There  are  divinities,  in  short,  of  all  possible  shapes, 
j  and  so  numerous,  that  one  pagoda,  on  the  Lake  See- 
i  hoo,  contains  five  hundred  of  them  within  its-walls. 
:  In  almost  every  city,  there  is  a  temple  dedicated 
lo  Confucius,  as  a  tiitelajy  spirit,  in  which  either  ids 
statue  or  picture  is  preserved.  Besides  these  temples, 
numerous  small  chapels  are  to  be  seen  in  the  countiy 
and  villages,  dedicated  to  the  different  spirits  presiding 
o\  cr  the  land,  the  water,  the  mountains,  &c. ;  but  fre- 
quently, instead  of  a  temple,  there  ia  merely  a  stone 
nlaced  upright  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  or  bamboo  bush, 
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with  the  name  of  the  tutelary  divinity  engraved  upon 
it ;  a  few  paper  flowers  are  added  by  way  of  ornament. 

Idols  are  held  in  more  or  less  estimation,  according 
to  the  favors  which  they  are  supposed  to  bestow  upon 
their  votaries  ;  and  when,  after  repeated  applications 
their  suit  is  not  granted,  they  abandon  the  spirit  of  that 
temple,  as  a  god  without  power — ^or,  perhaps,  pull  down 
the  edifice,  and  leave  the  statues  exposed  in  the  open 
air.  Numbers  of  joss-houses  are  thus  seen,  in  ruins, 
their  bells  resting  on  the  ground,  their  monstrous  idols 
lying  unsheltered,  and  their  bonzes  wandering  in  quest 
of  alms,  or  a  more  fortunate  asylum. 

Sometimes  the  fallen  deity  is  treated  with  the  iitmost 
indignity  and  contempt.  '*  Thou  dog  of  a  spirit !  " 
the  enraged  votaries  will  cry,  "  we  lodge  thee  in  a 
commodious  joss-house  ;  thou  art  well  fed,  well  gilt, 
and  recelvest  abundance  of  incense  ;  and  yet,  afler 
all  the  care  bestowed  upon  thee,  thou  art  ungrateful 
enough  to  refuse  us  necessary  things!"  Tlien,  tying 
the  idol  with  cords,  they  drag  it  through  a  kennel, 
and  bespatter  it  with  filth.  But  should  they  happen, 
during  this  scene  of  vengeance,  to  obtain,  or  to  fancy 
they  have  obtained,  their  object,  then  they  carry  back 
the  insulted  divinity  to  its  place  with  great  ceremony, 
wash  it  with  care,  prostrate  themselves  before  h,  ac- 
knowledge their  rashness,  supplicate  forgiveness,  and 
promise  to  gild  it  again  upon  condifion  that  what  is 
past  he  forgotten.  Sometimes,  those  who  have  found 
all  their  gifts  and  worship  unavailing,  have  brought 
the  idol  and  its  bonzes  to  a  solemn  trial  before  the 
mandarins,  and  procured  the  divinily  to  be  dismissed 
as  useless,  and  hs  priests  fo  be  punished  os  Impostors. 
'  While  a  large  portion  of  the  Chinese  arc  followers 
of  Buddhism,  the  doctrines  of  Confucius  exert  a  great 
and  controlling  influence,  especially  through  the  higher 
classes.  Of  him  and  his  system  we  have  given  a  suf- 
ficient account.  His  doctrines  constitute  rather  a  body 
of  philosophy,  in  the  departmeut  of  morals  and  poli- 
tics, than  any  particular  religious  persuasion.  It  was 
the  principal  endeavor  of  this  sage  to  correct  (he  vices 
which  had  crept  into  the  state,  and  to  restore  the  influ- 
ence of  those  maxims  which  had  been  derived  from 
the  ancient  kings,  as  Yao  and  Chun.  Among  his  moral 
doctrines  are  noticed  some  which  have  obtained  the 
universal  assent  of  mankind.  He  taught  men  "  to 
treat  others  according  to  the  treatment  which  they  them- 
selves would  desire  at  their  hands,"  and  "  to  guard  their 
secret  thoughts  "  as  the  source  and  origin  of  action. 

But,  like  other  schemes  of  philosophy,  or  religion,, 
merely  human,  there  is  much  to  condemn  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Chinese  moral  teacher.  To  so  great 
and  mischievous  an  extent  did  he  carry  his  Inculcation.' 
of  filial  d',it\-,  that  lie  eu'ioined  it  on  a  son  not  to  livO' 
under  the  same  heaven  with  the  slayer  of  his  father,, 
or,  In  other  words,  to  enforce  the  law  of  retaliation,, 
and  put  him  to  death.  The  absolute  authority  of  the 
emperor  is  founded  on  this  principle,  as  being  the. 
father  of  his  people,  and  possessing  ail  the  rights  of  a 
father.  It  would  seem,  from  the  history  of  the  Chinese 
people,  that  no  pagan  philosopher  or  teacher  has  influ- 
enced a  larger  portion  of  the  great  human  family,  ot' 
met  with  a  more  unmixed  veneradon,  than  Confutwus^ 
Of  TVen,  or  Heaven,  the  Chinese  sometimes  speak 
as  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  pervades  the  universe 
and  awards  moral  retribution ;  and  it  is  in  the  same' 
sense  that  the  emperor  is  called  the  "  Son  of  Heaven." 
At  other  times,  they  apply  the  word  to  the  visible  sky 
only.    The  gods  appear  to  hold  by  no .  means  ■  aii  < 
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undivided  supremacy ;  the  saints,  or  sages,  seem  to  be 

of  at  least  equal  importance.  Confucius  admitted  that 
he  did  not  know  much  respecting  the  gods,  and,  on 
this  account,  preferred  being  silent  upon  the  suhject. 
Tliough  tlie  sages  of  tlie  country  did  not  claim  for 
themselves  an  equality  with  the  gods,  yet  they  speak  of 
each  other  in  a  style  that  seems,  to  us,  like  blasphemy. 

A  general  aspect  of  materialism  pertains  to  the  Chi- 
nese philosophy  or  religion,  and  yet  it  is  difiicuU  to 
peruse  their  sentiments  regarding  Hen,  or  heaven,  with- 
out the  persuasion  that  they  ascribe  to  it  most  of  the 
attributes  of  a  supreme  governing  intelligence. 


CHAPTER  CCXXXYII. 

Character  of  the  Chinese —  Their  Institutions. 

It  is  believed  that  the  Chinese,  in  general,  have 
been  under-estimated,  on  the  ground  of  their  mora! 
attributes.  The  people  of  Canton  have  been  too 
readily  taken  as  tlie  representatives  of  tlie  nation  at 
large.  Such,  doubtless,  cannot  be  a  correct  criterion  ; 
as  the  peculiar  phase  of  character  at  a  seaport,  where 
the  action  of  whatever  is  vicious  in  the  national  tem- 
per is  strongest,  is  not  to  be  supposed  applicable  to  a 
whole  nation,  in  the  immense  variety  of  its  circum- 
stances. The  current  notion  that  foreigners  come 
exclusively  for  their  own  benefit,  paying  little  respect 
to  the  Chinese,  would  naturally  inspire  the  natives  of 
Canton  with  no  remarkable  feehoga  of  courtesy,  lion- 
esty,  or  good  faith. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Chinese  is  doubtless  too  often 
exercised  for  the  purposes  of  fraud.  Sometimes  a  per- 
son buys  a  capon,  as  he  thinks,  but  finds  afterward 
that  ho  has  only  the  skin  of  the  bird,  which  has  been 
so  ingeniously  filled,  that  the  deception  is  not  discov- 
ered until  it  is  prepared  for  being  dressed.  They  also 
make  counterfeit  hams.  These  arc  made  of  pieces 
of  wood  cut  in  the  firm  of  a  ham,  and  coated  over 
witii  a  certain  kind  of  earth,  which  is  covered  with 
hog's  skin,  and  the  whole  is  so  ingeniously  arranged, 
that  a  knife  is  necessary  to  detect  the  fraud.  A  gen- 
tleman travelling  in  China,  a  few  years  ago,  bought 
some  chickens,  the  feathera  of  which  were  curiously 
curled.  In  a  few  days,  he  observed  that  the  feathers 
were  straight,  and  that  the  chickens  were  of  the  most 
common  sort.  The  man  who  owned  them  had  curled 
the  feathers  of  the  whole  brood  a  little  while  before  he 
sold  them.  We  are  told  that  it  is  customary  to  write 
upon  the  sign,  "  Here  no  one  is  cheated  " — a  [iretty 
good  evidence  that  fraud  is  common,  if  not  general. 

We  must  not,  however,  draw  unjust  inferences  from 
these  facts.  Innumerable  modes  of  small  cheating 
:are  found  in  all  countries.  In  judging  of  a  nation,  we 
■must  look  at  the  good  as  well  as  the  bad.  Even  at 
Canton,  where  the  influences  are  debasing,  favorable 
specimens  of  the  Chinese  character  have  appeared. 
The  following  is  an  instance  :  A  conslderablo  mer- 
chant had  some  dealings  with  an  American  trader, 
who  attempted  to  quit  the  port  without  discharging  his 
debt,  and  would  have  succeeded  but  for  the  spirit  and 
activity  of  a  young  officer  of  one  of  the  British  ves- 
sels. He  boarded  the  American  vessel,  when  upon 
the  point  'of  sailing,  and  by  his  remonstrances,  or  other- 
wise, prevailed  on  the  American  to  make  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  with  his  creditor. 


In  acknowledgment  for  this  service,  the  merchant  pur- 
chased from  the  young  officer,  in  his  several  successive 
voyages  to  China,  on  very  favorable  terms,  the  whole 
of  his  commercial  adventure.  He  might  thus  have 
been  considered  to  fulfil  any  ordinary  claim  upon  hip 
gratitude  ;  but  lie  went  further  than  this.  After  some 
years,  he  expressed  his  surprise  to  the  officer,  that  he 
had  not  yet  obtained  the  command  of  a  ship.  The 
other  replied,  that  it  was  a  lucrative  post,  which  could 
be  obtained  only  by  purchase,  and  at  an  expense  of 
some  thousand  pounds  —  a  sum  wholly  out  of  his  power 
to  raise.  The  Chinese  merchant  said  he  would  remove 
that  difficulty,  and  immediately  gave  him  a  draft  for 
the  amount,  to  be  repaid  at  his  convenience.  The 
officer  died  on  his  passage  home,  and  the  draft  was 
never  presented ;  but  it  was  drawn  on  a  house  of 
great  respectability,  and  would  have  been  duly 
honored.* 

Though  the  Chinese  have  systematically  excluded 
foreigners  from  their  country,  the  prying  eye  of  curi- 
osity has  discovered  most  of  their  peculiarities,  and 
with  these  the  world  at  large  have  been  made  ac- 
quainled.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  their  dress,  per 
sonal  appearance,  and  the  aspect  of  their  houses,  from 
the  drawings  on  their  porcelain.  Their  complexion 
is  olive,  their  hair  black  and  straight,  and  their  eyes 
small,  and,  like  all  of  the  Mongolian  family,  set 
obliquely  to  the  nose.  The  dress  consists  of  short,  full 
trousers,  a  short  shirt,  and  over  all  a  loose,  flowing 
robe.  The  materials  are  silk  or  cotton,  according  to 
the  condition  of  the  wearer.  The  hair  of  the  men  is 
shaven,  except  behind,  where  it  is  braided  in  two  long 
cues.  A  fan  is  a  necessary  article  in  the  hand  of 
male  and  female. 

The  dress  of  the  Chinese  dandy  is  composed  of 
crapes  and  silks  of  great  price  ;  his  feet  are  covered 
with  high-heeled  boots  of  the  most  beautiful  Nankin 
satin,  and  his  legs  are  encased  in  gaiters,  richly  em- 
broidered and  reaching  to  the  knee.  Add  to  this,  an 
acorn-shaped  cap  of  the  latest  taste,  an  elegant  pipe, 
richly  ornamented,  in  which  burns  the  purest  tobacco 
of  the  Fokien,  an  English  watch,  a  toothpick  suspend- 
ed to  a  button  by  a  string  of  pearls,  a  Nankin  fan,  e\ 
haling  the  perfume  of  the  tcholane,  —  a  Chinese 
flower, — and  you  will  have  an  exact  idea  of  a  fashion- 
able Chinese. 

This  being,  fike  dandies  of  all  times  and  all  coun- 
tries, is  serjously  occupied  with  trifles.  He  belongs 
either  to  the  Snail  Club  or  the  Cricket  CI  ib.  Like 
the  ancient  Romans,  the  Chinese  train  quails,  which 
are  quarrelsome  birds,  to  be  intrepid  duellists  ;  and 
their  combats  form  a  source  of  great  amusement.  In 
imitation  of  the  rich,  the  poorer  Chinese  place  at  the 
bottom  of  an  earthen  basin  two  field  crickets;  these 
insects  are  excited  and  provoked  until  they  grow 
angiy,  attack  each  other,  and  the  narrow  field  of  battle 
is  soon  strewed  with  llmiv  claws,  anti^nna;.  and  corse- 
lets—  the  spectators  seeming  to  experience  the  most 
lively  sensations  of  delight. 

The  general  amusements  of  the  Chinese  are  great- 
ly diversified  ;  but  we  have  not  space  for  details. 
The  government  is  despotic,  and  rules  by  fear.  Pa- 
rents exercise  the  most  unlimited  sway  over  their  chil- 
dren, and  a  son  is  a  minor  during  the  life  of  the  fathei. 
The  husband  does  not  see  his  wife  till  she  is  sent  to 
his  harem  in  a  palanquin :  if  she  does  not  please  him,  he 

*  The  Chinese,  by  John  F,  Davis,  Esq. 
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.nay  send  her  hack.  Divorces  are  easily  ohtained, 
and  loquacity  is  sufficient  to  cause  a  wife  to  be  sent 
iiome  to  her  parents.  The  chief  beautj'  of  a  woman 
h  smrtll  fi'cl,  and  ihoso  are  bandaged  from  childhood, 
to  insure  this  desirable  charm. 


The  national  character  of  the  Chinese  is  marked  with 
quietness,  industry,  order,  and  regularity  —  qualitiea 
wliich  a  despotic  government  seeks  always  to  foster. 
Filial  respect  seems  to  be  conspicuous.  A  general 
good  humor  and  courtesy  reign  in  their  aspect  and 


Scene  in  China. 


behavior.  Even  when  they  accidentally  come  into  col- 
lision with  each  other,  the  extrication  is  effected  with- 
out any  of  that  noise,  and  exchange  of  turbulent  and 
abusive  language,  wliicli  are  commonly  witnessed  on 
siK^h  occa.sions  in  European  cities.  Flagrant  crimes 
and  open  violations  of  the  laws  are  by  no  means  com- 
mon. The  attachments  of  kindred  are  exchanged 
ind  cherished  with  peculiar  force,  particularly  toward 
parents  and  ancestry  in  general.  The  support  of  the 
aged  and  infirm  is  inculcated  as  a  sacred  duty,  whicli 
appears  to  be  very  strictly  fulfilled.  It  is  surely  a 
phenomenon  in  national  economy,  that,  in  a  country 
so  eminently  populous,  and  so  straitened  for  food, 
there  should  be  neiilier  begging  nor  pauperism.  The 
wants  of  the  most  destitute  are,  relieved  within  the 
circle  of  their  family  and  kindred.  It  is  said  to  he 
customary  that  a  whole  family,  for  several  generations, 
with  all  its  members,  married  and  unmarried,  live 
jnder  one  roof,  and  with  only  two  apartments,  one  for 
sleeping,  and  the  other  for  eating  —  a  fact  which  im- 
plies a  great  degree  of  tranquillity  and  harmony  of 
temper. 

Among  the  other  peculiar  traits  of  the  Chinese, 
their  artisans  are  celebrated  for  imitation.  The  fol- 
lowing anecdote  is  illustrative  of  this.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  an  officer  of  ah  English  ship, 
that  lay  ofT  Canton,  sent  ashore,  to  a  native,  an  order 
for  a  dozen  pair  of  trousers,  to  be  made  of  the  nankin 
for  which  China,  has  been  so  long  famed.  The  Chi- 
nese artisan  required  a  pattern  —  he  could  not  make 
any  thing  without  a  pattern  :  so  a  pair  of  trousers  was 
sent,  at  his  request,  the  same  having  been  mended  by 
a  patch  at  the  knee.  In  due  time,  the  twelve  pairs  are 
sent  on  board,  of  a  fabric  of  great  beauty  of  quality, 
but  every  pair  bearing,  like  an  heraldic  badge,  the  ob- 
noxious patch  on  oce  knee,  exactly  copi^'^;  stitch  for 
stitch,  in  a  style  that  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the 
mectianical  skill  of  the  workman,  and  for  the  difficult 
execution  of  which,  an  extra  charge  was  made  upon 
the  purse  of  the  exasperated  owner  —  who,  however, 
had  no  alterr.ative  but  to  pay  .he  bill  ! 


That  the  Chinese  have  an  inordinate  self-love,  and 

a  prevalent  contempt  of  other  nations,  seems  to  be 
admitted  by  every  observer,  as  it  is  apparent,  alsO; 
in  their  governmental  acts  and  manifestoes.  These 
feelings,  though  tliey  take  their  rise  from  the  impor- 
tant advantages  which  tliey  certainly  possess — more 
especially  in  comparison  with  the  adjoiniiig  countries, 
—  are  fostered  by  ignorance,  and  artfully  enhanced, 
in  the  minds  of  the  common  people,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  mandarins.  A  timid,  miserable  policy 
has  led  the  latter  to  consider  it  their  interest  to  in- 
crease the  national  dislike  of  foreigners.  The  most 
dangerous  accusation  against  a  native  Chinese  is, 
that  of  being  subject,  in  any  way,  to  foreign  in- 
fluence. 

The  distribution  of  wealth  is  more  equal  in  China 
than  in  most  other  countries.  Where  extreme  des- 
titution is  felt,  it  arises  solely  from  the  unusual 
degree  in  which  the  population  is  made  to  press 
upon  the  means  of  subsistence.  Poverty  is  deemed 
no  reproach  in  China.  Station  derived  from  personal 
merit,  and  the  claims  of  venerable  old  age,  are  the 
two  things  which  command  the  most  respect.  An  em 
pcror  onee  rose  from  his  scat  to  pay  respect  to  an 
inferior  officer  of  more  than  a  century  in  age,  who 
came  to  do  homage  to  his  sovereign. 

The  crime  of  infanticide  has  beeri  frequently 
charged  upon  the  Chinese,  but  probably  with  no 
just  ground,  at  least  to  the  extent  supposed.  No  douhl 
that  in  occasional  instances  of  female  births,  infanti- 
cide takes  place  ;  but  these  cases  are  said  to  occur 
only  in  the  chief  cities,  and  amid  a  crowded  popula- 
tion, where  the  means  of  subsistence  seem  to  be 
effectually  denied.  In  general,  the  Chinese  are  pecu- 
liarly fond  of  their  children ;  and  the  attachment 
seems  to  be  reciprocated. 

This  people,  in  their  physical  characteristics,  as  in 
other  qualities,  are  generally  superior  to  tlie  nations 
which  border  on  them.  The  freedom  of  their 
dress  gives  a  development  to  their  limbs  that  renders 
many  of  them  models  for  a  sfatuai'v.    The  healfhinf^s 
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of  the  climate  also  produces  its  effect.  The  exist- 
ence, at  any  time,  of  that  terrible  scourge,  the  cliol- 
era,  in  China  Proper,  seems  to  be  doubted  —  at  least, 
its  effects  have  not  been  seriously  noticed.  In  France, 
the  idea  hfis  obtained,  that  the  Chinese  have  been 
exempted  from  this  disease  by  the  consumption  of  lea, 
in  which,  almost  of  course,  they  indulge  more  than 
all  other  nations. 


Chinese  Flawet  Seller. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  women  is  affected 
by  a  most  unaccountable  taste  for  the  mutilation  of 
their  feet.  The  practice  is  said  to  have  commenced 
about  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  of  our  era.  As  it 
militates  against  every  notion  of  physical  beauty,  the 
idea  conveyed,  doubtless,  is  exemption  from  labor  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  gentility.  The  female,  thus  crip- 
pled, cannot  work  ;  and  the  appearance  of  helpless- 
ness, and  the  tottering  gait  induced  by  the  mutilation, 
are  subjects  of  admiration  with  the  people.  The 
Chinese  custom,  so  ridiculous  to  us,  is,  however,  less 
pernicious  than  tlie  fashionable  practice  of  compressing 
the  waist,  with  our  modern  ladles. 

The  possessor  of  hereditary  rank,  without  merit, 
has  little  for  which  to  congratulate  himself.  The 
descendants  of  the  emperors  are  among  the  most  un- 
happy, idle,  vicious,  and  trifling  of  the  community, 
ithough  their  nominal  rank  is  maintained.  Occa- 
onally,  they  become  involved  in  abject  poverty.  One 
of  the  British  embassies  had  a  specimen  of  their  con- 
duct and  manners,  as  well  as  of  the  little  ceremony 
with  which  they  are  occasionally  treated.  When  they 
crowded,  with  a  childish  and  rude  curiosity,  upon  the 
English  party,  the  principal  person  among  the  man- 
darins seized  a  whip  ;  and,  not  satisfied  with  the  appli- 
cation of  that  alone,  actually  kicked  out  the  im- 
penal  mob.  The  impartial  distribution  —  with  few 
exceptions  —  of  slate  offices  and  magistracies  to  all  who 
give  evidence  of  superior  learning  or  talent,  without 
regard  to  birth  or  wealth,  lies  probably  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

The  intercourse  of  social  life  in  China  resembles 
that  of  most  Asiatic  countries.  Where  women  are 
confined  to  their  homes  or  to  the  company  of  their 
own  sex,  domestic  life  exhibits  few  of  its  peculiar 
charms.    It  is  generally  cold,  formal,  and  encumbered 


with  onerous  ceremonies,  which  have  been  transmitted 

from  time  immemorial.  Occasionally,  however,  these 
bonds  are  broken,  and  there  is  a  correspondent  degree 
of  convivial  freedom. 

NolvvilhHtanding  the  general  disadvantages  on  the 
side  of  the  sex  in  China,  in  common  with  other  Orien- 
tal countries,  its  respectabilily  is,  in  some  degree, 
preserved  by  a  certain  extent  of  authority  allowed  to 
widows  over  their  sons  ;  and  also  by  the  homage  which 
these  are  required  to  pay  to  their  mothers,  Ti.s  ladies 
of  the  better  classes  are  instructed  in  embroidering, 
as  well  as  painting  on  silk  ;  and  music  is,  of  course, 
a  favorite  accomplishment.  They  are  not  often  pro- 
ficients in  letters-;  but,  in  some  instances,  they  have 
become  renowned  for  their  poetic  compositions. 

The  opinion  that  polygamy  exists  universally,  in 
China^  is  incorrect.  It  is  not  strictly  true  that  their 
laws  sanction  polygamy  at  all,  though  ihey  permit 
concubinage.  A  Chinese  can  have  but  one  ^SJ/,  or 
wife,  properly  so  denominated.  She  is  distinguished 
by  a  title,  espoused  with  ceremonies,  and  chosen  from 
a  rank  in  life  totally  dKlcrent  from  his  tsie,  or  hand- 
maids, of  wliom  he  may  liavc  what  number  he  pleases. 
Tlie  ofispring  of  ihe  latter,  however,  possess  many  of 
the  rights  of  legitimacy.  A  woman,  on  marriage, 
assumes  her  husband's  surname.  Marriage  between 
all  persons  of  the  same  surname  being  unlawful,  this 
law  must  consequently  include  all  descendants  of  the 
male  branch  forever  ;  and,  as  in  so  immense  a  popu- 
lation there  are  less  than  two  hundred  surnames 
throughout  the  empire,  the  embarrassments  that  arise 
from  such  a  cause  must  be  considerable. 

The  grounds  of  divorce,  which  are  seven,  are,  some 
of  them,  amusing.  The  first  is  barrenness :  the 
others  are  aduUery,  disobedience  to  the  husband's 
parents,  talkativeness,  thieving,  ill  temper,  and  invet- 
erate infirmities.  Any  of  these,  however,  may  be 
set  aside  by  three  circumstances  —  the  wife  having 
mourned  for  her  husband's  parents ;  the  family,  since 
marriage,  having  acquired  wealth  ;  and  the  wife  hav- 
ing no  parents  to  receive  her  back.  It  is,  in  all  cases, 
disreputable  for  a  widow  to  marry  again,  and  in  some 
cases  —  especially  with  those  of  a  particidar  rank  —  it 
is  illegal.  The  marriage  ceremonies  are  too  numerous 
and  complex  to  admit  of  description  here. 

The  birth  of  a  son  is,  of  course,  an  occasion  of 
great  rejoicing  ;  the  family,  or  surname,  is  first  given, 
and  then  the  '  milk-name,'  which  is  generally  some 
dimmutive  of  endearment.  A  month  after  the  event 
the  relations  and  friends,  between  them,  send  the 
child  a  silver  plate,  on  which  are  engraVed  the  three 
words, '  Long-life,  honors,  felicity.'  The  boy  is  trained 
in  behavior  and  ceremonies  from  his  earliest  child- 
hood ;  and,  at  four  or  five,  he  commences  reading. 
The  importance  of  general  education  was  known  so 
long  since  in  China,  that  a  work,  written  before  the 
Christian  era,  speaks  of  the  '  ancient  system  of  instruc- 
tion,' which  required  that  eveiy  town  and  village 
down  to  only  a  few  families,  should  have  a  common 
school.  The  wealthy  Chinese  employ  private  teach 
ers,  and  others  send  their  sons  to  day  schools,  which 
are  so  well  attended  that  the  fees  paid  by  each  boy 
are  extremely  small.  In  large  towns,  there  are  even- 
ing schools,  of  which  those  who  are  obliged  to  labor 
through  the  day  avail  themselves. 

Of  all  the  subjects  of  their  care,  there  are  none 
which  the  Chinese  so  religiously  attend  to,  as  the 
tn?nh.-;  of  their  ancestors,  as  they  conceive  that  snv 
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ioglocil  is  sure  to  he.  followed  by  worldly  miHfortuiK!. 
(t  IS  here  tliat  they  liifinifest  ii  religious  sense," 
which  is  hardly  shown  towards  iheif  gods.  Their 
ceremonies,  connected  with  the  treatment  of  the  dead, 
ai'fi  of  a  striking  character,  but  we  have  not  space 
for  details.  A.ccordiiig  to  the  ritual,  the  original  and 
strict  period  of  mourning  is  three  years  for  a  parent ; 
ljut  this  is  commonly  reduced,  in  practice,  to  twenty- 
seven  months.  Full  three  years  must  elapse,  from 
[he  death  of  a  parent,  before  the  children  can 
marry.  The  colors  of  mourning  are  white  and  dull 
gray,  or  ash,  with  round  buttons  of  crystal  or  glass,  in 
lieu  of  gilt  ones. 

A  pleasing  anecdote,  in  relation  to  filial  piety,  is 
related  of  a  youth  named  Ouang-Ouei-Yiicii.  Having 

ost  his  mother,  who  was  all  that  was  dear  to  him,  he 
passed  the  three  years  of  mourning  in  a  hut ;  and  em- 
|)loyed  himself,  in  his  retirement,  in  composing  verses 

..  lionor  of  his  paronl,  which  are  quoted  by  the  Cblnt'se 
IS  models  of  sentiment  and  tenderness:.  Th(>  j)ci-it>(i 
of  his  mourning  having  elapsed,  he  returned  to  his 


former  residence,  but  did  not  forget  his  fdial  afiec- 
tioii.  His  inolher  had  always  expressed  great  appre- 
hension of  tiiunder,  and,  when  it  was  stormy,  always 
requested  her  son  not  to  leave  her.  Therefore,  as 
soon  as  he  heard  a  storm  corning  on,  he  liastened  to 
his  mother's  grave,  saying  softly  to  her,  "  1  am  here, 
motlier ! " 

The  disposal  of  paternal  property,  by  will,  is  re- 
stricted to  the  legal  heirs.  The  eldest  son  has  a 
double  portion ;  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  perhaps, 
the  property  may  be  said  to  descend  to  the  eldest  son, 
in  trust,  for  all  the  younger  brothers.  Over  these  he 
has  considerable  authority.  They  commonly  live 
together,  and  clu!)  ilieir  -hares,  by  wliich  means,  fam- 
ilies in  this  ovor-peopied  country  are  more  easily  sup- 
ported than  they  otherwise  would  be.  The  constant 
exhortations,  in  the  book  of  Sacred  Edicts,  point  to 
this  usage  and  the  necessity  for  it,  as  they  relate  to 
the  preservation  of  union  and  concord  among  kindred 
and  tlieir  families. 
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CEAPTER  CCXXXVIII. 

660  B.  0.  to  A.  D.  1616. 

Geographical  Vieio  —  I^arly  Annals  —  Yon- 
tomo  —  Taiko  —  Gongin. 

Japan  is  an  insular  empire,  .occupying  four  large 
and  five  smaller  islands,  which  stretch  more  than  a 
thousand  miles  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  —  from 
Corea  nearly  to  Kamtschatka.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  Chinese,  in  whose  language  Japan  means 
"  Country  of  the  Rising  Sun."  With  the  Corean  and 
Manchoorian  coast,  the  Japanese  islands  enclose  the 
Sea  of  Japan,  which  is  six  hundred  miles  across  in  its 
widest  part.  The  names  of  the  largest  islands  are 
Ninhon,  Kiusiu,  Sikokf,  Jesso,  and  the  Kurile  Islands. 


Besides  these,  there  are  a  great  many  small  islands 
clustering  along  the  coasts.  The  shores  are  often 
lashed  by  stormy  seas ;  on  the  east,  they  front  the 
broad  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  whose  force  is 
unbroken  by  any  island  for  fifl:y  degrees. 

Niphon  is  the  largest  of  the  islands,  and  contains 
both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  capitals.  The  Japanese 
name  for  their  empire,  AkitsoO'Tto-sima,  Isle  of  the 
Dragon-Fly,  is  derived  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to 
that  insect  in  the  shape  of  this,  the  main  island  of  thpir 
archipelago.  Niphon  is  said  to  be  eight  hundred 
miles  long,  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  broad ;  Kiusiu 
is  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty ;  Sikokf,  ninety  by  fifty. 

We  are  very  little  acquainted  with  the  geographical 
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divisions  of  Japan,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
we  know  little  more  of  its  cities  than  their  names. 
Tne  pnysicai  aspect  of  the  country  is  bold,  varied, 
abrupt,  and  striking,  presenting  an  infinite  variety  of 
generally  pleasing  landscapes.  The  mountains  are 
rugged,  and  contain  active  volcanoes.  Some  of  them 
are  said  to  have  their  tops  crowned  with  perpetual 
snow. 

This  empire  lies  under  the  same  parallels  o\  .dti- 
tudo  as  Morocco,  Madeira,  Spain,  and  our  owr  ..'nited 
States.  It  is,  therefore,  enriched  with  the  pjaits  of 
both  the  warm  and  the  temperate  cHmai;*  ,  some 
tropical  productions,  also,  flourish  on  its  soil.  T]'f 
climate  varies  from  extreme  heat  in  summer  to  ex- 
treme cold  in  winter,  and  this  variety  stimulates  the 
energies  of  the  people.  The  high  mountains  of  the 
interior,  however,  and  the  constant  neighborhood  of 
the  sea,  which  every  where  sends  up  its  bays  far  in- 
land, tend  to  modify  both  extremes,  producing  a  healthy 
atmosphere,  generally  favorable  to  bodily  and  mental 
activity. 

The  surface  of  the  country  is  estimated  to  equal  in 
area  that  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina.  Tire  soil  is  well  cultivated,  and  supports  a 
population  variously  reckoned  at  from  thirty  to  fifty 
millions.  This  population  is  distributed  into  some  sixty- 
two  principalities,  ruled  by  chiefs  who  are  vassals  of 
the  civil  emperor,  called  the  djogoon  or  cmJo,  whose 
authority  is  absolute. 

The  Japanese  are  a  homogeneous  race,  of  middling 
stature,  well  formed,  easy  in  their  gestures,  hardy, 
honorable,  independent,  brave,  and  energetic.  Their 
complexion  is  yellowish  brown  or  pale  white,  but  fair 
as  that  of  Europeans  in  ladies  not  exposed  to  the  sun. 
The  head  is  large,  the  neck  short ;  tbc  eyebrows  are 
high,  and  the  eyes  oblong,  small,  and  sunken  ;  the  nose 
is  broad  and  "  snubby,"  and  the  hair  black,  thick,  and 
glossy.  A  true  Japanese  prides  himself  upon  his 
politeness,  courtesy,  and  strict  conformity  to  the  eti- 
quette of  polished' life. 

The  primitive  origin  of  the  Japanese,  like  that  of 
all  the  ancient  nations,  is  lost  in  the  night  of  fable,  or, 
at  least,  is  recorded  in  such  mythical  language  that 
we  cannot  comprehend  it.  Japanese  traditions  say 
they  were  ruled  for  more  than  a  million  of  years  by 
seven  celestial  spirits.  After  that,  mortal  emperors 
ruled  for  fifteen  thousand  years,  till  660  B.  C,  when 
the  true  historical  period  begins. 

At  this  date,  Sin  mou,  that  is,  the  "  divine  warrior," 
a  Chinese  chieftain,  passed  over  to  Corea,  with  numer- 
ous followers,  and  thence  to  Japan.  He  was  pi'obably 
.  exile,  driven  from  China  by  the  civii  wars  which 
we  know  to  have  distracted  the  empire  at  that  time. 
This  adventurer  subdued  the  native  Japanese,  and 
established  a  government  of  which  he  was  the  soldier- 
king  and  kingly  priest ;  he  was  called  the  d/i-i-ri, 
that  is,  "  foreign  conqueror,"  and  became  a  spiritual 
autocrat.  This  event  occurred  about  one  hundred 
years  after  the  founding  of  Rome,  in  Europe. 

After  this  invasion,  several  other  Chinese  colonies 
came  over.  One  of  them  was  composed  of  three 
hundred  couple  of  young  people,  sent  across  the  sea 
Oy  the  Chinese  emperor,  to  search  for  the  "  panacea 
wtiich  confers  Immortality."  The  colony  landed  in 
Japan,  in  209  B.  C,  and  settled  there,  never  to  return. 
This  ancient  mingling  of  the  Chinese  with  the  Japanese, 
5hows  itseK  in  the  similarities  observed  between  the 
iviliza*ions  ot  these  two  nations,  and  in  the  multitude 


of  Chinese  words  introduced  into  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage. 

The  Japanese  count  but  seventeen  dairis  down  to 
A.  D.  400,  a  period  of  one  thousauci  and  sixty  years  , 
but  this  is  an  evident  error,  as  it  wojid  give  each  dairi 
a  reign  of  sixty -two  years,  which  is  c^i;ite  too  long.  In 
earlier  times,  these  king-gods  wen  obliged  every 
■noming  to  remain  seated  on  the  throne,  for  some 
hours,  immovable,  with  the  crown  on  the  head, —  else, 
,  it  was  supposed,  the  empire  would  fall  to  ruins ;  bul 
I  as  this  task  was  found  fatiguing,  the  discovery  was 
made  that  if  the  crown  itself  wore  placed  upon  the 
throne,  it  would  answer  every  purpose,  and  keep  the 
state  together  rjuite  as  well.  The  custom  of  placing 
the  crown  upon  the  throne  was  therefore  substituted 
for  the  more  ancient  practice. 

The  dairis  laid  claim,  not  indeed  to  divine  attributes 
but  to  a  descent  from  the  early  celestial  rulers ;  and 
they,  as  "  sons  of  heaven,"  and  ministers  of  the  deity, 
continued  long  to  exercise  over  Japan  a  mingled  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  sway.  It  appears  probable,  however, 
that  their  power  over  the  greater  part  was  little  more 
than  spiritual,  and  that  its  varied  districts  were  held  by 
civil  princes  in  almost  Independent  po^ession.  The 
dairis, as  they  sunk  into  voluptuous  indolence,  committed 
to  the  hands  of  the  djogoon^  or  mho  —  the  general  or 
commander-in-chief —  that  military  power  which  can 
with  such  difficulty  be  prevented  from  becoming  per- 
manent. This,  in  the  course  of  time,  gave  rise  to  a 
complete  revolution  in  the  political  situation  of  Japan. 

A  succession  of  brave  and  able  cubos  found  means 
to  reduce  all  the  petty  princes  under  subjection  to  the 
general  government,  and  at  the  same  time  to  monopo- 
lize the  supreme  direction  of  aflairs.  The  profound 
veneration,  however,  entertained  by  the  nation  for  the 
dairi,  and  the  sacred  character  with  which  they  sup- 
posed him  to  be  invested,  rendered  it  impossible  that 
he  should  he  wholly  superseded.  He  still  eiijoyed 
ample  revenues  to  maintain  his  dignity,  with  itii  abso- 
lute control  over  all  spiritual  concerns,  leaving  the 
solid  and  temporal  power  to  the  cubo.  This  dignitary 
has  ever. since  maintained  it  without  interruption  on 
the  part  of  the  dairi,  and  by  a  course  of  severe  and 
determined  measures,  has  held  all  the  formerly  in- 
dependent princes  in  a  state  of  complete  vassalage. 

In  the  early  annals  of  Japan,  we  find  a  civil  war 
recorded  in  471  B.  C. ;  and  a  dreadful  volcanic  erup- 
tion in  285.  In  A.  D.  201,  the  first  empress  reigned. 
She  was  a  woman  of  masculine  energy,  and  it  is  told 
of  her  that  she  conquered  Corea,  leading  her  armies 
in  person.  She  also  established  relays  of  posts,  in 
Japan,  as  early  as  A.  D.  250.  Her  son  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery.  He  stands  just  upon  the  con- 
fines of  true  history,  in  the  twilight  which  separates  it 
from  fable.  He  became  the  Japanese  god  of  war 
Fatsmah,  and  is  said  to  have  lived  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years,  of  which  he  reigned  eighty-seven. 

Yoritomo,  a  descendant  of  the  fifty-sixth. dairi,  was 
elected  commander-in-chief  of  the  empire  in  A.  D. 
1185,  and  afterwards  cubo,  in  1192 — the  period  at  which 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  sat  on  the  throne  of  England. 
The  authority  of  the  dairi  was  from  this  date  more 
and  more  weakened,  under  the  successors  of  Yoritomo 
It  received  the  last  blow  under  Gongin,  the  first 
cubo  of  the  dynasty  still  reigning,  who  came  into  power 
in  1598.*    The  consent  of  the  dairi  was  indeed  still 


*  Tliere   have  been  four  dvnasties  of  cubos  —  tJiat 
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requisite  in  all  nffairs  of  importance,  and  the  orders 
lire  piibliijlied  in  liis  name  ;  but  one  single  instance, 
however,  is  known  of  liis  refusing  his  coo|icration  in 
ihe  measures  of  tlie  cuho.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the 
cubo  is  loo  sagacious  and  politic  to  ireat  the  dairi  with 
neglect. 

Fakaoosi,  founder  of  the  second  cubo  dynasty, 
committed  the  fatal  mistake  of  dividing  his  kingdom 
between  his  two  sons,  giving  each  of  them  thiily-three 
provinces.  In  the  constant  wars  of  his  empire,  he 
hoped  that  they  wouid  thus  be  able  to  protect  each 
other;  but,  instead  of  this,  they  quaiTelled,  and  so 
weakened  each  other  by  their  contests,  that  both  gov- 
ernments were  finally  destroyed,  and  Taiko,  the  son 
of  an  exiled  oilicer,  was  able  to  place  himself  upon 
the  throne  of  the  whole  eiiipirc. 

This  man,  nt  the  age  of  twenty,  was  slipper-bearer 
to  an  officfM-  of  the  eobo.  He  then  passed  into  the 
service  of  a  priticp.  and  mve  so  many  proofs  of  devo- 
tion to  thn  interests  of  his  master,  of  wisdom  and  of 
braverv.  that  the  prince,  become  cubo,  raised  him  to 
the  highest  inilitarv  dignities.  After  the  death  of  his 
master  and  many  victories  in  the  wars  which  desolated 
the  empiiv,  Taiko  took  fhc  cuboship,  in  1585.  He 
was  of  very  small  stature,  being  but  four  feet  six 
inches  and  a  half  high.  His  personal  appearance  was 
peculiar :  his  eyes  were  round  like  those  of  a  monkey, 
which  gave  hiin  the  nickname  of  "  monkey-fece." 

Tiiiko  wished  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  son. 
Fideyori,  and  during  his  last  sickness  had  him  affianced 
to  the  granddaughter  of  Gongin,  then  l)ut  an  infant  of 
two  yean^.  He  also  named  Gongin  tutor  to  his  son, 
after  having  made  him  swear  solemnly,  and  sign  the 
oath  with  his  blood,  that  when  the  prince,  Fideyori. 
shoidd  attain  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  would  himself 
recognize  him,  and  cause  the  country  to  aekiiowlcdg(i 
him  as  cubo.  Tranquillized  by  these  precautions,  he 
then  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  Gongin  and 
five  others  of  his  favorites. 

After  the  death  of  Taiko,  the  persons  to  whom  the 
empire  had  been  confided  quarrelled,  and  Gongin,  who 
had  long  aimed  at  supreme  power,  took  care  to  foment 
these  troubles ;  till,  finding  himself  strong  enough,  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  and  under  plausible  pretexts,  be- 
sieged Fideyori  in  his  castle  of  Osaka.  And  though, 
for  this  time,  peace  was  made  between  them  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  dairi,  Gongin  soon  managed  to 
usurp  the  cuboship,  by  the  defeat  of  Fideyori  and  his 
partisans.  As  there  were  many  persons  in  the  court 
of  the  dairi  who  favored  the  detisated  party,  and  as  it 
was  the  best  policy  of  the  cubo  to  keep  this  court  in 
an  absolute  dependence,  the  dairi  was  persuaded  to 
appoint  two  of  Gongin's  sons  high  priests.  Thus,  if 
the  present  incumbent  of  the  dairiship  pro\'ed  refrac- 
tory, or  att:erapted  any  enterprise  against  the  cuboship, 
he  could  be  superseded  at  once  by  one  of  the  Gongins. 

The  usurper,  at  ease  on  this  matter,  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  internal  administration  of  his  domin- 
ions." He  made  such  wise  regulations,  that,  after  being 
so  long  torn  by  civil  wars,  the  empire  at  last  enjoyed 
a  protbund  peace,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  of 
that  prosperity  which  this  flourishing  counti'y  exhibits 
at  the  present  day.  With  him  terininate  the  official 
annals  of  the  nation  ;  for  since  the  accession  of  Gongin, 
the  printing  of  anything  concenung  the  government 

Yoritomo,  corameneing  in  1185;  of  Fakaoosi;  of  Fideyosi, 
or  Taiko,  1585 ;  aad  of  Yejeyasoo,  or  Gongiu,  begiiiniiig 
ic  1598. 


has  been  strictly  forbidden.    But  in  spite  of  this  sever 
ity,  manuscripts  describing  and  commenting  on  events 
with  more  or  less  detail,  exist,  and  from  such — sur 
re[)titionsly  obtained  by  the  Dutch  through  their  friends, 
at  great  risk  to  all  parties  —  several  facts  of  the  history 
have  been  collected. 


CHAPTER  CCXXXIX. 

A.  D.  1616  to  1849. 

7'so-una  —  C'onspiract/  —  Tscninayoiii  assasst- 
nated  —  Yosiinooiie — Intercourse  with  Fm^ 
eigners  —  Qmieral  Views. 

Of  the  twelve  children  of  Gongin,  the  first  w^as  a 
daughter.  Tlio  second,  a  youth  of  many  excellences, 
on  a  false  accusation,  was  ordered  by  his  father  to  rip 
up  his  own  abdomen  —  the  usual  barbarous  mode  of 
capital  punishment.  His  innocence  was  ascertained 
too  late,  and  the  slern  father  was  inconsolable  for  his 
death.  Another  son,  perverse  and  cruel,  was  exiled 
for  putting  several  of  his  servants  to  death,  for  slight 
faults.  His  fourth  child,  Fuhfada,  succeeded  him  in 
1616,  and  resigned  the  empii'e  to  his  own  son,  Yet/C' 
mitsoo,  in  1623 ;  whose  eldest  son,  Tsouna,  inherited 
the  empire  from  his  father,  in  1651. 

Of  the  reign  of  Tsouna,  the  most  remarkable  eveni 
is  the  conspiracy  of  the  prince  of  Tosa,  the  faithful 
friend  of  the  deposed  Fideyori,  who  was  treated  with 
such  treachery  by  Gongin,  his  tutor.  This  prince, 
Tosa,  after  the  defeat  of  Fideyori,  his  master,  failing 
into  the  power  of  the  usurper,  was  obliged  by  him  to 
cut  olThis  own  hands  —  a  thing  regarded  as  the  greatest 
infamy.  Qn  Tosa's  reproaching  the  victor  with  his 
cruelty,  perfidy,  and  the  violation  of  bis  oath,  Gongin 
ordered  his  head  to  be  cut  off.  Tchouya,  Tosa's  son, 
bemg  a])])oinled  cormnander  of  the  pikemen  to  \ori- 
noboo,  eighdi  son  of  Gongin,  thought  himself  in 
favorable  position  for  avenging  the  death  of  his  father. 
With  this  view,  in  1651,  he  connected  himself  wilh 
the  son  of  a  famous  cloth  dyer,  Jositz,  a  man  justly 
esteemed  for  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  who  had 
been  preceptor  to  Yorinoboo,  who  himself  is  said  to 
have  joined  the  conspiracy ;  but  this  was  never  proved, 
as  Tchouya  took  care  not  to  compromise  him.  The 
object  of  the  two  conspirators  was  to  destroy  the 
family  of  Gongin,  and  share  the  empire  between  them 
se  1  ves. 

Tchouya  was  very  much  of  a  spendthrifl,  and 
lavish[;d,  in  follies,  the  resom-ces  supplied  for  the 
enterprise,  so  that  he  found  himself  often  in  want,  and 
his  partner  predlcied  the  ruin  of  their  scheme  in  con- 
sequence,—  as  it  actually  happened.  Tchouya,  having 
borrowed  on  all  hands,  and  being  pressed  by  bis  cred- 
itoi-s,  ofi'ered  tbom  the  double  of  their  demands  if  they 
would .  wait  a  fortnight.  Knowing  his  want  of  re- 
sources, one  of  them,  an  armorer,  would  not  listen  to 
his  promises.  To  assure  him,  Tchouya  had  the 
impradence  to  "revea!  to  him  the  conspiracy.  The 
armorer  immediately  disclosed  it  to  the  governor  of 
Jeddo,  who  communicated  it  to  the  court. 

To  secure  Tchouya,  tlie  governor  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem.  He  caused  a  cry  of  fire  to  be  raised  in 
front  of  the  conspirator's  house,  when  Tchouya,  fright 
ened,  ran  into  the  street,  armed  only  with  a  shor' 
sabre.  Four  men  immediately  rushed  upon  him  ;  h-) 
prostrated  two,  but  others  coming  to  the  help  of  llieir 
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comrades,  he  was  at.  last  secured,  after  a  long  resist- 
ance. His  wife,  aroused  by  tlie  noise  of  Ihe  combat, 
and  suspecting  the  truth,  seized  all  the  writings  con- 
cerning the  conspiracy,  and  burned  them  at  the  flame 
of  a  lamp.  Her  presence  of  mind  was  thus  the  means 
of  waving  a  great  number  of  the  princes  and  the  first 
personages  of  the  empire,  who  were  implicated  in  the 
conspiracy.  The  Japanese,  down  to  the  present  day, 
honor  the  conduct  of  tliis  noble  lady  with  oulogiums ; 
and  when  they  wish  to  commend  a  woman  for  spirit 
and  resolution,  they  compare  her  to  the  wife  of 
Tchouya,  After  a  fruitless  search  of  the  house,  the 
governor  sent  the  husband,  wife,  and  all  the  family  to 
prison. 

Jositz  was  then  at  a  distance,  and  an  order  was  sent 
for  his  arrest ;  but  on  learning  that  the  conspiracy  was 
discovered,  he  put  himself  to  death  by  the  usaal  mode, 
to  avoid  the  ignominy  of  punishment.  His  head, 
nevertheless,  was  cut  of!',  and  exposed  in  [he  place  of 
execution,  near  the  river  Abikawa.  All  who  had  been 
intimate  with  Tchouya  were  then  arrested ;  and  among 
ihe  number,  two  gontiemen  by  the  name  of  Ikiyemon 
and  Fatsiyemon,  They  possessed  souls  too  generous 
to  attempt  to  d^ny  their  part  in  the  matter,  deeming 
the  enterprise  an  honorable  one ;  but  they  refused  to 
name  their  accomplices. 

The  counsellor  of  state  ordered  the  executioner  to 
apply  a  certain  kind  of  torture.  The  bodies  of  the 
victims  being  covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  clay, 
they  were  then  extended  over  a  bed  of  burning  coals, 
till  the  heat,  causing  the  clav  1o  dry,  crack,  and  harden, 
opened  a  thousand  gashes  and  seams,  excruciatingly 
painful,  in  the  living  flesh  !  Neither  of  the  two  friends, 
however,  who  were  subjected  to  this  horrible  punish- 
ment, deigned  to  move  a  muscle  or  feature  of  their 
countenance ;  they  seemed  insensible  to  the  pain. 
"  This  cautery,"  said  Fatsiyemon,  in  derision,  "  will 
be  of  service  to  my  health,  and  I  have  come  from 
a  distance  to  try  it  i  it  will  give  agility  to  all  my 
limbs." 

This  torture  not  triumphing  over  the  heroic  con- 
stancy of  these  intrepid  friends,  it  was  resolved  to  try 

another  kind  —  certainly  the  invention  of  demons.  An 
opening,  eight  or  nine  inches  in  length,  was  now  cut 
in  their  backs,  and  melted  copper  poured  into  the  quiver- 
ing crevice.  Afler  allowing  it  to  harden,  it  was  then 
torn  forth,  by  the  help  of  a  laborer's  spade,  so  that 
the  flesh  remained  attached  around  the  copper.  The 
spectators  shuddered  with  horror  at  the  sight ;  the 
sufferers  alone  gave  no  sign  of  pain,  nor  uttered  even 
a  sigh.  Fatsiyemon,  on  the  contrary,  jestingly  re- 
marked, "  i  feh  unwell,  and  this  operation  will  be  of 
quite  as  much  service  as  a  seton :  it  must  infallibly 
effect  a  cure  !  " 

The  counsellor,  seeing  that  nothing  was  gained, 
now  urged  Tchoujra  anew  to  discover  his  accomplices, 
if  he  would  avoid  further'  tortures ;  but  the  latter  an- 
swered firmly,  "  I  had  scarce  attained  the  age  of 
nine  years,  when  I  formed  the  design  of  avenging  my 
father,  and  rendering  myself  master  of  the  empire. 
My  courage  is  as  immovable  as  a  wall.  You  shall 
know  nothing  from  mo.  1  defy  your  threats.  Invent 
new  tortures.  Whatever  you  do,  my  constancy  is  proof 
against  any  and  evei-y  trial."  The  counsellor,  weary 
with  torturing,  which  only  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
spectators,  without  producing  the  intended  effect, 
ordered  the  executioner  to  desist,  and  remanded  the 
sulprits  to  prison. 


On  die  diird  day  after,  at  ten  o'clock-  in  the  morning 
two  persons,  finding  nowhere  a  safe  retreat,  presented 
themselves  before  the  governor,  and  avowed  them 
selves  accomplices  of  Tchouya ;  some  others,  follow 
ing  their  example,  came  likewise  and  delivered  them- 
selves up.  They  were  all  bound  and  conducted  to 
prison.  The  fourth  day  after  was  the  time  fixed  for 
the  execution.  Li  the  morning,  two  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  found  to  have  do.-.troyed  themselves,  in  the 
usual  manner,  at  a  village  near  Jeddo. 

At  the  break  of  day,  the  procession  of  the  con- 
demned commenced.  Seven  sub-officers  marched  in 
front,  to  clear  away  the  crowd.  They  were  followed 
by  a  hundred  executioners,  each  one  bearing  a  naked 
pike  ;  then  came  a  hundred  more  executioners,  with 
long  staves  ;  then  a  hundred  more,  armed  with  sabres ; 
and  last,  fifty  officers.  After  them  marched  a  single 
executioner,  bearing  a  writing,  upon  which  the  crime 
of  the  conspirators  was  detailed,  and  which  he  read 
with  a  loud  voice  in  the  principal  streets  and  at  the 
crossings.  Tchouya  followed  him,  clothed  in  two 
robes,  of  a  bright  blue,  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back 
then  Ikiyemon,  with  his  two  sons ;  af1:er  them  Fatsiye- 
mon, and  thirty-one  others.  The  mother  and  wife  of 
Tchouya,  the  wife  of  Ikiyemon,  and  four  other  ladies 
closed  the  mournful  procession. 

They  were  promenaded  throughout  the  whole  city 
In  passing  near  a  bridge,  Tchouya  heard  a  man  taliiing 
to  another,  and  remarking  on  the  culpabffity  and 
enormity  of  conspiracy  against  the  emperor.  Giving 
him  a  look  of  indignant  contempt,  Tchouya  cried  out 
"  Miserable  swallow,  it  mightUy  becomes  you  to  coni' 
pare  youreelf  with  the  eagle !  "  The  man.  It  is 
related,  blushed  for  shame,  and  hid  himself  in  ilii! 
crowd. 

At  the  moment  of  arriv:il  at  the  place  of  execution, 
B  man  wearing  two  sabres  with  jiolden  hilts,  to  which 
his  rank  entitled  him,  and  clothed  witih  a  mantle  of 
rich  stuif,  pushed  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
approaching  the  inspector,  -said  to  him,  "  My  name 
is  Sibata-zahrobe ;  I  am  the  friend  of  Tchouya,  and  of 
Jositz.  Living  far  from  Jeddo,  I  was  ignorant  of  the 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy.  As  soon  as  T  heard  it 
spoken  of,  I  hastened  to  Soorooga,  to  get  news  of  my 
unfortunate  friends.  I  learned  the  death  of  Jositz,  and 
no  longer  doubting  the  fate  which  awaited  Tchouya,  1 
came  on  to  Jeddo.  Hi're  1  have  kept  myself  concealed, 
hoping  the  emperor  might  pardon  him  ;  but  since  he 
is  eondeinnecl,  and  now  marches  to  execution,  I  am 
come  to  embrace  him  and  to  die  with  him." 

"Tou  are  a  noble  fellow."  replied  the  inspector: 
"it  would  be  well  if  every  body  were  like  you.  I  have 
no  need  to  wait  for  orders  trora  the  governor  of  Jeddo, 
I  give  you  permission,  on  my  own  responsibility,  to 
speak  to  your  fi-iend." 

The  two  friends  conversed  for  a  long  time  together. 
Sibata  manifested  the  extreme  grief  he  felt  at  the 
discovery  of  the  conspiracy,  Tchonya's  condemna- 
■  tion,  and  the  death  of  Jositz.  He  added,  that  at  this 
fatal  news,  he  had  come  to  Jeddo  to  share  his  friend's 
fate;  that  he  should  feel  ashamed  to  survive  him.  He 
then  drew  forth  a  small  vessel  of  rice-spirit  from  his 
sleeve,  and  the  two  ti'iends,  pledging  eacii  other,  bade 
one  another  farewell. 

Tears  bathed  the  cheeks  of  Tchouya-  he  thanked 
Sibata  fi>r  his  courageous  resolution,  and  c*^ngratuiated 
himself  on  being  able  tt»  embrace  him  once  more 
before  his  death.    Sibata,  weeping  in  his  t"rD,  rajdied, 
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"  Our  body  in  this  world  is  like  the  asagawa  flower,* 
or  the  kogero  •  after  death,  wo  pass  into  a  better  world. 
There  we  can  converse  together  at  leiisure."  After 
having  said  this,  he  arose,  and  thanked  the  inspector 
for  his  polite  condescension.  When  the  execution  was 
over,  he  begged  to  be  denounced  to  the  government, 
but  his  request  was  refused  ;  and  that  is  the  last  we 
hear  of  this  magnanimous  friend. 

All  the  criminals  were  affixed  upon  crosses,  and 
the  executioners  armed  themselves  with  their  pikes. 
Tchouya  was  first  struck  by  two  executioners,  who 
opened  his  body  in  the  form  of  across.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  public  executioners  of  Japan  are  so  skilfui, 
that  there  is  not  one  of  them  but  can  pierce  the  crimi- 
nal sixteen  times,  witliout  touching  a  vital  part.  The 
sons  of  Ikiyemon  moved  all  hearts  with  pity.  The 
eldest  said  to  his  brother,  who  had  scarce  attained  his 
twelfth  year,  "  We  mount  to  the  abode  of  the  gods  ;" 
and  he  occupied  himself  with  prayer,  pronouncing 
several  times  a  Sanscrit  formula  of  invocation  —  "  Ami- 
da,f  pray  for  us  !  "  There  was  not  a  person  that  such 
a  spectacle  did  not  melt  to  tears.  The  wife  of 
Tchouya  besought  the  mother  of  her  husband  to  in- 
voke the  gods,  with  her,  at  the  moment. of  going  to 
rejoin  them.  "  I  am  old,"  replied  the  mother,  "  and 
j  you,  ynu  are  yet  young ;  nevertheless,  since  you  desire 
I  it,  1  will  readily  jom  you  in  praying  to  the  gods,  and 
m  turning  our  thoughts  away  from  every  terrestrial 
object." 

Thanks  to  the  precautions  the  ready-witted  wife  of 
Tchouya  had  taken,  in  burning  the  papers,  and  the 
firmness,  even  in  the. midst  of  tortures,  of  those  con- 
demned—  tlie  chief  accomplices  remained  unknown. 
Vorinoboo  —  eighth  son  of  Gongin  —  was,  however, 
suspected,  and  his  house  was  searched.  But  his  secre- 
tary magnanimously  took  every  thing  upon  himself, 
exculpating  his  master  from  ail  participation  in  the 
plot,  and  protesting  that  lie  atone  was  in  the  secret, 
which  he  had  strictly  kept  from  his  master.  He  after- 
wards killed  himself,  and  thus  saved  Yoninoboo,  who 
was  not  molested,  and  remained  at  Jeddo.  When 
Yasimoone,  a  descendant  of  Yorinoboo,  became  cubo, 
he  recompensed  the  fidelity  of  this  secretary,  in  the 
persons  of  his  descendants,  to  all  of  whom  he  gave 
honorable  places  under  government, 

Tsouna,  being  childless,  was  succeeded  by  his  elder 
brother,  Tsounaijosi,  in  1682.J  This  man,  though 
aftenvard  a  debauchee,  in  bis  youth  had  a  passion  for 
the  sciences,  and  founded  a  university  at  Jeddo,  in 


*  The  asagawa  is  a  magnificent  flower,  before  the  sun  rises, 
but  iiti  mediately  after,  fades  and  fells  withered  to  the  ground. 
The  /Mffcro  is  an  ephemeral  insect,  which  is  bom  and  dies 

on  the  same  day. 

t  Amida  is  thoiv  name  of  the  Supreme  Being,  in  the  period 
of  time  which  preceded  the  creation  of  the  present  world. 

%  A  curious  story  of  Oriental  diplomatic  etiquette  is  told 
of  some  Corean  ambassadors,  who  came  to  congratulate  this 
cubo  on  his  accession.  When  about  to  depart,  the  letter  of 
the  cubo  they  were  to  carry  back  in  reph-,  lacked  one  of  the 
usual  seals  —  as  it  is  usual  to  attach  to  the  cuho's  letter 
another,  scaled  by  the  four  principal  officers  of  state,  and  like- 
wise by  the  counsellors.  But  one  of  the  principal  officers  had 
been  disgraced  for  malversation,  and  no  one  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  supply  his  place.  The  Corean  ambassadors,,  how- 
ever, refused  to  take  the  letter,  unless  all  the  seals  were 
appended ;  and,  in  fact,  they  carried  their  punctilio  so  far, 
thai  the  cubo  was  obliged  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  send- 
ing for  the  son  of  the  disgraced  minister,  ;md  appointing  him 
to  the  office  his  father  had  forfeited.  Its  seal  was  appended, 
in  due  form,  and  the  Coreans  went  on  their  way,  content. 
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1691.  Above  the  second  door  of  this  building  is 
engraved,"  Entrance  to  the  most  precious  of  treasures." 
The  inauguration  of  the  institution  took  place  with  grea 
pomp,  in  presence  of  the  cubo,  and  many  princes  and 
nobles,  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  empire. 
The  streets  were  crowded  with  spectators,  and  the 
offerings  were  heaped  up  in  the  form  of  pyrarnids. 
To  the  chief  professor  a  salary  of  a  thousand  kobans  — 
about  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  dol- 
lars—  was  assigned  ;  or,  if  the  old  koban  be  meant, 
four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-four  dollars. 
This  institution  gave  a  favorable  impulse  to  science 
throughout  the  country. 

Exhausted  by  debaucheries,  and  having  nearly 
ruined  his  kingdom  by  extravagance,  which  his  wise 
counsellors  endeavored  in  vain  to  check,  the  now 
fallen  and  degraded  'rsdunayosi,  hopeless  of  a  son  to 
inherit  his  throne,  resolved  to  adopt  a  person  as  his 
heir  who  was  sure  to  give  ofi*ence  to  all  the  princes, 
and  convulse  the  empire.  His  ininisters  and  his  wife 
endeavored  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  this  fatal 
measure.  Finally,  the  day  for  the  solemn  ceremony 
of  adoption  was  at  hand.  The  ministers  had  exhausted 
all  llieir  influence  in  vain,  and,  coming  to  his  wife, 
were  assured  by  her  that  they  might  rely  upon  it  she 
would  find  a  remedy.  The  evening  before  the  day 
appointed  for  the  adoption,  she  invited  her  besotted 
lord  to  take  his  zakki  —  rice-drink  —  with  her.  The 
cubo  having  accepted  the  invitation,  slie  had  a  mag- 
nificent banquet  served  up.  While  the  prince  was 
occupied  in  drinking,  she  arose,  went  into  her  cabinet, 
wrote  a  note  to  the  minister,  to  give  him  his  instruc- 
tions, and,  having  provided  herself  with  a  poniard, 
—  a  common  implement  in  the  dress  of  all  Japanese 
women  of  rank  —  slie  returned  lo  llie  festive  hall. 
.  Approacliing  the  cubo,  she  desired  to  speak  with  him 
in  private,  and  sent  all  her  women  from  the  apart- 
ment. Finding  herself  alone  with  him,  she  thus  ad- 
dressed him :  "  Long  as  I  have  lived  with  you,  you 
have  never  refused  me  aniy  request.  I  have  to-day  a 
new  fayor  to  ask :  will  you  grant  it  me  ?  "  He  de- 
sired to  know  what  was  her  wish.  "  You  purpose," 
replied  she,  "  to-morrow,  to  adopt  for  a  successor  the 
son  of  Devanofcami.  This  design  will  cause  all  the 
princes  to  revolt,  and  wiU  occasion  the  ruin  of  the  em- 
pire, I  beseech  you  to  renounce  it."  At  these  words, 
he  arose  in  a  fury,  and  demanded  of  her  who  had 
given  her  leave  to  meddle  in  affairs  of  state.  "  The 
empire  is  mine,"  added  he,  ^' and  I  will  do  what  I 
please  ;  I  have  no  need  of  the  advice  of  a  woman ;  I 
will  never  see  you  again,  nor  speak  fo  you."  He  wag 
about  to  leave  the  apartment;  but  she  followed  him, 
and,  taking  him  by  the  sleeve,  "  If  you  execute  your 
design,"  said  she,  "  to-morrow  the  whole  empire  will 
be  in  revolution,"  —  and  plunged  the  dagger  twice  into 
his  bosom.  Seeing  him  fall,  she  cast  herself  on  hei 
knees  beside  him,  earnestly  besought  him  to  forgivt 
her  as  the  cause  of  his  death,  since  it  was  the  solt 
means  of  preserving  the  dynasty  of  Gongin,  ant. 
saving  the  empire.  She  declared  she  would  not  sur- 
vive him  ;  and  scarce  had  the  breath  left;  his  body, 
when  she  stabbed  herseff  with  the  same  -poniard,  and 
fell  dead  at  his  side.  Her  women,  alarmed,  ran  to 
see  the  cause  of  the  noise,  and  found  them  both  wel- 
tering in  blood. 

The  minister,  after  having  read  the  note,  repairea 
in  all  haste,  to  the  palace.  He  found  the  gate  locked 
but  it  was  presently,  by  order  of  the  inspector,  openea 
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lo  him,  as  well  as  to  all  the  other  servants  of  the  cubo. 
He  hastened  towards  his  master.  The  sight  of  ' the 
aorrible  spectacle  made  him  shudder,  though  the  billet 
must  have  prepared  him  for  the  event.  When  he  had 
recovered  his  oompoaure  a  little,  "  This  lady,"  said  he, 
"  has  rendered  a  great  service  to  the  state ;  but  for  her, 
the  whole  empire  would  have  been  in  flames."  Prince 
Yeyenohoo,  nephew  to  the  late  cubo,  was  now  elected 
to  the  cuboship,  in  1708.  He  died  in  1712,  and  his 
successor  in  1716. 

After  the  cube's  death,  in  1716,  the  three  chief  min- 
isters of  state  called  together,  in  the  palace,  several 
princes,  the  counciUors  of  state,  and  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  cubo,  and  proceeded  to  the' choice  of  a  new 
sovereign.  The  prince  of  Kidjo,  Yosimoone,  obtained 
every  vote.  He  earnestly  begged  to  be  excused  from 
accepting  the  empire,  distrusting  his  talents  to  govern 
it  well,  and  proposed  the  prince  of  Ovari,  who  was 
of  superior  rank. 

But  the  prince  of  Mito  arose,  took  him  by  the  hand, 
and  conducted  him  to  the  throne.  He  was ,  then  pro- 
claimed cubo,  installed,  and  the  name  of  the  year  duly 
changed.  This  modest  and  excellent  prince  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  prosperity  of  the  empire,  which, 
under  his  reign,  increased  day  by  day.  A  severe 
police  suppressed  banditti,  and  rendered  the  roads 
sntirely  secure.  His  renown  was  in  cvory  corner  of 
his  dominions,  and  the  Japanese  still  compare  him  to 
Gongin,  for  his  humanity  and  beneficence,  as  they 
compare  his  reign  to  that  of  the  Chinese  emperor 
Chun  —  a  sort  of  golden  age.  Yosimoone  resigned 
Ills  throne  to  his  son  Yeyesige^  in  1745,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Yeefaroo,  in  1760. 

In  the  next  reign,  —  that  of  YeyenaH,  the  eleventh 
cubo,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  1786,  —  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1788,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a 
destructive  fire  broke  out  in  the  city  of  Meaco,  which 
raged  till  the  8th.  A  servant  had  got  asleep  near 
a  brazier,  and  his  sleeve  taking  fire,  he  pulled  off  the 
garment,  and  threw  it  against  the  movable  partition, 
which,  being  covered  with  varnish,  was  instantly  in 
flames.  A  violent  wind  was  blowing  at  the  time,  so 
that,  in  less  than  an  hour,  the  fire  took,  from  the  flying 
matter,  in  more  than  sixty  places  in  tlic  city.  Soon, 
therefore,  the  whole  city  was  in  flames,  and  the  inhab- 
itants thought  only  of  saving  their  lives.  The  dairi 
was  forced  to  quit  his  palace,  and  fly,  and  the  streets 
were  so  blocked  up  with  people,  tliat  his  guard  was 
obliged  to  kill  more  than  a  thousand  persons  to  clear 
a  passage  I  Of  all  the  palaces,  and  public  and  private 
buildings,  only  a  part  of  the  wall  of  the  dairi's  palace 
was  left ;  every  thing  else  —  castles,  temples,  and 
magazines  —  were  consumed;  the  wind  continually 
changing,  so  as  to  sweep  all  away.  After  several 
flights,  not  deeming  himself  and  court  safe,  the  dairi 
at  last  took  refuge  on  a  high  hill,  three  miles  off.  The 
famine  and  misery  caused  by  this  wide-spread  disas- 
ter are  not  easily  imagined  or  described.  Of  this 
great  capital,  the  centre  of  commerce,  with  ite  four 
thousand  streets,  and  thousands  of  wealthy  merchants, 
and  its  splendid  court,  there  was  lefl  hut  a  few  houses 
outside  the  wall,  and  two  temples. 

At  Meaco  every  one  was  forbidden  to  build  or  work 
for  himself,  or  to  work  in  wood,  or  even  in  gilding,  dll 
the  Jain's  palace  was  completed.  His  holiness  him- 
self was  obliged  to  quit  bis  ox-cart,  and,  with  his  suite 
and  concubines,  to  save  himself  on  foot.  In  the 
midst  of  such  awful  misery,  the   history  gravely 


relates,  as  a  most  shocking  circumstance,  tliat,  in"  the 
general  consternation  caused  by  so  frightful  an  event, 
5ie  dairi  was  obliged  to  nourish  his  holy  carcass  on 
common  rice  for  two  days,  and  to  employ  for  that 
length  of  time  the  same  utensils!  —  whereas  the  regu- 
lation was,  that  the  dairi  should  have  his  rice  selected 
for  lum  by  the  proper  officer,  grain  by  grain,  and 
every  plate,  mat,  or  dish,  used  by  him  must  be  broken 
to  pieces  as  soon  as  it  passed  from  his  table,  and  even 
the  cooking  utensils  must  be  new  for  eveiy  meal, 
being  laid  aside  when  used  once. 

It  will  not  be  interesting  to  pursue  these  annals 
further,  except  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  intercourse  of 
Europeans  with  this  country,  so  long  secluded  from  the 
action  of  that  public  opinion  which  moulds  the  nations 
of  the  West  to  a  civilization  in  many  respects  identical. 
But  no  efforts,  of  late,  have  succeeded  in  enticing 
Japan  back  into  communion  with  the  great  family 
of  nations. 

In  1542,  several  Portuguese  were  wrecked  on  the 
coast  of  Japan.    Their  first  reception  was  favorable. 

In  1549,  Xavier  landed  at  Kagosima,  with  two  compan 
ions,  and  a  shipwrecked  Japanese,  whom  he  had  con- 
verted. The  prince  of  Satsuma  permitted  him  tc 
preach  and  teach  the  gospel  in  his  dominions,  expect* 
ing  that  this  course  would  increase  the  trade.  Xavier's 
journeys  and  disputations — not  to  speak  of  bis  pre- 
tended miracles  —  gained  him  many  converts.  He 
left  the  island  in  1551,  and  died  the  next  year. 

In  1559,  many  among  the  higher  circles  of  t!ie  court 
were  converted  by  another  able  Jesuit.  In  1570,  he 
had  founded  fifiy  churches,  and  baptized  thirty  thou- 
sand peraons  ;  and,  though  the  privileges  before  granted 
were  soon  withdrawn,  yet  the  cubo,  Nabonanga,  who 
began  to  reign  in  1570,  was  the  firm  friend  of  foreign 
intercourse.  One  of  the  Jesuits  at  Meaco,  in  157!}, 
Imd  baptized  seventy  thousand  in  two  years.  In  1583, 
three  young  Japanese  nobles  arrived  at  Lisbon,  on  a 
mission  to  the  pope,  from  the  princes  of  Omura, 
Bungo,  and  Arima.  Extravagant  attentions  were 
lavished  on  them  by  the  splendid  court  of  Philip  IL, 
who  now  held  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  these  were 
rcjiG^ved  in  Italy,  where  they  were  earned  to  the  feet 
of  the  pope,  and  did  him  homage.  They  returned  in 
1586. 

Taiko,  the  next  cubo,  was  at  first  friendly,  but,  from 
several  petty  causes,  at  last  determined  to  banish  the 
Catholic  missionaries.  This  was  ordered  June  25, 
1587.  The  crosses  they  had  erected  were  thrown 
down,  their  churches  razed.  The  missionaries,  how- 
ever, did  not  quit  the  country,  but  scattered  tiiem- 
selves.  Of  two  hundred  priests,  and  one  million  eight 
hundred  thousand  converts,  but  twenty-six  or  twenty- 
seven  were  put  to  death.  The  cubo  endeavored  to  rid 
himself  of  the  Christians  in  his  army,  by  a  war  with 
(jhina,  rather  than  by  domestic  persecution. 

In  1596,  a  Spanish .  galleon,  being  driven  near  the 
coast,  was  enticed  into  one  of  his  ports  by  the  prince 
of  Tosa,  and  embargoed.  In  order  to  intimidate  the 
prince,  he  was  shown  a  map  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
extensive  possessions  of  Spain  upon  it,  and  her  conse- 
quent power.  "  How  has  your  king  managed  to  pos- 
sess himself  thus  of  half  the  world  ?  "'  asked  the  prince. 
The  Spaniard  replied,  "  He  commences  by  sending 
priests,  who  win  over  the  people;  and,  when  this  is 
done,  his  troops  arc  despatched  to  join  the  native 
Christians,  and  the  conquest  is  easy  and  complete." 
Japanese  jealousy  was  now  fully  aroused.    "  What !  " 
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cned  Taiko,  when  this  answer  was  reported  to  him, 
— "what!  my  empire  is  filled  with  traitors !  These 

priests  that  I  have  nourished  are  serpents  ! "  And  he 
swore  tliat  not  one  should  be  ieft  alive.  New  edicts 
of  banishment  were  published,  and  tvventy-aix  priests 
were  martyrfd  in  one  day,  in  1597, 

At  this  time,  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan  was  so  far 
extended  that  a  great  number  of  Japanese  are  found 
at  Acapulco,  in  Mexico,  who  signed  a  vindication  of 
;he  priests,  which  was  published  there.  In  1625,  they 
had  a  government  agent  at  Macao,  In  1600,  the  first 
Dutch  ship  arrived  in  Japan  :  in  1604,  Gongin,  hear- 
ing that  the  Spanish  governor  of  the  Philippines  was 
conquering  the  Moluccas,  ordered  all  the  Spanish 
priests  to  depart.  The  same  Was  done  in  1606.  But 
these  edicts  were  not  enforced.  The  profits  of  the  trade 
were  one  hundred  per  cent.  ;  Manilla  had  its  share,  and 
Macao  annually  imported  two  or  three  thousand  chests 
of  silver,  and,  as  is  said,  some  hundreds  of  tons  of 
gold.  For  several  reasons,  the  flames  of  persecution 
again  raged,  till  1620,  when  they  abated,  but  were 
soon  renewed  ;  and  until  1(531,  the  boiling  crater  of 
Mount  Unga  was  a  common  instrument  of  death  for 
the  Christians,  tn  1624,  the  Spaniards  were  banished 
forever,  and  the  ports  of  Japan  closed,  except  Naga- 
saki for  the  Portuguese,  and  Firando  for  the  Dutch. 
Closer  restrictions  than  those  before  enforced  were 
laid  on  the  Coreaos  and  Chinese. 

In  1635,  the  Island  Desima,  six  hundred  feet  long 
oy  two  hundred  wide,  was  built  at  Nagasaki,  and  the 
Portuguese  confined  to  it,  amid  the  derision  of  their 
rivals,  the  short-sighted  Dutch,  who,  in  1600,  had  ob- 
tained loave  to  trade,  and,  in  1609,  to  erect  a  factory 
at  Firandii.  But  the  death-blow  of  Catholicism  in 
Japan  was  about  to  be  struck.  A  conspiracy  was  said 
to  exist  among  the  native  Christians  and  the  Portu- 
Ijuese  :  this  the  Dutch  affirmed  and  the  Jesuits  denied. 
Thirty-eight  thousand  Christians  flew  to  arms,  and 
fortified  themselves  at  Slmabara,  against  a  besieging 
army  of  eighty  thousand,  who,  however,  could  not 
reduce  the  fortress.  The  Dutcli  dirertor,  Kochebecker, 
was  summoned  to  help  the  government  :  he  did  so, 
and  tiie  walls  of  Slmabara  were  battered  down  by 
Dutch  cannon.  This  ahernative  the  director  deliber- 
ately preferred  to  an  interruption  of  the  Dutch  trade  ! 
Henceforth,  says  an  author,  the  residence  of  that  na- 
tion in  Japan  can  be  regarded  only  as  an  Aceldama  ; 
.ts  purchase,  a  river  of  innocent  blood. 

Four  citizens  of  Macao,  who  had  come  to  Japan  to 
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attempt  to  soften  the  rigor  of  the  government,  were 
put  to  death,  and  their  ship  burnt.    On  their  tomb 

was  inscribed  —  "  So  long  as  the  sun  shall  warm  the 
earth,  let  no  Christian  be  so  bold  as  to  come  to  Japan ; 
and  let  all  know  that  the  king  of  Spain  liimself,  or 
the  Christians'  God,  or  the  great  Saca,  if  he  violate 
this  command,  shall  pay  for  it  wltli  his  head." 

For  some  violence  done  to  a  Japanese  vessel,  in 
1631,  (he  mho  seized  nine  of  the  Dutch  company's 
ships,  and  sto[)ped  the  trade  for  three  years.  Oni\ 
two  years  an.er  the  butchery  at  Simabara,  namely,  in 
1640,  the  Dutch  were  confined  to  the  prison-like  island 
of  Desima,  just  vacated  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. The  Dutch  were  now  left  in  sole  possession 
of  the  European  trade  and  intercourse  with  Japan, 
and  their  monopoly  has  never  been  disturbed.  Their 
subsequent  political  intercourse  has  been  limited  to  an 
occasional  mission  from  Batavia,  and  to  the  visits  of  the 
Dutch  chief  of  the  factory  to  Jeddo,  formerly  made 
annuallv,  but  now  occurring  but  once  in  four  years. 
Tile  Chinese  and  Coreans  are  allowed  to  trade,  under 
great  restrictions,  at  Nagasaki,  Btit  every  effort  of 
the  English  or  other  Europeans,  and  of  the  Americans, 
to  establish  a  commercial  or  political  intercourse  with 
Japan,  on  whatever  grounds,  has  signally  failed. 

In  1836,  an  American  gentleman  found  at  Macao  — 
where  they  had  arrived  by  way  of  England  —  three 
survivors  of  a  crew  of  Japanese,  who  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  coast  of  the  United  States,  in  Oregon.  They 
had  been  tossed,  for  fourteen  months,  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  living  on  rain-water  and  the  rice  with  which 
their  junk  was  laden.  A  party  of  four  other  ship- 
wrecked Japanese  were  added  to  these,  and,  in  1837, 
the  seven  were  put  on  board  the  unarmed  American 
brig  Morrison,  in  company  with  missionaries  Parker 
and  GutzlatF,  to  be  returned  to  their  native  land.  The 
plan  of  the  benevolent  projector  of  the  voyage  also 
included  an  attempt  to  open  an  American  trade  with 
Japan,  The  brig  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Jeddo.  Here,  without  being  boarded 
by  any  officer,  and  without  being  allowed  any  com- 
munication with  the  shore,  she  was  fired  upon  from  a 
battery,  erected  over  night,  and  obliged'  to  depart. 
Similar  occurrences  happened  at  Kagosima,  where 
she  made  a  second  attempt.  At  firs*,  the  snipwrecked 
Japanese  went  ashore,  and  excited  the  sympathy  of 
their  countrymen,  and  it  was  repeatedly  promised  by 
the  head  man  of  the  village  tliat  an  officer  of  the  gov- 
ernment  would  v^it  the  brig.    But,  while  waiting  fc 
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fnis  promised  intercourse,  a  battery  on  shore  was  un- 
masked, and  the  vessel  placed  in  imminent  danger  by 
its  shot.  The  Morrison  was  therefore  ohiiged  to  leave 
without  restoring  the  Japanese  to  their  country,  and 
without  getting  an  opportunity  even  to  send  a  commu- 
nication to  the  government. 

In  1852,  the  United  States  government  sent  an 
expedition  of  seven  yliipw  under  Connnodore  Perry, 
to  establish  commercial  relations  with  Japan.  These 
arrived  in  the  Japanese  waters,  in  July,  1853,  and 
soon  effected  a  communication  with  agents  of  the 
government,  which  resulted  in  opening  two  ports 
to  American  ships.  Similar  arrangements  have 
been  since  made  with  Japan  by  European  govern- 
m.ents.  These  measures  are  likely  eventually  to 
make  us  better  acquainted  with  tlus  populous  and 
remote  empire. 

Of  the  few  cities  of  Japan  known  to  Europe,  Jeddo, 
Meaco,  and  Nagasaki  claim  a  passing  notice.  Jeddo, 
on  a  shallow  bay  of  Niphon,  is  the  civil  capital.  It  is 
said  to  be  sixty  miles  in  circumference.  The  houses 
are  but  two  stories  high,  with  shops  in  front :  the  upper 
story  serves  as  a  store-room  and  wardrobe.  The  par- 
titions are  of  richly  painted  and  varnisiied  paper.  All 
the  feudatory  princes  must  reside  at  Jeddo  for  half  the 
year,  to  bo  near  the  government,  and  to  remain  as 
hostages  for  the  good  behavior  of  their  provinces.  In 
this  city  of  palaces,  the  imperial  palace  of  the  cubo  is 
preeminent  for  its  size  and  magnificence.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  stone  walls  and  ditches,  fifteen  miles  in 
sircuit.  The  chief  furniture  consists  of  splendid  mats, 
in  great  variety ;  the  roofs  are  adorned  with  gilt  drjsgons ; 
the  columns  and  ceilings  exhibit  an  elegant  display 
of  cedar,  camphor-wood,  and  other  valuable  kinds  of 
timber.  The  Hall  of  the  Thousand  Mats  is  six  hundred 
feet  long  by  three  hundred  wide.  Meaco,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  south-west  of  Jeddo,  is  the  spiritual 
capital,  the  residence  of  the  dairi.  Here,  in  compar- 
ative poverty,  he  aims  to  keep  up  a  state  corresponding 
•■atber  to  his  former  power  than  to  his  present  reve- 
nues. Here  are  the  chief  manufactures,  the  imperial 
mint,  the  eminent  literati  of  the  empire,  and  the  place 
of  publication  for  most  books.  The  population  is  per- 
haps half  a  million.  Temples  and  palaces  with  py- 
ramidal roofs,  colossal  idols,  and  the  pageantries  of  reli- 
gious worship  are  the  chief  sights  of  Meaco.  Nagasaki 
Is  a  commercial  place,  of  some  thirty  thousand  inhab- 
itants, and  the  only  point  of  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

The  Japanese  government  is  one  of  great  severity  : 
ts  laws  are  "  written  in  blood  ; "  but  its  administrative 
details  are  little  known.  Its  revenue  is  stated  to  be  one 
hundred  millions  of  doUars,  besides  what  is  paid  in  kind, 
and  the  private  estates  of  the  cubo.  Something  of  the 
cruel  energy  of  civil  proceedings  in  this  country  may 
be  learned  from  the  anecdotes  we  have  given  in  the 
preceding  pages.  The  commerce  of  Japan  is  mostly 
internal,  and  this  is  incredibly  active  and  valuable. 
The  kohan^  worth  about  five  dollars,  is  the  measure 
of  value  ;  the  ta'el,  is  a  money  of  account,  worth  about 
eighty-nine  cenis.  The  ganting  equals  three  pounds 
and  nine-tenths;  thirty-three  and  one  third  of  them 
make  a  lag  of  rice,  weighing  eighty-two  or  eighty- 
three  cat.tis  ;  and  three  bags  make  a  koban. 

The  excellent  roads  are  perpetually  crowded,  like 
the  streets  of  a  populous  city  ;  and  the  constant  trav- 
elling of  the  grandees  to  and  from  the  capital,  some- 
limes  with  a  suite  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  persons, 
with  the  innumerable  pilgrimages  deemed  so  essential 


to  Japanese  salvation,  tend  to  give  incalculable  activity 

to  domestic  exchanges. 

The  language  of  Japan  is  unique  and  original  in  its 
vocabulary,  syntax,  and  conjugations.  The  Chineso 
language  is  used  in  the  theology  of  the  bonzes,  and  is 
to  them  what  Latin  is  to  us.  Of  Japanese  science  we 
know  little ;  but  the  intense  eurinsilv  this  intelligent 
people  manifest  with  regard  to  European  science,  and 
their  practical  character,  indicates  that  they  would  be 
apt  pupils. 

A  curious  custom  is  in  fashion  with  ladles  who  are 
taking  a  promenade.  An  attendant  bears  a  kind  of 
half-shut  umbrella  hanging  lo  the  end  of  a  long  pole. 
With  this  cap-like  contrivance  he  covera  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  lady,  and  thus  protects  her  from  the 
sun  and  from  vulgar  eyes.  The  only  vehicles  used 
are  palanquins  and  ox-carts.  No  animal  labor 
lightens  the  toil  of  the  farmer,  and  few  animals,  ex- 
cept dogs,  are  kept  by  the  people.  Animal  food  is  very 
little  used,  except  fish,  the  principal  article  of  human 
subsistence  being  rice-cakes.  Evei-y  particle  of  culti- 
vable ground  is  well  tilled,  and  tea-plants  form  the 
hedges  in  the  south.    Tea  and  rice-beer  are  the  gen 


The  industry  of,  the  Japanese  is  very  great,  so  that 
they  are  one  of  the  richest  nations  of  Asia.  In  one 
branch  of  manufacture — japanning — they  excel  a]l  the 
world.  The  chief  ingredient  of  this  varnish  is  a  gum 
from  the  bark  of  the  rhus  vemiic.  Their  domestic 
architecture  is  slight,  the  walls  of  their  houses  being 
of  clay,  and  the  partitions  of  paper,  generally  richly 
gilt,  painted,  and  varnished.  The  palaces  are  sm-- 
rouiidcd  by  extensive  gardens. 

In  dress,  this  sensible  people  aflect  utility  merely, 
and  a  manly  plainness.  Their  costume  consists  of  a 
large,  \oo;-'k  robe,  opening  down  the  front,  of  silk  or 
cotton,  varying  i"  fineness  according  to  the  rank  or 
purse  of  the  wearer.  They  have  straw  shoes,  sliave 
the  head,  except  a  tuft  on  the  crown',  and  usually  leave 
it  bare,  except  on  journeys,  when  it  is  covered  with 
an  enormous  cap  of  plaited  grass  or  oiled  paper.  The 
manners  of  the  people  are  characterized  by  punctiliou,s 
politeness,  as  before  remarked. 
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There  arc  three  forms  of  religion  prevalent  in 
'apEin  —  the  Sinto  religion,  that  of  Bnddha,  and  the 
doctrine  of  Confucius.  Sintoism,  while  acknowledg- 
ing a  Supreme  Being,  is  founded  ou  tlie  ^\'orshi[),  in 
connection  with  him,  of  genii,  saints,  or  subordinate 
gods,  from  whom  the  dairi  is  supposed  to  be  descended. 
The  genii,  or  kami,  are  the  souls  of  the  virtuous  who 
nave  ascended  to  heaven  ;  in  their  honor  are  erected 
tomplps,  in  which  nro  plnr^pd  Ihe  aymbola  of  llifi  deity, 
consisting  of  strips  of  paper  attached  to  a  piece  ot" 
wood ,  these  symbols  are  also  kept  in  the  houses,  and 
before  these  are  offered  the  daily  prayers  to  the  kamis. 
The  domestic  chapels  are  also  adorned  with  flowers 
and  green  branches  ;  and  two  lamps,  a  cup  of  tea  and 
another  of  wine,  are  [ilaced  before  them.  Some 
animals  are  also  venerated  as  sacred  to  the  kamis. 
Festivals  and  pilgrimages  form  the  chief  part  of  the 
cheerful  rites.  The  sacrifices,  offered  at  certain  sea- 
sons, consist  of  rice-cakes,  eggs,  &c.  The  centre  of 
pilgrimages  is  the  temple  at  Isje,  where  is  seen  no 
image,  but  simply  a  loolting -glass.  Buddhism  was 
introduced  into  Japan  from  Corea,  and  in  many  cases 


is  so  far  nungled  with  the  religion  of  Sinto,  that  the 
eame  temples  serve  for  both,  and  accommodate  the 


images  of  the  kamis,  together  with  those  of  the 
Buddhist  gods.  The  priests  of  Buddha  in  Japan 
are  called  bonzes  ;  they  are  numerous,  comprising 
bolh  males  and  females.  They  are  under  a  vow  of 
celibacy,  and  there  are  here,  as  in  other  Buddhist 
countries,  large  convents  for  both  sexes.  The  doctrine 
of  Confucius  has  also  been  brought  nt"  the  cnnnt,ry  and 
has  many  followers.  Beside  these  there  are  philoso^ 
pbers,  who  reject  the  absurdities  of  the  popular  creed, 
and  seem  to  pos.sess  a  refined  system  of  metanhysics. 
containing  exalted  notions  of  the  Deity  and  of  ethics. 

There  is  much  that  is  masculine  and  original  iii 
the  Japanese  character,  of  which  pride  and  cruelty  in 
punishments  —  relics  of  barbarism — seem  to  be  the 
worst  features.  Though,  when  loaded  with  injuries,  the 
Japanese  utters  no  reproachful  or  vehement  expression 
in  return,  yel  his  pride  is  deep,  rancorous,  and  invinci- 
ble ;  and  the  })oniard,  inseparable  from  his  person,  is  the 
instrument  of  vengeance,  when  the  ofTeiider  least  ex- 
pects it ;  or  is  sheathed  in  his  own  bosom,  in  case  ven- 
geance is  beyond  his  reach.  This  pride  runw  through 
all  classes,  but  rises  to  the  highest  pilch  among  the 
great,  leading  them  to  display  an  extravagant  pomp  in 
their  retinue  and  establishnient,  and  to  despise .  every 
thing  in  the  nature  of  industry  and  mercantile  employ- 
ment. Forced  often  to  bend  beneath  a  stern,  uncom- 
promising, and  powerful  government,  they  are  impelled 
to  suicide  —  the  refuge  of  fallen  and  vanquished  pride 
Self-murder  here,  like  duelling  among  the  Western 
nations,  seems  to  be  the  point  of  honor  among  the  great. 

The  national  character  is  indeed  strongly  contrasted 
with  that  which  generally  prevails  in  Asia.  Instead  of 
a  tame,  quiet,  orderly,  servile  disposition,  making  them 
the  prejjared  and  ready  subjects  of  despotism,  the 
people  have  a  character  marked  by  energy, -iiidepend 
ence,  and  a  lofty  sense  of  honor,  Although  said  to 
make  good  suiyects,  even  to  the  severe  government 
under  which  they  live,  they  yet  retain  an  impatience 
of  control,  and  a  force  of  public  0|iinion,  which  ren- 
der it  impossihie  for  any  ruler  wantonly  to  tyrannize 
over  them.  Instead  of  that  mean,  artful,  and  truckling 
disposition,  so  general  among  Asiatics,  their  manners 
are  distinguished  by  a  manly  frankness,  and  all  their 
proceedings  by  honor  and  good  faith.  The  prominent 
feature  of  their  character,  indeed,  is  good  sense.  They 
are  habitually  kind  and  good  humored,  and  carry  their 
ideas  of  the  ties  of  friendship  to  what  the  trading  na- 
tions of  the  West  would  deem  a  romantic  extreme 
To  serve  and  defend  a  friend  in  every  peril,  and  to 
meet  torture  and  death  rather  than  betray  him,  is  con- 
sidered a  duty  from  which  nothing  can  dispense. 
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CHAPTER  CCXL. 


Gentiral  Description  —  Historical  ISketch. 

Corea  is  a  large  peninsula  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
A.sia,  surrounded  on  the  east  by  the  Sea  of  Japan,  on 
the  south  by  the  Straits  of  Corea, —  which  divide  it 
from  the  Japanese  island  Kiou-Siou, — and  on  the  west 
by  the  Hoang-Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,,  which  separates  it 
from  China  Proper.  It  extends  from  south  to  north, 
from  34°  to  40°  north  lathude,  or  about  four  hundred 
and  twenty  miles;  but  the  countries  north  of  the  penin- 
sula, £is  far  as  43°,  are  also  subject  to  the  sovereign 


of  Corea  —  so  that  the  whole  country  from  south  to 
north  may  be  seven  hundred  and  sixty  miles.  Its 
width,  lying  between  124°  and  134°  east  longitude, 
varies  from  one  hundred  to  two  liundred  miles.  Its 
area  may  be  about  ninety  tlnjusand  square  mi!es,  or 
somewhat  more  than  the  Island  of  Great  Britain.  The 
seas  around  Corea  are  dotted  whh  islands,  with 
rocky  shores ;  some  of  them  are  inhabited. 

Corea  is  a  very  cold  country  for  its  latitude, 
four  months,  the  northern  rivers  are  covered  with  ice, 
and  barley  alone  is  cultivated  along  their  banks.  Even 
the  river  near  King-ki-tao  freezes  so  hard  tlwit  car- 
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riages  pass  over  the  ice.  In  summer,  the  heat  appears 
not  to  bo  great.  On  the  eastern  coasts,  fogs  are  fre- 
i[ueiit ;  La  Perouse  compared  them  in  density  with 
those  along  the  coasts  of  Lahrador. 

Uice  is  extensively  cultivated  on  the  peninsula,  as 
well  as  cotton  and  s^ilk,  which  are  employed  in  the 
fabrics  of  the  country,  and  exporteii  in  the  man- 
jfactured  state.  Hemp  is  also  cultivated,  and,  in 
the  northern  district,  ginseng  is  gathered.  Tobacco  is 
raised  all  over  the  country. 

Horses  and  cattle  are  plentiful  on  the  mountain 
pastures.  The  former,  which  are  small,  are  exported 
to  China.  In  the  northern  districts,  the  sable  and 
other  animals  furnish  furs.  The  royal  tiger,  which  is 
a  native  of  the  country,  is  covered  with  a  longer  and 
closer  hair  than  in  Bengal.  On  the  eastern  coast, 
whales  are  numerous.  It  seems  that  Corea  is  rich  in 
minerals ;  gold,  silver,  iron,  salt,  and  coals  are  noticed 
in  the  Chinese  geographies. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  of  the  Mongol  race,  re- 
semble the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ;  but  they  are  taller 
and  stouter.  Among  them  are  some  whose  appear- 
ance seems  to  indicate  a  different  origin.  They  speak 
a  language  ditferent  from  the  Chinese  and  Manchoo, 
though  it  contains  many  Chinese  words.  They  have 
also,  a  dijlerent  mode  of  writing  ;  though  the  Chi- 
nese characters  an;  in  general  use  among  the  upper 
classes.  In  manner  and  civilization,  they  much  re- 
seTible  the  Chinese,  and  are  likewise  Buddhists.  Edu- 
cation is  highly  valued,  especially  among  the  upper 
classes.  They  seem  to  have  a  rich  literature  of  their 
own ;  but  their  language  is  very  imperfectly  known 
m  Europe.  The  valleys  appear  to  be  well  peopled  ; 
we  are,  however,  so  little  acquainted  with  the  interior, 
that  hithecto  no  one  has  ventured  to  give  an  estimate 
of  the  population. 

King-ki-tao,  the  capital,  which  is  a  few  miles  north 
jf  a  considerable  river,  Han-Kiang,,  appears  to  be  a 
large  place,  and  is  said  to  possess  a  respectable 
library,  of  which  one  of  the  brothers  of  the  king  Is 
chief  librarian.  The  mouth  of  the  River  Tsing-Kiang, 
—  between  34"  and  35°,  —  on  the  western  coast,  is  said 
to  have  a  very  spacious  harbor. 

Fushan,  or  Chosan,  is  a  bay  on  the  south-eastern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula,  opposite  the  Japanese 
island  of  Tsu-sima,  at  the  Innermost  recess  of  which 
the  town  of  King-tsheou  is  built,  which  carries  on  an 
active  trade  with  Jap;in,  and  is  the  only  place  to  which 
the  Japanese  are  permitted  to  corne. 

In  industry,  the  ('oreans  do  not  appear  to  be  much 
inferior  to  the  Chinese  and  Japanese.  They  mainly 
excel  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  and  cotton 
paper  ;  both  of  which  are  brought,  in  great  quantities, 
to  Pekin.  Other  manufactured  articles,  which  are 
exported,  are  silk  goods,  plain  and  embroidered,  and 
mats.  They  have  attained  considerable  skill  in  work- 
ing iron,  as  swords  are  sent,  with  other  articles,  to  the 
emperor  of  China  as  tribute. 

No  country  is  less  accessible  to  Europeans  than 
Corea.  They  are  not  permitted  to  remain,  even  a 
few  days,  on  any  part  of  the  coast.  It  is  not  well 
known  what  is  the  reason  of  this  policy  ;  but  it  seems 
that  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  neighboring  Chinese 
and  Japanese  holds  the  king  in  great  subjection.  The 
commerce  of  the  country  is  accordingly  limited  to 
China  and  Japan  ;  and  even  with  these  countries  it  is 
restricted  in  a  very  strange  way.  No  maritime  hiler- 
1  ourse  's  allowed  between  China  and  Corea,  but  all 


commerce  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  narrow  road 
which  leads  along  the  sea  to  the  town  of  Fang-hoan,  in 
Leab-tong  But  as  this  road  traverses  the  wide  distric 
which,  by  order  of  the  Chinese  emperor  must  remain 
uninhabited,  and  has  hence  become  the  haunt  of 
numberless  ferocious  animals  —  the  passage  is  much 
dreaded  by  travellers.  Commerce,  therefore,  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on  in  winter,  when  the  shallow  Hoang- 
Hai  is  covered  with  ice  along  its  shores,  which  are 
more  favorable  to  the  trans|)ort  of  goods  than  the  bad 
mountain  roads.  Beside  tlie  above-mentioned  manu- 
factured goods,  gold,  silver,  iron,  rice,  fruits,  oil,  and 
some  other  articles  are  brought  by  this  road,  to  Pekin. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  Coreans  take  in  return  to 
their  country.  The  commereial  intercourse  between 
Corea  and  Japan  Is  limited  to  that  between  the  Island 
of  Tsu-sima  and  the  Bay  of  Chosan,  and  is  carried  on 
by  Japanese  merchants,  who  have  their  warehouses  at 
each  place.  They  import  aapan-wood,  pepper,  alum, 
and  the  skins  of  deer,  buffaloes,  and  goats,  with  the 
manufactured  articles  of  Japan,  and  those  brought  by 
the  Dutch  from  Europe  :  they  take,  in  return,  the 
manufactures  of  Corea,  and  a  few  other  articles, 
especially  ginseng. 

The  earliest  people  of  Corea  were  the  Sianpi, 
a  race  some  of  whose  branches  were  very  powerful 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  B.  C.  Four  i 
centuries  after,  one  of  their  cliiefs  united  the  tribes, 
polished  them,  and  became  master  of  an  empire  four- 
teen hundred  leagues  in  extent.  In  A.  D.  200  to  400 
the  race  had  founded  four  petty  kingdoms  in  Northern 
China.  But  all  the  western  Sianpi  became  lost  through 
the  preponderance  of  the  Turkisli  race. 

The  Sianpi  of  Corea  lived  in  North  Corea,  1100 
B.  C.  ;  and  became  amalgamated  with  another  popu- 
lation, in  the  south  part  of  the  peninsula,  who  were 
probably  of  Japanese  origin,  as  they  resembled  thai 
people  in  mode  of  life,  manners,  and  dress. 

The  Chinese  historians  relate  that  Kitsu,  a  relative 
of  the  last  emperor  of  the  Chang  dynasty,  had  been 
shut  up  In  prison  by  that  prince,  whose  conduct  he  did 
not  approve.    Wouwang,  who  had  usurped  the  throne 
of  Chang,  and  who  knew  the  merit  of  Kitsu,  wished  j 
to  make  liim  his  prime  minister.    But  Kitsu  answered 
him  courageously,  that  having  up  to  this  time  serveo  | 
the  dynasty  of  Chang,  from  whom  his  family  had  j 
received  all  its  lustre,  he  could  never  pass  into  the  ! 
service  of  him  who  had  destroyed  it,  notwithstanding  : 
his  great  qualities.     Wouwang,  far  from  disapproving  i 
these  generous   sen':Imcnts,   thought  himself  much 
obliged,  and  made  ICitsu  king  of  North-western  Corea 
in  1122  B.  C. 

Kitsu  went  over  to  this  countiy,  gave  laws  to  hifj 
new  subjects,  and  civilized  them.  The  names  and 
deeds  of  his  successors  are  unknown  :  they  reigned 
till  the  petty  kings  of  Yan  subjugated  them. '  On  the 
destruction  of  the  Tsin  dynasty,  many  Chinese  emi- 
grated to  Curea  ;  the  emperor  subjugated  the  northern 
half  in  A.  D.  110,  and  again  in  (!68.  Several  pcUy 
kingdoms  exisl:cd  in  Corea,  sometimes  Independent, 
sometimes  subject  to  Japan  or  to  China.  One  of  these 
lasted  till  934.  As  the  Coreans  were  civilized  by  the  j 
Chinese,  they  adopted  the  Chinese  character  ;  and  h 
was  not  till  A.  D.  374,  that  a  syllabary  was  invented 
for  the  sounds  of  the  Corean  language.  The  Buddhist 
religion  was  introduced  in  most  of  the  kingdoms,  from 
372  to  884  ;  in  one,  not  till  A.  D.  528. 

Without  going  into  further  details,  we  may  remark 
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thai  Corea  has  been  subdued  by  the  Japanese,  Man- 
choos,  and  the  Chinese,  in  succession  ;  the  last  alone 
have  maintained  their  ascendency.  Tlie  kings  of 
Corea,  Hke  the  other  vassals  of  the  empire,  send  to 
Pekin  an  annual  tribute  and  ambassadors,  who  are 
not  received  with  much  distinclion.  Il  is  siiid  tribute 
is  also  paid  to  Japan  ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  probably  for  the 
southern  provinces  only. 

The  Corean  king  appears  to  be  absolute  in  his  own 
country.    He  has  a  splendid  court,  and  a  numerous 


seraglio.  Beside  large  revenues,  and  three  nf>onths' 
labor,  annually,  from  his  subjects,  he  has  a  tenth  of 
all  produce,  taken  in  kind.  The  nobles,  in  theii 
feudal  districts,  exercise  a  very  oppressive  power. 
The  numerous  soldiery  are  armed  with  muskets 
bows,  and  whips.  The  ships  of  war  are  better  than 
those  of  the  Chinese  ;  thoy  have  cannon  and  6re- 
pots.  It  is  said  the  army  amounts  to  half  a  million 
of  men,  and  the  navy  to  over  two  hundred  vessels 
of  war. 
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CHAPTEK  CCXLI. 

A.  D.  683  to  1708. 

Origin  of  the  Afghans  —  The  Per- 
sian and  Hindoo  Dominion. 

Afghanistan,  or  the  country  of  the  Af- 
ghans, a  part  of  the  ancient  Aria  or  Ariana, 
IS  bounded  north  by  the  Hindoo  Koosh  Moun- 
tains and  independent  Tartary,  east  by  Hin- 
dostan,  south  by  Beloochistan,  and  west  by 
Persia.  It  is  a  mountainous  country,  inter- 
sected by  valleys  and  wide  plains.  Many 
parts  are  covered  with  thick  forests  of  pine 
and  wild  olive-trees.  Others  are  bare  and 
sterile,  or  merely  afford  a  scanty  pasture  to 
the  Hocks  which  are  reared  on  them.  The 
great  chain  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  forms  the 
characteristic  feature  of  this  counliy.  It  rises 
from  the  lower  regions  in  four  distinct  ranges. 
The  lowest  is  clothed  with  forests  of  oak, 
pine,  wild  olive,  and  a  variety  of  other  trees, 
including  almost  every  species  of  fruit,  and 
many  of  the  most  valuable  herbs  and 
flowers  in  the  richest  profusion.  The 
sides  are  furrowed  with  multitudes  of  glens 
and  valleys,  each  watered  by  its  own  little 
stream.  The  lower  parts  of  this  ridge  are 
carefully  cultivated.  The  second  range  is 
stilt  more  densely  wooded,  except  toward 
the  top.  The  third  is  comparatively  naked. 
The  fourth  constitutes  a  range  of  the  slu- 
oendous  Himmaleh  system,  and  soars  aloft 
in  bold  masses  or  spire-like  peaks,  crowned 
with  perpetual  snow.  Such  is  the  clear- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  that  the  ridges  and 
hollows  of  those  mountains  may  be  dis- 
cerned at  the  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  miles.  The  extent  of  Afghanistan  is 
three  hundred  thousand  square  miles  ;  the  population 
six  millions.  The  political  divisions  of  Afghanistan 
are  uncertain  £md  variable.  Afghanistan  proper  is 
said  to  be  divided  into  seven  provinces.  Seistan, 
or  Segistan,  is  an  extensive  territory,  but  is  mostly  a 
desert,  and  the  towns  are  small.  The  provinces  are 
■  governed  by  khans,  or  chiefs.  The  king  of  Afgha- 
nistan has  but  a  limited  authority. 

The  Afghans  are  a  very  ancient  and  peculiar  peo- 
ple. Their  origin  is  obscure,  though  they  believe 
themselves  descended  from  the  ancient  Hebrews.  In 
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a  Persian  history,  they  are  said  to  owe  their  name  to 
Afghan,  the  son  of  Eremia,  the  son  of  Saul,  king  of 
Israel,  whose  posterity,  being  carried  away..at  the  time 
of  the  captivity,  was  settled  by  the  conqueror  in  the 
Mountains  of  Ghori,  Cabul,  Candahar,  and  Ghizni. 
There  is  no  sufficient  proof,  however,  of  the  truth  of 
this  genealogy.  The  Greek  writers  gave  to  this  coun 
try  the  names  Paropamisus,  Aria,  Araclwsia,  and 
Drangiana.  Of  the  early  inhabitants  they  knew  very 
little,  and  of  their  history  nothing.  It  is  probable  thai 
Alexander  passed  through  the  northern  part  of  tbo 
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Afghan  territory  on  his  march  to  India,  but  we  possess 
no  very  certain  accounts  in  relation  to  this  matter, 
Previous  to  this  time,  the  country  belonged  to  Persia, 
and  afterwards  to  the  Grtsco- Bactrim  Kingdom,  and 
still  later  to  Parthia. 

The  name  of  Afghan  is  not  recognized  by  the  na- 
tives of  this  country,  but  is  applied  to  them  by  their 
Persian  neighbors.  Tiieir  proper  name  is  Pooshtana, 
in  the  plural  Pushtanneli.  By  the  Hindoos  they  are 
denominated  Paitans,  Patans,  or  Pagans.  They  are 
perhaps  of  Arabian  parentage,  and,  like  those  people^ 
are  divided  into  tribes.  Those  of  Soor  and  Lodi,  from 
both  of  whom  kings  haye  issued,  are  mentioned  in  the 
Eastern  histories  as  owing  their  extraction  to  the  union 
of  an  Arab  chief  with  the  daughter  of  an  Afghan 
leader,  A.  D.  682.  Ferishta,  the  Persian  historian, 
mentions  the  Afghans  as  having  withstood  the  progress 
of  the  Saracens  in  the  early  ages  of  Mahometan  con- 
quest. In  the  ninth  century,  they  were  subject  to  the 
Pei'sian  rulers  of  the  house  of  Saman  ;  and  though 
Sultan  Mahmood  of  (ihizni  sprang  from  anotlier  race, 
his  power,  and  the  mighty  empire  of  which  his  capital 
was  the  centre,  were  undoubtedly  maintained  in  a 
great  measure  by  tlie  hardy  troops  of  the  Afghan 
Mountains. 

The  dynasty  of  Mahmood  was  crushed  by  the  vic- 
torious invasions  of  the  Mongols,  under  Hingis  Khan 
and  Timour,  and  this  countiy  was  comprehended,  with 
Hindostan,  in  what  was  called  the  Mogul  empire. 
The  city  of  Cabul,  in  Afghanistan,  ;became  a  Mogul 
capital,  and  was  a  favorite  residence  of  Bafaer,  one 
of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  that  race.  When  the 
Mogul  empire  fell  to  pieces,  the  hardy  Afghan  moun- 
taineers were  not  slow  in  reasserting  their  independ- 
ence. But  ahhough  the  Afghan  tribes  have  given 
birth  to  the  founders  of  many  powerful  dynasties,  the 
individual  sovereigns  have  seldom  been  contented  to 
fix  tlieir  residence  in  their  mitive  land.  Thus  t!\e 
Ghonees,  the  Ghiljees,  and  Lodees,  as  they  rose  into 
power,  turned  their  arms  to  the  eastward,  and  erected 
their  thrones  in  the  capital  of  Hindostan.  Accord- 
ingly, Afghanistan  has  seldom  been  more  than  a  prov- 
ince or  appendage  to  some  neighboring  empire,  and 
though  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  and 
the  brave  and  independent  spirit  of  the  people,  have 
often  opposed  formidable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
most  powerful  invaders,  yet  there  has  not  been  a  con- 
queror of  Central  Asia,  by  whom  the  country  has  not 
been  overrun  and  reduced  at  least  to  a  nominal  and 
temporary  obedience. 

Afghanistan  was  long  divided  between  the  monarchs 
of  Persia  and  Hindostan  ;  but  the  inhabitants  were 
always  turbulent  and  dangerous  subjects.  The  tribes 
of  (Thlljee  and  Abdallce  became  subjects  of  Persia  in 
the  time  of  Abbas  Ihc  (ireat,  in  tlio  early  ]):n-t  of  ihe 
seventeenth  century.  The  tranquillity  esiahlished  by 
the  liberal  policy  of  Abbas  was  of  short  duration,  and 
his  successors  were  involved  in  constant  disj)utes  and 
wars  with  the  sovereigns  of  Hindostan  respecting  the 
Afghans.  These  people  were  generally  able  to  main- 
tain a  considerable  degree  of  independence  by  balan- 
cing between  these  two  powei-fu!  states.  At  last,  pro- 
voked by  the  tyranny  of  the  Pe.sian  viceroy  Georgeen 
Khan,  they  broke  out  into  ope»-  rebellion,  and,  under 
the  guidance  of  a  brave  and  artful  chief,  named  Meer 
Vaiz.  they  put  the  hated  viceroy  to  death,  and  gained 
po^esaion  of  the  fortress  of  Candahar,  before  any  sus- 
picion of  insurrection  had  gone  abroad. 


CHAPTER  CCXLII. 

A.  S.  1708  to  1842. 

Afg-hart  Independence  —  The  BriUsh  Invasion. 

The  independence  of  the  Afghans  being  thus  once 
more  asserted,  Meer  Vaiz  proceeded  to  strengthen  hnn 

self  by  every  means,  while  the  feeble  and  imbecile  Per- 
sian court  attempted  to  restore  their  authority  by  nego- 
tiation. But  the  insurgents  were  emboldened  by  a  series 
of  military  successes,  and  Meer  Vaiz,  having  made 
himself  master  of  his  native  province  of  Candahar 
assumed  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  A.  D.  1708.  He 
cherished  hopes  of  attaining  to  still  greater  power,  but 
he  died  before  his  plans  could  be  carried  into  exf  ^u- 
tion.  He  left  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom  was  but 
eighteen  years  of  age.  In  consequence  of  their  youih, 
the  government  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  uncle, 
Meer  Abdollah.  He  was  a  man  of  timid  and  irreso- 
lute character;  but  Mahmood^  the  elder  son  of  Meer 
Vaiz,  possessed  that  fierce  spirit  which  is  suitable  to  a 
leader  of  barbarians. 

Mahmood  soon  discovered  that  a  general  feeling  of 
disaffection  toward  his  uncle  prevailed' throughout  the 
country,  and  he  could  not  help  regarding  him  as  the 
usurper  of  his  birthright.  Trusting  to  this  feeling  for 
his  justification,  he  collected  a  band  of  his  adherents, 
seized  the  palace,  entered  the  chamber  of  Meer  Ab- 
dollah, and  with  liis  own  hand  put  him  to  death.  His 
friends  immediately  hailed  him  as  king.  The  royal 
music  sounded,*  and  the  assembled  chiefs,  after 
deliberating  on  the  conduct  of  the  deceased,  acknowl- 
edged the  justice  of  his  fate,  and  proclaimed  Mahmood 
sovereign  of  Candahar, 

The  troubles  which  afflicted  Persia  gave  Mahmood 
ample  leisure,  not  only  to  secure  himself  in  power,  but 
to  mature  the  plans  of  nis  father ;  and  accordingly  he 
determined  to  invade  Persia.  In  the  history  of  tliat 
country,  we  have  given  an  account  of  the  success  of  the 
invasion,,  and  of  the  subsequent  death  of  Mahmood. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin  Askruff,  the  son  of 
Meer  Abdollah.  Under  him,  the  Afghans  were  expelled 
from  Persia  by  Nadir  Shah,  as  we  have  already  related. 
When  that  monarch  was  assassinated,  in  1747,  an  op- 
portunity was  oficred  for  throwing  otftlie  yoke,  which 
had  been  imposed  upon  the  Afghans  by  tin;  cojiquests 
of  Nadir.  Accordingly,  an  Afghan  cliief,  named 
Ahmed  K?mn,  took  possession  of  Candahar,  and  hav- 
ing the  good  fortune  to  intercept  an  escort  of  -treasure 
which  was  proceeding  from  Hindostan  to  the  Persian 
coast,  he  was  enabled  to  strengthen  himself  sufficiently 
to  assume  the  ensigns  of  royalty,  in  October,  1747 
He  proved  an  able  sovereign.  The  most  efTectua. 
means  which  he  employed  for  consolidating  the  discord- 
ant mass  of  the  Afghan  tribes,  was  foreign  conquest, 
thereby  at  once  giving  employment  to  their  military 
genius,  and  gratifying  their  love  of  plunder.  Hindos- 
tan, at  once  rich  and  weak,  was  the  most  attractive 
object,  and  Alimed  immediately  invaded  that  country. 
At  the  battle  of  Paniput,  he  broke  the  power  of  the 
Mahrattas,  who  were  about  to  seize  the  fallen  sceptre 

*  The  privilege  of  liaTii^  certain  kinds  of  music  ia,  in  most 
Asiatic  coiintries,  carefully  preserved.    Different  high  ranks 

are  designated  by  the  mstrumonta  and  the  numtjer  of  musi- 
cians which  they  are  porinitted  to  have.  A  royal  band  is  a 
peculiar  body,  and  is  called  upon  to  perform  on  all  iireat  oc- 
casions. The  loss  of  an  instrument  belonging  to  such  a  'iiiud. 
in  battle,  is  deemed  of  as  much  importance  as  the  '-'^s  oi  u 
royal  standard  would  be  in  Europe. 
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of  iho  Mogul.  His  successes  enabled  him  to  become 
rn;ister  of  the  finest  provinces  of  Western  India,  and 
he  established  his  dominion  over  Lahore,  Mooltan, 
Cashmei'e,  and  Baikh,  The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  as 
nis  empire  was  called,  thus  became  one  of  the  most 
powerful  monarchies  in  Asia.    Ahmed  died  in  1773. 

He  was  succeeded  hy  his  son  Timiir,  an  indolent 
prince,  who,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  marked 
chiefly  by  rebellions  and  conspiracies,  which  greatly 
reduced  the  power  of  the  crown,  died  in  1793,  and 
was  succeeded  by  S/iah  Zemnn.  He  was  dethroned 
by  Mahmood^  a  prince  of  the  blood  royal,  who  put  out 
Ihe  eyes  of  Shah  Zeman,  but  vvas  himself  dethroned 
by  the  brother  of  the  unfortunate  sufferer,  Soojak  ul 
Mulk.  But  these  revolutions  only  made  way  for 
others,  and  the  kingdom  was  distracted  with  factions 
and  conspiracies  for  many  years. 

In  1838,  Dost  Mohanvaed,  the  reigning  sovereign, 
became  involved  in  hostilities  with  Kunjeet  Sing,  a 
Hindoo  prince  of  the  Punjaub,  then  in  alliance  with 
the  Britkh.    That  nation  seized  this  occasion  to  invade 


Afghanistan  ;  and  an  army  of  twenty-six  thousand  niei 
soon  made  their  way  into  the  heart  of  th(!  country  by 
the  route  of  Candabar.  The  British  crowned  iheir 
successes  by  placing  on  the  throne  Shall  Soojah^  the 
former  sovereign,  why  had  been  ex|)(!lled  by  Dost 
Mohammed.  They  left  garrisons  In  some  of  the  large 
towns;  but  in  IS-ll  the  Afghans  rose  in  insurrection, 
put  the  British  Resident,  Sir  William  M'Naghien,  to 
death,  and  drove  ail  the  British  troops  out  of  the  coun- 
try, with  terrible  slaughter.  In  requital  for  this  indig- 
nity, a  British  army  made  a  second  invasion  in  1842, 
and  committed  manv  barbarous  ravages,  destroying 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  of  Cabul,  together  with 
many  other  towns.  These  acts  of  vengeance  were 
the  only  advantages  reaped  hy  the  invaders,  except 
the  release  of  the  British  prisoners,  who  had  been  re- 
tained in  the  country.  The  invading  army  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  Afghans  were  left  to  their  original 
independence,  which  they  have  since  continued  to 
maintain. 


Afghans. 


CHAPTER  CCXLTII. 
Government  — ■  Inhabitants  —  Cities  —  Reli- 
gion, Sfc.  of  Afghanistan. 

The  Afghans  consist  of  a  multitude  of  tribes,*  who 
claim  a  common  origin,  and  form  a  nation  dilFering 
widely  in  character,  appearance,  and  manners,  from 
all  the  states  by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  At  the 
same  time,  the  diversity  that  exists  among  them  is 
loiss  icniarkable.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  general 
division  into  two  great  classes  —  the  dwellers  in  tents 
and  tlie  dwellers  in  houses.    The  former,  in  the  west- 

*  Among  tlio  high  mountaina  and  narrow,  nlovated  valleys' 
vrh\-h.  lie  west  of  the  Afghans,  exists  a  people  of  whom  little 
U  known  beyond  their  names :  these  are  fche  KafFers,  or  itifi- 
dels,  BO  called  by  their  ■  Mahomedan  neighbors,  the  Cards, 
Tibet-baltai,  Chitral,  Kwyaras,  and  Aim^s.  Tliese  jx^ople 
arc  described  as  remai'kable  for  their  fairness ;  the  ]}ossession, 
occasionally,  of  light  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and  great  personal 
beauty.  They  speak  many  languages  which,  are  absolutely 
unknown  to  Europeans.  According  to  a  most  judicious 
writer.  Mr.  Erskine,  they  constitute  "  a  aenf's  of  nations, 
who  nover  appeal-  to  have  «ttainod  the  arts  tL  ■  if\Fc,  orthc 
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ern  pait  of  the  kingdom,  are  supposed  to  constitute 
one  half  the  population  ;  in  the  eastern  part,  they  are 
fewer,  but  still  very  numerous.  The  Af'glians  have 
generally  a  strong  attachment  to  a  pastoral  life,  anil 
are  with  difhcully  induced  to  quit  it.  Contrary  to  the 
taste  whic'i  ,)revalls  in  Europe,  ilicy  hold  in  disdain  a 
residence  ni  towns  and  cities,  together  with  occupa- 
tiona  '.here  practised,  and  leave  them  to  inferior  and 
foreign  races. 

In  person,  the  Afghans  arc  mostly  of  a  robust 
frame,  lean,  muscular,  and  bony,  witli  high  cheek- 
bones and  long  faces.    Their  hair  is  commonly  black,. 

civilization  of  the  southern  states,  but  who,  at  the  same 
time,  unlike  those  to  the  north,  have,  in  gnnera!,  settled  in 
some  particular  spot,  built  viHacres  and  towns,  a»d  cultivated, 
the  soil."  I>etteri5  seem  to  be  unknown  to  these  people :  they 
cultivate  small  quantities  of  wheat  and  millet,  but  their  prin- 
cipal wealth  consists  in  oxen  and  gnats.  The  mountain  hav- 
riers,  which  surround  them,  have  protected  them  from  inva- 
sion ;  and  the  narrow  valleys,  which  comprise  their  country, 
divide  them  into  niimurous  tribes,  which  hindei-s  their  civib'^a- 
tion,  For  want  of  a  better  name,  they  nay  be  cal!cd  the 
Dar:t  familv.  —  MrCulloak. 
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!ind  they  wear  long,  thick  beards,  though  thoy  shave 
the  top  of  the  head.  The  people  of  the  west  arc 
stouter  than  those  of  the  east.  The  latter  have  the 
national  features  more  strongly  marked,  and  have 
usually  dark  complexions,  although  many  of  them  are 
as  fair  as  Europeans. 

The  principal  cities  are  Candahar,  Ghizni,  Cabul, 
and  Peshawer.  The  ancient  castle  of  Candahar  was 
situii;c(]  ;!])on  :i  rocky  hiil  ;  but  Nadir  Shall, 

after  capuiriiig  it,  heiiig  luiwilling  to  leave  so  strong  a 
fortress  in  the  hands  of  a  people  whom  he  dislrusted, 
demolished  both  the  castle  and  the  town,  and  founded 
in  the  plain  adjacent  a  new  city,  which  he  called 
Nadirahad.  This  city  was  completed  by  Ahmed  Shah, 
and  is  the  one  now  known  as  Candahar.  It  is  about 
three  miles  in  circuit,  and  is  regular  and  well  built, 
with  five  large  bazaars.  A  single  mosque,  and  the 
(omb  of  Ahmed,  are  its  only  architectural  ornaments. 
As  it  lies  in  the  route  wliich  connects  Persia  with 
Hindostan,  it  is  an  important  mart  of  trade. 

The  ruins  of  ancient  Ghizni  form  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  flourishing  condition  of  Candahar.  Little 
now  remains  of  this  city  to  tell  of  the  glories  of  the 
mighty  Mahmood.  The"  Palace  of  Felicity,"  like  other 
gay  visions  of  human  happiness,  has  passed  away ; 
while  the  gloomy  mausoleuLn  which  contains  his  dust 
holds  forth  a  striking  mora!  to  the  pride  of  kings.  It 
is  a  spacioi-is,  but  not  magnificent  building;  and,  till 
within  a  few  years,  was  adorned  with  the  sandal-wood 
gates  of  the  temple  of  Somtiauth,  which  the  conqueror 
carried  home  as  trophies  from  Hindostan.  These 
gates  have  recently  been  restored  fo  their  original 
destination  by  order  of  the  British  governnjent.  Two 
lofty  minarets,  one  hundred  feet  high,  yet  remain  in 
Ghizni,  to  mark  the  spot  where  stood  die  celehraled 
mosque  denominated  the  Celestial  Bride.  ;  but  mounds 
of  rubbish  and  masses  of  ruins  are  all  that  remain  of 
the  splendid  baths,  the  caravanserais,  the  colleges,  and 
other  noble  structures  that  once  adorned  this  capital 
of  the  East.  The  present  city  stands  upon  a  height, 
and  consists  of  about  fifteen  hundred  houses,  sur- 
rounded by  stone  walls. 

Cabul,  the  present  caphal  of  Afghanistan,  is  fiticly 
situated  on  a  spot  six  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  It  is  not  a.  large,  but  it  is  a  compactly  built 
and  handsome  place.  The  houses  ai'e  mostly  of 
wood.  Being  surrounded  by  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  watered  by  fine  streams,  the  beauty  and  abundance 
of  its  flowers  are  proverbial.  lis  fruits  are  in  high 
^estimation,  and  its  climate  and  scenery  are  unrivalled 
in  the  East.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
interesting  spots,  is  the  tomb  of  Sultan  Baber.  It  is 
situated  at  the  top  of  an  eminence  near  the  city, 
among  beds  of  anemones  and  other  flowers,  com- 
manding a  magnificent  prospect. 

Peshawer  stands  in  a  beautiful  plain,  and  contains 
about  one  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses 
are  of  brick,  generally  unburnt,  and  mostly  three  sto- 
ries high.  The  streets  are  paved,  but  narrow.  Brooks 
run  through  the  city,  skirted  by  willow  and  mulberry 
trees.  The  stvpets  and  bazaars  are  crowded  with  men 
of  all  nations  and  languages,  and  the  shojis  are  filled 
whh  all  sorts  of  goods.  The  whole  city  presenis  a 
picturesque  aspect,  from  ihe  varied  appearance  and 
costume  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, mingled  with  the  natives  of  India,  Peraia,  and 
rPartary. 

Although  this  country  is  called  a  kingdom,  yet  the 


Afghan  tribes  continue  m  a  great  measure  unmixed, 
each  having  its  separate  territory,  and  all  retaining  the 
patriarchal  form  of  government.  Each-tribe,  or  branch 
of  a  tribe,  has  its  own  immediate  ancestor,  and  consti- 
tutes a  complete  commonwealth  in  itself.  Each  sub- 
division has  its  chief,  who  is  termed  a  Speen  Zerali,  oi 
"  White  Beard."  The  higher  dignitaries  are  named 
Khans,  who  are  sometimes  appointed  by  the  king,  and 
at  odier  times  chosen  by  tlie  people.  The  political 
constitution  of  this  kingdom  exhibits  peculiarities  which 
dlsiingulsh  it  from  that  of  almost  every  other  Asiatic 
monarchy.  The  governing  ))ower,  instead  of  being 
monopolized  by  the  king  or  the  aristocracy,  admits  of 
a  large  infusion  of  popular  elements.  In  every  ooioos, 
or  tribe,  tiiere  is  a  jeerga,  or  representative  assembly, 
without  the  consent  of  wliicli  the  klian  can  undertake 
nothing.  The  attachment  of  the  tribe  is  always 
stronger  to  the  community  than  to  the  chief.  The 
tribes  sometimes  carry  on  war  with  each  other.  Their 
only  vassalage  to  the  king  consists  in  a  tribute  and  a 
contingent  of  troops  in  war  ;  both  which  are  obtained 
with  difficulty.  The  general  revenue  is  about  ten 
millions  of  dollars.  The  king  appoints  to  office,  aijd 
has  the  power  to  make  peace  or  war  ;  but  he  seldom 
acts  without  the  concurrence  of  the  lords.  The  crown 
is  hi-^ieditary  in  die  family,  but  elective  as  to  the  person. 

In  the  large  cities  and  their  neighborhood,  the  au- 
thority of  tiie  sovereign  Is  much  more  extensive;  but 
the  rude  and  desert  tracts  of  the  south  are  abandoned 
to  independent  chiefs,  or  lawless  banditti.  The  preva- 
lence of  feuds,  and  the  passion  for  predatory  excur- 
sions, not  only  nurse  a  martial  spirit  among  the  people, 
but  render  a  military  establishment  indispensable.  The 
most  regular  and  et^icient  part  of  this  force  consists  of 
gholaums,  a  body  formed  partly  of  military  adventur- 
ers, and  partly  of  persons  holding  lands  or  grants  on 
a  military  tenure,  in  connection  with  the  great  towns. 
They  form  a  well  disciplined  corps  of  about  thirteen 
tliousand  men.  The  dooraunees  are  a  sort  of  High- 
land militia,  twelve  thousand  in  number,  who  fight 
under  the  banners  of  their  own  chieftains.  The  con- 
tingent of  every  other  tribe  amounts  to  a  much  greater 
number;  but  they  are  drawn  out  with  great  difficulty 
unless  for  local  purposes,  or  with  a  special  prospect  of 
plunder.  The  weapons  in  general  use  are  the  musket 
and  the  sabre. 

The  established  religion  among  the  Afghans  ih 
Mahometanism,  thougli  toleration  prevails  to  a  greater 
degree  even  than  in  Persia.  They  are  all  of  thy 
Sunnee  pei'suasion.  Hindoos,  on  the  payment  of  a 
slight  tax,  are  allowed  to  dwell  in  the  towns,  without 
molestation.  Christians  are  subjected  neither  to  perse- 
cution nor  reproach  for  their  fahh.  The  Slieaii  Ma- 
hometans are  much  more  the  objects  of  averaion.  No 
provision  is  made  for  the  priesthood.  The  mollahs,  or 
religious  doctors,  are  supported  solely  by  individual 
donation.  They  form  a  species  of  corporate  body, 
called  the  ulema,  and  of\en  assert  their  rights  in  that 
turbulent  manner  which  characterizes  the  nation.  They 
sometimes  take  up  arms,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  great  cities  muster  hosts  of  several  thousand  men, 
who,  though  they  cannot  match  the  prowess  of  the 
Afghan  warriors,  are  so  aided  by  ihe  siqierstitious 
awe  of  the  mull  it  tide,  as  generally  to  carry  their 
point.  In  the  rural  districts  their  character  is  more 
respectable,  and  by  promoting  peace,  and  inculcating 
the  moral  duties,  tliey  render  themselves  reahy  useful 
to  this  rude  people. 
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CH/VPTEK  CCXIIV. 
AfHdtlture,     Trade,    Literature,  Manners, 

Jjreis,  Amusements,  i^'c,  of  the  Afghans. 

TiiOT'GH  a  great  part  of  this  country  is  mountainous 
anr'  bai'rcn,  there  are  portions  of  great  fertiUty  on  the 
iowsr  declivities  and  the  high  plains.  These  natural 
iidvtinlagcs  arc  not  ncgiedcd  by  the  active  and  indus- 
trious Afghans.  Irrigation,  as  in  all  warm  countries,, 
ibrms  the  most  important  and  arduous  part  of  hus- 
bandry. Not  only  are  canals  dug  to  lead  the  water 
from  the  .rivers  into  the  fields,  but  the  water  of  wells  is 
often  collected  into  resei"voirs,  and  distributed  over  the 
cultivated  land.  Wheat  and  barley  are  tlie .  principal 
grains  fMiwn ;  the  former  for  men,  the  latter  for  hoi'ses. 
Fruits  and  vegetables  are  produced  in  such  abundance 
that  their  cheapness  is  almost,  unequalled. 

The  Afghans  have  not  extended  Iheir  industry  to 
"nanufacturcs,  except  those  oi'  cuafse  fabric  for  home 
consumption.  The  country,  by  i(s  sitnalion,  is  excluded 
from  maritime  commerce.  A  considerable  itdand  trade 
is  carried  on  with  the  neighburiiig  countries;  this  is 
done  by  means  of  caravans,  which  employ  camels 
when  the  route  will  permit ;  but  in  the  rough 
mountains  of  Afghanistan,  horses  only  are  used.  The 
Afghans  export  fruits,  as.--afffitida,  madder,  and  a.  few 
furs. 

Almost  every  hamlet  has,  in  Its  neighborhood,  the 
castle  of  a  khan,  —  an  edifice  constructed  rather  for 
privacy  than  strength,  —  where  the  chief  has  several 
apartments,  lodgings  for  his  family  and  dependants, 
storehouses  for  his  property,  and  stables  for  his  horses. 
At  one  of  the  gates  is  a  lodge,  where  travellers  are 
entertained,  and  where  the  villagers  assemble  to  hear 
the  news  and  talk  with  strangers.  The  khans  are  gen-, 
erally  sober,  decent,  moderale,  and  plain  men,  who 
treat  their  inferiors  with  mildness,  and  in  return  arc 
regarded  by  them  with  respect  and  esteem. 

The  Afghan  or  Pooshtoo  language  has  an  original 
basis  of  its  own,  to  which  has  been  added  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Persian,  Zend,  and  Sanscrit  words.  The 
Persian  alphabet  is  used  in  writing.  A  taste  for  knowl- 
edge is  general  throughout  the  country,  thougli  die 
Afghans  have  not  produced  any  writers  who  can  rival 
in  fame  those  of  Persia  and  India.  The  taste  for  poeti-y 
is  general,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  people 
in  the  towns  practise  the  public  reading  of  it  as  a  regu- 
lar employment.  The  Persian  and  Arabic  languages 
are  studied  by  scholars.  Peshawer  enjoys  tlie  highest 
reputation  in  the  country  as  a  seminarj'  of  education  ; 
Dut  many  students  resort  to  Bokhara. 

The  Afghans  are  a  sober  and  temperate  people,  yet 
by  the  extreme  cheapness  of  provisions  they  are  ena- 
bled to  live  well.  They  are  remarkably  hospitable, 
and  even  a  poor  man,  when  he  can  afford  to  kill  a 
sheep,  will  invite  the  neighbors  to  partake  of  it.  The 
common  food  is  mutton  and  vcgel:ablcs ;  the  drink  is 
buttermilk.  At  the  tables  of  the  rich,  pillaus,  highly 
seasoned,  and  meats  variously  dressed,  are  sei'ved  up 
on  trays  in  the  Persian  manner,  and  ornamented  with 
gold  and  silver  leaf.  The  Afghan  dress  presents  a 
striking  contrast  with  the  Hindoo  attire  of  light,  loose, 
flying  robes,  leaving  a  great  part  of  the  body  naked. 
It  consists  of  loose  trousers  of  dark  cotton  stuff,  a 
large  sMrt  like  a  wagoner's  frock,  and  a  low  cap.  A 
cloak  of  soft  gray  felt,  or  tanned  sheep-skin,  with  the 
wool  inside,  is  thrown  over  the  shoulders.   Among  the 
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higlier  ranks,  velvet,  fine  shawl-cloth,  and  silk  take  the 

place  of  these  coarse  textures.  Boots  are  almost  uni- 
versally worn,  and  no  one  is  allowed  to  appear  at  court 
without  them.  Jewels  are  oi'ten  employed  to  decorate 
armor.  The  female  dress  consists  of  jackets  and  pan^ 
taloons  of  veh  et,  shawl-cloth,  or  silk.  Strings  of 
Venetian  sequins,  chains  of  gold  and  silver,  and  ear- 
rings are  the  most  esteemed  ornaments.  Such  is  the 
common  dress  of  the  two  sexes  ;  but  it  is  subject  to 
infinite  variety  from  foreign  intercourse  or  the  taste  of 
particular  tribes. 

The  polite  and  educated  Persians  reproach  their 
Afghan  neighbors  witli  being  ignorant,  barbarous,  and 
stupid.  This  is  to  a  great  degree  the  language  oi' 
national  prejudice.  Compared  with  the  Persian,  the 
Afghan  is  deficient  in  refinement,  but  the  hulk  of  the 
people  are  i-emarkable  for  prudence,  good  sense,  and 
power  of  observation.  Though  far  less  veracious  than 
Eiu-opeans  in  general,  and  not  veiy  scrupulous  about 
deceiving  others  when  their  own  interest  is  concerned, 
they  are  bv  no  nu'ans  so  indifferent  to  truth  as  the 
natives  of  Persia  and  Hindostan.  Love  of  gain  and 
love  of  independence  appear  to  be  their  ruling  pas 
sions. 

The  females  who  live  in  towns  arc  secluded  with 
the  customary  Mahometan  jealousy,  but  those  dwelling 
in  the  country  enjoy  much  greater  liberty.  As  the 
Afghans  purchase  their  wives, — a  common  Asiatic  prac 
tice,  —  the  women,  though  generally  well  treated,  are 
regarded  in  some  measure  as  property.  A  husband 
can  divorce  his  wife  at  pleasure,  but  the  wife  can  only 
sue  for  relief  on  good  grounds.  The  age  of  marriage 
is  twenty-four  for  the  men  and  sixteen  for  the  women ; 
but  those  who  are  too  poor  to  buy  a  wife  remain 
unmarried  till  forty.  In  towns,  the  mode  of  coui-tship 
and  marriage  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Persians; 
but  in  the  country,  where  the  women  go  unveiled,  and 
there  is  less  restraint  upon  the  intercourse  of  the  young, 
matches  arc  made  as  with  us,  according  to  the'prefer- 
ence  of  the  parties.  It  is  even  in  the  power  of  an 
enterprising  lover  to  obtain  his  mistress  without  the 
consent  of  her  parents,  by  culling  off'  a  lock  of  her 
hair,  snatching  away  her  veil,  or  throwing  over  her  a 
sheet,  and  proclaiming  her  his  affianced  wife.  Polyg- 
amy is  less  practised  by  the  Afghans  than  by  other 
Mahometan  nations,  probably  on  account  of  their  pov- 
erty. A  poor  man  contents  himself  with  one  wife. 
The  rich  have  as  many  as  four. 

Children  are  educated  m  the  usual  Mahometan  way. 
Poor  parents  send  their  children  to  a  moUah  to  learn 
their  prayers  and  read  the  Koraii.  The  rich  keep 
priests  as  private  tutors  in  their  houses.  In  every  vil- 
lage and  camp  there  is  a  schoolmaster,  who  enjoys  hia 
allotted  portion  of  land,  and  receives  a  small  contribu- 
tion from  his  pupils.  When  those  who  are  designed 
for  the  learned  professions  are  sufficiently  advanced 
they  go  to  some  city,  generally  Peshawer,  to  study 
logic,  theology,  or  law. 

The  condition  of  women  in  Afghanistan  is  nearly  the 
same  as  in  other  parts  of  Asia.  The  rich,  in  their 
seclusion,  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  suited  to  their  rank  in 
life.  The  poor  employ  themselves  in  household  labor 
and  field  work.  In  towns,  they  go  about,  as  in  Persia, 
covered  with  a  large  sheet,  commonly  white,  which 
envelops  their  whole  form.  In  the  country,  they  am 
less  hidden  by  their  drapery ;  but  common  opinion 
requires  a  woman  to  cover  her  face  when  she  sees  a 
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man  approaching  with  whom  she  is  not  on  terms  of 
mtimacy. 

The  A%hans  are  fond  of  all  sorts  of  boisterous 
amusements,  particularly  those  which  require  a  great 
display  of  bodily  activity.  Hunting  is  practised  all 
over  the  country,  and  tl.t  people  pureue  this  diversion 
not  only  in  all  the  modes  coirinioii  t(i  iih,  hut  in  others 
peculiar  to  tliemselvcs.  Sometimes  a  wiiole  nyiglibor- 
hood,  assembled,  forms  a  circle,  and  sweeps  togetlior 
within  it  all  the  game  belonging  to  a  certain  district. 
In  the  villages,  much  delight  Is  taken  in  the  altum^  a 
hearty,  noisy  dance,  consisting  of  violent  movements,  in 
which  both  sexes  join.  The  Afghans  are  also  fond  of 
cock-fighting,  and  similar  sports  with  quails  and  other 
animals.    Grown  people  amuse  themselves  with  mar- 


bles, hopping  on  one  foot,  and  other  pastimes,  regarded 
by  us  as  suited  only  to  children.  When  not  in  action, 
they  arc  fond  of  shting  in  converaation,  now  and  then 
passing  round  a  [iipe  ;  but  their  favorite  mode  of  usin^t 
tobacco  is  in  snuff,  of  which  they  take  immoderate 
quantities.  They  are  veiy  social,  and  delight  in  din- 
ner parties.  After  dinner,  they  usually  smoke,  or, 
forming  a  circle,  tell  stories  and  sing  songs,  accompa- 
nying them  with  music  upon  instruments  resembling 
guitars,  fiddles,  and  hautboys.  Their  tales,  like  those 
of  the  Arabian  Nights,  are  generally  about  kings,  viz- 
iers, gt-'iiii,  and  fairies,  always  ending  with  a  moral. 
All  sit  silent  while  the  narrative  proceeds,  and,  at 
the  conclusion,  there  is  a  general  cry  of  "Ah!  well 
done!" 


CHAPTER  CCXLV. 

3S0  B.  C.  to  A.  B.  1843. 

Andent  Gedrosia —  The  Modern  Belooches. 

B^i.oocHiSTAjN',  or  ihc  country  of  the  Belooches,  is 
hounded  north  by  Afghanistan,  south  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  east  by  Hindostan,  and  west  by  Persia.  The 
ancients  called  it  Gedrosia,  or  Gadrosia.  At  one  time 
it  was  regarded  as  constituting  a  part  of  the  Persian 
monarchy,  and  afterwards  as  a  part  of  Afghanistan. 
It  has,  however,  recently  been  ascertained  that  its 
dependence  on  the  kings  of  Cabui  is  merely  nominal ; 
geographer  therefore  now  regard  it  as  a  separate 
country.  It  is  in  general  a  lofty  and  mountainous 
region,  being  traversed  by  a  branch  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus.  The  central  parts  are  occupied  by  exten- 
sive deserts  of  many  hundred  miles  in  extent;  the 
northern  boundary  is  also  a  desert.  The  rivers  are 
mere  torrents,  which,  m  the  rainy  season,  carry  great 
volumes  of  water  to  the  sea,  but  at  other  times  mark 
their  coiu'se  only  by  dry  beds  of  stones,  Iiittle  is 
known  respecting  the  vegetable  productions  of  this 
country;  The  tamarind,  the  date,  the  mulberry,  the 
teak,  plantain,  sycamore,  and  walnut,  are  found  in 
different  parts,  according  to  the  climate.  Mulberries 
are  dried  and  ground  into  meal  tor  bread  'jy  the 
inhabitants,  an<l  assafcBtida  is  held  in  much  esteem  as 
food.  The  soil  also  produces  wheat,  barley,  rice,  cot- 
ton, indigo,  and  tobacco.  Horses  are  raised  for  expor- 
tation to  India  in  the  north-west:  dromedaries  are 
used  in  the  low  country,  and  camels  in  the  mountains. 
Beloochistan  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
square  miles  ;  the  population  is  estimated  at  from  two 
to  four  millions. 

This  country  is  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  provnices  of  that  Per- 
sian potentate  who,  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  is  described 
as  i-eigning  over  the  land  "  from  India  even  unto  Ethi- 
opia." Its  ancient  history,  however,  is  httle  better 
than  a  blank.  No  event  connected  with  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  ancient  writers,  except  the  march  of 
Alexander  through  this  territory  on  his  return  from 
India  to  Persia.  On  the  frontier  he  found  a  very 
scanty  population,  and  an  atmosphere  heated  to  an 
extraordinary  degree :  food  and  water  were  scarce, 
iind  on  directing  his  march  toward  the  sea-shore,  he 


met  with  only  a  few  miserable  inhabitants,  living  on 
fish,  and  dwelling  in  huts  formed  of  shells  and  lish 
bones.  As  the  army  proceeded,  their  diflicuki;es  and 
sufferings  increased.  Hilli  of  loose  sand  rendered 
travelling  almost  impcssible;  the  iionses  and  mules 
perished  from  fatigue  and  thirst;  and  tfie  march  could 
be  accomplished  only  at  night,  owing  to  the  intense 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  loss  and  suffering  sustained  by 
the  Macedonians,  in  crossing  the  Gedrosian  desert, 
were  greater  than  all  which  they  had  endured  in  the 
preceding  year,  since  they  crossed  the  Hellespont  to 
invade  Asia.  After  a  march  of  sixty  days  from  the 
Indus,  Alexander  at  length  reached  a  place  called 
Poora,  which  is  described  as  the  capital  of  Gedrosia. 
In  the  language  of  that  quarter,  the  word  signifies 
merely  a  town  or  city.  This  place  was  situated  in  a 
pleasant  neighborhood,  and  the  wayworn  Macedonians 
were  enabled  to  take  some  refreshment  and  rest,  after 
their  unparalleled  fatigues.  Gedrosia  was  governed 
by  a  Persian  satrap ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of  its  his- 
toiy  in  ancient  times. 

The  modern  history  of  Beloochistan  is  equally  bar 
ren.  The  country  was  traversed  by  the  armies  of  the 
khalifs  and  Mongolian  conquerors,  and  It  became 
nominally  a  portion  of  the  empire  of  the  Hindoo  sov- 
ereign Acbar.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  tributary  to  Nadir  Shah.  At  a  later  period, 
some  of  the  Belooches  invaded  the  neighboring  country 
of  Scinde,  and  estabhshed  themselves  in  that  quarter ; 
but,  in  1843,  they  were  expelled  by  the  British. 

We  have  very  little  satisfactory  information  as  to  the 
social  and  political  state  of  the  Belooches.  The  nomi- 
nal king  of  the  country  is  the  khan  of  Kelat,  a  small 
province  in  the  west,  containing  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  of  about  twelve  thousand  iniiabitants,  and  the 
only  one  of  any  magnitude  in  Beloochistan.  Another 
province,  called  Lussa,  has  an  hereditary  prince  of  its 
own ;  the  vassal  of  the  Khan  Mekran,  the  third  prov- 
ince, seems  to  be  independent,  or  distracted  by  the 
contests  of  numerous  petty  chiefs.  The  government 
of  the  khan  is  absolute,  and  he  has  the  power  of  lifo 
and  death  wherever  his  authority  Is  acknowledged. 

The  inhabitants  are  usually  divided  into  the  proper 
Belooches,  and  the  Brahoes ;  but  the  former  are  in 
reality  composed  of  numerous  tribes,  distinct  from  each 
other.    The  Brahoes  may  be  described  as  the  Tartars 
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of  Beloochistan,  wandering  about  the  countiy,  as  the 
seasons  vary,  from  pasture  to  pasture,  and  in  winter 
huddling  togetlier  under  tents  of  felt  goat's  hair. 
Civilization,  such  as  it  is,  among  these  people,  dimin- 
ishes according  to  the  distance  from  Hindostan.  In 
the  cAtreme  west,  the  people  are  freebooters  by  proles- 
sion,  and  scour  the  countiy  at  the  rate  of  seventy  and 
eighty  miles  a  day.  The  love  of  highway  robbery 
Bcems  to  be  a  national  taste.  Beside  the  native  tribes, 
there  are  many  Hindoos  in  Beloochistan,  who  manage 
the  monetary  concerns  of  the  people. 

Hospitality,  counige,  sensuality,  polygamy  —  all 
thhigs  good  and  bad  that  distir.guish  mankind  in  tl}e 
lower  stages  of  civilization  —  are  to  be  found  among 
the  Belooches.  Thoy  pass  most  of  tbeir  time  in  smoking 
tobacco  and  liemp,  and  chewing  opium.  Their  princi- 
pal amusement,  in  addition  to  warlike  exercises,  is 
gaining.  Tliey  are  fond  of  bardic  songs,  and  it  is  the 
prafession  of  one  of  the  tribes  to  scream  forth  the 
genealogies  of  their  entertainers  to  the  discordant 
music  of  the  tom-tom,  cymbal,  or  a  rude  guitar.  The 


men  wear  cotton  jackets  and  loose  trousers,  with  a 
scarf  or  shawl  round  the  waist  In  wlntei-,  a  sort  of 
capote,  of  felt  or  coarse  cloth,  is  added.  The  women 
sin'oud  themselves  in  drapery,  as  among  the  Afghans. 
They  are  the  drudges  of  the  men,  but  have  a  certain 
influence  in  the  counsels  of  their  masters. 

Some  customs  among  tlie  Belooches  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  they  are  of  Jewish  origin,  and  this  opinion 
is  confirmed  by  their  peraonal  appeai-ance ;  but  they 
reject  this  as  a  reproach,  and  assume  to  be  of  Arab 
extraction.  In  religion  they  are  Maliometans  of  the 
Sunnee  sect.  Industry  is  in  a  very  low  state  among 
them.  They  spin  the  hair  of  goats  and  camels  into 
ropes,  and  weave  it  into  coarse  fabrics.  The  wool  of 
their  sheep  they  manufacture  into  garments,  coloring 
them  with  madder  and  other  native  dyes.  A  few 
matchlocks  and  other  arms  are  made  at  Khelat.  The 
Belooches  have  some  trade  by  exchanging  butter, 
hides,  wool,  drugs,  fruits,  &c.,  for  rice,  spices,  British 
and  Indian  manufactures  and  slaves  from  Muscat 


OHAPTER  CCXLVI. 
Geographical  Description. 

This  extensive  and  celebrated 
country  Is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Iho  empire  ot'  China;  on  the 
east  by  Rnnnali,  Assam,  and 
■he  Bay  of  Bengal  :  on  tbe  soutli 
Dy  the  Indian  Ocean  ;  and  on  the 
(Vest  by  the  Arabian  Sea,  Beloo- 
chistan, and  Afghanistan,  It  is 
about  eighteen  hundred  miles  in 
length  from  north  to  south,  and 
fifteen  hundred  at  its  greatest 
width.  Its  extent  is  one  million 
four  hundred  .thousand  squnre 
miles,  and  it  contains  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  millions  of  people, 
or  one  hundred  to  a  square  mile. 

The  Himnialeh  Mountains, 
which  extend  along  its  northern 
border,  dividing  it  from  Thibet 
and  Tartary,  are  the  loftiest  In 
the  world.  One  of  its  peaks, 
Chamulare,  is  the  highest  point 
on  the  globe,  reaching  twenty-nine 
thousand  feet  —  almost  six  miles  — 
^  in  pei-pendicular  elevation.  'These 
mountains  rise  in  successive  stages 
from  the  champaign  country,  form- 
ing several  par'allel  ridges  —  their 
tops  covered  with  everlasting 
snow.  Along  the  western  shore 
of  Hindostan,  there  is  a  range  of 
mountains  called  Western  Ghauts, 
which  reach  an  elevation  of  ten 
thousand  feet :  on  the  opposite 
coast  is  a  range  less  elevated,  called  the  Eastern 
Oluuts. 

Ttie  princinal  river  of  India  is  the  Ganges ;  it  rises 
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in  the  Himmaleh  Mountains,  and,  after  winding  eighi 
hundred  miles  among  these  chains,  issues  into  the  open 
country.    Flowing  thirteen  hundred  miles  through 
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delightful  plains,  it  reaches  the  sea,  which  i 
enters  by  a  number  of  channels.  A  trian- 
gular island,  two  hundred  miles  in  length,  is 
formed  and  intersected  by  three  several  cur- 
rents. The  western  branch,  called  the  Hoogly 
is  navigable  by  ships.  The  Ganges  is  con- 
sidered holy  by  the  natives :  they  believe  it 
has  the  power  to  purify  them  from  every  sin, 
and  hence  it  is  the  objccl  of  the  highest  ven- 
eration. The  whole  navigable  portion  of  this 
river,  and  tlie  magnificent  territory  through 
which  it  passes,  with  its  millions  of  inhabit- 
ants, are  under  the  dominion  of  the  British. 

The  Ganges  receives  eleven  rivers,  all  of 
considerable  size.  Tt  has  annual  inundations, 
in  July  and  August,  caused  by  the  rains  and 
melting  siiowti  of  the  nortli.  The  next  great 
river  is  tlie  Indus,  or  Sinde,  which  rises  on  the 
north  slope  of  Ihe  Hiinmaleh  Mountains,  in 
Little  Thibet,  and,  turning  southward,  breaks 
through  the  mountains,  and  flows  into  the 
Arabian  Sea.  It  is  seventeen  hundred  miles 
in  length  ;  its  principal*  tributary  is  the  Pun- 
jaub,  formed  by  the  confluence  of  five  fine 
rivers,  the  chief  of  which  are  the  Sutlege 
and  Jhehnn.  In  Southern  India,  the  principal 
rivers  arc  the  Ncrbuddali,  Godavery,  and 
Kistna. 

The  northern  part  of  Hindostan  is  moun- 
tainous fuid  rugged.  The  valley  of  the 
Gauges,  comprising  the  main  body  of  India, 
consists  of  a  plain  of  matchless  fertility, 
twelve  hundred  miles  long  and  four  hundred 
wide.  Over  this,  large  rivere  flow  with  a  tran- 
quil and  even  current.  To  the  westward  is 
the  great  Indian  desert,  six  hundred  miles  in 
length.  To  the  north  is  the  counti-y  of  the 
Punjaub,  rivalling  the  Gangelic  valley  in  its 
fertility.  Around  the  Nerbuddah  is  the  table 
land  of  Central  India,  twelve  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Farther  south  is 
the  table  land  of  the  Deccan,  still  more  ele- 
vated. ]5cvond  this,  on  the  east  and  west, 
the  land  sinks  down  into  a  fiat,  low  country. 

The  climate  of  Hindostan  presents  strong 
contrasts.  The  vast  plains  have  almost  a  per 
petual  summer,  presenting  double  harvests, 
with  the  luxuriant  foliage  and  the  parchinj.:' 
heat  .of  the  torrid  zone.  The  table  lands  ol 
Middle  India  exhibit  the  products  of  temperate, 
climates.  .The  elevated  country  to  the  nortli 
displays  vast  forests  of  fir,  and  the  pinnacles 
of  the  mountains  possess  llic  stern  features  of 
everlasting  winter.  The  flat  country  to  the 
south  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  year  is 
divided  into  seasons  —  the,. rainy,  the  cold 
and  the  hot.  The  rainy  extends  from  June 
to  October,  the  cold  from  November  to  Feb- 
ruary, and  the  hot  from  March  to  May, 

No  country  is  richer  in  its  vegetable  prod- 
ucts ;  among  its  treos  aro  the  teak,  almug, 
cocoa,  betel,  banian,  jaca,  <fec.  Of  fruits  there 
is  infinite  variety,  and  of  the  most  delicious 
quality — oranges,  lemons,  'citrons,  dates, 
almonds,  mangos,  pineapples,  melons,  pome- 
granates, &c.  ;  spices  and  aromatic  plants 
abound.  In  some  parts  there  are  large  tracts 
covered  with  impenetrable  thickets  of  prickly 
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shrubs  and  canes,  called  jungles.  These  are 
the  retreat  of  various  wild  animals. 

The  animal  kingdom  is  greatly  diversified. 
Elephants  are  numerous,  botli  wild  and  tame 
and  from  time  immemorial  they  have  been 
trained  to  the  service  of  man,  as  well  for  war 
and  tile  chase  as  for  the  more  quiet  and  peace- 
ful purposes  of  draught  and  travel.  The  royal 
tiger,  little  inferior  to  the  lion  in  strength  and 
size,  is  peculiar  to  India.  The  rhinoceros, 
lion,  bear,  leopard,  chetah,  or  hunting  leopard, 
panther,  fox,  antelope,  various  kinds  of  deer, 
the  nylghau,  wild  buffalo,  tlie  yak,  or  gi'unting 
ox  —  are  among  the  more  prominent  quadm- 
pods.  The  forests  abound  in  monkeys,  and  the 
marshes  in  huge  crocodiles  and  serpents  of 
great  venom  and  large  size.  Birds  of  infinite 
variety  and  surpassing  richness  of  plumage 
are  found  in  the  jungles  and  amid  the  forests, 

Hindostan  abounds  in  minerals.  Iron,  cop- 
per, and  lead  are  abundant,  though  the  mines 
are  little  wi'ought.  Diamonds  are  obtained 
by  washing  in  several  localities  on  the  Kistna 
andGodavery.  Golconda,  where  diamonds  and 
other  gems  are  cut,  has  long  been  famed  as  a 
market  for  those  rare  and  cherished  productions. 

At  the  southern  part  of  Hindostan  is  the 
fine  island  of  Ceylon.,  three  hundred  miles 
'ong  and  ninety  to  one  hundred  wide.  The 
■joast  is  low  and  flat ;  the  interior  is  filled  with 
mountains,  of  moderate  elevation.  This  island 
produces  fine  fruits,  and  is  famous  for  its 
cinnamon.  The  cbief  town,  Colombo,  has 
fifty  thousand  inhabitants.  The  natives, 
called  Cingalese.,  inhabit  the  mountain  conn- 
try  ;  those  called  Candians  occupy  the  inte- 
.'ior.  Tlie  island  belongs  to  Great  Brlfain. 
Missionaries  have  been  successful  here  :  liiaiiv 
English  have  settled  in  tlie  country,  and  have 
■Dtroduced  European  improvements.  Tlior{: 
ure  many  good  roads,  and  even  railrotii';-,. 
The  Maldives.,  on  the  western  coast  of  Hin- 
dostan, are  foi-ty  or  fifty  small  klands,  with 
sojaae  inhabitants,  under  a  chief  who  resides 
in  the  largest  island,  three  miles  in  circuit. 
The  Laccadives,  farther  north,  are  a  group  of 
shoals  and  islands :  the  people  are  governed 
by  a  chief,  subject  to  the  British. 

Hindostan  is  politically  divided  as  follows: 

1.  KiXQiJOM  01'  Nui'AUL,  independent. 

2.  Portuguese  Ixijia,  a  small  territory  on  the  west- 

cm  co<ast,  around  Goa. 

3.  PiiENCH  India,  consisting  of  small  tracts  around 

Pondichen-y,  on  the  oai-lcrn  coast. 

i.  Danish  India,  compvising  little  more  than  Seram- 
pore,  in  Bengal. 

6.  BEiTitfii  India,  coiit^dning  the  provinces  of  Ben- 
gal, Madras,  Bonil>ay,  &c, ;  Sinde,  lately  con- 
quered and  anne^^ed  to  the  iiritish  domii^ions, 
and  the  Pimjaub  country,  or  Kingdom  of  Lahmc, 
recently  conquered   from  the  Sikhs,  and  also 
.  annexed  to  tho  British  dominions. 
The  following  states  are  tributary  to  the  British : 
TraTancore  and  Cochin,  Coorg, 
Nizam's  dominionB,  ICornool, 
Mysore,  Si  k  him, 

Oude,  Bhopai'.l, 
Scindia,  Sattarah,  Collapoor,  &c. 

Berar,  Cutch, 
Holcar,  Bundlecund  chiefs. 

Guienwar,  liajpoot  states. 

Tt  will  be  seen  from  this  view  that  nearly 
the  whote  of  Hindostan  is,  at  last,  subject  to 
British  sway. 
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Britisli  India  is  under  the  governmen 
and  control  of  the  mightiest  corporation  evej 
known  —  the  English  East  India  Company 
Tliis  has  nearly  all  the  functions  of  a  sover- 
eign state  —  a  governor-general,  an  army, 
revenue,  judiciary,  &c.  The  tcrrifoi-ics  which 
they  have  wrested  from  the  native  ,  princes, 
or  of  which  they  have  usurped  the  control, 
are  over  a  million  of  square  miles  in  extent, 
and  having  ut  least  one  hundred  millions 
of  inhabitants.  The  countiy  is  divided  into 
two  parts :  JiTst,  those  territories  governed 
entirely  by  the  Company's  servants,  and 
divided  into  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  Madras, 
Bombay,  &c.  :  and  second,  the  territories  uf 
the  allied  states,  which,  though  nominally  gov- 
erned by  the  native  and  local  princes,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  British  Company.  The  laws  and 
usages  of  the  Hindoos  are  generally  respected, 
but  the  princes  have  little  left  them  hut  the 
pomp  and  jtagcaiitry  of  a  court ;  the  real 
power  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Company's 
agents,  stationed  in  the  several  states.  The 
Company  has  strong  garrisons  in  various  quar- 
ters, and  an  army  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men  ;  most  of  them  native  soldiers, 
called  sepoys,  paid  and  trained  to  keep  tlieir 
country  in  slavery.  If  any  of  the  princes 
become  restive  under  the  tyranny  which  op- 
presses them  and  their  peO)>Ui,  they  are  treated 
as  rebels,  and  revolt  is  sure  to  be  fearfullv 
punished.  The  whole  course  of  the  British 
Company  in  India  is  utterly  hostile  to  the 
iu;-ii(  c  jind  humanity  professed  by  the  BritisI 
people. 

The  Hindoos  are  nearly  black,  but  are  ol 

The  Caucasian  race.  They  are  an  ancient 
people,  and  their  history  is  full  of  interest, 
Their  country  has  witnessed  the  invasions  of 
Alexander  and  Tamerlane ;  it  has  been  the 
scene  of  the  gorgeous  empire  of  Aurungzehii 
and  Acbsir.  It  has  displayed  human  nature 
in  a  strange,  though  humiliating  aspect,  as 
degraded  and  oppressed  for  ages  by  a  ,.^li- 
gious  system,  which  divides  the  people  into 
castes,  and  subjects  the  whole  mass,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant,  to  \hc  iKtiulage  of  a 
vicious  and  superstitious  prieslhooil.  It  has. 
moreover,  furnislicil  in  niudei-n  "inK-^  a  theatre 
for  tlie  dis|)lay  of  mercantile  avai  ice  and  tyran- 
ny, proceeding  from  a  Christian  country,  jiol 
ess  greedy,  tliough  more  cautious  and  meas- 
ured, than  the  militaiy  ravages  of  Zii.gis  Khan 
and  his  successors. 

The  authentic  history  of  Illndostan  dues  not 
go  back  to  a  remote  date.  The  Greeks  'rad 
not  heard  of  it  till  Alexander  reached  Baby- 
lon in  his  expedition  against  Persia.  It  waa 
then,  and  long  after,  called  India;  the  term 
including  the  whole  region  between  China 
and  the  Arabian  Gulf.  Subsequently  it  was 
divided  by  i;ono;v;i|i!iers  Into  India  heynnd  the. 
Ganges  and  in.did  ic-ii'iin  the  Ganges.  To 
the  latter  par!,  ll;e  til'f-  of  Hindostan,  or  land 
of  the  Hindoos,  was  applied  in  more  moderr. 
times. 

In  the  early  periods,  Hindostan  was  divideo 
into  numerous  small  kingdoms  and  principali- 
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ies,  arifl  so  it  hap  Gontinued  for  ages,  except  that  the 
empire  of  the  Moguls,  for  a  period,  embraced  the  whole 
coutifry  in  Its  dominions.  Even  then,  the  old  divisions, 
for  the  most  part,  remained,  the  liings  and  chiefs 
icknowiedging  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  by  con- 
ributions  and  military  seiTices.  At  the  same  time, 
me  Hindoos  are  one  people,  and  though  divided  into 
castes  and  tribes,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  yet  there  is  a 
striking  homogeneity  in  the  race,  amid  great  diversity 
m  the  political  divisions  of  the  country. 


CHAPTER  CCXLVII. 

3000  B.  C.  to  1000  B.  C. 

Early  History  of  Hindostan  —  Extravagant 
Chronology  of  the  Hindoos  —  Character  of 
their  Early  Traditions  and  Records. 

India,  doubdess,  began  to  be  inhabited  at  a  very 
early  stage  of  the  peopling  of  ihe  world.  Its  first  inhab- 
itants, ignorant  and  rude,  wandered  for  ages  in  the 
immense  plains  and  valleys  of  this  fertile  country, 
living  on  fruits,  and  the  produce  of  their  flocks  and 
herds.  A  long  time  must  have  elapsed  before  they 
began  to  associate  in  political  commtmities.  When 
tiie  people  had  multiplied  so  far  as  to  compose  a  bodv 
too  large  and  unwieldy  to  be  managed  by  the  simple 
expedicrils  which  bind  together  the  members  of  a 
family  or  a  tribe,  the  first  rude  form  of  a  monarchy 
Dr  political  system  was  devised.  Though  we  have  no 
materials  from  the  Hindoos  which  yield  us  any  assist- 
ance in  discovering  the  time  which  elapsed  in  their 
progress  to  this  point  of  social  maturity,  yet  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  the  progress  a  rapid  one.  Perhaps 
the  Hindoos  acquired  the  fii-st  rude  form  of  a  national 
polity  at  as  early  a  period  as  any  part  of  the  human 
race.  If  we  may  trust  their  own'  writings,  a  great 
monarchy  existed  in  this  country  five  thousand  years 
ago.  This  monarchy  comprised  many  different  tribes 
or  nations.  The  reigning  sovereign  was  styled  Maha- 
rajah. The  inferior  princes  held  a  soVt  of  feudal 
power,  and  exercised  the  full  attributes  of  monarchy 
in  their  several  governments.  Diodorus  Siculus  in- 
forms us  that  they  wore  absolute  proprietors  of  the 
land  in  their  several  jurisdictions.  They  claimed  affin- 
ity with  the  sun  and  moon:  they  were  assisted  in  the 
iidministralion  of  affairs  by  the  counsels  of  the  Brah- 
mins, who,  like  the  Magi  of  Persia,  were  both  priests 
of  religion  and  political  officers  by  hereditary  right. 

The  domestic  history  of  these  ancient  dynasties  of 
orinces  is  entirely  lost.  The  names  of  the  sovereigns 
iilone  remain,  a  dead  letter,  od  the  tablet  of  history, 
exliibitingan  instructive  lesson  uponthevanity  of  human 
jrrandeur,  and  the  pride  of  sublunary  distinction.  The 
fieople  of  India  were  then,  as  at  present,  divided  into 
various  tribes  or  castes,  never  intermarrying,  never 
uniting  at  enteitainments,  nor  associating  in  any  inti- 
mate manner  whatever.  It  is  impossible  to  conjecture 
at  what  point  of  time  those  singular  institutions  were 
devised  which  have  been  distinguished  by  a  durability 
so  exiraordinary,  and  which  present  a  spectacle  so 
mstriictive  to  those  who  would  undrrritiuid  tin;  human 
mnid,  and  the  laws  which,  amid  all  the  diilerent  forms 
of  civil  society,  invariably  preside  over  its  progress. 
At  that  early  date,  aLso,the  Hindoos  were  distinguished 
foi-  thfiir  ingenuity  in  idl  the  mechanical  arts ;  by  their 
(in 


genius  for  commerce,  which  tliey  carried  on  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  Egypt  and  Arabia  ;  for  hospitality, 
love  of  truth,  temperance,  and  frugality  ;  and,  above 
all,  for  the  profound  learning,  and  lofty  precepts  of 
morality  wi  ch  were  inculcated  by  the  ancient  Brah- 
mins. 

The  Hind(  os  have  always  shown  themselves  strongly 
averse  to  dis(Hosing  the  facts  of  their  national  history, 
and  the  doctiinea  of  their  ancient  religion.  Notwith- 
standing this,  ihey  have  taken  great  pains  to  record 
wiiat  they  have  known  respecting  these  matters. 
Kudo  nations  seem  to  derive  a  peculiar  gratification 
from  pretensions  to  a  remote  antiquity.  A  boastful  and 
turgid  vanity  distinguished  in  a  remarkable  manner  tlie 
Oriental  naiions,  and  thoy  have  consequently,  in  most 
instances,  carried  their  claims  lo  antiquity  extravagantly 
high.  Tlie  present  age  of  the  world,  according  to  the 
system  of  the  Hindoos,  is  distinguished  into  four  grand 
periods,  denominated  yngs.  The  first  is  the  Sutya  i/iig, 
comprehending  one  million  seven  iiundred  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  yeara  ;  the  second  is  ibe  TVeia  yiig,  of 
one  million,  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  ;  Ihi  , 
third  is  the  Dwapar  yug,  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four 
thousand  years,  and- the  fourth  is  the  Cali  yug,  which 
will  extend  to  four  hundred  and  thirty  two  thousand 
years.  Of  these  periods  the  first  three  have  passed  ; 
and  in  the  year  1849  of  the  Christian  era,  four  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eleven  years  of  the  last.  From 
the  commencement,  tlierefore,  of  the  Satya  yug  to 
the  year  1849,  is  a  space  of  three  million  eight  hun-  ■ 
dred  and  ninety-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years  —  the  antiquity  to  which  the  Hindoos  lay 
claim ! 

All  this  is  sutficiently  extravagant ;  yet  the  legendary 
tales  of  the  Hindoos  are  not  to  be  altogether  disre- 
garded, because,  without  a  knowledge  of  them,  much 
of  what  has  been  written  concerning  the  pepple  of 
India  cannot  be  understood.  We  must  relate,  therefore, 
that, according  to  these  legends,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Satya  yug,  or  three  million  eight  hundred 
and  ninety-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty- 
three  years  ago,  lived  a  person  called  Sol.yavrala,  or 
Vawaswata,  or  the  sevontli  Menu.  He  escaped  widi 
his  family  from  a  universal  deluge,  which  destroyed 
the  rest  of  the  human  species.  His  descendaiits  com- 
prised two  royal  branches,  the  one  denominated  ihe 
children  of  the  sun,  and  the  other,  the  children  of 
(he  moon.  The  former  reigned  at  Oude,  die  lailer  ai 
Vitora.  These  families,  or  dynasties,  subsisted  till  the 
thousandth  year  of  the  present  yug,  at  which  time  they 
both  becanfie  extinct.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  sue 
cessive  princes  is  found  in  the  Sanscrit  books. 

The  extravagant  claims  to  antiquity  set  up  by  the 
Chaldeans  and  Egyptians  have  been  treated  with  con- 
tempt by  the  learned  of  Europe.  Yet  the  love  of  the 
marvellous  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  respect  which 
they  have  paid  to  the  chronology  of  the  Hindoos. 
This  is  partly  explained  by  the  tact  that  we  have 
received  our  information  respecting  these  latter  peojjle, 
not  from  the  incredulous  liistorians  of  Greece  and 
Home,  hut  I'rom  men  who  had  seen  the  people,  and 
whose  imagination  had  been  unwiirfully  affected  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  new  system  of  manners,  arts.  iiKtitu- 
tions,  and  Ideas.  Tliese  were  naturally  expected  ic 
augment  the  opinion  of  their  own  consequence  by  the 
greatness  of  the  wonders  which  they  had  beheld 
The  Hindoo  statements,  if  they  have  not,  m  an} 
instance,  gained  a  literal  belief,  have  almost  univer 
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sally  been  regarded  as  very  different  from  the  fictions 
of  an  unimproved  and  credulous  people,  and  entitled 
to  very  serious  and  profound  investigation.  Ypt  they 
are  utterly  extravagant  and  incredible. 

The  wildness  and  inconsistency  of  the  Hindoo 
accounts  evidently  place  them  beyond  the  sober  lim- 
its of  history ;  still,  it  has  been  imagined  that  if  their 
literal  meaning  must  of  necessity  be  renouiiceil,  tliey 
at  least  contain  a  poetical  oi"  figurative  delinea- 
tion of  real  events,  which  ought  to  be  studied  for  the 
truths  it  may  disclose.  The  labor  and  ingenuily  which 
have  been  bestowed  upon  tliis  inquiiy,  unfortunately 
have  not  been  attended  whh  an  adequate  reward.  The 
Hindoo  legends  still  present  a  maze  of  unnatural  fic- 
tions, in  which  a  series  of  real  events  can  by  no  arti- 
fice be  traced.  The  internal  evidence  wliich  these 
legends  display,  afforded,  indeed,  the  strongest  reason 
to  anticipate  this  result.  The  offspring  of  a  wild  and 
ungoverned  imagiqation,  they  mark  the  state  of  a  rude 
and  credulous  people,  delighting  in  the  marvellous. 
The  Hindoos,  in  fact,  are  destitute  of  historical 
records.  Their  ancient  literature  contains  not  a  single 
production  to  which  the  historical  character  belongs. 
The  works  in  which  the  miraculous  transactions  of 
former  times  are  described,  are  poems.  Most  of  them 
are  books  of  a  religious  character,  in  which  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  gods,  and  their  tjomuiands  to  mortals,  are 
recorded.  In  all  these,  tbe  actions  of  men  and  deities 
are  mixed  together.  The  Brahmins  are  the  most 
audacious,  and  perhaps  the  most  unskilful,  of  all 
fabricators. 

The  people  of  Hindostan  and  the  ancient  nations 
of  Europe  came  in  contact  at  a  single  points  The 
expedition  of  Alexander  the  Great,  began,  and  in  some 
measure  ended,  their  connection.  Even  of  this  event, 
so  recent  and  remarkable,  the  Hindoos  have  no  record. 
They  have  not  even  a  tradition  that  can,  with  any  cer- 
tainty, be'  traced  to  it.  The  information  which  we  have. 
received  of -this  invasion,  from  the  Greeks  themselves, 
is  extremely  defective.  It  was  not  until  the  moderns 
had  studied  the  Hindoo  language,  that  they  acquired 
the  means  of  full  and  accurate  information. 

Krom  the  scaltered  bints  contained  in  Ihe  writings 
of  the  Greeks,  tiie  conclusion  has  been  drawn,  that  the 
Hindoos,  af  the  time  of  Alexander's  invasion,  were 
in  a  sttite  of  maniiera,  society,  and  knowledge,  very 
similar  to  that  in  which  they  were  found  by  the 
modern  nations  of  Europe,  It  is  no  unreasonable  sup- 
position that  they  have  presented  a  very  uniform  ap- 
pearance during  the  long  iatervai  from  the  visit  of  the 
Greeks  to  that  of  the  English.  Yet,  with  regard  to 
the  ancient  history  of  India,  we  are  not  without  re- 
sources. The  researches  of  modern  Europeans,  who 
have  explored  the  institutions,  the  laws,  the  manners, 
the  arts,  occupations  and  maxims,  of  this  ancient 
people,  have  enabled  them  to  draw  the  .  picture  of 
society,  which  they  have  presented,  through  a  long 
series  of  years.  We  cannot  describe,  with  an  accu- 
racy fully  to  be  relied  on,  the  lives  of  the  kings,  or 
the  particulars  of  their  political  revolutions.  But  we 
can  show  how  they  lived  together  as  members  of  the 
community  and  of  families,  how  they  were  arranged 
in  society,  what  arts  they  praclised,  what  tenets  thev 
believed,  what  manners  they  displayed,  under  what 
species- of  government  they  existed,  and  what  charac- 
ter, as  human  beings,  they  possessed.  This  is  by  far 
'he  most  useful  and  important  part  of  history. 
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CHAPTER  CCXLVIII. 

2000  to  428  £.  C. 

Northern  Origin  of  the  Hindoos  —  The  Brah 
mins —  The  Malta-Rajah  Dynasty  —  Reign 
of  Feros-ra  —  iSinkol  —  Conquest  of  India 
by  Bacchus —  Rama's  Monkey  Ai-niy —  Con- 
quests of  Sesostris  —  Expedition  of  Scylax  — 
Conquests  of  Darius  Hystas'pes. 
All  the  Hindoo  traditions  unite  in  representing  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Ganges  as  the  cradle  of  their 
race.    Their  most  ancient  records  intimate  that  the 
first  kingdoms  in  this  sacred  territory  were  founded 
by  persons  who  came  from  the  north ;  and  the  existing 
temples  and  monuments,  both  above  and  below  ground, 
furnish  a  species  of  chronicle  of  the  progressive  ex- 
tension of  an  immigrating  and  highly  civilized  race 
from  north  to  south.    The  Brahmins  appear  to  have 
■exercised  an  indirect  sovereignty  over  the  other  classes 
of  society,  from  the  beginning.    The  kings  were  se- 
lected from  the  caste  of  warrioi-s ;  but  the  priestly 
caste  restrained  the  power'  of  the  sovereign  by  reli- 
gious enactments  and  inslitulions,  which  brouglit  bolb 
public  and  private  affairs    under  their  cogni:ianco 
How  this  influence  was  obtained  is  a  matter  of  con 
jeeturc  ;  but  it  evidently  existed  before  tlie  appearance 
of  the  two  great  Hindoo  epics— the  Rawayana  and 
the  Maha  Baraf.a,  both  of  wbicli  contain  several  in- 
stances of  the  awful  veiiei'ation  in  which  the  Brahmins 
were  held  by  the  kings  themselves. 

In  the  ancient  Hindoo  drama  entitled  the  7hy  Carl, 
which  was  written  before  tbe  Cln'islian  era,  and  refers 
to  events  many  centuries  autecedeiii,  we  find  a  notice 
of  a  strange  revolution  effected  in  the  government  of 
Ougeir  by  a  Brahminical  intrigue.  It  describes  how 
the  Brahmins,  taking  offence  at  a  slight  put  upon  them 
by  their  sovereign  Palaka,  managed  to  overturn  the 
government,  by  employing  a  hermit  and  a  cow-boy  as 
their  iastruments. 

As  far  as  we  can  discover  by  tbe  Hindoo  writings, 
there  were,  at  this  time,  two  great  dynasties  in  Hin- 
dostan, north  of  the  River  Kistna.  These  were 
termed  t!\e  Solar  race  and  the  Lunar  race.  The 
former  held  its  capital  at  Ayadda,  or  Oude,  and  the 
latter  occupied  the  dislrict  In  the  west,  about  Delhi. 
The  Hindoo  poems  contain  references  to  ttie  war  be- 
tween the  Pandoos  and  the  Kooroos,  botli  branches  of 
the  Lunar  race.  This  war  was  to  the  Hindoos  what 
the  Trojan  war  was  to  the  Greeks,  by  its  influence 
upon  , their  poetry,  literature,  and  arts.  It  forms  the 
subject  of  the  Maha  Barata,  which  contains  one  hun- 
dred thousand  distichs.  Like  the  Iliad,  this  poem  is 
supposed  to  be  founded  on  historical  facts,  though 
much  of  it  is  invention.  Of  the  date  of  the  events 
which  it  described  we  know  nothing. 

The  family  of  Maha-rajah  is  said  to  have  possessed 
the  throne  of  Hinilostan  for  seven  hundred  years.  The 
Hindoos  were  for  a  long  lime  secluded  from  any  im- 
mediate intercourse  with  the  neighboring  countries, 
by  the  peculiarity  of  their  customs  and  religion.  Bui 
about  the  close  of  tlie  dynasty  of  Maha-rajah  hap- 
pened an  Invasion  of  their  country  by  ihe  Persians. 
One  of  the  Hindoo  princes  quarrelled  with  the  reign- 
ing sovereign,  and  fled  to  Persia,  where  the  celebrated 
Ferldoun  was  upon  the  throne.  This  monarch  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  fugitives,  sent  an  army  into  Hindos- 
tan, and  carried  on  a  war  with  that  empire  for  ten 
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vears.  The  country  sufTered  exceedingly  during  these 
^losti!ities,  and  the  Hindoo  sovereign  was,  in  the  end, 

■  compelled  lo  cede  a  part  of  his  dontiinions  to  the  fugi- 
tive prince.  A  tribute  was  at  the  same  time  exacted 
by  the  Persian  monarch,  and  the  empire  of  Hiodostan 
seems,  ever  after  this,  to  have  depended,  in  some 
measure,  upon  that  of  Persia. 

In  the  year  1309  B.  C,  the  throne  of  India  was  oc- 
cupied by  Feros-ra^  who  is  celebrated  for  his  deep 
knowledge  of  the  Hindoo  sciences  of  the  Shastcr,  and 
for  his  attachment  lo  the  society  of  literary  men.  He 
entirely  neglected  the  an  of  war,  and  expended  the 
public  revenue  in  building  temples  and  maintaining 
religious  devotees  and  enthusiasts.  The  dynasty  of 
Feros-ra  compreliends  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
years.  It  was  ovcrtlirown  by  Rustom,  the  celebrated 
Persian  hero,  who  invaded  India  from  the  north,  and 
drove  the  reigning  monarch  into  the  mountains  on  the 
confines  of  Bengal  and  Orissa,  where  he  died.  The 
ivhole  empire  of  Hindostan  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Rustem,  who  placed  on  the  throne  Suraja,  a  man  of 
abilities,  who  soon  restored  the  power  of  the  empire. 
This  dynasty  commenced  1072  B.  C.  The  Brahmins 
affirm  that  the  worship  of  emblematical  figures  was 
first  introduced "  during  this  period.  The  Persians 
affirm  lliat  they  introduced  the  woi-ship  of  the  sun,  of 
the  heavenly  host,  and  of  fire.  But  the  mental  adora- 
tion of  the  divinity  as  our  Supreme  Being  was  still 
followed  by  many.  The  great  city  of  Kinoge,  which 
was  long  the  capital  of  Hindostan,  was  built  by  one  of 
ihe  Surajas,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.  Its  walls 
are  said  to  have  been  one  hundred  miles  in  circuit. 

Sinkol^  a  native  oi'  Kinoge,  raised  a  rebellion,  de- 
feated the  imperial  army,  and  mounted  the  throne. 
He  proved  a  warlike  and  magnificent  sovereign.  He 
built  many  noble  cities,  among  which  was  Goura. 
This  city  is  said  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Bengal 
for  two  thousand  years  ;  its  ruins,  which  are  still  visi- 
ble, prove  it  to  have  been  a  place  of  astonishing  mag- 

I  nificence.  Sinkol,  by  withholding  the  tribute  from  the 
king  of  Persia,  provoked  an  invasion  from  that  mon- 
arch. The  country  was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword. 
Sinkol  was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  conqueror,  who 
carried  hinii  captive  to  Tartary,  where  he  died  731 
B.C. 

The  Greek  writers  have  celebrated  the  conquest  of 
India  by  Bacchus,  a  personage  whose  existence  has 
been  called  in  question,  and  who,  at  all  events,  has 
been  represented,  both  in  history  and  mythology,  under 
ii  great  variety  of  forms.  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  a  person  eminently  endowed  with  the  im- 
portant qualifications  ascribed  to  Bacchus  in  the  early 
I  3gQs,  actually  did  exist,  not  only  a  great  hero  in  war, 
:  but  a  zealous  promoter,  in  peace,  of  the  liberal  and 
useful  arts.  He  seems  to  have  been  known  and 
ndored  under  the  name  of  Bacchus^  Dionysus,  Osiris, 
or  Rama,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  vanity  of  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  in  trans- 
erring  to  their  own  deified  heroes  whatever  they 
had  learned  by  tradition  or  heard  from  report,  con- 
;eming  the  illustrious  exploits  of  eminent  men  in  the 
neighboring  countries,  is  the  fruitful  source  of  nearly 
lill  the  difficulties  which  attend  the  investigation  of  this 
i  part  of  iiistory.  A  very  close  intercourse  existed,  in 
early  times,  between  Hindostan  and  Egypt.  The 
Egyptians  multiplied  their  theological  fables,  by  in- 
grafting upon  them  those  of  the  Hindoos  ;  and  the 
Greeks,  in  their  turn,  imported  the  Egyptian  mythol- 


ogy and  legends,  and  adapted  them  to  their  own 
country. 

According  to  these  legends,  Bacchus  led  his  armies 
from  Egypt  to  India,  where  he  found  the  natives  wan- 
dering over  their  mountains  and  plains  in  all  the  sim- 
plicity of  pastoral  life,  and  the  innocence  of  a  prime- 
val age.  Yet  an  immense  multitude  of  these  people 
tumultuously  flocked  together,  to  oppose  the  j)rogress 
of  the  invading  army  Bacchus,  it  is  said,  was  ac- 
customed to  retain  at  his  court  a  certain  number  of 
female  devotees,  who,  by  their  frantic  outcries  and 
extravagant  behavior,  exhibited  the  appearance  of 
divine  inspiration.  These  females  accompanied  the 
invading  army,  and,  under  the  impulse  of  a  holy 
frenzy,  ran  up  and  down  the  mountains,  and  made 
the  forests  resound  with  cries  of  "  lo  Bacche  !  lo 
Triumplie  !  "  The  |)riestesses,  as  well  as  the  soldiers 
of  the  army,  were  furnished  each  with  a  thyrsus,  or 
spear  wrapped  in  vine-leaves,  to  amuse  the  simpU 
Indians,  and  make  ihem  believe  that  no  hostilities 
were  intended.  When  the  rude  but  iMnumerable 
Hindoo  host  had  assembled  and  prepared  for  the 
assault,  with  their  elephants  arrayed  in  front,  these 
furious  Bacchss,  as  they  are  called,  flew,  in  a  transport 
of  wild  enthusiasm,  among  the  aff'righted  Indians, 
clashing  their  cymbals  and  brandishing  their  leafy 
weapons  in  the  air.  Their  horrid  shrieks  and  yelling 
so  terrified  the  elephants,  that  they  fled  from  the  field, 
and  the  whole  Hindoo  host  was  speedily  routed. 

Bacchus  spent  three  years  in  tlie  conquest  of  India  ; 
and,  according  to  some  accounts,  his  march  to  tlie 
south  was  arrested  only  by  the  ocean.  He  set  up  pil- 
lars and  other  monuments  of  bis  victories  in  many 
places.  His  skill  in  legislation  and  agriculture  iy 
much  praised.  He  planted  vineyards  and  fig-trees, 
and  erected  many  noble  cifies.  He  reigned  over  India 
fifty-two  yeara,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  leav- 
ing a  numerous  family  of  children,  who  continued  foi 
many  generations  to  sway  the  imperial  sceplre.  There 
is  good  reason  for  believing  that  he  is  tlie  same  per- 
sonage that  is  celebrated  in  the  Hindoo  poems  under 
the  name  of  Rama,  and  who  is  regarded  as  having 
established  the  first  regular  government  in, this  part  of 
Asia.  Rama  is  described  as  the  sovereign  of  Ayodha, 
a  city  of  wonderful  extent  and  magnificence.  He  is 
celebrated  as  a  conqueror  of  the  highest  renown,  and 
the  deliverer  of  the  nation  from  tyrants.  One  of  his 
exploits  was  performed  in  commanding  an  army  of 
monkeys.  By  the  wonderful  activity  of  these  crea- 
tures, a  bridge  of  rocks  was  buill  over  the  sea,  from 
the  continent  to  Ceylon.  Such  is  the  Hindoo  rale, 
founded,  probably,  on  the  fact  that  the  Island  of 
Ceylon  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  ledge  of 
rocks,  now  called  Adani's  Bridge.  The  monkeys  or 
satyrs  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  race  of  wild  moun- 
taineers, whom  Kama  had  civilized.  Such  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Sir  William  Jones.  As  to  the  chronology  of 
these  events,  or  how  far  they  are  founded  upon  any 
real  occurrences,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  con- 
fidence. 

Sesostris,  king  of  Egypt,  is  also  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  historians  among  the  conquerors  whose  arms 
penetrated  to  India.    Diodorus  Siculus  informs  us  Ihaf 

he  built  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  large  ships  on  the  Red 
Sea.  One  of  these  was  magnificently  constructed  of 
cedar,  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits  long,  richly  orna- 
mented  on  the  outside  with  devices  in  gold,  and 
adorned  on  the  inside  with  plates  of  silver.  This 
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fleet,  after  conquering  all  the  countries  on  the  shores 
of  the  Red  Sea,  proceeded  out  of  the  straits,  and 
traversed  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
tndia,  reducing,  in  its  progress,  the  maritime  cities,  and 
establishing  colonies  of  Egyptians  in  various  places. 
After  reaching  tlic  mouths  of  the,  Ganges,  the  con- 
queror erected  triumphal  pillars,  inscribed  with  his 
name  and  a  recital  of  his  victories.  This  story  seems 
to  border  on  the  fabulous;  liut  it  is,  to  a  certain  de- 
gree, corroborated  I>y  curiotis  tacts.  In  a  Persian 
history,  [[ii^icd  hv  Kerislita,  it  is  related  lhal  the 
Afghans  are  of  tin;  rac(;  of  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
rided  by  Pharaoh.  'To  this  remark  m;iy  be  added 
another  of  Sir  William  Jones,  that  the  mounlaiueers 
of  Bengal  and  licbar  can  hardly  be  distinguished,  in 
some  of  their  features,  from  the  modern  Abyssinians. 
Sesosiris  is  said  to  be  known  as  a  conqueror,  in  India, 
by  tiic  name  of  Sarj/n. 

Whatever  conquests  were  made  by  Sesostris  in 
India,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  permanent. 
The  Persians,  under  Darius  Hystaspes,  seem  lo  have 
been  more  successful  in  establishing  then"  power  in 
that  country.  Darius,  liaving  subdued  all  the  territo- 
ries King  b['*w(;en  tlie  Caspian  Seia  and  the  River 
0.\us,  next  turned  his  arms  toward  India.  With  a 
view  to  obtain  infonnaiion  respecting  this  country,  he 
despatched  Scylax,  a  tTrcck  or  Cariaji  oflicnr  in  his 
service,  on  an  exploring  ex|)edition,  willi  a  squadron 
of  vessels.  This  comuiander  was  instructed  to  sail 
down  the  River  Indus  till  he  reached  the  ocean.  Such 
an  enterprise  had  never  before  been  undertaken  by 
a  Persian  monarch,  and  the  regions  watered  by  the 
Indus  were  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  western 
nations.  Scylax  accomplished  his  undertaking  in  the 
most  satisfactory  manner.  He  sailed  down  the  Indus 
to  the  ocean,  coasted  along  the  Arabian  shore,  and 
entered  the  Red  Sea  at  the  Straits  of  Babeimandel. 
Thirty  months  after  he  left  the  town  of  Caspatyra,  on 
the  Indus,  he  arrived  at  Suez,  the  port  from  which 
Necho  had  formerly  sent  the  Phcenicians  to  circum- 
navigate Africa.  From  tins  place,  Scylax  proceeded 
\o  Susa,  where  he  gave  Darius  a  complete  ae(;oimt  of 
bis  voyage.  His  description  of  the  populousness, 
fertility,  and  high  cultivation  of  the  territory  along 
ihe  banks  of  the  Indus  made  the  Persian  king  im|)a- 
[ient  to  become  the  master  of  so  rich  a  country.  He 
inmicdiately  invaded  India  with  a  strong  army,  and 
established  his  authority  in  those  regions  traversed  by 
the  great  river  which  Scyla.x  had  navigated.  It  does 
not  appear  that  the  Persian  dominion  extended  so  far 
as  Central  India.  Herodotus,  from  whom  wc  have 
received  this  account,  furnishes  no  particulara  of  the 
conquest,  except  that  India  made  the  twentieth  prov- 
ince of  the  Persian  empire,  and  that  the  annual  reve- 
nue which  it  furnished  to  the  royal  treasury  vv^  three 
hundred  and  sixty  talents  of  gold — an  arriount  equiv- 
alent to  about  two  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Notwithstanding  this  conquest,  it  does  not  appear 
.hat  any  general  knowledge  of  India  was  diffused 
throughout  the  western  nations.  The  Persians  were 
liltle  interested  in  the  study  of  geography.  The 
Greeks  were  the  only  people  who,  at  that  time,  paid 
any  attention  to  the  liberal  sciences;  and,  as  they  re- 
garded-ali  nations  but  tliemselves  in  the  light  of  bar- 
mirians,  they  were  not  disposed  to  attach  any  great 
uiiportanee  to  the  discoveries  of  Scylax.  In  fact,  that 
navigator  had  related  so  many  wonderful  things  in  the 


account  of  his  voyage,  that  he  was  thought  to  be  lifi'e 
better  than  a  romancer. 


CHAPTER  CCXLIX. 

838  to  800  B.  C. 

Invasion  of  India  by  Alexander  of  Macedon  -  - 
Capture  of  Massaga  and  Aornos  —  Defeat 
of  Poms —  Retreat  of  Alexander  —  Reign 
of  Sandracottus  —  The  Kingdom  of  Ma- 
gadha  —  Embassy  of  Dainaichus. 

A  NEW  era  in  the  history  of  India  begins  with  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  die  Great.  This  monarch, 
having  overrun  the  Persian  empire,  and  even  carried 
his  arms  northward  as  t'ar  as  Baetria,  determined  to 
follow  up  his  career  of  success  by  the  invasion  of 
Tndia.  An  excess  of  vanity  and  folly  prompted  him 
to  this  undertaking ;  for  the  project  was  quite  useless 
in  itself,  as  well  as  very  dangerous.  He  had  read,  in 
the  ancient  fables  of  Greece,  that  Bacchus  and 
Hercules,  both  sons  of  Jupiter,  had  attempted  the 
same,  or  a  similar,  exploit.  He  was  resolved  not  to 
be  sur|iasscd  by  them,  and  he  had  many  fiatlerets 
about  inm  who  applauded  tliis  wild  and  chimerical 
design.  Tn  the  year  328  B.  C,  or  about  one  hundred 
and  sixty  years  after  {\\v.  reign  of  Daj'ius  Hystaspes, 
he  marched  from  Baetria  across  the  great  mountain 
chain  of  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  which  bounds  Hindostan 
on  the  north.  His  route  was  the  same  as' tliat  which 
has  been  followed  by  the  invaders  of  India  in  latei 
times,  among  whom  were  Timour  and  Nadir  Shah. 
Having  crossed  the  mountains,  he  encamped  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Gandahar,  which  place  is 
called  by  the  ancient  geographers  Alexandria  Faro 
pamisana. 

On  his  first  entrance  into  India,  the  petty  pnnces 
of  the  country  came  to  meet  him  and  make  their  sub- 
mission. Tbi^y  declnred  tlint  he  was  the  third  son  of 
Jupiter  who  had  visited  their  counlry  ;  that  they  knew 
Bacchus  and  Hercules  only  by  fame,  but  now  they 
bad  the  hajjpiness  lo  sec  a  son  of  Jupiter  face  to  face. 
Such  is  lh(;  story  related  by  the  (.ireek  writers,  who 
were  not  vcn'y  scrupulous  in  emhel.ishing  the  facts  of 
their  narralives.  In  his  i>rogress  souUiward,  Alexander 
began  to  experience  the  extraordinary  difiieulties  to 
which  an  invading  army  is  exposed  by  the  natural 
strength  of  the  country  as  well  as  its  artificial  fortifi 
cations.  He  first  encountered  the  city  of  Massaga, 
which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  thirty  thousand 
men.  Nature  and  ait  seemed  io  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  rendering  this  place  impregnable.  The 
greater  part  of  it  was  surrounded  by  a  very  deep  and 
rapid  river  with  steep  banks,  and  on  the  land  side 
were  high  and  craggy  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  were 
caves  and  deep  clefts,  which  oiiered  a  much  more 
formidable  defence  than  any  artificial  trenches. 
Whilst  Alexander  was  going  round  tiie  city  to  view 
the  fortifications,  he  was  shot  by  nn  arrow  in  the  calf 
of  his  log.  When  he  saw  the  blood  flowing,  he  ex- 
claimed, '■  Every  one  tells  me  I  am  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
but  my  wound  makes  me  sensible  that  I  am  a  man." 
The  soldiers  by  immense  labor  filled  up  the  chasms 
in  the  rocks  with  trunks  of  trees  and  great  stoneit. 
They  then  brought  forward  their  battering- rams  aird 
.  balistse.     These   strange   engines  so  terrified  thft 
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Minrloos  that  tliey  immediately  surrendered  the 
city. 

The.  next  powerful  obstacle  encountered  by  ibe 
Macedonians  Wtis  a  rock  called  Aoiyios,  which  means 
a  place  so  high  that  a  bird  cannot  fly  over  it.  All  llie 
inhabitants  of  a  city  in  the  neighborhood  had  tied  to 
Ihis  place  on  the  approach  of  the  invaders.  It  was 
very  steep  on  every  side,  and  its  base  was  bordered 
by  a  river  and  deep  morass.    It  was  necessary  to 

'  capture  this  jilacc,  that  the  army  might  not  leave  so 
stroncr  a  past  of  the  enemy  in  its  rear.  There  was  a 
thick  forest  in  *he  neighborhood,  and  Alexander  gave 
orders  to  fell  tlie  trees  for  the  purpose  of  filling  up  the 
montKS.  This  was  done  :  the  king  threw  in  the  first 
Iruiik  ;  the  soldiers,  seeing  this,  shouted  for  joy,  and, 
every  one  laboring  witli  incredible  diligence,  the  work 
was  finished  in  a  week.  The  attack  then  began. 
Alexander  led  ihe  way  in  climbing  up  the  rock.  This 
was  a  very  hazardous  movement.  Many  of  the 
soldiers  slipped  down  the  steep  decliviliy,  and  were 

,  drowned  in  the  river.  The  Hindoos  defended  them- 
selves by  rolling  great  stones  down  upon  the  assail- 
imts;  and  so  many  of  the  Macedonians  were  killed, 
that  Alexander  found  it  necessary  to  sound  a  retreat. 
A.f\er  taking  some  repose,  he  renewed  the  attack  by 

!  ordering  the  military  towers  and  engines  to  be  brought 

j  forward.  The  Hindoos  laughed  at  this  mode  of  war- 
fare, and  made  sport  of  their  enemies,  for  two  days 

1  and  nights,  beating  their  drums  and  cymbals  till  the 
rock  and  all  the  neighborhood  echoed  with  the  sound. 
On  the  third  night,  they  were  not  heard,  and  ihe  Mace- 
donians were  surprised  to  see  every  part  of  the  rock 
illuminated  with  torches.  It  appeared  now  that  the 
Hindoos  were  retreating  under  cover  of  the  night,  and 
the  whole  army,  by  Alexander's  order,  immediately 
shouted  aloud.  This  so  terrified  the  fugitives,  that 
great  numbers  of  them,  imagining  the  enemy  were 
close  in  pursuit,  leaped  from  the  top  of  the  rock,  and 

i   were  dashed  lo  pieces.    The  Macedonians  immediately 

I   look  possession  of  the  place. 

'  Having  subdued  the  natives  luid  ti'ibes  on  the  north- 
west bank  of  the  Indus,  Ale.vaoder  crossed  that  river 
at  Taxila,  now  called  Attack,  which  is  the  only  place 
in  that  quarter  where  the  stream  is  so  gentle  that  a 
floating  bridge  can  be  thrown  over  it.  From  this 
point  he  took  the  route  loading  to  the  Gnnges  and  the 
rich  and  [)op!doi's  regions  of  the  south.  He  found 
".his  part  of  the  roun'rv  nnder  tlie  dominion  of  a  great 
king,  or  emperor,  nanuMi  Poriis.  Alexander  imagined 
that  this  monarch,  astonished  and   terrified   by  tlic 

j  Macedonia!!  conquests,  would  immediately  submit  to 
him.  He  therefore  sent  a  message  to  Porus  as  if  to 
a  vassal,  commanding  him  to  pay  tribute  and  meet 
him  on  his  march.  The  Hindoo  sovereign  replied 
that  he  would  meet  him,  but  it'  shotild  be  sword  in 
nand.  Alexander,  exasperated  at  this  reply,  hastened 
his  march,  and  arrived  at  the  River  Hydaspes,  one 
of  the  head  streams  of  the  Indus,  and  now  called  the 
Jhelunt.  ■  He  found  Porus  with  his  army  encamped 
on  the  opposite  bank,  ready  to  dispute  his  passage. 

The  Hindoo  army  was  strengthened  in  front  by  a 
!in.e  of  eiglity-Hve  elephants  and  three  hundred  war 
chariots.  Porus  himself  was  of  a  gigantic  stature, 
and  rode  an  elc|>hant  of  enormous  size.  The  Mace- 
donians dreaded  not  only  the  enemy,  but  the  river 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pass.  It  was  half  a  mile 
wide,  and  so  deep  as  to  be  nowhere  fordable.  Not- 
withstanding its  great  breadth,  its  waters  dashed  with 


violence  on  the  rocks,  which  impeded  its  course,  antl 
rendered  all  a'fenipts  to  cross  both  diflicult  and  dan- 
gerous. The  appearance  oi'  the  enemy  on  the  oppo- 
site side  was  terrible  in  the  extreme.  The  hTink  of 
the  river  was  covered  with  men,  horses,  and  elephants 
Those  hideous  animals  stood  firm,  like  so  many  towers, 
and  the  Hindoos  caused  them  to  utter  loud  cries,  thai 
they  might  fill  the  Macedonians  with  terror.  Alexan- 
der was  in  great  perplexity  ;  and  finding,  after  repeated 
attempts,  that  he  could  not  pans  the  river  by  force  of 
arms,  he  determined  upon  a  stratagem.  He  ordered 
his  cavalry  to  make  a  feint  of  crossing  the  stream  in 
the  night,  and  to  raise  a  shout,  as  if  they  were  about 
to  rush  into  ihe  water.  Porns,  hearing  the  noise,, 
commanded  a  bodv  of  elephants  to  hasten  to  sj)ol ; 
but  they  met  no  tniemv  This  was  repealed  several 
times,  till  llie  Hindoos,  b(x:oming  used  to  these  false 
ahirms,  took  no  further  notice  of  them. 

Having  thus  diverted  tlie  attention  of  liis  adversary 
from  his  designed  movement,  Ale.xander  suddenly 
pushed  a  bo^y  of  troops  into  the  river,  and  gained 
possession  of  a  small  island  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream.  While  endeavoring  to'force  a  passage  across 
from  this  spot,  a  furious  storm  arose,  accompanied 
with  tremendous  thunder  and  lightning,  Alexander, 
instead  of  being  terrified,  was  only  encouraged  by 
this  accident,  looking  upon  it  as  highly  favorable  to 
his  design.  He  immediately  gave  orders  for  the  em- 
barkation of  his  whole  army,  and  crossed  the  stream 
himself  in  the  first  boat.  It  is  refioiled  that,  on  'his 
occasion,  he  ci'ied  out,  O  Athenians  !  could  you 
believe  that  I  would  expose  mv-self  to  such  dangers  lo' 
merit  your  ;ipplanse  ?  "  The  Macedonian  army,  hav- 
ing effected  the  passage  of  the  river,  immedialcly  fell 
upon  the  enemy  with  great  fury,  'Phey  gained  a 
complete  victory,  the  Hindoos  losing  above  twenty 
thousand  nicii,  including  the  two  sons  of  Porus.  The 
loss  of  the  Macedonians  is  staled  to  have  been  less 
than  three  hundred.  Porus  himself  was  taken  [nis- 
oner,  and  carried  into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  >"ho 
asked  him  how  he  desired  to  be  treated.  "  Like  a 
king,"  was  the  reply.,  "  Do  you  ask  for  nothing 
more  ^  "  said  Alexander.  "  No,"  returned "  Porus  ; 
"  all  things  are  included  in  that  single  word."  The 
Macedonian  conqueror  was  struck  with  this  greatness 
:  of  soul,  which  seemed  heightened  by  the  distress  of 
the  Hindoo  monarch,  lie  restored  him  to  his  throne, 
annexed  new  provinces  to  his  doininioii.s,  and  bestowed 
on  him  the  greatest  honors  and  his  personal  friend 
ship. 

The  conquerors  had  now  reached  that  rich  and 
populous  territory  called  the  Piiiijavb,  or  the  Country 
of  the  Five  Rivers.  At  every  step  of  their  progress, 
objects  no  less  striking  th;ui  new  altnicled  their  atten- 
tion. The  magnitude  of  tin;  ri\ers  filled  them  with 
surprise.'  No  country  which  iliey  had  ever  visited 
was  so  populous  and  well  cultivated,  or  abounded  with 
so  many  valuable  productions  of  nature  and  art. 
Wherever  he  directed  his  march,  Alexander  was 
allured  onward  by  magnificeni  descriptions  of  the 
regions  yet  unvisiled.  He  was  informed  that  the  Indus 
was  an  iusignificani  stream  compared  to  the  Ganges, 
and  the  territories  through  which-  he  had  passed  far 
inferior  in  every  res|icct  to  the  regions  of  the  south. 
These  accomits  stimulated  his  desire  of  conquest  to 
tlie  highest  pitch,  and  he  urged  his  soldiei's  to  |  ush  on 
their  marcii  toward  that  quarter,  where  wealth,  fame, 
and  dominion  awaited  them. 
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B\it  the  soldiers  no  longer  felt  the  same  ardor  for 
conquest  which  had  animated  their  commander.  The 
dangers  and  fatigues  which  they  had  already  passed 
through  had  sobered  their  enthusiasm,  while  new  dan- 
gers and  fatigues  of  an  extraordinary  character  still 
lay  in  their  way.  They  were  told  that,  after  passing 
the  River  Hyphasis,  they  must  niarch  eleven  days 
through  a  desert  before  they  reached  the  great  River 
Gausjes  ;  that  beyond  this  mighty  stream  dwelt  the 
Gangaridte  and  the  Prasii,  whose  king  was  preparing 
to  oppose  their  progress  with  an  army  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men  and  three  thousand  elephants. 
This  inteiligencc  spread  a  panic  throughout  the  army, 
and  raised  a  general  murmur 'against  the  design  of 
marching  larthor.  The  Macedonians  were  now  nearly 
worn  out  with  hard  service.  They  hud  grown  gray 
in  ihe  camp  and  the  battle-field,  and  wore  incessantly 
directing  their  eyes  and  their  wishes  toward  their 
native  land.  For  the  last  two  months,  it  had  rained 
almost  without  ceasing,  and,  notwithstanding  the  com- 
mand of  their  king,  they  declared  that  they  would 
march  no  farther. 

Alexander  found  himself  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
wishes  of  his  men.  He  gave  orders  to  return,  leaving 
a  few  bodies  of  troops  to  retain  possession  of  the  ter- 
ritories which  he  had  conquered.  His  campaign  in 
India  had  occupied  three  or  four  months,  and  might 
have  been  more  successful  had  it  not  been  undertaken 
at  the  wrong  season  of  the  year.  The  Greeks  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  periodical  rains  of  India,  and 
Alexander  began  his  march  into  that  country  just  at 
the  commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  His  con- 
quests were  not  permanent.  The  soldiers  whom  he 
left  behind  indulged  in  every  sort  of  debauchery,  and 
dissensions  soon  broke  out  among  their  commanders. 
The  death  of  Alexander,  which  took  place  shortly 
after,  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire in  Hindostan. 

We  are  unable  to  state  the  precise  nature  of  the 
Hindoo  political  system  at  this  period,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  various  kings  and  princes  of  the 
country  were  subject  to  any  supreme  head,  or  whether 
they  were  independent  sovereigns.  A  prince  called 
by  the  Greeks  Sandracottus  reigned  here  at  the  time 
of  the  Macedonian  conquest.  The  western  princes, 
by  his  assistance,  expelled  the  invaders  from  their 
territories,  Seleucus,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, attempted  with  a  large  force  to  reconquer  the 
country,  but  with  very  little  success.  The  war  was 
concluded  by  a  treaty,  In  pursuance  of  which  Seleucus 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Sandracottus,  and 
the  latter,  in  return,  agreed  to  furnish  Seleucus  an- 
nually with  fifty  elephants.  This  friendly  intercourse 
was  kept  up  for  some  time ;  but,  after  the  death  of 
Seleucus,  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  been  finally  ex- 
pelled from  Hindostan.  No  particulars  of  this  event, 
however,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  the  ancient 
historians. 

One  of  the  Hindoo  kingdoms  at  this  period  was 

called  Magadha^  and  was  situated  in  the  same  quarter 
with  the  modern  province  of  Behar.  Its  capital  was 
Pallbothra,  now  Patna.  About  the  time  of  Alexander, 
Ibis  kingdom  was  ruled  by  a  sovereign  named  Malta- 
padnta  Nanda.  He  was  powerful  and  ambitious,  but 
greedy  and  cruel.  Ily  these  vices,  as  well  as  by  his 
inferioi'ity  of  bifih,  be  ^eenis  to  have  provoked  the 
hostiliiy  of  the  Brahmins.  By  one  wife  he  had  eight 
•Mtns,  who,  with  their  father,  were  called  the  nine 
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Nandas.  By  another  wife,  of  low  extraction,  he  ha 
a  son  called  Chandra  Gupta.  This  person  was  made 
the  instrument  of  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Brahmins, 
who  put  to  death  Nanda  and  his  eight  other  sons,  and 
placed  Chandra  Gupta  on  the  throne.  The  Brahmins, 
in  this  revolution,  were  aided  by  Pawatswara,  a  prince 
in  the  north  of  India,  to  whom  they  promised  an  ac- 
cession of  territory  as  the  reward  of  his  alliance. 
The  execution  of  this  treaty  was  evaded  by  the  assas- 
sination of  the  prince.  His  son  Malayaketu  led  a 
mingled  host  against  Magadha,  to  avenge  his  father's 
death.  Among  his  troops  we  find  the  Garaiias,  the 
Lakas,  and  the  Kambojas,  or  people  of  Arachosia.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  Chandra  (4upta  Is  the  sama 
with  Sandracottus. 

Damaichus,  a  Greek,  who  was  sent  as  an  ambassa- 
dor by  Seleucus  into  India,  wrote  an  account  of  his 
embassy,  some  fragments  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served. This  writer  and  the  rest  of  his  countrymen 
who  visited  India,  appear  to  have  had  no  scruple  In 
relating  the  most  marvellous  tales  lo  amuse  and  aston- 
ish the  credulous  Greeks.  They  stated  that  men  were 
found  in  this  country  with  ears  so  large  as  to  cover  the 
whole  body  ;  others  with  one  eye,  no  mouth  nor  nose 
and  with  long  feet,  having  the  toes  turning  backward 
others  with  heads  shaped  like  a  wedge  ;  and  others  of 
pygmy  size,  ordy  three  spans  in  height.  These  mar- 
vellous accounts  doubtless  originated  in  the  grotesque 
symbolical  representations  sculptured  on  the  walls 
and  idols  of  the  Hindoo  pagodas,  and  which  the  trav- 
ellers contemplated  with  astonishment.  These  repre- 
sentations were  mistaken,  in  that  remote  region  of  the 
world,  ibr  actual  copies  of  living  things. 


CHAPTEK  CCIi. 

204  B.  C.  to  A.  B.  1000. 

Reign  of  Yicramaditya  —  Embassy  of  Porus 

to  Augustus  —  Strabo^s  Account  of  Musican 
—  The  Temple  of  Taxila  —  Usurpations  of 
the  Brahmin  —  Rise  of  Buddhism  —  The 
Kingdom  of  Kinoge  —  Maldeo  —  Expulsion 
of  the  Buddhists. 

Frobi  the  death  of  Chandra  Gupta  there  is  a  blank 
in  the  history  of  India,  continuing  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years.  Of  this  interval  we  know  nothing, 
except  what  is  related  by  the  Greek  writers  respecting 
So'phageseniis,  one  of  the  Hindoo  sovereigns,  who  is 
said  to  have  made  a  treaty  with  Antiochus  the  Great, 
king  of  Syria,  204  B.  C.  Of  this  treaty  we  only 
know  that  the  Hhidoo  paid  the  Syrian  king  a  tribute 
of  elephants.  About  half  a  century  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  we  find  mention  of  Vicramaditya,  or  Bick- 
ermajiti  who  is  called  the  sovereign  of  all  India.  He 
ruled  with  such  extraordinary  success,  that  his  reign 
forms  an  important  era  in  history.  He  is  described  as 
unequalled  by  any  former  king  in  the  science  of  juris- 
prudence and  legislation,  as  well  as  in  fortitude,  jus- 
tice, and  wisdom.  He  is  said  to  have  travelled  as  a 
mendicant  over  a  great  part  of  the  Eas>:,  in  order  to 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  arts,  learning,  and  policy 
of  foreign  nations,  that  lie  might  transplant  them  into 
his  own  empire.  The  Hindoo  poets  and  histoi'lans  are 
full  of  their  praises  of  this  just  and  great  man  Tht 
poets,  wishing  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  hi"  uifiox 
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!»le  justice,  In  the  Oi-iental  style,  affirm  that  the  mag- 
net (lared  no!,  without  his  permission,  Rxert  its  power 
■ipon  iron,  nor  umlior  upon  hits  of  straw  of  the  field. 
Thf!  hisforians  I'clalc  tlnit  sueh  were  liis  temperance 
and  contempt  of  Uixury,  tliat  he  siej)!  upon  a  mat,  and 
reduced  the  furniture  of  his  apartment  to  an  earlheii 
[lot  of  water.  He  was  also  a  sedulous  upholder  of  the 
influence  of  the  Brahmins,  and  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning.  Tiie  jioetand  phiiosopiKM' Calidasa  was  par- 
ticularly favored  by  him.  This  individual  was  the  chief 
of  fourteen  learned  Brahmins  whom  Vicramaditya  in- 
vited to  his  court  from  various  parts  of  Hindostan, 
and  who  were  denominated  the  fourteen  .jewels  of  his 
crown.  Toward  the  close  of  his  reign,  Vicramaditya 
became  involved  in  war  with  the  king  of  Persia,  and 
was  forced  lo  submit  to  the  authority  of  that  monarch. 

The  historian  of  Ihe  age  of  Augustus  informs  us, 
that  in  the  reign  of  lhat  emperor,  Forus,  a  Hindoo 
sovereign,  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
who  was  then  in  Syria.  This  embassy  comprised  a 
nost  splendid  retinue,  bearing  a  present  for  Augustus 
af  some  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  productions 
of  Hindostan.  In  the  letters  prei^ented  by  the  ambas- 
sadors, Porus  made  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  great 
power,  wealth,  and  magnificence.  He  informed  Au- 
;5ustus  that  he  ruled  ovei'  six  hundred  tributary  princes 
or  rajahs.  Aii  liie  ambassadors,  except  three,  died  on 
liie  I'ou'e.  Their  dress  and  manners  excited  the  won- 
der of  the  subjects  of  Augustus.  They  were  so  thinly 
clothed  in  the  light  dress  of  their  own  countrj',  that 
ihey  appeared  almost  naked.  They  were  highly  per- 
fumed, in  the  manner  of  the  Hindoos,  with  aromatic 
unguents.  Among  the  presents  which  they  brought 
were  several  tigers,  —  an  animal  which  the  Romans  had 
previously  heard  of,  but  h.;ul  n<'ver  seen, —  birds  of  mon- 
strous growtli,  and  reptiles  of  a  prodigious  magnitude. 
In  the  train  of  the  ambassadors  was  a  venerable  Brah- 
min, who  was  so  flatlorod  with  the  attention  paid  him 
by  Augustus,  that  he  followed  him  to  Athens,  where 
he  burnt  himself  on  a  funeral  pile  before  the  whole 
population  of  that  city. 

The  geographer  Strabo,  f]"om  whom  we  have  this 
account,  gives  us  a  description  of  a  part  of  Hindostan, 
which  appears  lo  have  been  faintly  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  of  that  day.  He  informs  us  that 
on  the  banks  of  the  Indus  was  a  kingdom,  named 
Mmican,  the  royal  palace  of  which  was  splendid 
almost  beyond  belief.  It  stood  on  lofty  columns  of 
porphyry,  richly  gilded,  round  which,  to  the  summit, 
were  twined  artificial  vines  of  gold.  Amid  the  branches 
of  the  vines  appeared  the  figures  of  Indian  birds,  exe- 
cuted in  jewelry  of  unrivalled  brilliancy.  The  interior 
of  the  palace  was  one  great  bl^^e  of  magnificence, 
and  abounded  with  whatever  could  gratify  the  sight  or 
the  hcarlog.  In  one  apartment  the  visitor  was  soothed 
and  dciighted  with  the  warblings  of  the  softest  music ; 
in  another  was  heard  the  quick  and  measured  step  of 
♦he  dance ;  a  third  echoed  with  the  richest  strains  of 
vucal  Song  from  siren  lips,  and  a  fourth  resounded 
with  the  glee  of  bacchanalian  revellei"s.  The  monarch 
himself,  to  judge  from  this  description,  seems  to  have 
placed  his  chief  ha.ppiness  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  su- 
pine and  voluptuous  indolence.  He  was  arrayed  in  a 
splendid  dress  of  gold  and  purple,  richly  embroidered. 
He  was  constantly  surrounded  by  a  train  of  women, 
who  spent  their  whole  time  in  perfuming'  his  tresses 
and  adorning  his  person.  When  he  condescended  to 
appear  in  public,  silver  censers  were  carried  before 


him,  in  which  the  richest  aromatics  of  the  East  were 
burned  in  his  honor,  as  if  he  had  been  a  god.  He  lay 
in  a  golden  palanquin,  canopied  with  silken  curtains 
fringed  with  pearls.  His  wives  and  female  attendants 
followed  in  palanquins,  adorned  in  tlie  same  manner. 
Wherever  he  went,  either  marching  lo  war  or  on  a 
huutiug  excursion,  he  was  escorted  by  a  numerous 
guard,  and  a  large  troop  of  officers  and  menials,  who 
carried  branches  of  trees,  on  which  were  ])erched  Ihe 
most  beautiful  singing  birds.  The  remainder  of  the 
description  of  this  monarch  and  his  pageantry  is  of  a 
similar  character. 

Another  Greek  writer  describes  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun,  at  Taxila,  in  the  northwest  of  India.  The  lofty 
walls  of  this  temple  were  of  red  marble,  interspersed 
with  plates  of  burnished  gold,willi  sharp  points  to  imitate 
the  solar  rays.  On  the  floor,  in  a  kind  of  mosaic  work 
of  jewelry,  was  wrought  ihe  figure  of  the  morning 
star,  in  precious  stones  of  so  brilliant  a  lustre  that  the 
work  seemed  to  burn  upon  ihe  [javement.  In  the  same 
temple  were  two  colossal  statu^^'^  of  Alexander  In  gold 
two  of  ih.e  vanquished  Porus  in  brass,  and  one  of  Ajaj 
hi  ivory.  Gold  and  precious  stones  of  every  hue  were 
expended  in  such  profusion  u[)on  the  ornaments  of  this 
temple,  thai  the  Greeks,  who  were  unacquainted  witli 
the  wealth  of  the  Oriental  countries,  might  well  have 
been  struck  with  amazement  at  the  sight. 

Another  chasm  occurs  about  this  time  in  Indian  his- 
tory. Hardly  any  information  is  afforded  by  the  Greek 
writere,  and  we  learn  little  from  the  native  historians, 
except  that  the  emptre  fell  into  anarchy.  As  the  im- 
perial power  declined,  the  rules  of  caste,  on  which  the 
influence  of  the  hereditary  priesthood  dejiended,  were 
rendered  more  rigid  and  severe.  The  Brahmins  arro- 
gated to  themselves  the  exclusive  privilege  of  studying 
and  expounding  the  sacred  books,  and  as  tliese  were 
the  source  of  all  Hindoo  learning,  whether  religious  ot 
scientific,  the  priesthood  thus  obtained  a  monopoly  of 
knowledge.  'The  Brahmins  alone  could  exercise  the 
medical  art;  for,  sickness  being  considered  as  the  pun- 
ishment of  transgression,  to  be  remedied  only  by  pen- 
ances and  religious  ceremonies,  they  alone  had  the 
fight  to  interpret  the  laws,  to  offer  sacrifices,  and  lo 
give  counsel  to  the  sovereign.  In  the  midst  of  ihe 
anarchy  caused  by  the  decline  of  the  imperial  au- 
thority, the  great  vassals  of  the  crown  assumed  inde- 
pendence in  their  respective  governments.  This  slate 
of  things  continued  for  two  or  three  centuries. 

At  a  very  early  but  uncertain  period,  the  Biahmin? 
were  opposed  by  a  reformer  named  Buddha,  who 
rejected  the  Vedas,  or  sacred  books,  hloodv  saciifices, 
and  the  distinction  of  castes.  His  followers,  called 
BiiddliislSy  must  have  been  both  numerous  and  pow- 
erful at  a  remote  age,  for  a  great  number  of  the  tlin- 
doo  rock  temples  are  dedicated  to  him.  From  the 
wrilers  of  the  second  century,  it  is  evident  that  in  their 
day,  the  religion  of  Buddha,  was  very  prevalent  in  India. 
In  the  Hindoo  dramatic  pieces  of  that  time,  the  Bud- 
dhist observances  are  described  with  great  accuracy, 
and  the  membere  of  the  sect  are  represented  as  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  for  they  are  not  only  tolerated, 
but  publicly  recognized. 

The  kingdom  of  Kinogn  was  founded  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  by  a  chief^in  named  Bas- 
deo,  who,  after  making  himself  master  of  Bengal  and 
Behar,  assumed  imperial  honors,  and  built  the  city  of 
Kinoge,  which  gave  name  to  the  kingdom.  It  was  during 
his  reign  that  Bahram,  the  king  of  Persia,  is  said  to 
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hiive  visited  Tndia  in  disguiso,  under  the  assumed  char- 
acter  of  a  mercliant.  He  was  discovered  by  an  at:ci- 
dent.  One  day,  as  he  was,  taking  a  walk  in  die  woods 
adjoining  Kinuge,  a  wild  e!e[>hant  ruslied  froLn  a  tliickcl, 
and  attacked  every  person  he  met.  AU  fled  before 
him  cxce])t  Bahram,  who  shot  an  arrow  into  Ills  fore- 
head with  such  effect,  that  he  laid  him  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  fame  of  this  exploit  cauded  him  to  be  car- 
ried to  court,  where  he  was  recognized  by  a  Hindoo 
nobleman,  who  had  formerly  lived  in  Persia.  The 
king,  being  thus  compelled  to  own  his  real  charac- 
ter, was  treated  with  the  utmost  magnificence  while 
he  remained  at  ibe  court  of  Kinoge.  lie  married  the 
daughter  of  Basdeo,  and  returned  after  some  time  to 
Persia.  Klnogc  continued  under  the  rule  of  Basdeo  and 
his  son  for  eighty  years.  The  next  sovereign  w!io 
attracts  any  notice  in  history,  is  Maldea^  a  man  of 
obscure  origin,  w\\o  elevated  liiniseif  to  power,  and 
conquered  the  eiiy  of  Delhi  from  the  reigning  faniiiv. 
He  soon  after  made  liitnself  master  of  the  metropolis, 
which  was  at  this  time  a  city  of  immense  size.  We  are 
told  that  il  contained  thirty  thousand  shops  for  the  sale 
of  ihe  areca  nut,  which  the  Hindoos  chew  like  to- 
bacco, and  that  among  its  population  were  sixty  thou- 
sand bands  of  musicians  and  singers,  who  paid  a  tax 
to  government.  Maldeo  reigned  about  forty  years  ; 
but  he  was  unable  to  transmit  the  crown  to  his  [)os- 
terity.  Every  hereditary  chief  and  petty  governor 
assumed  independent  power  in  his  own  district,  and 
the  name  of  the  great  empire  of  Hindostan  was  lost, 
til!  it,  was  restored,  many  centuries  afterward,  by  the 
Mahometan  con(|ueror. 

During  the  period  which  separates  the  ancient  his- 
tory of  India  from  ihe  modern,  and  which  is  very  bar- 
ren in  recorded  facts,  the  country  was  divided  Into  a 
number  of  petty  independent  states,  in  whicli  the  ruling 
princes  or  rajahs  appear  to  have  bi;en  completely  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  Brahmins.  The  warrior  caste 
was  naturally  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  them,  and 
the  institutions  which  llie  Brahmins  forced  upon  these 
rivals  were  designed  to  check  all  martial  spirit  and 
tendencies.  The  result  of  this  policy  was,  that  Hin- 
dostan subsequently  became  the  prey  of  foreign  con- 
querors, tl  was  during  this  period  also,  though  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  the  date  accurately,  that  the  Buddhists 
were  expelled  from  Hindostan  by  the  Brahmins.  They 
sought  shelter  in  Ccyloii,  in  the  mountains  of  the  north, 
in  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  in  Tartary, 
and  in  China,  where  their  religion  had  already  been 
preached  by  missionaries.  The  Buildlusts  were  not  the 
only  reformers  who  opposed  the  Brahmins:  they  were 
followed  by  another  sect,  called  the  Jaiii-^,  who  exerted 
themselves  to  expose  the  fraud  and  superstition  of  the 
Hindoo  pi:ieRtliood.  A  further  account  of  Buddhism 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Tliibet. 


CHAPTER  CCLI. 

A.  D.IOOO  to  1605. 

Modern  History  of  I/i'tidostan —  jWahmood  of 
Ghizfii  —  The  Gaars  —  The  Patans  — 
The  Scids  —  Zingis  Khan  —  Timour  — 
Baher  —  Acbar. 

The  modern  history  of  Hindustan  may  be  said  to 
::oMimence  with  Mahinood  of  Ghizni,  who,  about  the 
year  1000,  erected  a  powerful  empire  out  of  the  prov- 
'I'-.ng  which  had  once  belonged  to  the  Saracen  khaUfs. 


This  sovereign,. as  we  have  related  in  the  history  oi" 
Persia,  invaded  India  twelve  different  limes,  stAduing 
every  thing  on  his  march,  and  carrying  off  immense 
quantities  of  plunder.  At  his  death,  A.  D.  1028,  he 
was  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  Hindostan,  with 
almost  the  whole  of  Persia,  But  in  little  more  than 
a  century,  the  empire  of  Ghizni  was  overthrown,  in 
consequence  of  a  great  commotion  among  the  tribes 
of  Central  Asia.  These  fierce  hordes  of  barbarians 
made  frequent  inroads  into  the  territories  which  con- 
stituted the  empire,  where  they  experienced  no  effect- 
ual resistance.  Among  these  invaders  were  the  Gaurs, 
or  Gours,  a  valiant  and  formidable  race  of  mountaineers, 
who  dwelt  in  the  western  and  central  parts  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  or  Dark  Mountains.  They  had  never  been  sub- 
dued, even  by  the  Persians,  when  in  the  height  of  iheii 
power.  At  length,  they  became  so  formidable,  that 
in  1 158  tliey  detlu'oned  the  reigning  sovereign  of 
Ghizni,  and  thereby  not  only  paved  the  wav  for  an 
invasion  of  India,  but  for  the  elevation  of  a  Malionie- 
tan  to  the  throne  of  that  country.  In  1184,  the  Gaurs 
established  themselves  permanently  in  Hindostan,  and, 
ten  years  later,  founded  an  empire  there,  called  ■  the 
Palan  empire.  Their  seat  of  government  was  first  at 
Lahore,  in  the  Punjaub,  but  it  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Delhi.  This  was  the  first  dynasty  of  Ma-, 
hometan  sovereigns  in  India. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  Hindostan  was  mvaded  by 
Zingis  Khan,  the  Mongol  conqueror.  The  Mahome- 
tan dominion  in  this  country  was  at  this  time  in  Ihe 
height  of  its  power.  A  prince  named  Biiber  occupied 
the  throne,  and  the  historians  of  that  age  speak  in 
high  terms  of  the  ability  and  justice  oi'  his  adminis- 
tration. One  of  his  most  singular  acts  was  a  cam- 
paign againsta  forest.  (4angsof  rol)bers, called  dacoils, 
were  then,  as  now,  very  common  in  India,  T:u  ir  dep- 
redations were  carried  on  almost  to  the  very  gatesof  the 
capital,  tliere  being  a  large  forest  on  the  south  of  the 
city,  in  which  the  robbers  escaped  pursint.  Ba!)er  sent 
an  army  of  hatchet-men  against  it,  and  cut  down  the 
trees  for  an  extent  of  a  hundred  miles,  thereby  at 
once  dislodging  the  robbers,  and  bringing  a  large  tract 
of  land  into  cultivation. 

The  invasion  of  Zingis  caused  much  devastation  in 
India,  but  this  conqueror  did  not  penetrate  to  any  great 
distance  southward,  nor  did  he  leave  any  permanent 
traces  of  his  dominion  behind  him  at  his  retreat. 
About  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  we  find  a 
sovereign,  named  Alla^  on  the  Patau  throne.  He  was 
the  first  of  the  iVIahometan  emperors  who  carried  his 
arms  into  Southern  India,  where  his  concniesis  were  so 
productive  that  he  returned  witli  an  amount  of  plunder 
estimated  at  tiie  value  of  five  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars. To  account  for  the  existence  of  this  prodigious 
mass  of  treasure,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  priests 
and  rajahs  of  that  region  had  been  accumulating  wealth 
for  two  or  three  thousand  years,  and  that  the  country 
tlien  abounded  in  gold. 

The  next  foreign  invader  of  India  was  Tamerlane,* 
or  Timour,  the  Mongolian  chief,  who  pretended  to  be 
a  descendent  of  Zingis  Khan.  After  devastiiting  many 
of  the  northern  countries,  he  turned  his  arrris  toward 
the  rich  and  fertile  kingdoms  of  the  south.  In  his 
march  to  the  northern  frontier  of  India,  !ie  took  tht 
route  which  had  been  followed  by  Alexander,  and  ir 

*  As  wu  hiivo  given  a  full  history  of  thu  Mo;^ul  cmpiiu  ir, 
Indiaj  we  shall  only  notice  it  heru  so  I'iir  :is  may  be  iifccssar  r 
to  preserve  the  continuity  of  oui-  history. 
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the  year  139o,  his  armicis  arrived  at  the  Hindoo  Koosh, 
the  mounlaiti  barrier  of  this  countiy.  The  moiin- 
laineers  fouglit  with  desperation  against  the  invaders; 
out  as  the  Mongols  outiHimbcred  them  a  hundred 
ibid,  their  courage  was  unavailing;  they  were  nearly 
all  slain  while  defending  the  mountain  passes.  The 
Mongols,  however,  found  great  difficulties  still  in  their 
way.  They  were  ignorant  of  the  defiles  which  led  to 
tho  plains  of  the  south,  and  destitute  of  guides  to  con- 
duct them  through  those  wild  regions.  The  moun- 
tain tops  and  sides  were  covered  with  snow,  and 
abounded  in  cliffs  and  precipices,  which  caused  a  great 
destruction  of  men  and  horses.  Timour  hiniself  was 
placed  on  a  scaffold,  and  lowered  down  from  ledge  to 
ledge  by  ropes.  At  length,  he  reached  the  valley  of 
Cabul,  and- crossed  the  Indus  at  the  pE^s  of  Attock. 


Timoiir,  or  Tamerlane. 

The  Mongols  had  heard  of  the  innumerable  armies 
jf  the  Hindoos,  with  their  formidable  elephants  and 
j   impenetrable  cuirasses;  they  manifested  much  repug- 
nance to  engage  lliese  terrible  enemies  ;  but  Timour's 

ardor  for  conquest  was  not  to  be  restrained.  He 
I   prosecuted  his  march  southward,  ravaged  a  great  part 
j    :>{'  the  rich  lerrilory  of  the  Punjaub,  and   then  ad- 
vanced toward  Delhi.    The  Hindoo  emperor  M<ikmoQd 
took  the  field  wilh  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  elephants,  having  their  tusks 
armed  with  poisoned  daggers.    Tiniour  saw  that  the 
elephants  were  the  chief  terror  to  his  own  army,  and 
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knowing  that  these  animals  have  a  groat  dread  of  fire, 
he  armed  bis  front  ranks  with  blazing  torches.  This 
device  was  successful.  The  elephants  took  fright  at 
the  fire,  and  turned  upon  their  own  ranks.  The  Hin- 
doo army  was  completely  routed. 

Timour  pursued  his  conquering  march  to  Delhi. 
That  city  opened  hs  gates  to  him  without  resistance, 
and  was  immediately  given  up  to  pillage  and  massa- 
cre. The  barlrarous  Mongols  desh'oyed  every  thing 
valuable  which  they  could  not  carry  off.  The  tem- 
ples and  palaces  were  set  on  fire,  and  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  of  ihe  inhabitants  were  buttdiered 
in  cold  blood.  The  conquest  of  Timour,  however, 
like  that  of  Ziugis,  was  not  permanent.  He  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  reducing  the  Patan 
sovereign  to  an  ostensible  tributary  dependence  upon 
him,  after  which  he  witlidrew  his  armies  to  ravage 
other  portions  of  the  globe.  He  left  behind  him  in 
Indiatheshadow  of  authority:  hisname  wassiamped  on 
the  coin,  and  prayers  were  read  for  him  in  the  mosques. 

The  Patan  dynasty  became  extinct  in  ]413,  and 
was  followed  by  the  dominion  of  the  Seids,  or  descend- 
ants of  Mahomet,  as  they  styled  themselves.  They 
retained  possession  of  the  throne  but  thirty-seven  years, 
when  the  country  was  disturbed  by  new  revolutions. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  dominion 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Mogul  empire  was  estab- 
lished by  Sultan  Baber,  a  descendant  of  Timour.  We 
have  elsewhere  given  a  full  account  of  his  empire- 
It  will,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  notice  this  empire 
here,  only  so  far  as  to  continue  the  thread  of  ihe  his- 
tory of  nindost;in. 

Baber  made  himself  maslor  of  ihe  north  of  India, 
and  laid  tiie  foundation  of  a  dynasty  which  endured  for 
nearly  three  centuries.  He  exhibited  nothing  of  the 
barbarous  character  of  the  race  from  which  lie  de- 
scended. He  mounted  the  throne  at  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  and  In  a  reign  of  thirty-eight  years,  diversified^ 
with  various  turns  of  fortune,  proved  one  of  the  ablest 
sovereigns  of,  the  East.  He  was  genero.us,  enlight- 
ened, and  humane,  and  patronized  literatui*e  and  the 
arls.  In  a  military  capacity,  he  was  equalled  by  very- 
few  of  his. race.  He  accomplished  the  most  daring 
enterprises  by  his  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance, 
which  rose  above  all  difficulties,  and  made  him  much- 
more  the  object  of  admiration  in  his  adversity  than  in 
the  height  of  Ids  prosperity.  Nor  did  lie  forget  iiim- 
sx'lf  In  the  hour  of  success,  but  alwEivs  hehavcd  wilh 
that  moderation  and  equanimity  wliich  charactcri>:e  a 
great  soul.  Besides  distlngnishing  hiinself  as  a  law-  ' 
giver,  he  excelled  in  literature,  ai.d,  as  elsewhere  re- 
marked, wrote  a  volume  of  commentaries  on  ins  own 
reign,  in  the  Mogul  language,  with  elegance  and  per-  ' 
splcuity. 

Notwithstanding  his  great  capacity  for  politics,  he 
was  something  of  a  voluptuary.  When  disposed  to  ■■ 
give  himself  up  to  pleasure,  he  caused  a  fountain  to- 
be  filled  with  wine,  upon  which  was  inscribed  a  verse- 
to  the  following  eflfect:  "Jovial  days!  blooming  spring  I' 
wine  and  love  !  Enjoy  freely,  O  Baber,  for  life  is  not 
twice  to  be  enjoyed  !  "    He  died  A.  D.  1540. 

Baber  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Humaioon,  who, 
after  a  reign  of  about  twelve  years,  was  dethroned  by 
the  Afghans,  and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  Persia. 
His  crown  was  seized  by  Shere  S/iah,  an  Afghan. 
jirlnce  ;  hut  after  two  years'  exile,  Ilumaioon  returned, 
and  recovered  his  authority.  This  prince  died  in  15o5,. 
and  was  succeeded  by  Acbar,  one  of  the  nio.5t  sue- 
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cessful  and  powerful  sovereigns  of  al\  who  have 
reigned  in  Hindostan.  His  administration  was  dis- 
tinguished by  wisdom  and  equity.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  his  prime  minister,  the  learned  Abal  Fazil, 
he  effected  a  thorough  improvement  of  the  internal 
state  of  the  empire,  while  his  generals  were  adding  to 
it  by  conquest.  A  methodical  survey  of  the  Mogul 
dominions  was  drawn  up,  comprising  an  account  of  the 
revenues,  manufactures,  and  agricultural  productions 
of  the  various  districts,  &c. .  This  work,  to  which  we 
nave  before  alluded,  is  still  extant,  under  the  title  of 
Ayeen  Ac'bcrry,  and  aifords  valuable  material  for  the 
historian.  Tlie  resources  of  the  <.-!m|)Ire  being  thus 
fully  ascerlained,  the  improvcmeiit  of  the  administra- 
tion was  carried  on  with  the  greatest  vigor.  A  new 
division  of  the  em|>ire  was  made,  and  under  this 
arrangement  the  dominions  of  the  emperor  comprised 
eleven  sool/ahs,  or  states  :  these  were  subdivided  into 
circars,  and  these  last  into  pergunnalis,  which  dis- 
tinctions exist  at  the  present  day,  though  the  Mogul 
sovereignty  is  at  an  end. 

Acbar  was  also  a  friend  to  literature  and  education. 
He  established  schools,  and  directed  the  compilation 
of  books ;  he  fostered  the  arts  and  industry  with  such 
success,  that  no  country  appears  ever  to  have  been  in 
a  more  prosperous  state  than  the  Mogul  empire  in  his 
reign.  Thei-e  was  abundance  every  where  in  his  do- 
minions :  no  heavy  burdens  were  imposed  on  the  peo- 
])le ;  yet  the  revenues  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dc)llars,  accord- 
ing to  some  estimates.  No  monarch  of  the  East,  nor 
perhaps  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  has  distin- 
guished himself  in  a  more  striking  manner  by  admin- 
istrative reforms  than  Acbar,  His  internal  improve- 
ments accomplished  niore  real  good  for  his  people, 
and  gained  more  true  glory  for  himself,  than  could 
have  been  done  by  the  most  brilliant  and  successful 
military  career  of  the  mightiest  monarch  on  the  globe. 

The  ancient  city  ol"  Agra,  having  become  much 
dilapidated,  Acbar  determined  to  rejauild  it,  and 
make  it  the  capital  of  the  empire,  instead  of  Delhi. 
)For  this  purpose,,  he  collected  the  most  skilful  artisans 
^md  mechanics  from  every  part  of  the  country ;  and  by 
their  aid,  the  city  rose  from  its  ruined  condition  with 
'increased  splendor.  There  was  erected  a  magnificent 
castellated  palace,  which  surpassed  every  other  struc- 
ture of  the  kind  in  Hindostan.  It  was  four  miles 
in  length,  and  lofty  walls  were  built  of  enormous  red 
stones  resembling  jasper,  which,  under  the  briglit  sun 
of  India,  shone  with  great  brilliancy.  The  whole  edi- 
fice was  ornamented  with  stately  porticoes,  galleries, 
and  turrets,  all  richly  painted  and  gilded,  anil  many 
of  them  overlaid  with  plates  of  gold.  The  gardens 
attached  to  it  were  laid  out  in  the  most  exquisite  taste, 
and  decorated  with  all  that  could  gratify  the  eye  or  the 
ear.  There  were  the  loveliest  shades  of  foliage,  the 
most  blooming  bowers,  grottoes  of  the  most  refreshing 
coolness,  fruits  of  the  most  'delicious  flavor,  and  cas- 
cades,that  never  ceased  to  murmur,  [o  front  of  the 
palace  toward  the  river  was  a  spacious  area  for  tlie 
exercise  of  the  royal  elephants,  and  tlie  battles  of 
wild  beasts,  in  which  spectacles  the  Hindoo  emperors 
were  accustomed  to  take  great  delight. 

The  Dutch  traveller  Mandelslo,  who  visited  Agra  in 
1638,  states  that  Ibis  palace  was  llie  most  magnificent 
pile  v.'hich  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  avenue  to  the 
emperor's  presence  chamber  Wtia  lineil  with  pillars 
of  silver.    The  chamber  itself,  which  was  of  the 


dimensions  of  a  large  hall,  was  adorned  with  pii' 
lars  of  gold.  The  th  rone  was  of  massy  gold 
incrusted  with  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  I 
One  of  the  towers  of  the  palace  was  also  covered  with 
plates  of  gold :  in  this  were  contained  the  imperial 
treasures,  in  eight  large  vaults,  which  were  filled  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  of  an  inestimable 
value.  In  a  line  with  the  palace  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  were  ranged  the  magnificent  dwellings  of  the 
princes  and  great  rajahs,  who  vied  with  each  other  in 
adorning  the  new  metropolis.  These  majestic  edifices 
were  interspersed  with  avenues  of  lofty  trees,  broad 
canals,  and  beautiful  gardens.  Agra  was  also  provided, 
by  the  munificence  of  Acbar,  with  a  great  number  of 
spacious  caravanserais,  bazaars,  and  mosques,  remark- 
able for  their  stately  size  and  elegant  archileclure. 

The  policy  of  this  enlightened  sovereign  was  in  a 
high  degree  liberal  to  foreigners.    He  iiiviled  intelli-  ; 
gent  men  of  all  nations  to  settle  in  his  capital ;  ire  | 
built  for  them  houses  and  stores,  permitted  them  th(  \ 
free  use  of  their  religion,  and  granted  them  various  I 
privileges  and  immunides.   The  Portuguese  had,  at  that 
time,  extended  their  commercial  enterprises,  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.   Acbar  opened  an  intercourse  with  them, 
and  invited  the  Portuguese  government  to  send  mis- 
sionaries into  his  empire,  that  the  Hindoos  might  learn 
something  of  Christianity,    So  far  from  displaying  the 
bigotry  which  has  characterized  most  of  the  Mahometan 
sovereigns,  Acbar  appears  to  have  understood  the  prin- 
ciples of  religious  toleration  better  than  any  Chris-  ; 
tiaii  king  of  that  day.    In  his  letter  to  the  king  of  Por-  i 
.  tiigal,  he  censured,  in  the  strongest  terms,  1hc  slavish  | 
propensily  of  mankind  to  adopt  the  religious  opinions  \ 
of  their  fathers  without  evidence  or  investigation  ;  and 
he  desired  to  be  furnished   with  translations  of  the 
religious  books  of  the  Christians,  as  well  as  other 
works  of  general  utility. 

In  one  of  his  proclamations,  addressed  to  the  officers 
of  the  empire,  he  utters  the  following  sentiment : 
"The  most  acceptable  adoration  in.thi's  world,  which 
a  man  can  pay  to  his  Maker,  is  to  discharge  his  duty 
faithfully  toward  his  fellow  creatures,  discaixling  passion 
and  partiality,  and  without  distinction  of  friend  or  foe, 
relative  or  stranger."  He  allowed  the  Portuguese  to 
build  a  church  and  found  a  college  in  Agra,  and  he 
even  endowed  the  college  with  a.  pension  from  his  own 
treasury.  By  such  liberal  and  politic  measures,  Acbar 
succeeded  in  rendering  Agra  the  most  nourishing  city 
of  Hindostan,  a  thronged  resort  for  Pei'sian,  Arab, 
and  Chinese  merchants,  beside  those  from  the  European 
settlements  in  India,  who  flocked  in  multitudes  to  this 
rich  mart  of  commerce.  Its  name,  during  this  reign 
was  changed  to  Akberabad,  or  the  city  of  Acbar. 


CHAPTER  CCLII. 

A.  D.  1605  to  1760. 

Jehanghire  —  Avrungzehc  —  Splendor  of  the 
Mogul  Empire —  The  Old  Wornan^s  War 
—  Shah  A  Ihvni.  —  Mahomed  Shah  —  Inva- 
sion of  Nadir  Shah — Decline  of  the  Mo- 
gul Empire. 

Acbar  died  in  1605,  and  was  followed  on  the  throne 
by  bis  son  SeZiw/.,  called  in  history,  Je/K/H^/nVe.  Under  this 
sovereign  the  system  of  internal  improvement  was  pros- 
ecuted with  diligence  and  success.    Whole  provinces 
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vrere  reclaimed  from  the  woods  and  jungles,  and  filled 
with  an  industrious  population.  Jehanghire  was  one  of 
the  most  prosperous  and  powerful  of  all  the  Mogul 
emperors.  He  adiniuislGred  justice  impfirtiaily,  when 
his  personal  inU;rests  and  passions  were  not  concerned  ; 
but  when  these  obtained  an  influence  over  him,  lie 
seemed  to  recognize  no  restraint  in  divine  or  human 
law,  but  to  exhibit  himself  an  Eastern  despot,  in  the 
full  e.xtent  of  that  significant  phrase.  After  a  reign 
of  twenty-two  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  KiirruM^ 
or  Shah  Jehan,  who  reigned  thirty-two  years,  and 
was  dethroned,  in  1659,  by  his  third  son,  Auriingzcbe. 

Auru-ngzebe  was  one  of  tho  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Oriental  sovereigns.  Under  him,  the  Mogul  empire 
attained  to,  its  supreme  height  of  wealth,  power,  and 
splendor.  Its  territories  extended  from"  Persia  to  Assam, 
and  from  Hindoo  Koosh  to  the  River  Kistna,  and  com- 
prised a  population  of  eighty  or  ninety  millions.  Au- 
rungzebe  displayed  abilities  equal  to  the  power  and  ex- 
tent of  hisempire.  He  was  familiar  with  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  internal  administration,  and  gave  his  attention 
toil  with  unremitting  industry.  He  rose  at  dawn  eve- 
ry morning,  and  was  in  his  hall  of  audience  at  seven 
o'clock,  where,  according  to  the  custom  of  Eastern 
monarchs,  he  heard  the  complaints  of  his  subjects, 
both  rich  and  poor,  and  administered  justice  with  strict 
impartiality.  To  the  poor  he  gave  money  liberally, 
ind  ho  commanded  that  persons  learned  in  the  law 
ind  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  should  attend  in  the 
public  courts  at  his  own  expense,  to  assist  the  poor  in 
matters  of  litigation.  He  punished  judges  severely  for 
corruption  and  partiality.  His  activity  kept  the  ma- 
chine of  government  in  motion  through  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  .political  fabric  ;  his  penetrating  eye  fol- 
lowed corruption  to  its  most  secret  retreats  ;  and  bis 
stern  justice  established  tranquillity  and  secured  prop- 
erty all  over  his  extensive  dominions.  No  instances 
of  Oriental  splendor  over  surpassed  tlie  spectacle 
exhibited  by  his  court.  His  trappings  of  slate  w(!ro 
costly  beyond  example,  and  almost  beyond  credibility. 
The  roof  of  his  hall  of  audience  was  of  silver,  and 
the  screens  that  divided  it  from  the  other  apartments 
were  of  solid  gold.  Bis  throne,  with  the  canopy, 
trappings,  and  harness  of  the  slate  elephant,  were 
valued  at  sixty  millions.  Every  thing  eLse  pertaining 
to  the  royal  person  and  residence  was  on  the  same 
magnificent  scale.  Most  of  the  wealth  of  Aurung- 
zebe,  however,  was  obtained  by  plunder  and  oppres- 
sion, which  he  tolerated  in  none  but  himself.  VVhile 
he  increased  the  expenses  of  his  government  to  an 
enormous  degree,  the  legal  revenues  were  not  much 
greater  than  under  the  economical  administration  of 
Acbar. 

This  emperor  passed  a  great  part  of  his  time  in 
his  camp,  in  consequence  of  his  apprehensions  of  the 
hostile  designs  of  his  sons  against  one  another  and 

against  himself  'Phis  ciimp  was  a  sort  of  moving 
city,  and  generally  contained  fifty  thousand  soldiers, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  horses,  mules,  and 
elephants,  one  hundred  thousand  camels  and  oxen, 
and  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  camp  followers. 
All  the  princi|)al  men  of  Delhi  attended  the  court 
whorcv*'!'  it  went,  unci  the  magnificence  of  this  style 
of  living  supported  the  immense  number  of  traders 
and  artisans  atlached  to  the  camp- 
In  the  year  1665,  a  remarkable  insurrection  broke 
out  in  the  Mogul  empire,  which,  although  we  have 
already  given  some  account  of  it,  requires  a  more  par- 


ficutar  notice,  as  exhibiting  the  great  iiDWer  of  super- 
stition over  the  weak-minded  and  credulous  Hindoos. 
There  is  a  class  of  fanatical  devotees  in  Hindostan. 

called  fakirs,  who  wander  about  the  country  in  crowdn, 
almost  naked,  pretending  to  live  by  begging,  but  in 
reality  practising  theft,  robbery,  and  murder.  Tn  the 
territory  of  Manwar,  or  .ludpore,  a  rich  old  lady  began 
to  enlarge  her  hberallty  toward  the  fakirs.  Tlieso 
sturdy  begsars  crowded  around  her  by  thousands,  and 
not  satlsllcd  with  die  alms  of  the  pious  patroness,  began 
to  pluniler  tiie  neighboring  country.  The  people  rose 
in  arms  against  these  hypocritical  robbers,  hut  were 
defeated  several  times,  with  great  slaughter.  At  length 
a  belief  that  enchantment  was  at  work,  began  to  pre- 
vail. The  people  regarded  the  old  woman  as  a  sor- 
ceress, and  believed  that  she  compounded  for  hex 
followers  a  witch's  mess,  which  rendered  {hem  invinci- 
ble by  mortal  weapons. 

The  fakirs,  finding  the  protection  of  the  old  dame 
so  powerful,  assembled  in  great  numbei-s,  and  spread 
their  devtisiaiions  to  a  wide  extent.  The  rajah  of 
Manwar  atliudccd  diem,  but  was  defeated.  They  grew 
presumptuous  from  unexpected  success,  and  resolved 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  capital.  An  army  of  twenty 
thousand  of  them,  with  the  old  woman  at  their  head 
took  up  their  march,  accordingly,  for  Agra.  Within 
five  days'  journey  of  the  city,  this  ragged  regiment 
encountered  a  body  of  im,perlal  truojis,  commanded 
by  the  collector  of  the  district.  This  force  they  over 
tiirew  by  superiority  of  numbers.  They  now  deeme( 
themselves  invincible,  and  able  to  grasp  the  whole 
wealth  and  authority  of  the  empire.  The  old  woman 
was  immediately  proclaimed  empress  of  Hindost^in! 
Aurungzebe,  who  had  at  first  despised  this  insurrection, 
now  felt  it  to  he  serious.  The  soldiers  were  affected 
with  the  superstitions  of  the  people,  and  it  was  ex- 
tremely hazardous  to  permit  them  to  engage  with  these 
fanatical  banditti,  who  werei  believed  to  possess  magic 
arts,  by  which  they  could  paralyze  the  bodies  of  theij 
enemies.  The  prompt  sagacity  of  the  emperor  Inventeo 
an  antidote  to  the  religious  contagion.  The  sanctity 
of  Aurungzebe  was  as  famous  as  that  of  the  old  woman ; 
for,  in  his  younger  days,  he  had  distinguished  liimsell 
by  the  devotion  and  ausierily  of  a  religious  mendicant, 
leading  a  life  of  rigorous  penance,  eating  only  barley 
bread,  herbs,  and  fruits,  and  drinking  nothing  but 
water.  The  reputation  thus  acquired  he  now  turned 
to  good  account.  Ho  pretended  that,  by  means  of 
incantation,  he  had  discovered  a  counter-enchantment 
to  that  of  the  fakirs.  He  wrote,  with  his  own  hands,  cor 
tain  mysterious  words  upon  slips  of  paper,  one  of  which, 
carried  upon  the  point  of  a  spear  before  each  of  ths 
squadrons,  he  declared  would  neutralize  the  spell  of 
the  enchantress.  The  emperor  was  believed.  The 
counter-spells  were  carried  into  battle,  and  though  the 
fakirs  fought  with  great  desperation,  tiiey  were  cut 
entirely  to  pieces.  Such  was  the  issue  of  the  affair, 
known  in  the  history  of  Hindostan  as  the  "  old  woman's 
war;"  one  of  the  most  singular  events  recorded  in 
history.  "I  find,"  said  Aururgzebe,  wlieii  speaking 
of  this  alTair,  "  that  too  much  religion  among  the  vul- 
gar is  as  dangerous  as  loo  little  in  the  monarch," 

Aurungzebe  died  in  1707.  His  death  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  bloody  civil  war  among  his  sons.  Battles 
were  fought  near  Agra,  the  capital,  in  which  three 
hundred  thousand  men  were  engaged.  The  second 
son,  Mahomed  Mauzm^  defeated  his  brothers,  and 
ascended  the  throne,  under  the  names  of  Shall  AUimi 
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.the  King  of  the  World,  and  Eahauder  Shah,  the  Val- 
iant King.  He  inherited  neither  his  father's  capacity 
nor  good  fortune.  Perplexed  b}'  the  restless  ambition 
of  his  four  sons,  who,  during  his  lifetime,  showed 
themselves  competitors  for  the  crown,  he  died  of  grief 
and  anxiety,  A.  D.  1713.  The  usual  eivil  war  arose 
among  his  sons,  who  joined  to  the  force  of  arms  every 
,  stratagem  that  fraud  and  treachery  could  suggest  to  base 
minds,  in  order  to  circumvent  each  other.  At  length, 
the  eldest,  Mnuz  Odin,  by  a  superior  stroke  of  perfidy, 
succeeded  In  overthrowing  and  putting  to  death  his 
three  brothors.  Ho  reigned  a  year  and  a  half  in  vo- 
luptuous indolence,  when  he  was  dethroned  by  the 
disaffected  omrahs.  Farruklisir,  or  Feroksere,  his 
nephew,, was  placed  on  the  throne;  hut,  while  he  was 
invested  with  the  external  marks  of  authority,  the 
omrahs,  who  were  the  means  of  his  advancement, 
reserved  to  themselves  all  the  essential  powers  of  gov- 
ernment. The  emperor,  finding  himself  used  as  a 
puppet,  projected  the  overthrow  of  '.lis  masters.  This 
design,  according  to  the  genius  of  Oriental  policy, 
was  secret  and  perfidious.  The  omrahs  detected  the 
plot  against  them,  and,  by  superior  address,  counter- 
acted it,  and  caused  their  enemy  to  he  strangled. 

The  empire  was  kept  in  an  unsettled  state  for  some 
years,  by  the  intrigues  of  the  omrahs,  till,  at  length, 
aboui  A.  D.  1720,  Mahovied  Shah  was  raised  to  the 
throne.  This  prince,  by  an.  expert  use  of  his  power, 
effected  the  destrnclion  of  those  who  had  contributed 
to  his  advancement.  After  this,  deeming  himself  per- 
fectly secure  from  enemies,  he  plunged  into  a  cai-eer 
of  debauchery,  and  neglected  all  public  affairs.  The 
most  destructive  oppressions  and  abuses  prevailed 
throughout  the  empire,  and  the  misgovernment  brought 
the  whole  country  into  so  distracted  a  state,  that  a 
treacherous  omrah,  looping  to  aggrandize  himself  by 
the  subjugation  of  his  countrymen,  instigated  Nadir 
Shah,  of  Persia,  to  invade  Hindostan,  in  1738.  The 
country  submitted  to  him  with  hardly  a  struggle  ;  but 
a  peaceful  conquest  was  not  suited  to  .the  taste  of  this 
sanguinary  warrior.  Delhi  was  sacked,  and  set  on 
fire,  and*a  hundred  thousand  of  its  -nhabitants  were 
massacred,  as  heretofore  detailed.  The  Hindoos, 
panic  struck,  submitted  themselves  hKe  sheep  to  the 
slauglilcr,  or  shut  up  thoir  wives  and  children  in  their 
houses,  and  set  fire  to  tliem,  throwing  tliemselves  into 
the  flames.  The  dead  bodies  caused  a  pestilence, 
which  was  succeeded  by  a  famine  ;  and  thus  every 
horror,  or  suffering,  which  follows  in  the  train  of  war 
was  heaped  upon  this  unliappy  country.  Having  ex- 
torted from  the  wretched  Hindoos  all  the  money  and 
treasures  which  diey  could  furnish,  Nadir  reinstated 
Mahomed  in  his  authority,  with  great  pomp  and 
solemnity,  and  returned  to  Persia.  The  spoils  of  this 
campaign  were  immense ;  they  amounted  to  sixteen 
millions  of  dollars  in  money,  seven  millions  in  ()late, 
seventy-five  millions  in  jewels,  the  celebrated  "  pea- 
rock  throne,"  beset  with  diamonds  and  other  precious 
stones,  valued  at  five  millions,  the  trappings  of  the 
state  elephant,  valued  at  fifty-five  millions,  whh  other 
thinas,  the  whole  exceeding  three  hundred  !ind  fifty 
Clillicns  of  dollars  in  value.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the 
eaoniious  wealth  amassed  by  the  avarice  of  Aurung- 
eebel  Nadir  was  attacked  by  the  Afghans  on  his 
0iarch  homeward,  and  his  camp  was  plundered  of  a 
cousidnrable  portion  of  this  treasure.  Among  other 
liuug3«  he  lost  a  diamond  of  enormous  value,  which 
and  been  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  peacock  throne. 


This  jewel  was  called  Koh-e-noor,  or  "  the  Mounlaii 
of  Light."  After  various  adventures,  it  came  into  tlie 
hands  of  Runjeet  Singh,  the  late  sovereign  of  Lahore, 
and  was  seized  by  the  British  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  conquest  of  the  Punjaub,  in  1849. 

The  provinces  north-west  of  the  Indus  were  ari 
nexed  by  Nadir  to  his  own  empire;  and,  from  this 
time,  the  Mogul  sovereign  retained  little  more  than  the 
shadow  of  a  mighty  name.  No  sooner  were  the  Per- 
sian armies  withdrawn,  than  a  general  defection  of  the 
Hindoo  dependants  of  the  cm[)eror  took  place.  None 
were  willing  to  yield  obedience  to  a  monarch  who  no 
longer  possessed  the  means  of  enforcing  his  authority. 
All  the  tribes  of  enterprising  warriors  which,  during 
the  day  of  Mogul  splendor  and  dominion,  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  mountains,  now  descended  into  the 
plains,  and  seized  the  finest  provinces  of  the  empire.i 
Even  private  adventurers  raised  themselves  to  the  rank 
of  sovereigns.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  Nadir 
Shah  was  assassinated  by  his  own  followers;  and  this  ' 
occasioned  a  new  invasion  of .  Hindpstan.  Achmet 
Abdallah,  his  treasurer,  seized  three  hundred  camels 
loaded  with  treasure,  which  enabled  him  to  raise  an 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men.  ■  He  marched  against 
Delhi,  and  the  country  was  again  ravaged  by  the 
destroying  hosts  of  the  invader.  Mahomed  Shah 
died  in  the  midst  of  tliuse  turbulent  scenes,  and  his 
son,  Ahmed  Shah,  mounted  the  throne.  This  prince, 
however,  was  unable  to  restore  the  declining  fortunes 
of  the  empire.  The  Mahrattas,  a  powerful  tribe,  who, 
from  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  and  the  head  of  the 
Western  Ghauts,  had  already  overrun  the  north  of  the 
Deccan,  now  penetrated  to  the  imperial  provinces  of 
Agra  and  Delhi. 

Ahmed  Shah  reigned  but  seven  years,  when  he  was 
deposed  by  Gazi,  an  omrah  of  great  influence,  who 
placed  on  the  throne  Allumgire^  or  AuJmiigeer,  a  de- 
scendant of  Aurungzebe,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  confinement  as  a  prisoner  of  state.    The  new  em- 
peror, finding  himself  restricted  in  his  authority  by  the 
power  of  Gazi,  invited  the  Persian  chief  Achmet 
Abdallah  to  his  aid.    This  was  a  new  calamity  for  the 
empire.    The  Persian  obeyed  the  summons,  and,  after 
stripping  the  country  of  every  thing  valuable,  withdrew 
from  India,  leaving  Aulumgeer  to  repent  his  folly,  and 
mourn  over  his  exhausted  treasury.    At  length,  Gazi 
caused  him  to  be  assassinated.    But  the  factions  which  1 
arose  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  exposed  the  conn-  | 
try  to  a  fresh  invasion  from  Persia.    Delhi  was  cap-  j] 
tured,  and  laid  under  such  oppressive  contributions,  j 
that  the  inhabitants,  driven  to  despair,  took  up  arms.  | 
The  Persian  commander,  irritated  at  this,  ordered  a 
general  massacre,  which  continued  for  seven  days 
without  intermission.    A  great  number  of  the  build- 
ings, at  the  same  time,  were  set  on  fire,  and  consumed  ; 
and  thus  the  imperial  city  of  Delhi,  which,  in  the  days 
of  its  glory,  was  said  to  be  thirty-four  miles  long,  and 
to  contain  two  millions  of  people,  was  reduced  almost 
to  a  heap  of  rubbish. 

These  repeated  ravages  completely  broke  the  powe, 
of  the  Mogul  sovereign.  The  governments  of  the 
different  provinces  were  not  only  usurped  by  the 
native  chiefs,  but  some  of  them  were  seized  by  the 
Europeans,  who  now  began  to  form  settlements  in 
Hindostan.  But,  although  the  Great  Mogul  became  a 
mere  name,  it  was  a  name  that  was  held  in  high  ven- 
eration by  the  body  of  the  Hindoos,  who  felt  the 
advantage  of  having  a  chief  who  could  protect  them 
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from  th„'  tyranny  of  the  local  governors,  and  give 
them  redress  in  case  of  need.  The  emperor's  domin- 
ons  melted  away,  till  only  the  city  of  Delhi,  and  a 
?matl  district  around  it,  remained  within  his  actual 
|urlsdietion  ;  but,  while  his  title  remained,  many  pop- 
jlar  reasons  existed  for  respecting  it.  Grants  of  land 
were  accordingly  sanctioned  by  his  name,  even  in 
places  where  he  had  no  administrative  authority. 
The' nabobs  had  their  firmans^  or  commissions  of  ap- 
pointment under  liis  nominal  sanction,  even  though 
they  did  not  allow  him  to  interfere  in  their  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  coin  continued  to  be  struck  in  his 
name  long  after  he  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
mere  pensioner  of  a  foreign  sovereign.  Finally,  the 
emperor  having  become  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the 
British,  his  armies  were  defeated  by  them  at  the  battle 
of  Buxar,  (A.  D.  1764,)  in  consei.|uence  of  which  ho 
fell  completely  under  the  British  dominion.  This  put 
an  end  to  the  influence  of  his  name  in  Hindostan,  and 
HMidered  the  British  the  predominant  power  in  all  that 
country.  Of  these  events,  however,  we  shall  give  a 
more  minute  ac<;ount,  when  we  relate  the  history  of 
the  British  empire  in  India. 


CHAPTEK  CCLIII. 

A.  D.  1483  to  1810. 

The  Portuguese  in  India.  —  Discoveries  of 

Vasco  de  Gama —  Conquests  of  Alhoqaerqiip. 
—  F(nmdation  of  Goa  —  Conquest  of  Ma- 
lacca—  Spltmdor  of  Chinuz — Decline  of  the 

Portagiiese  Empire  in  India. 

While  the  Mogul  empire  was  declining,  a  new 
power  was  rising  in  its  neighborhood,  which  was  des- 
[ined  to  prevail  over  ail  tlie  native  competitors  for  the 
sovereignly  of  Kindostan.  The  European  nations,  in 
exploring,  through  many  dangers,  the  passage  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  had  made  it  their  first  object  to 
gain  possession  of  the  rich  commerce  of  this  quarter 
of  tile  globe.  Tlie  Portuguese,  under  the  command  of 
Bartholomew  Diaz,  first  reached  the  southern  extremity 
of  Africa  in  1483.  Fifteen  years  later,  Vasco  de 
Gama  sailed  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
reached  the  shores  of  Hindostan,  at  Calicut.  The 
Portuguese,  at  that  period,  were  the  most  enterprising, 
commercial  people  in  the  World;  and  their  first  en- 
deavors, on  their  arrival,  in  India,  were  directed  to 
trade.  Under  the  guidance  of  their  captain-generai, 
Alfonso  de  Alboquerque,  a  man  of  great  capacity  and 
energy,  they  proceeded  to  establish  permanent  settle- 
ments in  that  country.  They  procured  a  grant  of  land 
from  one  of  the  native  sovereigns  near  Goa,  and 
ouilt  a  strong  fortress  there,  to  protect  their  trading 
factory. 

The  Arab  merchants,  who  had,  previous  to  this  time, 
engrossed  all  the  foreign  commerce  of  Hindostan, 
viewed  the  progress  of  these  intruders  with  jealousy 
and  alarm.  They  formed  a  league  for  tlieir  expulsion, 
and  were  joined  by  the  Venetians,  who,  in  their  quar- 
ter of  the  globe,  carried  on  a  profitable  traffic  by  pur- 
chasing Indian  spices  and  other  commodities  from  the 
Arabs,  and  disposing  of  them  in  the  west  of  Europe. 
But  this  league  was  defeated  by  the  abilities  of 
Alboquerque,  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Portu- 
guese empire  in  India,  by  capturing  the  city  of  Goa, 


which  afterwards  became  the  Portuguese  metropolis  ir. 
the  East.    This  was  the  commencement  of  the  system 
of  territorial  acquisition  by  tlie  European  powers  in 
India.    It  was  founded  in  usurpation  and  violence,  and 
cannot  be  defended  on  any  principle  of  national  justice,  j 
It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  great  Vasco  de  Gama,  ■ 
that  he  discovered  its  true  character  and  condemned  it,  j 
at  the  very  beginning.  | 

The  Portuguese  arms  were  carried  in  triumph  to  j 
Farther  India  by  Alboquerque.  He  conquered  the  I 
city  of  Malacca,  and  the  Island  of  Ormuz,  in  the  Persian  \ 
Gulf,  which  latter  place  soon  became  the  most  flourish- 
ing and  wealthy  mart  of  trade  in  the  East.  The  efforts 
of  his  successors  were  principally  directed  to- the  object 
of  maintaining  these  extensive  acquisitions,  and  of 
checking  the  progress  of  the  Turks,  who,  after  their 
conquest  of  Egypt  in  the  sixteenth  century,  made 
several  attempts  to  establish  themselves  on  llie  coast 
of  Malabar.  In  this  undertaking  they  were  foiled  ;  but 
had  they  succeeded,  it  is  probable  that  the  Christians 
would,  never  have  gained  any  firm  footing  in  India 
The  great  number  of  Mahometans  spread  over  this 
country  would  have  unhed  to  support  a  power  equally 
favorable  to  their  religious  prejudices  and  their  com- 
mercial interests.  The  Portuguese,  in  little  more  than 
half  a  century  after  their  arrival  in  the  Indian  seas,  had 
established  an  empire  in  this  quarter,  the  extent  and 
power  of  which  were  truly  wonderful.  They  possessed 
the  whole  coast  of  Malabar  and  Coromandel,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  peninsula  of"  Hindostan ;  they  were 
masters  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  on  the  eastern  side ;  they 
ruled  over  the  peninsula  of  Malacca ;  they  held  tribu- 
tary the  large  and  flourishing  Islands  of  Ceylon, 
Sumatra,  and  Java,  together  with  the  Moluccas  or 
Spice  Islands.  In  the  west,  their  authority  extended 
as  far  as  the  coast  of  Persia,  and  over  all  the  islands 
in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Some  of  the  Arabian  princes 
were  their  tributaries,  others  their  aUies,  Throughout 
all  Arabia,  none  dared  confess  themselves  their  ene- 
mies. In  file  Red  Sea,  the  Portuguese  wore  the  only 
people  fiiat  commanded  respect,  and  fiiey  exerted  an 
influence  over  Abyssinia  and  Eastern  Africa.  They 
had  also  established  a  commercial  factoiy  at  Macao,  in 
China,  and  a  free  trade  with  the  empire  of  Japan. 

The  most  important  and  remarkable  of  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  in  the  East  was  Ormuz  —  a  place 
which  derived  all  its  wealth  and  consequence  from  its 
fortunate  situation  as  an  emporium  of  trade.  Tho 
Island  of  Ormuz  is  of  itself  nothing  but  a  barren  rock, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  is  entirely 
destitute  of  water,  except  when  the  rain,  which  seldom 
falls,  is  collected  in  tanks  or  other  cavities  in  the  rock  , 
But  its  great  facilifies  for  trade  rendered  this  island.  In 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  the  most  fiourisliing  com-  ■ 
mercial  mart  in  the  Eastern  seas.  Its  harbor  was  fre- 
quented by  shipping  from  all  parts  of  fiie  Indies,  and 
from  the  coasts  of  Africa  and  Arabia,  while  it  possessed 
an  extensive  caravan  trade  with  the  interior  of  Asia 
through  the  seaports  of  Pereia.  The  wealth,  the  splen- 
dor, and  file  concourse  of  traders  at  Ormuz,  during  its 
flourishing  condhion,  gave  the  world  a  memorable 
example  of  the  superlative  power  of  commerce.  Dur- 
ing the  trading  season,  which  lasted  from  January  ir 
March  and  from  August  to  November,  there  was  an 
unparalleled  activity  of  traffic  in  this  place,  and  a  dis- 
play of  luxury  and  magnificence  which  seemed  to 
realize  the  extravagance  of  fiction.  The  salt  dust  of 
the  streets  was  kept  down  and  concealed  by  neat  mal»  i 
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and  rich  carpets.  Canvas  awnings  stretched  over  the 
streets  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses,  to  exclude  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  The  rooms  of  the  houses 
fronting  on  the  streets  were  opened  like  shops,  and 
adorned  with  Indian  cabinets  and  piles  of  porcelain, 
intermixed  with  odoriferous  dwarf  trees  and  shrubs  set 
in  gilded  vases,  elegantly  adorned  with  figures.  Cam- 
els, laden  with  skins  of  water,  stood  at  the  comer  of 
every  street.  The  richest  wines  of  Persia,  and  the 
most  costly  perfumes  and  delicacies  of  Asia,  were 
poured  forth  in  lavish  profusion. 

But  this  prosperity  and  splendor  were  only  tempo- 
rai-y.  The  Portuguese,  in  the  height  of  their  power, 
provoked- the  hostility  of  Shah  Abbas,  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  Persian  monarchs :  at  the  same  time  they 
became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  English,  just  as 
the  latter  nation  began  to  obtain  influence  in  the  East. 
Shah  Abbas  and  the  English  formed  a  league  to  expel 
their  common  enemy :  their  united  forces  attacked 
Ormuz  in  1662,  and  conquered  it  with  little  difficulty. 
The  plunder  which  they  obtained  was  estimated  at 
more  than  two  millions  of  dollars.  Ormuz  lievcr 
recovered  from  this  blow.  The  ti'ade  of  the  place 
rapidly  declined ;  its  merchants  transferred  their  capi- 
tal and  enterprise  to  other  quarters.  The  very  stones 
of  which  its  splendid  edifices  were  built  disappeared 
from  the  spot,  being  cai'ried  away  as  ballast  in  the 
Dutch  ships  wliieh  touched  here ;  and  this  flourishing 
commercial  emporium  soon  sunk  into  its  original  con- 
dition of  a  barren  and  desolate  rock.  The  Persians 
rebuilt  the  fort,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  h,  but  they 
never  could  restore  its  trade.  In  the  time  of  its  prosper- 
ity it  containeil  forty  thousand  inhabitants  ;  at  present, 
hardly  the  smallest  vestige  of  a  habitation  remains,  to 
vindicate  the  records  of  history,  or  to  prove  that  this  was 
once  the  flourishing  mart  of  an  extensive  commerce. 

The  Portuguese  empire  in  India  declined  almost  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  risen.  The  first  blow  at  its  pros|)erity 
was  the  conquest  of  Portugal  by  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
annexation  of  that  kingdom  to  Spain,  in  1580.  This 
not  only  damped  the  national  spirit  and  enterpr^e  of 
the  Portuguese,  but  caused  immediate  restrictions  to  be 
placed  on  the  Indian  trade.  Philip  II.,  king  of  Spain, 
issued  an  edict  prohibiting  the  Dutch  from  trading  with 
Lisbon,  thus  compelling  them  to  seek  for  the  spices 
and  wares  of  India  in  other  quarters.  The  Dutch  liad 
just  emancipated  themselves  from  the  tyrannical  do- 
minion of  Spain ;  they  were  hardy  and  necessitous, 
having  every  thing  to  gain,  and  nothing  to  lose  but  their 
liberty.  The  Portuguese,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
divided  in  their  counsels,  depraved  in  their  maimers, 
and  detested  by  their  subjects  and  neighbors  in  India. 
The  Dutch  first  established  themselves  in  some  distant 
islands,  where,  partly  by  force  of  arms  and  partly  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  errors  committed  by  the  Portu- 
guese, they  finally  supplanted  them  every  where.  The 
only  remnants  of  the  Portugue^  empire  in  India  at  the 
present  day  are  Goa  and  Macao. 

Goa,  on  the  western  coast,  is  situated  on  an  island 
about  twenty-four  miles  in  circuit.  On  the  island  are 
two  cities ;  Old  Goa,  a  decayed  place,  abounding  in 
magnificent  churches  and  splendid  architecture,  and 
New  Goa,  eight  miles  nearer  the  sea,  the  residence 
of  the  Portuguese  viceroy,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce.  The  population  of  the  whole  island  is 
about  thirty  thousand.  Macao  is  situated  on  an  island 
in  the  bay  of  Canton.  It  has  some  commerce  and  a 
population  of  thirty-fivi!  thousand. 
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CHAPTER  CCLIV. 

A.  D.  1580  to  1840. 

The  Dutch  in  India. — Heemskcrk's  Voyage  — 
Settlement  of  the  Moluccas,  Java,  Ceylon  — 
Decline  of  the  Dutch  Empire  in  India. 
The  Spaniards  in  India.' — Dispute  respect- 
ing the  Moluccas  —  The  Pope's  Division  of 
the  ncv)  Discoveries  —  The  Philippines  — 
Manilla.  The  Danes  in  India.  —  T'ran- 
quebar  —  Serampore.  The  Fkencii  in  India. 

The  Dutch  East  India  empire  owed  its  origin  to  the 
political  and  I'eligious  persecution  of  these  people  by 
the  king  of  Spain,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
ruled  over  all  the  country  now  constituting  Holland 
and  Belgium.  The  oppressions  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment caused  the  Hollanders  and  Belgians  to  revolt, 
and  the  incurable  bigotry  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  pre- 
vented the  people  of  Holland  from  ever  seeking  an 
accommodation  with  him.  Being  thrown  entirely  oi 
their  own  resoui-ces,  and  compelled  to  struggle  nol 
only  for  freedom,  but  for  life,  the  Dutch  exhibited 
uncommon  energy,  industiy,  perseverance,  and  cour- 
age. In  a  short  time,  they  gained  an  unrivalled 
ascendency  among  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  people  of  Belgium,  or  the  Nether- 
lands, were  reduced  to  their  original  dependence  on 
the  Spanish  crown.  But  the  Spanish  government,  with 
a  view  to  check  the  spirit  of  freedom  in  this  country 
destroyed  the  trade  of  Antwerp,  its  chief  seaport,  anc 
discouraged  every  elfort  made  for  its  restoration.  By 
this  course,  the  most  wealthy  and  enterprising  mer- 
chants of  the  Netherlands  were  compelled  to  emigrate 
to  Holland,  and  add  to  the  riches  and  trade  of  the  great 
commercial  city  of  Amsterdam. 

When  Portugal  was  brought  under  the  dominion  of 
Spain,  in  1580,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the 
Spanish  court,  in  order  to  discourage  all  enterprise 
among  the  Portuguese,  imposed  the  most  vexatious 
restraints  upon  the  commerce  of  Lisbon,  which  was 
then  the  great  European  mart  for  the  productiom  of 
the  East.  This  compelled  the  Dutch,  whose  subsist- 
ence almost  wholly  depended  on  the  carrying  trade, 
to  seek  out  means  for  the  direct  importation  of  the 
connnodities  of  India  from  the  East.  It  was  still  hoped 
that  a  norlh-east  passage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  might 
be  discovered,  and  three  fruitless  expeditions  were  sent 
on  this  desperate  search.  An  accidental  circumstance 
opened  the  way  for  the  Dutch  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Cornelius  Houtman,  a  Dutch  seaman,  bad 
been  made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards  at  Lisbon,  and 
detained  there  for  some  time.  During  bis  imprison- 
ment, he  had  opportunities  to  gain  from  the  Portuguese 
much  information  respecting  the  course  of  their  voy- 
ages lo  India.  On  his  escape  afterward  to  Amster- 
cUin,  he  conceived  the  design  of  making  a  voyage  to 
that  quarter  of  the  world.  Some  of  the  principal  mer- 
chants, to  whom  he  opened  his  scheme,  thought  so 
favorably  of  it  as  to  form  a  company  for  sending  him 
out  on  an  expedition. 

Accordingly,  a  Dutch  fleet,  well  pi-ovided, sailed  from 
Holland,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Heemskerk, 
in  1.59.5.  It  reached  India  without  obstruction,  although 
the  Spaniards  made  every  possible  attempt  against  it. 
Finding  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Dutch  more  tlian 
a  match  for  their  own,  they  sent  emissaries  to  the  prin- 
cipal Eastern  sovereigns,  describing  the  new  adventur 
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ers  as  pirates  and  freebooters.    But  an  accident  com- 
pletely defeated   their   dishonest    manceuvre.  The 
j    Dutch  captured  a  richly-laden  Portuguese  ship,  home- 
1    ward  bound  from  Macao,  with  many  passengers  on 
bo;ird.    They  were  treatod  by  the  captors  with  so 
much  generosity,  that  letters  of  thanks  were  addressed 
to  Admiral  Ilccmskerk  from  the  principal  Spanish 
authorities  in  the  East.    He  exhibited  these  letters  in 
;   every  port  at  which  he  touched,  and  thus  satisfactorily 
'   refuted   the  calumnies  which  had   been  circulated 
j    respecting  the  Dutch.    Heemskerk's  voyage  was  so 
profitable  that  a  company  was  soon  after  incorporated, 
in  Holland,  for  prosecuting  the  trade  with  India.  All 
Dutchmen,  except  the  members  of  this  company,  were 
J    prohibited  from  can-ying  on  any  commerce  with  Asia, 
either  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn. 

The  fii-st  settlement  of  the  Dutch  was  made  at  the 
Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands.  They  were  shortly  after- 
ward driven  from  this  place  by  the  Spaniards,  but 
returned  and  retrieved  their  losses.  They  soon  came 
into  coUision  with  the  English  East  India  Company, 
and  these  two  powers,  excited  by  mutual  jealousy, 
began  to  assail  each  other's  possessions.  The  Island 
I  of  Java  was  the  chief  object  of  contention.  After  a 
long  struggle,  the  Dutch  prevailed,  and  immediately 
secured  their  acquisition  by  building  the  city  of  Bata- 
via,  about  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Soon  afterward,  all  the  English  residents  on  the  Island 
of  Amboyna  were  massacred ;  and  by  this  act  of 
treachery  the  Dutch  secured,  for  a  long  time,  the 
monopoly  of  the  spice  trade. '  They  also  expelled  the 
Portuguese  from  the  markets  of  Japan,  and  monopo- 
lized the  commerce  with  that  empire.  They  are  at  the 
present  day,  as  we  have  elsewhere  stated,  the  only 
!  Europeans  permitted  by  the  Japanese  to  trade  with 
them. 

The  next  great  object  of  the  Dulch  was  to  gain 
possession  of  the  ricb  and  important  Island  of  Ceylon, 
where  the  Portuguese  bad  already  established  ibem- 
!   selves.  In  this  oiidertaking,  they  were  highly  success- 
I    ful.    They  not  only  expelled  their  rivals,  but  reduced 
!   die  native  princes  of  the  island  under  their  dominion, 
and  thus  gained  the  monopoly  of  the  cinnamon  trade. 
They  long  kept  possession  of  Ceylon ;  but  during  the 
wars  which  followed  the  French  revolution,  it  was 
conquered  by  the  British,  who  still  possess  it.  . 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Dutch  had  also  made  attempts 
to  open  a  trade  with  the  Chinese  empire.  At  first,  the 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  at  the  court  of  Pekin  counter- 
acted all  these  endeavors ;  but,  at  length,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  they  succeeded 
in  establisbing  a  flourishing  settlement  on  the  Island  of 
Formosa,  which  opened  to  them  a  profitable  traffic 
with  the  neighboring  regions.  But  soon  after  the  con- 
quest of  China  by  tbe  Mancboo  Tartars,  the  Formo- 
sans  were  joined  by  a  large  army  of  Clunese ;  tbe 
combined  forces  besieged  the  Dutch  settlement,  and 
compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender.  Since  that  time, 
no  attempt  has  been  made  by  Europeans  to  setUe  upon 
this  island. 

The  Dutch  in  India  adopted  a  more  exclusive  ami 
monopolizing  policy  than  either  the  Spaniards  or  tiie 
Portuguese ;  and  this  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
main  causes  of  the  decay  of  their  Eastern  empire, 
riieir  arbitrary  and  overbearing  conduct  toward  the 
nations  frequently  produced  civil  wars  and  insurrec- 
tions, which  materially  retarded  the  progress  of  their 
■nettlements.    In  Java,  especially,  their  dominion  was 


maintained  only  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of  blood 
and  treasure  ;  and  as,  in  the  progress  of  discovery  and 
commercial  enterprise,  other  European  nations  be^an 
gradually  to  obtain  a  share  in  the  spice  trade,  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  found  the  profits  of  its 
monopoly  rapidly  diminishing.  During  the  wars  of 
the  French  revolution,  most  of  the  Dutch  colonies  were 
occupied  by  the  English ;  but  some  of  them  were 
restored,  at  the  general  peace,  in  1814.  England,  how- 
ever, retained  two  of  the  most  important,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  the  Island  of  Ceylon.  Holland  still 
posse^es  the  Island  of  Java  and  the  monopoly  of  the 
trade  with  Japan. 

The  Spanish  government,  in  sending  Columbus  to 
make  discoveries  in  the  west,  had  less  expectation  of 
profit  from  the  unknown  counti'ies  in  that  quarter,  than 
from  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies,  which  they  hoped 
to  acquire  by  opening  a  route  to  those  regions  in  a 
westerly  direction.  When  the  enterprise  of  Columbus 
liad  made  known  the  existence  of  a  new  eoniinent  in 
the  west,  instead  of  a  passage  to  India,  they  did  not 
lose  sight  of  their  original  object.  Magellan,  a  Portu- 
guese in  the  Spanish  service,  first  sailed  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  by  passing  through  the  straits  which  bear  his 
name.  This  gave  the  Spaniards  access  to  the  islands 
of  Farther  India  by  a  westerly  route,  and  they  pre- 
pared to  take  possession  of  the  Moluccas.  The  Portu- 
guese claimed  these  islands  for  themselves,  having  on 
their  side  the  right  of  discovery  and  piior  occupation. 
The  kings  of  Temate  and  Tidore,  two  of  diese  islands, 
had  long  been  at  war  with  each  other,  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  the  dispute  was  referred  to 
them  for  arbitration.  The  Portuguese  did  not  fail  to 
profit  by  this  favorable  chance  of  securing  a  foothold 
for  themselves  in  iliis  quarter.  They  orectcd  forlresses 
upon  the  isiand,  and  treated  tbe  natives  as  viissals. 

Pope  Alexander  VI.,  shortly  after  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese  had  opened  this  new  career  of  discovei-y 
and  settlement,  endeavm'cd  to  provide  against  any  col- 
lision of  the  two  powers,  by  dividing  all  the  unknown 
and  newly-discovered  territories  of  the  east  and  west 
between  them.  For  this  purpose,  having  arrogated  to 
himself  the  absurd  and  extravagant  prerogative  of  giv- 
ing away  countries,  over  which  he  had  not  the  slightest 
shadow  of  authority,  he  granted  to  the  Spanish  crown 
the  property  and  dominion  of  all  territories  then  known, 
or  which  might  afterwards  be  discovered,  a  hundred 
leagues  west  of  the  Azores,  and  all  the  unknown  and 
newly-discovered  regions  east  of  this  limit  to  the  Portu- 
guese. This  boundary  was  afterwai-d,  by  an  agree- 
ment between  the  two  nations,  removed  two  hundred 
and  fifty  leagues  fai'ther  westward,  with  the  expectation 
that  every  difficulty  in  the  partition  of  the  new  discov- 
eries would  thus  be  eflecfually  removed.  The  Span- 
iards thought  themselves  now  secure  of  the  whole 
western  continent,  anil  the  Portuguese  imagined  that 
their  East  India  seltlements,  and  particularly  the  Spice 
Islands,  would  be  safe  from  any  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Spaniards. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  the  infal.ibiliiy  ciaimcjd 
by  the  pope,  did  not  by  any  means  exhibit  itself.  He 
had  not  foreseen  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese, 
by  sailing  in  opposite  directions,  might  meet  on  the 
other  side  of  the  globe,  and  he  embroiled  respecting 
the  limits  of  their  authority.  Such  a  conjuncture,  in 
fact,  soon  happened.  Magellan,  in  his  voyage  to  the 
west,  discovered  the  Ladrone  Islands,  and  afterward 
the  Philippines.    The  Portuguese,  by  sailing  east  dis- 
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covered  the  Moluccas  in  the  same  quarter.  A  perplex- 
ing dispute  arose  on  this  subject;  and  although  the 

Spaniards  did  not  si^izo  the  Moluccas,  yet  the  Philip- 
pineH,  which  iic  in  tiie  same  iongitude,  were  thought 
ton  vahiable  to  be  neglected — as  they  were  not  only 
near  the  place  which  produced  the  spices,  but  were 
well  siluated  for  the  trade  with  Clnna,  and  the  com- 
merce with  otlier  parts  of  the  East.  A  communication 
was  tliereforo  established  between  those  islands  and 
the  Spanish  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  A.  D.  1590. 
The  city  of  Manilla  was  built  by  the  Spaniards  on  the 
Island  of  Luzon,  which  soon  became  the  emporium  of 
the  Spanish  trade  in  India.  Previously  to  the  iirrlval 
of  the  Spaniards,  the  Chinese  had  established  them- 
selves, to  a  considerable  extent,  along  the  coast  of  this 
island.  Shortly  after  Manilla  was  built,  they  united 
with  the  natives  to  expel  the  new  settlers.  The  city 
was  attacked,  but  owing  to  its  fortifications,  the  Span- 
iards were  enabled  to  defend  it  and  suppress  the 
insurrection. 

This  settlement  was  afterward  threatened  by  the 
successors  of  the  Dutch,  who  occupied  the  most  vahi- 
able of  the  Moluccas,  and  grew  so  formidable  to  their 
neighbors,  that  tlio  Spaniards,  at  one  time,  seriously 
meditated  the  abandoninent  of  the  Philippines.  This 
design,  however,  was  not  carried  into  effect.  In  17(52, 
an  English  expedition,  under  Admiral  Cornish  and 
General  Draper,  captured  Manilla  and  its  dependen- 
cies ;  but  these  conquests  were  given  up  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war,  and  the  Spaniards  have  continued 
to  hold  the  Philippines  to  the  present  day. 

The  Danes  followed  the  example  of  the  other  mari- 
time nations  of  Europe,  in  turning  their  commercial 
enterprise  toward  the  East.  An  association  was  formed 
at  Copenhagen,  in  1612,  for  opening  a  trade  with  India. 
An  expedhion,  on  a  small  scale,  was  sent  out  to  the 
Coromandel  coast,  where  the  Danes  were  hospitably 
received  by  the  rajah  of  Tanjore,  from  whom  they 
received  permission  to  establish  a  settlement  at  Tran- 
quebar,  This  undertaking,  however,  was  not  crowned 
with  very  brilliant  success.  Many  circuinstances  con- 
tributed to  check  the  prosjierity  of  the  Danish  East 
India  Company,  hut  none  more  than  the  pertinacious 
jealou-sy  of  the  Dutch,  who  excluded  them  from  the 
most  profitable  branches  of  trade.  They  had,  how- 
ever, a  permanent  establishment  at  Serampore,  on  the 
l-loogly,  above  Calcutta,  which  they  still  retain.  But 
though  the  Danes  have  never  attained  to  any  remark- 
able eminence  in  East  Indian  commerce,  they  have 
been  honorably  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Christian  religion ;  and  notwith- 
standing their  limited  means,  they  have  succeeded  in 
diffusing  the  principles  of  the  gospel  through  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  south  of  India. 

Foreign  colonization  and  maritime  affairs  in  general 
were  long  neglected  by  the  French.  The  government 
were  slow  in  offbring  assistance  to  the  people  in  the 
affairs  of  navigation,  though  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
UI.  issued  edicts  formally  encouraging  maritime  enler- 
prise.  At  length,  an  East  India  Company  was  formed 
in  France  in  IGKJ,  and  attempts  were  made  to  open  a 
trade  with  the  countries  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  ,  but  these  were  frustrated  by  shipwreck  and 
other  accidents.  Toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  however,  the  French  purchased  the  town  of 
Pondicherry,  on  the  Coromandel  coast,  from  the  Hin- 
doo sovereign  of  that  territory,  and  began  a  settlement 
here,    The  Dutch  captured  this  place  in  1693,  but  at 


the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  four  yeare  afterward,  it  was 
restored. 

From  this  time,  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  increased, 
and  the  subsequent  acquisition  of  the  Isles  of  France 
and  Bourbon  led  ihe  French  to  liope  that  they  mignl 
acquire  an  important  share  in  the  commerce  of  the 
East.  When  the  Mogul  empire  became  dismembered, 
a  new  career  of  ambition  was  opened  to  them  by  the 
sanguinary  struggles  which  arose  among  the  new  Hin- 
doo states,  formed  out  of  the  fragments  of  this  greal 
dominion.  Dupleix,  the  governor  of  Pondicherry,  a 
man  capable  of  vast  designs,  hoped,  by  embroiling  the 
natives  with  each  other,  to  obtain  territorial  acquisi- 
tions as  the  price  of  his  assistance  to  some  of  the  com- 
batants. The  English  adopted  the  same  course  of 
policy,  and  thus  the  ancient  hostility  between  the  two 
nations  extended  its  influence  to  India.  The  English 
triumphed  in  the  struggle,  which  ended  in 'the  almos* 
total  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Hindostan. 

In  1778,  Pondicherry  was  taken  by  the  British,  and 
was  not  restored  till  1783.  The  two  nations  remained 
at  peace  till  1793,  when  all  the  French  possessions 
in  India  were  conquered  by  the  British;  they  were 
restored  in  1802,  again  conquered  in  1803,  and  again 
restored  in  1814 ;  since  which  time  they  have  remained 
undisturbed  by  foreign  enemies.  French  India  is  of 
little  consequence.  It  comprises  Pondicherry  and 
Karical  with  their  dependencies  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  Chandernagore  and  some  other  places  in  Ben- 
gal, and  a  few  factories  in  other  parts. 


CHAPTER  CCLV. 

A.  D.  1574  to  1773. 

The  British  in  India. —  The  English  East 
India  Company  —  Catastrophe  of  ihe  Black 
Hole  —  Exploits  of  Clwe  —  Grants  of  the 
Mogul. 

Bkngal  is  a  country  in  the  eastern  part  of  Hindos- 
tan, which  gives  ils  name  to  the  great  bay  or  gulf 
which  separates  t!ie  two  peninsulas  of  the  Indies. 
It  was  in  this  region  that  the  foundation  of  the 
British  empire  in  the  East  was  laid  ;  and  here,  at 
the  present  day,  is  the  centre  and  metropolis  of  theii 
Oriental  power.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  the  first  English 
sovereign  who  encouraged  the  commercial  enterprises 
of  that  nation  in  the  Indian  seas.  Two  merchants, 
named  John  Newbury  and  Ralph  Fitch,  made  the  first 
voyage  from  England  toward  that  quarter,  in  1563. 
A  London  company  for  trading  to  the  Easi  Indies  was 
chartered  by  the  queen,  in  1600.  Fourt*.  en  years 
afterward,  Sir  Thomas  Roe  was  sent  ambassador,  bv 
James  I.,  to  the  Mogul  emperor,  and  obtained  per- 
mission for  the  English  to  establish  a  factory  in  Ben- 
gal, on  the  River  Hoogly,  They  subsequently  pur- 
chased the  village  of  Calcutta,  and  some  additional 
territory  from  tlio  suhah  of  Bengal.  In  1717,  they 
obtained  a  further  accession  of  dominion,  by  a  grant 
of  land  from  the  emperor,  together  with  an  exemption 
from  paying  duty  on  their  trade  within  the  Mogul 
dominions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Dutch  and  French, 
as  already  observed,  had  formed  sclllements  in  Bengal, 
the  former  at  Chinsura,  and  the  latter  at  Chanderna- 
gore, both  on  the  River  Hoogly, 

Jaffier  Khan,  suhah  of  Bengal,  obtained,  in  1717,  from 
the  emperor,  the  government  of  the  neighboring  prov- 
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mces  of  Bahar  and  Orissa.  With  this  new  acquisition 
of  power,  ho  removed  from  Dacca,  then  the  capital  of, 
rhc  soobalis,  to  Moorshedabad.  His  grandson  and  suc- 
cessor was  dethroned  and  put  1o  death  by  the  pipe- 
beai'er  of  ills  court,  wlio  usurped  the  throne  in  1742, 
and  on  his  death,  in  1756,  left  it  to  his  brother's  grand- 
son, Sajah  ul  Dotolah,  a  rival  and  bitter  eni:iiiy  oi'  the 
English.  This  prince  soon  became  involved  in  disputes 
with  the  government  of  the  English  factories,  and  io 
June,  1756,  marched  with  an  army  against  Calcutta, 
which  he  captured  without  difficulty.  The  English 
prisoners,  one  hundred  and  forty-six  in  number,  were 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  called  the  Black  Hole^  where 
they  remained  shut  up  closely  daring  a  night  of  intense 
heat,  sutfering  horrors  beyond  the  power  of  language 
to  describe.  The  next  morning,  all  of  them,  except 
twenty-three,  were  found  dead. 

A  short  time  afterward,  an  English  squadron,  com- 
manded by  Admiral  Watson,  arrived  in  the  Hoogly  with 
a  body  of  troojis  under  Colonel  CUve,  who  had  already 
irlvcn  proois  of  !iis  inilitary  talents,  in  the  British  set- 
vieuient  uf  Madras.  With  this  force  Calcutta  was 
recovered,  and  tiie  soobah  driven  to  his  capital  of 
Moorshedabad.  A  treaty  ensued,  by  whicli  the  pos- 
sessions and  immunities  of  die  English  were  secured 
to  them.  War  having,  in  the  mean  time,  broken  out  in 
Europe  between  Great  Britain  and  France,  Clive 
attacked  the  French  settlement  of  Chandernagore,  which 
immediately  surrendered,  and  was  totally  destroyed  by 
•jrder  of  the  British  commander. 

Clive,  who  was  a  bold,  ambitious,  and  unscrupulous 
man,  soon  'after  projected  a  great  scheme  of  aggran- 
dizement for  the  East  India  Company,  in  whose  service 
he  exercised  his  command.  He  resolved  to  dethrone 
the  soobah  and  place  another  person  in  his  office,  who 
would  be  more  subservient  to  British  interests.  The 
soobah  held  his  dignity  by  appointment  from  the 
Mogul  emperor,  who  still  maintained  his  title  and 
authority  at  Delhi,  and  the  British  were  then  at  peace 
with  this  monarch.  Ciivej  however,  regarded  no  obsta- 
cle which  stood  between  him  and  his  object.  He 
marched  agahist  the  soobah,  defeated  him  in  a  great 
battle  at  Plussey,  on  the  23d  of  .lune,  1757,  and 
expelled  him  from  his  throne.  Mecr  Jaffier,  a  Ben- 
galese  general,  was  appointed  by  the  conqueror  to 
succeed  him.  The  new  sovereign,  being  completely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  British  commander,  made  a  treaty 
according  fo  his  dictation.  He  gave  large  grants  of 
territory  and  important  privileges  to  the  East  India 
Company,  besides  paying  immense  sums  of  money  to 
the  Company  and  to  individuals.  Clive  himself  re- 
ceived the  most  magnificent  rewards.  The  soobah 
created  him  an  omrah  of  the  empire,  and  a  jag/iiredar, 
or  lord  of  the  territories  ceded  to  the  British,  by  which 
he  secured  a  yearly  income  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  In  addition  to  Ibis,  he  received  a 
present  of  money,  amounting  to  nearly  a  million  and 
a  half  of  dollars. 

Sujah  ul  Dowlah,  the  expelled  soobah,  fled  .  into 
the  interior,  but  was  shortly  afterward  apprehended 
and  sent  prisoner  to  Moorshedabad,  where  he  was  pri- 
vately assassinated  by  oi'der  of  his  successor.  The 
British  had  now  acquired  such  a  reputation  by  their 
military  successes,  that  they  had  become  the  terror  of 
all  the  native  princes ;  and  they  might  easily  have 
marched  to  Delhi,  and  dictated  terms  to  the  emperor. 
They  did  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  their  position. 
Revolutions,  instigated  by  them,  became  a  regular 
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trade,  and  furnished  a  constant  fund  to  supply  tb*^ 
treasury  of  the  Company  and  the  cupidity  of  their 
officers.  Clive  himself  did  not  scrn])!e  lo  forge  a 
treaty,  by  which  one  of  these  jjoUtical  speculations  was 
accomplished.  At  length,  a  bribe  of  a  million  of  dol- 
lars, from  Cossim  Ali  Khan,  the  son-in-law  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  induced  the  Britisl)  to  depose  tlie  sovereign 
whom  they  had  placed  on  the  throne,  and  bestow  his 
power  upon  Cossim,  A.  D.  1760. 

Clive,  in  the  mean  time,  had  returned  to  England. 
The  new  soobah  proved  as  unmanageable  as  his  prede- 
cessor. The  servants  of  the  English  Company  claimed 
an  exemption  from  all  duties  on  commerce,  and  thus 
ruined  the  native  merchants.  While  negotiations  were 
pending  on  this  subject,  the  ICngUsh  seized  the  citadel 
of  Patna.  It  was  immediately  retaken  by  Cossim, 
whose  rage  was  so  highly  excited  by  what  he  regarded 
as  a  deliberate  act  of  tre,aciiery,  that  he  put  all  the  Eng- 
lish prisoners  to  death.  War  immediately  broke  out, 
and  the  affairs  of  Bengal  were  soon  In  the  most  desper- 
ate condition.  Tlie  proprietors  in  England,  judging  that 
Clive  w;is  the  otilv  ]>ersoji  capable  of  restoring  order 
in  their  Indian  possessions,  sent  him  out  as  governor- 
general.  Previous  to  his  departure,  the  British  gov- 
ernment had  created  him  a  peer.  On  liis  arrival,  he 
found  matters  in  the  most  unpromising  condition.  The 
troops  were  in  open  mutiny,  the  officere  had  abandoned 
themselves  to  every  species  of  rapacious  insolence ; 
the  most  fertile  tracts  of  Bengal  had  been  wasted  to 
desolation,  and  the  native  chiefs  were  rendered  hostile 
by  the  most  unfeeling  extortions. 

The  presence  of  Clive  restored  order,  and  the  gov 
ernment  of  Bengal  was  placed  on  a  new  footing.  The 
power  of  the  English  in  that  province  had  been  hitherto 
undefined.  It  was  unknown  to  the  ancient  conslitu 
tion  of  the  Mogul  empire,  and  was  fixed  by  no  com- 
pact.  It  resembled  the  power  which,  in  the  declining 
state  of  the  Roman  empire,  was  exercised  over  Italy 
by  the  barbarian  invaders,  who  set  up  and  pulled  down 
at  their  pleasure  a  succession  of  insignificant  princes, 
dignified  with  the  names  of  Csesar  and  Augustus. 
But  at  length  the  warlike  invaders  in  both  cases  found 
it  expedient  to  give  their  military  power  the  sanction 
of  law  and  constitutional  authority.  Clive  applied  to 
the  court  of  Delhi  for  a  formal  grant  of  the  power? 
which  he  already  held  in  reality.  The  Mogul  was 
absolutely  helpless,  and  he  was  compehed  to  issue  a 
waiTant  empowering  the  English  East  India  Company 
to  collect  the  revenues  of  Bengal,  Orissa,  and  Bahar  ; 
thus,  in  fact,  constituting  them  the  sovereigns  of  that 
part  of  Hindostan.  But,  tiiough  thus  absolute  in 
reality,  they  did  not  immediately  assume  the  title  of 
sovereignty.  They  held  their  territories  ostensibly  as 
vassals  of  ihe  Mogul  empire  ;  tbcy  raised  their  reve- 
nues as  collectors  appointed  by  the  imperial  commis- 
sion ;  their  public  seal  was  inscribed  with  the  imperial 
titles,  and  their  mint  struck  only  the  imperial  coin. 


CHAPTER  CCLVI. 

A.D.  1773  to  179S. 

Adminis (ration  of  Wai-ren  Hastings  —  The 
Rohillas — Confusion  of  Poliii'xil  Affairs  in 
India — Impeachment  and  Trial  of  Hastings. 

In  1773,  the  office  of  govenior-general  of  Indite  was 
intrusted  to  Warren  Hastings  —  a  man  whose  name 
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THE   BOHILLAS  —  CONFUSION   OF   POLITICAL  AFFAIRS. 


Stands  tne  most  prominent  in  the  history  of  British 
India.  Clive  had  been  the  founder  of  the  British 
dominion  in  this  country  :  Hastings  gave  it  permanency 
and  a  wider  extension.  To  the  display  of  great  tal- 
ent he  added  the  eommission  of  great  crimes.  We 
shall  give  a  short  account  of  the  affair  of  the  Rohillas, 
not  only  as  this  is  one  of  the  most  noted  events  by 
which  his  administration  was  marked  —  but  because  it 
serves  to  illustrate  the  principles  of  Oriental  policy, 
and  the  nature  of  that  system  by  which  the  great  em- 
pire of  British  India  has  been  erected. 

The  Mahometan  emperors  of  Hindostan  bad  come 
originally  from  the  northern  side  of  the  great  mountain 
ridge  whicli  sej);ii';U(^s  that  country  from  Central  Asia, 
and  it  had  always  been  their  practice  to  recruit  their 
army  from  the  hardy  and  valiant  race  whicii  gave 
birth  to  their  own  illustrious  bouse.  Among  the 
crowds  of  military  adventurers  who  were  allured  to 
the  Mogul  standard  from  the  neighborhood  of  Cabul 
and  Candahar,  several  gallant  bands  were  conspicuous, 
known  by  the  imme  of  RokiUas  —  a  word  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  the  Afghan  ro/i,  a  hill.  Their- ser- 
vices had  been  rewarded  by  lai-ge  tracts  of  land  in  the 
northern  part  of  Hindostan,  between  Delhi  and  tlie 
Sirhind,  east  of  the  original  territory  of  the  Sikhs. 
This  country  received  from  tliein  the  name  of  Rokil- 
cimd.  In  the  general  confusion  which  followed  the 
death  of  Aurungzebe,  this  warlike  colony  became  vir- 
tually independent.  The  Hohillas  were  dislinguished 
A"om  the  other  inhabitants  of  India  by  a  peculiarly 
fair  complexion,  by  valor  in  war,  and  by  skill  in  the 
arts  of  peace.  They  were  almost  the  only  Mahomet- 
ans in  this  country  who  exercised  the  profession  of 
Iiusbifndry.  They  made  various  improvements  in 
divers  brandies  of  agriculture,  and  soon  surpassed  uU 
their  neighbors  in  the  abundance  and  superior  quality 
of  the  productions  which  their  Industry  raised  from 
the  soil.  While  anarchy  raged  throughout  every  other 
part  of  the  peninsula,  the  little  community  of  Rohillas 
enjoyed  the  blessing  of  repose,  under  the  guardianship 
of  courage  and  prudence.  They  were  divided  into 
several  independent  tribes,  but,  In  times  of  general 
danger,  ihey  acted  in  concert. 

In  1773,"  the  Mahratlas  invaded  Rohilcund  :  the 
British  interfered  in  the  war,  and  sent  an  army  to  the 
relief  of  the  Rohillas.  The  Malu'attas  were  defeated  ; 
but  the  deliverance  of  the  Roliillas  was  followed  by 
their  ruin.  They  bad  a  rapacious  and  ambitious 
neighbor,  Sujah  Dowlah,  the  nabob  of  Oude,  who  had 
set  bis  heart  on  adding  the  flourishing  district  of  Ro- 
hilcund to  his  own  principality.  He  had  no  claim  to 
the  territory :  the  Rohillas  held  their  country  by  ex- 
actly the  same  title  as  that  by  which  the  nabob  held 
his .  own,  and  bad  governed  their  country  far  better 
than  he  had  governed  his,  Sujah  Dowlah  had  seen 
them  fight,  and  wisely  shrunk  from  a  contest  with 
them  in  the  field.  He  therefore  bribed  Warren  Has- 
tings, with  a  gift  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  to 
place  a  British  army  under  his  com^iiand  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Rohillas.  That  devoted  people  expos- 
tulated, entreated,  supplicated,  and  offered  a  large 
ransom  :  but  all  in  vain.  Sujah  Dowlah  and  his  Brit- 
ish allies  burst  into  their  territory,  and  the  horrors  of  In- 
dian war  wore  let  loose  on  the  fair  valleys  and  cities 
of  Rohi!cuml.  The  whole  counlry  was  in  a  blaze. 
More  than  a  hundred  thousand  people  fled  from  their 
homes  to  pestilential  jungles,  preferring  famine  and 
fever,  and  the  haunts  of  tigers,  to  the  merciless  tyranny 


of  a  despot,  to  whom  an  English  governor  had  sold 
their  substance  and  their  blood,  and  the  honor  of  tlieir 
wives  and  daughters.  The  result  of  this  barbarous 
transaction  was,  that  the  finest  population  in  Hindos- 
tan became,  subjected  to  a  greedy,  cowardly,  cruel 
tyrant.  Commerce  and  agriculture  languished.  The 
rich  pi-ovince,  which  had  tempted  the  cupidity  of 
Sujah  Dowlah,  and  which  had  yielded  an  annual  rev 
enue  of  five  millions  of  dollars  from  the  land  alone 
became  the  most  miserable  part  even  of  his  miserable 
dominions.  Yet  this  unfortunate  nation  was  not  yet 
quite  extinct.  At  long  intervals,  gleams  of  its  ancient 
spirit  have  flashed  forth  ;  and,  even  at  this  day,  valor, 
self-respect,  and  a  chivalrous  feeling  —  rare  among 
Asiatics —  with  a  bitter  remembrance  of  the  great  crime 
of  England,  distinguish  that  noble  Afghan  race.  Tc 
this  day,  they  are  regarded  as  the  best  of  all  sepoys 
in  the  use  of  weapons;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
by  one  who  enjoyed  great  opportunities  of  observation, 
that  the  only  natives  of  India  to  whom  the  word 
"  gentlemen  "  can  with  perfect' propriety  be  applied, 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Rohillas. 

The  state  of  things  in  India  was  exceedingly  favor- 
able to  the  usurpations  of  the  British.  During  the 
interval  which  cla]iscd  between  tlie  fall  of  the  house 
of  Timonr  anil  the  establishment  of  the  power  of  the 
English  East  India  Company,  there  was  practically 
no  political  constitution  in  the  dominion  of  tlic  Mogul. 
The  old  order  of  tbiiigs  had  passed  away,  and  the 
new  order  had  not  yet  shown  itself.  All  was  transi- 
tion, confusion,  and  f)bscurity.  Every  [irince,  viceroy, 
and  chieftain  kept  his  territories  by  whatever  means 
were  ni  his  power,  and  scrambled  for  what  he  could 
get  in  addition.  Of  the  existing  governments,  not  one 
could  lay  a  claim  to  legitimacy,  or  plead  any  othei, 
title  than  recent  occupation.  There  was  scarcely  a' 
province  in  which  the  real  and  the  nominal  sovereignty 
were  not  disjoined.  Titles  and  forms  were  still  re- 
tained, which  implied  that  the  Mogul  was  an  absolute 
ruler,  and  that  the  nabobs  were  his  lieutenants  ;  but, 
in  reality,  he  was  a  captive.  The  nabobs  were  in 
some  [jiaces  independent  princes.  In  other  places,  as 
in  Bengal  and  the  Carnatic,  they  had,  like  their  mas- 
ter, become  mere  phantoms,  and  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  supreme.  Hastings  saw  at  once  that  sucii 
a  political  system  gave  immense  advantages  to  a  ruler 
who  was,  at  the  same  tiifie,  bold  and  unscrupulous.  In 
every  dispute,  therefore,  be  resorted  to  the  plea  which 
suited  his  immediate  purpose,  without  troubling  him- 
self about  consistency.  Sometimes  a  nabob  was 
treated  as  a  monarch,  sometimes  as  a  shadow.  Some 
times  the  authority  of  the  Mogul  was  used  to  enforce 
the  most  arbitrary  measures,  and  sometimes  he  was 
managed  as  the  servant  of  the  English.  In  all  am- 
biguous questions  of  politics,  the  last  appeal  is  to  phys- 
ical force,  and  the  strongest  must  prevail.  Almost 
every  question  was  ambiguous  in  India.  The  English 
government  was  the  strongest  in  that  country.  Tlie 
consequence  was  obvious  :  the  English  did  exactly 
what  they  pleased. 

The  disputes  which  arose  between  Hastings  and  bis 
council,  fixed  the  attention  of  the  British  parliament 
aiid  people  on  British  India.  The  charters  granted  at 
various  times  to  the  Company  only  secured  to  it  the 
exclusive  right  of  trade.  When,  therefore,  the  Com- 
pany began  to  make  territorial  acquisitions,  a  consulu 
tional  question  arose,  whether  the  British  crown  did 
not  possess  a  right  to  the  government  of '  all  the  pre-- 
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i  inccs  conquered  by  its  subjects.  In  tlie  early  stage 
I  of  this  inquiry,  the  parhamcnt,  by  several  resolutions, 
;  asserted  its  right  of   interference.     Afterward  Mr. 

I'ox,  when  minister,  introduced  a  bill  for  transferring 
;  ihe  government  of  India  from  the  court  of  directors  to 
'.  a  parliamentary  committee  ;  but  this  plan  was  frus- 
I  (rated  by  the  reluctance  of  the  king,  and  the  dismissal 
I  of  Mr.  Fox  from  the  ministry.    At  length,  in  1784, 
;  an  important  change  was  made  in  the  government  of 
I  India,  by  the  establishment  of  a  bOM^  of  control, 
;  whose  office  it  was  to  secure  the  obedience  and  re- 
sjionsibility  of  the  Company's  servants  to  the  authori- 
lies  in  England.    By  this  arrangement,  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  subordination  was  established. 

Hastings,  on  his  return  to  England,  was  impeached 
Dy  the  house  of  commons,  and  tried  for  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanors  during  his  administration  in  India. 
The  trial  was  eoriductod  with  extraordinary  pomp  of 
state  and  theatrical  show.  Burke  and  Shei'idan  exerted 
all  their  eloquence  against  the  criminal,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  carried  on  through  a  course  of  eight 
years.  It  was  proved  that  the  adminlstratif)n  of  lias- 
tings  had  been  arbitrary  in  the  extreme,  and  that  he 
had  committed  many  acts  of  injustice,  oppression,  ex- 
tortion, and  deliberate  cruelty  ;  but  it  was  evident,  at 
the  same  time,  that  these  acts  had  enriched  the  East 
India  Company,  and  extended  the  power  of  Great 
Britain.  Hastings  was  therefore  acquitted,  in  1795. 
The  great  fortune  which,  like  Clive,  he  had  amassed 
in  India  was  much  reduced  by  the  expenses  of  the 
trial,  and  the  East  India  Company  indemnified  him  by 
a  pension. 


i  CHAPTER  CCLVII. 

1  A.  D,  165S  to  1842. 

■  S^ettlerfierU  of  Madras  —  Rise  of  Hyder  Ali  — 
!       Devastation  of  the  Carnatic —  Death  of  Hy- 
der —  Reign  and  Overthrow  of  Tippoo  Saib 

—  Origin  and  Conquests  of  the  Mahrattas 

—  Thdr  Subjection  by  the  British. —  Mod- 
ification of  the  Charter  of  the  East  India 
Company —  Conquest  of  Scinde.  - 

The  English  had  also  formed  settlements  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Hindbstan  at  an  early  period.  In 
1658,  they  obtained,  from  a  native  prince,  a  grant  of 
land  oa  the  Coromandel  coast,  near  Madras,  where 
ihey  erected  a  strong  fortification,  named  Fort  St. 
George.  In  1668,  the  Island  of  Bombay,  on  the 
western  coast,  which  had  been  ceded  bv  the  Portu- 
guese to  Charles  II.  of  England,  as  part  of  the  dowrv 
□f  the  infanta  Catharine,  whom  lie  married,  was 
■'rantcid  to  the  Company  by  the  king,  and  appointed 
he  capital  of  tlie  British  dominions  in  India.  For 
idiout  a  century,  these  two  settlements  remained 
undisturbed  by  any  serious  hostilities  from  the  Hindoo 
population.  But,  at  length,  an  extraordinary  individ- 
ual rose  into  power  in  Southern  India,  who  claims  a 
distinguished  notice  in  the  history  of  that  country. 

j  This  was  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  a  native  Hindoo,  who, 
from  a  comparatively  low  origin,  rose  by  his  talents 

!  0  sovereign  power,  and  nearly  accomplished  the 
ruin  of  the  British  establishments  in  that  part  of  Hin- 
Hostun. 

Hyder  Ali  was  a  native  of  Dinavelly,  in  the  prov- 


ince or  kingdom  of  Mysore  —  one  of  the  most  southern 
districts  of  the  peninsula.  His  father  was  a  petty 
chief  of  that  country,  and  Hyder  began  his  career  bv 
serving  in  his  father's  army.  Afterward  he  and  his 
br'other  joined  the  Fren(di,  who  had  formed  at  Pondi- 
cherry,  a  rival  seldement  to  the  British.    He  learnt 


from  them  the  superiority  of  European  military  dis- 
cipline, and  introduced  it  among  his  own  troops.  His 
talents  soon  raised  him  to  the  station  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  .ai-mies  of  t^ie  rajah  of  Mysore,  who 
then  held  his  court  at  the  city  of  Seringapatam,  under 
the  nominal  authority  of  the  Mogul  (Mvipei'oi'.  Artful, 
industrious,  and  ambitious,  Hyder  soon  found  means 
to  quarrel  with  the  grand  vizier  of  liis  master,  and 
immediately  turned  his  arms  against  tho  capital  ;  he 
then  compelled  the  sovereign  to  deliver  the  vizier  into 
his  power.  Hyder  was  now,  in  fact,  master  of  the 
rajah;  he  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  regent, 
and,  after  a  few  more  political  manoeuvres,  he  deposed 
the  sovereign,  settled  him  in  a  private  station,  with  a 
pension,  and  assumed  the  crown  of  Mysore,  A.  D. 
1761. 

Being  firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  he  applied  him-r 
self,  with  diligence  and  addrepa,  to  the  object  of  e.x- 
tending  his  territories  and  strengthening  his  military 
force.  In  1766,  he  had  become  a  powerful  monarch, 
with  a  territory  equal  in  size  to  the  Island  of  Great 
Britain,  and  alfording  an  immense  revenue.  His  am- 
bitious and  eneroiiching  spirit  alarmed  the  Mahrattas, 
who  were  then  poweri'ul  in  India.  They  formed  a 
league  against  him  with  the  British  and  the  Nizam  of 
the  Deccan,  a  centra!  district  lying  between  Madras 
and  Bombay.  Hyder,  who  was  as  expert  in  negotia- 
tion and  intrigue  as  lie  was  prompt  and  energetic  in 
war,  not  only  broke  up  this  confederacy,  but  gained 
the  Nizam  over  to  his  own  side.  These  two  chiefs 
pressed  the  war  vigorously  against  the  British,  in  1767. 
Hyder  proved  himself  quite  a  match  for  his  European 
antagonists.  By  skilful  manceuvres,  he  drew  the 
British  troops  tp  a  considerable  distance  from  Madras, 
and  then,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  six  thousand  cav- 
alry, made  a  forced  marehof  three  days,  and  appeared 
unexpectedly  before,  the  gates  of  that  city.  Madras 
was  now  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  Hyder.  The  city, 
with  all  Its  mercan(i!e  wealth,  and  the  rich  villas  of  the 
British  traders  and  residents  in  the  neighborhood 
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were  etitirely  unprotected.  Hydci-  dictated  a  treaty 
to  his  enemies  ;  hot,  considering  the  desperate  condi- 
tion in  which  the  British  were  placed,  the  terms  were 
moderate.  The  conquests  on  iioth  sides  were  restored, 
and  the  British  agreed  to  assist  Hyder  in  his  future 
wars  for  the  defence  of  his  own  possessions. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  a  Britisli  writer  that  his 
nation  never  made  a  treaty  in  India  without  violating 
it.  There  are  many  instances. bn  recjord  which  justify 
to  a  great  extent,  if  not  fully,  this  sweeping  condem- 
riavion.  The  bad  Taith  with  which  the  treaty  with 
Hyder  All  was  observed  by  the  British,  brought  the 
most  terrible  calamities  upon  the  government  of  Madras 
and  the  country  in  its  neighborhood.  Hydor.  in  1770, 
[irovoked  the  hostiiilies  of  the  Mahrattas,  who  invaded 
Mysore,  and  subjected  him  to  great  diificuities.  He 
demanded  aid  from  the  British,  according  lo  the  terms 
of  the  trcaly,  hut  without  effect;  and,  being  thus 
abandoned  by  his  allies,  he  was  compelled  to  make 
peace  with  the  Mahrattas,  on  disadvantageous  terms. 
These  enemies,  however,  soon  after  became  involved 
■n  domestic  quarrels,  and  Hyder  was  thus  enabled  to 
retrieve  his  affairs. 

Amid  the  general  l^uctuation  of  politics  in  this  part 
of  India,  the  Mahrattas  again  put  forth  their  strength, 
and  threatened  Mysore  with  a  second  invasion.  Hyder 
once  more  appealed  to  his  treaty  with  the  British,  and 
soUci'.ed  help,  but  with  as  little  effect  as  in  the  former 
instance.  His  eyes  were  now  opened  to  the  system- 
atic treacheiy  of  the  British,  and  lie  became  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  these  false  friends.  Determined  upon 
revenge,  he  easily  found  means  to  settle  his  difficulties 
with  ilie  Mahrattas ;  and  the  result  was  a  league,  in 
which  these  two  powers  combined  with  the  Nizam  of 
the  Deccan  for  the  destruction  of  ihe  British.  Hyder, 
with  a  large  army,  made  an  immediate  irruption  into 
the  province  of  the  Carnatic,  which  adjoins  Madras. 
To  copy  the  language  of  Mr,  Burke,  '*  Then  ensued 
a  scene  of  woe,  the  like  of  which  no  eye  had  seen, 
no  heart  conceived,  and  no  tongue  can  tell.  All  the 
horrors  of  war  before  known  or  heard  of  were  mercy 
to  that  new  havoc.  A  storm  of  universal  fire  blasted 
every  field,  consumed  every  house,  destroyed  every 
temple.  The  miserable  inhabitants,  flying  from  their 
flaming  villages,  in  part  were  slaughtered  ;  others, 
without  regard  to  sex,  to  age,  to  the  respect  of  rank, 
or  the  sacredness  of  function, —  fathers  torn  from  chil- 
dren, iiusbands  from  wives,  enveloped  in  a  whirlwind 
of  cavalry,  and  amidst  the  goading  spears  of  drivers 
and  the  trampling  of  pursuing  horses,  —  were  swept  into 
captivity  in  an  unknown  and  hostile  land.  Those  who 
were  able  to  evade  this  tempest,  fled  to  the  walled 
cities  ;  but,  escaping  from  fire,  sword,  and  exile,  they 
fell  into  the  jaws  of  famine.  For  eighteen  months, 
vvithout  intermission,  this  devastation  raged  from  the 
gates  of  Madras  to  the  gates  of  Tanjore  ;  and  so  com- 
pletely did  these  mastei-s  in  their  art,  Hyder  Ali  and 
his  more  ferocious  son,  absolve  themselves  of  their 
impious  vow,  that,  when  the  British  armies  traversed 
the  Cnrnatic  for  hundreds  of  miles  in  all  directions, 
through  the  whole  line  of  their  march,  they  did  not 
see  one  man,  not  one  woman,  not  one  child,  not  one 
four-footed  beast  of  any  description  whatever.  One 
dead,  uniform  silence  reigned  over  the  whole  region." 
This  eloquent  description,  though  it  may  seem  over- 
charged with  rhetorical  embellishment,  yet  affords  a 
not  unfaithful  picture  of  the  ravages  of  war  in  Hin- 
do.'itaii,  and  of  the  appalling  amount  of  bloodshed 


and  hiunan  suffering  upon  which  the  splendid  empire  of 
British  India  has  been  erected. 

A  change  having  been  cflected  in  the  governmen! 
of  Madras,  the  new  commander  proposed  terms  of 
peace  to  Hyder.  That  chieftain,  however,  very  natu- 
rally declined  trusting  to  any  further  promises  of  so 
treacherous  an  enemy.  He  answered  only  by  a  dig- 
nified and  disdainful  allusion  to  the  breach  of  faith 
which  had  followed  the  former  treaty.  The  destruc- 
tion of  Madras  now  appeared  inevitable.  The  whole 
British  territory  in  this  quarter  was  reduced  to  the 
most  frightful  state  of  famine,  when  the  sudden  death 
of  Hyder,  in  1782,  unexpectedly  relieved  the  sufferera. 
Tippoo  Saih,  his  son,  succeeded  him,  and  inherited  his 
father's  hostility  to  the  British.  Tiie  war  continued 
for  about  a  year,  and  was  concluded  by  a  treaty  of 
peace.  Tippoo  was  a  prince  of  high  military  talent, 
and  had  already  distinguislied  himself  by  several  vic- 
tories over  the  Mahrattas  and  English.  Nothing  could 
remove  his  jealousy  of  the  latter  nation,  and  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  opposing  their  schemes  of  encroach 
ment.  War  broke  out  again,  in  1790,  and  was  prose- 
cuted with  great  vigor  on  both  sides ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  courage  and  resources  of  Tippoo,  he  was 
compelled,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  to  sign  a  treaty, 
by  which  he  lost  half  his  dominions.  For  several 
years,  he  occupied  himself  with  a  scheme  for  uniting 
all  the  native  chiefs  in  a  league  against  the  British. 
He  opened  a  negotiation  with  the  French,  for  aid  in 
this  design,  which  caused  the  British  to  declare  war 
against  him  and  invade  his  dominions.  Seringapatam, 
his  capital,  was  besieged  and  taken  by  storm,  May  4, 
1799.  Ti])poo  fell  in  the  conflict,  and  his  dominions 
were  divided  by  the  British,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  ali  the  benefits  of  sovereignty  to  themselves. 

A  new  military  power  had,  in  the  mean  time,  arisen 
among  the  native  population,  which  at  one  period 
seemed  not  unlikely  to  establish  an  empire  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Mogul  authority.  Among  the  moun- 
tains which  stretch  along  the  western  coast  of  Hin- 
dostan,  appeared  a  courageous  and  enterprising  race 
of  men,  called  Mahrattas,  first  known  as  a  wild  tribe 
of  plunderers.  In  the  reign  of  Aurungzebe,  they  de- 
scended from  the  mountains,  and  spread  themselves 
over  the  neighboring  plains.  They  soon  became  a 
formidable  military  power.  TJieir  cavalry,  in  partic- 
ular surpassed  that  of  any  other  Hindoo  nation.  Ev- 
ery corner  of  the  wide  empire  learned  to  tremble  at 
the  fearful  name  of  the  Mahrattas.  Many  fertile  and 
populous  districts  were  completely  subdued  by  them  ; 
they  reigned  at  Poonah,  at  Gwalior,  in  Guzerat,  in 
Berar,  and  in  Tanjore.  Their  chieftains  became  great 
and  powerful  sovereigns  without  ceasing  to  be  freehoot- 
ers ;  for  the  Mahratta  troops  still  retained  the  predatory 
habits  of  their  forefathers.  Every  part  of  Hindostan 
which  was  not  subject  to  their  valor,  was  wasted  by 
their  incursions.  Wherever  the  kettle-drums  of  the 
Mahratta  cavalry  were  heard,  the  peasant  threw  his 
bag  of  rice  over  his  shoulder,  and  fled  with  his  wife 
and  children  to  the  mountains,  or  the  jungles,  till  the 
storm  of  invasion  and  rapine  had  swept  by.  Many 
provinces  redeemed  their  harvests  by  the  payment  of 
an  annual  tribute.  Even  the  im[)enal  phantom  who 
occupied  the  Mogul  throne,  was  compelled  to  sub- 
mit to  this  ignominious  "I>lack  mail,"  for  tlie  camp 
fires  of  the  Mahratta  marauders  were  at  times  visible 
from  the  walls  of  Delhi.  Clouds  of  their  cavalry  de- 
scended, year  after  year,  on  the  rice  fields  of  Bengal, 
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where  the  European  factories  trembled  for  their  mag- 
azines. 

The  vast  acquisitions  of  the  British  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  Mahraltas,  whose  power,  now  com- 


pletely preeminent  above  that  of  the  Mogul  emperor 
extended  over  all  the  central  provinces  of  Hindostan. 
In  1803,  this  rivalry  broke  out  into  open  war.  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley,  afterwai'ds  duke  of  Wellington, 


Arst  displayed  his  military  talents  in  this  war,  in  which 
ihe  British  succeeded  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Mahratta  confedenicv,  and  establishing  the  control 
of  the  government  of  tJalcntia  over  the  Mahratta 
territories,  Tlie  British  power  was  now  supreme  in 
India;  the  Mogul  emperor  was  made  a  pensioner  of 
the  conquerors,  and  there  remained  only  a  few  states 
in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Hindostan,  which 
were  not  either  their  subjects,  allies,  or  tributaries.  In 
1817,  a  new  war  was  undertaken  for  the  reduction  of 
the  Pindarees,  a  wild  tribe  among  the  Vindhya  Moun- 
tains.   The  Mahrattas  seized  this  opportunity  to  shake 


oir  the  yoke  ;  but  the  altemj)t  was  repressed,  and  the 
British  sway  over  Hindostan  was  more  firmly  eslab- 
lislied  lhan  al  any  former  period.  In  1819,  a  scttle- 
meiil  was  formed  on  llie  Island  of  Singapore,  in  the 
Strait  of  Malacca,  which  has  since  become  an  impor- 
tant mart  of  trade.  In  1824,  a  war  broke  out  between 
the  British  and  the  Burmese,  which  terminated  in  the 
annexation  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Burman  em- 
pire to  the  British  dominions. 

The  charter  of  the  East  India  Company  having 
expired,  it  was  renewed  in  1833,  with  such  modifica- 
tions, tliat  the  Company  no  longer  held,  as  formerly 


Ameers  of  Sciiul^ 


the  monopoly  ol  the  trade  with  India  and  China ;  but 
that  commerce  was  thrown  open  to  all  British  subjects. 
The  Company  was  also  restricted  from  carrying  on 
irath^  as  a  mercantile  association.  The  political  gov- 
ernment of  Hindostan  was  confirmed  to  them  for 


twenty  years;  but  all  their  other  rights  and  possessions 
were  ceded  to  the  British  government  for  an  annuity 
of  sis  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
The  other  revenues  of  the  Company  are  derived  from 
taxation  and  other  incidental  sources. 
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THE  SIKHS. 


The  subjection  of  Hindostan  to  the  sway  of  the 
British  may  be  regarded  as  having  been  effected  by  the 
couqaesi  of  Scinde  and  the  Punjaub.  The  remote 
kingdom  of  Nepaul,  is  the  only  independent  state  that 
is  left  in  Hindostan. 

Scinde  is  a  territory  watered  by  the  Indus  in  its 
lower  course,  and  (Voiti  tlie  name  of  tills  portion  of 
India  iho  whole  empire  obtained  its  designation  witb 
tlie  ancients.  On  the  hrealiing  up  of  the  Mogul  em- 
pire, the  Talponees,  a  warlike  and  barbarous  race,  who 
wandered  over  the  neighboring  deserts  of  Bcloochislan, 
invaded  Scinde  and  seized  upon  the  government.  The 
king  of  Cabul  attempted  to  expel  them,  but  found  tliis 
task  so  difficult,  that  he  ultimately  consented  to  accept 
a  tribute.  This,  however,  was  paid  reluctantly,  and 
only  when  extorted  by  the  presence  of  an  Afghan 
force  on  the  frontier.  At  length,  the  Ameers,  or 
chiefs  of  Scinde,  became  sufficiently  strong  to  resist 
the  payment  altogether,  and  the  dependence  of  this 
country  on  the  Afghan  monarch,  ceased.  The"  Ameers 
now  exercised  full  sway  over  the  conquered  terrilorv. 
They  appear  to  have  been  strangers  to  ali  ideas  of  good 


government,  and  to  have  oppressed  the  native  inhab 
itants  by  everj'  kind  of  rapacity.  They  sought  only  to 
extract  from  the  country  whatever  advantage  it  could 
furnish  them  for  the  moment,  without  looking  forward 
to  its  I'utuj'c  welfare.  They  converted  large  tracts  of 
the  finest  [and  into  thickets  of  jungle  for  the  mere 
amusement  of  liunling  in  them.  Under  tlie  Moguls, 
the 'country  yielded  abundant  crops  of  rice,  sugar, 
indigo,  and  cotton,  and  a  thriving  trade  was  carried 
on  by  I^uropeai)  merchants  settled  there.  Under  the 
Ameers,  protection  was  no  longer  alforded  to  com- 
merce or  property,  and  foreigners  withdrew  from  the 
country.  In  the  war  between  the  British  and  the  Af- 
ghans, in  1841,  the  territories  of  the  Ameers  were  occu- 
pied by  British  troops,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  the  whole  of  Scinde  was  formally  annexed  to  the 
British  dominions.  This  country  commands  the  navir 
gatiori  of  the  Lower  Indus,  and  may  in  time  possess 
some  value  and  importance  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
but  at  present  the  cost  of  military  occupation  out- 
weighs all  ihe  benefit  which  the  feitish  derive  from 
I  ils  commerce. 


SlkhB. 


CHAPTER  CCLYIII. 

A.  B.  14S0  to  1849. 

Origin  of  the  Sikhs  —  Reformation  of  Ilin- 
dooisfii  ■preached  by  NatMik — The  Oooroos 
—  Persecution  of  the  Sikhs  by  the  Mahonv- 
etans  —  Gooroo  Goriad  —  Revolution  in 
Northern  India  —  Fluctuations  in  the  For- 
tunes of  the  Sikhs  —  E  stab  lis  h7nent  of  the 
Afghan  Dominions  —  Supremacy  of  the 
Sikhs  in  the  Punjaub  —  The  Sikh  Consti- 
tution —  Reign  of  Runjeet  Singh  —  War 
with  the  British  —  Battles  of  Chillianwallah 
and  Goojerat  —  Annexation  of  the  Punjaub 
to  the  British  Dotndnions. 

Thu  Sikhs,  or  Scckhs,  are  a  warlike  nation  in  the 
north-west  of  Hindostan,  who,  though  comparatively 
of  modern  origin,  have  risen  in  our  own  time  to  great 
power  among  the  native  tribes.  They  derive  their 
descent  from  a  Hindoo  named  Nannk,  who  was  born 
in  the  Punjaub  about  the  mid  ile  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 


tury. Assuming  the  office  of  a  religious  reformer,  he 
endeavored  to  break  down  the  unsocial  restrictions 
which  for  so  many  ages  have  kept  the  Hindoo  popu- 
lation divided,  into  distinct  classes.  He  also  shidied 
to  form  a  combination  of  the  Hindoos  and  Mahometans 
by  preaching  a  religious  doctrine  compounded  of  the 
creeds  of  the  two  nations.  He  was  so  far  successful 
as  to  collect  a  numerous  body  of  disciples,  who,  after 
his  death,  continued  to  adhere  to  his  successor,  a  goo- 
roo, the  name  which  has  ever  since  been  given  to  the 
spiritual  teacher  of  the  Sikhs.  The  new  sect  speedily 
assumed  a  substantial  form,  and  became  a  distinct  ele- 
ment in  the  population  of  Northern  India.  The  suc- 
cession to  the  office  of  gooroo  appears  not  to  have  heen 
settled  on  any  regular  principle.  Sometimes  it  was 
determined  by  bequest,  sometimes  it  was  inherited, 
and  sometimes  the  gooroo  was  elected  by  vote.  The 
name  Silch  means  disciple. 

Nanak,  the  founder,  left  a  body  of  written  precepts 
behind  him,  which,  with  other  documents  of  "his  suc- 
cessors, were,  about  the  beginning  of  the  sevenrcenlb 
centurv.  digested  by  the  fiffh  o-<!oroo  into  a  i  ohiir.e 
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called  ihe  Adi-Granik.  This  constitutes  the  present 
Bible  or  Koran  of  the  Sikhs,  and  lies  daily  open  before 
the  gooroo  on  the  floor  of  tlie  great  gilded  temple  of 
Umritsir,  amidst  offerings  of  flowers  and  jewels,  and 
throngs  of  martial  devotees.  The  compiler  of  this 
\oluinc  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  Mahometan 
governor  of  tlie  Upper  Pitnjaub,  and  died  in  confine- 
ment. This  caused  an.  hnmediate  rupture  between 
the  now  sect  and  their  Mahometan  rulers ;  for  it 
seems  that,  prev'ojs  to  this  event,  the  Sikhs  had  been 
perfectly  peaceable.  Now  they  were  subjected  to 
persecution,  which,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  only  aug- 
mented their  numbers  and  zeal.  Their  doctrines, 
which  at  first  were  mild  and  tolerant,  began  from  this 
Ume  to  disclose  ihat  animosity  against  other  forms  of 
religion  by  whicli  tlicy  were  ai'ierward  di^itinguished. 

The  ten  h  Sikli  leader  from  Nanak  was  the  cele- 
brated (looroo  llovind,  wlio,  by  his  talents  ;ujd  energy, 
infused  into  his  followers  a  spirit  of  activity  aiid  reso- 
lution which  made  ihein  the  most  formidable  enemies 
ever  encountered  by  the  British  power  in  the  Kast.  He 
preserved  unaltered  the  original  tenets  of  the  sect,  but 
he  practically  changed  the  characler'of  the  Sikh  doc- 
trine by  giving  it  an  ambitious  and  vindictive  temper 
in  place  of  its  oi'iginal  quietism.  To  strengthen  his 
ranks,  he  admitted  proselytes  of  all  classes  to  a  pci  fect 
and  immediate  equality  with  the  original  disciples.  To 
secure  the  force  of  unity  and  consolidation,  he  estab- 
lished a  uniform  dress  and  external  appearance  among 
lis  followers.  The  Sikhs  were  required  to  let  fbeir 
iiair  and  beard  grow,  iu  dress  in  blue,  and  to  wt;ar 
steel  about  their  persons.  These  precepts  of  their 
first  military  chiefs  are  still  rigidly  observed  by  the 
Aika/.is,  or  Imiiiorlals,  ;i  l>ody  of  these  piiople  who 
[)rofess  to  maiiitiiin  in  peculiar  purity  the  mm  doctrines 
of  Govind,  This  chieftain  adi)[ited  the  denomination  of 
Singh,  or  Lion;  a  litle  which  hud  been  previously  a]> 
propriated  by  the  military  class  of  Hindoos,  the  high- 
born tribes  of  Raj[.ootana.  The  successors  of  Govind 
followed  tnis  example, 

Govind  appears  to  have  aimed  at  erecting  a  great 
military  empire  in  Northern  India  ;  but  the  Mogul  em- 
peror was  still  powerful,  the  Sikhs  were  comparatively 
weak,  and  the  first  struggle  ended  only  in  discomfiture. 
After  a  brief  career  of  desperate  deeds  and  hopeless 
enterprises,  Govind  fell  a  victim  to  private  assassina- 
tion, leaving  his  disciples  enriched  by  nothing  but  his 
spirit  and  example.  This  inheritance,  however,  was 
by  no-means  neglected.  After  the  fall  of  Govind,  the 
Sikhs  were  directed  by  a  chieftain  named  Bnndu, 
who  availed  himself  of  the  confusion  which  followed 
the  death  of  Aurung/.ebe,  in  1707,  to  lead  his  follow- 
o,rs  to  actions  more  resolute  than  any  they  had  yet 
attempted.  Bursting  suddenly  from  the  forests  and 
jungles  of  tlie  Punjaub,  in  which  they  had  hidden 
themselves,  they  crossed  the  River  Sutledge,  which 
flows  near  the  southern  boundary  of  that  territory,  de- 
feated the  Mogul  troops  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  ravaged 
the  country  with  the  most  horrible  ferocity  as  far  as  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna.  Though  checked  for  a  short  time, 
they  again  returned  to  the  charge,  and  soon  displayed 
heir  rebellious  standards  even  at  the  gates  of  Delhi. 

The  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Aurnnszebe.  wfio 
was  then  reigning  under  the  titles  of  Bahadar  Shah  and 
Shah  A'titim,,  was  suddenly  called  from  his  canjpaigns 
in  the  south  to  opi)ose  the  incursions  of  the  Sikhs,  who 
now  appeared  formidable  enough  to  threaten  the  con- 
ine^t  of  Hindostan.    The  presence  of  the  emperor 


arrested  the  torrent,  and  the  invaders  were  driven  back 
to  their  hills ;  but,  six  years  later,  they  again  issued  froin 
their  fastnesses  under  the  same  .leader,  though  less 
with  views  of  conquest  than  of  revenge.  After  com- 
mitting new  ravages,  they  were  overpowered  by  one 
of  the  imperial  generals,  and  in  1716,  Handu  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Delhi  with  four  hundred  of  his  followers, 
where  they  were  all  put  to  death.  The  whole  sect  and 
nation  of  the  Sikhs  were  publicly  proscribed,  and  they 
were  hunted  and  destroyed  like  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
hills.  Although  they  were  not  entirety  exterminated, 
yet  so  merciless  was  the  character. of  the  proscription, 
that  they  make  no  further  appearance  in  history  for 
thirty  years  ;  after  which,  amid  the  tumults  and  per- 
secutions which  agitated  the  Mogul  empire,  we  see 
the  Sikhs  rising  again  into  rank  among  the  permanent 
powers  of  Hindostan. 

These  people  were  thought  lo  be  utterly  extirpated  : 
but  in  1739,  when  Nadir  Shah  cross(;d  the  Punjaub,  on 
bis  return  to  Persia  from  his  successful  invasion  of  thf 
Mogul's  dominions,  many  bodies  of  Sikhs  hovered  oi 
the  flanks  and  rear' of  his  army.  Nadir  did  not  dis 
dain  to  purchase  the  friendship  of  these  troublesome 
mamuders  by  a  share  of  the  enormous  spoil  which  he 
had  obtained  at  Delhi.  The  terror  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion had  also  driven  many  of  the  peaceful  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Punjaub  from  the  plains  to  the  hills,  where 
they  joined  the  roving  bodies  of  the  Sikhs,  who,  strength- 
ened by  these  acquisitions,  and  encouraged  by  that 
keen  perception  of  o])portunities  which  seems  never 
to  have  forsaken  them,  seized  the  first  occasion  of 
general  dismay,  in  llie  political  overturns  which  fol- 
lowed, lo  descend  again  into  the  plains. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  the  several  powers  of 
Northern  Intlra  began  to  assume  ihat  relationship  lo 
each  other  which  has  conduced  so  signally  to  tlie  suc- 
cess of  the  British  arms  and  British  intrigues  in  thai 
country.  The  Mogul  empire  was  virtually  at  an  end. 
The  kingdom  of  Cabul,  instead  of  an  obedient  prov- 
ince, had  become  a  hostile  and  threatening  state. 
The  oscillations  of  fortune  between  Afghanistan  and 
Persia,  after  consigning  each  country  alternately  to  the 
horrors  of  barbarous  conquest,  resulted,  on  the  death 
of  Nadir  Shah,  in  the  undisturbed  superiority  of  Ah- 
med Shah,  the  founder  of  the  short-lived  Dooranee 
empire,  and  the  progenitor  of  the  reigning  house  of 
Cabul.  Thus,  on  the  north-western  bank  of  the 
Indus,  a  new  kingdom  had  arisen,  which  was  likely  to 
be  extended  at  the  expense  of  the  Punjaub.  A  still 
more  formidable  cloud  was  gathering  In  the  south. 
The  Mabrattas,  on  the  Malabar  coast,  comprising 
among  their  number  all  the  four  ordinary  castes  of 
Hindoos,  and  distinguished  by  a  restless  and  warlike 
spirit,  which  had  been  fostered  by  the  steady  successes 
of  three  quarters  of  a  century,  were  gradually  mak- 
ing their  way  northward. 

The  Punjaub  therefore  became  isolated  between  two 
powerful  antagonists  —  the  Afghans  and  the  Mahral- 
tas ;  though  it  remained  under  tlie  nominal  government 
of  a  Mahometan  vieefoy  of  the  Mogul,  who  kept  his 
court  at  Lahore.  _-tiiairs,  however,  soon  changed- 
Ahmed  Shah  crossed  the  Indus,  overran  the  Punjaub, 
and  captured  Lahore.  In  1751,  alt  the  north-western 
parts  of  tills  territory,  including  the  province  of  Moul- 
tan,  were  ceded,  by  treaty,  from  the  Mogul  enqjire  1(j 
the  kingdom  of  Cabul.  But  the  Sikhs,  who  had  now 
established  themselves  in  that  part  of  the  Punjaub  bor- 
dering on  the  Sutledge,  attacked  the  Afghan  garrison?, 
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and  gained  possession  of  the  city  of  Lahore,  where 
they  coined  rupees  with  an  inscription  expressive  of 
their  conquest  of  the  Punjaub.  Although  driven  after- 
ward out  of  this  city,  and  overthrown  with  great 
slaughter  by  Ahmed  Shah,  yet  their  vitality  and  enter- 
prise survived  with  invincible  vigor;  and,  at  length,  on 
the  death  of  Ahmed,  tliey  became  the  acknowledged 
sovereigns  of  the  province  of  Lahore. 

The  nationality  of  the  Silths  may  be  regarded  as 
established  froin  this  date;  and  we  subsequently  find 
them  following  the  ordinary  practice  of  the  Oriental 
states,  tendering  their  alliance  indiscriminately  to  all 
pafties  ni'ound  them,  to  sei've  the  purposes  of  the 
moment.  Their  form  of  government  now  attracts 
particular  notice.  After  llie  death  of  (^ovind,  no 
gooroo,  or  spiritual  leader,  was  elected  to  fill  his  place. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  in  fulfiimeni  of  a  propliccy 
which  limited  the  number  of  the  gooroos  to  ten.  It  is 
not  easy  to  determine  what  species  of  authority  fol- 
lowed, as  the  Sikhs,  when  fleeing  before  the  Mogul 
and  Afghan  armies,  were  scattered  among  the  remote 
hills  and  jungles  of  Northern  India.  When,  however, 
they  emerged  from  their  hiding-places,  and  descended 
in  triumph  into  the  plains,  we  find  them  under  an  en- 
tirely new  political  constitution.  Habituated,  by  their 
recent  dispersion,  to  act  in  separate  detachments,  and 
under  a  variety  of  leaders,  the  Sikhs  were  now  clus- 
tered, in  several  small  bodies,  round  several  sirdars^ 
or  chiefs,  without  any  supreme  head.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  this  state  of  things  passed 
into  a  sort  of  military  oligarchy  or  federative  republic. 
The  general  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  were  debated 
in  a  national  council,  in  whicli  the  supremacy  was  suc- 
cessively assigned  to  tlie  most  powerful  chief  of  the 
time. 

Runjeet  Singh  acquired  a  marked  predominance 
among  the  Sikh  chieftains  at  the  close  of  the  last 
century.  He  gained  possession  of  Lahore  in  1799,  and 
lost  no  time  in  turning  his  arms  against  the  surround- 
ing districts,  which  he  speedily  brought  under  his  con- 
trol. Up  to  this  period,  although  the  Sikhs  were  un- 
doubtedly the  dominant  race  in  those  parts,  yet  the 
actual  boundaries  of  their  dominions  were  very  indis- 
tinctly rlefined.  The  great  bulk  of  the  population  of 
the  Punjaub  was  still  unconnected  with  them  by  creed 
or  by  race,  and,  in  several  pro\inccs,  Mahometan 
governors  retained  a  species  of  inde|)endence.  All, 
however,  fell  before  the  arms  of  Runjeet,  who  con- 
quered Moultan,  and  incorporated  it  into  his  kingdom 
m  1818.  The  Punjaub  was  now  distinctly  recognized 
as  a  sovereign  and  independent  state,  on  a  footing  of 
equality  with  the  older  powers  of  Hindostan.  Run- 
jeet enjoyed  a  long  and  prosperous  reign,  IJe  strength- 
ened himself  by  an  alliance  with  the  British,  which 
gave  him  an  opportunity  for  studying  their  military 
discipline,  and  introducing  it  into  his  own  array.  In 
particular,  he  caused  the  Sikhs  to  learn  the  T?niish 
artillery  practice,  in  which  the  pupils  became  so 
e.xpert,  as  to  give  their  teachers  a  memorable  proof 
of  iheir  proficiency  on  a  subsequent  occasion. 

The  death  of  Hunjeet  Singli,  in  1839,  led  to  the 
ruin  of  his  empire.  His  two  immediate  successors 
died  suddenly,  amid  scenes  of  violence,  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  was  contested  by  a  number  of 
claimaiiis.  'L'ho  British,  pursuing  their  usual  policy 
of  interfering  whenever  a  templint^  occasion  oflered, 
took  advantage  of  tliese  trouhlcs.  l''ni'roac]in)eiits 
and  intrit^ues  at  length  produced  an  o[)en  rupture,  and 


several  bloody  battles.  An  interval  of  peace  followed 
after  which  the  war  was  renewed.  At  ihe  close  of  the 
year  1848,  a  British  army,  under  Lord  Gough,  invaded 
the  Punjaub,  and,  on  the  14th  of  .Tanuary,  1849,  en- 
countered  the  Sikhs  at  Chillianwallah,  on  the  River 
Jhelum.  The  bad  uenRralship  of  the  British  comman- 
der, and  the  skill  oi  me  Sikh  artillerists,  had  nearly 
caused  a  total  defeat  of  the  invading  army,  who  lost 
nearly  three  thousand  men,  and  were  driven  from  the 
field  of  battle.  The  British,  however,  were  reenforced, 
and,  in  a  few  weeks,  renewed  their  offensive  opera- 
lions.  On  the  21st  of  Febrviary,  a  second  battle  was 
fought  near  the  town  of  Goojerat,  in  which  the  British 
were  victorious.  This  was  followed  by  the  subjugation 
of  the  whole  of  the  Punjaub,  which  is  now  formally 
incorporated  with  the  British  dominions. 


CHAPTEK  CCLIX. 

Description  and  History  of  Cashmere  —  Ne- 
paul  —  Subjection  of  the  Hindoos  —  Char- 
acter of  the  British  Conquests  —  ^iifwiissive 
T'eniper  of  the  Hindoos —  Government  of 
British  India.  —  Ancient  Government  of  the 
3fog-iits  —  Their  Military  System. 

The  kingdom  of  Lahore,  recently  conquered  by  the 
British,  deserves  a  passing  notice.  If  comprises  an 
area  of  sixty  thousand  square  miles,  and  four  million 
of  inhabitants.  This  is  the  country  of  King  Porus, 
and  here  is  the  scene  of  Ale.mnder's  victory  over  that 
monarch.  Here  also  is  Cashmere,  one  of  the  lovelies 
valleys. on  the  earth,  and  one  which  has  often  been 
selected  as  the  Eden  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  encircled 
by  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Himmaleh  Mountains,  whose 
tops  of  everlasting  snow  look  down  upon  scenes 
which  the  natives  celebrate  by  the  titles  of  "  Paradise 
of  India,"  "  Flower  Grairden,"  and  "  Grarden  of  Eternal 
Spring."  The  scenery  is  indeed  lovely  beyond  descrip- 
tion. The  hill  sides  are  covered  with  Alpine  forests  : 
orchards,  bending  with  fruit,  occupy  the  lower  slo|)(;s  : 
at  ihe  foot  are  fields  of  corn  and  rice  :  the  gardens 
are  teeming  with  Bowers,  and  vines,  and  other  rich  i 
productions.  Indeed,  tlie  whole  valley  presents  an 
unrivalled  aspect  of  native  luxuriance,  blent  with 
cultivation.  An  English  writer  says,  "  Nature  has 
done  much  for  Cashmere  —  art  more  :  the  whole  val- 
lev  is  like  a  nobleman's  park." 

The  inhabitants  are  brave,  industrious,  lively,  and 
fond  of  literature  and  art.  They  are  of  the  Hindoo 
stock,  but  have  complexions  like  the  brunettes  of  our 
Southern  States.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the 
Sanscrit ;  their  popular  songs  are  Persian.  The 
celebrated  Cashmere  shawls  are  manufactured  to  a 
large  extent,  and  are  a  source  of  great  income. 
Formerly  there  were  forty  thousand  shawl  looms  here, 
hut  the  number  is  now  reduced.  A  pair  of  shawls 
of  the  larger  size  occupy  fifteen  men  for  eight  months 
The  wool  is  brought  frojn  Thibet,  Sheep  are  here 
used  as  beasts  of  burden.  No  venomtius  or  voracious 
animal  is  found.  Sirinagur,  the  cupi'al,  has  iwn 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  Beside  its  romantic 
beauty,  Cashmere  has  long  been  regarded  as  a  hol_v 
land,  throughout  India,  and  is  resorted  to  as  sncli  bv  i 
I  numerous  p  11  scrims.     The  source  of  almost  evur"  i 
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Ijrook  and  river  is  adorned  by  some  religious  mon- 
ument. Many  of  the  ruins  are  ancient,  and  display 
great  arcliitectural  beauty.  The  vestiges  of  a  temple 
of  black  marble  are  reckoned  as  among  the  finest  ruins 
of  India. 

Casiimerc  has  also  its  history.  Abul  Fazil  enumer- 
ates one  hundred  and  fifty  kings  who  reigned  there 
pi-evious  to  tliG  year  742  of  the  Hegira.  It  was 
subjugated  by  the  (Tazncvidc  dynasty,  and  afterwards 
annexed  to  the  Mogul  emph'e.  About  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Afghans ; 
still  later,  it  was  taken  by  Runjeet  Singh,  and  annexed 
to  his  kingdom  of  Laliore.  , 

Tbe  conquest  of  Lahore,  or  the  Punjaub,  leaves  the 
whole  of  India  in  the  power  of  the  British,  except  the 
small  tcrntorics  of  France,  Denmark,  and  Portugal,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Nepaul.  This  last  lies  to  the  north, 
between  Thibet  and  Bengal.  It  is  about  equal  to  the 
state  of  New  York  in  extent  and  population.  It  was 
formerly  divided  among  several  petty  khana,  but  a  chief 
of  the "  Ghoraks  reduced  them  to  subjection,  and 
founded  the  present  kingdom.  In  1793,  in  a  war 
vvhh  China,  Nepaul  suffered  defeat,  and  in  1816,  lost 
a  portion  of  its  territory  in  a  conflict  with  the  British. 
It  displayed  symptoms  of  hostility  in  1839,  but  was 
induced  to  remain  quiet  by  the  operations  in  Afgha- 
nistan. It  is  nominally  independent,  hut  whenever  it 
may  suit  the  purposes  of  the  masters  of  India,  this 
petty 'state  must  experience  the  fate  of  the  other 
kingdoms  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  absolute  sway  of  the  comparatively  small 
island  of  Great  Hritain  over  an  empire  of  one  hundred 
millions  of  inhabitants,  situated  nearly  at  the  antipodes 
of  the  dominant  nation,  presents  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable phenomena  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Tbere  is  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  commercial  and 
military  power  to  the  career  of  the  British  in  India. 
A.  century  has  not  elapsed  since  their  possessions  in 
diis  quarter  were  limited  to  three  small  factories,  ten- 
anted by  a  few  hundred  men,  who  were  scarcely  able- 
to  defend  themselves  against  pirates  and  banditti. 
Now  this  jisKocialion  of  merchants  rules  over  an 
i;m|)ire  aliiuwt  as  po[)ulous  as  that  of  Augustus.  Its 
capital,  froiii  being  a  miserable  village,  has  become  the 
melrQ|)()l;s  of  the  I'lasf,  and  its  minor  cities  rival,  In 
wiialtb  and  Iralttc,  tlie  greatest  ciimuicrc-ial  marts  of 
the  ancient  world,  Princes  are  tlie  servants  of  the  East 
litdia  Company,  and  emperf)rs  are  pensioners  on  its 
bounty.  The  conquest  of  Hindostan,  regarded  as  a 
commercial  enterprise,  is  a  most  magnificent  one,  and 
far  before  any  thing  tbat  men  have  done  elsewhere. 
But  this  grandeur  has  been  costly  ;  plunder,  oppression, 
cruelty,  ti-eachery,  robbery,  and  bloodshed,  have  been 
the  main  instruments  by  which  it  has  been  gained. 
Even  of  al!  this  wrong-doing,  tbe  half,  perhaps  not 
tbe  tenth  part,  has  reached  our  ears.  The  conquerors 
bave  told  tbeir  own  story  in  their  own  way  ;  the  voice 
of  India  is  not  loud  enough  to  be  heard  round  half  the 
!  iflpbe.  The  only  sources  of  our  information  arc 
I  15ritlsh  records.  These  accounts  tell  us  of  valorous 
I  ileeds  done  in  India;  of  the  glit1(!ring  gi-iiidnur  and 
I  |)omp  of  Hindoo  armies,  that  disappeared  in  slaughter 
,  iiefore  a  tenth  part  of  their  number  of  Englishmen. 
They  tell  of  vast  territories  ceded,  of  immense  sums 
secured  by  capitulations,  of  prodigious  tributes  yielded, 
of  treaties  of  peace,  and  finally  of  tbe  power  of  un- 
limited taxation  over  half  a  million  of  square  miles,  in 
one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  globe.    If  the 


British  are  asked  how  they  justify  these  things,  they 
can  only  refer  to  the  right  of  tbe  strongest — the  same 
right  by  which  SesMtris,'  Alexander,  Timcur,  and 
Nadir  Shah,  entered  this  same  country,  slaughtered 
the  inhabitants,  and  seized  their  property. 

The  subjection  of  India  is,  however,  complete,  and 
almost  universally  peaceable.  The  number  of  Euro- 
peans by  whom  these  vast  dominions  are  held  in  vas 
salage  does  not-,  on  common  occasions,  much  exceed 
thirty  thousand.  Rut  this  number  is  multiplied  by  that 
peculiarity  in  the  character  of  the  Hindoo  which  makes 
it  easy  to  train  him  into  an  instrument  for  holding  his 
own  country  in  subjection.  He  fights  for  pay  and 
plunder,  and  be  will  defend  the  man  whose  bread  be 
eats  against  friends,  country,  and  family*  Accordingly 
the  sepoy'i,  or  Hindoo  troops,  commanded  by  British 
officers,  and  trained  after  the  European  manner,  are 
found  nearly  as  efficient  as  troops  entirely  British  ; 
and,  as  long  as  nothing  is  done  to  shock  their  religious 
prejudices,  they  are  equally  faithful.  Tbe  degree  of 
vassalage  in  which  the  different  states  of  India  are 
held,  varies  considerably.  Some  are  entirely  under 
the  control  of  tbe  British  authorities ;  others  are 
allowed  to  call  themselves  friendly  allies  of  the 
British,  ■  acting  and  governing  under  their  protec- 
tion. 

The  army  maintained  by  the  Company  amounts  to 
more  than  two  hundred  thousand  men.  These  forces 
arc  distributed  throughout  India;  for,  besides  defend- 
ing and  holding  in  subjection  the  territories  immedi- 
ately under  British  sway,  armies  are  stationed  at  the 
capitals  of  the  subsidiai"y  princes,  at  once  to  secure 
and  overawe  them.  For  the  purpose  of  civil  govern- 
ment, the  country  is  divided  into  the  three  presidencies 
of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  president  of 
Bengal  is  styled  the  Govemor-Gmeral  of  India.  This 
officer,  in  connection  with  his  council,  has  a  power  of 
legislation  for  India,  under  certain  iimitafions,  and 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  government  in  England. 
The  other  presidents  have  the  same  power  within  their 
respective  governments,  but  are  subject,  in  all  matters 
of  general  policy,  to  the  governor-general,  who  has 
the  power  of  declaring  war,  making  peace,  and  con- 
cluding treaties.  The  India  government  in  England 
consists  of  a  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  arc  under  tile  authority  of  a  Board  of 
Commissioners,  comprising  several  of  the  chief  min- 
isters of  the  crown,  and  bearing  the  name  of  the 
Board  of  Conlrol. 

If  we  may  credit  the  accounts  of  judicious  and  im- 
partial observers,  the  splendid  fabric  of  British  empire 
ill  the  East,  externally  so  inipo^^'ng,  is  in  a  state  of 
progressive  poverty  and  decline.  The  nature  of  the 
connection  which  binds  India  to  Great  Britain  will  suf- 
ficiently account  for  this  tendency,  without  referring  (o 
local  maleadministration.  All  the  offices  of  emolu- 
ment, civil  and  military,  and  all  the  commanding  sta- 
tions in  commerce,  are  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  who 
afler  a  temnorarv  residence,  depart  with  the  fortunes 
they  have  earned.  Immense  wealth  is,  therefore, 
shipped  off  every  year  to  Great  Britain,  for  which 
notbinc  is  returned.  The  cost  of  maintaining  the  mil- 
itary and  civil  establishment  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany is  enormous.  The  salary  of  the  governor-gen- 
eral is  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  and  all  the  other  salaries  are  in  proportion.  The 
pav  and  pensions  of  the  military  are  on  the  same 
scale.    Each  British  soldier  costs  five  hundred  dollars 
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by  the  time  lie  is  landed  in  India  from  England.  All 

the  clothing  and  equipments  of  the  army,  and  most  of 
the  luxuries  of  the  officers  and  gentry  are  manufac- 
tured in  England.  Every  expense  of  the  Compa- 
ny, beside  their  profits,  must  be  drawn  from  the 
natives. 

From  time  immemovia!,  the  land  has  constilnted  the 
::hicf  source  of  revenue  in  [nilia,  and  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. The  liabits  of  llio  great  body  of  the  people  are 
simple  and  uniform.  Their  diet  is  spare,  and  confined 
{generally  to  a  few  articles  of  the  fii-st  necessity. 
Their  clothing  is  scanty  and  mean,  their  habitations  are 
poor  and  unfurnished,  and  what  we  term  luxuries,  are 
confined  to  the  opulent  few.  In  all  this,  the  keen 
eye  of  the  financier  sees  nothing  to  touch,  and  he  is 
driven  to  the  expedient  of  taxing  produce  in  the  ag- 
gregate. 

The  government  share  of  the  rice  crops  is,  on  an 
average,  fifty  per  cent.,  but  the  mode  of  collection 
causes  the  cultivator  to  pay  about  three  fourths  of  the 
produce  of  his  land.  The  public  treasury  is  replen- 
ished by  monopolies,  duties  on  exports  and  imports, 
licenses  for  the  sale  of  arrack  and  toddy,  court  fees, 
stamps,  6ic..  The  entire  revenue  of  the  Company  is 
about  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually. 


The  Mogul  emperor  was  absolute  and  sole  arbiter  of 

every  man's  fate,  and  under  the  control  of  no  law. 
All  the  lands  in  his  dominion  were  considered  as  his 
property,  except  a  few  districts  possessed  hereditarily 
by  Hindoo  princes.  The  right  of  succession  was  vesleu 
in  the  eldest  son,  but  the  will  of  the  monarch  often  se- 
him  aside.  All  children  born  in  the  royal  harem  wore 
legitimate,  whether  the  issue  of  wives  or  concubines 
The  vizier  was  first  minister  of  stale  and  chief  treas- 
urer ;  all  edicts  and  public  deeds  passed  under  his 
hand  and  seat.  The  omrahs,  or  nobles,  comprised 
three  orders :  1.  The  ameers^  or  emirs,  who  were  the 
first  executive  officers  of  state,  and  the  viceroys  of 
provinces;  2.  The ^r/ia»(s or  ca!(jws, who  held  high  posts 
in  the  army  .;  3i  The  bakadurs,  who  were  a  sort  of 
knight.  The' number  of  individuals  in  these  orders 
was  arbitrary,  and  each  had  peculiar  privileges  in  the 
empire.  The  great  officers  of  state,  by  a  sort. of  pre 
seriptive  right,  formed,  a  council,  which  correspondef 
10  the  .cabinet  of  the  governmenls  of  Christendom 
But  the  splendid  fabric  of  the  Mogul  empire  iia? 
perished,  leaving  the  people,  whom  it  neither  enlightened 
nor  elevated,  to  become  the  prey  of  foreign  invaders. 
As  their  fate  could  hardly  be  worse,  we  may  indulge, 
the  hope  that  it  will,  in  fact,  be  better. 
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CHAPTER  CCLS. 

■Population —  Cities  and  Towns  in  India  — 
Calcutta  —  Delhi  —  Stirat  —  Lahore  —  Um- 

ritsir  —  Poonah  —  Bombay  —  M  adras. 

The  population  of  Hindostan  we  have  slated  in 
round  numbers,  at  one  liundred  and  forty  millions. 
Of  these,  nine  tenths  arc  Hindoos  of  the  native  origi- 
nal I'ace,  who,  though  subjected  to  a  foreign  power  for 
many-ages  have  remained  always  unmi\ed,  and  have 
retained  unaltered  their  ancient  habits  and  institutions. 
About  t<m  millions  are  Mahometans,  the  descendants 
of  the  Mongolian,  Afghan,  and  Poi'sian  conquerors. 
There  arn  alsq  a  few  Parsees,  Jews,  Armenians,  Arabs, 
Portuguese,  and  English  ;  but  their  unitednumbers  are 
msignificant  in  comparison  with  the  Hindoos  .and 
Mahometans.  -  . 

'  Cr  Icutta,  thougb  not  the  mos*  populrus.  is  the  most 


important  city  in  Hindostan,  and  the  capital  of  tht^ 
British  empire  in  the  East.  The  growth  of  this  city 
has  been  very  rapid,  and  it  owes  all  its  wealth  anti 
importance  to  the  establishment  of  the  English  in  the 
country.  Tt  stands  on  the  River  IToogly,  one  of  the 
channels  by  which  the  Ganges  flows  to  the  sea.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  Eaiglish,  about  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  .it  consisted  of  a  few  strag^ 
gling  cottages,  surrounded  ;by  a  wooded  marsh. 
In  169(),  the  emperor,  Aurungzebe,  gtive  the  Eng- 
lish permission  to  establish  a  factory  here,  and  in. 
the  following  year  to  secure  it.  by  a  fort.  This 
was. named  Fort  William.  At  first;  the  settlement  did 
not  prosper.  In  1757,  Calcutta  had  not  above  seventy 
English  houses,  and  in  this  state  it  was  captured  by 
Sujah.ul  Dowlahywho  threw  the  inhabitants  into  the 
Black  Hole,  as  we  have  already  related.  .  After  the 
recovery  of  the  place  by  Lord  Clive,  he .  made  it  tli*> 
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English  metropolis,  and  built  a  new  fort  on  a  larger 
scale.  From  this  time,  Calcutta  has  steadily  advanced 
ill  population  and  wealth  till  the  present  day,  when  it 
IS  supposed  to  contain  luilf  a  million  of  inhabilants. 
The  greater  part  of  tlie  city  is  inhabited  by  Hindoos. 
Thia  is  called  the  Black  Toian,  and,  like  most  large 
cities  in  India,  consists  of  mean  dwellings  or  cottages, 
built  of  mild  and  bamboo.  The  English  town,  or 
suburb,  is  called  Choioringhee,  and  contains  between 
four  and  five  thousand  houses.  They  are  of  brick, 
covered  with  chunam,  or  plaster,  and  are' generally  of 
an  elegant  style,  each  house  standing  detached,  and 
surrounded  by  a  wall.  The  government  palace  is 
a  very  splendid  and  costly  structure.  The  banks  of 
the  river  in  the  neighborhood  arc  studded  with  beatili- 
ful  villas.  The  climate  in  this  (]uarter  is  hot  and  un- 
healthy, but  less  noxio\is  lliau  formerly,  as  the  swamps 
and  forests  in  tiie  iieigliborliood  have  been  cleared  to 
a  considerable  ex'cnt.  ('alcutta  has  a  college  well 
endowed.  Tne  oQicers  of  the  Tniliari  j^overnnient  en- 
joy liberal  salaries,  and  the  style  oC  liviii!;,-  prevalent 
here  is  showy  and  expensive.  Large  dinner  [larties 
arc  tbe  favorite  recreation, 

Delhi,  formerly  (be  capital  of  Hindostan,  stands  on 
the  Jumna,  a  branch  of  the  Ganges.  In  the  days  of 
its  prosperity,  it  was  a  mo.st  splendid  city  ;  but  it  is  now 
mouldering  in  decay.  What  remains  of  it  is  hand- 
some. The  streets,  though  narrow,  contain  many 
line  houses  of  stone  and  brick.  The- palace  of  Shah 
Tehan,  with  its  gardens,  a  mile  in  circuit,  still  presents 
ft  most  magnificent  aspect ;  but  the  long  ranges  of  those 
b'  longlng  tp  the  great  chiefs  and  omrahs  of  the  em- 
pire, adorned  with  gilded  mosques,  pavilions,  and 
tanks,  now  exhibit  only  one  vast  scene  of  ilesolation. 
Delhi,  notwiibstanding  its  dilapidated  condition,  con- 
tains the  most  splendid  modern  edifices  in  India. 
The  mosque  called  tlie  Jumna  Musjer.d^  erected  by  a 
:lai,ighter  of  Aurungzebe,  of  red  stone,  inlaid  with  mar- 
lilo,  is  regarded  as  tbe  finest  structure  in  the  East, 
dedicated  to  the  Mahometan  religion.  The  CuUah 
Miliar  is  a  tower  two  hundred  and  forly-two  feet  high, 
consisting  of  five  stories,  the  three  lowest  of  which 
are  of  red  granite,  and  the  otliers  of  white  marble. 
It  was  built  by  one  of  the  Patau  einperors.  Delhi  has 
some  manufactures  of  cotton,  and  is  the  rendezvous 
of  the  caravans,  which  maintain  the  communication 
between  India,  Cabul,  and  Cashmere. 

Surat,  on  the  western  coast,  was  the  chief  emporium 
of  trade  on  the  first  arrival  of  the  Europeans  in  India. 
It  is  still  a  very  large  city,  though  inferior  in  wealth  to 
Calcutta.  The  ravages  of  war  in  its  neighborhood,  and 
the  transfer  of  its  trade  by  the  English  to  Bombay, 
have  materially  diminished  its  importance.  It  still, 
however,  carries  on  large  manufactures  of  silk,  bro- 
cades, and  fine  cotton  stufis.  It  exports  tbe  fabrics  of 
the  ricli  province  of  Guzerat,  of  which  it  is  the  capi- 
tal. Cashmere  shawls  are  also  an  important  article 
of  trade  here.  Snrat  is  the  port  through  which  the 
central  and  western  parts  of  Hindostan  are  supplied 
with  foreign  commodities.  It  exhibits  a  variety  of 
archiiecture,  many  of  the  houses  being  handsomely 
built  of  stone  ;  but  these  are  mixed  up  with  wretched 
cottages  of  reeds  and  mud.  Among  the  inhabitaqts 
tire  many  very  rich  merchants,  chiefly  Banians  and 
Parsees.  The  former  carry  to  an  extreme  the  pecu- 
liarities of  their  religion,  and  manifest  in  a  striking 
degree  their  regard  for  animal  life,  by  erecting  hospi- 
liils  for  birds,  monkeys,  and  other  animals  accounted 


sacred.  The  population  of  SuraL  is  estimated  at  seven 
hundred  thousand. 

Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Puni^iiib,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  cities  of  India.  Acbar,  Je- 
banghire,and  other  emperors,  successively  contributed 
to  its  embellishment.  The  mausoleum  of  Jehanghire, 
a  most  sumptuous  edifice,  is  still  entire  ;  and  there 
are  ample  remains  of  an  imperial  palace,  adorned  in 
the  highest  style  of  Eastern  magnificence.  Its  ter- 
raced roof,  covered  with  a  parterre  of  the  richest 
flowers,  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  the  hanging 
gardens  of  Babylon.  But  this  beautiful  city,  amid  the 
ravages  of  the  various  wars  to  which  the  Punjaub  has 
.been  subjected,  went  rapidly  to  ruin.  Its  situation, 
however,  on  the  fertile  banks  of  a  fine  river,  on  the 
high  road  from  India  to  Persia,,  must  always  secure  tc 
it  a  certain  decree  of  prosperity.  Uunjeet  Singh,  the 
Sikh  ctiief'lain  of  the  Punjaub,  made  Lahore  his  capital, 
and  its  population  under  his  ^dominion  was  estimated 
at  eighty  thousand.  Sbould  the  British  retain  [>ermanent 
possession  of  the  Paniaub,  ,and  maintain  tranquillity  in 
the  country,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Lahore  will 
recover  much  of  its  lost  weallli  and  importance. 

Umritsir,  in  the  I'unjaub,  is  tbe  holy  city  of  the 
Sikhs,  and  the  rendezvous  of  their  gooroomata^  or  great 
national  council.  The  object  of  attraction  here  is  a 
tank,  or  pond,  formed  by  Gooroo  Govlnd,  an  ancient 
chief  and  saint,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Pool  of 
/mmoT^iaZiij;,  and  taught  that  those  who  bathed  in  its 
waters  were  purified  from  all  sin.  This  belief  has 
caused  an  immense  concourse  of  the  sect  to  resort  to 
this  place,  and  their  contributions  support  a  large  tem- 
ple, built  in  the  midst  of  the  water,  with  six  hundred 
priests  attached  to  it.  Umritsir  is  eight  miles  in  circuit, 
and  is  well  built  of  brick,  but  has  no  structures  of  great 
magnificence.  Runjeet  Singh  kept  bis  treasure  and  arse- 
nal in  a  sirong  castle  in  this  city.  At  present,  it  is  t)ie 
centre  of  a  considerable  caravan  trade  with  Casiimerc, 
and  from  the  security  it  afforded  amidst  the  recent 
revolution,  it  was  chosen  as  a  residence  by  the  rich 
men  of  Northern  India.  It  has  now  a  population  of 
one  hundred  thousand. 

Poonah,  in  Central  India,  is  the  capital  of  the  Mah- 
rattas.  It  was  originally  destined  rather  for  »  cam|) 
than  a  city,  and  in  the  great  assemblages  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  confederacy,  half  a  million  of  men  have  been 
convened  at  this  place.  The  fixed  population  at  present 
is  about  one  hundred  thousand.  It  resembles  a  huge 
village  rather  than  a  city.  The  houses  are  of  brick, 
but  irregularly  and  slightly  built.  They  are  painted 
with  innumerable  representations  of  the  Hindoo  Pan- 
theon. Poonah  is.now  included  in  the  British  territory 
and  attached  to  the  govcrniiK'nt  of  Bombay, 

Bombay  is  the  western  capital  of  I3ritish  India,  ll 
is  situated  on  an  island  lying  close  to  the  main  land, 
and  commands  a  beautiful  view  over  a  bay  diversified 
with  rocky  islets,  and  crowned  by  a  back  ground  of 
lofty  and  picturesque  hills.  It  is  the  trading  emporium 
of  the  western  part  of  the  ;>eninsula,  and  contains  a 
population  of  t^yo  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  Of 
these,  eight  thousand  are  Parsees,  who  are  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  iiiliabifants,  and  contribute  much  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  place.  There  are  also  Jews,  Mahome- 
tans, and  Portuguese,  in  considerable  numbers ;  bin 
three  fourths  of  the  population  are  Hindoos.  The  com- 
merce of  Bombay  is  very  great.  This  is  the  first  port 
in  India  at  which  the  British  steam  packets  touch  o:j 
their  way  from  the  Hed  Sea  to  China. 
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Madras,  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  the  metropohs  of 
the  British  possessions  in  that  quarter.  It  is  unfavor- 
ably situated  for  commerce,  having  no  harbor,  but 
only  an  open  road,  wltii  a  beach  exposed  to  a  continual 
surf,  so  violent  and  dangerous  that  no  vessels  can 
approach  it,  except  a  peculiar  species  of  large  and  light 
boats,  the  thin- planks  of  which  are  sewed  together. 
For  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  messages,  the 
natives  employ  a  catamaran,  which  consists  of  a  couple 
of  planks  fastened  together,  and  which  they  manage 
with  wonderful  success.  The  seat  of  government 
would  long  since  have  been  removed  from  this  place 
to  Pondicherry,  in  the  neighborhood,  a  much  more 
convenient  situation  ;  but  the  immense  sums  which 
have  been  expended  upon  the  fortifications  and  gov- 
ernment buildings  at  Madras,  are  an  objection  to  such 
a  removal.    The  public  offices  and  storfthouses  form 


a  handsome  range  of  buildings  along  the  beach,  tlieir 
upper  stories  being  adorned  with  colonnades,  resting 
on  arches.  With  this  exception,  the  Eunjpean  pan 
of  Madras  is  merely  an  assemblage  of  country-house^, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  gardens,  and  scattered  over 
an  extent  of  several  miles.  The  houses  are  usually 
one  story  in  height,  of  a  light  and  elegant  structure 
having  porticoes  and  verandas,  supported  by  columns 
incrusted  with  fine  polished  chunam.  The  Black  Town 
is  very  extensive,  and  the  scene  which  it  presents  of 
minarets  and  pagodas,  intermixed  with  trees  and  gar- 
dens, is  very  striking  at  a  distance.  The  interior, 
however,  is  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  bamboo  cottages, 
thatched  with  leaves.  There  are  some  rich  Hindoo 
merchants,  who  have  splendid  mansions  in  the  Oriental 
style.  'J'he  population  of  Madras  is  estimated  "at 
three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  CCLXI. 

Religion  of  the  Hindoos  —  Brahma  —  The 
Avatars  —  Extravagance    of   the  Hindoo 

Mythology  —  Inferior  Deities  —  Religious 
Ceremonies  — ■  Festivals  —  Juggernaut  — 
Devotees  —  FaJdrs —  The  Metempsychosis. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  political  con- 
stitution or  the  religion  of  the  Hindoos  has  exercised 

the  greatest  influence  upon  the  lives  of  individuals  and 
the  oj)e  rations  of  society  in  India.  Beside  the  causes 
which  usually  give  superstition  a  powerful  sway  in 
ignorant  and  credulous  ages,  the  priestly  order  have 
obtained  a  greater  authority  in  that  country  than  in 
any  other  region  of  the  globe.  According  to  the 
Hindoo  doctrine,  every  tliiii!^  is  transacted  by  the  Deity  : 
the  laws  are  promulgated,  the  people  are  classified, 
and  the  government  is  established,  by  the  Divine  Being. 
The  astonishing  exploits  of  the  Divinity  are  endless  in 
that  sacred  land.  For  every  stage  of  life  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  for  every  hour  of  the  day,  for 
every  function  of  nature,  for  every  social  transaction, 
the  Deity  is  believed  to  have  prescribed  a  number  of 
religious  ceremonies. 

Brahma,  the  greatest  of  all  the  Hindoo  deities,  is 
said  to  be  an  original  emanation  of  the  *'  Eternal 
Essmce."  In  iha  laiiguagi;  [)f  the  sacred  books  of 
this  people,  the  Kternal  Essence  is  omnipresent  and 
omnipotent.  The  creation  of  the  material  universe  is 
attributed  to  its  immediate  agency.  The  Deity  is  thus 
described  in  the  Bhagavat  Gheeta,  one  of  the  Hindoo 


oracular  books :  "  Being  immaterial,  he  f  above  all 
conception;  being  invisible,  he  can  ha\  no  form : 
from  what  we  behold  in  his  works,  we  rr  -i  r  conclude 
that  he  is  eternal,  omnipotent,  knowing  al.  hings,  and 
present  every  where.  God  is  the  only  Creator  of  all 
existent  things.  God  is  like  a  perfect  sphere,  without 
be^ning  or  end."  From  this  description,  it  is  appd.- 
rent  that  the  primaiy  notions  of  the  Hindoos  respecting 
the  Deity  were  just  and  reasonable.  Their  religious 
belief,  however,  was  afterwards  corrupted  by  a  thou- 
sand absurd  fancies.  No  mythology  is  more  extrava- 
gant than  that  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  foundation  of  the  religious  system  of  the  Hin.. 
doos  is  a  trinity.  Brahma.,  the  creating  power,  Vishnu^ 
the  preserver,  and  Siva,  the  destroyer,  are  the  three  per- 
sons of  this  triune  deity.  Brahma,  although  he  created 
the  world,  is  supposed  since  that  time  to  have  interested 
himself  little  with  terrestrial  affairs.  He  is  regarded 
as  the  father  of  legislators,  and  from  his  ten  sons  all 
human  science  is  believed  to  have  proceeded.  Brah- 
ma was  the  author  of  the  Ferfas,  or  four  sacred  books,  in 
the  Sanscrit  language,  which  are  still  extant,  and  are 
the  groundwork  of  the  religious  creed  arid  jurispru- 
dence of  the  Hindoos.  They  comprise  a  system 
of  divine  ordinances,  explaining  the  duty  of  man 
both  social  and  religious,  together  with  tn!atises  on 
medicine,  music,  war,  and  the  mechanic  arts.  To 
these  books  are  appended  the  sasiras,  or  commentaries , 
which  have  been  written  upon  them  from  the  earliest 
period.  Brahma  is  represented  with  four  heads,  and 
wearing  a  crown.  Vishnu,  whose  province  it  is  to  pro 
tect  and  preserve  mankind,  is  generally  represented  as 
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a  ten  lied  by  an  eagle,  ^ud  having  four  hands  ;ind  a, 
numbor  of  heads,  e,)iibli;iiiatical  of  his  omniscience 
ind  omnipresence.    He  is  said  fo  have  passed  ihrougli 
-en  different  incarnations,  in  all  of  which  he  destroyed 
he  enemies  of  the  human  race.    Siva  is  worshipped 
\ot  only  as  a  destroyer,  but  also  as  a  reproducer.  He 
is  a  great  favorite  with  the  common  people,  and  is 
generally  represented  with  only  one  head,  but  with 
reiany  hands ;  from  four  to  thirty-two.     Round  his 
neck  are  hung  human  skulls,  and  on  his  head  is  a  cap. 
of  elephant  or  tiger  skin.  ..... 

The  incarnation  of  a  flindoo  deity  is  called  an  ava- 
tar. The  third  avatar  of  Vishnu  is  described  in  the 
following  manner,  which  may  serve  to  give  the  reader 
an  idea  of  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  mythological 
fictions  of  these  people :  The  Soars,  a  species  of 
angels,  and  all  the  glorious  host  of  heaven,  sat  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Meru,  a  ficlitious  mountain,  highly 
celebrated  in  tlie  books  of  the  Hindoos.  They  were 
meiiilaiing  the  discovery  of  the  (Uiireeta,  or  water  of 
immortality,  when  Vishnu  said  to  Brahma,  "  Let  the 
ocean,  as  a  pot  of  milk,  be  churned  up  by  the  united 
labors  of  the  Soors  and  the  Asoors :  and  when  the 
mighty  waters  have  been  stirred  up,  the  amreeta  will 
he  found."  A  great  mountain,  named  Mandar,  was 
the  instrument  willi  which  the  operation  was  to  be  per- 
formed ;  but  the  spirits  being  unable  to  femove  it,  they 
had  recourse  to  Vishnu  and  Brahma.  By  their  direc- 
tion, the  king  of  the  serpents  liftijd  Up  that  sovereign 
of  mountains,  with  all  its  forests  and  inhabitants,  and 
permission  having  been  obtained  of  the  tortoise,  the 
mountain  was  pfaced  on  his  back,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean.  Then  the  Soors  and  Asaors,  using  the  serpent 
Vasoake  for  the  rope,  began  to  churn  the  ocean,  while 
there  issued  from  the  mouth  of  the  serpent  a  continued 
stream  of  fire,  smoke,  and  wind,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  ocean,  violently  agilaled,  with  the  whirling  of  the 
mountain,  \vas  like  the  tluuidering  of  a  mighty  cloud. 
Meanwhile  a  violent  conflagration  was  raised  on  the 
mountain,  and  quenched  by  a  shower  which  the  lord 
of  the  firmament  poured  down ;  when  a  stream,  com- 
pounded of  the  juices  of  the  various  trees  and  plants, 
ran  down  into  the  briny  flood.  It  was  from  this  milk- 
white  stream,  and  a  mixture  of  melted  gold,  that  the 
Soors  obtained  their  immortality.  The  waters  of  the 
ocean,  being  now  assimilated  to  those  juices,  were  con- 
verted into  niilk,  and  a  species  of  butter  was  produced. 
By  stirring  up  this  butter  of  the.  ocean,  there  arose  from 
it,  first  the  moon;  next  Srcc,  the  goddess  of  fortune; 
then  the  goddess  of  wine,  and  the  white  horse,  OocMs- 
rava ;  afterward  the'jewel  Jcowsfooih,  the  tree  of  plenty, 
and  the  cow  that  granted  every  heart's  desire.  Then 
the  spirit  Dhanoi'antaree,\n  human  shape,  came  forth, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  white  vessel,  filled  with  the  im- 
immortal  juice  amreeta.  After  the  performance  of  other 
prodigies,  the  mountain  Mandar  was  carried  back  to  its 
former  station.  The  Soors  guarded  the  amreeta  with 
great  care,  and  the  god  of  the  firmament,  with  ail  his 
immortal  bands,  gave  tlie  water  of  life  to  Vishnu. 

Both  the  mythology  and  the  imaginative  literature 
of  the  Hindoos  are  characterized  by  the  wild  and  law- 
less extravagance,  of  which  the  above  is  a  specimen. 
The  influence  which  produced  this  result  arose  evi- 
dently from  the  external  face  of  nature  in  Hihdosian. 
[rt  that  country,  "almost  every  thing  is  vast  and  exuber- 
ant— the  rivers,  the°  plains,  the  forests,  the  treses,  and 
the  wtiole  system  of  vegetation.  It  is  here,  amid, 
mountains  the  highest  In  the  .world,  crowned  with 


eternal  snows,  girt  with  innumerable  forests,  and  with 
thi;  richest  luxuriance  of  vegetation  at  tlieir  feet  —  amid 
tlie  fabled  Imaus  of  the  ancients,  the  mighty  ciiain  of 
the  Himraaleh,  from  which  almost  all  the  great  rivers  i 
of  the  old  continent  pour  down  —  that  Hindoo  poetry 
and  mythology  placed  its  Olympus..  Born  in  such 
regions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  religion  of  the  Hin- 
doos look  a  wild,  fantasiical,  and  extravagant  shape. 

Among  inferior  deities,  the  first  ])tace  is  held  by 
Sudra,  who  bears  the  lofty  title  of  "  king  of  heaven." 
This  high  place  is  maintained  only  by  perpetual  con- 
tests with  the  Asoors  and  Eaksasas,  the  giants  and 
Titans  of  India.  Sudra  is  even  liable  to  be  ejected  by 
Brahmins  skilled  in  magic,  or  by  a  king  who  can  sac- 
rificei  a  hundred  horses  that  have  never  felt  the^  rein. 
Other  objects  of  worship  are  Kartikeya,  the  god  of 
war  ;  Suryn,  !he  sun  ;  Panana,  the  god  of  the  wind  ;  j 
Yarma,  the  god  of  the  waters  ;  Yama,  the  holy  king,  i 
who  judges  the  dead;  a  green  man,  in  red  garments,  1 
am!  of  terrible  aspect,  who  keeps  bis  court  in  the  deep- 
est mountain  recesses,  and  at  the  hour  of  death  extorts 
shrieks  of  teri'or  from  the  guilty  Hindoo.  Juggernaut 
is  an  earthly  deity,  distinguished  by  crowded  pilgrim- 
ages, and  by  the  frightful  character  of  the  worship 
paid  to  him.  The  rivers  of  India  are  also  accounted  ! 
divinities,  particularly  the  Ganges,  which  is  supposed 
to  descend  from  heaven,  and  whose  waters  are  believed 
to  purify  from  all  sin.  That  the  lowest  forms  of  super- 
stition may  not  be  wantingi  the  worship  of  animals  is 
very  prevalent.  The  cow,  above  all,  is  held  in 
deep  and  general  reverence,  and  by  many  families 
one  is  even  kept  for  the  mere  purpose  of  worshipping 
it.  Next  ranks  the  monkey,  whose  exploits  are  largely 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  books.  It  is  regarded  as  a 
pious  disposal  of  money  to  expend  large  sums  upon 
the  marriage  of  monkeys. 

Tlie  religious  observances  of  the  Hindoos  do  not 
lend  to  yive  a  higher  idea  of  I  heir  wisdom  than  the 
creed  on  which  they  are  founded.  Hlndostan  is  cov- 
ered with  temples  ;  but  those  recently  erected  display 
nothing  of  that  art,  or  even  of  that  magnitude, 
which  astonish  us  in  the  sacred  edifices  of  Greece  and 
Egypt.  A  temple  may  be  built  for  a  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  largest  rarely  cost  above  five  hundred.  The 
rich  seek  to  distinguish  themselves  by  building  a  num- 
ber together  ;  one  pious  lady  has  covered  a  plain  near 
Burdwan  with  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eight. 
Every  temple  must  have  its  image,  made  of  gold 
or  silver,  or,  in  default  of  these,  of  iron,  brass,  lead, 
tin,  or  pottery.  The  deities  are  manufactured  by 
the  workers  in' these  niaterials,  but  without  the  display 
of  any  skill  in  the  art  of  sculpture.  After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  idol,  the  Brahmins,  by  sundry  ceremo- 
nies and  invocations,  are  supposed  to  infuse  into  it  the. 
spiritual  character.  The  builder  of  the  temple  makes 
a  grant  for  the  support  of  its  servants,  among  whom,', 
besides  Brahmins,  it  is  necessary,  in  many  parts  of 
India,  that  there  should  be  a  certain  number  of  cour- 
tesans—  a  truly  singular  instance  of  depravity  in  a 
people  who  otherwise  respect  female  virtue.  ' 

The  religious  festivals  of  the  Hindoos  are  often 
prolonged  for  several  days,  with  music,  dancing,  rev-  , 
elry,  and  various  excesses,  which  are  proscribed  by 
Hindoo  manners  on  all  other  occasions.  The  rage  for 
pilgrimage  is  universal.  The  great  periodical  festivals 
of  Htii^dwar  and  Juggernaut  attract  millions,  and  are 
ofleii  attended  with  considerable  sacrifice  of  'luman 
life.    The  bloody  services  of  Juggernaut  are  weii  j 
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known.  This  idol  is  worshipped  at  Orissa,  where  a 
pagoda  is  erected  to  his  service.  The  idol  is  placed 
upon  a  throne,  which  is  raised  on  a  ear  sixty  feet  high. 
The  fanatical  devotees  throw  themselves  under  the 

wheels  of  this  car,  and  are  crushed  to  death,  fondly 
imagining  that  by  this  means  they  arc  securing  ;i  liappy 


futurity.  Another  mode  of  religious  suicide  is  hv 
drowning  in  the  holy  rivers,  particularly  the  Ganges, 
Formerly,  widows  often  sacrificed  themselves  on  the 
funeral  pile  of  their  hushands :  this  act  is  called  a 
sutiee ;  but  the  practice  is  now  prohibited  by  the  British 
government. 


Fakir. 


The  vanous  forms  of  penance  and  infliction  consti- 
tute ,  another  mode  of  propitiating  the  favor  of  the 
deity,  and  of  obtaining  a  popular  character  of  sanc- 
tity. These  practices  are  carried  by  the  Hindoos  to 
an  extent  elsewhere  unparalleled.  7^he  yogues,  or 
fakirs,  hide  tliemselves  in  the  depths  of  woods,  allow 
their  hair  and  nails  to  grow,  and  their  bodies  to  be 
riovered  with  filth  till  they  almost  cease  to  present  any 
vestige  of  humanity.  Others  remain  for  years  fixed 
in  one  painful  pMition,  with  the  arms  raised  above  the 
liead,  till  the  limbs  become  shrivelled  or  distorted. 
Instances  are  known  of  persons  who  buried  themselves 
under  ground,  leaving  only  a  narrow  tube,  by  which 
they  might  breathe  and  receive  food.  A  long  course 
of  such  austerities  is  imagined  to  invest  them  not  only 
with  the  highest  character  of  sanctity,  but  even  witii 
power  over  the  invisible  world  ;  and  stories  are  related 
of  mortal-^  wlio  have  tims  expelled  potent  divinities  ffom 
theiv  [)lace  in  lieaven.  A  more  obvious  advantage  is 
derived  froin  the  admiration  of  the  multitude,  who 
bestow  noi  only  homage,  but  gifts,  on  these  uncouth 
devotees.  A  certain  period  of  time  is  supposed  to 
complete  the  merit  of  the  penance,  and  when  this  is 
effected,  the  individuals  often  abandon  themselves 
to  every  species  of  licentious  indulgence. 

The  Hindoos  believe  in  the  metempsychosis,  or 
transmigration  and  preexisfence  of  souls ;  and  this 
doctrine  gives  a  strong  characteristic  to  their  reli- 
gious obsen'ances.  The  souls  of  all  animals  are  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  men  thus  degraded,  in  punish- 


ment of  their  sins,  but  capable,  after  many  ages,  of 
regaining  their  pristine  condition.  In  a  cow,  or  a  dog, 
thev  recognize  perhaps  a  deceased  friend  or  ancestor, 
and  are  thus  ted  to  treat  them  with  tenderness.  Their 
creeds  afford,  also',  for  the  reward  of  the  good,  a  vari- 
ety of  heavens,  glittering  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  watered  by  ciystal  streams,  and  afibrding,  in 
abundance,  pleasures,  not  always  of  the  purest  nature. 
Tlie  places  of  future  punishment  are,  in  like  manner, 
multiplied,  and  filled  with  various  species  of  tonure, 
such  as  being  burnt  with  hot  irons,  dragged  through 
thorns,  bitten  by  snakes,  or  thrown  into  vessels  of 
liquid  fire.  The  deeds,  according  to  which  these  re- 
wards or  pujiislijiKMiT-:  are  distributed,  compose  the 
moral  code  of  llu^  Hindoos,  and  as  this  includes  all  the 
elementary  principles  of  human  duty,  it  has,  no  doubt, 
to  a  great  extent,  a  salutary  influence.  A  great  pro- 
portioii,  however,  of  the  actions  to  which  merit  is 
attached,  consists  merely  of  idle  ceremonies  and  ab- 
surd penances:  in  particular,  the  bestowing  gifts  upon 
Brahmins  is  a  duty  diligently  inculcated  by  these  rev- 
erend instructors. 

Great  countenance ,  and  support  are  given  by  the 
British  government  to  both  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan 
religions.'  Temples  are  built  and  repaired  under 
British  authority,  and  at  British  expense,  for  tlie  purpose 
of  conciliating  the  natives.  For  the  same  reason,  vast 
sums  are  spent  on  colleges  and '  schools,  where  youth 
are  educated  in  idolatry  and  Mahometanism.  When 
the  cars  of  the  gods  are  drawn  in  public  procession 
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and  there  is  a  deficiency  of  attendance,  the  officers  of 
government  send  out  constables,  with  whips  and 
tatans,  who  beat  the  wretched  people,  and  force  them  to 
,.^uit  their  work  and  drag  at  the  ropes.  The  temple  of 
,Juggeniaiit  is  wholly  supported  by  die  British  govern- 
ment. .  The  public  offices  of  the  British  are  closed  on 
several  of  the  Hindoo  festivals,  but  on  the  Christian 
Sabbath  no  sort  of  business  is  suspended.  By  the  Hin- 
,  ioo  and  Mahometan  laws,  of  inheritance,  the  son  who 
changes  his  religion  loses  his  patrimony ;  the.  British 
fudges  therefore,  deciding  by  these  laws,  are  compelled 
to  turn  the  convert  from  his  home,  a  beggar.  The 
very  records  of  these  courts  are  inscribed  to  Ganeshu, 
Sree,  and  otlier  pagan  divinities.  Brahmins  are 
sometimes  employed  by  government  to  make  invoca- 
■lions  to  the  Hindoo  gods  for  rain  and  fair  weather.  It 
IS  so  customary  for  British  otRccrs  to  subscribe  annually 
to  one  Hindoo  and  one  Mahometan  festival,  that  those 
who  decline  from  conscientious  scruples  give  great 


offence  to  their  superiors.  The  British  governrpenl 
continues  to  levy  and  collect  the  revenues  for  support- 
ing the  Brahmins  and  temples,  in  the  same  manner  as 
did  the  Mogul  officers.  Large  pensions  in  land  and 
money  are  allowed  by  the  British,  in  all  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan,  for  keeping  up  the  religious  institutions  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Mahometans.  At  the  principal  idolatrous 
festivals,  the  British  ships  fire  salutes,  the  tixjops  are 
paraded,  and  the  military  baiids  of  music  are  lent  to  aiu 
in  the  ceremonies.  Thus  Christian  soldiers  are  com- 
pelled to  assist  in  the  worship  of  idols.  The  British 
government,  from  a  fear  of  creating  political  dislurb- 
auces,  at  tirst  prohibited  all  attempts  to  convert  the 
Hindoos  to  Christianity,  and  the  missionaries  were 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  Danisli  factory  of 
Seramporc.  At  present,  missionaries  are  not  prohibit- 
ed from  visiting  the  country,  but  the  fear  of  displeasing 
the  natives  has  still  great  influence,  and  much  encour- 
agement is  given  to  idolatry. 


Hindoo  AforrUfe  Fraceasion 


CHAPTER  CCLXII. 


Education,  Marriages,  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Ship-BuiUUng  of  the  Hindoos. 

Edttcation  receives  great  attention  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Hindostan.  The  Mahometans  and  the  descend- 
ants of  the  Moguls  teach  theii'  children  at  an  early  age 
to  read  the  Koran,  and  to  write  Arabic  and  Persian. 
This  is  followed  by  their  introduction  into  company 
and  public  business.  Children  are  thus  carried  into 
the  great  school  of  the  world  in  their  very  youth,  and 
with  what  we  should  regard  as  an  inadequate  prepara- 
tion. They  are,  however,  trained  up  from  infancy  to 
great  gravity  and  circumspection  in  public,  and  es- 
pecially taught  to  curb  their  passions  and  restrain  all 
emotions  arising  from  anger  and  resentment,  which 
they  regard  as  highly  indecent.  It  perhaps  follows 
from  .this  early  habit  of  resti-aint  and-  dissimulation,  that 
their  resentments,  which  might  otherwise  evaporate  in 
menaces  and  furious  language,  rankle  silently  in  tlieir 
bosoms,  till  they  break  out  with  vindictive  and  sangui-. 
nary  effects.  Hence  the  frequent  plots,  perfidious 
circumventions,  and  deep-laid  schemes  of  the  great  to 
destroy  each  otiier,  which  so  strongly  mark  the  history 
of  this  country. 

The  Hindoo  merchants  are  very  careful  in  the  edu- 
.'jation  of  their  children  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
vVitli  the  first  dawn  of  reason,  they  initiate  them  into 


all  the  mysteries  of  traffic.  It  is  not  uncommun  to  see 
boys  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age  so  acute  and  expert, 
that  the  oldest  head  would  find  it  difficult  to  overreach 
them  in  a  bargain.  At  the  same  time,  the  docility  and 
sedateness  of  the  children,  and  the  profound  respect 
which  they  pay  to  their  parents,  are  surprising,  es- 
pecially considering  the  extreme  fondness  which  the 
Hindoos  testify  for  their  offspring.  Parents  in  general 
have  the  good  sense  to  temper  Iheir  indulgence  so 
judiciously  as  not  to  spoil  the  objects  of  their  affection. 
No  spectacles  among  the  Hindoos  are  more  splendid 
and  imposing  than  their  weddings.  Children  are,  in 
many  instances,  married  at  three  or  four  years  of  age. 
The  little  bride  and  bridegroom  are  carried  through  the 
streets  for  several  nights  successively,  dressed  in  the 
richest  style  and  covered  with  jewels.  The  streets,  on 
such  occasions,  are  rend-  ;red  as  light  as  day  by  torches : 
crowds  of  friends  and  neighbors  follow,  and  parade 
with  flags  and  music.  After  this  display  is  finislird, 
the  bride  and  bridegroom  are  taken  to  the  father  of 
the  girl,  in  whose  house  they  are  seated  on  opposite 
sides  of  a  table,  across  which  they  join  hands.  The 
priest  then  covers  their  heads  with  a  cloth,  which 
remains  spread  over  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
while  he  prays  for  their  liappiness  and  gives  tlicm  the 
nuptial  benediction.  They  are  then  uncovered,  and 
all  the  company  are  sprinkled  with  rose-water,  and 
perfumes  colored  with  saffron,  till  they  are  wet  through. 
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Those  stained  garments  are  worn  by  the  guests  for 
a  week  afterwards,  in  token  of  having  been  at  a 
wedding. 

The  Hindoos,  although  frugal  in  other  matters,  are 
so  extravagant  on  these  occasions  tliat  they  often  quite 
ruin  themselves,  and  lavish  upon  a  wedding  what 
would  amount  to  a  fortune  for  the  married  couple. 
Some  of  the  rich  merchants  of  Bengal  have  been 
known  to  spend  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars  upon 
the  procession  and  shows  of  a  nuptial  entertainment, 
oesides  giving  away  great  sums  in  presents.  The 
Hindoo  wives  treat  their  husbands  with  great  respect. 
Their  conduct  is  generally  blameless,  and  few  are  ever 
known  to  violate  the  marriage  obligation.  They  are 
entirely  in  the  power  of  their  husbands,  to  wTiom  they 
bring  no  fortune  besides  their  clothes,  and  perhaps  two 
or  three  female  slaves.  Among  the  wealthy,  the  father 
of  the  husband  advances  a  considerable  sum  to  the 
friends  of  the  wife,  so  that  she  is  in  a  manner  pur- 
chased with  money.  Husbands  dread  the  exposure  of 
their  wives  as  the  greatest  dishonor.  Women  are  so 
sacred  in  India,  that  even  the  common  soldiery  leave 
them  unmolested  in  the  midst  of  slaughter  and  devas- 
tation. The  liarem  is  a  sanctuary  against  all  the 
licentiousness  of  victory,  and  ruffians,  covered  with  the 
blood  of  a  husband,  shrink  back  with  horror  frotn  the 
secret  apartments  of  his  wives. 

The  amusements  of  the  Hindoos  comprise  theatrical 
entertainments,  music,  dancing,  and  the  exhibitions  of 
jugglers.  At  festivals,  and  most  entertamments,  it  is 
usual  to  sen '  for  the  public  dancing  girls,  who  sing 
and  dance  to  the  company.  These  performers  consti- 
tute a  distinct  branch  of  the  population,  and  live  under 
the  direction  of  female  officers  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  plays  are  acted  in  the  open  air,  and 
generally  by  torchlight.  Tiie  Hindoo  jugglers  exhibit 
a  dexterity  perfectly  astonishing,  and  their  exploits  are 
so  difficult  to  he  explained  by  any  of  the  known  laws 
of  nature,  that  many  Kuropeans  have  ascribed  them  to 
magic  and  the  power  of  the  devil.  These  jugglers  eat 
fire,  swallow  poison,  run  swords  down  their  own  throats, 
suspend  themselves  in  the  air  without  any  visible  sup- 
port, &c.  They  have  a  wonderful  faculty  in  charming 
snakes,  and  great  numbers  of  them  tiuvei-se  the  country 
cariying  sn^es  in  baskets,  which  dance  and  cut  capers 
to  the  sound  of  music.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  to 
learn  of  the  Hindoos  than  the  means  by  which  they 
acquire  the  practice  of  these  juggling  tricks. 

Hindostan  has  always  been  celebrated  for  its  fertility, 
and  for  its  profusion  of  rich  natural  productions.  The 
Hindoos  have,  from  time  immemorial,  been  an  agri- 
cultural people,  and  remarkable  for  their  industiy. 
Yet  nothing  can  be  more  imperfect  than  the  instru- 
ments or  the  skill  with  which  they  conduct  tins  impor- 
tant art.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil,  for  security  under 
an  imperfect  police,  or  from  mere  custom,  live  in  large 
villages,  having  each  a  small  spot  of  ground,  hy  the 
tillage  of  which  they  support  themselves,  in  conjunction 
with  the  labors  of  the  loom  and  other  employments. 
As  they  hold  their  lands  by  no  tenure  except  that  of 
usiige,  they  never  think  of  expending  capital  in  their 
improvement,  and  could  not,  perhaps,  with  safety  make 
any  great  show  of  property.  The  Hindoo  plough  is  an 
instrument  of  the  rudest  construction,  penetrating  only 
two  or  three  Inches  deep  into  the  soil.  It  is  drawn  by 
oxen  or  bufTaloes,  sometimes  by  both  yoked  together. 
The  ground,  after  being  scratched  in  several  directions 


with  the  plough,  followed  by  the  rough  branch  of  a 
tree  as  a  substitute  for  the  harrow,  is  considered  as  fit 
for  receiving  the  seed.  The  Hindoos  understand  noth- 
ing of  the  rotation  of  crops,  except  the  succession 
which  can  be  raised  within  a  single  year;  ;nul  this  is 
conducted  on  the  principle  of  raising  the  greatest  quan- 
tity possible,  till  the  ground  is  completely  exhausted. 
It  is  then  abandoned  to  pasturage,  and  cattle  are  fed 
upon  it  till  it  has  regained  its  fertility.  This  rude 
species  of  husbandry  resembles  that  which  was  prac- 
tised in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  In  Benga' 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  parts  of  India 
not  more  than  one  acre  in  three  is  under  cultivation. 
The  husbandmen  are  ■  poor  in  the  extreme,  being  usu- 
ally deep  in  debt.  Notwithstanding  these  disadvan- 
tages, nature  is  bountiful,  and  the  products  of  India  are 
copious.  Rice  is  the  article  upon  which  the  whole 
region  rests  its  main  dependence.  It  is  raised  on  every 
spot  where  irrigation  can  be  practised.  In  some  of  the 
western  districts,  it  is  necessary  to  substitute  dJiourra 
the  dry,  coarse  grain  of  Nvibia.  Wheat  and  barley  arf 
also  rfiised,  but  only  hi  those  elevated  tracts  where  the 
climate  is  comparatively  cool.  Next  to  rice,  the  mos' 
important  agricuhural  product  is  cotton,  which  affords 
the  great  material  for  the  national  manufacture.  Sugai 
is  also  produced  here  in  great  abundance. 

The  cotton  manufactures  of  India  have  long  been 
celebrated.  Muslins  of  the  most  delicate  texture  are 
produced  in  Bengal.  Calicoes,  ginghams,  and  chintzes 
form  the  staple  commodities  of  the  industry  of  Coro 
mandel.  .  Silks  are  manufactured  at  Moorshedabad, 
Benares,  and  Surat.  The  goldsmilJis  work  skilfully  in 
filigree,  and  will  ifnitate  the  most  delicate  jewelry  of 
the  kind  produced  in  Europe.  Yet  their  instrument,*- 
are  the  rudest  and  clumsiest  possible.  They  may  b< 
seen  engaged  upon  their  finest  work  in  the  middle  oi 
the  street.  The  Hindoo  artisans  make  no  watches, 
clocks,  or  any  bard  ware  requiring  good  springs, 
though  in  some  parts  of  the  country  sword  blades  of  a 
toleral)le  temper  are  manufactured.  In  iron  work,  the 
Hindoos  fail  almost  entirely.  Lackering  and  gilding 
are  skilfully  executed  by  them,  and  were  used  in  very 
early  ages.  The  art  of  engraving  on  jiems  ;ii)j>ears  lo 
he  a  Hindoo  invention.  The  earliest  specimens  of  this 
work  are  very  ancient,  and  bear  inscriptions  in  the 
Sanscrit  language.  The  Hindoos  have  also  excelled 
in  the  art  of  dyeing,  from  the  earliest  times  of  their 
intei'course  with  the  people  of  the  west.  The  dye  of 
the  deep  blue  color,  in  highest  estimation  among  the 
Tlomans,bore  the  name  of  indicum^  and  is  sttU  known 
as  indigo. 

At  Surat  they  excel  in  the  art  of  ship-biiikling;  and 
if  their  models  were  better,  they  would  produce  slii[js 
equal  to  any  in  the  world.  But  the  naval,  like  the 
domestic,  architecture  of  the  Hindoos  is  clumsy  and 
awkward.  Their  ships  are  much  longer,  in  proportion 
to  their  breadth,  than  ours.  They  are  very  durable., 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  good  seaworthy 
vessel  a  hundred  years  old.  The  wood  most  com- 
monly used  is  teak.  The  Hindoo  ships  are  not 
launched,  like  ours,  but  are  conducted  to  the  watei 
bv  canals  dug  for  the  purpose.  Their  sailors  have 
but  little  skill,  and  seldom  put  to  sea  in  the  season 
exposed  to  storms.  Many  of  them  serve  on  board 
English  ships,  where  they  are  called  Lascars.  They 
lack  the  vigor,  expertness,  and  energy  of  Europeah  sea- 
men, vet  are  tractable  and  obedient, 
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CHAPTER  CCLXIII. 

'7owt«terce,  Architecture,  Painting ,  Music,  S^c, 
of  the  Hindoos. 

The  commerce  of  Hindostan  dirt  not  excite  much 
attention  among  the  western  nations,  tili  the  accession 
of  the  Ptolemies  to  the  throne  of  Egypt.  The  first 
monarch  of  this  race  prepared  to  realize  the  vast 
projects  of  his  master,  Alexander  the  Great.-  His  suc- 
cessor, Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  attempted  to  connect 
the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterraoean,  by  cutting  a 
canal  from  Suez  to  the  Pelusian  branch  of  the  Nile. 
This  was  not  found  ^o  useful  as  the  king  anticipated  ; 
he  therefore  built  a  city  lower  down  the  Red  Sea, 
nearly  under  the  tropic,  called  Berenice,  which  became 
the  great  emporium  of  the  trade  with  India.  Goods 
were  transported  from  Berenice  to  Goptos,  on  the  Nile, 
and  thence,  by  water,  to  Alexandria.  The  Egyptian 
vessels  sailed  from  Berenice  either  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Indus,  or  to  the  Malabar  coast.  They  were  too  small 
to  venture  far  out  at  sea,  and  therefore  crept  timidly 
along  the  shores.  The  Persians  had  an  insuperable 
dislike  lo  maritime  affairs,  or  they  might  have  opened 
!  the  same  trade,  by  a  shorter  and  safer  course  of  nav- 
igation, through  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  procured 
Indian  commoditie.s  overland,  from  the  banks  of.  the 
Indus,  and  the  northern  provinces  were  supplied  by 
cardvana,  which  travelled  from  the  Indus  to  the  Oxus, 
and  sent  their  goods  down  that  river,  into  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

India  was  brought  into  a  cither  commercial  connec- 
tion with  the  western  countries,  after  Egypt  had  been 

for  some  time  subject  to  the  Romans,  by  the  discov- 
ery of  the  regular  shifting  of  the  winds,  or  monsoons. 
A.  ship  captain,  named  Hippalus,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  Greek,  engaged  in  the  India  trade,  was  the  first 
who  look  advantage  of  this  discovery;  by  sailing  boldly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Red  Sea,  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  the  coast  of  MMlabar.  He  landed  at  a  port 
called  Mitsius,  which  appears  to  liave  been  situated 
somewhere  between  Goa  and  TelUcherry.  This  di- 
rect route  being  once  opened,  the  India  trade  with  the 
West  rapidly  increased,  and  the  merchants  of  Alex- 
andria supplied  Europe  with  spices,  aromatics,  pre- 
cious stones,  pearls,  silks,  and  cotton  cloths.  The 
Island  of  Ceylon,  or  .Taproban,  was  not  known  by 
name  to  Europeans  before  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  Egyptians  seem  not  to  have  visited  this 
island,  or  the  Coromandel  coast,  until  after  the  discov- 
ery of  the  periodical  change  of  the  monsoons.  But, 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  about 
the  middle  of  the  first  century,  an  ambassador  from 
Ceylon  was  sent  to  Rome.  This  island  subsequently 
hftcame  a  great  mart  of  trade  for  the  commodities 
'  produced  in  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges.  No 
attempts  were  made  to  estiiblisb  colonies  in  llindostan 
from  the  time  of  Alexander  till  the  circumnavigation  of 
A-frica  by  the  Portuguese,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  earliest  exports  from  India  were  spices  and 
aromatics.  From  the  mode  of  religious  worship  among 
the  ancients,  and  the  great  multitude  of  temples,  the 
consumption  of  frankincense  and  other  aromatit^s  was 
very  great.  These  articles  seem  to  have  been  first 
brought  from  India  by  the  Arabians,  who  maintained 
an  intercourse  with  that  country  long  before  any  other 
people  of  whom  .we  have  any  knowledge.  In  every 
ancient  account  of  Indian  commodities,  spices  and 
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aromatics  of  various  kinds  form  the  principal  articles. 
Precious  stones  and  pearls  were  the  next  objects  of 
trade.  Diamonds  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  an- 
cients, both  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  countries, 
though  the  art  of  cutting  them  was  but  imperfectly 
known  till  modern  times.  But  pearls  were  tlie  most 
valuable  of  all  the  commodities  obtained  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  from  India.  They  were  valued  mucl 
higher  than  diamonds.  Julius  Cgesar  gave  Servilia, 
the  mother  of  Brutus,  a  pearl  which  cost  him  a  sum 
equal  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars.  The 
famous  pearl  earrings  of  Cleopatra  were  valued  at  no 
less  than  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars.      -  ■ 

Silk,  also,  Avas  among  the  valijable  articles-obtained 
by  the  ancients  from  India.  The  'price  which  it  bore 
among  the  Romans  was  exorbitant.  It  was  deemed 
too  expensive  and  delicate  for  men,  and  was  appropri- 
ated wholly  to  females  of  rank  and  opulence.  In  the 
third  century,  it  was  valued  at  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
ancients  knew  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
silk  thread  is  produced.  Some  writers  supposed  it  to 
be  a  fine  down  adhering  to  the  leaves  of  trees.  Oth- 
ers imagined  it  to  be  a  species  of  wool.  Its  real 
nature  was  not  known  in  Europe  till  the  sixth  cen- 

t"i7-  '  ,. 

Barygaza,  on  the  River  Nerbuddahj  which  runs  into 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  was  a  great  emporium  of  trade 
in  ancient  times.  Through  this  city  a  communication 
was  carried  on,  across  the  mountains;  with  the  great 
inland  city  of  Tagara.  The  commodities  obtained 
here  were  spices,  gems,  silk,  cotton  cloths,  pepper, 
pearls,' perfumes,  tortoise-shell,  &c.  The  Hindoos,, 
however,  have  never  displayed  any  strong  inclination 
to  engage  in  foreign  trade.  They  never  carried  any 
of  their  own  precious  products  Into  other  countries, 
but  disdainfully,  as  it  were,  granted  them  to  those  who 
came  to  seek  them  from  the  farthest  extremities  of  the 
globe.  With  equal  disdain,  they  rejected  almost  every 
article  which  was  olfered  in  exchange,  and  would  ac- 
cept notliing  but  treasure  in  its  most  solid  and  palpable 
form.  The  mode  of  conducting  British  commerce 
with  India  has  always, -till  very  recently,  been  by 
means  of  exclusive  companies,  and  the  competition 
was  between  these  rival  associations. 

Hindostan  abounds  with  architectural  monuments  of 
almost  every  age,  and  of  a  variety  of  styles.  This 
diversity  marks  the  gradual  progress  of  architecture 
from  its  infancy  to  the  present  state,  and  throws  light 
on  the  general  state  of  arts  and  mariners  in  different 
periods.  Temples  are  very  numerous  in  this  country, 
and  are  called  by  the  general  name  of  pagodas. 
The  oldest  of  these  appear  to  have  been  nothing  more 
than  excavations  in  mountainous  parts  of  the  country 
They  were  formed,  probably,  in  imitation  of  the  nat- 
ural caverns  to  which  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
resorted  for  their  abodes. .  The  most  celebrated,  and, 
probably,  the  most  ancient,  of  these  subterranean 
structures  is  the  pagoda  in  the  Island  of  Elephanta, 
near  Bombay.  This  is  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
about  half  way  up  a  high  mountain,  and  forms  a  spa- 
cious area  nearly  two  hundred  and  twenty  feef  long, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  broad.  In.  order  to  support 
the  roof  and  the  weight  of  the  mountain- above  il,  a 
number  of  massy  pillars  have  been  cut  out  of  the 
same  rock,  at  regular  distances,  forming  three  mag- 
nificent avenues.  The  greater  part  of  the  interior  of 
this  temple  is  covered  with  sculptures  of  human  figures 
in  high  relief.   These  are  of  a  gigantic  size  and  singu 
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.ar  form.  They  are  distinguished  by  a  variety,  of  sym- 
bols, representing  the  attributes  of  the  deities  wor- 
shipped, or  the  actions  of  the  heroes  here  celebrated. 
The  most  remarkable  object  consists  of  three  colossal 
heads,  supposed  to  be  different  representations  of 
Siva. 

Tiie  c;iv(^s  of  Ksnncri,  on  the  Island  of  Salsette,  in 
this  ncighborliuuiJ,  am!  those  of  Carii,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  rimliiiciil,  present  objects  equally  strik- 
ing. The  niount^Lin  of  Kenneri  appears  to  have  hud 
a  city  haww  in  iis  rocky  sides,  capable  of  containing 
many  thousand  inhabitants.  There  arc  tanks,  ter- 
races, flights  of  steps,  and  every  thing  to  accommo- 
date a  large  population.  Yet  the  ground  is  now  never 
trodden  by  a  human  footstep,  except  that  of  the  curi- 
ous traveller.  There  is:  a  cavern-temple,  the  interior 
of  which,  though  less  spacious  than  that  of  Elephanta, 
is  loftier.  At  Elora,.  one  hundred  miles  north-east  of 
Bombay,  are  very  remarkable  i-uihs  of  this  kind. 

The  temple  of  Ajmeefi  one  of  the  oldest  now.  exist- 
ing in  India,  is  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  col- 
umns, so  very  different,  in  their  character,  from  the 
excavated  works,  and  which  seem  to  indicate  a  totally 
different  period  of  art.  .  They  are  about  forty  in  num- 
ber, and  no  two  are  alike.  The  cc^iling  is  enriched 
with  square  panels, 'containing  other  panels  in  the 
form  of  lozenges,  enricheci  wiili  foliage  and  sculpture. 

When  the  Hindoos  first  began  to  build  their  pagodas 
above  ground,  it  a|ipcars  that  thev  preserved,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  tlie  cavernous  character  of  the  original 
structures.  The  -  primitive  pagodas  were  extremely 
simple,  being  tnerely  pyramids,  with  no  light  internally, 
except  what  came  in  at  the  door.  After  having  long 
been  accustomed  to  perform  the  rites  of  religion  in 
subterraneous  abodes,  they  were  naturally  led  to  con- 
sider the 'solemn  darkness  of  such  a  spot  as  sacred. 
Some  of  the  pagodas  of  this  style  of  building  still 
remain;  In  proportion  as  wealth  and  refinement 
increased,  the  structure  of  the  Hindoo  temples  gradu- 
ally improved.  From  plain  buildings,  they  became 
highly  ornamental  fabrics,  and,  both  by  their  extent 
and  magnifieence,  are  monuments  of  the  power  and 
taste  of  the  people  by  v/hom  they  were  erected.  Of 
this  liighly  finished  style,  there  are  pagodas  of  great 
antiquity  in  Ilindostan.  The  entrance  to  tlie  pagoda 
of  Chillamhrun,  on  the  coast  of  Coromandcl,  is  by  a 
stately  gate,  under  a  pyramid  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  feet  in  height,  built  of  square  stones  forty  feet 
long,  and  more  than  five  feet  square.  This  pyramid 
is  entirely  covered  with  plates  of  copper,  and  adorned 
wiUi  an  immense  variety  of  figures,  neatly  executed. 
The  whole  siructuj-e  is  thii-teen  hundred  and  thirty-two 
feet  long,  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-six  broad. 
Some  of  the  ornamental  parrs  are  finished  with  an 
elegance  which  has  excited  the  admiration  of  the  most 
ingenious  artists. 

The  great  pagoda  of  Seringbam  even  surpasses 
this  in  gi'andenr.  It  comprises  seven  square  enclo- 
sures, one  within  the  other,  the  walls  of  which  are 
twenty-five  feet  high  and  four  feet  thick.  These 
enclosures  are  tlu'ee  hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant 
from  one  another,  and  each  has  four  large  gates,  witii 
a  high  tower,  which  are  placed  one  in  the  middle  of 
each  side  of  the  enclosure,  and  opposite  the  four  car- 
..'Jmal  points.  The  outward  wall  is  nearly  four  miles 
n  circuit.  The  gateway  to  the  south  is  ornamented 
with  pillars,  several  of  which  are  single  stones,  thirty- 
'hree  feet  long  and  .five  in  diameter.    Those  which 


form  he  roof  are  still  larger.  lur  the  inmost  enclo- 
sure are  many  chapels. 

The  pagoda  of  Tanjore  also  presents  features  which 
may  rival  the  most  splendid  of  those  found  in  other 
Oriental  empires.  Temples  erected  even  in  the  small 
Rajpoot  principalities  display  a  beauty  rivalling  those 
of  ancient  Egypt,  and  even  of  Greece.  It  has  b(ieii 
thought  by  some  that  Hindoo  architecture  has  under- 
gone a  progressive  degeneracy,  and  the  more  ancient 
the  specimens  arc,  the  more  valuable  they  may  be 
deemed  as  works  of  art.  Since  the  sway  of  the 
Mahometans  was  established  in  India,  all  the  finest 
structures  have  been  reared  by  them,  and  in  their  own 
peculiar  style.  The  mosques  and  tombs  constructed 
by  Acbar,  Shah  Jehan,  and  Aurungzehe,  rank  with 
the  most  splendid  specimens  of  Saracenic  art.  Their 
palaces  also  are  magnificent,  yet  built  in  u  light  and 
airy  style,  rather  resembling  pavilions.  They  are 
contrived  for  the  admission  of  air  from  every  point  of 
the  compass.  They  have  spacious  halls,  long  galleries, 
projecting  roofs,  and  terraces  open  to  the  sky,  with 
accommodations  for  sleeping  there  when  the  weather 
pei'mits.  They  enclose  shaded  courts,  gardens  full 
of  trees,  marble  baths,  fountains,  arbors,  and  cveiy 
thing  to  create  coolness.  The  great  display  of  wealth 
is  in  the  furniture,  particularly  in  the  fabrics  of  silk 
and  cotton,  ornamented  with  gold,  which  are  eithei 
spread  on  the  floor  and  seats,  or  hung  round  the 
walls. 

Tiie  houses  of  the  ordinary  class  of  jicdn'e  are  of 
the  humblest  description,  rudely  composed  of  canes 
and  earth,  and  roofed  widi  thatch.  Irregular  collec- 
tions of  these  hovels,  like  clusters  of  villages  crowded 
together,  form  the  main  composition  of  the  greatesi 
Mogul  capitals,  the  splendor  of  which  generally  con- 
sists in  a  few  great  streets  or  squares,  formed  by  the 
houses  of  the  grandees. 

The  ancient  military  structures  of  the  Hindoos  are 
very  remarkable.  Fromi  the  immense  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan  arise,  in  different  parts,  eminences  and  rocks 
formed  by  nature  to  be  places  of  strength.  Of  these 
the  natives  took  early  possession,  and,  fortifying  them 
with  works  of  various  kinds,  rendered  them  almost 
impregnable  stations.  There  seems  to  have  been,  in 
some  distant  age,  a  period  of  great  turbulence  and 
danger  in  India,  when  such  retreats  were  deemed  es- 
sential to  the  public  safety.  Among  the  duties  of  a 
magistrate,  described  by  the  sacred  books,  one  is  that 
"he  shall  erect  a  strong  fort  in  the  place  where  he 
chooses  to  reside,  and  shall  build  a  wail  on  all  the  four 
sides  of  it,  with  towers  and  battlements,  and  shall  make 
a  full  ditch  around  it."  Of  these  fortresses  many  re- 
main, which,  both  from  the  appearance  of  the  struc- 
tures and  from  the  traditions  of  the  natives,  must 
have  been  erected  in  very  remote  times.  ■  Some  of 
tliem  are  stupendous  piles,  standing  on  the  tops  of 
almost  inaccessible  mountains. 

The  art  of  painting  was  employed  in  the  very  ear- 
liest  ages  by  the  Hindoos,  to  ornament  their  temples 
with  symbolical  designs.  Compared  with  the  same 
art  as  it  exists  in  .modern  Europe,  it  was,  of  course 
very  inferior.  Yet  it  has  never  been  improved  by 
these  people  beyond  its  ancient  condition.  The  prin- 
cipal defect  in  the  Hindoo  pictures  is  in  the  drawing 
and  perspective.  Of  the  latter,  indeed,  they  seem. to 
have  known  no  more  (ban  the  Chinese. 

The  use  of  firearms  appears  to  have  been  of  grea 
antiquity  in  Hindostan,  They  are  prohibited  by  a  code 
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of  laws,  in  the  native  language,  of  a  very  ancient  date. 
The  Hindoo  books  ascribe  the  invention  of  firearms 

to  Beshkookenna,  a  mythological  person,  who  is  said 
to  Itave  formed  all  iho  weapons  employed  in  a  war 
bolwccn  the  good  and  evil  spirits.  Fireworks  appear 
also,  to  have  been  an  ancient  Hindoo  invention.  From 
the  earliest  ages,  diey  have  constituted  a  principal 
article  of  amusement  among  the  people.  Fire-balls, 
or  blue-lights,  which  are  employed  in  besieged  places, 
ill  the  night  time,  in  order  to  observe  the  motions  of 
the  besiegers,  are  met  with  every  where  throughout 
Hindostan,  and  are  manufactured  in  as  great  perfection 
as  in  Europe.  In  many  places  of  the  East,  which 
have  never  been  visited  either  by  Europeans  or  Ma- 
hometans, rockets  are  used  as  weapons  of  war;  It  is 
impossible  to  say  in  what  age  they  were  invented  ;  but 
tiiey  are  very  ancient.  Gunpowder,  or  a  composition 
nearly  resembling  it,  is  found  in  many  places  in  the 
Kast,  to  which  it  was  not  carried  by  the  Europeans  or 
the  Saracens,  particularly  in  Pegu  and  Siam.  But 
there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  invention  belongs  to 
Hindostan. 

The  music  of  the  Hindoos  existed  in  as  great  per- 
fection in  ancient  times  as  it  does  at  present.  The 
use  of  cymbals  and  trumpets  seems  to  have  been  bor- 
roweo  from  this  country  by  the  Grtieks.  The  drum  is 
also  a  Hindoo  invention. 

In  the  mathematical  sciences,  the  Hindoos  possess 
a  considerable  share  of  genuine  merit.  Algebra,  in 
particular,  had  advanced  farther  with  them  than  with 
the  nations  of  Europe,  till  very  recently.  Their 
astronomy  has  been  famous.  In  the  observatory  at 
Benares  are  to  be  seen  astronomical  instruments,  the 
use  of  which  is  not  known  to  the  Brahmins  of  the 
present  age.  But  they  afford  ample  evidence  that  the 
Hindoos  possessed  the  knowledge  of  ascertaining  the 
motions  of  tlio  heavenly  bodies  in  very  ancient  limes. 
It  is  certain  that  they  were  better  acquainted  with 
astronomy  than  'he  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  the 
rule  for  computing  the  circumference  of  a  circle  was 
first  known  in  India.  The  most  learned  Brahmin  of 
the  present  day,  however,  can  hardly  calculate  an 
eclipse. 


CHAPTEK  CCLXIV. 

Language,  Liierahire,  ^c,  of  the  Hindoos. 

A  GREAT:  variety  of  dialects  are  spoken  in  Hindos- 
tan. The  court  and  fashionable  language  is  the  Per- 
sian. The  learned  language  is  the  Arabic.  The  lan- 
guage of  trade  is  Portuguese,  which  serves  as  the 
Lingua  Franca  of  this  part  of  the  world.  It  is  mixed 
up  with  many  native  words,  and  so  corrupted  as  to 
differ  much  from  the  European  original.  The  English 
also  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  most 
videly  spread  of  the  native  tongiies  is  called  the  Hin- 
■.'mtanec,  which  is  more  or  less  known  ihrouglioiit  the 
peninsula.  It  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  and  com- 
prises many  Persian  and  Arabic  words.  Its  accent 
varies  in  different  p^rts  of  the  country.  In  the  south 
of  the  peninsula,  the  Tamul,  Tdinga^  and  Malctbar 
dialects  prevail.  In  Orissa,  the  Ooreah  dialect  is 
spoken;  in  Bengal,  the  Benaahc,  &c. 

The  Hindoos  have  but  recently  had  any  printed 
books  in  their  own  language,  and  these  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  European  and  American  missionaries. 
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Their  books,  of  course,  are  chiefly  in  manuscript. 
They  write  with  an  iron  style,  or  bodkin,  on  leaves  of 
the  cocoa  or  palm-tree.  They  have  also  a  tliin,  shin- 
ing species  of  paper,  in  sheets  of  ten  feet  long  and  a 
foot  broad.  This  is  written  upon  with  a  reed,  and  a 
long  sheet,  rolled  up,  constitutes  a  book.  When  they 
write  a  letter  or  petition  to  a  prince,  the  whole  surface 
of  the  paper  is  gilt.  For  the  security  of  such  letters 
of  consequence  as  are  sent  to  court,  they  are  roiled  up 
close, and  enclosed  in  a  hollow  cajie  or  bamboo,  the  ends 
of  which  are  sealed  up,  that  no  wet  may  injure  tiiem. 

The  literature  of  Ilindoslan  rests,  like  its  social  state, 
almost  entirely  on  religion.  To  all  the  classical  Hin- 
doo books  a  divine  origin  is  ascribed.  The  four  Vedas, 
the  grand  basis  of  their  learning,  are  believed  to  have 
issued  simultaneously  from  the  mouth  of  Brahma, 
though  they  are  strangely  enough  supposed  to  have 
required  the  labors  of  Vyasa,  a  learned  Brahmin,  to 
bring  them  into  a  state  fit  for  perusal.  They  consist, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  invocatittns.  or  addresses  to 
the  multifarious  deities  worshippeil  throughout  India. 
Many  of  these  invocations,  when  duly  repeated,  are 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  charms,  calling  down 
good  on  the  worship|)cr  and  his  friends,  and  the  most 
dreadful  evils  upon  liis  enemies.  They  contain  also 
precepts  for  the  conduct  of  life'  various  in  character 
and  merit,  with  a  full  exposition  of  the  national  creed 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  gods,  the  creation  of  the 
world,  a  future  state,  and  the  transmigration  of  souls. 
They  are  illustrated  by  the  Sastras,  and  other  coinmen- 
taries,  all  of  which,  like  the  original,  are  supposed  to 
be  the  result  of  inspiration.  This  primary  fountain 
of  Hindoo  knowledge  is  carefully  shut,  except  to  the 
Brahmins;  no  other  person  can  lawfully  throw  his 
eyes  on  these  sacred  pages,  or  even  understand  the 
language  in  which  they  are  written.  Next  are  the 
Puramis,  which,  like  the  Vedas,  are  coiiiposed  almost 
entirely  in  verse.  The  ten  Puranas  contain  nearly 
liaif  a  million  of  stanzas.  They  form  a  strange  and 
heterogeneous  medley  of  sound  preeej)!,  useful  doctrine, 
wild  fable,  and  directions  for  [jucrile  observances. 
The  narrative  part  relates  rather  to  gods  than  to  men 
Below  the  Puranas  in  ceieljrity  and  sanctity  are  the 
MaJtabarat  and .  the  Ramaijana,  two  great  epics,  or 
rather  wild  metrical  romances,  similar  in  strain  to  the 
Puranas  ;  they  are,  at  least,  as  ancient  as,  the  poems 
of  Homer. 

The  Mahabarat  treats  of  a  long  civil  war  between 
two  dynasties  of  ancient  India,  and  is  interwoven  with 
a  great  variety  of  episodes,  consisting  of  ancient  tradi- 
tions, moral  reflections,  poetical  descriptions,  and  pop- 
ular stories  of  every  kind.  It  is  a  most  ample  store- 
house of  antiquarian  lore,  and  contains  a  great  quan- 
tity of  valuable  liistoi-ical  material.  The  subject  of 
tiie  Ramayana  is  llu;  descent  of  Vishnu,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  averting  the  threatened  destruction  of  the 
world  by  the  prince  of  demons,  Ravana.  Tlje  histor- 
ical fact  which  forms  the  foundation  of  this  poen- 
seems  to  be  the  introduction  of  the  IJi'ahniinical  wor- 
shii»  into  Hindostan.  The  wild  aborigines,  being  the 
opponents  of  Brahminism,  are  made  to  ajipear  in  the 
cbaracter  of  demons. 

History  can  hardly  be  said  to  find  a  olace  in  the 
literature  of  the  Hindoos.  Their  wild  legends  are 
plausibly  supposed  to  have  a  foundation  in  the  story 
of  some  celebrated  early  kings*or  conquerors.  But  it 
is  iraposslble,  through  the  mist  of  fable,  even  to  con- 
jecture any  thing  precise  respecting  their  real  exist- 
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ence.  Every  thing  in  the  shape  of  true  history  that 
Hindostan  possesses  is  due  to  her  Mahometan  con- 
querors. In  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  branches  of 
literature,  the  Hindoos  display  greater  excellence. 
The  fables  of  Pilpay,  interspersed  with  moral  max- 
ims, possess  the  highest  merit  of  which  that  species 
of  composition  can  boast,"  and  have  been  translated 
mto  all  languages.  The  dramatic  literature  of  the 
nation  is  very  extensive,  and  may  almost  compare 
with  that  of  England  in  quantity.  The  Hindoo  plays, 
though  defective  in  plot,  and  destitute  of  the  varied 
merits  which  chaniciei  ize  the  works  of  Shakspeare, 
present  many  passages  distinguished  for  sweetness, 
pathos,  and  humor.  The  Hindoo  drama  seems  to 
have  origin:t.Ii!i!  in  the  sacred  dances  and  solemnities 
of  the  national  religion.  It  resembles  the  modern 
opera,  and  makes  no  distinction  between  tragedy  and 
comedy.  Many  of  the  plays  are  of  prodigious  length, 
and  the  earlier  performances  were  very  rude.  The 
whole  Hindoo  drama  is,  however,  strikingly  original, 
ind  gives  a  representation  of  Indian  manners  not  to 
ne  found  in  any  other  species  of  composition.  Many 
of  the  pieces  are  executed  with  the  utmost  elegance 
of  style  and  harmony  of  parts,  without  extravagance 
or  affectation.  Love,  too,  forms  a  copious  theme  ; 
and  the  amatory  poets  of  India  are  eminent,  though 
no  one  of  them  has  attained  to  the  celebrity  of  the 
Persian  Hafiz.  These  compositions  are  deficient  in 
the  genuine  language  of  passion,  b(i!  they  are  distin- 
guished by  splendid  imagery. 

All  the  valuable  literature  of  Hindostan  is  ancient. 
The  Sanscrit  language,  in  which  most  of  it  is  written, 
has  long  ceaised  to  be  s|n>kcn.  There  are  few  Hindoo 
authors  of  th(^  present  day  who  have  attained  any  dis- 
tinction. The  Bralunins,  who,  by  virtue  of  their 
character,  ougiit  to  be  learned,  are  now  almost  wholly 
illiterate.  The  only  tincture  of  learning  appears  to 
exist  among  the  higher  classes  in  the  great  cities,  who 
have,  in  some  degree,  caught  the  temper  of  the  Euro- 
peans who  have  visited  them,  particularly  the  mission- 
aries. 


CHAPTER  CCLXV. 

Food,  Dress,  Travelling,  Manners,  Customs, 
and  Character  of  the  Hindoos. 

The  Hindoos  are  abstemious  in  diet  beyond  almost 
every  other  nation.  This  arises  from  feelings  not  only 
of  duty,  but  of  pride.  Among  the  higher  castes,  the 
man  who  tastes  animal  food,  or  strong  liquors,  is  re- 
garded as  an  impure  and  degraded  being,  who  must 
be  thrust  out  fjxim  among  his  associates,  and  doomed 
to  mingle  with  the  vilest  of  bis  race.  Rice  and  water 
suffice  for  ihc  food  of  the  purest  classes,  and  scarcely 
any,  whc^  have  the  slightest  pretensions  to  caste,  will 
admit  within  their  lips  a  rrjorsel  of  beef.  The  scruple 
diminishes  as  we  descend  from  rank  to  rank  ;  hut  it  is 
only  among  absolute  outcasts  that  Intemperance  is 
found  to  prevail.  With  the  Mahometans  of  India  the 
case  is  ditFerent.  Few  of  them  abstain  from  wine 
when  it  is  offered  to  them  by  Europeans,  and  they  are 
still  fonder  of  strong  cordials  and  drams.  They  are, 
however,  so  cautious  in  this  indidgence,  that  the  hard- 
'■st  drinkers  are  never  s(;en  in  public  disordered  with 
'iquor.  They  eat  flesh  meat  freely,  and  are  fond  of 
iiigh-seasoncd  dishes.    Curries  and  piUaus  are  the 
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greatest  favorites.  They  handle  every  thing  witfi 
tiieir  fingers,  having  at  table  neither  knifCj  fork,  nor 
spoon.  The  times  for  eating  are  ehietly  in  the  morn- 
ing and  Gveniiig,  for,  as  the  middle  of  the  day  is  gen- 
erally very  hot,  it  is  devoted  to  sleep.  The  Euro- 
peans, however,  eat  at  noon,  and  take  a  nap  afterward 
When  they  give  an  entertainment,  it  is  usually  in  the 
evening.  A  dining-hall  Is  always  furnished  with  a 
pu/iAaA,  or  huge  fan,  suspended  fvom  the  ceiling,  and 
kept  in  motion  by  pulling  a  string. 

Hindostan  is  a  hot  counlry,  and  the  dress  of  the 
inhabitants  is  suited  to  tlie  climate.  In  general^  it  con- 
sists of  long,  flowing  roI>es  of  cotton.  In  some  of 
the  higher  and  cooler  regions,  coarse  woollens,  of  na- 
tive manufacture,  are  worn.  A  pretty  uniform  style 
prevails  among  The  higher  classc«  ;  but  the  rank  of 
the  wearer  is  indicated  by  a  profusion  of  jewels,  em- 
broidery, and  gilding,  the  display  of  which  caused  the 
Mogul  court,  in  its  glory,  to  be  regarded  as  without  a 
parallel  for  magnificence  in  the  world.  The  fallen 
princes  and  soobabs,  wlio  now  exist  upon  its  ruins, 
•console  themselves  by  maintaining  as  much  of  this 
parade  as  their  reduced  revenues  will  suppoi't. 

Great  numbers  of  the  common  Hindoos  go  without 
any  dress,  except  the  smallest  possible  covering  round 
the  waist.  The  women  who  are  seen  abroad  wear 
generally  a  small  skirt  of  white  calico,  reaching  froTn 
the  waist  to  the  knees.  Their  liair  is  made  up  into  a 
roll,  adorned  with  jewels  and  toys  ;  they  have  also 
jewels  In  the  ears  and  nose,  and  make  a  great  display 
of  bracelets,  rings,  &c, 


Fiitnilj  of  Hindoos  —  Coolii 


The  dress  of  the  Mahometans  is  very  becommg 
They  preserve  the  original  Indian  manner  of  wearing 
turbans  of  fine  muslin,  the  folds  of  which  form  a  cov- 
ering to  the  head  at  once  light  and  cool,  at  the  same 
time  defending  it  cornpietely  from  the  sun.  The  fold- 
ing of  the  turban  admits  of  a  great  varietj'  of  forms, 
which  serve  to  distinguish  tribes,  [>rofessIoi!s,  and 
diversities  of  rank.  Sashes  constitute  a  prominent 
article  of  finery.  They  are  worn  on  the  outside  of  a 
long  vest,  and  are  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and 
silver.  To  these  are  bung  daggers  and  cimeters,  th3 
handles  of  which  are  set  witli  precious  stones. 

Of  all  the  methods  of  travelling,  the  most  comm(  i 
is  that  of  the  palanquin  :  it  is  specially  adapted  to  t  3 
constitutional  indolence  of  the  Hindoos.    Tho  pali  - 
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quin  IS  a  portable  bed,  or  litter,  with  a  large  canopy, 
under  whicli  a  person  lies,  bolstered  with  pillows,  so 
that  he  may  either  sit  up,  or  lie  down  and  sleep.  It  is 
borne  -by  four  men,  sometimes  six.  The  usual  time 
for  travelling  is  in  the  morning  and  evening,  to  avoid 
the  noontide  heat.  Tlie  roadu  are  generally  very  bad, 
consisting  of  a  deep  sand,  which  is  so  Iiot  in  the  day- 
time that  it  would  burn  tlie  feet  of  tlie  travellers,  if 
they  were  not,  by  constant  exposure,  hardened  like 
sole  leather.    Shoes  cannot  be  worn  upon  these  romh. 

j   When  a  man  of  any  substance  goes  upon  a  journey, 

'  he  usually  hires  eiglit  or  ten  coolies, .or  porters,  to 
carry  his  palanquin.  Four  of  these  run  with  it  at  the 
rate  of  four  or  five  miles  an  hour,  and  their  compan- 
ions relieve  them  at  certain  distances.  Besides  these, 
it  is  usual  to  hire  as  many  musketeers  or  pikemen,.foF 
a  guai-d  agaimt  wild  beasts  and  robbers.  On  the  great 
roads,  at  the  distance  of  every  ten  or  twelve  miles, 
are  buildings  called  choultries,  where  travellers  stop 
for  rest  and  refreshment.  They  are  entirely  open  on 
the  side  next  the  road,  and  generally  consist  of  two 
rooms,  in  one  of  which  the  travellers  spread  their 
carpets  and  sleep,  while  their  attendants  prepare  food 
in  the  other.  Tlie  erection  of  these  houses  for  the 
accommodation  of  travellers,  is  esteemed  by  the  Hin- 
doos a  laudable  net  of  cbjivity.  There  is  commonly  a 
supply  of  walPi"  near  thcin,  and  the  people  of  the 
neighboring  villages  generally  lake  care  that  fire  shall 
be  provided  for  cooking  provisions.  Travelling  in  the 
rainy-  season  is  very  difficult ;  the  immense  plains  of 
this  country  arc  overflowed,  and  the  mountainous  re- 
gions are  swept  by  rapid  torrents.  The  common  people, 
however,  who  are  very  expert  in.  swimming,  are  not 
deterred  by  these  dangers,  and  will  cross  the  rivers 
ffith  passengers  upon  their  backs. 

The  manners  of  the  Hindoos  indicate  a  high  degree 
uf  refinement  and  social  cultivation.  They  are  in  a 
remarkable  degree  polished,  graceful,  and  engaging. 
In  the  whole  intercourse  of  society,  a  politeness  and 
urbanity  exist  much  beyond  what  is  observed  in  the 
most  cultivated  nations  of  Europe.    The  first  impres- 

I   sion  which  a  stranger  receives  of  the  Hindoos  is  that 
of  a  benevolent  and  amiable  people.    A  more  intimalo 
I  ,    ;u'(iiia;!ilance,  however,  considerably  changes  tin;  fir.-t 

1  impression.  The  outward  politene5s,so  prepossessing 
i\l  first,  soon  resolves  itself  into  the,  smooth  and  inter- 
ested servility  which  men  acquire  in  courts  and  under 
despotic  governments,  by  habitual  intercourse  with 
those  on  whom  they  are  dependent.  It  seems  to  be 
entirely  prompted  by  self-interest,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Hindoo  character.  These  people  are  en- 
tirely broken  down  by  the  influence  of  that  despotism 
which  ha.s  prevailed  throughout  the  coiintry  from  the 
earliest  ages  of  which  we  have  any  .knowledge.  A 
propensity  toward  the  deliberate  and  systematic  viola- 
tion of  truth  seems  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  the  Hindoo 
character.  It  is  the  business  and  study  of  all  to  con- 
ceal and  deceive.  Perjury,  the  most  deliberate  and 
studied,  marks  every  deposition  made  in  a  Hindoo 
court  of  justice.  The  greatest  ]>erplexity  in  these 
tribunals  arises  from  the  fact  that  even  those  who 
mean  well,  and  have  the  truth  on  their  side,  imagine 
they  cannot  do  enough  unless,  tiiey  enforce  it  by  an 
addition  of  falsehood.  It  would  thus  be  impossible  for 
the  courts  of  justice  to  carry  on  their  investigations  if 
they  should  reject  evidence  because  it  was  combined 
with  the  most  palpable  falsehoods  and  perjuries.  On 
a  close  inspection,  alf^o,  much  disappears  of  the  mild- 


ness and  quietude  which  are  so  conspicuous  dn  the 
surface  of  Ihe  Hindoo  character.  Deadly  feuds  re igc 
in  the  interior  of  villages.  ■ 

Yet  the  Hindoos  possess  many  good  qualities,  ani! 
the  unfavorable  pictures  given  of  them  have,  perliaps, 
been  drawn. chiefly  from  the  populace  of  great  cities, 
and  from  individuals  otlierwlse  placed  in  situations 
,  trying  to  human  virtue.  It  is  admitted  that,  in  fidelitv 
to  their  masters  or  chiefs,  H'om  whom  thev  have  re- 
ceived kind  treatment,  they  are  equalled  by  very  few 
nations.  The  habits  of  Hindoo  life  are  preeminently 
domestic.  Respect  for  old  age  is  carried  to  a  great 
height,  and,  when-  parents  are  no  longer  capable  of 
labor,  fbey  are  supported  by  llielr  children,  and  nevfir 
allowed  to  become  u  burden  on  the  |)ublic.  Marriage 
is  regarded  as  an  indispensable  part  of  life,  without 
which  a  man  would  not  possess- a  regidar  place  in 
society,  or  be  qualified  to  hold  any  inqiurtant  office. 

Hindostun  has  been  for  many  successive  ages  the 
theatre  of  absolute  empire,  ex<!rciRed  by  foreign  mili- 
tary potentates.  It  |)res(;n!s,  however,  many  jK'culiar 
ities,  distingui-shliig  it  from  mere  oi'dinary  despotism. 
The  basis  of  its  population  still  consists  of  that  re- 
markable race  of  men,  who,  during  a  subjection  for 
thousands  oC  years,  have  retained  quite  unaltered  all 
the  features  of  their  original  character.  They  preserve 
in  full 'force  that  earliest  form  of  government,  —  the 
village  constitution,  —  and  ibcir  attachment  to  it  seems 
to  have  been  rendered  stronger  by  the  absence  o( 
every  efber  political  right  and  distinction.  The  vil- 
lage, considered  as  a  political  association,  includes  all 
the  surrounding  teiTitory,  from  which  ihe  inhabitants 
draw  their  subsistence.  Not  only  the  public  services, 
but  all  trades,  with  the  exception  of  the  simple  one  of 
cultivating  the  ground,  are  performed  by  individuals 
who  hold  ihem  usually  by  hereditary  succes-sion,  and 
who  are  paid  with  a  certain  portion  of  ihe  land  and  by 
fixed  presents.  The  principal  of  these  oflicers  are. 
the  poUi.il  or  head  man  of  the  village,  the  police  wiili 
their  servants,  an  ofllcer  to  decide  disputes  res|)ecling 
land  and  boundaries,  the  su])erintendenl  of  water 
courses,  the  Brahmin,  the  astrologer,  the  village  re- 
gister, the  smith,  t!ie  carpenter,  the  poet,  the  musician, 
and  the  dancing-girl.  So  deep  is  the  princi|)Ie  of  this 
association,  and  so  strong  the  feeling  of  the  rights 
connected  with  it,  that  it  has  remained  unafTected  by 
all  the  storms  of  revolution  that  have  passed  over 
India.  Even  after  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  have 
been  obliged  to  flee  before  the  devastation  ol"  an  in- 
vading army,  they  have  never  failed,  on  the  return  of 
peace,  to  seek  their  native  habitation,  and  have  been 
atlo.wed,  withQut  controversy,  to  resume  their' old  pos- 
sessiQiis.  Infant  potaiis,  the  second  and  third  in  de- 
scent from  the  emigration,  have,  in  many  cases,  beeii 
xarried  at^the  head  of  ihese^returning  parties.  When 
they  reach  their  villages,  every  wall  of  a  house  and 
every  field  is  taken  possession  of  by  the  owner  or 
cultivator,  without  dispute  ()r  litigatiou  among  lliem 
selves  or  with  the  governmi^nt,  and,  in  a  few  days, 
every  thing  is  in  progress,  as  if  it  had  ne\'er  been 
disturbed. 

The  Hindoos  have  been  accustomed  quietly  to  be- 
hold all  the  high  ofiices.  of  their  government  in  the 
possession  of  any  people,  however  strange  or  foreign, 
with  whom  rests  the  power  of  the  sword.  Thev  have 
no  conception  of  political  rights  or  privileges,  pr  of  a 
country  or  nation  of  their  own,  in  whose  glory  and 
prosperity  they  are  interested.    They  never  converse 
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OH  such  subjects,  and  can  scarcely  be  made  to  com- 
prehend what  they  mean.  Their  onlv  jiolitical  bond 
is  a  chief,  who  possesses  popular  (jualities,  and  attaches 
thent  by  pay  and  promotion.  To  such  a  person  they 
?>ftcn  manifest  Hingular  fidelity,  but  they  are  strangers 
to  every  other  public  feeling.  Despotism  is  not  only 
establislied  by  long  precedent,  but  is  rooted  in  the  very 
habits  and  minds  of  the  community.  Such  habits 
naturally  predispose  tlie  people  of  a  fertile  region, 
bordered  by  poor  and  warlike  tribes,  to  fall  into  a  stale 
of  regular  and  constant  subjection  to  a  foreign  yoke. 

Slavery  exists  to  a  great  extent  in  British  India. 
Tlie  number  of  slaves  has  never  been  ascertained,  but 
is  estimated  at  from  .twelve  to  twenty  millions.  The 
numbei*  is  kept  up,  not ;  only  by  propagation,  but  by 
parents  selling  their  children.  In  times  of  scarcity, 
the  poor  people  from  ■  the  interior  resnrf  to  the  sea- 
ports, and  sK-ill  their  offspring  into  slavery  without- 
scrapie. 

The  most  prominent  and  strongiy-mnrked  feature  in 
Hindoo  sociely  is  the,  division  of  the  people  into  castes, 
or  separate  ranks.  The  Greek  writers  enumerate  a 
great  variety  of  these  distinctions  as  existing  in 
ancient  times,:  but  ,at  present  there  are  only  four  prom- 
inent castesi  These  are  forbidden,  by  perpetual  usage, 
from  intermarrying,  eating  or  drinking  together,  or  as- 
sociating in  aay  intimate-  manner  whatever,  except  at 
the  worship  of  Juggernaut,  when  it  is  held  a  crime 
to  make  any  distinction.  '  ■ 
.  The  first  caste  is  that  of  the  Brahmins,  who-.are  su- 
perior to  Eill  other  Hindoos  in  dignity  and  authority, 
and  are,  in  fact^  regarded'  bv'.-the- three  other  castes 
with  profound  veneration,  'they -alone  can  officiate 
in  the  priesthood, 'like  the  T-evites  among  the  Jews  ;  yet 
no  public  provision  is  made  for  supplying  them  with 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Their  ordinary  dependence 
is  upon  alms,  and  to  this  mode  of  support  they  have 
given  such  a  lustre,  that  t'nroughout  all  India,  he  who 
receive'^  alms  is  considered  as  ranking  higher  than  he 
who  l)esi(>u-s,  them.  The  bestowal  of  gifts  upon  a 
Brahmin,  and  his  consequent  benediction,  are  repre- 
sented as  effacing  every-sin,  and  securing  the  most 
ample  blessings.  His  curse  is  the  forerunner  of  the 
most  dreadful  evils,  and  is  even  thought  to  possess  the 
oower  of  .striking  a  man  rdead  ■  upon  the  spot.  A. 
prince  or  eminent  man  reckons  it  indispensable  to 
keep  riear  bjm' sonie  distinguished  Brahmins  as  eoun- 
sellbrsi  ,  'They  are'strtctly'prohibiicd  by  law  from  all 
menial  offices;-.  biit'  'hot-  fronQ  'trade,  government,  or 
agriculture;'  They' tierive^^heir  nam'e  from  Brahma, 
who,  acGording'^td'the'Hindoo  allegories,  produced  the 
Brahmins  from  his^'head  when  he  created  the  world. 

The  second  casta  is  called  Ka/ry,  Kiltry,  or  Kshat- 
riya.  Those  who  belong  to  this  rank  are  required  to 
follow  the  military  profession,  though,  in  practice,  this 
has  not  always  been  observed'.  Brahma  is  said  to  have 
produced  these  from  his  heart!  This  caste  has  always 
been  viewed  with  great  jealodsy  by  the  Brahmins,  and 
the/institutions  which  the  latter  have  imposed  upon  h, 
havfe  beeinJ little  calculated  to  nourish  a  warlike  spirit. 
Hence  the  reason  why  Hindostan  has  so  frequently 
been' the  ■prey  of  foreign-''canquerO'rs',  for  the  priestly 
caste-made  it  their  policy  to  hililiiliate  and  weaken  the- 
caste  of  warriors.  ^  The  Katry  'haVe  in  consequence 
declined,  and  are  regarded  by  scime  as  nearly  extihct: 

The  third-  caste  is  called  Bhyse  or  Vaisya.  This  in- 
cludes.thfe!  higher  industrial -classes,  comprising  mer- 
chants, bankers,  and  shopkeepers.'    They  are  figura- 


tively said  to  have  sprung  from  the  stomach  of  Brah 

ma,  the  name  signifying  a  nourislier^  or  provider. 

The  fourth  caste  is  that  of  the  Siidras,  or  Sudders, 
whose  office  it  is  to  be  menial  servants,  as  they  are 
believed  to  have  sprung  from  Brahma's  feet. 

It  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  Hindoos  that  anj 
person  should  rise  from  an  mferior  to  a  suporioi 
caste.  When  an  individual,  therefore,  loses  caste,  or 
is  excommunicated  from  the  rank  in  which  he  wa= 
born,  he  is  forever  shut  out  from  the  society  of  all 
people  except  a  body  of  outcasts  called  Harries,  oi 
Pariafts,  who  are  held  in  utter  detestation  by  the  pure 
ranks,  and  are  employed  only  in  the  meanest  and 
vilest  offices.  But,  notwithstanding  prohibitions,^  there 
have  been  mixtures  of  the  castes,  and  these  have  so 
increased  in  process  of  time,  that  their  relations  to 
each  other  cannot  now  be  settled  with  any  precision. 
The  Hindoos  are  very  scrupulous  in  regard  to  diet, 
and  the  Brahmins  much  more  so  than  the  rest.  They 
eat  no  flesh, -  and  shed  no  blood.  This  was  their 
characteristic  in  ancient  times,  as  we  learn  from  Por- 
phyry and  Clemens  Alexandrinus.  The  food  which 
they  most  esteem  is  milk,  as  commg  from  the  cow,  an 
animal  which  they  hold  in  the  highest  veneration. 


ChnnilaliLliH. 


The  Chandalahs  are  one  of  these  mixed  castes,  and  ' 
are  found  all  over  Hindostan.    They  arose  originally.  \ 
it  is  said,  from  the  marriage  of  a  Sudra  with  a  female  ' 
Brahmin.    A  Chandalali  is  esteemed  a  most  impure 
and  degraded  being.      His  occupation   is  generally 
that  of  a  fisherman  or  day-laborer.    He  carries  the 
dead  to  their  graves,  officiates  as  public  executioner, 
and  performs  all  tho.se  deeds  of  abject  drudgery  that  > 
in  other  countrie  ■  devolve  upon  slaves  and  crimi- 
nals.   On  tlie  Malabar  and  Coromandel  coast,  such  is 
the  abomination  in  which  this  unfortunate  class  is  held, 
that  if  one  of  them  were  to  touch  a  Rajpoot,  the  per- 
son touched  would  instantly  put  h'm  to  death.  Even 
the  shadow  of  a  Chandalah  falling  upon  an  individual 
of  another  class  is  considered  as  polluting  him. 
The  sacred  books  describe  this  unfortui  ate  ,  race  m 
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[lie  following  manner  :  "  The  abode  of  the  Chandalahg 
must  be  out  of  the  town.  They  must  not  have  the 
use  of  entire  vessels.  Their  sole  weaUh  must  be  (Jogs 
Lind  assp.^.  They  must  wear  only  otd  clothes.  Their 
dishes  for  food  must  be  broken  pots,  and  their  orna- 


ments rusty  iron.  They  must  continually  roam  from, 
place  toplace.  Let  food  be  given  them  in  potsherda, 
but  not  by  the  hands  of  the  giver,  and  let  them  not 
walk  by  night ^iii  cities  ahd-towns." 

The  RajpObts  are  a  vj^ry  remarkable   race,  who 


mm 


Riijponts. 


occupy  a  central,  region  in  Hindostan,  yet  present, 
both  in  figure  and  characfer,,a  complete  contrast  to  the 
other  Hindoos.  Their  lerritory,  called  Ra-jpootana,  lies 
between,  the  (Jangns  aii'l  ibe  Indus.  They  are  tall, 
vigorous,  and  athletic.  All  their  habits  are  rude,  and 
their-  only  -trade  is  war.  Although  their  dominions 
l^iy  within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  great  Mogul  capi- 
tals of  Agra  and. Delhi,  they  never  ranked  even  as  trib- 
jtaries  of  that  empire  ;  and  it  was  only  by  pensions 
that  they  were  induced  to  join  as  auxiliaries  in  war. 
The  Rajpoot  chiefs,  enjoying  thus  a  succession  of  he- 
reditary jiownr,  unbroken  by  foreign  invasion,  boast  of 
a  long  line  of  ancestry,  and  are  considered  ns  of  higher 
birth  than  tiny  other  Hindoo  rulers.  Even  the  Mahratta 
chiefs,  though  far  superior  in  ["jower,  conceived  it  an 
honor  to  form  familv  alliances  with  ihem.  The  Raj- 
poots are  by  uo  nie;.uis  a  degraded  and  enslaved  race, 
like  most  of  the  Hindoos.  They  are  of  different 
grades,  among  which  are  nobles,  who  owe  to  the  sov-- 
M-eign  only  fealty  and  military  service,  and  are  nearly 
as  independent  as  the  feudal  chieftains  of  Europe. 
Though  turbulent  in  mannere,  they  are  character- 
ized by  sentiments  of  honor,  fidelity,  and  generosity 
scarcely  known  among  the  other  natives  of  Hindostan. 
They  do  not  hold  the  female  sex  in  the  degraded  state 
which  is  comrnon  to  them  in  other  parts  of  India. 
The  Rajpoot  ladies  are  well  informed,  and  treated 
with  somewhat  of  that  romantic  gallantry,  which  pre- 
vailed in  Europe  during  the  middle  ages.  Marriage 
is  celebrated  among  them  with  great  pomp,  and  an  in- 
dividual will  often  e.\|)end  a  year's  income  in  wedding 
festivttieH.  It  is  said  that  infanticide  is  practised  to 
some  extent  by  these  people,  owing  to  a  preposterous 
pride,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  marriages  for 
females  suit;ible  to  their  rank. 

The  Bhoels,  or  Bils,  are  one  of  the  rudest  of  the 
Hindoo  tribes.    They  occupy  the  provinces  of  Guzerat 


and  Malwa,  and  arc  supposed,  to  be,  the  remnant  .of. 
an  ahoriginid  tribe,  who  were  driven  into  the  moun- 
tainous pfirts  of  the  country,  fit  a  very  early  pt'^riod  of 
history,  by  the  .Brahmins.  They  are  sometimes  calhn! 
C(dh'es,  Coolies',  and  Grassiea.  They  practise  nothing 
like  regular  industty,'  but  live  :a^i:loose  sort  of  life, 
plundeVing  their  neighbors,  or  serving  as  mercenaries 
in  the  ai^iea  of  such  .of  the  Hindoo  chiefs  as  choose 
to  hire  them.  A  few  of  them-  are  ■c9,Yaley,  but  the 
greater  part  fight  on  foot;  armed  onlv  with  bows, 
and  almost  naked.  They,  seldom  or  never  aflaek 
Europeans  in  thrlr  vicinity,  but  receive  Christian  trav- 
ellei's  in  a  friendly  manner.  Ibeir  Hindoo  visitors 
are  trealed  with  less  hospitahtv- '  Thev  profess  io  .■bt 
of  the  Hindoo  religion,  but  are  too  ignorant  to.ijpTac- 
tise  it  with  any  strictness.  ManV- f>''fem[)ts  have-  been 
ninde  to  civilize  them,  but  without  success. 

The  Jharejahs  inhabit  the  proV.ince.  of  Culeh.  which 
lies  between  the  gtiif  of  that ,name.and  the- Imlus.  Thev 
are  a  branch  of  the  Rajpoot  nation,  and  boast  of 
having  never  been  conquered.  Their  habits  are 
predator)',  and  they  take  advantage  of  th^ir  extensive 
linO'  of  sea^coast,  to  carry,- on  a  system  of  pjracv- 
It  is  remarkable,  that  these  people,  though  .of  pure 
native  origin,  were  converted,  without  conquest  or^com- 
pidsion,  to  Mahomelanism.  They  practise  infanticide 
beyond  any  other  tribe,  and  it  is  said  nearl)'  all  their 
female  children  are  sacrificed,  becyusc!  peculiar- eir- 
cumsiances  of  situation  and  lasie  make  it  diflicult  for 
them  to  es'iiblisb  iheii'  duughlcrs  .in.  u  .satisraclory 
manner.  Tlie  British  government,  in  a  liile  treatv,  b} 
which  :hey  eMiJiuied  their  piot(^etion  to 'he  cliietKof 
this  disti-!cl,  e.xacied  a  stipuliillon  lhat  thev  should 
discontinue  this  criminal  s_\  sunti  ;  .  but,  as  t!ie  femaJe 
progeny  of  the  Jharejalis  is  siill  exceedingly  scant\ . 
it  is  probable  that  the  promise^  has  t^en- very!  Httlc 
rcii;i  rded.  ■  ■       -  \ 
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Jliarejahs,  or  ChtefCains  of  Cutch. 


The  Polygars  are  a  race  of  mountaineers  in  the 
interior,  at  the  south.  They  derive  their  name  from 
poHoffi,  a  forest,  the  mouiilainous  tracts  in  the  soiith 
being  veiy  thickly  wooded.  These  peop'e  have  no 
towns,  but  dwell  in  the  most  seciuded  and  impenetra- 
ble retreats  of  the  mountains,  from  which  they  issue 
at  times,  to  practise  robbery  or  engage  in  war.  Their 
government  is  of  a  military  character,  and  the  greater 


Pol^oors. 

part  of  the  population  is  able  to  bear  arms.  When 
not  engaged  in  open  war  with  tlieir  neighbors,  they 
compel  them  to  pay  v.  sort  of  tribute,  to  save  llieir 
lieUls  and  vilbi^rs  from  being  plundered.  When  this 
'.ribLit(i  is  vvitldield,  Me  Polygars  invade  the  delinquent 
territory,  seize  the  cattle,  and  carry  off  the  crops,  put- 
img  the  inhabitants  to  death,  if  resistance  is  offi;red. 
Vet,  when  any  of  these  neighbors  are  threatened  with 
a  war  from  another  tribe,  they  intrust  to  the  Polygars, 
'"o'-  nrotec'ion,  their  o!H  people,  wives,  children,  treas- 


ures, &c.  Some  of  the  Polygar  chieftains  are  so 
powerful  as  to  oring  Into  the,  field  twenty  thousand 
men, 

One  of"  the  most 
singular  of  all  the 
classes  inHindos- 
tan,  is  that  of  the 
Thugs,  or  T'hugs. 
These  are  an  as- 
sociation of  nyur- 
derers,  who  live 
by  systematic  rob- 
bery, and  always 
put  their  victims 
to  dealh,  to  avoiil 
discovery.  1'iiey 
are  a  race  of  very 
great  antiquity, 
and  traces  of  their 
existence  may  be 
found  in  some  of  ■  '-^""'S- 

the  earliest  of  the  Hindoo  writings.  The  murders 
practised  by  them  are  considered  as  religions 
acts,  and  performed  under  the  sanction  of  a  divinity 
whom  they  coll  Ka/i.  The  Thugs  are  found  scat- 
tered over  the  country  in  gangs,  sometimes  of  thret. 
hundred,  and  sometimes  no  larger  than  a  dozen.  Ev- 
ery gang  has  its  leader,  called  jemadar^  or  sirdar 
and  its  gooroo,  or  teacher,  whose  office  it  is  to  initiate 
the  novice  into  the  secret  of  using  the  handkerchief, 
with  which  victims  are  strangled.  They  have  also  their 
regular  stranglers,  eiilrappers,  and  grave-diggers,  the 
wliole  business  of  robbery  and  murder  being  coriducicil 
on  a  perfectly  organized  system.  The  Tliugs  gener- 
ally travel  in  the  disguise  of  merchants  and  pcdiers, 
which  prevents  all  suspicion  in  the  untbriimaie  indi- 
vidual who  falls  into  their  company.  At  a  given  sig- 
nal, the  noose  is  passed  round  the  neck  of  the  travel- 
ler, who,  being  taken  unawares,  is  strangled  without 
being  able  to  make  any  resistance.  His  grave  having 
been'  previously  dug,  he  is  thrown  into  it  and  buried, 
and  a  fire  made  over  the  spot,  that  the  loosened  earth 
may  not  attract  notice.  At  every  murder,  a  sacrifice 
is  offered  to  Kali.    In  a  country  like  Hiiidoslan,  where 
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the  prominent  character  of  the  inhabitants  is  an  almost 
incredible  apathy,  it  is  easy  to  commit  the  most  horrid 
murders  without  causing  any  great  excitement.  The 
immense  thickets,  or  jungles,  which  generally  border 
the  roads,  afford  every  f£U3iUty  for  conceahng  the 
bodies  ;  and  the  prevailing  custom  of  travellihg  in  par- 
ties prevents  the  designs  of  the  Thugs  from  being 
suspected. 

The  Thugs  are  found  exercising  their  atrocious 
trade  all  over  Hindostan,  In  th<^  Deccim,  they  are 
caWiid  Phansi gars,  or  Nonscrs.  Their  citi^toms  are  tlie 
same  as  those  of  the  noriliorn  Thugs,  but  buving  fewer 
Miihometans  among  ihem,  they  are  more  strict  observ- 
ers of  their  religious  duties.  They  kill  neither  women 
I  nor  old  men,  nor  any  of  ihe  subjects  which  tlieir  sacred 
book,  the  Kalika  Purana,  declares  to  be  unfit  for  a  sac- 
rifice. Tbe  Tliugs  maintain  that  their  occupation  is 
represented  in  the  caves  of  EUora,  as  well  as  all  other 
trades.  They  seem,  in  fact,  to  have  been  merely  a 
religious  sect,  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Kali,  who  sub- 
sequently abandoned  themselves  to  tbe  business  of 
nighway  robbery  and  murder.  They  nevertheless 
adhere  strictly  to  the  injunctions  of  their  religion,  and 
tiiereby  convert  crime  into  a  sacred  duty.  Secrecy  is 
dictated  by  prudence,  and  on  this  account,  they  re- 
mained long  concealed  from  general  notice,  and  have 
jeen  seldom  mentioned  by  travellers.  It  has  been 
oonjectured  that  the  Assassins,  or  disciples  of  Hussun 
Subah,  already  described  in  our  history  of  Syria, 
bad  a  connection  with  these  people,  but  on  this  point 
.ve  have  no  historical  information.  Shab  Jehan  and 
Aurungzcbe  instituted  criminal  proceedings  against 
them  ;  but  we  find  no  further  allusion  to  tbcm  in  the 
bistory  of  Hindostan,  till  the  time  of  Ilydcr  All,  who 
pursued  them  wiib  great,  severity.  His  kingdom  of 
Mysore  appears  to  have  been  tiieir  favorite  residence. 
They  gave  great  trouble  to  Tippoo  Saib,  and  this 
sovereign  made  serious  attempts  to  suppress  the  Thugs, 
and  many  of  them  were  punished  severely,  and  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labor,  by  bitn.  Tbe  English  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  them  in  Mysore,  m  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century,  though  they  have  long 
existed  in  Bengal.  In  1810,  the  British  government 
took  measures  for  their  suppression,  which  have  been 
followed  up  to  the  present  day ;  the  numbers  of  the 
Thugs  are  therefore  much  diminished,  though  the  race 
IS  still  in  existence. 

Brahma,  the  founder  of  tbe  Hindoo  religion,  is  a 
personage  whose  real  or  mythical  existence  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  learned  and  ingenious  disserta- 
tion.   By  some,  he  is  tbougbt  to  be  tbe  same  with  tbe 
patriarch  Abraham  :  others  regard  him  as  aliogclber  an 
allegorical  being.    Ferishta,  the  Persian  historian  of 
Hindostan,  informs  us  ibat  Brahma  was  a  Hindoo  of 
■  tbe  race  of  Bang,  and  tiiat  be  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Kris-en,  the  first  monarch  of  the  country.    Tbere  is 
no  doubt  that  Brahma  flourished  long  before  the  invcn- 
I   tion  of  letters,  and  at  a  time  when  ignorance  and  su- 
j   |)erst  tion  prevailed  to  such  a  degree  that  the  founder 
;  of  a  religious  system  might  be  exalted,  in  the  vulgar 
'  estimation,  to  the  rank  of  a  deity.    We  may  safely 
affirm,  therefore,  that  Brahma  had  a  real  existence; 
I   out  tbe  precise  era  when  he  lived  cannot  be  known. 
Metui^  01  Mann,  is  celebrated  as  the  great  Hindoo 
_awgiver.    He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  grandson 
of  Brahma.    A  written  code  is  now  in  existence,  called 
the  Lmos  of  Menu.    It  is  not  known  whether  tliese 
were  committed  to  writing  by  the  patriarchal  legislator, 
68 


or  compiled  by  writers  of  a  later  age,  from  trad'tioris  ■ 
and  oral  precepts  ascribed  to  bira, 

Buddha, oc  Boodha,  ihe  founder  of  Buddhism,  a  re- 
ligion formerly  established  in  Hindostan,  and  at  tbe 
present  day  the  most  prevalent  of  all  the  religions  on 
the  globe,  appears  to  have  been  a  native  Hindoo.  East- 
ern literature  contains  many  accounts  of  his  life  ;  but 
these  are  so  obscured  by  allegories,  that  they  afford  lit 
tie  real  information  respecting  him.  The  substance  of 
his  history,  as  far  as  known,  is  given  in  our  account  of 
Tiiibet.  At  Ellora,  about  one  hundred  miles  north-easl 
of  Bombay,  is  a  vast  cavern-temple,  with  an  arched  roo'^ 
supposed  to  be  dedicated  to  Buddha.  The  resemblance 
between  the  rock  temples  of  Hindostan  and  those  of 
Ethiopia  has  led  to  the  0|)inion  ibat  Ibe  religion  of 
tbe  former  was  carried  to  tbe  latter  country,  and,  pass- 
ing tbrougli  Egypt,  furnished  the  germs  of  the  mythol- 
ogy of  Greece.  Thus  Buddha  has  been  conjecturerl  lo 
be  identical  with  tbe  Egyptian  Hermes,  or  Tboth,  to 
whom  the  invention  of  letters  is  imputed;  and  the 
Greeks  fiad  a  god  Hermes,  or  Mercuiy,  which  seems  to 
possess  similar  attributes  to  the  Egypiian  Hermes. 

Pitpay,  or  Bidpai,  the  celebrated  fabulist,  was  a 
Hindoo.  He  Hved  previous  to  the  Christian  era,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Brahmin,  and  the  minister 
of  DabsheUm,  one  of  the  Hindoo  empierors.  Whether 
Pilpay  was  the  inventor  of  that  species  of  short  talc 
cdMedfaile,  is  not  certain,  but  Hindostan  appears  to 
be  the  country  where  they  originated.  Narratives,  in 
which  animals  are  introduced  as  actors,  and  in 
which  mora!  principles  and  maxims  of  prudence  are 
inculcated  by  example  and  precept,  were  current 
among  the  Hindoos  from  a  very  early  period.  The 
oldest  collection  of  these  is  called,  in  India,  the  Pan- 
cha  Tantra,,  or  the  Five  Sections. 

Calidasa,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Hindoo  poets, 
flourished  in  the  second  century.  Hardly  any  particu- 
lars of  his  life  are  known  ;  but  it  appears  that  be  was 
highly  regarded  at  tbe  imperial  court.  The  precise 
time  of  his  birth  and  death  is  unknown.  His  poems 
are  dramatic,  lyrical,  and  narrative.  They  dispiay 
great  genius,  and  have  gained  him  the  reputation  of 
being  the  most  universal,  and  the  least  constrained  by 
national  peculiarities,  of  all  the  Asiatic  poets.  Some- 
of  his  performances  have  been  translated  into  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe. 

Nrmnk,,  the  founder  of  the  Sikhs,  lived  in  the  (If-- 
tcenth  century.     His  father  was  a  covn  merchant. 
Nanak,  in  bis  youth,  was  eminently  handsome,  and  at-- 
traclcd  tbe  notice  of  a  dervise  of  great  eelebritv  and' 
authority,  who  look  him  into  bis  house,  and  bestowed 
great  pains  on  his  education.    From  this  derviso,  be 
learned  the  doctrines  of  Mabomi/lanism  :  and  ll  was  by 
com|)aring  them  whh  the  Hindoo  paganism,  in  wbieh 
he  had  been  first  educated,  that  he  was,  led'  to  tlio 
design  of  forming  a  new  religion  out  of  the  parest 
elements  of  both  these  systems.    He  was  a  diiigont' 
reader  of  the  Mahometan  and  Hindoo  writerSi  and  his 
first  attempt  at  rehgious  reformation  was  made  by  the 
publication  of  a  book  which  he  had  compiled  from 
several  of  these  authors.    The  elegance  and  skill  of 
this  work  caused  it  to  be  extensively  read  and  admired. 
The  influence  which  this  gave  the  writer  enabled  him 
to  preach  his  new  system  with  great  effect.    Tbe  Sikhs, . 
or  "  disciples,"  which  he  gathered  around  bim,  formed 
an  organized  sect  in  his  lifetime,  and  looked  up  to  bim  ■ 
as  their, leader.    He  enjoyed  this  authority  during  the 
remainder  of  his  hfe,and  bequeathediit  t&^i  successoi. 
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Branch  of  tlie  Cinnamon  Tree. 

- 

This  island  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Ilin- 
do'^'an,  being  separated  frAm  it  by  a  strait  about  fifty 
miles  in  breadth.    This  strait  is  not  passable  for  ships, 

I  on  account  of  a  ledge  of  rocks,  called  Adam's  Bridge. 
which  extends  from  the  island  to  the  continent.  Ceylon 
IS  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  in  its  greatest  breadth.  The  centre  is 
occupied  by  mountains,  the  highest  of  which  is  named 
Adam''s  Peak.  The  land  declines  gradually  to  the 
sr'o,  and  the  whole  surface  may  be  lieacvibed  as  moun- 
tainous and  woody.  Wild  animals  are  ahundfmt  in 
the  forests,  particularly  elephants,  wliicli  are  regarded 

*  as  of  a  belter  quality  than  those  of  any  other  country 
m  the  wofld.  The  most.  valiia[)le  ]iraduction  of  the 
soil  is  cinnamon,  which  grows  spontaneously  in  nearly 
every  part  of  tlie  island.  The  cocoa-nut  is  also  pro- 
duced hern  in  groat  abundance. 

The  ancients,  who  know  this  island  only  by  report, 
called  it  Taprobana.  The  Arabic  writers  of  the  mid- 
ale  ages  called  it  Serendih,  which  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Ceylon-div,  the  latter  word  signifjnng  island 
m  the  language  of  India.  The  history  of  the  island  is 
scarcely  known  previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  East.  Lorenzo  Almeida,  a  Portugliese 
';ommander,  landed  here  in  1506,  and  took  possession 


mil* 

of  Ceylon  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  He 
set  up  a  column  with  an  inscriplion  ainioancing  this 
fact,  and  adding  that  the  island  had  no  master,  although 
he  well  knew  that  a  native  king  was  at  that  time 
engaged  in  war  with  a  body  of  Arab  invaders.  Al- 
meida promised  this  king  the  protection  of  the  Portu- 
guese armies  on  condition  of  the  payment  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  quintals  of  cinnamon  yearly.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  the  Portuguese  established  themselves 
in  the  island.  For  some  years,  the  tnbute  continued  to 
be  paid;  but  before  long, hostilities  arose,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese drove  the  natives  from  the  coast  into  the 
interior. 

The  success  of  the  Portuguese  excited  the  onvy  of 
the  lUilcli,  who  began  to  cast  longing  eyes  toward  th,s 
beautiful  ii^land,  and  its  valuable  cinnanion  trade. 
Tbev  m-u'e  an  attempt  upon  it  in  1(102,  but  it  was  not 
lil!  aljoul  ili'iy  years  afterward  that  they  succeeded  In 
expelling  the  Poriuguesc,  and  cs^nblishing  themselves 
in  their  place,  The  acquisilioiiri,  both  of  the  Portu- 
guese and  the  Dutch,  were  confined  to  the  coast :  most 
of  the  interior  remained  under  the  dominion  of  a  native 
sovereign,  called  the  King  of  Candy.  The  Dutch 
guarded  their  possessions  in  Ceylon  with  the  utmost 
vigilance,  never  permitting  any  foreigners  to  approach 
the  island.  After  the  British  had  established  them- 
selves firmly  in  Hindostan,  they  began  to  encroach 
upon  the  Dutch  territories,  and,  in  1782,  they  took 
possession  of  Trincomalee,  a  town,  with  a  fine  harbor, 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Ceylon.  In  17-96,  they  landed 
a  large  force  upon  tiie  island,  and  conquered  all  the 
Dutch  settlements,  which,  at  the  peace  of  Amiens, 
were  formally  secured  to  Groat  Britain.  The  king  of 
TIandy,  how-ever,  still  maintained  his  independence  in 
the  interior.  But,  in  1815,  the  Britisli  Lii;iii{-!  war  upon 
him,  took  bis  capital,  and  thus  became  masters  of  the 
whole  of  Ceylon.  It  has  been  made  a  royal  colony, 
not  subject  to  the  Eiist  India  Company. 

The  population  ot' Ceylon  is  composed  of  Cingalese 
and  Candians,  both  of  the  same  stock,  and  constituting 
three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants.  Beside  these  there 
are  some  Moors,  Malabara,  and  Negroes,  and  a  small 
number  of  Europeans.  The  Cingalese  do  not  exactly 
resemble  the  Hindoos,  hut  bear  the  characteristics 
which  belong  to  them  in  common  with  the  Burmans, 
Siamese,  and  the  islanders  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 
They  are  a  handsome,  well-shaped  race,  of  a  middle 
stature,  with  regular  Ceatures,  black  eyes,  and  long 
black  hair.  Tlicy  are  less  swarthy  in  complexion  than 
their  neighbors  of  the  continent.  Their  niannei's  are, 
polished  and  courteous,  but  the  character  of  the  people 
is  strongly  nnarked  by  indolence,  and  they  have  not 
made  progress  in  the  arts  and  sciences  comparable  to 
what  has  been  done  by  the  natives  of  Hindostan.  The 
wild  and  woody  districts  of  the  interior  are  inhabited 
by  a  savage  race  called  Veddahs,  who  subsist  by 
hunting,  and  sleep  under  the  trees,  which  Ihey  climb 
with  the  agility  ol'  monkeys.  Some  of  tliem  are  more 
civilized,  and  trixde  with  their  neighbors  in  ivory,  honey 
and  wax,  which  they  obtain  from  their  own  territories, 
and  exchange  for  cloth,  iron ,  cutlery,  &c. 

The  Cingalese  spealc  a  language  distinct  from  thai 
of  the  Hindoos ;  they  have  also  a  learned  or  dead  Ian 
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guage,  undprstood  only  by  their  priests.  Tlie  mi)ilerii 
tongue  is  smootli,  elegant,  copious,  and  abounds  witli 
complimentary  expressions,  whicli  are  usfid  very  liber- 
ally in  the  address  of  an  inferior  peri;on  to  one  of  a 
riil^her  rank.  Ho  cxac!  and  ^icrupnlons  ;ire  these  peo- 
ple in  the  lilies  which  they  give  to  the  various  classes 
of  men  and  women,  that  the  terms  equivalent  to  Mr-. 
and  Mrs.  are  varied  more  than  a  dozen  different  ways, 
according  to  the  quality  and  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual addressed.  It  is  held  an  unpardonable  ofTeoce 
to  give  any  person  a  wrong  title. 

They  have  also  a  peculiar  alphabet.  Instead  of 
paper,  they  write  upon  leaves  of  the  talipot-tree,  with 
an  iron  style.  They  have  some  acquaintance  with 
astronomy,  which  they  learnt  from  the  Arabs,  who 
frequented  their  coasts  during  the  middle  ages.  Some 
of  them  are  said  to  he  able  to  calculate  eclipses.  Like 
the  Hindoos,  they  live  chiefly  upon  rice,  though  tliey 
have  no  scruple  in  eating  fisii  or  flesh  :  the  higher 
classes  arc  well  acquainted  with  the  refiuemcnis  of 
cookery.  Agriculture  is  practised  in  a  rude  mariner; 
elephants  and  bulTaloes  ai'e  used  as  beasts  of  burden 
and  draught.  Elephants  arc  so  abundant  that  a  Euro- 
pean ofTicer  killed  four  hundred  in  two  years.  They 
run  wild,  and  ofien  flo  great  damage  to  the  crops. 


The  Cingalese  live  in  towns  irregularly  built  and 
with  little  regard  to  the  convenience  of  streets.  Every 
man  encloses  a  spot  of  ground  with  a  bank  of  earth  or 
a  feDce,  and  builds  his  house  within.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  low,  thatched  cottages,  with  walls  of  splin- 
tered cane  or  rataii,  and  sometimes  plastered  with  rjay. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  kingly  privilege  to  whitewnsh  a 
house.  The  furniture  consists  of  a  few  mats,  stools, 
earthen  vessels,  china  plates,  and  cooking  utensils. 
Serpents  are  so  common  that  some  are  almost  domes- 
ticated. There  is  a  particular  species,  about  twelve 
feet  long,  which  is  called  the  rat-catcher.,  and  takes  the 
place  of  the  cat.  They  often  glide  over  the  inhabitants 
at  night,  while  in  their  beds,  wilhout  creating  disgust 
or  alarm. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  St.  Thomas,  the  apostle, 
preached  the  gospel  at  Ceylon;  but  modern  wrilei's 
generally  assign  to  the  Nestoi'ians  the  credit  of  intro- 
ducing Christianity  here,  before  the  sixth  century. 
St.  Francis  Xavier  preached  here  in  1544,  and  six 
hundred  of  his  converts  fell  martyr.?  to  the  faith  they 
had  adopted.  The  larger  portion  of  the  Christians 
profess  B,omanism. 

The  religion  of  the  Cingalese  is  Buddhism,  which 
a  jipears  to  have  been  established  in  this  island  at  a  very 
early  period.  They  have  many  ancient  pagodas  buUt 
of  hewn  stone.   On  their  New  Year's  day,  which  comes 


in  March,  a  solemn  festival  is  held  on  th<;  mountain 
called  Adam's  Peak.  There  is  'o  oc  seen  the  shajje  of 
a  footstep  imprinted  in  the  rock,  which  Is  believed  to 
be  the  spot  where  Adam,  or,  as  some  ihink,  Buddha, 
set  his  foot  last  on  this  globe,  when  he  ascended  tc; 
heaven.  At  the  festival,  the  |)eople  set  lighted  lamps 
around  this  place,  and  lay  oiferings  on  the  rock. 
Another  sacred  place  is  marked  by  a  tree  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  island,  which  is  believed  to  have  travelled, 
like  the  Holy  Horse  of  Loreto,  from  place  to  place, 
till  it  fixed  itself  where  it  now  grows.  Under  the 
branch  of  this  tree,  it  is  affirmed,  Buddha  used  to  take 
his  repose.  In  the  neighborhood  are  the  remains  of 
temples,  he^  with  incredible  labor  out  of  the  rocks  ; 
these  are  believed  to  he  the  work  of  giants. 

The  modern  temples  of  the  Cingalese  are  little  low 
l)uildings,  with  clay  walls.  They  have  also  miniature 
chapels,  not  more  than  two  feet  snuare,  which  they  set 
upot!  pillars  In  their  yards,  and  place  within  them  the 
various  idolatrous  representations  of  their  deity.  Can- 
dles and  lamps  arc  kept  burning  before  these  chapels, 
and  flowers  are  scattered  around  them  every  morning. 

Ceylon  does  not  possess  a  population  comparable  to 
its  extent.  It  was  formerly  estimated  to  contain  a 
million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants  ;  but  a  census  in  1835 
gav<;  the  number  at  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty-four 
thousand.  It  is  now  supposed  to  amount  to  about  nine 
hundred  thousand.  There  are  many  mhabliants  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  Portuguese  and  Dutch'.settlers, 
who  are  distinguished  by  a  mixture  of  European  and 
Asiatic  manners.  The  English  in  Ceylon  consist 
mostly  of  royal  troops,  stationed  in  the  chief  towns : 
these  adhere  alt.ogetiier  to  their  national  customs. 
The  seat  of  government  is  at  Columbo,  on  the  south- 
western coast,  where  nearly  all  the  foreign  trade  is 
carried  on.  It  owes  this  advantage  lo  its  situation  in 
th(;  mitlst  of  the  most  fertile  and  best  cultivated  territory 
in  the  island.  The  harbor  is  safe  only  during  four 
monlhs  In  the  year.  The  city  is  well  built,  with  broad 
and  regular  streets,  and  contains  a  mixed  population 
of  fifty  thousand.  In  the  north-east  of  the  island  is 
Trincomalee,  situated  in  a  mountainous  territory, 
abounding  in  grand  and  beautiful  scenery,  but  not 
fertile.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  East 
Indies,  but  is  not  a  flourishing  place.  Point  de  Galle, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  die  island,  has  a  large  and 
secure  harbor,  and  a  beautiful  and  healthy  neighbor- 
hood. The  native  population  is  large  but  there  are 
scarcely  any  European  residents.  TIih  I'.ritish  steam- 
pockcls  touch  here  on  the  voyage  betwoen  Bombay 
and  Singapore.  At  Bellegam,  in  the  neighborhood,  is  a 
large  Buddhist  temple,  with  a  colossal  statue  of  Buddha. 

Candy,  the  former  capital  of  the  native  king  of 
Ceylon,  is  only  a  large,  straggling  village,  surroundeil 
by  a  woody  and  mountainous  country,  abounding  m  j 
wild  beasts.    It  contains  an  extensive  royal  pclnce  and  j 
several  Buddhist  temples,  painted  with  gaudy  colors  i 
The  British  government  has  constructed  an  excelled  ! 
road  from  this  place  to  the  coast.    Various  other  mads  ' 
have  also  been  constructed  at  vast  expense,  and  villa-  ] 
ges  and  bazaara  have  sprung  up  in  their  vicinity.  The 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  Europe  have  been  extensively 
introduced,  even  among  the  natives.   Mail  coaclies  run 
between  some  of  the  larger  towns.    There  are  various 
missionary  establishments,  which  have  been  successful. 
There  are  schools  suppbcd  by  the  British  government, 
and  others  kept  by  the  missionaries.    The  natives 
manifest  great  anxiety  to  learn  the  English  language. 
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623  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  1767. 
Description  of  Fai'ther  India.  — 
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Peguans  — Rise  of  Alompra — 
Independence  of  Biirmah  estab- 
lished—  Death  of  Alompra  — 
Rmgn  of  iShenbu-Yen, 

The  name  of  Farther  India,  or 
India  heyond  the  Ganges,  was  applied 
by  tlie  ■ancients  to  the  region  now 
coiistituiing  the  kingdoms  of  Burmah, 
Assam,  Siam,  Tonquin,  Cochin  China, 
Pegu,  Cavihodia,  Laos,  anA  Malacca. 
V  has  also  been  called  by  modern  geog- 
raphers Chin  India,  or  Indo-China. 

The  geographical  knowledge  of'  tlio 
ancients  scarcely  reached  the  shorus 
of  the  Ganges ;  although  Ptolemy 
gives  a  .description  of  a  peninsula  ho 
calls  the  Golden  Chersonesus,  which 
nas  been  identified  with  Malacca.  The 
whole  region  may  be  described  as  an 
extensive  maritime  territory,  throwing 
out  wide  peninsular  tracts  into  the 
[ndian  Sea,  and  separated  by  various 
seas,  straits,  and  lands,  from  the 
large  islands  on  the  south.  It  is 
divided  from  Hindostan  on  the  west 
by  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  while  on  the 
north  a  range  of  mountains  and  other 
imperfectly  known  boundaries  sepa- 
rate it  from  Cliina  and  Tliibet.  The 
surface  of  this  terriloiy  exhibits  a 
series  of  mountain  ranges  running 
from  north  to  south,  and  forming  branches  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Himmaleh.  Between  these  ranges  descend 
broad  valleys,  generally  of  extreme  fertility,  and  watered 
by  large  rivers,  which  rise  on  the  frontiers  of  China  and 
Thibet.  The  interior  of  the  country,  especially  the 
mountainous  portion,  has  been  little  explored,  and 
appears  to  be  covered  with  extensive  forests,  entangled 
with  thick  miderwood  and  iilled  with  wild  beeists. 

The  most  important  part  of  Farther  India  is  known  to 
us  under  the  name  of  Biirmnh,  or  the  Burman  Empire. 
This  empire  comprises  at  present  Burmah  Proper,  the 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pegu,  a  portion  of 
Cassey,  and  nearly  at!  the  territory  of  the  Shans, 
or  Shyans,  lying  between  Thibet  and  Siam.  It  is 
upwards  of  seven  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  four 
hundred  in  breadth. 

The  natives  of  Burmah  Proper  call  their  country 
Myamma^  or  Byamma,  from  which  Europeans  have 
formed  the  name  of  Burmah,  or  Birmah.  The  early 
Iiistorical  fictions  of  these  people  are  as  extravagant  as 


Of  the  territories  of  Farther  India,  the  provinces  of 
Arraf^an,  Yeh,  Tavoy,  and  Teiiasserim,  lying  on  the  coast  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  Assam,  and  the  district  around  the  city 
of  Malacca,  belong  to  the  British.  The  remainder  is  sul^ect 
*o  aatlve  governments. 


those  of  the  Hindoos,  They  pretend  to  be  several 
millions  of  years  old ;  but  the  earliest  probable  dale  in 
this  stupendous  chronology  is  the  epoch  of  Anjina, 
the  grandfather  of  Gaudama,  which  latter  is  regarded 
as  the  last  mortal  in  whose  person  the  deity  Buddha 
became  incarnate.  The  epoch  of  Anjina  corresponds 
to  the  year  B.  C.  691.  In  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  this 
epoch,  or  B.  C.  633,  Gaudama  was  born.  From  this 
period,  the  chronological  tables  of  the  Burmese  are  kept 
with  an  appearance  of  great  accuracy :  there  is,  how- 
ever, little  in  them  of  an  early  date  which  throws  any 
light  on  the  history  of  the  country. 

The  city  of  Prome,  on  the  River  Irawaddy,  appears 
to  have  been  founded  B.  C,  44.3,  and  this  is  the  first 
city  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  government  of  Burmah. 
About  this  time,  the  Buddhist  religion  is  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  here.  Prome  continued  to  he 
the  metropolis  for  three  hundred  and  ninety-five  years, 
when  the  court  removed  to  Paghan,  farther  north  on 
the  same  river.  Here  it  continued  nearly  twelve  cen- 
turies, when,  about  A.  D.  1300,  Pan-ya  w£^  made  the 
capital,  and  afterwards,  Sagaing,  near  Ava,  the  present 
metropolis.  Both  the  former  cities  were  destroyed  by 
the  Shyans  in  1363. 
About  the  year  1526,  the  Shyans  again  invr.dea 
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Burmah,  overvaa  the  country  as  i'ar  as  Frame,  put  tlie 
king  to  death,  and  held  tfie  kingdom  in  subjection  for 
aineleen  years,  alter  which  the  Burmese  expelled  them. 
In  1546,  the  highianders  ot'Burmah  revolted,  and  estab- 
lished a  separate  kingdom.  Pegu  was,  at  this  time,  a 
part  of  the  Burmese  dominions.  Shortly  after,  the 
Shyans  were  conquered,  and  the  kingdom  began  to 
assume  a  consequence  which  it  never  before  possessed. 
In. 1567,  the  Burmese,  aided  by  tlie  people  of  Laos 
and  their  Shyan  tributaries,  conquered  Siam,  and  held 
that  country  in  subjection  for  thirty  years.  The  latter 
country  afterwards  regained  its  independence;  but  a 
deep-rooted  enmity  remained  between  the  two  nations, 
ind  hostilities  were  of  frequent  i-ccurrence. 

In  1740,  the  Peguans  rose  in  rebellion,  and  a  furious 
war  distracted  the  coiiiiifv  for  twelve  years.  The  Por- 
tuguese and  Dutch  joineil  liie  insurgents,  and  enabled 
them  to  conquer  Ava,  the  capital  of  Burmah.  Dweep 
Dee.,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of  Burraan  kings,  was  made 
prisoner,  with  all  his  family,  except  two  sons,  who 
escaped  to  Siam.  Bing  Delia,  the  Peguan  leader, 
placed  his  son  Apporasa  on  the  throne  of  Burmah, 
and  returned  to  his  own  hereditary  dominions  in  the 
south.  The  Burmese  now  appeared  to  be  completely 
subjected  to  the  sway  of  their  rivals,  when  an  extraor- 
dinary individual  arose,  who,  by  his  talents,  energy, 
and  good  fortune,  completely  changed  the  destiny  of 
tits  country,  and  founded  a  new  dynasty  of  kings  in 
Burmah.  This  was  Along  Pra^  commonly  called 
Alompra,  a  Burmese  of  obscure  birth,  but  who  first 
attracted  notice  as  the  chief  of  Mokesobo,  a  little 
village  twelve  miles  from  Ava.  About  a  year  after 
the  Peguan  conr|uest,  he  raised  a  rebellion,  gathered  a 
band  of  devoted  adherents,  and  attacked  the  conquer- 
ors on  every  favorable  occasion.  After  gaining  some 
minor  advantages,  he  acquired  such  fame  that  the  Bur- 
mese flocked  to  his  standard  in  great  numbers.  Extva- 
ordinarv  courage,  prudence,  and  wisdom  marked  ms 
course,  and  success  attended  iiim  every  where.  In  the 
autumn  of  1753,  he  marched  with  a  large  force  upon 
Ava,  defeated  the  Peguan  army,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  capital. 

After  a  sanguinai-y  war  of  several  years,  Aiompra 
triumphed  completely  over  the  Peguan  invaders,  and 
Burmah  was  freed  from  foreign  dominion.  The  suc- 
cessful chief  maintained  the  preeminence  he  had  thus 
acquired,  and  assumed  the  crown.  Praceeding  in  his 
r.aToer  of  conquest,  he  invaded  Cassay,  and  reduced 
die  Shyans  to  complete  subjection.  He  next  carried 
his  arms  into  Tavoy,  which  was  then  an  independent 
kingdom,  and  added  this  country  to  his  dominion.  The 
Siamese  now  began  to  he  jealous  of  the  new  power 
which  liad  thus  suddenly  gi'own  up  on  Iheir  borders : 
they  joined  with  the  Peguans  in  aiding  the  Tavoyese 
to  rebel.  But  Aiompra,  whose  talents  and  energy 
were  equal  to  any  emergency,  not  only  crushed  this 
rebellion,  but  advanced  into  Siam,  captured  the  city 
of  Mergui,  and  subjected  tiie  whole  Siamese  province 
of  Tenasserim.  Following  up  his  course  of  victories, 
he  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam 
witliout  any  effectual  resistance,  and  laid  siege  to  the 
capital.  The  city  was  on  the  point  of  surrendering, 
which  would  have  been  followed  by  the  submission  of 
the  whole  country,  when  Aiompra  was  seized  with  a 
violent  illness,  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  days.  May 
15tb,  .1760. 

This  event  changed  at  once  the  course  of  afraii-s. 
Aiompra  appears  to  have  left  no  one  behind  him  equal 


to  the  task  of  accomplishing  his  own  great  designs. 
The  odicers  of  the  camp  concealed  his  deatli  from  the 
army,  and  gave  orders  for  a  retreat.  Tliis  was  effected 
in  good  order,  and  withimt  much  molestation  from  the  j 
enemy.    On  the  arrival  of  the  force  at  Martaban,  then  j 
a  great  city  of  Burmah,  the  decease  of  the  king  was  ; 
announced,  and  the  funeral  rites  took  place.    Aiompra    ■  j 
was  succeeded  by  hia  son  Namdogyee-Pra^  who  re-  i 
moved  the  seat  of  government  to  Sagaing,  but  reigned 
only  four  yeai-s.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  1 
Shenhu'  Yen,  who  kept  his  court  at  Ava,  and  reigned   j . 
twelve  years  with  considerable  splendor.     He  con-  j 
quered  Cassay,  suppressed  a  revolt  among  the  Shyans,  j 
and  subdued  the  district  of  Zeinmai.    In  1767,  the 
Chinese,  with  an  immense  army,  invaded  Hurmah,  and 
approached  the  capital,  but  were  routed  in  a  pitched 
battle,  with  great  slaughter.    They  renewed  the  inva- 
sion some  years  afterward,  but  with  no  belter  success; 
and  the  two  nations  have,  snice  this  lime,  remained  at 
peace. 


CHAPTEK,  CCLXVIII. 

A.  D.  1767  to  1837, 

Wars  with  the  Siamese  —  Reign  of  Mevde-  " 
ra-gyee — r  NtinSun  —  War  with  the  British 
—  Present  State  of  Burfnak. 

The  Siamese  having  invaded  the  territory  of  the 
Shyans,  the  latter  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Burmese 
king,  who  immediately  marched  an  army  into  Siam,  \ 
overran  the  kingdom,  and  captured  Ayuthia,  then  the 
metropolis.  The  Siamese  give  an  appalling  descrijition 
of  the  behavior  of  the  conquerors,  though  this  is  not 
unlike  other  histories  of  Eastern  warfare.  Plundei 
and  slaves  seem  tc  have  been  the  chief  object  of  the 
invaders,  and  in  this  pursuit  ('very  sort  of  atrocity 
appears  to  have  been  committed.  Slienbu-Yen  died 
in  1776,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Shengu-za 
who,  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  lost  his  life  in  a  mu- 
tiny. Mou?ig-Moung,  the  son  of  Namdogyee,  was 
placed  on  the  throne  by  the  mutineere.  He  was  little 
better  than  an  idiot ;  but,  having  been  educated  under 
the  care  of  this  party,  and  accustomed  to  submit  to 
their  direction,  he  was  deemed  a  fit  instrument  for  the 
accomplishment  of  their  -  projects.  Hia  imbecility, 
however,  and  the  dissensions  among  his  advisers,  led 
to  the  defeat  of  these  schemes.  The  fourth  son  of 
Alotnpra,  named  Mender  a- gyee^  claimed  the  ctown, 
and  by  his  courage  and  energy  succeeded  In  over- 
throwing the  partisans  of  Moung-Moung,  who,  after  ii  | 
I'eign  of  eleven  days,  was  deposed  and  publicly  drowned, 
in  conformity  to  the  Burmese  mode  of  executing  the 
members  of  a  royal  family.  Forty  of  his  wives,  with 
their  children,  were  put  into  a  house  together,  and 
blown  up  with  gunpowder. 

Men de ra-gyee  ascended  the  throne  in  1782.  He 
was  severe,  and  even  cruel,  in  the  exercise  of  his 
power ;  but  his  reign  began  in  the  midst  of  conspira- 
cies.   These  he  detected  and  suppressed ;  though  one 
of  them,  headed  by  a  descendant  of  the  former  dynasty, 
was  vei-y  near  proving  successful.    This  attempt  hav- 
ing originated  in  the  town  of  Panya,  the  king  put  to  | 
death  every  individual  in  the  place,  and  even  destroyed  ■ 
the  houses,  obliterating  every  trace  of  its  exislenco  ■ 
His  reign  lasted  thirty-seven  years,  ana,  notwithstand-  i 
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ing  the  wars  and  cruelties  by  which  it  was  marked, 
the  kingdom  was  highly  prosperous.  He  founded  the 
city  of  Ummerapoora,  on  tlie  Irawaddy,  six  miles 
above  Ava,  and  established  the  seat  of  government 
there.  In  1783,  he  added  Arracan  to  his  extensive 
dominions.  In  1786,  he  began  a  war  with  Siam  for 
the  possession  of  Tavoy  and  Mergui,  which  had  re- 
volted at  the  instigation  of  that  power.  This  war  con- 
tinued till  1793,  when  these  provinces  were  annexed 
to  the  Barman  empire. 

This  monarch,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  showed 
a  religious  turn  of  mind,  and  seemed  to  feel  remorse 
for  the  murderous  deeds  which  attended  his  elevation 
to  the  throne.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  he 
built  the  costly  temple  called  Ayong^ye-lo~ka  at 
Sagaing,  and  bestowed  upon  it  four  hundred  and  forty 
slaves.  He  studied  the  Bedagal,,  or  Buddhist  Bible, 
associated  much  with  the  priests,  built  various  religious 
structures,  and  commenced  the  stupendous  pagoda  at 
Mengoon,  which,  if  completed,  would  equal  in  size 
some  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids.  But  the  study  of  the 
Bedagat,  and  the  conversation  of  the  priests,  gave  him 
such  a  knowledge  of  the  current  superstitions  of  the 
day,  as  to  entirely  unsettle  his  religious  belief  He 
built  no  more  temples  and  gave  no  more  gifts  to  reli- 
gious establishments.  The  immense  edifice  at  Men- 
goon was  left  unfinished,  on  the  pretext  that  the  Brah- 
minieal  astrologers  had  predicted  that  his  death  would 
take  place  as  soon  as  it  should  be  completed.  He 
proclaimed  the  priests  to  be  utterly  ignorant,  idle,  and 
luxurious,  and  finally  issued  an  edict,  expelling  them 
all  from  their  sumptuous  abodes,  and  requiring  them 
to  live  according  to  their  neglected  rules,  or  return  to 
labor.  '  For  a  long  time,  there  was  scarcely  a  priest  to 
be  seen  in  the  Burman  empire.  Mendera-gyee  lived 
to  his  eighty-first  year,  and  died  in  a  state  of  dotage, 
A.  D.  1819. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Nu7i-Sun,  a 
name  which  signifies  "  he  enjoys  a  palace."  Mendera- 
gyee  left  several  sons,  whose  claims  to  tlio  throne  pre- 
ceded those  of  Nun-Sun;  but  the  latter  had  been  the 
favorite  of  his  grandfather,  and  was  formally  adopted 
by  him  as  heir  during  his  life.  The  Burman  empire 
had  now  become  extensive  and  powerful,  comprising 
Btirmah  Proper,  Pegu,  Tavoy,  Tenasserim,  Arracan, 
iVIunipore,  Cachar,  Assam,  Jyntea,  and  part  of  Laos. 
The  four  last  provinces  were  acquired  during  the  reign 
of  Nun-Sun.  This  monarch  was  married,  in  early  life, 
to  one  of  his  cousins ;  but  another  of  his  wives,  the 
daughter  of  an  inferior  officer,  acquired  great  influence 
over  him,  and  on  his  accession  was  publicly  crowned 
queen.  His  plans  for  securing  the  succession  show 
that  he  was  aware  that  even  the  late  king's  will  would 
not  secure  him  from  powerful  opposition.  His  death 
was  kept  secret  for  some  days,  and  the  interval  was 
employed  in  stationing  soldiers  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  to  prevent  any  insurrection.  On  the  announce- 
meot  of  the  demise  of  the  king,  the  ceremony  of  burn- 
ing his  body  took  place  in  the  palace  yard.  Several 
of  the  princes,  suspected  of  disaffection  to  his  cause, 
were  put  to  death,  and  many  others  were  deprived  of 
their  estates. 

In  1821,  the  king  determined  to  remove  the  seat  of 
government  from  Ummerapoora  to  Ava.  Several  rea- 
sons induced  him  to  make  this  change.  A  great  fire 
had  destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  the  former  city, 
■ncluding  fiie  public  buildings  ;  the  king  wished  for  a 
nore  splendid  palace  than  that  of  the  old  capital ;  and 


lastly,  a  vulture  had  lighted  on  the  spire  of  his  dwelling 
at  Ummerapoora:  this  ill  omen  was  perhaps  the  strong- 
est of  all  the  three  motives  for  making  the  removal. 
For  two  years  after  the  transfer  of  the  court  to  Ava, 
the  king  resided  in  a  temporary  dwelling,  superintend- 
ing the  erection  of  his  new  palace,  which  was  double 
the  size  of  the  old  one.  In  February,  1824,  a  grand 
festival  was  celebrated  on  the  completion  of  the  palace, 
and  the  king,  attended  by  all  his  court,  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony,  took  formal  possession  of  his  new  resi- 
dence. 

Troubles,  however,  were  in  preparation  for  the 
"  Lord  of  the  Golden  Palace,"  as  this  monarch  styied 
himself.  Only  a  few  weeks  after  this  festival,  news 
arrived  at  Ava  that  the  British  had  invaded  the  Bur- 
man  dominions,  and  captured  several  important  places. 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century  previous,  there  had  existed 
difficulties  between  the  Burman  authorities  and  the 
British  F-;ist  India  Company.  Outlaws  and  polifical 
refugees  from  Burmah  had  settled  in  the  Company's 
territories,  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  Burmah, 
from  which  they  frequently  made  plundering  incursions 
into  the  latter  country.  When  they  retreated  across 
the  boundary,  the  British  refused  to  allow  the  Burman 
troops  to  pursue  them.  The  Burmese  authorities  were 
provoked  to  take  some  decisive  measures  to  repress 
these  marauding  expeditions ;  the  quarrel  quickly  be- 
came aggravated,  and  the  British  declared  war  in 
1824. 

A  British  army  immediately  invaded  Burmah,  and 
captured  the  important  town  of  Rangoon,  in  the  delta 
of  the  Irawaddy.  The  court  of  Ava  heard  of  this 
loss  with  surprise,  but  without  alarm.  The  Burmese 
had  not  yet  been  taught  the  superiority  of  European 
courage  and  military  skill.  So  confident  were  they 
of  capturing  the  wlio'e  Briliwh  army,  that  nuiov  of  the 
court  ladies  made  bargains  with  the  officers  of  llie  lini'- 
mese  forces  for  numbers  of  wliite  slaves  :  the  only  fear 
was,  that  the  BriHsh  would  retreat  before  their  enemies 
could  have  time  to  catch  them.  The  Burmese  army, 
consisting  of  sixty  thousand  men,  took  the  field  in  groat 
spirits,  and  marched  toward  Rangoon.  They  were 
commanded  by  a  general  of  high  reputation,  named 
Bundoolah.  A  battle  of  six  days'  duration  took  place, 
and  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Burmese.  The  rainy 
season  and  the  sickness  of  the  British  troops  retarded 
military  operations;  but  in  the  following  year, the  inva- 
ders captui'ed  the  city  of  Prome.  The  Burmese  col- 
lected another  army  of  eighty  thousand  men,  but  were 
again  defeated ;  and  the  British  advanced  to  Yandabo, 
within  forty-five  miles  of  Ava.  The  kmg  now  made 
proposals  for  peace,  and  on  the  24th  of  February, 
1826,  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which  the  provinces  of 
Assam,  Arracan,  Yeh,  Tavoy,  and  Tenasserim,  were 
ceded  to  the  British. 

From  this  time,  the  Burman  empire  has  remained  in 
tranquillity,  and  improved  in  civilization  and  pros- 
perity. No  longer  able  to  make  war  upon  its  neigh- 
bors, its  frontiers  were  rendered  secure  and  quiet- 
The  inhabitants  became  better  acquainted  witli  for- 
eigners, and  abated  much  of  their  pride  and  arrogance 
Beneficial-  innovations  were  less  resisted  than  formerly  ; 
and  though  the  forms  of  government  remain  unaltered, 
it  is  administered  in  a  more  liberal  and  rational  spirit. 
The  king  having  become  subject  to  periodical  fits  of 
insanity,  the  chief  power  was  exercised  by  the  prince 
of  Sallay,  the  queen's  brother.  This  reign  continued 
in  tranquillity  till  1837  when  Nun-Sun  died  and  was 
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Kucceeded  by  the  serawa,  or  king's  brother,  who  occu- 
pies the  tlirone  at  the  present  day.  He  is  an  able  and 
accomplished  prince,  remarkably  free  from  national 
prejudices,  and  better  acquainted  pith  foreign  nations 
than  any  other  native  of  Burmah, 


CHAPTER  CCLXIX. 

Population,  Military  Strength,  Cities,  Govern- 
ment, Laws,  &CC.,  of  Burmah. 


State  Elephant  of  Burmah. 


The  Burman  empire  is  about  equal  to  France  in 
extent  of  territory.  Few  countries  have  had  their 
population  so  variously  estimated.  The  old  geogra- 
phei-s  stated  it  at  thirty  millions.  More  recent  calcu- 
lations have  fixed  it  at  eight  millions,  which  include 
the  Shyans  and  other  tributaries.  A  census  of  the 
houses  was  taken  some  years  since  ;  they  amounted 
to  thi'ee  hundred  thousand.  The  mihtary  strength  of 
the  empire  consists  ahnost  entirely  of  a  species  of 
Feudal  militia.  All  males  of  a  certain  age  are  en- 
tolled,  and  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  in  war,  under 
the  chiefs  of  their  respective  districts.  There  is  no 
standing  army,  though  a  few  men  are  hired  by  the 
month,  in  snme  principal  places,  to  bear  arms  as  a  sort 
of  guard.  There  is  no  military  class,  as  among  the 
Hindoos  ;  but  it  is  never  difficult  to  muster  an  army, 
as  each  petty  chief  is  oljUged  to  raise  his  quota  of 
troops  by  conscription.  A  Burmese  army,  however, 
is  a  mere  rabble  ;  destitute  of  martial  spirit  and  of 
skilful  officers.  The  soldiers  march  under  the  men 
who  rule  them  in  private  life,  and  can  seldom  have 
any  inducement  to  leave  their  homes.  The  common 
practice  has  been  to  pay  the  soldiers  only  by  allowing 
them  to  plunder ;  but  in  the  war  with  the  British,  they 
received  regular  wages  and  a  large  bounty.  A  Bur- 
mese army,  on  its  march,  ravages  its  own  territory  as 
well  as  that  of  the  enemy.  Their  arms  are  mostly 
swords,  lances,  and  crossbows,  though  firearms  have 
oeen  recently  introduced.  The  Burman  soldiers,  though 
deficient  in  military  discipline,  are  hardy  and  coura- 
(jeous.    In  the  hour  of  battle,  they  throw  ofi"  their  tiif- 


bans,  and  rush  to  the  contest  with  dishevelled  hair  and 
fierce  gesticulations. 

The  Burmese  have  a  river-navy  consisting  of  large 
war  boats  designed  to  act  on  the  great  rivers  which 
form  the  main  channels  of  communication  between 
the  different  parts  of  Farther  India.  They  are  built 
of  the  solid  trunk  of  the  ieat-tree,  sometimes  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  though  very  narrow.  Every  . 
town  near  a  river  is  obliged  to  furnish  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  boats,  the  whole  number  ' of  which  is 
thought  to  amount  to  five  hundred.  They  carry  from 
fifty  to  sixty  rowers  each,  wlio  are  provided  with 
swords  and  lances.  There  are  also  in  each  boat  thirty 
musketeers,  and  in  the  bow  a  six  pound  or  twelve 
pound  cannon.  Many  of  these  boats  are  gilded  within 
and  without,  including  the  oars.  The  state  barges,  in 
particular,  are  covered  witii  ornamental  carved  work 
highly  gilt. 

Ava,  the  capital  of  Burmah,  is  a  regularly  built  city, 
witli  wide,  straight,  and  clean  streets,  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  Its  walls  are  twenty  feet  hi^h, 
and  seven  miles  in  circuit.  A  vast  number  of  white 
and  gilded  spires,  rising  above  the  mass  of  houses,  give 
the  city  an  imposing  appearance  from  without ;  but  this 
dazzling'  exterior  excites  an  expectation  which  is  not 
realized  within.  The  houses  are  of  wood  or  bamboo, 
no  way  superior  to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
The  I'cligious  edifices  form  the  most  prominent  objects. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  are  the  kyoung.t,  or 
monasteries.  These  are  very  large,  and  somelimeii 
consist  of  a  number  of  buildings,  eacli  of  the  size  oi 
a  common  chur<;h,  connected  by  galleries  and  sur 
rounded  hv  wai's.  Tlie  roofs  have  Iho  royal  anc.  1 
sacred  peculiarity  of  successive  stages  one  above  the  J 
other.  Almost  every  part  is  richly  carved  with  figures 
in  bass-relief,  and  covered  with  gold.  The  effect  is 
very  dazzling,  but  not  being  in  harmony  with  on: 
Western  notions  of  good  taste,  conveys  an  idea  ratbei 
of  childishness  than  of  sublimity.  These  buildings 
are  seen  in  every  part  of  the  city,  enclosed  by  fine 
brick  walls  and  shady  walks.  Some  of  them  contain 
five  hundred  inmates,  consisting  of  priests  and  students. 
The  pagodas  of  Ava  are  also  very  magnificent ;  some 
of  them  are  above  two  hundred  feet  high.  The  royal 
palace  is  built  entirely  of  wood.  It  comprises  nearly 
a  hundred  buildings,  of  different  sizes,  and  covers  a 
space  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  extent.  It  abounds  in 
lofty  pillars  covered  with  gold,  and  tall  spires  and 
steeples.  Ava  has  many  colossal  statues  of  hell  metal, 
marble,  and  stuccoed  brick.  The  population  is  about 
one  hundred  thousand. 

Ummerapoora,  the  former  capital,  is  still  a  large  city, 
though  it  suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  a  fire  in 
1823.  The  space  within  its  walls  is  ueaj'ly  desoltue, 
but  the  suburbs  are  very  populous.  A  large  number 
of  Chinese  reside  here,  and  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  their  own  country  by  means  of  caravans. 
Here  is  to  be  seen  a  huge  hell,  weighing  three  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  some  of  the  largest  brass  cannon 
in  the  world.  The  citadel  is  a  mile  square,  and  con- 
tains the  royal  palace.  Ummerapoora  is  supposed  to 
be  equal  to  Ava  in  population. 

Rangoon  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  Burmah, 
and  is  situated  on  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Irawv-vddy 
in  a  level  spot  elevated  but  little  above  high  tid(;s. 
The  bouses  are  mere  bamboo  huts.  The  chief  archi- 
tectural ornament  is  the  great  temple  of  Shoo-da-gon, 
which  stands  on  a  bill  near  the  city    The  custom-house 
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-S  tliG  only  edifice  in  Rangoon  built  of  brick.    The  pop-  here  by  the  liberal  policy  of  the  Burmese  governiocnt. 

Illation  is  about  thirty-five  thousand.    It  is  composed,  The  exchange  exhibits  a  motley  and  confused  assem- 

in  a  great  measure,  of  foreigners  from  all  the  coun-  blage  of  Mahometans,  Persians,  Arnienians,  and  all 

tries  of  the  East,  who  have  been  encouraged  to  settle  the  commercial  nations  of  the  East. 


Scene  in  Rangoon  —  Temple  of  Shoodagon, 


Pegu,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that 
name,  was  reduced,  after  the  conquest,  to  complete 
desolation.  Alompra  razed  every  dwelling  to  the 
ground,  and  demolished  the  walls  of  the  city,  which 
from  their  fragments  appear  to  have  been  thirty  feet 
nigh  and  forty  broad.  The  temples,  however,  were 
spared.  For  some  time,  his  only  object  was  to  terrify 
the  Peguans  into  submission  by  the  most  severe  exam- 
ples. His  succe^or,  preferring  a  milder  policy,  has 
adopted  a  conciliatory  system.  The  scattered  inhab- 
j  itanls  of  Pegu  were  invited  to  return,  and  rear  again  j 
their  fallen  capital:  new  settlers  were  also  encouraged 
by  liberal  grants.  The  provincial  government  was 
also  removed  to  this  place  from  Rangoon,  but  this  at- 
tempt pr'oved  abortive  ;  the  merchants  remained  at  the 
latter  place,  which  possessed  superior  advantages  for 
business,  and  the  government  was  soon  transferred 
back.  Pegu  had  once  a  population  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand.  At  present,  it  contains  not  above 
six  thousand.  The  most  remarkable  object  here  is 
the  Shoomadoo  pagoda,  which  is  the  marvel  of  Burmese 
architecture,  and  is  still  in  good  preservation.  It  is 
four  hundred  feet  in  extent,  and  three  hundred  and 
sixty  feet  high. 

Prome,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Peguan  kings, 
was  once  very  populous,  but  is  now  reduced  to  four 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
timber.  Meyahoun,  an  ancient  Peguan  city,  still  pos- 
sesses numerons  convents  ornamented  with  gilded 
spires.  The  neighborhood  is  so  fertile,  especially  in 
rice,  as  to  render  it  almost  the  granary  of  the  king- 
dom. Of  the  ancient  and  magnificent  city  of  Paghan, 
little  remains  except  the  temples.  This  city  was 
founded  A.  D.  107,  and  many  of  its  edifices  now 
standing  are  a  thousand  years  old.  They  are  built  of 
!i  veiy  fine  brick,  in  masonry  of  a  massive  character, 
^nd  coated  with  a  stucco  of  indestructible  chunam. 

The  government  of  Burmah  is  pure  despotism,  in 
which  no  constitutional  check  on  the  authority  of  the 
monarch  is  recognized.  Custom  and  convenience, 
indeed,  require  him  to  ask  counsel  of  the  nobles  re- 
specting important  matters,  but  he  is  not  bound  to 
dopt  it.   The  chief  officers  of  the  court  form  a  coun- 


cil of  state,  but  they  are  removable  at  the  royal  pleas- 
ure. The  king  often  treats  his  nobles  and  ministers 
with  contempt,  and  sometimes  with  violence,  even 
driving  them  out  of  his  presence  with  a  drawn  sword. 
The  late  monarch,  on  a  certain  occasion,  for  a  very 
slight  oiience,  ordered  forty  of  the  highest  dignitaries 
of  the  court  to  be  laid  on  their  faces  in  the  public 
street  in  front  of  his  palace,  and  kept  for  hours  in  a 
broiling  sim,  with  a  beam  extended  across  their  bodies. 
The  king,  however,  is  seldom  allowed  to  know  much 
of  passing  events,  and  parliculariy  of  the  delinquen- 
cies of  gi'oat  officers,  who  are  ever  ready  lo  hush  up 
accusations  by  a  bribe.  The  king  has  many  pompous 
titles,  but  that  of  Shoo^  or  "  Golden,"  is  fhe  one  most  ir 
esteem,  and  this  must  be  applied  to  him  on  every  occa 
sion ;  as,  "A  sound  irns  reached  the  golden  cars,'' 
"  A  suppliant  has  arrived  at  the  golden  feet,"  "  A  smell 
has  saluted  the  golden  nose,"  &cc.  The  monarch  ap- 
pears in  public  only  on  state  occasions,  surrounded  by 
his  nobles  in  a  sitting  posture. 

No  rank,  title,  or  office,  except  that  of  the  king,  is 
hereditary.  Promotion  is  open  to  all  classes.  The 
great  lords  hold  certain  portions  of  land,  or  fiefs,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  are  bound  to  the  performance  of 
military  service.  They  occupy  these  only  as  grants 
from  the  crown,  resumable  at  pleasure,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  cease  and  require  renewal  at  the  accession 
of  each  monarch.  In  practice,  however,  il  is  not  cus- 
tomary to  remove  them,  except  on  signal  grounds  of 
disp'eiisure.  Next  in  rank  to  the  royal  family  art-  tlie 
looon-gyees,  or  public  ministers  of  state,  who  form  a 
court  or  council  sitting  daily.  Royal  acts  are  issued, 
not  in  the  king's  name,  but  in  that  of  this  court. 
Causes  of  every  kind  are  brought  before  it  for  de- 
cision. The  offices  of  government  descend  in  regular 
gradation  down  to  the  head  of  a  hamlet,  each  exer- 
cising arbitrary  sway  over  those  beneath. 

The  legislative,  execufive,  and  judicial  functions  are 
not  separated,  but  every  officer  enjoys  a  measure  of 
power  in  each  department.  Hence  arise  innumera- 
ble abuses.  Having  no  regular  salary,  every  officer 
regards  his  office  or  district  as  his  field  of  gain,  and 
practises  every  art  to  make  it  profitable.   Most  of  them 
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keep  spies  and  retainers  to  discover  who  has  money, 
and  how  it  may  be  got.  Accusations  of  all  sorts  are 
'nvented,  and  the  accused  has  no  way  of  escape  but  by 
a  present.  Real  criminals  may  almost  always  evade 
justice  by  a  bribe,  if  it  bear  any  proportion  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  offence.  Gtangs  of  robbers  frequently 
practise  their  trade  by  the  connivance  of  a  ruler  who, 
shares  their  gains. 

The  empire  is  divided  into  provinces  of  very  un- 
equal size ;  tlie  provinces  are  divided  into  districts ; 
these  into  townships ;  and  these  last  into  villages  and 
hamlets.  Tlie  written  code  of  laws  is  derived  prin- 
cipally from  the  Hindoo  Institutes  of  Menu.  It  seems 
to  have  been  received  by  the  Burmese  from  Arracan, 
but  at  what  period  is  not  certain.  Every  monarch 
adds  to  it,  or  amends  it,  as  he  pleases.  For  all  prac- 
tical purpost^s,  it  is  a  dead  letter,  being  seldom  or 
never  produced  as  an  authority  in  courts.  Officers, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  decide  causes  according 
to  their  own  judgment,  or  rather  according  to  their 
niterest ;  and  as  a  great  part  of  their  income  is  derived 
from  lawsuits,  they  encourage  litigation.  Trial  by 
ordeal  is  sometimes  practised.  The  parties  are  made 
to  walk  into  the  river,  and  he  who  holds  out  the  longest 
under  water  gains  the  cause.  Sometimes  it  is  done 
by  trying  which  can  hold  the  finger  longest  in  hot  water- 
or  melted  lead.  A  very  common  mode  of  punishment 
IS  the  stocks,  which  are  used  also  as  a  torture,  to  extort 
confession  or  bribes.  Capital  punishmentseldomoccurs. 

The  followinfj  laws  are  curious,  as  throwing  light  on 
the  character  of  the  pcoi)le.  The  wife  and  children 
of  an  absconding  debtor  are  responsible  for  his  debt ; 
but  a  woman  is  not  required  to  pay  debts  contracted 
(jy  her  husband  during  a  foi-mer  marriage.  The  prop- 
erty of  insolvents  must  be  divided  equally,  without  any 
preference  of  creditors.  When  several  persons  are 
responsible  for  a  debt,  each  one  is  responsible  for  the 
whole  amount,  so  that  the  first  one  whom  the  creditor 
can  seize  must  liquidate  the  same.  Property  proved  to 
be  Jit  in  any  town  must  be  made  good  by  a  tax  on 
the  nnabitants,  if  the  thief  be  not  discovered.  A  man 
finding  lost  gold  or  silver,  receives,  on  returning  it,  one 
^ixth  ;  if  other  property,  one  third. 

The  division  of  property  is  regulated  on  the  fol- 
lowing plan.  The  land  is  all  regarded  as  belong, 
ing  to  the  crown  ;  but  any  one  may  occupy  as  much 
as  he  pleases,  in  any  place  not  held  by  another.  He 
has  only  to  enclose  and  cultivate  it,  and  it  becomes 
nis  own.  If  the  boundary  be  not  maintained,  or  the 
enclosed  space  be  left  for  several  successive  .years 
unimproved,  it  reverts  to  the  king,  and  may  be  taken 
lip  by  any  other.  Of  course  there  are  no  very  large 
land-iiolders,  as  there  can  be  no  profit  in  occupying 
large  unimproved  estates.  This  system  does  not  in  any 
degree  prevent  the  regular  inheritance,sale,  and  renting 
jf  estates,  which  take  place  exactly  as  with  us.  The 
king  himself  often  purchases  lands,  which  are  also  leased 
and  mortgaged. 


CHAPTER  CCLXX. 

Manufactures,  Commerce,  Agriculture,  Archir- 
lecture,  Amusements,  Education,  Language, 
hiter attire.  Food,  Dress,  Mamiers,  Customs, 
and  Classes  of  tlie  Burmese. 

The  manufactures  of  this  country,  though  inferior 
10  tliose  of  Hmdostan,  are  yet  by  no  means  conternpt- 
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ibie.  Many  trades  are  cairied  on  skilfully,  particularly 
in  the  large  cities.  Ship-building  on  an  extensive 
scale,  flourishes  at  Rangoon.  The  Burmese  mercantile 
navy  is  large,  owing  to  the  want  of  roads  on  land,  and 
the.  great  facilities  for  inland  navigation.  The  vessels 
built  by  the  Burmese  are  of  a  very  ingenious  construc- 
tion, and  well,  adapted  to  the  business  of  plying  upon 
the  i-ivers.  They  are  totally  unlike  any  thing  in  this 
country.  Some  of  them  are  two  hundred  and  fifty 
tons  in  burden.  Good  earthen  ware  is  manufactured 
in  several  parts  of  the  empire,  and  some  of  it  is  ex- 
ported :  it  is  said  to  be  the  best  in  India.  Jewelry  is 
manufactured  extensively,  thougli  without  much  beauty 
or  taste.  The  Burmese  excel  in  the  art  of  gilding. 
They  lay  on  the  leaf  with  much  precision,  and  in  a 
manner  which  excludes  dampness  more  success- 
fully than  any  FAiropean  gilding.  The  assayers  of 
the  precious  metals  are  very  expei't ;  and,  as  money 
goes  by  weight,  and  consequently  is  constantly  required 
to  be  cut  to  pieces,  the  assayers  are  numerous.  Cot- 
ton and  silk  goods  are  made  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  country.  Some  of  them  are  fine  and 
beautiful,  but,  in  general,  they  are  coarse  and  strong, 
and  always  high-priced.  The  process  of  dyeing  is 
well  understood,  and  the  colors  are  splendid  and  va- 
rious, though,  except  in  the  case  of  silks,  they  do  not 
resist  the  constant  wetting  and  the  bright  sun,  to  which 
they  are  exposed  in  this  country. 

In  casting  bells,  the  Burmese  excel  all  the  othei 
nations  of  India.  These  bells  are  very  thick  in  pro- 
portion to  their  size,  but  of  .excellent  tone.  Tliey  are 
generally  covered  with  inscriptions  and  figures,  beauti- 
fully executed  in  relief  The  great  bell  at  Mengoon 
is  twenty  feet  high,  thirteen  and  a  half  feet  in  diame- 
ter, and  nearly  two  feet  thick.  Iron  ore  is  smelted 
in  several  parts  of  Burmah,  and  forged  into  implements 
at  all  the  principal  towns  ;  the  art  of  making  steel, 
however,  is  unknown.  The  chief  tool  used  for  all 
purposes  is  called  a  dah :  it  is  a  sort  of  cleaver  or  large 
knife,  and  even  answers  for  a  sword  in  fighting.  Two 
kinds  of  paper  are  manufactured  by  the  Burmese,  one 
for  writing  and  the  other  for  umbrellas.  These  lattei 
have  bamboo  frames,  and  are  lined  with  silk  :  they 
cost  about  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  each.  Gunpowder 
and  fireworks  may  be  numbered  among  the  Burmese 
manufactures.  Some  pf  their  rockets  are  said  to  con- 
tain thousands  of  pounds  of  powder.  Cordage  is  made 
of  coirc,  or  cocoa-nut  bark. 

Burmah  has  considerable  foreign  commerce,  but  this 
is  wholly  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels  :  the  natives 
make  coasting  voyages,  but  seldom  venture  far  out  at 
sea.  The  exports  are  teak-wood,  cotton,  ivory,  wax 
cutch  and  stick  lac,  with  a  small  quantity  of  lead 
copper,  jndigo,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  A  caravan  trade 
is  carried  on  with  China  by  means  of  ponies  and 
mules.  The  imports  from  China  are  silk,  velvet,  tea 
paper,  &c.  There  is  no  coined  money  of  Burmah. 
Silver  and  lead  pass  for  cash  in  fragments  of  all  sizes. 
Gold  is  scarcely  used  as  a  circulating  medium,  being 
chiefly  appropriated  to  jewelry  and  gilding  temples. 
The  common  rate  of  interest,  on  good  security,  is  two 
or  three  per  centum  a  month.  Not  the  slightest  restric- 
tion is  laid  on  merchants  or  traders  from  foreign  na- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  they  are  invited  and  encour- 
aged to  settle  in  the  country,  and  generally  become 
rich.  They  may  go  anil  come  as  they  please,  and 
settle  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Agriculture  is  performed  chiefly  with  the  hoe  and 
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mattock.  In  some  places,  a  rude  plough  is  used. 
Rice  is  the  chief  article  of  cultivation,  and  is  superior 
to  that  of  Bengal.  Cotton  is  also  extensively  raised, 
and  tobacco  to  some  extent.  Sugar  cane  is  cultivated 
for  domestic  use,  but  no  sugar  is  made  from  it.  The 
peasantry  do  not  reside  in  detached  farms,  but  collect 
in  villages  for  mutual  defence  against  wild  beasts  and 
robbers. 

The  dwellings  of  the  Burmese  are  generally  of 
wood  or  bamboo  frames,  covered  with  mats  and  thatch. 
A  comfortable  house  can  be  built  in  four  hours,  and 
will  last  thi'ee  years.  A  man's  rank  is  particularly 
regarded  in  the  architecture  of  his  house,  and  a  devia- 
lion  from  the  rule,  in  this  respect^  would  be  instantly 
marked  and  punished.  This  distinction  lies  principally 
■  in  the  several  stages  in  the  roof.  The  Burmese 
mooarchs  erect  none  of  the  public  works  which  are 
common  in  other  parts  of  Asia — neither  bridges,  cara- 
vaiL^crais,  tanks,  nor  wel's  ;  but  bestow  all  their  treasure 
upon  temples.  '[.'Iieyo  are  generally  of  brick,  stuccoed, 
painted,  varniyhcd,  carved,  and  gilt  in  the  most  pro- 
fuse and  laborious  manner.  Some  of  them  are  truly 
noble,  and  an  English  Iraveller  has  pronounced  the 
grand  kioum,  or  monastery,  of  Ava  the  most  magnifi- 
cent structure  in  fhe  universe.  The  zayats  are  a 
species  of  building  which  serve  the  purposes  of  town 
halls,  temples,  and  lodging"  houses  for  travellers. 
Every  village  has  its  zayat^  where  the  stranger  may 
repose  for  many  days.  Near  the  great  cities,  these 
sti'uctiires  are  beautiful  and  expensive. 

The  chief  amusements  of  the  Burmese  are  the 
■irama,  dancing,  tumbling,  music,  athletic  feats,  chess, 


&c.  The  dramatic  representations  axe  quite  respect 
able,  and  aro  always  in  the  open  air.  Cock-fighting 
prevails  to  some  extent.  Football  is  common.  The 
Burmese  are  fond  of  music,  though  few  of  them  are 
skilful  in  it.  Tbey  have  the  gong,  drum,  guitar,  harp, 
and  other  instruments  peculiar  to  themselves.  They 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  whistling,  and  are  astonished 
to  hear  a  stranger    make  music  with  his  mouth." 

All  ranks  are  exceedingly  fond  of  flowers,  which 
they  display  great  taste  in  arranging  on  public  occa- 
sions. A  lady  in  full  dress  has  festoons  of  these 
around  her  hair.  Well-dressed  men  wear  them  in  the 
holes  of  their  ears.  Almost  every  one,  male  and 
female,  chews  coon^  a  substance  compounded  of  arec» 
nut,  cutch,  tobacco,  quick-lime,  and  the  leaf  of  betel 
pepper.  This  produces  saliva,  and  colors  the  rnoulh 
red.  Smoking  tobacco  is  equally  prevalent,  and  is 
begun  by  children  almost  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned, 
and  sometimes  even  before.  The  mother  will  take 
the  cigar  from  her  mouth,  and  put  it  into  that  of  her 
sucking  infant.  Children  of  three  years  old  may  be 
seen  tottering  about  smoking  cigars.  With  this  excep- 
tion, temperance  seems  to  be  universal.  The  use  of 
wine,  spirits,  opium,  &c.,  is  not  only  strictly  forbidden 
both  by  religion  and  law,  but  is  entirely  against  public 
opinion.  Children  are  almost  as  I'everent  to  parents 
as  among  the  Chinese.  They  continue  to  be  greatly 
controlled  by  them,  even  to  middle  life.  The  aged, 
when  sick,  are  maintained  \vitli  great  care  and  tender- 
ness. Old  people  are  always  treated  with  marked 
deference,  and  in  all  assemblies  occupy  the  best  seats 
among  those  of  their  own  rank. 


Great  Temple  of  Shoomadao,  at  Rangoon. 


Buddhism  is  the  religion  of  Burmah  ;  and  it  is  in 
this  countiy  that  the  principles  of  this  religion  appear 
most  fully  and  strikingly  developed  at  the  present  day. 
The  Burmese  do  not  worship  collectively,  though 
crowds  assemble  at  the  temples,  at  the  same  time,  on 
fixed  days.  Each  one  makes  his  offering  and  recites 
his  prayers  alone.  No  priests  officiate,  and  no  union 
of  voices  is  attempted.  On  arriving  at  the  pagoda,  or 
image,  the  worehipper  walks  reverently  to  within  a 
convenient  distance,  and,  laying  his  offering  on  the 
ground,  sits  down  behind  it  on  his  knees  and  heels. 
Then,  placing  the  palms  of  his  hands  togetiier,  he 
raises  them  to  his  forehead,  and  leans  forward  till  his 
head  touches  the  ground.  This  is  called  the  sheeko. 
He  then  utters  his  prayers  in  a  low  tone,  occasionally 
bowing,  and  afterward  carries  forward  his  gif\  to  the 


idol,  or  pagoda,  striking  one  of  the  great  bells  which 
hang  near.  Old  people  and  others,  who  cannot  re- 
member t!ie  forms  of  prayer,  get  a  priest  to  write  them 
a  few  sentences,  which  tbey  carry  before  the  pagoda, 
or  idol,  at  the  end  of  a  stick,  and  fasten  it  in  the 
ground.  Strings  of  beads  are  used  in  praying,  like 
Catholic  rosaries.  A  worshipper  frequently  spends  a 
whole  day  or  night  at  the  pagoda. 

None  but  priests  visit  the  places  of  worship  whhoui 
carrying  some  offering,  though  this  is  sometimes  noth- 
ing more  than  a  flower,  or  a  few  sprigs  plucked  from 
a  bush.  A  tasteful  nosegay  is  the  common  gift ;  but 
those  who  can  afford  it  carry,  once  a  week,  articles 
of  food  and  raiment.  The  food  is  always  cooked  in 
the  nicest  manner,  and  delicately  arranged  in  saucers 
made  of  fresh  "plantain  leaves.    There  are  four  days 
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I  "nc  public  worship  in  eveiy  lunar  month.  The  new 
!  a  ;id  fill!  moons  are  the  principal  Sabbaths.  Business 
al  tlicse  times  is  not  suspended,  for,  thougli  it  is  re- 
;  yarded  as  meritorious  to  observe  these  days,  it  is  not 
}  held  sinful  to  neglect  them.    The  number  of  wor- 

■  shippers  at  the  chief  pagodas  is  always  sufficient,  on 
such  days,  to  produce  a  large  amount  of  ofibrings. 

;  The  slaves  of  the  pagodas  take  care  of  auch  as  are 
i  useful,  and  divide  the  whole  among  themselves.  On 
other  days,  the  dogs  and  crows  help  themselves  to  the 
food,  often  attacking  a  gift  the  moment  after  it  is  set 
down  by  the  worshipper,  who  allows  them  to  devour 
It  without  the  slightest  molestation. 

Priests  are  required  to  observe  not  only  all  the  rules 
of  morality  binding  on  common  people,  but  many 
I  more.    They  are  bound  to  celibacy  and  chastity,  and, 
i  if  married  before  their  initiation,  the  marriage  is  dis- 
I  solved.    They  must  not  so  much  a?:  touch  a  woman, 
:  or  even  a  female  infant,  or  any  female  animal.  They 
;  must  never  sleep  under  the  same  roof,  or  travel  in  the 
Slime  carriage  or  boat,  with  a  woman,  or  touch  any 
thing  which  a  woman  has  worn.    If  a  priest's  mother 
Call  into  the  water,  or  into  a  pit,  he  must  not  help  her 
out,  except  no  one  else  is  nigh  ;  and  then  he  must  only 
reach  her  a  stick  or  a  rope.    They  are  not  to  recog- 
nize any  relations,  nor  lend  money,  nor  sing,  nor 
dance,  nor  play  upon  musical  instruments,  nor  stand 
in  conspicuous  places,  nor  wear  shoes,  nor  any  cover- 
ing for  the  head,  though  they  may  shade  themselves 
from  the  burning  sun  by  a  fan.    They  must  not  hold 
any  secular  office,  nor  interfere  in  the  least  with  gov- 
nrnment.    Seclusion,  poverty,  contemplation,  and  in- 
i  iilTerence  to  all  worldly  good  or  evil,  are  prescribed  as 
j  iheir  lot  m  life. 

■  But  this  strictness  of  behavior,  though  required  by 
I  .he  sacred  books  of  the  Burmese,  is  by  no  means  ex- 
;  ;'inplified  in  the  conduct  of  the  priests.  They  wear 
I   sandals,  carry  umbrellas,  live  luxuriously,  and  handle 

money.  Although  their  religion  requires  them  to  dress 
in  rags,  they  wear  the  finest  silk  and  cotton  dresses, 
preserving  a  shadow  of  obedience  by  having  ibe  cloth 
first  cut  into  pieces,  and  then  neatly  sewed  together. 
Their  office  may  be  called  a  sinecure.  Few  of  them 
preach,  and  these  but  seldom,  and  only  hy  special 
lequest,  after  wliieh  donations  of  clothing  and  other 
t'aluables  are  made  to  them.  It  is  a  rule  that  each 
priest  must  perambulate  the  streets  every  morning,  till 
he  receives  boiled  rice  or  other  eatables  enough  for 
Ibe  day.  They  walk  briskly,  without  looking  to  the 
right  or  left,  stopping  when  any  one  comes  out  with  a 
sift,  which  they  deposit  in  an  earthen  pot,  carried 
slung  over  the  shoulder  ibr  this  purpose.  The  num- 
]  »er  of  priests  is  about  one  in  thirty  of  the  whole  popu- 
j  ation.  They  are  arranged  into  a  regular  hierarchy, 
j  The  highest  functionary  is  the  thar-lherri-bi/ng,  or 
!  t.rchbishop.  He  lives  at  the  capital,  has  jurisdiction 
!  iver  all  priests,  and  appoints  ihe  pi'esident  of  every 
loonastery.  He  stands  high  at  court,  and  is  considered 
as  one  of  Ihe  great  men  of  the  empire.  There  are 
isome  priestesses,  or  nuns,  though  these  are  not  au- 
horized  by  the  religious  boolis.  They  are  few  in 
number,  and  are  regarded  with  little  veneration.  Like 
Ihe  priests,  they  may  return  to  common  life  whenever 
'.hey  please.  Most  of  them  are  aged,  though  some 
are  young  ;  and  these  latter  avow  their  object  to  be,  a 
better  chance  for  selecting  a  husband  through  the 
pulilic  nature  of  their  office. 
The  Burmese  are  not  all  of  the  same  opinion 


in  religious  matters.  Secis  have  arisen  among  them 
the  chief  of  which  is  that  of  the  Kolans,  who  are  sale, 
to  be  numerous  and  increasing.  Kolan  was  a  re- 
former, who  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  taught  the  worship  of  wisdom.  Many 
of  the  Burmese  nobles  are  among  his  disciples.  Until 
lately,  the  Kolans  have  been  shaiply  persecuted.  At 
present,  the  Burmese  are  very  tolerant  in  i-eUgious 
matters.  Foreigners  of  every  description  are  allowed 
the  fgll  exercise  of  their' own  worsliip,  but  no  subject 
of  the  empire  is  allowed  to  join  a  foreign  religion  undei' 
severe  penalties. 

The  rudiments  of  education  are  widely  diffused  in 
Burmah,  and  most  men  —  even  common  laborers  — 
learn  to  read  and  write  a  little.  Women  of  respecta- 
bility, in  general,  can  read,  but  comparatively  few  of 
those  in  humble  life.  The  mass  of  the  people  are 
without  books,  and  their  reading  is  coKfined  to  thf; 
documents  employed  in  the  transaction  of  business. 
Lherature  is  restricled,  chiefly,  to  the  [jriesls.  Books 
are  generally  written  on  palm  leaves,  with  an  iron 
style.  The  leaf  is  pre])ar(!d  willi  much  care,  and  the 
better  sort  of  books  arc  bound  in  wooden  covers,  with 
gilt  edges.  Sometimes  thin  leaves  of  ivory  are  used 
instead  of  palm  leaf,  and  sometimes  sheet  iron.  For 
common  books,  a  thick  black  paper  is  employed,  which 
is  written  upon  with  a  pencil  of  soapstone  ;  but  the 
writing  may  be  rubbed  off",  and  thus  one  book  serves 
for  many  subjects.  The  number  of  books  is  not  very 
large  ;  yet  all  considerable  persons  possess  a  few. 
The  royal  library  at  Ava  contains  several  thousand 
volumes,  kept  in  large  and  elegant  chests,  assorted 
under  different  heads.  The  greater  part  of  the  Bur- 
mese literature  is  in  verse,  consisting  of  baUarls,  le- 
gends of  Gaudama,  histories  of  the  kings,  astronomy, 
geography,  &c.  The  manner  in  which  the  Burmese 
\iave  written  their  own  history  may  be  judged  from  the  i 
following  specimen,  which  is  the  account  of  the  war  | 
with  the  British  in  1824  and  1825,  inserted  in  ihe  ; 
nalionai  annals  by  the  royal  historiographer:  "In  the  : 
years  U.S6  and  1137,  the  Kula  Pyu,  or  white  stran- 
gers of  the  west,  fastened  a  quarrel  upon  the  Lord  of 
,the  Golden  Palace,  They  landed  at  Rangoon,  took 
that  place  and  Prome,  and  were  permitted  to  advance  ^, 
as  far  as  Yandabo.  The  king,  from  motives  of  piety 
and  regard  to  life,  made  no  effort  whatever  to  oppose 
them.  The  strangers  had  spent  vast  sums  of  money 
in  their  enterprise,  and,  by  the  time  they  had  reached 
Yandabo,  their  resoui'ces  were  e.'chausted,  and  they 
were  in  great  distress.  They  petitioned  the  king 
who,  in  his  clemency  and  generosity,  sent  them  large 
suras  of  money  to  pay  their  expenses  back,  and  or- 
dered them  out  of  the  country." 

Tne  Burmese  language  is  very  unlike  the  other  lan- 
guages of  the  East.  All  pure  Burman  words  are  mon- 
osyllables, and  there  are  no  inflections  to  any  jiarts  ol 
speech.  The  pronunciation  is  very  difficult  to  foreign 
el's.  The  sacred  books  are  in  the  Paii,  a  dialect  ot 
corruption  of  the  Sanscrit.  This  is  studied  by  ilie 
priests. 

The  food  of  the  Burmese  is  simple.  Rice  is,  with 
them,  the  staff  of  life.  It  is  often  eaten  without  any 
condiment,  but  generally  with  curry  and  sauces  of 
various  kinds.  Cocoa  and  sesamum  oil  are  much  Used 
in  cookery.  AU  sorts  of  vegetables  are  eaten  by  the 
Burmese,  who  are  by  no  means  scrupulous  m  theii 
diet.  Dead  carcasses  are  eagerly  devoured.  The 
religion  of  the  country  forbids  the  taking  of  life  ;  yei 
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few  have  any  scruple  in  fishing  or  shooting  game. 
Thousands  of  the  natives  are  fishermen  by  profession. 
In  eating,  the  Burmese  take  food  willi  their  fingers. 
Tliey  have  bul  two  meals  a  day,  and  drink  only  water. 

The  dress  of  the  men  in  the  lower  classes  is  a  cot- 
ton cloth  called  a  pssso,  which  passes  over  the  shoulder 
and  round  the  hip,  covering,  in  a  graceful  manner, 
ne;u  iy  the  whole  body.  The  higher  classes  wear  the 
same  garment  of  silk,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  one 
who  has  not  a  silk  dress  for  gala  days.  A  jacket 
with  sleeves,  generally  of  white  musiin,  but  sometimes 
of  broaticlolh  or  velvcl,  is  added  by  ihe  higher  classes. 
All  wear  a  lurbati  of  muslin  or  a  cotton  handkerchief 
Sandals  of  wood  or  leather  are  worn  on  the  feet.  The 
whole  aspect  of  a  Rurman's  dress  is  neat,  decorous, 
and  graceful.  Women  wear  a  skirt  of  cotton  or  silk, 
lined  with  muslin.  Those  of  superior  condition  add 
a  gauze  or  muslin  jacket,  with  long  sleeves.  Both 
sexes  wear  ornaments  in  the  ears,  and  allow  the  hair 
to  grow  very  long.  The  ciislom  of  blacking  the  teeth 
is  almost  universal.  When  asked  the  reason  for  this, 
a  Burman  replies,  "  What!  should  we  have  white 
teeth,  like  a  dog  or  a  monkey ! " 

The  Burmese,  according  to  the  populai"  notion  of 
sncioi  distinctions,  are  divided  into  eight  classes  ; 
I  The  royal  family ;  2.  Great  officers ;  3.  Priesls ; 
4  Rich  men  ;  5.  Laborers ;  6.  Slaves ;  7.  Lepers  ; 
Executioners.  Each  of  these  classes  also  corn- 
rises  diffi^rent  degrees  of  respectability;  but  thei'o  is 
<o  hereditary  casfc,  except  the  lepers  and  the  slaves 
of  the  pagodas.  All  except  slaves  and  oiitCic^ts  iiiav 
aspire  to  the  highest  offices,  which  are  ('requ<;]ttlv  filk^d 
by  persons  of  low  orjgni.  Tlie  e.\eci.itionerw  arc  re- 
prieved felons,  who  are  dead  in  law.  They  are  marked 
by  a  latiO!)ed  circle  on  the  cheek,  and  often  by  the 
name  of  die  crime  tattooed  upon  the  breast.  They 
are  not  allowed  to  sit  down  in  any  man's  house,  and 
all  intimacy  with  them  is  forbidden. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXI. 
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SiAM.  —  Origin  of  the  Siamese  —  Wars  with 
the  Burmese  and  Peguans  —  Administration 
of  Constantine  Phalcon  —  Establishment 
of  the  Present  Dynasty  —  Population,  Sfc. , 
of  (he  Kingdom: 

The  kingdom  of  Siam  Hes  round  llio  gulf  of  that 
name,  which  divides  the  territory  of  Farther  India  into 
two  peninsulas.  It  is  bounded  north  by  the  wild  re- 
gion inhabited  by  the  Shyans,  east  by  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia, south  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  west  by  the 
Burmese  territories.  The  face  of  the  country  resem- 
bles tliat  of  Burmali.  The  name  of  Siam  was  given 
to  the  country  by  the  Malays.  The  natives  of  Siam 
sail  themselves  Tai,  or  "  Freemen."  Siam  is  called 
by  the  Burmese  Yudia. 

This  country  is  supposed,  by  some  writers,  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Sinie, 
which  was  applied  to  an  Eastern  territory  by  the  geog- 
raphers Ptolemy  and  Cosraas.  The  native  histories 
of  Siiwn  are  free  from  the  fables  and  extravagance 
which  Reform  the  Burmese  annals.  The  chronological 
ora  of  this  country  goes  back  to  the  pretended  disap- 
nearance  of  the  i^od  Sommona  Codom^  who  appears  to 


be  identical  with  the  Gaudama  of  Thibet  and  the  Bur 
mese.  This  era  is  fixed  at  514  H.  C,  The  first  king 
of  Siam  began  his  reign  in  the  thirteen  hundredth  year 
of  this  era,  or  A.  1).  756.  Wars  with  Pegu,  and  inter- 
nal revolutions  and  usurpations,  appear  to  be  the  only 
events  with  which  the  early  history  of  Siam  is  filled. 
The  first  distinct  notice  of  this  kingdom  by  European 
writers  is  an  account  of  an  overland  expedition  made 
by  a  Siamese  army  against  Malacca,  in  1502.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  Siam  was  subject  to  Bur- 
raah  from  1567  to  1596.  According  to  others,  the 
king  of  Pegu,  in  1568,  made  war  upon  Slam,  on  ac- 
count of  two  white  eleplianls  which  the  Siamese 
refused  lo  deliver  to  him.  Anolhor  iijolive  assigned 
for  tliis  war  is  a  design  to  reconquer  the  territories  on 
tile  Bay  of  Bengal,  which  had  been  wresled  from  tlie 
Peguans  by  the  Siamese.  This  war  seems  to  have 
ended  in  the  subjugation  of  Siam  by  the  Peguans. 

The  first  English  ship  visited  Siam  in  1603,  at 
which  time  Ayulhia  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
In  1621,  a  body  of  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
established  themselves  in  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  preaching  the  Catholic  religion.  In  1683,  a  Greek 
of  Cephalonia,  named  Constantine  Plialcon,  was  taken 
into  favor  by  the  king  of  Siam,  and  made  prime  min- 
ister. He  introduced  a  respect  for  European  customs, 
and  opened  a  trade  with  France.  Had  his  life  been 
prolonged,  he  might  have  effected  many  improvemenlB 
in  the  country.  But  Ills  ambiiion  caused  a  great  jeal- 
ousy among  the  grandees  of  the  coOrt,  who  seized  the 
occasion  of  an  illnciss  of  the  king  to  put  Phalcon  to 
death.  Tills  catastrophe  defeated  all  the  plans  which 
bad  been  projected  for  opening  tlie  commerce  of  Siam 
to  foreign  nations.  The  treaty  with  France  was  im- 
mediately broken  off.  Some  Englishmen  afterward 
settled  at  Mergui ;  but  their  misconduct  soon  excited 
the  hostility  of  the  natives,  who  put  them  to  death  in 
a  general  massacre.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
from  this  time,  the  country  was  distracted  by  civil 
wars  and  contests  for  tJie  throne.  About  the  year 
1750,  Alompra,  the  victorious  founder  of  the  Burman 
empire,  seized  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Martaban,  and 
overran  the  whole  valley  of  the  Meinam.  During  this 
war,  some  of  the  principal  Siamese  in  this  quarter 
removed  to  Chantabon,  a  province  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  thus  escaped  the  presence  and 
exactions  of  the  Burmese  armies.  Among  these  was 
Pye-yalak,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  Chinese  by  a  Siamese 
wife,  who  gathered  a  band  of  adherents,  attacked  the 
Burmese,  and  at  length  drove  them  from  the  country, 
and  assumed  the  throne.  For  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting commerce,  he  removed  the  seat  of  governrncn' 
from  Ayutliia  to  Bankok.  After  a  successful  reign 
he  was  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  a  body  of  con- 
spirators, who  placed  on  the  throne  another  dynasty 
which  still  rules  over  SiaiTi.  The  Burmese  made  some 
attempts  to  reconquer  the  country,  but  without  suc- 
cess, and  a  truce  was  concluded  between  the  two 
nations  in  1793.  Since  that  time,  the  Siamese  have 
been  free  from  war,  and  their  territory  has  been  aug- 
mented by  the  accjuisition  of  the  provinces  of  Kcda, 
Patani,  Ligore,  Bata-bang,  and  most  of  the  Malay 
peninsula.  The  kingdom  is  now*  larger  and  more 
prosperous  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period. 

The  population  of  Siam  is  abont  three  millions. 
Of  these,  eight  hundred  thousand  are  Shyans,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand,  iMaiays,  and  four 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  Chinese,  leaving  the  num. 
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ber  of  pure  Siamese  about  a  million  and  a  half.  Ban- 

kok,  on  the  Meioam,  a  little  above  its  mouth,  is  the 
capital.  It  covers  a  considerable  island  in  the  river, 
and  extends  aions  both  shores  for  several  miles.  It 

•J 

may  be  regarded  almost  as  a  city  floating  in  the  water. 
The  houses  are  little  more  than  large  wooden  boxes, 
very  neat,  and  thatched  with  pahn  leaves.  They  ex- 
lend  in  rows,  eight  or  ten  t'eet  fVoin  tlie  bank,  to  which 
tbey  are  fastened  by  long  bumboos.  Tliey  are  divided 
bto  several  apartments,  the  most  central  of  which  is 
assigned  to  the  household  gods.  In  front  of  many  is 
raised  a  platform,  on  which  ai'o  spread  articles  for 
sale,  forming  a  sort  of  floating  bazaar.  These  habita- 
tions, though  diminutive,  are  said  to  be  tolerably  com- 
fortable, and  can,  of  couree,  be  moved  easily  from  one 
place  to  another.  Each  house  has  a  boat  belonging  to 
h,  which  is  almost  the"  only  vehicle  used  for  moving 
through  the  city.  The  habit  of  continual  rowing  gives 
to  the  arms  of  men  and  women  a  disproportionate 
size.  These  floating  mansions  are  inhabited  mostly 
by  Chinese,  who  inonopolize  almost  every  department 
of  trade  and  industry  in  Bunkok. 

Bankok  alfords  a  very  novel  spectacle  to  a  stranger. 
1  Innumerable  bouts  of  every  si/.e  are  seen  moving  about 
i  the  river.    The  larger  sort  are  at  once  boat,  dwelling- 
1  (louse,  and  shop  ;  tiie  smaller  are  scarcely  bigger  than 
i  BO  many  coOins,    Hucksters  and  retailers  of  every 
I   kind  ply  about  witii  their  goods  exhibited  for  sale. 
Canals  and  ditches  extend  in  all  directions,  and  reach 
almost  every  house.    The  river  is  at.once  the  highway, 
the  canal,  the  exchange,  the  market,  and  the  pleasure 
ground.     A  general  good  nature  seems  to  prevail, 
which  prevents  all  confusion  and  danger.    No  one 
resents  occasional  jostlings  and  concussions.  Small 
boats  ahvays  give  place  to  larger.    The  paddles,  held 
perpendicularly,  occupy  very  little  space,  and  all  ply 
whh  great  dexterity.    If  a  man  or  woman  be  knocked 
overboard,  there  is  a  laugh  on  both  sides,  and  no  one  is 
alarmed.    If  a  small  boat  is  upset,  the  boatmen  hold  it 
edgewise,  and, with  a  sudden  loss,  1hrow  it  into  tlie  air: 
it  comes  down  empty,  and  they  get  in  and  proceed  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.    Even  children  <>!'  live  years 
old  paddle  about  alone,  in  boats  not  much  larger  than 
themselves,  with  the  gunwale  hardly  two  inches  above 
tlie  water.    A  case  of  drowning  seldom  happens. 

The  shores  are  covered  with  palaces  and  gilded 
temples,  and  with  the  habitations  of  the  grandees  raised 
by  posts  above  the  gi'ound,  which  is  so  swamj>y  as  to 
render  walking  hardly  possible.  The  temples  of 
Bankok  are  called  wats.  One  of  these  comprises  a 
Gpacious  grove,  with  a  variety  of  structures  for  worship, 
and  the  dwellings  of  the  priests.  The  pagodas  do  not 
differ  from  those  of  Burmah.  There  are  above  a  hun- 
dred wats  in  Bankok.  The  population  of  the  city  is 
about  one  hundred  thousand,  more  than  half  of  whom 
arc  Chinese.  The  city  has  no  mayor  or  chief  magis- 
trate, and  little  police  of  any  kind.  Each  great  man 
exercises  supreme  power  over  his  slaves,  which  often 
amount  to  several  tiionsand.  The  foreigners  have  each 
their  head  man,  before  whom  causes  are  tried.  There 
is  little  litigation  among  the  Siamese.  No  one  dares 
carry  a  complaint  before  a  ruler  without  a  bribe,  and 
most  persons  choose  rather  to  suffer  indignities  and 
mjuries  than  to  complain.  Gaming  prevails  to  a  fright- 
ful extent,  especially  among  the  Chinese. 

The  government  of  Siam  does  not  differ  materially 
from  that  of  Burmah.  There  is  np  standing  army,  but 
every  able-bodied  man  is  liable  at  any  time  to  be  called 


into  the  field  by  the  order  of  his  chief.  The  Siamese 
make  good  brass  cannon,  some  of  them  veiy  large. 
At  Bankok  something  of  a  navy  is  maintained,  consist- 
ing of  war  junks,  galleys,  &c.,  built  on  the  Cochin 
Chinese  model,  and  mounting  heavy  guns  ;  but  the 
Siamese  are  very  poor  sailors.  Most  of  the  commerce 
is  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels,  principally  Cldnese 
junks.  More  lhan  two  hundred  of  th(!  latter  visit 
Bankok  in  a  year ;  some  of  them  are  of  above  a  thou- 
sand tons'  burden.  Numerous  prows  and  smail  junks 
carry  on  a  coasting  trade.  The  total  of  the  export  from 
Bankok  is  not  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars  a  year. 
The  chief  articles  are  sugar,  sapan  wood,  tin,  limber, 
rice,  lac,  gamboge,  benzoin,  pep])er,  and  cotton.  In 
agriculture,  manufactures,  &c.,  Siam  is  similar  to 
Burmah.  Sugar  is  made  only  by  the  Chinese,  who 
also  produce  most  of  the  other  staple  articles  of  Siam. 
To  these  emigrants,  in  fact,  the  kingdom  owes  almost 
every  thing  in  the  shape  of  civilization,  not  only  in 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  industry,  but  also  in 
domestic  habits. 

The  style  of  building  in  the  better  class  of  Rtrnctur<is 
partakes  strongly  of  the  Chinese.  The  s;n'iie  may  he 
said  of  the  architectural  ornaments,  though  these  have 
incongruous  additions  of  Portuguese,  Siamese,  and  Tv- 
guan  artists.  Most  of  the  palaces,  temples,  and  other 
large  buildings,  are  of  brick,  stuccoed  and  wroughi 
into  mosaics  with  China  and  Liverpool  cups,  plate;;, 
and  dishes  of  all  sizes,  breki^n  and  whole,  set  iji  Ibrms 
of  flowers,  animals,  &c.  All  the  dooi's  and  window?: 
in  these  buildings  taper  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  in 
the  Egyptian  fashion. 

The  religion  of  Siam  is  Buddhism.  Their  system 
of  education  does  not  differ  from  that  of  the  Burmese, 
though  they  may  be  said  to  be  a  degree  lower  in  civ- 
ilization than  the  latter  people.  Slavery  exists  to  a 
great  extent  among  them.  Many  chiefs  have  thousands 
of  slaves.  In  war,  the  chief  objecis  are  prisoners  ami 
plunder.  Some  conquered  diylricls  have  been  almost 
depopulated  to  bring  the  inhabitants  to  Siam,  Around 
Bankok  are  whole  villages  of  Peguans  and  ot!;(U'fi 
taken  in  war.  The  native  annals  slate  that  in  on(;  of 
the  wars  with  the  Shyans,  they  took  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  captives.  The  slave  trade  is  con- 
stantly carried  on  along  the  Burman  frontier,  by  wild 
tribes,  who  find  a  ready  market  for  any  Burmese  whom 
they  may  catch.  Persons  are  daily  sold  into  liopeless 
slavery  by  their  creditors:  when  they  are  once  sold, 
they  have  no  means  of  paying  the  debt  but  by  getting 
a  new  master  humane  enough  to  release  them  after  a 
short  term  of  slavery.  Men  are  allowed  to  sell  their 
wives,  parents,  and  children,  at  pleasure ;  and  they 
often  sell  themselves. 

In  personal  appearance,  the  Siamese  are  very  ugly. 
The  national  characteristics  seem  lo  he  a  broad  and  fiat 
face,  long  and  square  lower  jaw,  large  mputli,  thick 
lips,  small  nose,  broad  and  low  forehead,  and  promi- 
nent cheek-bones.  The  back  part  of  the  jaw  projects 
as  if  it  were  swollen.  Tliey  are  short  in  stature,  llif 
average  height  of  the  men  not  exceeding  five  feet  iwc 
inches.  The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  alike,  consisting  of 
a  cloth  wrapped  round  ihe  hijis,  and  so  arranged  as  al 
a  distance  to  resemble  trousers.  It  is  generally  of 
printed  cotton,  Itoung  women  sometimes  wear  a  nar- 
row kerchief  or  scarf,  crjussed  on  the  breast.  Unlike 
most  other  Asiatics,  the  Siamese  reject  ornaments  hi 
the  nose  and  ears,  though  they  are  fond  of  bracelets 
necklaces,  and  finger-rings.    Turbans  are  not  worn 
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hut  in  the  sun  a  light  pahn-leaf  liat  is  set  upon  the 
head  by  an  elastic  bamboo  frame,  which  holds  it  up 
several  inclies,  and '  permits  the  air  to  pass  between. 
Play-actin;,^,  cock-fighting,  and  kite-flying  arc  the 
prominent  amuKcments.  In  the  two. latter,  princes  and 
pi-iests,  both  old  and  yoqng,  engage  with  delight. 
They  have  also  a  small  pugnacious  species  of  fish,  the 
fighting  of  which  is  a  very  admired  pastime. 

In  their  general  character,  the  Siamese  are  said  to 
he  crafty,  mean,  ignorant,  conceited,  slothful,  servile, 
rap^i.cicms,  and  cruel.  No  one  blushes  at  being  detect- 
ed ill  a  fraud  or  a  falsehood,  and  few  seem  superior  to 
a  bribe.  They  are  cowardly,  and  shrink  from  an  air 
of  rcsoluti  m  in  a  foreigner.  But  they  have  also  some 
good  qualities.  They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their 
otfspring,  and  cherish  reverence  to  parents  almost 
equal  to  th;it  of  the  Chinese.  Thev  are  temperate  and 
gentle.  Women  are  not  rediict^d  hoiow  their  proper 
level ;  for  though  custom  forbids  them  to  rank  above 
men  in  some  things,  yet  in  others  they  are  allowed  an 
influence  greater  than  they  possess  wifli  us.  They  are 
always  their  husbands'  cash-keepers  ;  they  do  most  of 
tlie  buying  and  selling,  and  are  not  compelled  to  per- 
form so  much  laborious  drudgery  as  in  most  countries 
of  Europe. 


CHAPTEll  CCLXXII. 

A.  S.  1500  to  1600. 

Pegu.  —  Tlte  Pcguan  Kings  —  The  War  of 
the  idol — Adventures  of  the  Portuguese  Pe- 
reyra  —  ISahjugulioit  of  Pegu  by  the  Bur- 
mese. 

Thk  ancient  kingdom  of  Pegu  comprised  the  terri- 
tory at  the  month  ol'  the  Irawaddy,  and  between  thai 
river  and  the  Salwen.  Tl  was  bounded  north  by  Arra- 
can  and  Burmah,  eaat  by  Siam,  riouth  by  the  sea,  and 
west  by  Arracan.  All  this  country  is  level  and  fertile, 
abounding  with  elephants,  buffaloes,  and  other  wild 
animals.  It  lias  also  immense  forests  of  teak,  which 
furnish  very  valuable  supplies  of  timber  for  ship-build- 
ing. 

Pegu  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  its  own  kings 
from  the  earliest  period  to  which  its  historical  records 
extend  ;  and  at  one  time  its  inhabitants  were  considtir- 
ably  advanced  beyond  their  neighbors  in  the  arts  of 
civilization  ;  but  of  the  early  history  of  this  country  we 
have  very  few  particulars.  A  close  fi'iendship  appears 
to  have  existed  for  a  long  time  between  Pegu  and 
Siam,  the  inhabitants  of  which  carried  on  a  brisk  trade 
with  each  other  till  the  sixteenth  century,when  this  amity 
was  interrupted  by  a  very  trifling  incident.  A  Peguan 
trading  vessel,  bound  homeward  from  the  city  of  Siam, 
anchored  one  evening  in  the  river  near  a  small  temple, 
and  the  crew,  going  on  shore,  saw  a  handsomely  carved 
idol,  which  so  pleased  their  fancy,  that,  finding  the 
priests  of  the  temple  negligent,  they  stole  if,  and  carried 
it  to  Pegu.  This  act  caused  a  great  excitement  and 
irritation  among  the  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
i-omple,  who  petitioned  the  king  of  Siam  for  redress. 
There  happened  a  dearth  of  provisions  that  year,  and 
this  was  imputed  to  the  impiety  of  the  Peguans.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  superstitious  feeling,  the  king  nf 
Siam  sent  an  embassy  to  Pegu,  requesting  the  rcstiiu- 
tion  of  the  idol,  whose  absence  had  caused  such  a 
ca'amily  to  his  kin^-rdom. 


This  being  refuFicd,  a  war  immediately  broke  on 
between  the  two  nations.    Pegu  was  almost  corfipletely 
overrun  by  the  Siamese  armies;  and  the  king,  in  hip 
distress,  resolved  to  call  to  his  assistance  the  Portu- 
guese, who  had  recently  found  their  way  into  that  pari 
of  India,  and  whose  name  began  to  be  formidable  in 
all  the  maritime  countries  in  that  quarter.  Encouraged 
by  the  offers  held  out  to  them,  aboiit  a  thousand  Portu- 
guese entered  into  the  service  of  Pegu,  and  by  the 
terror  of  their  firearms  and  their  superior  courage  and  i 
discipline,  easily  expelled  the  Siamese  from  the  coun-  | 
tiy  they  had  invaded.    The  king  of  Pegu  rewarded  the  [ 
Portuguese  for  their  services,  and  made  their  comman-  ■ 
der,  Percyra,  gencral-in-chiof  of  his  forces.  \ 

The  Portuguese  in  this  manner  obtained  great  influ-  i 
once  in  Pegu,  and  soon  began  to  display  Siudi  haughty  ' 
insolence  of  demeanor  as  to  excite  ilie  hatred  of  the  ! 
people.    Pereyra,  however,  conliniied  in  favor  at  court,  I 
and  had  his  elephants  of  stale,  widi  a  guard  of  his  own  ; 
countrymen  to  attend  him.    There  was  a  rich  Peguan,  i 
named  Mangabosa,  whose  daughter  was  about  to  br  ■ 
married  to  a  nobleman,  by  whom  she  was  ardently  ; 
beloved.    On  the  wedding  day,  Pemyiu  happened  to  I 
he  passing  on  his  elephant  of  state  from  tlie  royal  i 
palace,  near  the  house  of  Mangabosa,  and  hearing  the  j 
sound  of  music,  inquired  the  cause.    Learning  that  a  i 
marriage  was  about  to  take  place,  he  entered  the  house,  I 
and  desired  to  see  the  bride.    The  father,  considering  i 
himself  honored  by  such  a  notice,  sent  for  his  daughter  i 
and  her  bridemaids,  and  when  she  made  her  appear-  ; 
ance  at  the  door,  he  ordered  her  to  draw  from  her 
finger  a  valuable  ring  and  present  it  to  the  general.  \ 
Struck  by  her  beauty,  that  officer  seized  her  by  the 
hand,  and  dragging  her  forcibly  toward  him,  exclaimed, 
"God  forbid  that  so  fair  a  maid  should  fall  into  any 
Imnds  but  mine  !"    The  old  man,  overcome  with  ter- 
ror, fell  on  his  knees,  and  besought  the  ravishor^s  mcrcv, 
but  was  answered  only  by  a  threat  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death.    The  bridegi'oom  and  his  relations  arriv- 
ing opportunely  at  this  moment,  the  old  man  was  ' 
rescued,  and  a  bloody  contest  took  place  between  them 
and  the  attendants  of  the  Portuguese.    The  lover,  his 
father,  and  seven  of  his  kinsmen,  were  killed,  and  the  \ 
distracted  bride  was  carried  off  by  her  ravisher  to  his  , 
palace,  where  she  abandoned  herself  to  despair,  and  \ 
finally  committed  suicide  by  hanging  herself  with  her  ; 
girdle.  ■ 

Tlic  grief  of  her  aged  father  knew  no  bounds  nor 
abatement.     For  the  space  of  four  years,  he  never 
crossed  his  threshold  without  being  clolhcd  in  a  tattered  ' 
garment  of  matting,  and  begging  alms  of  his  own 
slaves  —  an  Eastern  method  of  displaying  the  intensity 
of  sorrow.    The  king,  however,  was  not  moved  by 
these  pathetic  appeals  to  his  sense  of  justice,  biU,  con- 
tinued to  protect  and  favor  the  ravisher.    At  length  . 
this  monarch  died,  and  as  soon  as  his  successor  had  \ 
taken  possession  of  the  throne,  Mangabosa  rushed  out  ■ 
of  ins  house,  and  seizing  in  his  arms  an  idol  sacred  to  ; 
the  afflicted,  took  his  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  i 
great  temple,  and  harangued  the  people  on  his  wrongs  ■ 
and  sufferings.    The  multitude,  inspired  by  pity  and 
generous  indignation,  rushed  to  the  royal  palace,  and  I 
demanded  justice.    The  king,  wishing  to  conciliate  the  i 
people  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  ordered  his  ■ 
guard  fo  seize  the  g'liliy  officer,  and  deliver  him  into  i 
tlie  hands  of  the  niniiitude.      lie  was  accordingly 
1  arrested  in  the  street,  and  iIr:\o<.^cd  to  tlie  stairs  o(  tlif  i 
i  market  place,  where  he  prayed  I'erventiv,  as  a  Chrisltuit  ■ 
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to  Heaven ;  but  the  injured  father,  still  holding  his  idol, 
called  out  for  vengeance.  Pereyra  was  thrown  down 
the  stairs,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  mob, 
who,  after  heaping  him  with  insults,  fastened  him  to 
the  foot  of  an  elephant,  and  caused  him  to  be  dragged 
by  the  animal  through  the  streets  till  he  expired. 
Tlieir  rage  was  next  venled  on  the  remaining  Portu- 
guese in  the  city,  all  of  whom  were  massacred,  except 
three,  who,  being  accidentally  in  the  suburbs,  were 
enabled  to  make  their  escape  in  a  small  boat  to  Ma- 
lacca. 

Pegu  and  Siam  were  both  excessively  weakened  by 
this  "war  of  the  idol,"  wiiich  wfjs  protracted  through  a 
long  course  of  years.  At  length  tiieir  mutual  weak- 
ness forced  them  to  suspend  hostilities  till  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Siamese 
again  invaded  Pegu,  and  conquered  several  provinces. 
The  khig  of  Pegu,  being  unable  to  expel  the  invaders, 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Burmah,  who  sent 
an  army  and  assisted  the  Peguans  to  drive  the  Siamese 
beyond  their  borders.  Thfe  Burmese  king,  however, 
took  a  treacherous  advantage  of  the  weakne^  of  the 
ally  who  had  sought  his  protection.  He  caused  the 
king  of  Pegu  to  be  assassinated,  and  his  army  to  be 
disbanded  ;  after  which  he  found  no  difficulty  in  an- 
nexing the  whole  kingdom  of  Pegu  to  his  dominions. 
The  remainder  of  the  Pcguan  history  will  be  found 
'ncorporated  with  that  of  Burmah. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXIII. 

A.  D.  1350  to  1802. 

OocHiN  China,  or  Anam  —  Ton^uin  — ■  Cam- 
bodia —  Laos. 

The  Empire  of  Cochin  China  comprises  Cochin 
China  Proper,  Tonquin,  and  Cambodia  —  all  occupy- 
ing the  eastern  coast  of  Farther  India.  Cochin 
China  Proper  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tonquin,  on 
the  east  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the  south  by  Tsiam- 
pa,  and  on  the  west  by  Laos  and  Cambodia,  being 
about  four  hundred  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  one  hundred  in  breadth.  Its  common 
name  of  Cochin,  China,  is  not  known  to  the  natives, 
but  was  introduced  by  the  Portuguese,  to  distinguish 
it  from  Cochin,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Its  native 
appellation  is  Davg-frong.  It  is  sometimes  called  by 
geographers  the  kingdom  of  Anam  ;  this  is  a  pop- 
ular name,  signifying  the  south  country-.  Almost 
all  the  coast  is  composed  of  steep  cliffs,  which, 
from  their  rugged  forms,  and  the  sharp  pinnacles  in 
which  they  terminate,  appear  to  consist  of  granite. 
The  great  rivers  which  traverse  the  countiy,  though 
they  descend  from  fertile  and  smiling  valleys  of  the 
itiost  romantic  aspect,  are  hemmed  in  by  mountains 
of  the  same  peaked  and  rugged  character  as  those 
which  border  the  coast.  These  rivers  »re  as  broad  as 
those  of  Siam,  but  their  valleji's  do  not  include  so 
great  an  extent  of  fertile  land. 

Cochin  China  formed,  in  ancient  times,  one  stale  with 
Tonquin  ;  but  by  an  insurrection,  headed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  Cochin  China,  the  latter  was  made  independ- 
ent. The  successful  leader  of  this  enterprise  assumed 
the  crown,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  descendants,  who 
gradually  subdued  the  adjoining  province  of  Cambo- 
dia.   Pursuina;  the  ordinary  cax'eer  of  Oriental  des- 


pots, the  kings  of  Cochin  China  gave  themselves  up  to 
indolence  and  luxury,  and  allowed  their  favorites  to 
oppress  the  people.  This  produced  rebellion,  which 
threw  every  thing  into  confusion.  Three  brothers 
named  Tay-soa,  distinguished  themselves  amid  these 
scenes  of  turbulence,  and  at  length  seized  the  gov- 
ernment. One  of  them  conquered  Tonquin,  and  held 
it  till  his  dcLith,  in  1792,  when  it  was  divided  among 
his  sons.  The  dethroned  king  of  Tonquin  took  refuge 
in  Siam,  and  endea  vored  to  raise  a  party  in  his  sup- 
port in  the  soutliern  |iortion  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
course  of  these  revoluiions,  Cochin  China  became  re- 
united to  Tonquin,  and  remains  so  at  the  present  day. 

The  first  six  kings  of  Cochin  China  were  greatly 
beloved  by  the  people,  whom  they  governed  in  a  mild 
and  patriarchal  style,  looking  upon  them  as  their  chil- 
dren, and  by  their  own  example,  prompting  them  to 
habits  of  simplicity,  industry,  and  frugality.  But  the 
subsequent  discovery  of  gold  and  silver  mines,  and 
the  easy  and  frequent  communication  which  their  com- 
merce had  opened  with  the  Chinese,  were  the  means 
of  introducing  luxury  and  effeminacy.  The  favora- 
ble circumstances  of  a  mild  government,  a  fertile  soil, 
and  a  coast  well  adapted  to  maritime  operations,  rcn 
dered  this  kingdom  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  I'^ast- 
ern  Asia.  Previous  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  it  had  reached  the  highest  degree  of  improve 
ment  in  commerce,  agriculture,  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  most  of  the  materials  of  national 
prosperity. 

Hue,  the  capital  of  Cochin  China,  stands  on  a  river 
flowing  into  the  Bay  of  Turon,  about  ten  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  consists  of  a  lai'ge  quadrangle,  like  an 
immense  castle,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  complete 
and  remarkable  military  structures  in  Asia.  It  is  aboui 
a  mile  and  a  half  square,  with  a  wall  thirty  feet  high, 
cased  with  brick.  It  is  built  in  the  European  style, 
with  great  regularity,  having  bastions,  a  glacis  two 
hundred  feet  broad,  and  a  ditch.  Twelve  hundred 
cannon  are  mounted  on  the  walls,  and  a  garrison  of 
forty  thousand  men  would  be  required  to  defend  the 
place.  The  erection  of  these  walls  gave  employment 
to  one  hundred  thousand  men.  The  scenery  on  the 
river  in  the  neighborhood  of  Hue  is  described  as  amon^ 
the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  in  Asia.  The  fertile 
valley  of  this  stream  is  covered  with  groves  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  fields  of  the  banana  and  sugar  cane,  sepa- 
rated by  picturesque  hedges  of  bamboo  and  the  pros- 
pect is  bounded  by  lofty  mountains  in  the  distance. 

The  Cochin  Chinese  have  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  great  Chinese  empire.  Their 
dress  consists  of  silk  gowns  or  vests  of  various  colors, 
one  upon  another.  Both  sexes  carry  fans,  and  never 
uncover  their  heads  by  way  of  salutation.  They  are, 
in  general,  strong  and  active,  and  more  courteous  in 
their  manners  than  the  Burmese  or  Siamese.  They 
are  also  better  soldiere,  and  have  a  more  perfect  com 
mand  of  their  passions.  They  are  liberal  and  chari- 
table ;  yet  they  will  ask  for  any  thing  that  pleases 
them,  and  take  denial  as  an  affront.  Their  langu;ige 
has  some  resemblance  to  the  Chinese :  the  religion  ii> 
Buddhism ;  and  Ihe  government  is  of  the  same  despotic 
character  as  that  of  Burmah  and  Siam 

ToNQuijj  lies  north  of  Cochin  China.  U  is  the  lar- 
gest and  most  fertile  and  valuable  of  all  the  three  king- 
doms subject  to  the  Cochin  Chinese  monarch,  producinsi 
rice,  cotton,  and  silk  in  great  abundance.  Its  moun- 
tains contain  gold,  silver,  and  iron.    It  was  formerly 
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a  part  of  the  Chinese  empire  ;  but  about  the  middle  of 
the  fourteentli  century,  a  fhmous  robber,  named  Din, 
grew  so  formidable  by  the  large  body  of  adherents 
which  he  maiatained  under  his  command,  that  he  was 
enabled  to  throw  off  the  Chinese  authority,  and  make 
Tonquinan  independent  stale.  He  became  king  of  the 
country,  and  founded  a  dynasty.  The  government 
preeerved  all  those  forms  of  patriarchal  despotism 


characteristic  of  the  Asiatic  nations.  Rank,  honors 
and  wealth  were  monopolized  by  the  mandarins,  lit 
erary  and  military.  The  dynasty  of  Le  governed,  foi 
several  hundred  years,  with  all  the  wisdom  and  benig- 
nity that  seem  compatible  with  despotism.  During 
this  period,  Cochin  China  and  Tonquin  formed  one  state. 

At  length,  a  revolution  took  place,  which  essentially 
changed  the  form  of  the  government.    Two  generals. 


Tdol  Worship  in  Tonquin. 


one  for  each  kingdom,  exercised  almost  unlimited 
power  in  their  several  territories.  The  general  of  Co- 
chin China  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  made  him- 
self king  of  this  country.  The  Tonquinese  genera!, 
prompted  by  the  success  of  this  rebellion,  seized  the 
revenues  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  being  less  desirous  of 
the  title  of  sovereign  than  of  the  real  power  and  au- 
thority, he  left  the  king  in  possession  of  the  external 
splendor  of  a  monarch,  on  condition  that  he  should 
retain  the  absolute  command  of  the  army,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  public  revenues,  and  that  his  de- 
scendants should  succeed  to  the  same  honors  and  pos- 
sessions. By  virtue  of  this  agreement,  there  were  two 
kings  at  the  head  of  the  government  of  Tonquin  — 
.he  hmia,  who  wore  the  crown,  and  claimed  the  hon- 
ors of  royalty,  and  the -sViOittt,  or  hereditary  prime  min- 
ister and  commander-in-chief,  who  possessed  all  the 
kingly  power.  The  houo.  \v;\s  kept  as  a  sort  of  pris- 
oner of  state  Iti  liis  own  palace,  where  he  diverted 
himself  with  his  wives,  and  in  giving  audience  to  his 
subjects.  The  foreign  ambassadors  also  paid  their 
respects  to  him,  though  the  administration  of  affairs 
was  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  shoua. 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century^  Ton- 
quin became  disturbed  with  civil  wars  ;  and  these  gave 
the  boua  an  opportunity  for  resuming  the  sovereign 
power.  Having  effected  this,  he  nest  renewed  his 
claims  to  the  revolted  province  of  Cochin  China, 
where  a  body  of  usurpers  had  overthrown  the  ancient 
dynasty  of  N'guyeu.  The  Tonquinese  monarch  at- 
tempted to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  this  country,  but 
wi'.h  so  little  success  as  to  provoke  an  invasion  of  his 
own  dominions.  One  of  the  usurpers,  who  headed 
this  enterprise,  dethroned  the  king  of  Tonquin,  and 
established  himself  in  the  sovereignty,  retaining  also 
that  of  the  greater  part  of  Cochin  China.    The  right- 


ful heir  of  the  latter  kingdom,  however,  named  Cming 
SInuig,  succeeded,  by  great  perseverance,  in  reconquer- 
ing his  own  dominions,  and,  pursuing  the  usurper,  into 
the  heart  of  Tonquin,  also  made  himself  master  of  that  ! 
country  in  1802.  Caung  Shung  became  in  this  man- 
ner the  sovereign  of  all  the  eastern  part  of  Farther 
India.  A  French  missionary,  called  Bishop  Adran, 
became  his  prime  minister,  and  under  his  administra- 
tion the  country  was  greatly  improved.  He  established 
a  manufactory  of  saltpetre,  made  roads  and  canals, 
offered  bounties  for  the  cultivation  of  silk,  caused  large 
tracts  of  land  to  be  cleared  for  raising  sugar  cane, 
opened  mines  of  iron,  erected  smelting  furnaces,  can- 
non founderiea,  and  established  naval  arsenals,  equipped 
a  large  navy  of  gun-boats  and  galleys,  and  translated 
into  the  language  of  the  country  a  code  of  European  mil- 
itary tactics  for  the  use  of  the  army.  Under  his  direction, 
a  reform  was  effected  in  the  system  of  jurisprudence. 
He  established  public  schools,  and  compelled  parents 
to  send  their  children  to  be  instructed  at  the  age  of 
four  years.  He  also  established  commercial  regula- 
tions, built  bridges,  caused  buoys  and  sea-marks  to 
be  laid  down  on  all  the  dangerous  parts  of  the  coast, 
and  surveys  to  be  made  of  the  bays  and  harbors. 
Could  this  system  of  public  improvement  have  been 
continued  for  any  considerable  space  of  time,  the 
character  of  the  nation  might  have  been  essentially 
changed  for  the  better.  But  scarcely  had  the  coun- 
try begun  to  feel  the  effects  of-Adrnn's  administration, 
when  his  sudden  death  blasted  every  prospect.  Mos: 
of  the  wholesome  laws  and  institutions  which  he  had 
estabhshed  expired  with  him.  .Recently,  very  liitlu 
information  has  reached  us  from  this  country. 

The  charactorof  Tonquin  is  more  decidedly  Chinese  | 
than  that  of  either  of  the  otherkingdomsof  Farther  India,  j 
The  largest  city  is  Kesho,  which  is  said  to  contain  ont  [ 
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tiuiidred  thousand  inhabitants  ;  but  we  have  no  accurate 
description  of  this  place.  There  are  but  few.  other 
ciiies.  The  villages  consist  of  thirty  or  forty  houses 
each  .  they  ape  scattered  very  thick  over  the  country, 
and  are  always  surrounded  by  groves.  In  the  flat  and 
level  districts,  these  are  surrounded  by  banks  of  earth 
to  keep  out  the  inundations  of  the  wet  season.  Some 
trade  is  carried  on  between  this  country  and  China, 
and  altciTip;s  have  been  made  by  the  English  and 
Dulch  to  op<m  a  commercial  intercourse  here,  but  with 
little  :-iucccss,  on  account  of  the  arbitrary  exactions  of 
the  niandantis.  The  exports  from  Tonquin  consist  of 
cheap  silks,  lackered  ware,  and  gold.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture  silk  and  cotton  goods,  muskets,  porcelain, 
paper,  varnished  furniture,  &c.  They  have  some  lit- 
orature,  particularly  in  works  of  eloquence  ;  and  the 
written  records  of  their  history  go  back  six  hundred 
years,  Tbey  have  less  refinement  in  manners  than  the 
Chinese,  but  a  greater  degree  of  moral  vigor.  They 
are  described  as  hospitable,  faithful  in  friendship,  and 
entertaining  great  respect  for  civil  justice  ;  yet  they 
are  accused  of  vanity,  fickleness,  dissimulation,  and 
revenge.  Buddhism  is  the  niligion  of  the  mass,  who 
worship  idols,  hung  in  wicker  baskets  upon  trees. 

Cabirodia  is  bounded  north  by  Laos,  east  by  Cochin 
China  Proper,  south  by  the  China  Sea,  and  west  by 
Siam.  It  is  about  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
two  hundred  in  breadth.  The  western  part  is  moun- 
tainous and  wild,  but  the  centre  is  a  fertile  valley 
watered  by  tlse  River  Cambodia,  which  overflows  its 
banks  in  midsiaiuniM'.  The  country  is  very  prodiiclive 
in  rice  and  other  grain,  fruit,  sapan  wood,  and  other 
woods,  and  gamboge,  a  yellow  gum  used  as  a  medi- 
cine and  pigment. 

This  country  seems  to  have  been  Independent  of 
[be  neighboring  nations  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
although  its  sovereign  occasionally  conciliated  the 
friendship  of  the  Chinese  emperors  by  a  present  or 
n  tribute.  About  the  year  1716,  the  king  of  Siam 
threatened  to  invade  Cambodia,  on  which  the  Cambo- 
dians of  the  frontier  laid  waste  their  country  for  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  mdes  in  extent,  nnd  retreated  to  the 
capital  for  safely.  They  tiien  applied  to  tlie  king  of 
Cochin  China  for  protection,  which  be  promised,  on 
condition  that  Cambodia  should  be  united  to  bis 
dominions.  This  was  ;5grcerl  to,  and  an  army  of 
ifteen  thousand  men  look  the  field  against  tlie  Siam- 
ese, while  a  fleet  of  three  thousand  galleys  sailed  to 
nvade  their  country.  The  Siamese  forces  were 
double  in  number  to  these,  but  in  their  march  through 
-he  country  which  had  been  wasted  by  the  Cambo- 
dians, they  were  so  distressed  by  the  want  of  provis- 
ions and  the  sickness  occasioned  by  it,  that  they  lost 
half  their  men,  and  were  compelled  to  retreat.  Their 
fleet  at  first  met  with  some  success.  The  Cambodian 
town  of  Ponteamas  was  taken  and  burnt,  with  much 
valuable  property,  including  two  hundred  tons  of  ele- 
phants' teeth.  But  before  the  Siamese  galleys  could 
retura,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Cochin  Chinese,  and 
he  most  of  them  captured  or  destroyed.  This  put  an  end 
,0  the  war,  and  Cambodia  was  united  to  Cochin  China. 

About  the  !>eginning  of  the  present  century,  tiic 
Siamese  made  a  second  attempt,  similar  to  \he  former. 
Hos'ilities  continued  for  some  time  witli  Cochin  China, 
,iti(l  at  length  it  was  agreed  to  settle  the  dispute  by 
dividing  the  contested  territory.  Accordingly,  in  1809, 
Cambodia  was  partitioned  between  Cneliln  China  and 
tiiam.  and  remains  thus  divided  at  the  present  day. 
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Sal-gon,  the  capital  of  Cambodia,  belongs  to  Cochin 
China.  It  is  situated  nuar  the  mouth  of  the  River  Dor- 
nai.  It  is  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  containing  lhe 
naval  arsenal  built  under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Adran. 
The  markets  are  plentifully  supplied  with  native  prod- 
uce and  that  of  the  neighboring  countries.  The  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  one  hundred  and  eighty  thousand. 
Sai-gon  is  the  outport  of  the  whole  valley  of  the  Dor- 
nai,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  ship-build- 
ing. Cambodia,  the  ancient  capital,  stands  on  the 
river  of  that  name,  and  was  formerly  a  flourishing 
place  ;  but  it  is  now  much  decayed. 

The  Ciimijodians  are  ingenious,  and  have  manufac- 
ture^ of  -expi-al  sorts  of  cottons,  muslins,  calicoes, 
dimities,  &c.  They  also  weave  carpets  and  a  coarse 
stufi'  for  common  wear,  similar  to  Scotch  plaid.  Some 
indigo  is  raised  in  tlie  country  for  exportation. 

Laos,  or  the  Shak  Country,  is  bounded  north  by 
Assam^  east  by  China,  south  by  Siam  and  Cambodia, 
and  west  by  Burmah.  It  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in 
extent  from  north  to  south,  and  four  hundred  from  east 
to  west.  It  is  very  little  known^  being  separated  from 
the  surrounding  states  by  lofty  mountains  and  thick 
forests.  The  natives  have  always  shown  great  jealous}' 
of  foreigners.  They  ai-e  called  Shyans,  or  Shaits,  by 
the  Burmese,  and  Lao,  or  Lo,  by  the  Chinese  ;  they  give 
themselves  the  name  of  Tie.  This  nation  seems  to  be  tiic 
parent  stock  of  the  Assamese  and  Siamese  ;  the  names 
of  Assam  and  Siam  are  only  corruptions  of  Shyan. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  country  are  divided  into  a 
varietv  of  tribes,  and  their  language  has  a  correspond- 
ing number  of  dialects.  Accoi'ding  to  the  accounts  of 
the  missionaries  who  have  visited  some  of  them,  they 
are  considerably  inferior  in  civilization  to  their  neigh- 
bors, yet  are  acquainted  with  agriculture  and  some 
other  useful  arts.  The  countiy  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  a  history,  though  it  is  supposed  to  have  formed, 
in  ancient  times,  a  powerful  and  independent  state.. 
Occasionally  the  people  have  been  reduced  and  over- 
run by  their  neighbors  ;  yet  the  greater  pai-t  of  them 
continue  to  maintain  a  virtual  independence.  They 
seem  to  have  avoided,  in  a  great  degree,  those  internal 
feuds  and  wars  which  have  so  often  reduced  barbarous 
nations  to  a  state  of  weakness  and  poverty.  Some  of 
the  tribes  practise  demon  worship,  but  the  greater 
number  have  embraced  Buddhism.  The  largest  of 
the  Shan  towns  is  Zemniai,  on  the  River  Mcinam. 
The  Shan  manufactures  are  said  to  surpass  those  of 
the  Burmese.  The  dress  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Chinese.  The  government  is  a  monarchy,  the  king 
being  assisted  by  four  coimsellors.  The  laws  arc 
derived  from  the  institutes  of  Meim.  Some  books  are 
written  in  the  Shan  language,  which  has  a  characrei 
similar  to  that  of  the  Burmese. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXIT. 

A.  D.  1100  to  1840, 

Malacca.  —  Origin  of  the  Malays —  Tradition 
at  Celebes  —  Emigration  of  the  Malays  from 
Sumatra  —  Character  of  the  Nation —  City, 
of  Malacca. 

The  peninsula  of  Malacca,  or  Malaya,  forms  the  most 
southern  point  of  the  continent  of  Asia.  It  lies  on  the 
west  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  extends  from  the  twelfth 
degree  of  northern  latitude  almost  to  the  equator.  It  is 
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—  OitlGIIT   OF   THE  MALAYS. 


traversed  throughout  by  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  and 
is  covered  to  a  great  extent  with  forests  and  marshes. 
This  peninsula  is  supposed  by  some  geographers  to  be 
the  Golden  Cborsonesus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  Ophir 
of  Solomon.  The  level  lancb  are  extremely  fertile,  pro- 
ducing the  finest  fruits,  grains,  anci  vegetables,  without 
artificial  culture.  Rice  is  the  chief  object  of  agricul- 
ture with  ihc  natives.  The  parts  known  to  Kuropeans 
furnish  cinnamon,  pepper,  gums,  aloes,  and  sfriida] 
wood.  The  forests  are  arrayed  in  perennial  verdure, 
and  the  air  is  impregnated  with  the  odor  of  innumer- 
able flowers,  which  succeed  oiie  another  without  an 
interval. 


The  inhabitants  of  this  peninsula  are  Malays  —  a 
race,  of  whom  the  original  country  is  not  known.  The 

evidence  seems  to  be  in  favor  of  the  adjoining  island 
of  Sumatra,  where  there  are  traditions  of  an  emigra- 
tion to  tlie  continent  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century.  In  the  Island  of  Celebes,  there  is  a  tradition 
to  the  following  effect :  A  celebrated  chief  of  that 
island,  about  six  or  seven  iiundred  years  ago,  sailed 
on  an  exploring  and  trading  voyage  to  the  west.  In 
the  course  of  this  expedition,  he  put  into  a  river  of 
Sumatra,  where  a  large  number  of  liis  followers  de- 
serted in  a  body,  and,  penetrating  into  the  inUnior, 
formed  a  settlement  called  Menankaho.  They  inter- 
married with  tile  natives,  became  in  some  degree 
civilized,  gradually  formed  a  new  race,  and  rose  to 
dominion.  l\iost  of  them  had  been  slaves  obtained 
from  the  Molucca  Islands,  and  employed  as  wood- 
cutters and  drudges  on  board  the  fleet  of  the  chief  of 
Celebes.  Hence  iiioy  were  called  Ma-lays,  from  viala^ 
to  bring,  and  aija.  wood.  To  this  day,  the  people  of 
Celebes  look  with  contempt  on  the  Malays,  and  are  in 
I  the  habit  of  relating  thi;*  story  in  proof  of  tlie  low 
origin  of  that  nation.  A  general  s!milar;l\'  between 
the  Ma]a}'a  and  the  Molucca  fiicc  often  been 

remarked  ;  and  it  is  notorious,  tliat  the  Malay  language 
is  spoken  with  more  purity  in  ihe  Molucca  Islands  tiian 
in  the  Malayan  peninsula. 

The  Malays  of  Sumatra  exlen<led  their  conquests 
and  colonies,  till' tlie  whole  island  yielded  them  feudal 
homage.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  they  crossed  the 
strait  and  invaded  Malacca,  the  native  inhabitants  of 
which  seem  to  have  been  a  species  of  nogn)es,  nearly 


resembling  those  of  Africa.  These  were  driven  mro 
the  woods  and  mountains,  and  the  invaders  founded 
the  cities  of  Malacca  and  Singapore,  about  the  yea, 
1300.  Gradually  extending  their  dominions  and  colo- 
nies, they  transfeiTed  tlie  chief  seat  of  their  power  to 
the  new  territory. 

The  Portuguese,  who  arrived  in  this  quarter  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  found  Malacca  a 
rich  and  flourishing  city.  Their  avarice  could  not 
resist  so  strong  a  temptation,  and  a  Portuguese  arma- 
ment, under  Alfonso  de  Alboquerquc,  attacked  and  ; 
captured  it  in  1511,  though  the  inhabitants  made  a  I 
brave  resistance.  The  plunder  was  valued  at  nearly 
a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Tiie  conquerors  put 
the  king  or  reigning  prince  to  death,  which  so  exas- 
perated the  Siamese  and  other  neighboring  nations, 
that  they  made  war  upon  the  Portuguese,  and  recap- 
tured Malacca  by  storm.  It  was,  however,  again  taken 
by  the  latter  people,  and  remained  in  their  possession 
till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
Dutch,  supported  by  the  king  of  Johore — a  territory  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula — made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city.  After  repeated  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  Malacca  was  transferred  by  treaty  to  Great 
Britain,  in  1S24.  '  \ 

Tliis  peninsula  is  the  only  considerable  country  j 
wholly  occupied  by  tlie  Malav  race.  It  is  now  divided  j 
into  the  kmgdoms  of  Queda,  Perak,  Salengore,  Johore, 
Pahang,  Tringano,  Calantan,  Patani,  and  Ligore.  There 
are  also  states  in  the  interior  less  Imown,  and  several 
wild  tribes,  without  specific  districts  or  locations.  Of 
these  hardly  any  thing  is  known.  Some  of  them  are 
negroes,  much  below  the  Malays  in  civilization,  and 
apparently  but  little  above  the  apes  and  baboons  of 
the  forests.  These  tribes  do  not  even  construct  dwell- 
ings, but  lodge  in  the  ti'ees  and  clefts  of  the  mountains. 

The  Malays  are  every  where  Mahometans.  Where- 
ever  they  have  established  thevnaelves,  they  have  ex- 
hibited a  strong  spirit  of  proselytlsm.  Commercial 
and  piratical   in  their  character,  they  have  seldom 
formed  settlements  far  from  coasts  and  harbors,  so 
that  their  language  does  not  prevail  among  interioi 
tribes,  either  on  the  peninsula  or  in  the  islands  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago.    They  claim  some  authority  over  1' 
these  tribes,  and  lake  precedence  of  tliem  by  superi-  j 
oritv  of  civilization ;  but  the  language,  manners,  and  j 
goverimient  of  t!ie  inferior  races  remain  unchanged. 

A  general  character  can  hardly  be  assigned  to  a 
people  scattered  over  so  many  countries,  and  inter- 
mingled every  wliere  with  indigenous  tribes.  They 
have  generally  been  described  as  distinguished  for 
fraud  and  treachery.    This  opinion  has  doubtless  been 
derived  from  mariners ;  for,  till  recently,  very  few  others  | 
knew  much  about  them,  and  the  piratical  tribes  alone  | 
have  brought  themselves  into  general  notice.    Dis-  ! 
regard  of  human  life,  revenge,  idleness,  and  piracy,  j 
may  perhaps  be  considered  as  common  to  the  Malays,  j 
Tlie  universal  practice  of  going  armed  makes  the  i 
thought  of  murder  familiar  to  them.    The  right  of  | 
private  revenge  is  generally  admitted,  even  by  the  j 
chiefs,  and  the  taking  of  life  may  be  atoned  for  Iiy  a  ! 
small  sum  of  money.    Tlieir  treachery  has  |)erhaps  I 
been  exaggerated.   Their  religion  teaches  them  to  use  1 
fraud  and  violence  toward  infidels.    But  there  is  full  | 
reason  to  believe,  that,  in  intercourse  with  each  other  ! 
domestic  and  private  virtues  prevail  to  as  great  an  ex 
tent  as  among  other  Eastern  nations  of  the  same  rank 
in  civilization.    They  are  much  given  to  the  per 
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nicioua  use  of  opium,  a.id  thevr  pirates  often  stimulate 
iLuil  madden  themselves  with  this,  drug  previously  to 
attacking  a  vessel.  .  Opium-takera  are  sometimes 
attacked  with  a  frenzy  similar  to  what  is  called  with 
us  delirium  tremens.  Tn  such  a  case,  a  Malay  rushes 
about  with  Iiis  drawn  weapon,  stabbing  every  onn 
whom  he  encounters.  This  is  called  running  a-muck^ 
from  the  Malay  word  amok,  to  kill. 

As  to  piracy,  it  is  deemed  not  only  a  pure  and 
chivalrous  occupation,  but  religiously  meritorious.  ■  It 
.s  caiTied  on  by  prince,  people,  and  priest,  and  is 
prompted  both  by  pride  and  the  spirit  of  rapacity.  In 
the  arts  of  peace,  the  Malays  are  greatly  inferior  to 
their  neighbors  of  Java,  Cochin  China,  and  Siam. 
None  of  them  can  be  called  quite  civilized,  and  some 
are  truly  savage.  The  feudal  system  prevails  every 
where  ;  the  chiefs  claim  the  time  and  services  of  the 
people  at  any  occasion  and  for  any  purpose,  warlike 
or  peaceful.  In  no  part  of  the  East  is  slavery  more 
common  than  among  the  Malays.  N.ot  only  do  princes 
wll  their  vassals,  but  parents  sell  their  children,  and 


creditors  their  debtors.  The  slave  trade  is  kept  up-, 
with  great  activity  both  by  sea  and  land. 

The  Malays  use  the  Arabic  letters  in  writing,  but 
they  have  hardly  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  literature. 
Their  language  is  very  easy  to  learn.  It  has  no 
sounds  difficult  for  a  European  to  pronounce;  its  con- 
struction is  simple,  and  its  words  are  few.  There 
is  no  cliange  made  in  the  parts  of  speech  to  express 
number,  person,  gender,  mood,  or  time  ;  and  Ihe  same 
word  is  often  used  as  a  noun,  adjective,  verb,  and 
adverb.  Consequently,  enough  is  soon  learnt  for  the 
common  purposes  of  conversation. 

The  city  of  Malacca  is  now  greatly  declined  from 
its  ancient  splendor.  An  old  caslle  and  a  church  in 
ruins  occupy  the  most  prominent  spots,  and  silence 
reigna  throughout  its  streets.  Even  the  Chinese  resi- 
dents seem  to  have  forgotten  their  usual  activity  and 
enterprise.  An  -English  garrison  is  maintained  here  ; 
but  the  commerce  of  the  place  has  dwindled  almost 
to  nothing  :  some  tin  and  pepper  are  exported.  The 
population  is  about  five  thousand. 


^^^^^^^^ 


0m 


isT  it  ^ 


Viliw  (]f  Siiiiiapure 


The  islands  which  lie  along  the  coast  of  Farther 
India  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them,  as  Java,  Bor- 
neo, SLunatra,  &c.,  are  of  great  extent  and  impor- 
i.uice.  But  these  are  classed,  in  modern  geography, 
under  a  fifth  division  of  the  globe,  called  Oceanica ; 
and  we  shall  follow  this  arrangement  in  our  history. 
But  the  Island  of  Singapore  is  so  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  main  land,  that  it  is  proper  to  describe 
it  here. 

It  lies  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  and  ia  separated  from  the  main  land  only 
by  a  narrow  strait.  This  territory  and  the  neighborhood 
belonged-  to  the  sultan  of  Johore,  who,  in  1703,  offered 
the  Island  of  Singapore  as  a  present  to  Captain  Ham- 
illon.  lui  Englishman;  but  he  declined  it,  as  it  could  be 
of  no  lise  to  a  private  person.  At  that  time,  the  island 
contained  only  a  miserable  village,  inhabited  by  a 
tew  fishermen  and  pirates,  although,  some  centuries 
[irevious,  a  flourishing  Malay  city  existed  here.  In 
18!9,  the  iriUgli.sh,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  Stamford 
RalTlps,  ihe  g(;veriior  of  Java,  formed  a  settlement 
liere.    I^he  next  year,  it  was  declared  a  free  port ;  and 


in  1825,  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  was  confirmed 
to  Great  Britain  by  the  sultan  of  Johore,  and  by  the 
Dutch,  who  held  claims  upon  it.  It  has  now  hecomf. 
a  considerable  mart  of  trade,  and  is  one  of  the  places 
at  which  the  British  sieam  packets  touch  on  Ihe^r 
voyage  between  China  and  the  Red  Sea. 

This  island  is  about  twenty-seven  miles  long,  and 
less  than  half  as  broad.  Much  of  it  has  not  been  ex- 
plored by  the  English,  and  is  probably  uninhabited. 
Twenty  or  thirty  other  small  islands  lie  adjacent  to  it, 
and  are  included  in  its  government ;  but  they  are  mostly 
without  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Singaj)ore  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  island,  and  the  direct  track  of  vessels 
sailing  between  China  and  the  West  lies  through  the 
harbor,  which  is  capacious  and  safe.  The  town  is 
tolerably  well  built,  and  the  population  of  the  '';land  is 
about  thirty  thousand.  Of  these,  nearly  one  half  are 
Chinese,  one  quarter  Malays,  and  the  remainder  a 
mixed  population  of  the  various  Eastern  races,  wilh 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  English.  Tl>e  exports 
are  sago,  cutch,  and  agar-agar,  a  species  of  sea-weed 
of  which  the  Chinese  make  sweetmeats.  Singapore 
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iiea  almost  directly  under  the  equator,  yet  the  climate 
IS  salubrious  and  comj>aratlvely  mild. 

PuLO  Penang,  or  Princis  of  Wales's  Island,  on 
the  western  coast  of  Malacca,  is  also  held  by  the  Brit- 
ish. This  island  was  in  a  wild  state,  completely  cov- 
ered with  forests,  in  1786,  when  the  English  East  India 
Company  purchased  it  from  the  king  of  Queda,  and 
formed  a  settlement  upon  it,  with  a  view  to  the  refresh- 
ment of  their  China  ships.    In  1805,  it  was  made  a 


separate  colony,  subordinate  to  the  government  of 
Calcutta.  It  soon  acquired  considerable  importance 
as  a  commercial  emporium  for  the  produce  of  all  the 
neighboring  districts,  though  recently  it  has  been  sup- 
planted by  Singapore,  both  as  a  mart  of  trade,  and  a 
place  of  refreshment.  Georgetown,  the  capital  of  the 
island,  is  a  well-built  place,  and  has  a  market  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  provisions. 
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CHAPTER  CCLXXV. 

Extent —  Siberia  —  Physical  Aspect  —  Native 
Tribes  —  Hussiait  Divisions  —  People  — 
Commerce  —  History. 

Asiatic  Russu  stretches  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  to 
Behring's  Straits,  a  distance  equal,  to  seventy  degrees 
of  equatorial  longitude,  or  four  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  sixty-five  English  miles.  This  extensive  terVitoiy, 
east  of  the  Ural  Mountains,  hears  the  general  name 
of  Siberia. 

In  its  physical  aspect,  this  may  be  described  as 
a  vast  and  nearly  level  slope,  resting  on  the  Altai  and 
Yablonnoy  Mountains  on  the  south,  and  spreading  into 
a  frozen  morass  toward  the  north,  where  its  snowy- 
wastes  are  limited  by  the  Frozen  Ocean.  On  the 
east,  it  is  washed  byBeliring's  Straits  and  the  Pacific; 
the  chain  of  the  Ural  Mountains  bounds  it  on  llie 
west.  This  plain  is  more  or  less  flooded  by  the  noble 
rivei-s  of  Obi,  Yenisei,-and  Lena,  whose  widely  spread- 
ing streams  are  so  situated  with  regard  to  each  other, 
that  they  afford,  with  a  few  portages,  an  almost  continu- 
ous line  of  boating  from  one  end  of  Siberia  to  tlie  other. 

The  greater  part  of  Siberia  is  subject  to  the  gloom 
of  a  ten  months'  winter.  During  the  other  two  months, 
the  phenomena  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  suc- 
ceed each  other  with  startling  rapidity.  The  snows 
suddenly  dissolve,  and  pass  off  in  freshets,  about  the 
20lh  of  June  ;  in  a  forlnight,  vegetation  is  in  full  leaf 
and  bloom,  the  air  is  redolent  of  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  and  filled  with  the  melody  of  birds ;  in 
another  fortnight,,  the  fruits  are  ripening,  and  the 
harvesting  of  the  crop  must  be  hurried,  lest  it  be 
spoiled  by  the  snows  of  winter,  which  return  about 
the  20th  of  August. 

The  native  tribes  of  Asiatic  Russia  are  the  follow- 
ing : — 

The  Cossacks.  — These  occupy  both  sides  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof  and  the  River  Don,  and  south  to  the  Kuban  ; 
in  number  three  hundred  thousand.  They  are  de- 
scendants of  the  Turks  and  Tartara  of  antiquity. 
They  live  in  villages  of  a  few  hundred  houses,  and  sup- 
i)ort  themselves  by  fishing  and  cattle-breeding :  "latterly, 
many  of  them  have  been  organized  into  military  colo- 
nies of  agriculturists.  Instead  of  taxes,  each  Cos- 
uack  is  accounted  a  soldier,  and  is  bound  to  maintain 
two  horses,  but  receives  pay  only  in  time  of  war.  A 
further  notice  is  given  of  these  people  in  our  history 
of  Russia. 

The  Tartars  of  Sovihem  Tololsk. — These  consist 
of  about  one  hundred  thousand  persons,  divided  into 
some  dozen  remnants  of  tribes,  descendants  of  the 


aborigines  of  the  country,  mingled  with  ancient  Turks, 
and  the  Mongols  of  the  Tartar  empire  founded  by  a 
grandson  of  Zingis,  A.  D.  1242 :  the  ruins  of  his  cap- 
ital are  still  visible  near  Tobolsk.  As  we  iiave  else-  •■ 
where  stated,  the  empire  endured  for  three  centiu'ies. 
The  present  Tartars  are  robust,  vigorous,  cleanly,  and 
abstemious.  Some  are  of  the  Greek  faith,  and  some 
are  Mahometans ;  they  are  villagers,  agriculturists, 
fishermen,  and  nomads.  Those  of  the  banks  of  the 
Tura  are  the  most  civilized  of  all  the  Siberian  Tai 
tars. 

The  Booriats,  OT  Buriates,  about  Lake  Baikal. — 
We  have  elsewhere  remarked  that  these  are  genuine 
Mongols.  They  number  some  hundred  thousand  souls. 
They  resemble  the  Kalmucks.  Corpulency  is  com 
mon  ;  they  have  little  hair,  and  sometimes  no  beard  ; 
they  are  feeble,  and  of  a  pale  and  yellow  complexion. 
Sorcerers,  or  shamans,  are  their  priests  and  doctors. 

The  Tungnuses.  —  The  aborigines  of  these  people 
have  been  described  in  a  former  chapter.  The  pres- 
ent race  are  of  a  good  form,  middling  size,  and  agile. 
Their  countenances  are  less  fiat  than  those  of  the 
Kalmucks:  they  have  small  and  lively  eyes,  well  pro- 
portioned nose,  thin  beard,  black  hair,  and  an  agreeable 
expression.  They  arc'  brave  and  robust;  good  arch- 
ers, and  excellent  horsemen.  Their  senses  are  won-  , 
derfully  acute,  and  their  memory,  for  the  natural 
objects  they  meet  with  in  their  wanderings,  is  truly 


Ostiaks, 


wonderful,  h  is  said  that  they  will  minutely  descrlje 
these  through  a  journey  of  a  hundred  miles,  so  as  ro 
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point  out  the  road.  Like  our  Indians,  they  follow 
game  by  the  slight  marks,  or  "  trail,"  left  by  the 
^teps  upon  the  moss,  grass,  or  leaves.  Polygamy  is 
il lowed  among  them.  Their  religion  is  mingled 
fetishism  and  Shamanism  ;  and  their  language  has 
eight  or  ten  dialects.  The  Tungouses  pitch  their  mov- 
able dwellings  over  a  third  part  of  Siberia,  from  the 
Yenisei  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 

The  Ostiaks  and  other  Finnish  tribes.  — Theso  live 
jpon  the  Obi.  The  Ostiaks,  that  is,  "  strangers,"  are 
one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  of  Siberia.  They 
number  tliirty  thousand  males.  Their  hair  is  red- 
dish, or  light  yellow ;  they  wear  a  tight  dress  of  furs, 
and  are  generally  fishermen,  but  hunt  in  winter. 
They  live  in  cabins  of  wood,  pyramidal  in  summer 
and  square  in  winler;  the  rich  have  flocks  of  rein- 
deer. Tbey  are  excessively  dirty  and  disgusting  in 
appearance  and  manner  of  living,  and,  like  some  of 
the  Indians  of  the  United  States,  pay  a  reverence  to 
the  bear  almost  amounting  to  worship.  After  killing 
one  of  these  animals,  they  celebrate  his  memory  by  a 
festival  of  expiation,  and  by  singing  songs  to  his 
ghost. 


Samoide  Man  and  Womiin. 


The  Samoides.  —  Originally  these  people  dwelt  on 
the  Upper  Yenisei,  where  some  remnants  of  ihem  are 
still  found  ;  but  have  now  moved  down  toward  the  mouth 
of  that  river,  and  are  scattered  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  covered  with  heatli  and  morass,  from  the  lon- 
gitude of  42°  in  Europe,  to  117^,  near  the  Lena  —  a 
space  of  more  than  two  thousand  miles  in  length, 
and  two  hundred  and  seventy  to  five  hundred  and  fifty 
in  breadth  ;  yet  'they  are  said  to  number  not  more 
than  twenty  thousand.  They  are  four  to  five  feet 
ligh,  squat,  short-legged,  with  a  large,  flat  head,  flat 
nose,  projecting  jaws,  wide  mouth,  large  ears,  scanty 
beard,  small  black  and  angular  eyes,  an  olive  com- 
plexion, and  black  and  bristly  hair.  They  are  as 
dirty  as  the  Ostiaks,  but  better  clothed.  They  wor- 
ship a  atick  or  a  stone,  and  have  jugglers  for  priests, 
who  can  excite  themselves  at  will  to  a  really  terrific 
state  of  raving  and  howHng  frenzy.  The  women  are 
flnliap[)y  and  despised  :  they  bear  children  from  the 
age  of  eleven  to  the  age  of  thirty. 

The  YakoulCN.  —  These  live  east  of  tlie  Samoides, 
and  are  thought  fo  be  degenerate  Tartars  who  have 
taken  refuge  in  these  inhospitable  arctic  regions  to 


escape  the  tyranny  of  the  Mongols.  They  numbei 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  souls.  They  are  very 
dirty,  wear  long  hair,  and   short  and  open  dresses, 

Tbey  arc  said  to  pound  their  dried  fish  in  mortars  \ 

made  of  frozen  cow-dung.    The  Yookagliires,  moun-  I 

taineers  near  the  sources  of  the  Indigirka  and  Kowy-  I 

ma,  number  five  hundred  baptized  farailiea,  who  live  ! 

by  hunting  and  the  produce  of  the  reindeer.     The  j 

Koriaks  number  two  thousand,  and  live  by  their  rein-  1 

deer  or  the  chase.  ' 


Ttlmktchi  Man  and  Woman, 

The  Tr.huktchl.  —  This  tribe,  which  has  nothing 
Asiatic  in  its  form  or  appearance,  occupies  to  the 
very  extremity  of  Asia.  It  consists  of  about  a  thou- 
sand families,  who  are  generally  found  encamped 
on  the  banlts  of  rivers.  They  are  able  sUngers,  and 
brave  and  expert  whalers.  Their  tents  are  square, 
and  are  .constructed  of  four  poles  supporting  a  roof 
of  reindeer-skins.  In  the  middle  is  a  stove.  They 
sleep  on  skins  laid  over  branches  of  trees  upon  the 
snow.  Lances  and  arrows  are  stuck  in  the  snow  in 
front  of  the  tent,  to  be  at  hand  in  repelling  the  attacks 
of  the  Koriaks ;  for  neither  the  snows  of  the  arctic, 
nor  the  heats  of  the  torrid  zone,  can  quell  the  instinct 
of  war  in  the  breast  of  the  savage. 


Kamcdchadalea. 


The  Kamtscliadalcs.  — This  race,  who  once  spread 
over  the  entire  peninsula  of  Karatschatka,  to  which  'i 
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gave  name,  is  now  fast  verging  to  extinction.  ■  They 
are  short,  with  large  heads,  long  and  flat  countenances, 
small  eyes,  small  lips,  and  little  hair.  They  wear  cot- 
ton shirts,  wide  deer-skin  pantaloons,  leather  boots, 
and  fur  caps.  The  women  have  fine  skins,  very  small 
hands  and  A.'etj  and  not  unpleasing  forms.   In  summer, 


\ 


Under  the  Russian  government,  Siberia  is  divided 
into  nine  districts,  viz.,  the  district  of  Kamtschatka, 
being  the  peninsula  of  that  name  ;  the  country  of 
Tchuktchi,  north  of  it ;  the  district  of  Okhotsk,  includ- 
ing the  shores  of  that  sea,  and  a  belt  one  hundred 
miles  wide  along  the  shore  ;  the  province  of  Yakoutsk, 
a  large  territoiy,  having  Manchoorla  south,  extending 
on  the  pontli-wost  to  the  Yilim  River,  separating  it 
from  Irkiitsli :  Yeniseisk  government,  including  nearly 
all  the  basin  of  that  miglity  river,  and  Its  tribularles; 
Irkutsk  government,  surniunding  Lake  Baikal,  willi 
IVIongolia  on  the  south  :  the  government  of  Tomsk,  on 
the  Upper  Obi  ;  the  province  of  Omsk,  between  To- 
bolsk and  the  Kirghis  steppe  ;  and  lastly,  Tobolsk,  the 
seat  of  the  governor  of  Siberia,  occupying  the  basin 
of  the  Obi,  below  the  Ket. 

The  Hussians,  Cossacks,  and  other  eolomsts  from 
Europe  dwell  chiefly  in  the  towns  and  military  stations  of 
Siberia.  Some  are  descendants  of  soldiers  who  were 
employed  in  the  conquest  of  the  country  ;  others  are 
criminals  and  exiles,  banished  thither.  Beside  these 
immigrants,  there  are  adventurers,  deserters  from 
among  the  peasantry,  and  ruined  merchants,  who  have 
sought  here  the  means  of  repairing  their  shattered 
fortunes.  These  different  classes  of  colonists,  from 
several  nations,  burying  themselves  in  a  vast  desert, 
liavo  joined  to  their  original  grossness  that  which  is 
generated  by  a  savage  climate.  But  if  ignorance, 
indolence,  and  drunkenness,  often  encroach  on  their 
happiness,  we  find  ihem  praised  by  travellers  for  their 
generous  hospitality,  their  frank  gayety,  and  the  good 
order  which  prevails  among  them. 

Peter  the  Great,  not  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  con- 
sidered the  Siberians  to  be  so  savage,  that  be  conceived 
it  impossible  to  inflict  a  wor.se  punishment  on  his  ene- 
mies, the  Swedes,  than  to  send  them  to  Siberia.  The 
Bonsequence  was,  that  these  honorable  exiles  introduced 


they  go  in1»  the  woods  to  ^ther  herte,  and  give  way 
to  a  libertine  frenzy  which  reminds  one  of  the  ancient 
female  bacchanals.  The  Kamtschadales  are  drawn 
in  carriages,  by  dogs  resembling  those  used  by  shep- 
herds :  their  <liel  is  chiefly  fish  :  some  of  their  cabins 
arc  subterraneous. 


info  that  counti7"  the  customs  and  the  arts  of  Europe, 
civilizing  the  native  races,  while  ameliorating  their 
own  condition.  In  1713,  these  Swedes  founded  the 
first  school  at  Tobolsk:  here  were  taught  German, 
Latin,  French,  geography,  geometry,  and  drawing. 
A  centuiy  afterwards,  a  famous  German  dramatist  ms\ 
his  own  plays  acted  here,  on  a  public  theatre  —  an 
indication  of  Siberian  progress  and  cultivation. 

The  governors  and  military  officers  have  introduced 
the  manners  of  St,  Petersburg,  with  the  Russian  vanity 
and  ostentation.  P'legant  carriages  are  seen  rolling 
along  the  streets  of  Irkutsk  —  the  second  town  for  size 
in  Siberia  —  and  a  thriviiig,  pleasant  place.  But  refine 
ment  has  had  no  opportunity  of  extending  to  the  f^niiill 
towns,  and  iho  villages  scattered  in  the  solitudes  of 
boundless  forests.  Some  of  the  farmers,  rich  in  flocks, 
scarcely  know  the  use  of  money,  and  lead  a  life  alto 
gefher  patriarchal.  The  hunters,  ranging  the  deserts, 
are  transformed  into  a  sort  of  savages.  The  frozer. 
ground  serves  them  for  a  bed  ;  they  quench  their  thirst 
with  the  beiTles  of  the  thickets  ;  they  even  drink  the 
blood  of  animals  immediately  after  they  are  shot. 

The  Cossack,  who,  at  Tobolsk  or  Irkutsk,  finds  him- 
self blent  with  the  common  populace,  becomes  a  sort  of 
monarch  when  sent  among  the  Samoides  or  the  Yook- 
aghires,  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  to  maintain  the  social 
order  of  the  country.  He  has  a  cottage  for  liis  pal- 
ace, and  3  corooral's  staff  for  a  sceptre  ;  the  delicacies 
of  his  table  jdnsist  in  salmon,  the  flesh  of  reindeer, 
and  the  neads  of  bears.  Some  Cossack  families  es- 
tablished in  the  towns  have  obtained  the  rank  of  patri- 
cian nobles.  Fifty  years  ago,  the  whole  number  of 
Europeans  established  in  the  country,  including  the 
descendants  of  Europeans,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  half  a  million. 

The  religion  of  Siberia  is  of  all  shades,  from  Cliris- 
tianity  and  Mahometanism  to  the  grossest  forms  of 
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idolatry.  Here  originated  the  worship  which — blend- 
ing Fetishism  with  Buddhism  —  has  subjugated  the 
minds  of  the  Indo-Tartars. 

There  is  a  religion,  which  seems  to  have  originated 
in  Siberia,  called  Shamanism.  It  is  founded  on 
three  leading  principles  —  the  self-existence  of  mat- 
ler,  a  spiritual  world,  and  the  general  restitution  of 
ail  things.  Its  professors  believe  that,  between  men 
and  gods  are  the  spirits  of  the  air,  who  direct  all 
sublunary  aflairs.  Tbey  admit  the  existence  of  one 
supreme  beneficent  Being,  who  commits  the  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  to  inferior  divinities.  They  also 
admit  one  chief  infernal  deity,  with  his  subaltern 
agents.  Some  think  this  belief  an  offshoot  of  Bud- 
Jhism  ;  others,  that  it  is  the  elder  belief  of  the  two  ;  still 
others  deem  it  a  union  of  fetishism  with  a  corrupt 
Vestorian  Christianity.  The  rites  are  sacrifices  and 
Slayers ;  the  priests  are  a  mixture  of  conjurer,  phy- 
sician, and  sorcerer. 


Shaman  Sorceiers. 


Commerce  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  itinerant  mer- 
chants, who  go  from  town  to  town,  and  from  market  to 
market.  Staled  fairs  are  held  at  the  chief  towns,  and 
Here  tlie  furs  of  the  north  are  exchanged  for  the  silks  and 
teas  of  the  south,  and  the  cottons  and  woollens  of  the  west. 
The  nomadic  nations  of  Tartary  trade  with  the  towns 
of  the  southern  frontier:  the  trade  with  China  is  car- 
ried on,  as  already  noticed,  at  Kiakta ;  that  of  the 
Pacific  at  Okhotsk.  Irkutsk  is  the  common  centre  of 
all  this  commerce,  from  the  north,  east,  west,  and 
?outh.  The  entrepdt  of  the  European  trade  is  at 
robolsk,  a  town  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
people ;  and  hither  come  trading  caravans  of  Kal- 
mucks and  Bucharians.  The  mines  of  Siberia,  ex- 
pensively distributed  along  the  Altai  and  elsewhere, 
are  very  productive,  especially  those  of  gold,  which  is 
found  m  lumps  and  in  grains.  The  government  works 
some  nf  the  mines ;  some  are  farmed  out  to  those 
who  operate  with  slaves  or  other  laborers.  Some- 
times private  individuals  are  allowed  to  collect  what 
tbey  can,  on  paying  a  certain  percentage  to  govern- 
ment;  sometimes  the  enterprise  of  the  gold-hunter  is 
left  entirely  free,  aa  in  our  iiewly-acquired  California. 
The  mines  of  Ncrtchiiisk  are  most  dreaded  by  the  exile 
to  Siberia :  these  are  on  the  Onon,  a  branch  of  the 
Amoor,  in  the  far  East.    A  thousand  or  two  exiles  are 


sometimes  employed  here,  all  dressed  alike,  and  driven 
to  their  work  together  ;  and  there  is  no  escape. 

The  history  of  Siberia  is  a  short  one.  Some  of  its 
southern  tribes,  as  is  seen  in  our  history  of  Tartary, 
either  became  powerful,  and,  invading  the  south, 
formed  an  empire  under  a  milder  and  richer  climate,  or 
being.weakened,  were  driven  north,  through  the  insatia- 
ble lust  of  conquest  in  some  neighboring  horde.  Zingis, 
or  the  Mongols,  his  successors,  is  said  to  have  extend- 
ed his  power  even  to  the  Samoides  ;  a  descendant  of 
his — Scheiban  —  conquered  Western  Siberia  in  1242. 

In  1563,  Ivan  Vasiliowiich  claimed  Siberia  as.,  pari 
of  the  empire  of  the  czars.  In  1580,  Yermak,  the 
Cossack,  at  the  head  of  some  countrymen,  began  a 
career  of  conquest  which  ended  in  giving  to  Russia 
the  immense  addition  to  her  empire  which  now  ren- 
ders her  the  first  of  the  nations  in  extent  of  territory. 

Yermak  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  ability,  a  fugi- 
tive Cossack  of  the  Don,  chief  of  a  troop  of  banditti 
that  infested  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Over- 
powered by  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  he  fled  to  Orel,  then 
a  new  Russian  settlement.  The  knowledge  he  gained 
here  of  the  condition  of  the  Tartar  kingdom  of  Stbir, 
induced  him  to  attempt  its  conquest.  After  one  fruit- 
less endeavor,  he  accomplished  his  purpose  in  ;i  second 
exjiedition.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  Strogonoff,  a 
Russian  merchant,  who  had  ali'eady  opened  a  fiu' 
trade  with  Siberia,  Yermak  led  on  five  thousand 
adventurers,  inured  to  hardship,  and  reckless  of  dan- 
ger, into  whom  he  had  inspired  his  own  enterprising 
and  heroic  spirh,  and  who  placed  implicit  confidence 
in  their  leader. 

After  many  successful  skirmishes,  they  at  last  mas- 
tered the  Tartar  fortress  of  Sibir  itself.  Here  Yer- 
mak received  the  homage  of  I  he  numerous  petty 
princes  ;  but  he  found  his  position  precarious  and  un- 
safe. His  forces  had  been  reduced  to  five  hundred 
men,  and  insurrections  were  repeatedly  breaking  foith. 
He  now  solicited  the  assistance  of  the  czar  of  Mus- 
covy— John  Basilowitz  11. — sending  him  an  embassy 
with  a  present  of  the  most  costly  furs,  and  promising 
to  surrender  all  his  conquests  to  him,  on  condition  of 
receiving  succor,  and  a  pardon  for  past  offences.  Five 
hundred  Russians  were  sent  him  ;  but  they  were  all 
cut  to  pieces,  and  Yermak  himself  was  drov.'ned  in  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  a  lost  battle.  The  czars,  how- 
ever, appreciating  the  importance  of  these  conquests, 
put  forth  more  energetic  efforts,  and  succeeded,  not 
only  in  recovering  llie  realm  of  Sibir,  but,  in  the 
course  of  a  century,  the  whole  of  Siberia  was  added 
to  their  dominion.  On  the  banks  of  the  Amoor,  the 
conquerors  came  in  contact  with  the  power  of  China, 
which  here  checked  their  [)rogress.  In  1689,  the 
boundary  between  the  Russian  and  Chinese  possessions 
was  fixed  by  treaty,  and  the  regulations  of  a  commerce 
between  the  two  empires  were  established. 

Tobolsk  was  built  in  1587 ;  the  Tartars  had  ceased 
to  resist  the  power  of  Russia  in  1598;  Tomsk  was 
built  in  1604,  Yeniseisk  in  1618 ;  the  Lena  was  navi- 
gated by  Russian  vessels  to  the  ocean,  and  the  shores 
of  the  Arctic  Sea  explored,  in  J636  ;  in  1648—1658, 
Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  and  Ncrtchinsk  were  built ;  in  1695  to 
1706,  Kamtschatka  was  explored  ;  and  finall}',  in  1727. 
Behring,  a  Dane,  sailed  round  the  extreme  eastern 
coast  of  Asia,  through  the  straits  which  bear  his  name, 
doubhng  the  easternmost  point  of  Siberia,  and  proving 
the  separation  of  the  continents  of  Asia  and  North 
America. 
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Y   AND    OF   THE  ARTS. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXVI. 

General  View  of  Asia.  —  Origin  of  Language 
—  Government,  Arts,  Science,  Religion  — 
Past  Condition  of  Asia  —  Its  Future  Pros- 
pects. 

It  appears  from  the  most  authentic  information,  that 
arts  and  civilization  had  their  origin  in  Asia.  The 
Chinese,  the  Hindoos,  the  AssyriauH,  Babyioniaris,  and 
Egyptians  derived  from  the  neigtiborhood  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Central  Asia  certain  permanent  principles, 
which  served  as  the  foundation  of  their  political  and 
religious  systems.  But  the  process  by  which  man- 
kind advanced  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  is  not. 
recorded.  Some  traditions  begin  with  a  golden  age 
of  innocence  and  happiness ;  others,  with  a  state  of 
original  barbarism  and  wild  disorder.  The  belief  in  the 
former  seems  to  have  been  the  popular  sentiment  of 
mankind.  Plato  says  that  the  Greeks  derived  all  their 
knowledge  of  divine  things  from  th(;  ancients,  who,  he 
adds,  "  were  wiser  and  lived  nearer  to  the  gods  than 
we."  The  Hindoos  and  Egyptians  begin  their  history 
with  dynasties  of  gods  and  heroes,  who  assumed  the 
human  form,  and  became  the  progenitors  of  mankind. 

Yet  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  poets 
have  represented  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  earth  as 
utterly  rude  and  barbarous. 

"  "Wild  as  the  boosts,  their  wandering  lives  they  led. ; 
No  Hwain  robust  had  turned,  witii  guiding  hand, 
The  crooked  plough  ;  no  iron  delved  the  land ; 
What  earth  spontaneous  gave,  the  sun  and  shower 
Matured,  sufficed  them  for  the  jjassing  hour. 
'Midst  oaks  whose  nestling  moss  bestr owed  the  ground, 
NoiLrished  they  lay,  their  feaats  with  acorns  cro^vned. 
Nor  fire  to  them  its  uses  had  revealed. 
Nor  did  the  skins  of  beasts  a  vesture  yield: 
With  uucoath  limbs  they  crouched  in  mountmn  cave, 
Or  groves  and  woodland  glens  a  shelter  gave." 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  even  if  we  suppose  a  primeval 
state  of  knowledge  and  refinement,  that  mankind  after- 
ward descended  to  barbarism,  from  which  they  gradu- 
ally arose,  through  the  impulse  of  their  wants,  to  a  full 
development  of  their  faculties.  The  present  knowledge 
of  the  world  is  doubtless  the  result  of  experience,  ob- 
servation, and  study,  excepting,  perhaps,  some  frag- 
ments, which  have  floated  down  from  the  earliest  ages. 
Whether  language  was  an  immediate  gift  of  the  Deity, 
or  a  gradual  invention  of  man,  is  a  question  that  has 
exercised  the  ingenuity  of  many  acute  philologists. 
The  Scripture  account  seems  to  represent  it  as  an 
endowment  conferred  by  the  Creator  upon  our  first 
parents ;  but  this  original  language  was  doubtless 
meagre  in  its  vocabulary,  and  afterward  became 
enlarged  through  the  faculty  of  speech,  which  is  the 
peculiar  gift  of  man. 

As  society  began  in  Asia,  we  must  look  to  that  quar- 
ter of  the  world  for  the  origin  of  government.  The 
process  of  its  formation  appears  very  simple.  A  man 
is  born  under  the  roof  of  his  parents,  and  there  he 
naturally  remains.  The  ties  which  unite  husband  and 
wife,  parents  and  children,  formed  the  family  or  domes- 
tic society.  The  relation  of  master  and  servant  had 
lis  origin  when  society  was  in  this  state. 

The  weak,  not  being  able  to  assert  iheir  rights,  or 
procure  the  means  of  subsistence,  must  have  soon 
resolved  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  strong.  Those 
families  lhat  happened  to  live  In  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, would,  after  quarrelling  for  a  lime,  at  last  agree 
o  live  in  harmony  toother.    Certain  rules  would  be 


established  among  them,  rather  as  customs  than  laws. 
The  union  of  these  itnuilies  did  not  form  a  state,  but 
only  a  civil  society.  These  small  societies  must  soon 
have  perceived  that  their  customs  and  observances 
required  to  be  fixed,  and  to  be  invested  with  the  char 
acter  of  laws.  Men  of  superior  natumi  capacity  be 
came  the  lawgivers  of  these  hamlets  or  villages.  Aa 
soon  as  the  various  relations  in  which  men  stood  to 
each  other  were  settled  by  laws,  polifical  society  com- 
menced. 

But  this  was  a  society  without  established  govern- 
ment, and  soon  became  a  prey  to  the  evils  of  anarchy 
The  experience  of  these  evils  taught  men  that  physica 
force  is  indispensably  requisite  to  support  the  laws, 
which  of  themselves  have  a  force  purely  moral.  A 
government  is  thus  established  under  some  form  or 
othei', —  either  monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  repub- 
lican. At  first  it  rests  upon  force,  compelling  obe- 
dience by  penalties  —  as  fines,  imprisonmenl,  chastise- 
ment,  or  death.  As  society  advances,  habit  and  reflec- 
tion add  their  force,  and  constitute  the  strongest  support 
of  the  laws,  and  that  power  by  which  they  are  admin- 
istered. 

Certain  feelings  or  principles  of  religion  seem  to 
have  been  impressed  by  the  Creator  upon  the  heart 

of  man,  so  as  to  form,  every  where,  a  part  of  his  moral 
constitution.  These  universal  sentiments  or  ideas, 
according  as  they  have  been  developed  and  repre- 
sented in  various  manners  and  with  different  degrees 
of  purity,  in  different  countries  and  ages,  have  been 
the  foundation  of  all  religious  doctrines  and  systems 
of  belief,  excepting  only  those  which  had  their  origin 
in  early  revelation  or  in  afler  ages,  have  been  derived 
from  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  But  many  clrcumstancea 
contributed  to  give  early  traditions  a  fabulous  turn. 
Those  which  were  created  in  passing  down  through 
successive  centuries,  were  multiplied,  and  received 
various  changes  in  their  shape,  aim,  and  application. 
India  appears  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  leading 
mythologies  of  the  world.  Not  only  Brahminism  and 
Buddhism  commenced  here,  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
Egyptian  religion  was  also  derived  from  India ;  an 
passing  to  the  Greeks,  and  afterward  1o  the  Romans 
became  the  mythology  of  the  ancient  civilized  world, 
Many  of  the  leading  divinities  of  the  Greeks  were  also 
among  the  prominent  gods  of  the  Egyptians,  Ethio- 
pians, and  Hindoos. 

The  manner  in  which  the  ancient  mythologies  were 
propagated,  is  explained  by  considering  that  they  rested 
upon  the  belief  of  many  gods  ;  so  that  the  adoption  of 
new  divinities  was  not  merely  compatible  with  the 
creeds  of  men,  but  seemed  in  some  measure  com- 
mended by  them.  Thus  the  Greeks  had  no  diiBcully 
in  adopting  any  new  god  they  became  acquainted 
with;  and,  doubtless,  it  was  the  same  with  the  Egyp- 
tians, for  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  such  a  system 
the  worship  of  Jupiter  does  not  exclude  tliat  of  Ammon 
Christianity  is  exclusive :  it  admits  no  other  gods  but 
one.  It  is  the  same  with  Mahometanism.  The  ancient 
mylhologv  wns  more  like  modern  liberalism,  which 
receives  all  r''llgiuns  as  of  equal  auiliorily. 

The  arts  and  sciences  must  also  have  had  Iheir  oriijli. 
in  Asia,  The  rvieciianic  arts  appeared  first ;  their 
object  being  to  satisfy  the  wants  of  life  and  the  con- 
veniences of  ihe  social  state.  Tools  of  stone  seem  to 
have  preceded  those  of  metal.  Axes,  ploughshares 
hammers,  mallets,  wedges,  were  first  made  of  flint- 
copper  was  next  employed ;  and  it  appears,  at  the  time 
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of  the  Trojan  war,  to  have  been  employed  for  the 
same  purposes  for  which  iron  is  used  now.  The  latter 
metal,  upon  which  so  many  arts  depend  for  their  prog- 
ress and  perfection,  was  not  in  general  use  till  a 
subsequent  period.  The  arts  of  imitation,  as  sculp- 
ture, painting,  music,  arise  only  when  society  had 
passed  from  a  rude  to  a  refined  state.  Letters  are  a 
still  later  Invention.  Clommerce  began  at  an  early 
period ;  for  about  sevenieen  hundred  years  B.  C.  we 
hear  of  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  "  coming  from 
Gilead,  bearing  spices,  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to 
carry  it  down  into  Egypt."  The  land  trade  of  Asia 
has  been  extensive  from  a  very  remote  period,  and 
appears  to  have  been  always  carried  on  in  much  the 
same  way  as  at  present.  The  internal  commerce  of 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  was  also  very  great,  and  connected 
witli  that  of  Asia  by  caravans,  as  it  is  now.  The  Ara- 
bians appear  1o  have  been  the  first  people  who  m;ide 
long  voyages  by  water  —  a  circumstance  explained  by 
their  country  being  washed  on  three  sides  by  the  sea. 
The  PhcBiiicians  followed  tlie  Arabians,  and  the  Greeks 
ind  Egyptians  succeeded  tlie  Plioenicians. 

It  is  thus  that  the  other  quarters  of  the  world  are 
indebted  to  Asia,  not  only  for  their  population,  but  the 
germs  of  all  those  ideas  and  principles  which  lie  at 
*he  foundation  of  society.  Yet  it  is  to  be  remarked 
^hat  Asia,  thus  the  jiarent  of  mankind,  has  been  greatly 
surpassed  in  civilization  by  its  offspring.  While  other 
portions  of  the  world  have  been  rapidly  advancing  in 
art,  knowledge,  and  science,  Asia  remains  almost  sta- 
tionary. We  have  already- alluded  to  that  sameness 
of  chanicter  which  belongs  alike  to  the  physical  and 
moral  aspects  of  society  in  this  quarter  of  the,  globe. 
Its  history,  uiso,  ^^eems  to  [n'esent,  ffom  ago  to  age,  a 
succession  of  the  s;u"ne  or  similar  events.  AIJ  this  is 
doubtless  the  r(!siilt  of  physical  cireumslanccs.  Sibei'ia 
is  an  immense  plain,  chilled  by  a  freezing  atmosphere, 
dooming  it  to  perpetual  slerility.  The  great  central 
plateau  of  Asia,  having,  at  once,  a  fertile  soil  and  a 
bracing  atmosphere,  afibrdiiig  no  facilities  for  com- 
merce, but  inviting  the  pt-ople  to  agricnltiire  and  pas- 
turage, becomes  the  prolitic  nursery  oi'  lifM'fc.  i-(>>![css, 
and  energetic  nomads.  These,  as,  from  time  to  time, 
the  population  has  become  excessive,  have  broken  from 
their  original  seats,  overwhelming,  with  their  irresistible 
ihasses,  the  rich,  warm  countries  of  the  south,  or,  pass- 
ing on  from  point  to  point,  have  peopled  other  portions 
of  Asia,  with  America  on  the  east  and  Europe  on  the 
west.  Hindostan,  China,  and  Arabia,  are  countries 
whose  soil,  climate,  and  position  in  relation  to  other 
lands,  are  marked  and  peculiar,  calculated  to  insure  a 
constant  repetition  of  the  same  ideas,  the  same  pur- 
suits, the  same  habits  of  thought  and  action.  This 
'unchangeableness  of  physical  condition,  which  no 
industry  can  essentially  change  or  inodify,  is  sup|)osed 
to  render  the  vagrant  Samoide  invariably  disposed  to 
be  a  fisherman,  the  Tartar  a  pastoral  nomad,  the  Chi- 
Aese  an  indefatigable  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  the 
Arab  of  the  desert  a  roving  robber.  This  uniformity  of 
national  character  has  been  perpetuated  by  systems  of 
I'chgion  and  laws,  jealously  designed  to  prevent  change, 
and  therefore  to  exclude  the  progress  of  society. 

But  if  such  has  been  the  history  of  Asia  for  the  past, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  change  is  not  remote. 
Indeed,  within  the  present  century,  great  and  signifi- 
cant changes  have  actually  taken  place  in  Asia.  If 
we  direct  our  attention  to  the  west,  we  shall  see  that 
'le  Turkish  power,  which  has  been  the  impassable 
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wall  between  Europe  and  Asia,  seems  graduallv 
wasting  away.  Not  long  since,  its  territories  were 
estimated  at  nearly  one  million  of  square  miles;  now 
they  can  hardly  be  rated  above  half  a  million.  It  has 
lost  its  possessions  in  Africa  ;  Greece  has  been  separated 
from  its  provinces  in  Europe;  and  Kussia  has  taken 
portions  of  its  Asiatic  provinces.  Of  those  which 
remain,  some  are  independent  in  all  but  name,  while' 
the  rest  are  divided  by  race  and  history,  leaving  only 
religion  as  the  principle  of  cohesion  and  of  fidehty  to 
the  government.  The  territory  of  Turkey  has,  there- 
fore, been  reduced  one  half  within  the  last  fifly  years, 
while  its  moral  arid  political  power,  in  view  of  die  rela- 
tive strength  and  intelligence  of  European  nations,  is 
reduced  in  an  equal  degree.  It  is  clear  that  if  it  were 
to  becoine  the  policy  of  any  leading  nation  of  Europe 
to  crush  the  Ottoman  empire,  its  fate  would  be  inev- 
itably sealed  ;  and  even  if  no  such  catastrophe  should 
happen,  the  influence  of  intercourse  with  Christendom, 
which  Is  already  visible  in  Turkey,  must,  ere  long,  as 
efTeetually  subdue  the  barbarism  of  the  people,  as  if 
they  were  to  pass  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  conquest. 

On  the  north,  the  entire  continent  is  in  possession  of 
Russia  ;  the  great  peninsiiia  of  the  south  is  subject  to 
Britain;  and  these  two  powers,  advancing  in  their 
ambitious_  designs,  have  almost  met,  face  to  face,  within 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  empire  of  Persia.  Neither 
of  these  energetic  nations  is  likely  to  recede ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  conquests  will  probably  be  indefinitely 
extended.  On  the  east  of  Asia,  a  momentous  change 
has  recently  taken  place ;  the  brazen  gates  of  Chinese 
exclusion  .have  been  rudely  broken  open  by  the 
Samson  of  the  sea,  and  "the  "beginning  of  the  end" 
seems  already  shadowed  forth  to  the  view. 

Thus,  on  all  sides,  the  moral  and  religious  barriers 
0|)|)osed  to  Asiatic  civilization  are  giving  way.  Al- 
ready one  third  of  its  territory  is  in  possession  of  the 
two  leading  European  nations ;  and  from  the  extension 
of  our  own  frontiers  to  the  Pacific  —  thus  bringing  us 
within  five  thousand  miles  of  A^^ia — a  new  element  is 
added  upon  which  to  found  calculations  of  improvement. 
It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  the  course  of  intellec- 
tual illumination  among  nations  has  been  like  that  of 
l:he  sun,  carrying  its  light  over  the  world  from  east  to 
west.  The  poet,  following  this  idea,  and  alluding  to 
America,  has  said, 

"  "Westward  the  star  of  empire  takea  its  way/'  &o, 

In  view  of  recent  events,  we  may  go  beyond  this 
prophenc  suggestion,  and  while  we  see  our  country 
reflecting  back  upoii  Europe  the  civilization  it  bor- 
rowed there,  we  may  soon  behold  it,  following  the 
course  of  nature  and  of  history,  and  completing  the 
cycle  by  carrying  civilization  to  Asia  —  destined  to 
result  in  its  regeneration.  However  we  may  distrust 
the  philanthropy  of  the  British  and  the  Russians  in 
their  Asiatic  conquests,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  good 
institutions  will  be  planted  by  their  means;  but  we 
believe  a  still  more  potent  and  beneficent  influence 
will  be  felt  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe  through  Amer- 
ica. Many  persons  living  will  doubtless  see  the  popu- 
lation of  our  country  tripled  ;  then  there  will  be  weeklj 
lines  of  our  steamers  across  the  Pacific,  carrying  oui 
manufactures,  and  our  institutions,  civil,  political,  and 
religious,  into  the  Chinese  empire,  Japan,  and  Farther 
India.  These  events,  which  seem  inevitable,  are  but  the 
threshold  of  that  mighty  future  which  seems  to  bfl 
dawnine  upon  us ! 
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This  pflrtion  of  the  globe  may  be  coiisiderefl  as  a 
vast  peninsula,  attached  to  Asia  by  the  isthmus  of 
Hticz.  Its  general  ibrm  is  triangular;  its  greatest 
length,  from  north  to  south,  is  5,000  miles  ;  its  great- 
est width,  4,500.  Its  whole  extent  is  11,000  square 
miles  ;  its  population  about  60,000,000. 

In  its  geography  and  history,  Africa  is  marked  with 
striking  contrasts.  Some  portions  of  it  were  among 
the  hrst  to  be  explored  and  occupied  by  man,  while 
others  long  remained  unira versed,  and  some  continue  to 
the  present  day  to  be  designated  on  the  map  as  unknown 
regions.  In  the  early  ages,  it  was  the  seat  and  centre 
of  learning  and  science,  while  the  mass  of  its  inhabit- 
ants have  ever  been  shrouded-in  intellectual  and  moral 
darkness.  Africa  presents  the  most  remarkable  con- 
trasts of  fertility  and  desolation — the  valley  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  mighty  wastes  of  Sahara.  In  its  zoology, 
it  not  only  affords  the  ostrich,  the  lion,  the  tiger,  the 
elephant,  and  the  rhinoceros — animals  conitnon  to  the 
adjacent  regions  of  Asia — but  ilic  giraffe  and  the  hip- 
popotamus, which  are  peculiar  to  this  quarter  of  tlie 
giobe.  In  surveying  its  civil  and  social  condition,  we 
see  the  negroes,  a  weak  and  harmless  race,  made  the 
prey  of  the  Arab,  the  most  despotic  and  remorseless 
of  the  human  family.  The  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the 
panther,  feasting  upon  the  vast  herds  of  antelopes  that 
graze  over  the  central  wastes  of  Africa,  afford  a  stri- 
king analogy  to  the  state  of  human  society— the  weak, 
tlie  timid,  and  the  defenceless  being  made,  without 
mercy  or  scruple,  the  prey  of  the  daring  and  the  strong. 

In  somepaits  excessively  parched,-in  others  marshy 
or  flooded,  the  surface  of  Africa  presents  strange  irreg- 
ularities. The  vast  plains,  which  occupy  the  greater 
|iart  of  its  extent,  are  covered  with  sand  and  gravel, 
'vith  a  mixture  of  sea-shells,  and  seem  like  the  basins 


of  seas  that  have  evaporated  and  left  them  dry.  Such 
is  the  famous  Desert  of  Sahara,  where  the  sands,  mov- 
ing like  the  surges  of  the  ocean,  are  said  to  have  swal- 
lowed up  entire  tribes.    Amid  the  deserts,  there  are 

springs,  which  burst  forth  and  create  spots  of  verdure, 
called  Oases.  Surrounded  by  the  level  sands,  these 
seem  like  islands  in  the  sea.  Tiiey  are  fancil'nily 
described  by  an  ancient  writer,  as  marking  the  desert 
,is  the  spots  of  tile  leo|iard  mark  the  skiii  of  thiit  ani- 
mal. Other  |)lains  in  this  country,  of  a  marshy  na- 
ture, and  filled  w-ith  stagnant  lakes,  emit  elihivia  tlie 
most  destructive  to  human  life,  or  breed  disgusiing 
reptiles  and  formidable  animals  of  large  size. 

The  mountains  of  Africa  are  more  distinguished  for 
their  breadth  than  their  height.  The  chain  of  iVIount 
Atlas,  on  the  north,  running  through  the  Barbary  States, 
extends  nearly  across  the  continent.  This  chain  di- 
vides the  country,  which  lies  between  the  Desert  of 
Sahara  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions.  That  portion  which  lies  to  the  north 
of  these  mountains,  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  miles  in 
width,  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  forms  the  cultivaled 
part  of  the  Barbary  States.  Between  the  moimtnins 
and  the  desert  on  the  south,  the  country  is  dry  and 
sandy,  but  is  said  to  produce  dates  in  such  abundance 
as  to  be  called  -'the  Country  of  Dates,"  in  the  ian- 
guage  of  the  inhabitants.  Tliat  part  of  this  range  oi 
mountains  whicli  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  Mti- 
rocco,  is  by  far  the  highest,  and  reaches  an  elevation 
of  more  than  thirteen  thousand  feet,  afid,  though  inlhc 
latitude  of  Georgia,  the  peaks  are  covered  with  per- 
petual snow.  This  range  of  mountains,  inhabited 
principally  hy  the  Berbers,  is  intersected  by  deep,  but 
fertile  ralleys,  filled  with  villages  and'gardens,  and  in 
winter,  when  New  England  is  buried  in  .snow,  these 
are  clothed  with  the  most  beautiful  verdure.  :  The 
rivers,  which  flow  from  these  moimtains,  though  small, 
are  numerous.  The  following  table  shows  thS  height 
of  the  principal  mountaii^  of  Africa  : 

Height  in  Feet. 

Atlas,  Morocco   12,80i> 

 ,  Algiers   8,900  , 
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WsigM  in  Feet 

Abyssinian    H.TOO 

I.  of  Bourti.iii   

Cape  of  (iood  Hope   lO.^cO 

Teiieviffe   

Ciipe  Vord    7,900 

Madiigiiticar    11,500 

Miuiritius,  Peter  Eotte's   H,7fi4 

The  Nile,  historically  the  most  nuted  river  in 
Africa,  has  never  been  explored  to  its  sources. 
The  Niger  is  supposed  to  have  the  hjiigest 
course,  but  a  part  of  this  is  not  ascertained.  To 
settle  the  doubts  in  regard  to  this  river  has  been 
the  object  of  various  expediiions,  and  in  these  a 
number  of  travellers  have  sacrificed  their  lives. 

Besides  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  the  ot  her  prin- 
cipal rivers  of  Africa,  arc  tlMi  Srnoonl.  (lainhia, 
Grande,  Congo  or  Zaire,  Co;niza,  Orange,  all  of 
which  flow  into  the  Alfantic.  ami  the  Kiska,  So- 
fala,  and  Ciiania,  which  fJow  into  the  J  ndian 
Ocean.  Oiif;  of  the  [)ecidiar  characterislirs  ol 
the  rivers  of  A.frica  is  the  periodical  swellings, 
by  wliich  they  overflow  the  countries  through 
which  they  pass,  and  particularly  those  round 
their  mouths.  These  risings  regularly  lake  place 
every  seasoti,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  great 
body  of  waEer  which  tliey  bring  down,  and  the 
quantity  of  mud  they  deposit.  The  rainy  season 
commences  in  April  and  continues  lill  September. 
The  heavens,  before  heated  like  a  flame,  now 
seem  transformed  into  fomttains  of  water  :  the 
copious  tlodds  whicli  they  pour  down,  collect  on 
the  level  tabk'-lands  of  the  interior,  where  they 
form  immense  slu^eis  of  waler,  or  temporary 
lakes  :  these  lakes  soon  overflow,  and  suddenly 
send  down  into  tbe  river.s,  jireviously  much  swol- 
len, an  eiiDrnious  voiuaie  of  water,  impregnated 
with  the  soft  earth  over  which  it  has  for  some 
time  stagnated. 

Tile  mineral  riches  of  Africa  are  hut  liitle 
known,  but  they  are  supposed  lo  be  important. 
Gold-dust  is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers  ;  dia- 
monds have  recently  been  gathered  in  Algeria. 
Salt  is  found  in  the  continent  and  some  of  the 
islands,  iron,  copper,  silver,  lead,  and  tin,  and 
probably  coal,  are  among  its  products. 

The  character  of  high  fertility  has  long  been  at- 
tached to  a  large  portion  of  the  Barbary  States  :  it 
is  equally  cerlain  that  in  some  other  parts  of  Africa 
vegs'taium  displays  great  vigor  and  musjiiiticence . 

jn  tbe  n(irl.h,the  cereal  grains  and  fruits  of  warm 
climates  abound.  The  borders  of  the  desert  and 
the  oases  yield  the  date-palm,. affording  the  chief 
sustenance  of  tlie  inhabilajits  there.  The  sandy 
deserts  of  the  norlh  and  the  dry  plains  of  the  south 
produce  only  prickly  grasses,  and  saline  and  suc- 
culent plants,  which  feed  rather  upon  dews  than 
upon  tbe  moisture  of  the  soil.  The  tropical  re- 
gions abound  with  forests  of  the  finest  timber 
trees,  many  of  which  are  of  gigantic  dimensions. 

The  cotton-tree,  the  baobab — the  fruit  of  which 
yields  a  grateful  drink — the  chandelier-tree,  and 
the  oil,  sago,  and  other  palms,  are  the  character- 
istic productions  of  this  tropical  section.  The  cas- 
sava, yam,  and  grcjund-iiiil  are  the  farinaceous 
plants,  vvhicli  here  supply  the  place  of  the  cereal 
grasses  of  temperate  climates  ;  the  dourrha,  from 
which  the  Alricans  make  an  iiit(]xie:itiiig  drink 
called  booza,  is  the  grain  most  extensively  culti- 
vated ;  the  papaw,  the  tamarind,  the  cream-tree 
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i.hc  water-vine,  &c.,  are  among  the  usei'ul  trees, 
yielding  articles  of  foor.  Tiie  acacias  and  the 
^andarach-trce  yield  the  vakiable  gums  of  com- 
ii'iercc. 

The  animal  products,  of  Africa  are  remarkable 
The  species  of  apes,  baboons,  and  monkeys  are 
numerous.  The  cliimpanse  resembles  man 
more  than  even  the  orang-outang  of  the  Oceanic 
islands,  having  a  much  greater  facility  of  standing 
f  nd  walking  upright,  and  of  using  the  hands. 

The  lion  of  Africa  is  the  noblest  animal  of  his 
race,  the  Asiatic  lions  being  much  inferior  in  size 
and  strength.  He  approaches  his  prey  slyly,  like 
others  of  the  feline  tribe,  never  attacking  openly, 
and  when  wi!hin  a  proper  distance,  pounces  upon 
the  victim  with  a  tremendous  leap.  The  leopard 
is  fierce,  powerfisl,  and  active,  but  inferior  in  size 
■and  strength  to  the  tiger  of  Asia.  The  panther 
is  found  over  a  great  part  of  Africa,  and  does  not 
materially  ditTer  from  the  leo|)ard.  The  tiger  cat 
is  a  smaller  animal  of  the  same  family. 

The  genus  of  hyenas  is  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  Africa  :  the  striped  hyena  is  found  in  the 
north,  and  the  spotted  hyena  in  the  south ;  and 
there  is  an  animal  called  the  hyena  dog  also 
found  in  the  southern  section.  These  creatures 
are  ravenous  and  fierce ;  they  are  nocturnal  in 
their  habits,  and  live  chiefly  upon  carrion  and 
offals. 

Elephants  are  numerous ;  they  are  a  distinct 
species,  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  smaller  than  the 
Asiatic  elephant.  The  natives  have  not  domes- 
ticated them  ;  but  tbev  hunt  them  for  their  teeth. 
The  food  of  the  elephant  is  fruits,  and  the  roots, 
leaves,  and  branches  of  trees.  lie  is  dangerous 
qnly  when  attacked.  The  hippopotamus,  or  river 
aorse,  is  found  in  most  of  the  rivers  aiid  lakes 
from  the  Nile  to  the  Orange  Kiver ;  it  (hi  clls 
mostly  in  the  water,  from  which  it  never  goes  far, 
but  seems  to  derive  its  food  chiefly  from  the  land, 
browsing  on  the  nearest  shrubs,  and  feeding  on 
the  reeds  of  the  marshes.  The  negroes  and 
Hottentots  take  it  in  pits.  The  teeth  furnish 
ivory,  and  the  hides  are  made  into  whips  and 
shields. 

The  rhinoceros  of  Africa  has  two  horns,  and 
the  skin  is  not  disposed  in  folds  like  the  Asiatic 
species.  The  horns  are  esteemed  by  the  natives 
for  their  supposed  medicinal  virtues.    Its  chief 

food  is  reeds  and  shrubs. 

The  zebra,  the  dow,  and  the  quagga  are  distinct 
species  of  the  horso  kind.  They  are  remarkable 
for  the  beauty  of  their  markings,  being  regularly 
striped  from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the 
tail.  They  are  timid  and  swift,  and  if  taken 
young  may  be  tamed. 

The  antelopes  of  Afj'ica  are  numerous,  com- 
prising no  less  than  sixty  species  peculiar  to  it. 
Of  these  the  gnu  is  the  most  remarliable  ;  it  par- 
lakes,  in  its  formation,  of  the  horse,  the  ox,  the 
stag,  and  the  antelope,  having  the  shoulders,  body, 
and  mane,of  the  first,  the  head  of  the  second,  and 
the  tail  and  feet  of  the  stag.  It  possesses  in  an 
eminent  degree  strength,  swiftness,  a  keen  scent, 
and  a  quick  sight. 

The  camelopard,  or  giraife,  is  peculiar  to  Africa. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  great  length  of  its  fore 
egs  and  neck,  which  renders  it  the  tallest  of 


The  Hyena. 


Tlie  Hippopobunui. 
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The  two-bomed  Bliinoceioa. 
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'I'lie  Esypti"!!  Vulture 


animals:  the  hliifl  legs  are  much  shorter,  and  the 
gait,  though  rapid,  is  awkward.  It  is  extrcinely  timid 
and  inoffensive,  and  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  trees. 

The  hunting  of  the  larger  animals  In  Central  and 
Southern  Africa,  has  of  late  years  furnished  us  with 
numerous  sketolies  of  adventure,  quite  equal  to  the  le- 
gends of  Hercules  and  Theseus.  Mr.  Cummiiigs,  an 
Englishman,  spent  several  months  here,  in  attacking 
giraifes,  hippopotami,  lions,  and  other  enormous  quad- 
rupeds, and  has  filled  a  volume  with  details  of  most 
thrilling  incidents.  M.  Gerard,  a  Frenchman  from 
Algieria,  a  few  years  since  penetrated  into  these  wild 
regions,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  attacks 
upon  lions.  His  adventures  have  also  been  published, 
and  the  daring  sportsman  has  now  acquired,  through- 
out Europe  and  America,  the  title  of  the  Lion-killer. 

As  before  remarked,  birds  are  less  restricted  to 
particular  regions  than  quadrupeds.  Nevertheless, 
Africa  boasts  some  peculiar  species.  The  ostrich,  the 
lai-gcst  of  l)irds,  is  spread  over  a  wide  surf;iee  ;  it  is 
common  in  Africa,  and  is  oecasionaily  found  in  some 
parts  of  Asia.  The  negroes  pursue  it  for  its  flesh  as 
well  as  its  feathers.  It  runs  with  great  speed,  but  is 
unable  to  rise  upon  the  wing.  II.  dwells  in  the  remote, 
solitary  deserts,  where  there  is  no  water,  and  little  but 
the  coarsest  vegetation.  Various  large  species  of 
vultures  are  known  here,  and  appear  to  be  designed 
by  Providence  to  devour  all  animal  substances  that 
might  putrety  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  climate,  and 
thus  spread  pestilence  over  the  land.  Parrots  and 
many  other  birds  of  gay  plumage,  abound. 

The  crocodile  inhabits  the  large  rivers  of  the  tropi- 
cal regions,  and  the  enormous  python,  a  serpent  of 
thirty  feet  in  length,  lurli::;  in  the  fens  and  morasses. 
The  dipsas,  asp,  and  cerastes,  or  horned  viper,  are  the 
principal  venomous  serpents.  Of  the  insect  tribes, 
the  locust  has  from  lime  immemorial  been  the 
scourge  of  this  continent ;  scorpions,  scarcely  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  noxious  serpents,  are  numerous,  and 
the  zebub,  or  Hy,  one  of  the  instrunients  employed 
to  punish  the  jligyptianfi  of  old,  is  still  the  plague 
of  the  low  and  cultivated  districts. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  classify  the  people 
of  Afi'ica  according  to  their  languages,  but  our  igno- 
rance of  the  latter  rendera  this  a  vain  and  useless  en- 
deavor. In  general  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Arabs 
and  Moors,  descendants  of  Asiatic  tribes,  occupy 
Northern  and  a  portion  of  Eastern  Africa.  The 
Berbers,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions  between 
Barbary  and  the  great  deseit  of  Sahara,  and  thencQ 
distributed  over  other  parts,  appear  to  be  an  ancient 
and  indigenous  people.  The  Negroes  are  spread 
over  Central  Africa,  and  at  the  soin,h  the  Hotten- 
tols  and  Caifres  arc  the  dominant  native  tribes. 

Whatever  of  l]i.-,lory  belongs  lo  Africa,  is  derived 
from  Asiatic  and  European  races,  who  have  either  set- 
tled or  made  conquests  her^  Tlie  history  of  Egypt 
goes  back  to  the  very  cradle  of  mankind,  and  both 
Greece  and  Eoiiie  have  lefc  traces  of  their  aniiaJs  in 
this  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  the  negroes — 'tlie  nuie 
that  seems  to  claim  Africa  as  its  peculiar  birttn  jgnt 
— have  neither  a  written  language  nor  a  histury. 
in  all  ages  they  have  been  used  by  other  nationsfoi 
domestic  servitude.  In  physical  ■constitution  they 
differ  strikingly  troru  other  races:  in  disposition 
tliey  arc  generally  mild,  harmless,  and  indolent,  and 
hence  have  subnnuted,  witliout  resistance,  to  the  bixr- 
theus  laid  upon  them.    Even  in  theii"  own  couiitiy 
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'■■,ht',y  are  made  the  prey  of  despotic  chiefs,  either  of 
their  own  or  other  races.  Thus  they  have,  for  the  most 
part,  continued  from  age  to  age,  without  any  well  or- 


MooTs. 
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ganized  governments,  without  books,  without,  indeed, 
the  first  elements  of  civilization.  Their.religion  is  Ma- 
hometanism,  mixed  with  fetichism,ancl  is  often  attended 
with  the  most  revolting  and  cruel  rites.  As  we  become 
more  acquainted  with  Central  Africa,  we  seem  to  find 
better  and  more  hopcfhl  cixiniijsles  of  nations  and  tribes, 
which  have  made  sofiie  iidvancas  in  the  arts  of  life  and 
society.  It  seems  probiible.  from  all  the  knowledge 
we  possess,  that  the  di'<,n';iiiiLlioii  of  Africa  has  arisen 
rather  from  the  wrongs  inflicted  upon  it  by  other  na- 
tions, than  from  any  inherent  incapacity  for  civilization. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  divisions  of  Africa 
as  presented  in  modern  geography. 


Na>nes. 


NoKTKEUN  Africa. 

Egypt,  

Nubia,  

Abyssiiiia  

Tripoli  and  Bavca,  

Tunis,  

Algiers,  

Morocco,  

Great  Desert,  


Wjsstern  Africa. 

Seiiegambia,  

Sierra  I.eoiie  

Liberia,  

Guinea,  

Cimbebas,  


Cbnthal  Afkica, 

Soudan,  &c  , 

Ethiopia   . . , 


SOUTHKKX  AfhICA 

Country  of  IIotLOntota,. . . 

Bosbuanas,  

Capo  Colony,  

Caii'raria,  


Eastkhn  AriucA, 

Jfozanibiquo,  

Zangucbar,  

Country  of  tb.e  Soumalies, 

Islands. 
AtUattic  Ocean. 

Azores,  

Madeiras,  

Caiiaiies,  

Cape  Verd,  

St.  Helena,  

Ascension,  


Extent. 


200,000 
373,000 
S.')0,000 
270,000 
6l',000 
600,000 
175,000 
2,500,000 


Indian  Ocenn. 

Madagascar,  

Socotra,  

Mauritius,  

Seychelles,  

Bourbon,  


200 
3,206 
1,700 
50 
48 


200,000 
1,000 
150 

50 


Population 


2,000,000 

4,000,000 
(iOO.OOO 
1,800,000 
2,000,000 

6,ooo,oor 


42.000 
25,000 


2oO,000 
100,000 
234,000 
50,000 
3,525 


300,000 
5,000 
100,000 

100,000 


We  propose  to  follow  thi?.  arrangement  in  giving 
the  history  of  these  several  countries.  The  chief 
cities  of  Africa,  are  aa  follows : 

Names.  ■  Popidatimi 

Cairo,  Egypt,  330,000 

Alexandria,   ..'JO.OOC 

Damietta,  -  ,  30,000 

Morocco  80,000 

Algiers,  70,000 

Fez,   100,000 

Tunis,  120.000 

Timbuctoo  12,000 

Gondar,  40,00C 

Cape  Town,   SO.oor 
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CHAPTER  CCLXXTIII. 

indent  Geography  of  AfHca  —  Historical 

Outline. 

Such  is  a  view  of  the  present  state  of  Africa.  In 
looking  at  its  geography,  as  known  to  the  ancients, 
we  find  that  they  had  veiy  inadequate  and  erroncoas 
notions  respecting  it.  They  were  acquainted  with 
only  the  northern  and  eastern  coast,  and  deemed  it  less 
extensive  than  Europe.  The  term  Africa  is  derived 
from  the  Romans,  who  first  restricted  it  to  the  region 
occupied  by  Carthage  ;  but  it  was  finally  extended  to 
the  whole  peninsula. 

The  Atlas  were  the  principal  African  mountains 
known  in  ancient  times.  They  were  the  occasion  of 
many  fanciful  and  fabulous  ideas.  Tt  was  imagined  that 
the  heavens  rested  upon  their  tops  as  pillars ;  and 
Atlas  was  personated  as  a  gigantic  Titan,  ivho  was 
condemned  by  .fupiter  to  sustain  the  vault  of  the  skies 
on  his  shoulders.  The  Nile  was  deemed  the  largest 
river  in  the  world. 

The  chief  ancient  divisions  of  Africa  are  as  follows : 

Ancient  Names.  Modei-n  Names. 

Egypt  ■  Esypt. 

Ethiopia  Nubia  and  Abyssinia. 

Ethiopia  Interior,  Ethiopia. 

Libya  Barca. 

Africa  Proper,  Tunis. 

Numidia   Algiers,  in  part. 

CitT  of  Carthage  f  Oarthaseinruins,neai- 

■■  "  (  Tunis. 

Mauritania  \         Mauril-ania,  and 

^     part  ot  Algiers. 

(Jotulia,  Bled  elJerid. 

Phazjinia,  Fozzau. 

The  progress  of  discovery  in  Africa  has  been  slow 
and  difficult,  owing  to  its  vast  deserte,  and  the  want 


of  bays  and  rivers  giving  access  to  its  interior.  Egypt 
having  been  discovered  by  Asiatic  adventurers,  was 
in  defiance  of  the  clearest  geographical  outlines,  long 
considered  ms  a  part  of  Asia.  Even  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  the  Nile  was  generally  viewed  as  the  boundary 
of  the  two  continents ;  nor  is  it  till  the  era  of  Ptolemy., 
that  we  find  the  natural  limits  properly  fixed  at  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez. 

As  the  discoveries  proceeded  along  the  regions  of 
Western  Africa,  objects  presented  themselves  which 
acted  powerfully  on  the  exalted  and  poetical  imagina- 
tion of  the  ancients.  They  were  particularly  struck 
by  those  oases,  or  verdant  islands,  which  reared  their 
bosoms  amid  the  sandy  desert,  llencc,  perhaps,  were 
drawn  those  brilliant  pictures  of  the  Hesperian  Gar- 
dens, the  Fortunate  dslands,  the  Islands  of  the  HIest, 
which  are  painted  in  such  glowing  colors,  and  form 
the  gayest  part  of  ancient  mythology.  There  arises 
involuntarily,  in  the  heart  of  man,  a  longing  after 
forms  of  being,  fairer  and  happier  than  any  presented 
by  the  world  before  him  —  bright  scenes,  which  he 
seeks  and  never  finds  in  the  cu'cle  of  real  existence. 
But  imagination  easily  creates  them  in  that  dim  boun- 
dary which  separates  the  known  from  the  unknown 
world.  In  the  first  discoverers  of  any  such  region, 
novelty  usually  produces  an  exalted  state  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  passions,  under  the  influence  of  whl('li 
every  object  is  jiainted  in  higher  colors  than  those  of 
nature.  Nor  does  the  illusion  cease,  when  a  more 
complete  examination  proves,  that,  in  the  regions  to 
which  they  are  assigned,  no  sueh  beings  or  objects 
exist.  The  human  heart  clings  tenaciously  to  its  fond 
chimeras:  it  quickly  transfers  them  to  the  yet  unknown 
region  beyunrl,  and,  when  driven  thence,  discovers  still 
another,  more  remote,  in  which  they  can  take  refuge. 
Thus  we  find  these  fairy  regions  retreating  before  fh? 
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progress  of  discovery,  yet  finding  still,  in  the  farthest 
advance  which  ancient  knowledge  ever  made,  some 
remoter  extremity  to  which  they  could  fly, 

T'.ie  first  posifion  of  the  Hesperian  Gardens  appears 
lo  have  been  at  the  western  extremity  of  Libya,  then 
the  farthest  boundary  upon  that  side  of  ancient  geo- 
graphical knowledge.  The  spectacle  which  it  often 
[)resented  —  that  of  a  circuit  of  blooming  verdure  amid 
tlie  desert  —  was  calculated  to  make  a  powerful  impres- 
sion on  Grecian  fancy,  and  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a 
.errestrial  paradise.  As  the  Ih'st  oasis  became  fre- 
iiuented,  it  was  soon  stripped  of  its  fabled  bcciuty ; 
another  place  was  found  for  it ;  and  every  traveller,  as 
he  discovered  a  new  portion  of  that  fertile  and  beautiful 
coast,  fondly  imagined  that  he  had  at  length  arrived  at 
the  long  sought-for  Islands  of  the  Blest.  At  length, 
when  the  continent  had  been  explored  in  vain,  they 
were  transferred  to  tlie  ocean  beyond,  which  the  oiiginal 
idea  of  islands  rendered  an  easy  step.  The  Canaries, 
having  never  been  passed,  nor  even  explored,  continued 
long  to  be  called  the  Fortunate  Islands.,  not  from 
Rny  peculiar  felicity  of  soil  and  climate  which  tliey 
actually  possessed,  but  merely  because  distance  and 
imperfect  knowledge  left  full  scope  to  poetical  fancy. 
Hence  we  find  Horace  painting  llieir  felicity  in  the 
most  glowing  colors,  and  viewing  them  as  a  refuge, 
still  left  for  mortals,  from  that  troubled  and  imperfect 
enjoyment  which  they  were  doomed  to  experience  in 
every  other  poi-tion  of  the  globe. 

The  extent  of  the  unknown  territory  of  Africa,  the 
peculiar  aspect  of  man  and  nature  in  that  region,  and 
the  uncertainty  as  to  its  form  and  termination,  drew 
toward  it,  in  a  particular  degree,  the  attention  of  the 
ancient  world.  All  the  ex[icditions  of  discovery  on 
record,  with  scarcely  any  exceptions  save  those  of 
Nearchus  and  Pythias,  had  Africa  for  their  object. 
They  were  undertaken  with  au  anxious  wish,  first,  to 
explore  the  extent  of  its  two  unknown  coasts  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  next,  to  penetrate 
into  the  depth  of  that  nivsierlous  world  in  the  interior, 
which,  guarded  by  the  most  awful  barriers  of  natiu'o, 
enclosed,  as  with  a  wall,  ihc  fine  and  fertile  regions  of 
Northern  Africa.  At  a  very  early  [?eriod,  extraordinary 
efforts  appear  to  have  been  made  to  eflect  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa.  The  first  attempt  is  that 
recorded  by  [Jei'odotus,  as  having  been  undertaken  by 
order  of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  and  of  which  we  have 
already  given  an  account. 

The  memory  of  this  voyage  probably  gave  rise  to 
another,  which  is  also  recorded  by  Herodotus.  Satas- 
Des,  a  Persian  nobleman,  having  committed  an  act  of 
violence,  was  condemned  by  Xeraes  to  be  crucified. 
One  of  his  friends  persuaded  the  monarch  to  commute 
.he  sentence  into  that  of  a  voyage  round  Africa,  which 
was  represented  as  a  stil!  severer  punishment,  Satas- 
pes,  accordingly,  having  procured  a  vessel  and  mari- 
ners in  the  ports  of  Egypt,  departed  on  his  formidable 
expedition.  He  passed  tlie  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and 
sailed  along  the  coast  for  several  days,  proceeding, 
probably,  as  far  as  the  desert.  The  view  of  those 
frightful  and  desolate  shores,  and  of  the  immense 
ocean  which  dashed  against  them,  might  well  intimi- 
date a  navigator  bred  in  the  luxurious  indolence  of  a 
Persian  court.  He  was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  tui-ned 
back.  Xerxes  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death,  but  he 
t-iade  his  escape  to  the  Island  of  Samos. 

The  next  attempt  was  made  by  a  private  individual, 
Piudoxus,  a  native  of  Cyzicua,  who  prosecuted  his  first 
72 


/oyage  of  discovery  under  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy 
Euergetes.  He  explored  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  and  carried  on  some  trade  with  the  natives. 
A  desire  to  circumnavigate  the  whole  continent  seems 
here  to  have  seized  him,  and  to  have  become  his  ruling 
passion.  He  found,  on  this  coast,  part  of  a  wreck, 
which  was  said  lo  have  come  from  the  west,  and  which 
consisted  merely  of  the  point  oi'  a  prow,  on  which  a 
liorse  was  carved.  This,  being  carried  to  Alexandria.  I 
and  shown  to  some  natives  of  Cailiz,  was  pronounced 
by  Ihcm  to  be  very  similar  to  those  attached  to  a  par 
ticular  sort  of  fishing  vessels  which  frequented  the  coast 
of  Mauritania ;  and  they  added,  that  some  of  these 
vessels  had  actually  gone  to  the  west,  £uid  never  re- 
turned. All  doubt  of  the  possibility  of  accomplishing 
his  purpose  now  seemed  to  be  at  an  end,  and  Eudoxus 
thought  only  of  carrying  this  grand  undertaking  into 
efl^ect.  Conceiving  himself  slighted  by  Cleopatra,  who 
had  now  succeeded  Euergetes,  he  determined  no  longer 
to  rely  on  the  patronage  of  courts,  but  repaired  to  Ca- 
diz, tlien  a  great  commercial  city,  where  the  prospect 
of  a  new  and  unobstructed  route  to  India  could  not  fail 
to  excite  the  highest  interest.  j 

On  his  way  from  Alexandria,  he  touched  at  Mar-  ! 
seilles  and  a  number  of  other  ports,  where  he  publicly  ! 
announced  his  intention,  and  invited  all  who  were  ani- 
mated by  a  spirit  of  entei'prise  to  take  a  share  in  its 
execution.    He  accordingly  succeeded  in  fitting  ou' 
an  expcdhion  on  a  large  scale.    He  had  three  vessels, 
on  board  of  which  were  embarked,  not  only  provisions 
and  merchandKe,  but  medical  men,  persons  skilled  in 
various  arts,  and  even  a  large  band  of  niusicians.  His 
crew  consisted  chiefly  of  volunteers,  who,  bemg  doubt- 
less full  of  extravagant  hopes,  were  not  likely  to  sub- 
mit to  regular  discipline,  or  to  endure  cheerfully  the 
hardships  of  such  a  voyage.    They  soon  became 
fatigued  with  the  navigation  in  the  open  sea,  and  in- 
sisted on  keeping  nearer  to  the  coast.    Eudoxus  was 
obliged  to  comply ;  but  soon  an  event  happened  which 
that  experienced  navigator  had  foreseen.    The  ships 
ran  upon  a  shoal,  and  could  not  be  got  oft'.  The  cargo 
and  part  of  the  timber  from  tlieni  were  carried  to  the  j 
shore,  and  from  their  materials  a  small  vessel  was  | 
constructed,  with  which  Eudoxus  continued  bis  voyage,  j 
He  speedily  came  to  nations  speaking,  as  he  fancied,  | 
the  same  language  with  those  he  had  seen  on  the  cast- 
em  coast ;  but  he  found  his  vessel  too  small  to  proceed 
any  further.    He  therefore  returned  and  equipped  ■  a 
new  expedition,  but  of  the  result  of  it,  the  ancient  \ 
writers  have  given  us  no  account. 

The  Carthaginians  fitted  out  an  expedition,  with  a 
view,  partly,  to  plant  colonies  on  the  African  coast,  : 
and  partly  to  make  discoveries.    This  armament  was 
coiiiinauded  by  Hanno,  and  consisted  of  sixty  large 
vessels,  on  board  of  which  were  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons of  both  sexes.     The  narration  begins  at  the 
passage  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  the  Pillars  of  ; 
Ilercules.    After  sailing  two  days  along  the  African  [I 
shore,  they  came  to  the  city  of  Thymiaterlum,  situated  ^ 
in  tlie  middle  of  an  extensive  plain.    In  two  days  more, 
they  came  to  a  cape,  shaded  with  trees,  called  Solocis, 
or  the  promontory  of  Libya,  on  which  they  erected  a 
temple  to  Neptune.    They  sailed  round  a  bay  thickly 
bordered  with  plantations  of  reeds,  where  numerous 
elephants  and  other  wild  animals  were  feeding.  Be- 
yond this  they  found,  successively,  four  cities.  Their 
next  course  was  to  the  great  River  Lixus,  flowing 
fi-om  Libya  and  lofty  mountains  in  the  interior,  wbicb- 
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abounded  with  wild  betists,  and  were  inhabited  by  a 
race  of  inhospitable  Ethiopians,  who  bvcd  in  caves, 
and  surpassed  even  the  wild  animals  in  swiftness. 
Sailing  three  days  fin'thci  along  a  desert  coast,  they 
camt'  to  a  small  island  siiiuated  in  a  deep  bay,  where 
they  Ibunded  a  colony,  and  gave,  it  the  name  of  Cerne. 
They  now  entered  another  bay,  and,  passing  along  a 
great  extent  of  coast,  found  many  islands  and  rivere 
with  great  numbers  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami. 
Farther  south,  a  remarkable  phenomenon  arrested 
their  attention:  during  the  day  a  profound  silence 
reigned  along  the  shore,  and  the  land  was  covered 
with  a  thick  forest ;  but  when  night  came  on,  the  shore 
])lazed  with  fire,  and  echoed  with  tumultuous  shouts 
and  the  sound  of  cymbals,  trumpets,  and  other  musical 
instruments. 

The  Carthaginians,  struck  with  terror,  dared  not 
land,  but  made  all  ^ail  along  these  shores,  and  came 
to  another  region,  which  filled  them  with  no  less  aston- 
ishment. The  continent  appeared  to  be  all  in  a  blaze  ; 
torrents  of  fire  rushed  into  the  sea ;  and  when  they 
attempted  to  land,  the  soil  was  too  hot  for  the  foot  to 
tread  upon.  One  object,  in  particular,  surprised  them, 
appearing  at  night  to  be  a  huge  fire  mingling  with  the 
stars  ;  but  m  the  daytime,  it  proved  to  be  a  mountain 
of  prodigious  height,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of 
the  Chariot  of  the  Gods.  After  continuing  their 
voyage  three  days  longer,  they  lost  sight  of  these 
fiery  torrents,  and  ente.rerl  another  bay,  where,  on  an 
island,  they  found  inhabitants  covered  all  over  with 
shaggy  hair,  like  satyrs.  To  ihcse  monsters  thev  gave 
the  name  of  GorillcB.  The  males  evaded  all  }mrsuit, 
as  they  climbed  precipices,  and  threw  stones  at  their 
pursuers;  but  three  females  were  cau.glit,  and  their 
skins  wore  carried  to  Carthage.  Here  the  narrative 
closes,  by  saying  that  the  further  progress  of  the  expe- 
dition was  arrested  by  the  want  of  provisions. 

No  voyage  of  discovery  has  afforded  more  ample 
room  than  ^is  for  the  speculations  of  learned  geogra- 
phers. Many  of  the  circumstances  in  the  narrative, 
which  at  first  wore  a  marvellous  aspect,  have  been 
found  to  correspond  with  the  observations  of  modem 
travellers.  The  fires  and  nocturnal  music  represent 
the  habits  prevalent  in  all  the  negro  countries  —  re- 
poso  during  the  heat  of  the  dav,  iuid  music  and  dan- 
cing prolonged  through  the  night.  The  flames,  which 
seemed  to  sweep  over  an  expanse  of  territory,  might 
be  occasioned  by  the  practice,  equally  general,  of  set- 
ting fire,  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year,  to  the  grass 
and  shrubs ;  and  the  Gorilla?  were  evidently  that  re- 
markable species  of  ape  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  chimpanse.  Much  diflerence  of  opinion  prevails  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  coast  traversed  ;  some  writers  con- 
tending that  the  voyage  did  not  extend  south  of  the 
limits  of  Morocco,  and  others  that  it  reached  beyond 
Sierra  Leone. 

,  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ever 
navigated  much  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa."  The 
trade  in  this  quarter  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Phceni- 
cians.  Ivory  was  so  abundant  that  the  natives  made  it 
into  cups,  and  ornaments  for  themselves  and  their  horses. 
The  Phcenicians  carried  thither  Atheniaa  cloths,  Egyp- 
tian unguents,  and  various  domestic  utensils.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  the  coast  Uirned  off  to  the  east, 
from  a  pomt  just  beyond  the  limit  of  the  Carthaginian 
discoveries,  in  a  direct  line  toward  Egypt,  and  that 
Africa  thus  formed  a  peninsula,  of  which  the  greatest 


length  was  from  east  to  west.  Curiosity  and  commerce 
also  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ancients  toward  the 
eastern  coast  of  Africa.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, voyages  were  made  down  the  lied  Sea  to  I'cgiuno 
farther  south ;  but  whether  the  Ophir  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures  was  in  Africa,  Arabia,  or  India,  cannot  be 
determined.  All  knowledge  of  these  voynges  became 
lost,  and  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  navigation  did  nol 
extend  in  that  quarter  beyond  Cape  Guardafui. 

The  circumnavigation  of  Africa  —  except,  perhaps, 
in  a  single  Instance,  already  noticed  —  was  reserved 
for  a  modern  date.  The  Portuguese,  who  took  the 
lead  in  maritime  discovery  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, spent  sixty  years  in  voyaging  along  the  African 
coast,  before  they  reached  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Bartholomew  Diaz  discovered  this  cape  in  the  year 
1186.  The  violent  storms  which  he  encountered  here 
caused  him  to  bestow  upon  it  the  name  of  the  Cape 
of  Tempests  ;  hut  King  .Tohn  of  Portugal,  elated  with 
the  prospect  of  a  passage  to  India,  which  this  discovery 
as  he  justly  deemed,  secured  to  his  nation,  gave  it  the 
name  which  it  has  ever  since  home.  His  preparations, 
for  the  discovery  of  India  were  interrupted  by  hia 
death.  But  his  earnest  desires  and  great  designs 
were  inherited  by  his  .successor,  Emanuel ;  and  on 
the  8th  of  July,  1497,  Vasco  de  Gtima  sailed  from 
Lisbon  on  a  voyage  to  India,  The  preparations  for 
this  expedition,  which  are.  described  with  minuteness  * 
by  the  Portuguese  historians,  show  how  important  the 
undertaking  was  deemed  by  all  the  nation.  The  day 
before  sailing,  Garna  and  his  crew  went  to  a  chapel 
on  the  sea-shore,  about  four  miles  from  Lisbon,  and 
devoted  themselves  to  religious  services,  in  which  they 
spent  the  whole  of  the  following  night.  On  arriving 
at  the  shore,  where  they  were  to  embark,  they  found 
it  covered  with  the  population  of  Lisbon.  Long  pro- 
cessions of  priests,  dressed  in  robes,  sung  anthems 
and  oifered  up  invocations  for  the  success  of  the 
enterprise.  The  multitude  caught  the  fire  of  devo- 
tion, and  joined  aloud  in  the  prayers.  The  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  mariners  shed  tears.  Gama  him- 
self wept  at  parting.  But  he  hurried  from  the  affecting 
scene,  and  hastened  on  board  his  vessel.  The  sails 
were  hoisted,  the  fleet  of  three  ships  departed;  bu' 
the  people  lingered  till  they  were  quite  out  of  sight. 
Such  was  the  interest  fek  in  this  expedition,  deemed 
so  daring  and  dangerous.  We  can  only  add  here, 
that,  leaving  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands  on  the  28th 
of  July,  after  many  adventures,  this  navigator  dis- 
covered lhe  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  the  30th  of  Novem- 
ber, and,  doubling  that  promontory,  steered  westward 
into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Thus  the  outline  of  Africa  was  explored  ;  but  thf  | 
vast  regions  of  the  interior  were  still  unknown.    The   1 ! 
sources  of  the  Nile,  the  origin  and  course  of  the  Niger  ! 
the  situation  of  a  vast  interior  capital,  called  Tinibuc 
too,  wers  still  subjects  involved  in  mystery ;  nor  wa 
it  till  after  several  adventurous  travellers,  in  moderr 
times,  such  as  Bruce,  Park,  Lalng,  Adams,  Dehham 
Clapperton,  Landers,  and  Cailliee,  had  penetrated  thes 
regions,  that  the  actual  truth  was  known.    And  even 
now,  as  before  intimated,  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  Africa  is  marked  on  the  map  as  "  unexplored  re- 
gions."   Tlie  tract  called  Ethiopia,  and  crossed  by 
the  equator,  is  nearly  equal  to  Europe  in  extent,  ')u' 
no  traveller  here  has  ever  returned  to  describe  it. 
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CHAPTER  CCLXXIX.  . 
introduction  —  Physical  Geography. 

EuVpT  is  a  countvy  in  tlie  north-fiastem  part  of 
Africa,  and  is  bounded  as  follows  :  on  Ihe  north  by 
ihe  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  oast  by  Asia  and  the 
Red  Sea,  on  the  south  by  Nubia,  and  on  the  west  by 
tlic  Great  Desert  of  Saliat-a.  It  is  about  six  hundred 
miles  long,  and  three  hundred  broad,  havinjr  an  area 
Df  one  hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  square  miles, 
with  a  population  of  two  million  five  hundred  thousand. 

By  looking  at  the  map  of  Africa,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Egypt  lies  between  the  Great  Desert  and  the  Ked 
5ea.  In  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  the  great  River 
Mile  has  its  rise ;  and  such  is  its  copious  supply  of 
water,  that  it  sustains  its  current  through  a  course  of 
wenty-four  hundred  miles,  where  it  enters  the  sea. 
As  it  annually  overflows  its  banks,  depositing  consid- 
erable quantities  of  fertilizing  mud,  its  v.illey,  which 
but  for  this  river  had  been  a  mere  continuation  of  tlie 
Great  Desert,  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  portions  of 
the  globe.  So  obvious  is  this,  that  an  ancient  writer, 
often  quoted,  says  that  "  Egypt  is  the  gift  of  the  Nile." 

The  situation  of  Egypt  in  respect  to  other  countries 
;s  rcmai-kable.  By  way  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is 
accessible  to  the  countries  which  surround  that  cele- 
brated sea.  Across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  its  caravar>s 
pass  into  Arabia  and  the  countries  of  the  East. 
Through  the  Bed  Sea,  it  has  communication  with  the 
Indies.  By  means  of  caravans,  it  is  connected  with 
the  interior  of  Africa  and  the  states  of  Barbary. 

The  common  division  of  Egypt  is  into  three  parts. 


1.  Lower  Egypt,  or  Bahireh,  comprises  that  part  Ij'-nj' 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  which  enters  the  sea  b} 

seven  channels.  This  tract,  called  the  Delia,  from  tbt 
resemblance  it  I)ears  to  the  Greek  letter  of  that  name 
is  the  most  fertile  portion  of  Egypt.  Here  are  the 
great  seajioris  of  Alexandria,  Rosctla,  and  Damietta 

2.  Middle  Egypt,  or  Vostani,  consists  of  a  narrow,  bill 
fertile  valley,  through  which  the  Nile  flows  in  a  single 
stream.  In  this  quarter  are  Cairo,  the  capiial,  thr 
pyramids,  and  Fayoura,     3.  Upper  Egypt,  or  Said 


«  * 
1' 


The  Pyramid  in  Lake  Mfflria,  nt  Pnyoum. 

the  ancient  Thebaid,  extends  from  Middle  Egvpi 
north  to  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile.    Here  the  Nile 
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bordered  by  hills,  Bows  through  a  narrow  valley,  con- 
taining no  great  towns  or  cities,  but  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  ancient  ruins  and  monuments. 

Though  the  territory  of  Egypt  averages  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  width,  only  a  small  part  of  this  consists 
of  fertile  land.  The  cultivated  tract,  which  is  bi'oad  In 
Lower  Egypt,  tapers  to  a  point-  at  Cairo,  ninety  miles 
from  the  sea.  Above  this,  the  fertile  valley  is  only 
three  or  four  miles  wide.  To  the  north,  in  Nubia,  the 
country  passes  into  wild  and  desolate  wastes.  On  the 
west,  the  territory  is  a  barren  desert,  wit.li  some  fertile 
oases.  The  country  to  the  east,  bordered  by  the  Red 
Sea,  is  a  desolate  region  of  sand,  traversed  by  stony 
ridges.  Ranges  of  mountains,  or  lofty  hills,  extend 
on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  nearly  its  whole  length. 
The  desert  stretches  out  to  the  east  and  west  of  tliese 
ranges. 

Egypt  has  a  number  of  lakes,  many  of  which  are 
only  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The 
Natron  Lakes  are  a  series  of  small  basins,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  country,  which  deposit  common  salt 
and  soda.  Lake  Mareotis  has  been  converted  into  a 
salt  lagoon  by  the  irruption  of  the  sea.  Lake 
McBiis  is  supposed  by  some,  though  without  suf- 
ficient reason,  to  be  a  natural  basin.  Herodotus 
represents  it  as  an  artificial  work,  named  after  the 
engineer  who  constructed  it.  It  is  said  two  pyramids 
were  erected  in  it,  each  with  a  colossal  figure  on 
the  summit.  These  have  disappeared,  and  the  wa- 
ters of  the  lake  are  chiefly  dried  up.  Whether  nat- 
ural or  artificial,  this  was  used,  in  connection  with 
other  similar  works,  for  irrigating  the  country. 

Ii'rigation  has  always  been  an  important  method 
of  aiding  agriculture  in  Egypt.  Immense  canals  and 
embankments  were  constructed  by  the  ancient  mon- 
arclis  for  this  purpose ;  and  it  is  said  that  six  thousand 
canals,  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  over  the  land,  exist  at  the  present  day.  So 
essential  are  they  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country, 
that  even  the  imbecile  rulers  of  modem  times  have 
always  sustained  them. 

The  climate  of  Egypt  is  marked  with  striking  pi 
nomena.    If  a  tmveller  visits  this  counti^'  in  the  hot 
season  —  about  May  or  June  —  he  will  see  only  a  v  st 
plain,  enclosed  by  naked,  whitish  hills  or  mountai 
and  sprinkled  with  a  few  trees  and  withered  her 
About  the  middle  of  .lune,  the  swelling  of  the  N 
begins,  and,  by  September,  the  valley  is  inuiulaterl. 
seeming  like  a  vast  lake,  upon  which  arc  seen  date- 
trees,  figs,  acacias,  willows,  tamarisks,  &c.    In  De- 
cember, the  waters  gradually  retire,  and  vegetation 
appears  in  succession,  as  the  spots  of  earth  becoi 
dry.     Upon   the  damp  and    muddy  soil,  splendid 
vegetation  springs  up,  which  costs  nothing  but  casting 
he  seed  into  the  soil.    The  season  of  planting  is  from 
February  to  March.    The  grain  crops  are  ripe  in 
April ;  in  May,  the  hot  season  has  returned,  and  the 
verdure  is  speedily  withered.  The  heat,  for  five  months, 
is  intense,  and  the  khmiseen,  or  hot  wind  of  the  des- 
ert, sometimes  compels  the  inhabitants  to  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  houses,  to  escape  its  deadly  effects. 
The  sky  is  almost  alwxys  clear.    Light  sliowers  some- 
times fall  in  Lower  Egypt,  but  in  Upper  Egypt  rain  is 
almost  unknown.    Hasselquist  speaks  of  seeing  trees 
in  Egypt  six  hundred  years  old,  upon  which  six  ounces 
□f  water  have  never  fallen  ! 

The  Nile,  being  the  chief  fountain  of  life  and  enjoy- 
•nent  in  Egypt,  is  regarded  with  great  interest.  In 


lUiit."^Jiroin.Greeicwl£h.  3 1 


ancient  times,  it  was  an  object  of  adoration.  When 
the  river  is  at  its  proper  height,  —  a  matter  determined 


Nilcimeler,  at  Citiro. 

by  consulting  an  instrument  called  the  Nilometer, — 
the  inhabitants  celebrate  a  kind  of  jubilee,  with  high 
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testivitv.  The  banks  or  mouiifls  whicli  confine 
t  are  cut  by  the  pacba,  atteiirJed  by  bis  grari- 
icos  ;  and,  after  this  ceremony,  the  waier  is  led 
rilo  what  Ihoy  call  the  khalij^  or  graiirl  car.ril, 
which  niris  through  Cairo,  whence  it  is  dis- 
tributed into  cots  for  supplying  iho  fields  and 
gardens.  This  being  done,  and  tiie  waters  be- 
ginning to  retire,  such  is  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  that  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  is  next 
to  nothing.  He  throws  his  wheat  and  barley 
into  the  ground  iu  October  and  May.  He  turns 
his  cattle  out  to  graze  in  November.  Though 
the  country  looks  desolate  during  the  dry 
season,  yet  nothing  can  be  more  charming 
than  the  prospect  which  the  face  of  the  coun- 
try presents,  when  the  season  of  verdure  I'e- 
turns.  Then  the  vegetation  of  the  temperate 
and  the  tropical  climes  may  be  seen  on  every 
hand.  Corn,  vegetables,  &c.,are  abundant,  \s  hile 
oranges  and  lemons  perfume  the  air.  Dates, 
grapes,  and  figs,  are  produced  hi  tlie  u'niosl 
profusion.  The  palm-trees,  which  afford  the 
means  of  making  wine,  are  blooming  and 
abundant.  The  culture  of  pulse,  melons,  sugar 
canes,  and  other  plants  which  require  moisiiire, 
is  aided  by  small  but  regular  cuts  from  cis- 
terns and  reservoirs.  March  and  A|)ril  are  ihe 
harvest  months,  and  they  produce  three  crops  ; 
one  of  lettuces  and  cucumbers,  —  the  latter 
being  the  ordinary  food  of  the  inhabitants, — 
one  of  corn,  and  one  of  melons.  Onions  are 
extensively  cultivated,  and  so  fine  is  their 
flavor,  thai  a  naturalist,  visiting  this  country, 
says,  "No  wonder  die  Israelites  should  have 
■]nitted  Egypt  with  regret,  saying,  'We  remem- 
ber Ihe  fruit  we  did  eat  there,  the  cucumbers 
and  the  meloijs,  the  leeks  and  the  garlics.'" 
The  ancient  Egyptians  indeed  worshi|)ped  Ihc 
onion,*  and  "shed  tears  at  tlio  sceni  of  a  de- 
ified leek."  Tire  Egyptian  animals  are  very 
prolific  ;  most  of  the  qiiadnipeds  producing 
two  at  a  time,  and  the  slieep  four  lambs  in  a 
year.  Among  the  vegetable  productions  of 
Egypt  should  be '  mentioned  the  papyrus, 
of  which  the  ancients  made  their  paper, 
though  their  mode  of  preparing  it  is  now 
unknown,  and  the  lotus,  a  kind  of  water- 
lily,  held  sacred  by  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
abounding  in  the  Nile,  after  the  inundation. 
The  pith  of  the  papyrus  is  said  to  be  a  nour- 
ishing food.  The  trees  are  the  sycamore, 
acacia,  willow,  &c. 

The  Egyptian  mode  of  hatching  ch.Ickens 
n  ovens  is  very  curious,  and  has  been  practised 

*  It  appears  that  onions  have  a  history  worthy 
of  notice.  By  the  Greeks  this  root  was  held  in  ab- 
horrence ;  whild  the  Roman  soldiers  and  laborers 
shnost  lived  upon  it.  In  the  south  of  Europi^,  Llic 
love  of  onions  was  formerly  not  confined  to  the  ioivor 
classes,  but  extended  oven  to  the  court ;  it  is,  lio\vever, 
related  of  Alfonso,  king  of  Castile,  who  had  a  great 
aversion  to  that  savory  vegetable,  that,  in  the  year 
1368,  he  instituted  an  order  of  knighthood,  by  the 
laws  of  which  it  waa  enacted  that  those  knights 
who  had  eaten  garlic  or  onion  should  not  appear  at 
court  or  have  any  commnnication  with  their  brethren, 
for  the  space  of  one  month.  So  great  a  quantity 
of  onions  was  cultivated  at  tlie  Alibi,  in  France,  that 
the  tithe  of  them  produced  to  the  arclabishop  an  an- 
nual revenue  of  one  thousand  crowns. 
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in  Europe  with  success.  Not  less  extraordinary  and 
ingenious  is  the  manner  of  raising  and  managing 
bees  in  that  country.  When  the  verdure  and  flowers 
fail  in  one  part  of  Egypt,  the  proprietors  »f  bees  put 


their  hives  on  board  of  larj^e  Ijoats,  each  marking  his 
own  hive.  The  boatman  proceeds  with  them  gently 
up  the  river,  and  stops  with  them  wherever  he  per- 
-:cives  flowery  meadows.  The  bees  swarm  from  tlieir 
;ells  at  break  of  day,  and  collect  honey,  returning 


CHAPTEU  CCIXXX. 
Andent  and  Modern  Cities  —  Antiquities  — 
Ancient  Geography  of  Egypt. 
Theee  is  no  kingdom  more  distinguished  in  history 
than  ancient  Egypt,  and  none  whose  name  excites 
more  awful  and  solemn  ideas.  The  dim  record?  of 
her  remote  annals  are  coeval  with  the  origin  of  social 
union  and  the  arts  which  improve  and  embellish  human 
Hfe.  Yet  her  early  dynasties  are  involved  in  obscu- 
rity, and,  but  for  the  astonishing  documents  which 
serve  to  attest  their  truth,  we  might  treat  them  as  the 
inventions  of  the  poet  and  the  fabuhst.  Some  de- 
scription of  these  wonderful  vestiges  seems  a  proper 
introduction  to  the  history  of  ancient  Egypt,  and,  as 
they  cannot  be  separated  from  the  places  they  occupy, 
we  shall  give  our  account  of  them  in  connection  with 
a  bnef  5tetch  of  the  principal  modern  towns  and 


several  times  loaded  with  what  they  have  obtained 
and,  in  the  evening,  reenter  their  hives,  without  ever 
mistaking  their  abode.  Cotton  is  raised  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  is  sown  in  April,  and  the  land  is  irrigated 
to  promote  its  growth.  The  neighborhood  of  the 
river  is  preferred  for  its  cultivation.  The  plough  is 
generally  used. 

The  remarkable  animals  of  Egypt  are  the  croco- 
dile, ichneumon,  serpents  of  various  kinds,  including 
the  deadly  asp,  and  many  species  of  lizards.  Vul- 
tures and  Ktorks  are  common,  and  held  in  esteem  for 
the  services  they  perform  in  removing  decaying  flesh, 
which  might  infect  the  atmosphere.  Partridges 
quails,  and  bustards  are  found  in  the  deserts  :  the 
ibifi,  worshipped  in  ancient  times.  Is  still  to  be  seen  in 
ihe  marshes.  The  lion,  hyena,  and  antelope  are 
found  in  the  desert,  and  the  hippopotamus  is  met  with 
in  the  Nile. 

The  domestic  animals  are  not  numerous.  Cows 
oxen,  and  buffaloes  are  trained  to  the  plough  ;  a  few 
horses  are  in  the  possession  of  the  rich.  In  Egypt, 
as  in  Syria,  the  ass  is  in  general  use  :  it  is  said  there 
are  forty  thousand  in  Cairo  alone.  Camels  are  em- 
ployed for  caravan  travel.  The  bordering  deserts 
contain  the  lion,  hyena,  and  antelope. 


cities  of  Egypt,  — ■  thus  combining  the  ancient  with  the 
modem  geography. 

It  is  necessary  to  state  here  that  the  history  of 
Egypt  embraces  three  very  distinct  periods.  The 
first  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  by 
Menes,  four  thousand  years  ago,  to  the  conquest  of 
the  country  by  Alexander,  332  B.  C.  This  is  properly 
the  period  within  which  the  ancient  history  of  Egypt 
falls ;  the  period  at  which  Egypt  attained  its  greatest 
extent,  and  readied  its  highest  splendor  and  prosperity. 
It  was  in  this  period  that  the  city  of  Thebes,  the 
palaces  of  Luxor  and  Karnac,  the  pyramids.  Lake 
Mceris,  and  other  mighty  monuments,  whose  vestiges 
remain  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  the  beholder 
were  constructed.  It  was  during  this  period  tha 
Abraham  visited  the  country,  and  found  it  a  rich 
populous,  and  flourishing  empire ;  it  was  during  this 
period  that  Joseph,  and  Jaoob,  and  Mises  dwelt  ip 


Tbe  Pyramids,  Sphinx,  &c.,  rastored. 
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Egypt ;  the  period  in  which  the  Hebrews,  finding  their 
situation  intolerable,  fled  to  the  wilderness.  It  was 
the  period  when  the  tombs  and  catacombs  —  those  sol- 
emn and  mysterious  receptacles  of  the  dead,  which 
have  excited  the  deepest  interest  in  modern  times  — 
were  constructed,  and  whose'  sculptures  and  paintings 
have  thrown  such  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Egyptians  who  lived  three  or  four 
thousand  years  ago. 


Architecture  of  Ancient  Egypt  in  the  EHrst  Periotl  of  its'  History. 


This  first  period  of  Egyptian  history  presents  the 
nation  as  distinct  and  peculiai"  in  its  rehgion,  its  archi- 
tecture, its  government,  laws,  and  modes  of  Ufe.  In 
modern  times,  some  analogies  have  been  traced  be- 
tween the  arts  of  Egypt  and  those  of  Assyria  and  In- 
dia ;  but  it  is  still  evident  that  here,  amid  a  peculiar 
people,  an  original,  and,  at  the  same  time,  refined 
civilization  was  developed  in  the  very  dawn  of  his- 
tory. 


The  conquest  of  Alexander,  m  332  B.  C,  made  a 
great  change  in  Egypt.  The  capita!  was  transferred 
to  the  new  city  of  Alexandria,  which  was  built  in  the 
Greek  style.  Ptolemy,  a  Greek,  became  master  of 
the  country  in  321 ;  and,  for  nearly  seven  hundred 
years,  —  that  is,  down  to  the  conquest  of  the  Saracens, 
A.  D.  ()25,  —  the  country  was  subject  to  Greek  and 
Roman  rulers.  This  space  between  Alexander's  con- 
quest and  that  of  the  Saracens  forms  the  second  period 
of  Egyptian  history,  during  which  its  ancient  civiliza- 
tion passed  away,  and  was  partially  superseded  hy  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  conquerors. 

The  third  period  extends  from  the  Saracen  con- 
quest to  the  present  time,  during  which,  being  sub- 
jecied  to  Ma,hometan  government,  the  people  have  be- 
come assimilated,  in  rehgion,  laws,  government,  man- 
ners, and  customs,  to  otlier  Mahometan  countries. 
The  traveller  in  Egypt,  at  the  present  day,  will  find 
dislinct  traces  of  those  three  periods  of  history  :  the 
ruins  along  the  Nile  are  solemn  and  affecting  memo- 
rials of  the  first;  the  ruins  of  Alexandria  are  wit- 
nesses to  the  second  ;  the  Saracenic  architecture  of 
Cairo  —  the  mosques  and  monuments  of  other  cities  — 
the  turban  and  the  harem,  every  where  —  are  signifi- 
cant of  the  last. 

The  general  divisions  of  ancient  Egypt  compared 
neariy  with  those  of  modern  times.  The  north  was 
called  Lower  Egypt;  the  middle,  H&ptmomis ;  and 
the  south,  or  Upper  Egypt,  the  Thehaid.  The  whole 
comprised  fifty-three  mwies,  or  provinces.  Its  popu- 
lation, now  only  two  millions  and  a  half,  is  supposed  tc 
have  been  formerly  seven  or  eight  millions.  How  such 
a  population  could  be  siistained  by  a  country  whose 
productive  territory  did  not  equal  that  of  Iho  state  of 
New  York,  might  seem  a  question  of  difficult  solution 


Alexandria.— Arcliitecture  of  the  Second  Period  of  Egyptian  History. 


did  we  not  know  that  the  long  valley  of  the  Nile  is 
one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  on  the  globe.  The 
Soraans  considered  Egypt  as  the  granary  of  the 
empire. 

We  begin  our  description  with  the  Delta.  The 
modern  city  of  Alexandria  is  near  Lake  Mareotis.  It 
is  the  chief  port  of  Egypt,  and  the  mart  of  that 
commerce  which  is  carried  on  with  Europe.  Here 
merchants  of  nearly  all  countries  may  bo  seen  ;  but 
the  aspect  of  the  streets  is  very  dirty  and  gloomy. 
The  population  is  about  thirty  thousand     Near  by  are 


the  ruins  of  1he  older  city,  which  was  founded  b; 
Alexander,  and,  being  the  cajiital  of  the  Ptolemies,- 
was  one  of  the  most  splendid  places  in  the  world.  Its 
population  was  said  to  be  over  half  a  million.  The 
trade  was  immense,  and  nothing  could  exceed  the 
splendor  oi'  ils  edifices,  which  were  built  in  the  Greek 
style.  The  ruins  of  the  city  abundantly  sustain  its 
ancient  fame.  Amid  palm-trees  and  nopals,  frequented 
by  owls,  bats,  and  jackals,  are  to  be  seen  whole  acres 
covered  with  broken  walls,  roofs  fallen  down,  battle 
ments  decayed,  columns  friezes,  and  architraves  in 
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Mosque  of  Sultan  Hasaan,  Caiixi. — Arctiltecture  irfthe  Third  Period  of  Egn>tlan  Histoid. 


rams,  ■vrhh  innumerable  tombs  and  catacombs  —  the 
desolate  abodes  of  the  dead.  Amid  the  general  rum, 
are  two  objects  of  great  celebrity  —  Pompey's  Pillar, 


L!]iEirra'; 


ninety-iive  feet  high,  and  Cleopatra's  Neerllo,  fiftv-eight 
leRi  high.    This  last  is  an  obelisk  of  a  single  piece  of 


granite,  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  Near  Alexandria 
there  was  an  ancient  -pharos^  or  lighthouse,  five  hun- 
dred feet  high  ;  but  it  has  totally  disappeared.  AI)oul 
fifty  miles  north-east  of  Alexandria  was  Sais,  oner 
the  capita!  of  Egypt,  and  also  the  birth  and  burial 
place  of  the  Ptolemies. 

In  sight  of  Alexandria  is  the  Bay  of  Ahoukir,  ceic 
braled  for  the  sea  battle  between  the  French  and 
English,  in  1798,  in  which  the  former  were  tolaily  de- 
feated. To  the  east  is  the  modern  city  of  Iloselta. 
and  still  farther  east  is  Damietta,  both,  places  of 
some  trade  and  importance.  In  this  region  was  the 
city  of  Pelusium,  formerly  considered  the  key  of 
Egypt :  and  near  by,  bordering  upon  Arabia,  was  the 
"  land  of  Goshen,"  inhabited  by  the  Israelites.  In  this 
quarter  was  Heropolis,  the  residence  of  the  Hyksos.  of 
shepherd  kings.  A  little  to  the  north,  on  the  Red  Sea, 
is  the  modern  town  of  Suez,  with  some  trade  and  a 
good  harbor.  This  was  anciently  connected  with  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Nile  by  a  canal ;  but  it  Is  now 
filled  up. 

Omitting  places  of  less  note,  we  come  to  MiddU 
Egypt.  The  first  object  of  interest  is  Cairo,  the  pres' 
ent  capital,  lying  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile.  It  is 
place  of  groat  antiquity,  being  built  on  the  fuius  of 
city  named  BcAylon,  so  called  as  being  '!.e  rcwi. 
denco  of  some  Babylonish  captives  brought  hillu-f  b} 
the  conqueror,  Sesostris.  The  present  city  \s;is 
founded  by  the  Fatimite  khalifs,  A.  D.  973.  Saladic 
surrounded  it  with  strong  walls  and  superb  gales.  It 
becarrie  the  capital,  and  soon  eclipsed  Alexandria 
which  from  this  time  declined,  All  over  Africa  and 
the  East,  Cairo  is  considered  a  superb  city,  and  its 
splendors  are  celebrated  in  poetry.  To  a  European 
it  is  dull  and  gloomy.  Its  streets  are  unpaved,  wind 
ing  and  dark —  no  windows  looking  into  them.  The 
houses  are  of  two  stories.  There  are  lawns,  large  and 
green,  which  become  lakes  during  the  inundations,  and 
afterwards  are  covered  with  briiiiynt  verdure.  The 
finest  building  is  the  mosque  of  Sultan  Hassan.  This 
city  is  the  greatest  thoroughfare,  in  the  world,  it  being 
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View  of  Cairo  and  the  Valley  of  the  Nile,  from  the  Enst ;  Pyramids  of  Glilzeli  and  Libyan  Mountains  in  tlie  DialRlll^e. 


the  focal  point  of  the  caravans  which  conduct  the  trade 
between  Upper  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean  and 
Arabia.  Tiie  streets  are  often  thronged  with  such  mul- 
titudes of  camels,  asses,  and  dogs,  as  to  render  it  dif- 
ficult to  pass.    Slaves  are  imported  here  in  great  num- 


bers, and  sold  like  cattle  in  the  open  market.  The 
extent  of  Cairo  is  seven  miles  ;  it  covers  as  much 
ground  as  Paris;  its  population  is  three  hundred  thou 
sand.    It  is  the  largest  city  in  Africa. 

Near  to  Cairo  are  some  of  the  most  iiiteresting  an 


Belzoni,  the  Traveller  and  Antiquarian,  In  Egypt 


iiquitiea  in  Egypt.    A  few  miles  to  the  north-east  are 
the  vestiges  of  Heliopolis,  the  Or  tor  Bethshemesh  of 
Scripture,  famous  for  its  temple  of  the  sun.    A  little 
73 


to  the  north  of  Cairo,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  river, 
are  the  ruins  of  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  Moses.    The  glory  of  Thebes  had  even  then 
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Departed,  Memphis  having  superseded  it.  It  flourished 
for  ages,  but  was  captured  and  plundered  by  the  Per- 
sian king  Cambyses  about  599  B.  C,  since  which 
it  has  gradually  disappeared,  excepting  its  ruins. 

Opposite  to  Cairo  is  the  village  of  Ghizeh;  and  here, 
scattered  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  are  thc- 
pyramids  —  thoso  stupendous  works  whicli  seem  to 
i  rival  in  magnitude  the  operations  of  nature.  There 
j  are  about  sixty  in  number,  extending  along  a  slope  to 
j  the  river,  for  sixty  miles.  The  largest  are  those  of 
Cheojis  nnd  (lephrenes.  The  first  is  six  hundred  and 
ninety-three  ihvA  square  at  its  base,  and  five  hundred 
feet  high,  [t  was  built  about  four  thousand  years  ago, 
and  while  machinery  was  but  little  known.  It  is  said 
to  have  occupied  a  hundred  thousand  men  for  twenty 
years.  It  has  been  penetrated,  and  is  found  to  have 
several  long  galleries,  leading  to  two  chambers,  in  one 
of  which  is  a  sarcophagus,  now  empty.  The  second 
'  pyramid  is  but  four  hundred  feet  high.  This  was 
opened  by  Belzoni,  who  found,  in  a  chamber  forty- 
six  by  sixteen  feet,  a  sarcophagus  containing  only 
the  bones  of  a  bull !  It  is  supposed  that  the  pyramids 
were  built  as  sepulchres  for  the  kings,  though  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  some  religious  ideas  were  asso- 
ciated with  their  erection.  Some  authors  have  ima- 
gined (hem  lo  have  been  only  the  central  parts  of 
temples,  flanked  with  gigantic  columns. 

Though  the  mind  is  affected  by  these  mighty  monu- 
ments of  antiquity,  —  carrying  us  back  for  forty  cen- 
turies, —  they  must  still  be  regarded  as  testimonials  of 
a  vain  pomp  aiid  selfish  arrogance  on  the  part  of  the 
builders,  who  lavished  the  revenues  of  the  empire 
upon  works  designed  only  to  perpetuate  their  name. 
They  remain  as  a  standing  proof  of  the  fatuity  of  hu- 
man pride.  As  works  of  art,  they  are  entitled  to  no 
high  coirimendation  ;  and  we  are  only  astonished  at 
theh"  magnitude.  As  to  the  amount  of  labor  required 
for  their  construction,  they  are  even  inferior  to  many 
modern  structures.  The  pavements  of  London,  for 
instance,  the  work  of  a  single  city,  and  exciting  no 
sentiment  of  wonder,  contain  a  larger  mass  of  stones 
than  the  pyramid  of  Cheops. 


Spblnz. 


About  six  hundred  feet  from  this  is  the  Cyclopean 
image  of  the  Sphinx,  representing  a  human  head,  with 
the  Ijody  of  a  I'on.  All  but  the  head  and  i^tick  are 
now  covered  with  sand  ;  the  whole  figure  is  sixty  feet 
high,  and  one  hundred  and  t.wenly-five  feet  long. 

Omitting  many  other  objects  of  interest,  we  must 
notice  Fayoum,  lying  south-west  of  Cairo  some  iiliy 
miles,  and  twenty-five  miles  from  the  Niie.  By  means 
t>f  an  artificial  cut  through  the  Libyan  chain  of  moun- 


tains, the  waters  of  the  Nile  are  let  into  this  territory 
converting  what  was  once  a  desert  into  one  of  the 
most  fertile  parte  of  E^pt.  After  traversing  the 
territory  in  numberless  canals,  irrigating  and  fertiliz- 
ing the  land,  the  water  forms  the  present  Lake  of  Fay 
oum,  thirty  miles  long  and  four  or  five  wide.  This  is 
identified  with  the  ancient  Mceris,  already  mentioned. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  only  the  bed  of  the  former  one 
which  was  spoken  of  by  the  ancients  as  like  a  sea, 
being  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  square  !  It  served 
as  a  sluice  to  let  off  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  when  its 
inundations  were  superabundant,  and  retained  a  supply 
when  the  water  was  deficient.  In  the  lake  were  two 
pyramids,  and  near  it  was  a  labyrinth,  containing  three 
thousand  rooms,  one  half  above,  and  one  ha!f  below 
the  ground.  These  monuments  have  disappeared, 
leaving  only  uncertain  vestiges  behind  them. 

The  chief  place  in  this  region  is  Medinet  el 
Fayoum,  which  is  a  fine  town,  with  four  thousand 
inhabitants,  a  part  of  whom  are  Christians.  It  is  situ- 
ated upon  the  "  canal' of  Joseph,"  and  is  chiefly  built  of 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Arsinoe,  or  Crocodilopolis.  The 
walls  of  Medinet  show  costly  and  highly-wrought 
columns,  and  various  sculptures,  roughly  mortared  to- 
gether with  other  stones. 

As  we  ascend  the  Nile  from  Cairo,  numerous  towns 
and  villages  are  seen  skirting  the  river  on  both  sides 
Hitherto  the  aii1i(iiiitirs  of  Mgvpt  astonish  us  rather  by 
their  magnitude;  as  we  reach  Minich,  wc  begin  lo 
meet  with  those  which  combine  grandeur  with  display 
of  skill  and  art.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Nile,  the 
rocky  faces  of  the  hills  are  pierced  with  numerous 
tombs,  which  have  been  sealed  up  for  ages,  and  when 
opened  to  modern  inspection,  have  been  found  to  have 
their  sides  decorated  with  paintings,  still  preserving  theil 
brilliant  colors,  and  exhibiting  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  Egyptians,  in  all  the  pursuite  of  life.  These 
and  other  similar  remams  are  among  the  most  inter- 
esting antiquities  of  Egypt;  and  we  shall  hereafter 
give  a  more  particular  account  of  them  in  delineating 
the  religion  and  civilization  of  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

Two  miles  above  Minieh,  are  the  ruins  of  Antinoe, 
a  city  founded  by  the  Roman  emperor  Adrian,  and  ex- 
hibiting the  relics  of  theatres,  porticoes,  arches,  and  col- 
umns, ail  in  the  Greek  style,  and  contrasting  strongly 
with  the  ruins  of  obelisks,  tombs^  and  gigantic  tem- 
ples of  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  this  I'egion.  On  the 
op[30sitc  side  of  the  river,  in  this  quarter,  vast  plains 
are  strown  widi  mingled  ruins  of  Egyptian,  Greek, 
and  Roman  architecture. 

We  now  come  to  Central  Egypt.  Siout  is  a  large 
town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  witli  two  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  valley  of  the  river,  which 
is  very  narrow  above  and  below,  is  here  twelve  miles 
■wide,  the  river  itself  being  but  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  in  width.  Here  the  caravans  for  Nubia  and 
Darfur  take  their  departure.  The  rocky-  faces  of  the 
mountains  here  exhibit  multitudes  of  excavated  tombs, 
richly  decorated  within  vidth  sculpture  and  paintings  ; 
some  of  these  were  occupied  by  Christian  fanatics,  who 
here  began  the  system  of  seclusion  which  resulted  ir 
the  foundation  of  monachism. 

As  we  ascend  the  river  from  Siout,  the  mos; 
stupendous  views  begin  to  meet  the  eye.  At  Achmirii 
a  neat  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  half  of  whow 
arc  (.Jhripti;in,-!,  the  ruins  of  two  great  temples  are  seen 
Still  northward,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  are  the 
ruins  of  Tentyra,  or  Dendera,  which  are  the  finest  in 
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Egypt-  The  portico  of  the  temple  is  inconceivably 
:'Tand  and  beauliful.  Its  length  is  two  hundred  and 
n'.x'y-five  feet,  and  its  height  sixty.    It  is  entirely 


Dendera. 


covered  with  mystic,  varied,  and  fantastic  sculptures, 
hieroglyphics,  groups,  figures  of  deities,  sacred  ani- 
mals, processions  of  soldiers  —  in  short,  the  manners 
and  mythology  of  Egypt  embodied.  The  workman- 
ship is  elaborate  and  highly  finished.    The  interior 


of  the  portico  is  equally  beautiful.  Tlie  roof  contained 
a  sculptured  representation  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the 
zodiac,  which  has  been  taken  down,  and  is  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Paris.  Tlils  is  twelve  feet  long,  eight 
feet  wide,  and  three  feet  thick. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  name  all  the  curiosities  of 
this  wonderful  region.  A  few  miles  to  the  north  of 
Dendera,  the  view  opens  upon  a  scene  to  which  the 
world  presents  nothing  parallel  —  an  extensive  plain, 
covered  almost  throughout  its  whole  extent  with  the 
rnostamazing  rains.  This  is  the  site  of  Thebes  — the 
city  of  the  hundred  gates,  that  mighty  capital,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  unknown  in  history,  and  be- 
longs only  to  the  dim  ages  of  traditionary  poetry,  whose 
report  would  have  been  denounced  as  wholly  fabulous, 
had  not  such  mighty  monuments  proved  that  it  fell 
short  of  the  reality.  This  work  of  the  first  age  of  the 
world  almost  eclipses,  as  to  grandeur,  all  that  art  and 
power  have  since  produced.  At  first,  the  observer 
sees  only  a  confusion  of  portals,  obehsks,  and  columns, 
all  of  gigantic  size,  towering  above  the  palm-trees. 
Gradually,  he  is  able  to  distinguish,  on  the  eastern  or 
Arabian  side  of  the  ruins,  the  palaces  of  Karnac  and 
Luxor  ;  on  the  western  or  Libyan  side,  the  Memnoni- 
um,  and  the  tombs  cut  in  the  mountain  behind. 


Uuins  of  Temple  of  Karnac 


Karnac  *  surpasses  in  grandeur  every  other  structure 
.n  Thebes  and  in  the  world.  The  French  engineers 
on  horseback  were  an  hour  and  a  half  in  performing 
its  circuit,  which,  they  therefore  conceive,  cannot  be 
less  than  three  miles.  On  the  north-east  entrance  the 
Egyptians  appear  to  have  lavished  all  their  magnifi- 
cence. The  approach  is  by  a  long  avenue  of  sphinxes, 
the  largest  of  any  in  Egypt,  leading  lo  a  succession 
of  portals  with  colossal  statues  in  front.  Most  points 
of  view  present  only  the  image  of  a  general  overthrow, 
rendering  it  difficult  to  distinguish  Karnac  as  a  series 
of  regular  edifices.  Across  these  vast  ruins  appear 
only  fragments  of  architecture,  trunks  of  broken  col- 

*  The  ruins  of  Thebes  are  distributed  over  four  miserable 
villages  ~  £arnao,  Luxor,  Gournei,  and  M'^dinet  Abu. 


umns,  mutilated  colossal  statues,  obelisks,  some  fallen, 
others  majestically  erect;  immense  halls,  whose  roofs 
are  supported  by  a  forest  of  columns,  portals,  and  pro- 
pylfea,  surpassing  in  magnitude  all  similar  structures. 
From  the  west,  this  chaos  assumes  an  orderly  appear- 
ance ;  and  the  almost  endless  series  of  portals,  gates, 
and  halls  appear  ranged  in  regular  succession  and 
harmonizing  with  each  other.  When  the  plan  is  thor- 
oughly understood,  its  regularity  appears  wonderful; 
and  the  highest  admiration  is  e,\cited  by  the  arrange- 
ment and  symmetry  of  all  the  parts  of  this  vast  edifice. 

Not  only  the  general  extent,  but  all  the  particular 
features,  of  this  extraordinary  structure  are  distinguished 
by  a  magnitude  elsewhere  unparalleled.  Tnere  are 
two  obelisks  of  sixty-nine,  and  one  of  ninety-one,  feet 
high :  this,  the  loftiest  of  any  in  Egypt,  's  adorned 
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with  sculptures  oi  perfect  execution.  Tiie  principal 
nail  is  three  hundred -and  eighteen  feet  long,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty-nine  broad,  having  the  roof  still 
supported  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  columns. 
These  are  about  seventy  feet  high,  and  eleven  feet  in 
diameter  ;  and  a  long  avenue  of  others  have  all,  except 
one,  fallen  down  entire,  and  lie  on  the  ground,  still 


Ruins  of  Clie  Memnoniuni. 


ranged  in  their  primitive  order.  AH  the  sculptures 
are  adorned  with  colors,  which,  though  they  ought,  it 
should  seem,  to  have  moat  experienced  the  ravages  of 
time,  still  shine  with  the  brightest  lustre.  Of  the 
large  sphinxes,  fifty  arc  still  remaining,  and  there  are 
U'aces  which  show  that  the  whole  avenue  once  con- 
tained six  hundred.  The  palace  itself  is  entered  with 
great  difficulty,  and  its  interior,  being  dark  and  filled 
with  rubbish,  presents  few  objects  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion ;  but  on  reaching  the  roof,  the  spectator  enjoys  a 
distinct  and  most  magnificent  view  of  the  whole  range 
of  surrounding  ruins. 

All  who  have  visited  this  scene  describe  the  impres- 
sion made  by  it  as  almost  superior  to  that  caused  by 
any  other  earthly  object.  According  to  Denon,  the 
whole  French  army,  on  coming  in  sight  of  it,  stood  still, 
struck,  as  it  were,  with  an  electric  shock.  The  scene, 
according  to  Jollois  and  Devilliers,  appears  to  be  rather 
the  produce  of  an  imagination  surrounding  itself  with 
images  of  fantastic  grandeur,  than  any  thing  belong- 
ing to  real  existence.  Belzoni,  in  particular,  declares 
that  the  most  sublime  ideas  which  can  be  formed  from 
the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  our  present  archi- 
tecture, would  give  a  very  inadequate  picture  of  these 
ruins.  It  appeared  to  him  that  he  was  entering  a  city 
of  (irpijrled  giatits.  He  seemed  alone  in  the  midst  of 
all  tli;it  was  tnost  sacred  in  the  world.  The  forest  of 
enormous  columns,  adorned  all  round  with  beautiful 
figures  and  various  ornaments  ;  the  high  portals  seen 
at  a  distance  from  the  openings  to  this  vast  labyrinth 
of  edifices  ;  the  various  groups  of  ruins  in  the  other 
temples  —  these,  altogether,  had  such  an  effect  upon  his 
mind,  as  to  separate  him  in  imagination  from  the  rest 
of  mortals.  For  some  time,  he  seemed  unconscious 
whether  he  was  on  terrestrial  ground,  or  on  some  other 
planet. 

If  Karnac  is  unrivalled  in  the  grandeur  and  extent  of 
its  remains,  the  temple  of  Luxor,  as  a  single  and  beau- 
tiful object,  seems  superior  to  any  thing  else  in  Kgypt. 
The  view  from  the  river  is  peculiarly  beautiful,  where, 
across  the  verdant  islands  with  which  it  is  studded,  ap- 
pears a  white  plain  covered  with  palm-trees,  over  which 


these  colossal  masses  throw  iheir  shadows ;  while 
behind,  the  Arabian  mountain  chain  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  landscape.  The  approach  is  through  the  modern 
village  of  Luxor,  whose  crowded  and  miserable  huts 
form  a  strange  contrast  with  these  monuments  of 
ancient  splendor.  At  length,  the  portico  appears,  by 
the  sides  of  which  are  seen  the  two  most  beautiful 
obelisks  in  the  world.  The  interior  of  the  palace  is 
equally  grand.    It  presents  to  the  view  upwards  of 
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two  hundred  columns  of  different  dimensions,  many 
of  them  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  for  the  most  part  in 
an  entire  state.  But  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  this 
edifice,  than  the  profusion  of  sculptures  with  which 
the  obelisks,  the  walls,  and  all  the  apartments,  are  cov- 
ered. These,  indeed,  arc  favor'ito  oniameotB  on  all 
the  Egyptian  edifices,  and  remarkably  frequent  in  the 
palace  of  Karnac  ;  but  they  otcur  here  in  unexampled 
profusion,  and  executed  with  as  much  care  and  delica- 
cy as  if  they  had  been  the  work  of  the  most  skilful 
seal-engraver.  They  appear  to  represent  the  history 
and  triumphs  of  an  ancient  Egyptian  sovereign,  prob- 
ably the  founder  of  the  edifice.  One  compartment, 
in  particular,  exhibits  a  great  battle,  in  which  the 
Egyptians,  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  gain  a  com- 
plete victory  over  their  Asiatic  enemies,  armed  with 
the  spear  and  javelin.  The  forms  of  purauit  and 
retreat,  the  attitudes  of  the  victors,  the  wounded,  and 
the  dying,  are  so  varied  and  striking,  that  it  is  sup- 
posed this  and  a  similar  representation  at  Karnac  may 
have  furnished  Homer  with  materials  for  many  of  the 
varied  descriptions  with  which  his  narrative  is  filled. 
In  another  compartment,  the  conqueror  is  represeniei! 
as  seated  on  his  throne,  while  the  captive  monaj'cli  ia 
fastened  to  a  car,  and  the  chiefs  are  treated  with  all 
that  studied  and  ruthless  cruelty  which  the  ancicni 
laws  of  war  were  supposed  to  authorize.  [ 
The  western  or  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile  presents  I 
monuments  of  the  grandeur  of  Thebes,  which,  though 
not  of  the  same  stupendous  magnitude,  are,  perhaps, 
equally  interesting.  Among  these  are  two  staluea 
still  standing,  but  mutilated  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  sculpture. 
One  of  them,  from  the  numerous  inscriptions, 
appears  evidently  to  have  been  the  vocal  statue  of 
Memnon,  celebrated  by  the  ancients  as  emitting  a 
musical  sound  at  sunrise,  or  when  struck  at  particulai 
times  of  the  day.  The  noise  resembled  the  snapping 
of  strings  upon  a  musical  instrument.  No  modern 
visitor,  however,  has  been  able  to  elicit  more  than  the 
usual  sound  made  by  percussion  upon  granite ;  and 
there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  musical  tones  weie 
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producetl  by  some  artful  contrivance  of  the  Egyptian 
p";t'sts 


Memnonian  Stntues. 


The  tombs  of  Thebes  remain  to  be  noticed.  The 
rocks  behind  conceal  in  their  excavated  bosom  mon- 
uments, less  vast,  indeed,  than  those  now  described, 
but  of  a  stiii  more  striking  and  peculiar  chamcter.  In 
all  the  Oriental  countries,  peculiar  honors  are  paid  to 
;he  dead  ;  but  no  nation  appears  to  have  equalled  the 
Egyptians  in  monumental  works.  Wherever  the  re- 
mains of  a  city  have  been  investigated,  the  mountains 
behind  have  been  found  excavated  into  sculptured 
tombs;  and  those  of  Thebes,  as  might  he  e.^ipected, 
sur[);i,ss  idl  tlie  others  In  number,  extent,  and  splendor. 
The  Libyan  chain,  which  presents,  for  about  six 
miles,  a  perpendicular  lieigbt  of  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  of  limestone  rock,  appeared  peculiarly  suited  for 
such  elaborate  sepulchres.  These  subterranean  works 
of  the  Egyptians  almost  rival  the  monuments  which 
they  raised  on  the  siirfiee  of  the  eartli.  Entrance 
galleries  lead  to  large  apartments,  in  which  are  placed 
the  sarcophagi,  and  which  are  profusely  decorated 
with  that  species  of  colored  sculpture  with  which  they 
lavishly  ornamented  their  walls.  The  deceased  lies  sur- 
rounded with  representations  of  all  the  objects  which 
formed  his  pride  and  occupation  while  living.  A  com- 
plete picture  is  thus  exhibited  of  the  domestic  life  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians ;  and  many  of  the  customs 
there  in^cated  have  been  transmitted  unaltered,  and 
are  still  characteristic  of  the  nation.  Festivals,  agri- 
cultural  operations,  commercial  transactions,  hunts, 
bull-fights,  fishing  and  fowling  scenes,  vineyards,  or- 
namented grounds,  form  the  varied  subjects  of  these 
representations.  The  chambers  and  passages  adjoin- 
ing contain  numerous  mummies,  in  tliat  wonderful 
t^tatc  of  preservation  which  the  Egyptians  had  the  art 
of  securing  to  the  mortal  remains  of  their  ancestors. 
They  are  found  wrapped  up  in  successive  folds  of  lin- 
en or  cotton  cloth,  impregnated  with  bitumen,  and  so 
skilfully  applied,  as  to  preserve  almost  unaltered  the 
form  of  the  features,  and  of  the  minutest  parts  of  the 
body.  Many  of  them  contain,  wrapped  in  their  folds, 
papyri  covered  with  hieroglyphical  writing — an  object 
of  eager  research  to  the  European  antiquary. 

Belzoni  gives  a  very  lively  description  of  the  diffi- 
culties attending  this  search.  "A  vast  quantity  of  dust 
rises,  so  fine  that  it  enters  the  throat  and  nostrils, 
and  chokes  the  nose  and  mouth  to  such  a  degree, 
that  it  requires  great  power  of  lungs  to  resist  it  and 
the  strong  effluvia  of  tlie  mummies.  You  must  creep 
through  narrow  passages,  sometimes  not  more  than  a 
foot  wide,  after  which  vou  come  to  a  more  commodi- 
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OUH  place,  perhaps  high  enough  to  sit,  Bui  what  a 
place  of  rest !  surrounded  by  bodies,  by  heaps  of 
mununies,  in  all  directions.  After  the  exertion  of  en- 
tering in:o  such  a  place,  through  a  passage  of  fifty, 
one  hundred,  three  hundred,  or  perhaps  six  hundred 
yards,  1  sought  a  resting-place,  found  one,  and  con- 
trived 10  sit ;  but  when  my  weight  bore  on  the  body 
of  an  Egyptian,  it  crushed  it  like  a  band-box.  I  nat- 
urally had  recourse  to  my  hands  to  sustain  my  weight; 
but  they  found  no  better  support ;  so  that  I  sunk.alto- 
getlier  among  the  broken  mummies,  with  a  crash  of 
bones,  rags,  and  wooden  cases,  which  raised  such  a 
dust  as  kepi  me  mon<in!ess  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
waiting  fill  il  subsided  again." 

These  nionnments  of  private  Individuals,  however, 
are  far  surpassed  bv  the  tombs  of  the  kings.  At  a 
small  but  highly-liiiisliod  temple,  called  El  Ehek,  a 
narrow  gorge  or  ravine  leads  by  a  winding  track  intc 
the  henrt  of  the  Libyan  mountains.  At  the  end  of 
two  miles,  a  narrow  chasm  between  rocks  opens  into 
"the  valley  of  the  tombs"  —  a  gloomy  solitude,  present- 
ing the  arid  and  desolate  aspect  of  the  most  frightful 
desert.  High  mountains,  with  rocliy  summits,  bound 
the  horizon  on  all  sides,  and  allow  only  part  of  th(» 
sky  to  appear.  The  heat  reflected  by  them  is  so  vio- 
lent, that,  in  1799,  it  killed'  two  of  Dessaix's  escort ; 
and  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  enduring  it,  bul 
for  the  shelter  which  the  lon^bs  afford.  In  this  awful 
solitude,  the  ancient  Egyptians  sought  to  seclude  from 
every  human  eye  the  magnificent  monuments  of  the 
kings  of  Tliebes.  Avarice  and  curiosity,  however, 
have  triumphed  over  every  precaution.  All  had  been 
done  to  secure  the  entrance.  The  huge  mass  of  stone 
which  bars  it,  opens,  when  penetrated,  into  a  narrow 
and  intricate  passage,  closed  by  ^^accesslve  gate  after 
gate.  At  length,  entrance  is  found  into  a  spacious 
chamber,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  tlie  saj-cophagus 
commonly  empty,  wlille  the  walls  are  adorned  wiih 
painted  sculpture,  in  the  highest  style  of  Egyptian 
magnificence.  Tiie  subjects  are  of  a  dItTerem  char- 
acter from  those  found  on  the  walls  of  the  temples 
They  frequently  consist  of  funeral  processions,  reli- 
gious mysteries,  sacred  animals;  a  globe,  the  emblem 
of  eternity ;  and  Osiris  judging  'he  dead.  The  eye, 
however,  is  often  shocked  by  tlie  representation  of  a 
number  of  victims  newly  beheaded,  and  streaming 
with  blood,  while  others  are  led  to  share  the  same  fate. 
This  seems  too  strongly  to  suggest  the  savage  mode 
of  honoring  the  royal  fnnerol  by  saci'ifieing  over  it  a 
number  of  captives.  The  high  ])reservo[ion  of  these 
paintings  is  the  more  remarkaijio,  as  they  are  in  gen- 
eral executed,  not  on  the  solid  roek,  which  is  here  too 
hard  to  be  susceptible  ot'  sueh  ornamcms,  but  on  a 
soft  plaster  or  stucco,  which,  however,  has  preserved 
them  unaltered  during  several  thousand  years. 

At  the  time  when  Belzoni  began  his  operations,  ten 
of  these  tombs  had  been  opened,  and  were  accessible. 
That  enterprising  traveiier  succeeded  in  opening  sev- 
eral ;  but  there  was  one,  of  which  the  entrance  had 
been  so  carefully  concealed,  that  it  long  defied  his 
efibrts.  At  length,  he  found  a  stone  similar  to  that  which 
had  formed  the  opening  into  the  second  pyramid,  and 
which  he  was  able  to  penetrate.  After  making  his  way 
through  accumulated  obstacles,  he  arrived  at  a  sepu'- 
chral  ehamber,slmllarly  adorned  vvith  the  others,  but  far 
surpassing  al!  the  res'  in  niagnifif'ence.  In  the  ceiare 
was  a  sarcophagus  nine  feet  five  inches  long,  and  three 
feet  five  inches  wide,  composed  apparently  of  alabaster 
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though  it  has  since  been  found  to  be  aragonite.  This  re- 
mark.Lble  sMrco[jhagus,  erroneously  called  Alexander'' s 
Tomb,  was,  by  the  exertions  of  Belzoni,  transported  to 
England,  and  is  now  placed  in  the  Museum  at  London. 


Alexander's  Tomb. 

We  have  space  only  to  mention  a  few  more  of  the 
curiosities  of  this  wonderful  region.  Several  miies 
north  of  the  ruins  of  Thebes  arc  those  of  Edfou,  cele- 
braled  for  flieir  grandeur.  Beyond  this  the  valley  is 
so  narrow  \\v,\\  the  voc.k^  overhaul^  the  river.  H(-re 
are  the  sandsunie  (ju^n-rics,  from  which  the  Egyptians 
obtained  the  greater  pari  of  the  enormous  mass  ol' 
materials  for  their  buildings.  Essouan,  the  celebrated 
Syene  of  the  ancients,  is  at  the  northern  extremity 
of  this  dreary  gorge.  Here  the  river  encloses  the 
beautiful  island  of  Elephantine,  lermcd  the  Isle  of 
Flowers^  surrounded  by  scenes  of  desolation.  This  s[>ot 
exhibits  a  verdure  and  fertility  equal  to  Cashmere. 
The  island  contains  two  temples  of  small  dimensions. 

Three  miles  higher  up  the  river  are  the  Cataracts  of 
the  Nile,  which,  however,  present  only  a  rapid  current 
[lashing  between  rocks.  In  the  height  of  the  river, 
I  he  roar  may  be  heard  three  miles.  Here  is  the 
boundai7  of  Upper  Egypt.  A  few  "miles  north,  and 
at  the  very  gates  of  Ethiopia,  is  the  island  of  Philai, 
exhibiting  monuments  equal  to  the  grandest  found 
along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  below.  There  are  no  less 
than  eight  ditfevent  temples,  built  at  various  periods.^ 
Beyond  is  Nubia,  whose  arcliiteetural  wonders  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  notice. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXI. 

History  of  Ancient  Egypt  from-  the  cai-liest 
Period  to  the  Arrival  of  Alexander  of  Mace- 
don,  332  B.  C.  —  Mythological  Period  — 
The   thirty-one    Dynasties  —  Cambyses  — 
Ochus  —  Alexander  —  Origin  of  the  Egyp- 
tians —  Their  Civilization. 
The  early  history  of  this  wonderful  country  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  shrouded  in  obscurity,  and  the 
researches  of  the  antiquarians  have  not  entirely  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  out  the  records  of  its  earlier  ages. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
Manetho,  an  Egyptian  priest,  by  order  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  then  sovereign  of  Egypt,  wrote  a  histoiy 
of  his  country.    This  was  in  the  Greek  language,  and 
was  translated  from  the  sacred  archives  composed  by 
the  priests,  and  which  were  kept  in  the  temples,  un- 
der their  supervision.     Had  this  history  been  pre- 
served entire,  it  would  have  thrown  much  light  on  the 
subject ;  but  the  few  fragments  which  remain  are 
extremely  useful  for  reference  and  comparison,  when 
taken  in  connection  with  other  records  and  monu- 
mental inscriptions.    The  first  sovereign  of  the  coun- 


try, to  whom  a  name  can  be  given,  and  to  whosr 
reign  a  date  can  be  fixed,  was  Menes,  who  lived, 
according  to  different  authorities,  from  2700  to  ^000 
B.  C.  Any  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the  country 
previous  to  this  can  be  little  else  than  speculation,  un- 
supported by  evidence.  The  traditions  of  the  country 
speak  of  gods  and  heroes  having  exercised  the  gov- 
erament  during  a  period  of  little  less  than  eighteen 
thousand  years :  confused  records  of  mythological 
beings  of  gigantic  stature,  and  superhuman  endow- 
ments are  all  that  reward  the  industry  of  the  investi- 
gator in  ibis  region  of  inquiry.  Taking  the  reign  of 
Menes  as  a  starting-point,  however,  ihe  history  becomes 
more  intelligible,  and  with  the  aid  of  Manet ho^s  list  of 
dynasties,  and  the  late  discoveries  of  Champollion, 
something  like  a  chronological  series  maybe  made  out, 

Menes  seeiris  to  have  been  well  worthy  of  the  con-  I 
sideration  and  respecl  paid  to  his  memory  by  succes-  j 
sive  generations.    Belonging  to  the  military  caste,  he 
turned  the  attention  of  his  subjects  to  the  art  of  war 
and  their  arms  were  successfully  employed  againsi 
external  enemies.    He  established  a  eivil  government 
in  place  of  the  theocracy  which  previously  prevailed. 
He  founded  the  city  of  Mv;!tvi.>'s,  altering  the  course 
of  the  Nile  for  the  convenience  c    'i?  new  city.  He 
built  a  temple,  which  was  celebrated  >— ring  all  subse- 
quent eras  of  Egyptian  history.    Encouraged  by  liim, 
the  luxuries  and  refinements  which  had  hitherto  been 
cqnfined  to  temples  and  places  connected  with  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  were  introduced  among  men,  and 
exerted  a  happy  influence  in  softening  their  manners, 
and  in  turning  their  attention  to  the  amenities  of  lite. 
The  reigns  of  the  kings  who  succeeded  him  *  were  ] 
not  marked  by  any  great  event  till  we  come  to  tha?  ■  j 
of  Suphis,  and  his  brother,  or  brothers,  in  tlic  fourlh  I 
dynasty,  to  whom  the  great  pyramid  is  altribuied  by 
many  chronologists,  and  who  are  supposed  to  be  ih*.  I 
Cheops  and  Cephrenes  of  Herodotus.    In  the  sixth  dy-  | 
nasty,  it  is  related  that  Queen  Nitocris,  of  florid  com- 
plexion and  flaxen  hair,  succeeded  to  her  brother,  wIki 
died  by  assassination.    To  avenge  his  death,  she  in- 
vited to  a  banquet  set  out  in  a  dark,  subterraneous 
hall,  all  the  persons  whom  she  supposed  to  have  been 
privy  to  the  death  of  her  brother :  while  in  the  midst  of 
feasting  and  revelry,  she  introduced  the  river  amongst 
tliem  by  a  secret  canal,  in  whose  waters  they  were  j 
drowned.    She  then  suffocated  herself  in  an  apart-  I 
nient  filled  with  ashes.    Dynasty  after  dynasty  sue-  \ 
coedcd,  and  prince  after  prince  passed  to  his  grave,  i 
leaving  no  record  behind  him.    Of  one  it  is  said  ihat  i 
he  was  devoured  by  a  crocodile,  and  of  another  thai  i 
he  was  carried  off  by  a  hippopotamus  ;  and  there  his-  ; 
tory  leaves  them.    During  ibe  reign  of  one  ot  '][(■ 
kings  of  the  sixteenth  dynasty,  supposed  to  be  Osirledn 
by  some,  Abraham  visited  Egypt  on  account  of  a 
famine,  and  the  Scripture  account  of  this  circumstance 
represents  Egypt  as  being  extremely  fertile,  and  its 
pi-oduction  of  grain  abundant.  . 

The  seventeenth  dynasty  of  Manetho  was  derived 
from  a  foreign  source,  and  consists  of  the  rule,  during 
n  period  of  .about  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  of  the 
Hyksos,  or  Shepherd  Kings.  IXmaos,  the  la^t  king  of 
the  sixteenth  dynasty,  was  overthrown  by  them,  and  \ 

*  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  enciiipbcr  our  pages  ^vith  a  ; 
list  of  Msmotho's  dynsisties,  and  ol'  the  numeroas  sovcrcipis  | 
who  eomposL'il  them.    In  mar.y  rasp.-,  nothing  in  ^iveii  hut  I 
the  bare  mimes,  without  any  record  of  the  events  which 
occurred  during  the  various  reigns. 
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ihev  then  took  almost  unresisted  possession  of  the 
country.  They  burnt  the  cities,  overthrew  the  temples, 
redu^'.ed  many  of  the  women  and  children  to  slavery, 
and  finally,  out  of  their  own  number,  gave  a  king  to 
Egypt.  This  monarch  was  named  Sa/aihis.  He  in- 
stituted a  government  of  his  own,  laid  the  whole  coun- 
try under  tribute,  fortified  its  weak  parts,  and  placed 
garrisons  on  the  unprotected  frontiers.  Many  different 
opinions  have  been  held  respecting  the  origin  of  these 
invaders.  By  some,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been 
Jews;  by  others,  Assyrians ;  while  ChampoHion,  infer- 
ing  from  their  physical  characteristics,  that  they  be- 
longed to  the  white  race,  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
they  were  Scythian:?-*  Timaos  lost  his  life  iti  endeav- 
oring to  resist  thein,  and  his  successors  of  the  old 
dynasty,  held  a  precarious  kind  of  sovereignty  in 
Upper  Egypt  —  Memphis,  Middle  and  Lower  Egypt, 
acknowledging  the  sway  of  the  Hyksos, 

It  was  probably  during  the  reign  of  Apophis^  one 
of  the  kings  of  this  h'ne,  that  Joseph  appeared  in 
Egypt.  From  the  degraded  position  of  slave  In  the 
house  of  the  king,  he  rose  to  be  prime  minister,  and  saved 
many  nations  from  famine.  It  was  here  that  Joseph 
interpreted  the  dreams  of  the  butler  and  baker,  and 
even  of  the  king  himself.  Still  later,  Jacob  visited  the 
countiy,  and  his  family  settled  and  multiplied  in  Lower 
Rgypt.t  Towards  the  close  of  the  line  of  the  Shepherd 
icings,  the  legitimate  Pharaohs  in  the  north  were  en- 
gaged in  continual  wars  with  the  usurpers  in  the 
south.  From  this  circumstance,  the  advances  made 
by  the  people  of  Upper  Egypt  'in  the  art  of  war. 
coupled  with  the  probable  stimulus  with  which  I'lov 
were  inspired  by  the  wealth  drawn  into  the  colfers  of 
die  Ilyksos  by  the  (ulministratlon  of  Joseph,  is  to  be 
in  a  great  measure  attributed  ihe  unanimity  with  which, 
it  appears,  ibey  rose  again--!  tlie  Whephcrds,  drove  them 
from  the  country,  and  regained  the  sceptre  from  which 
hey  had  boon  for  so  many  generations  excluded. 
The  eighteenth  dynasty  succeeded,  and  according  To 
:he  Gfreek  writers,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
monuments,  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  genera- 
tions of  kings  that  ever  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Egypt. 

The  first  king  of  this  line  was  Amounopt.  One  of 
his  first  acts  was  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Shepherds, 
who  had  now  established  themselves  on  the  borders  of 
the  empire.  By  this  treaty,  the  Shepherds,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  in  number  about  two  himdred  and 
fifty  thousand,  were  to  depart  from  the  confines  of  Egypt, 
and  remove  into  Syria.  Amounopt  then  restored  the 
ancient  laws  and  religion,  and  reformed  abuses  through- 
out the  kingdom.  He  appears  to  have  exl:ended  bis 
sway  into  Ethiopia,  Nubia,  and  Asia.  He  had  three 
wives,  one  of  whom  was  called  horn  of  the  moon,  and 
another,  the,  offered  to  the  moon.  Tholhmes  III., 
the  fifth  sovereign  of  this  dynasty,  has  left  behind 
him  Innumerable  evidences  of  the  brilliancy  of  bis 
reign.  Wonders  of  architecture  and  wealth,  erected 
daring  his  administration,  are  scattered  throughout 
Egypt,  and  even  Nubia.  Under  another  of  these 
kitigs  was  erected  the  celebrated  vocal  statue  of 
Memnon,  from  which  il  was  said  that  musical  sounds 
issued  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  ^nd  even  from  the  pedes- 
tal, when  the  statue  was  dethroned. 

*  Si;c  history  of  Independent  Tartary,  p.  381. 
t  The  wovd  Pharaoh  which,  is  used  i\i  the  Bible  iiccount 
of  these  occuiTences,  and  cisewhoro,  is  not,  as  was  by  some 
.  supposed,  the  proper  name  of  the  individual  monarch,  but  a 
prefix,  a  title,  and  means  simply  the  Mng, 


The  reign  of  Rameses  III.,  {the  Great,)  or  Sesostris, 
a  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  follows  soon  after, 
and  is  fixed  by  Manetbo's  list,  as  well  as  by  compar- 
isons of  various  monuments,  at  1565—1499  B.  C.  He 
appears  to  have  aimed  at  universal  sovereignty,  and 
indeed  veiy  nearly  succeeded  in  conquering  almost 
the  whole  known  world.  IJe  subdued  the  nations  of 
Kthlojtia,  and  iiuj>osed  upon  theiri  an  annual  tribute 
of  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold.  He  built  a  fleet  of  three 
hundred  ships  on  the  Red  Sea  ;  he  took  all  the  islands 
on  the  eastern  coast  of;Egypt,  and  passed  through  the 
Straits  of'  Bahelmandel  to  India.  His  army  traversed 
Asia  to  the  Ganges,  and  afterwards  entered  Europe, 
and  penetrated  into  Thrace.  Every  where  he  went, 
lie  left  sculptured  records  of  his  conquests,  and  monu- 
ments, cornmemoraling  his  victories,  were  erected  in 
the  neighborhood  of  tlie  |il;ices  where  they  occurred. 
On  his  rcuirn,  be  adorned  Tliebes  and  Memphis  with 
temples  and  palaces  far  surpassing  those  built  by  any 
earlier  king.  A.ccordiug  to  some  chronologists,  it  was 
during  the  forty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Scsostrls 
that  the  .Hebrews,  the  descendants  of  Jacob,  left  the 
country,' under  the  guidance  of  Moses,  and  that  a  pas- 
sage was  opened  for  thorn  through  the  Eed  Sea,  in 
whose  returning  waves  were  ingulfed  the  horses  and 
chariote  of  Pharaoh,  who  attempted  to  pursue  them. 
Of  this  episode  in  the  history  of  Egypt  we  have  given 
a  full  account  in  the  history  of  the  Jews. 

Nothing  of  striking  importance  occurs  in  Egyptian 
history  till  the  accession  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty. 
It  seems  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  reign  of  the  third 
of  this  line,  twelve  kings  were  chosen,  among  whom 
were  divided  the  different  districts  of  Egypt.  It  had 
been  declared  to  them  by  an  oracle  that  whoever 
should  olfer,  in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  a  libation  from 
a  brazen  vessel,  should  be  sole  sovereign  of  Egypt. 
Upon  a  certain  occasion,  when  the  twelve  kings  were 
paying  sacrifices,  die  chief  priest  gave  them  eleven, 
instead  of  twelve,  golden  cups,  from  which  to  pour 
their  libations.  Psammeticus,  the  last  of  them,  toolt 
off  his  brazen  helmet,  and  offered  sacrifice  from  it. 
He  was  immediately  deprived  of  his  regal  power,  and 
confined  lo  the  marshy  part  of  the  country.  While 
under  confinement,  however,  he  sent  to  consult  the 
oracle  of  Latona.  He,  was  told  that  the  sea  would 
produce  brazen  men  to  avenge  hiscaut-e.  Soon  after, 
a  violent  tempest  threw  an  expedition  t  ^  lonians  and 
Carians.upon  the  coast,  all  of  whom  were  clad  in 
brazen  armor.  With  their  assistance,  and  that  of  his 
Egyptian  adherents,  he  attacked  his  eleven  colleagues, 
and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  663 
1^.  C.  A  change  was  now  introduced  into  the  Egyp- 
tian policy,  commerce  and  intercourse  with  distant 
countries  were  encouraged,  foreigners  were  induced  to 
settle  in  Egypt,  their  languages  taught  to  the  young, 
and  a  spirit  of  amity  and  friendly  relationship  towai'd 
nations  previously  out  of  the  pale  of  Egyptian  inter- 
course was  cherished  and  encoui'aged.  "  It  is  from  this 
period,^'  says  Herodotus,  "  that  we  {fhe  Greeks)  have 
been  able  to  learn  exactly,  by  the  aid  of  interpreters, 
the  history  of  Egypt. during  the  reign  of  Psaiumeticu^- 
-and  his  successors ;  for  the  Greeks  are  the  first  for- 
eigners who,, speaking  a  language  different  from  that 
of  the  Egyptians,  have  freely  inhabited  it." 

The  dynasty  founded  by  Psammeticus,  and  which 
lasted  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  occupied  the 
throne  during  a  bright  era  in  Egyptian  civilization. 
Previous  to  tliis  king,  the  Egyptians  had  no  knowledge 
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of  navigation,  the  boats  which  they  possessed  hcing 
rude  atid  clumsy,  and  fit  only  for  river  service.  The 
priests  had  incnlcatcd  the  doctrine  of  seclusion  and 
separation  as  a  nation  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  people  were  averse  to  maritime  expeditions,  from 
superstitious  prejudice.  The  Phtenicians  were  then 
the  sea-carners  of  Egypt.  But,  after  the  revoh.ition 
eifecied  in  their  ideas  by  intercourse  with  foreigners, 
their  rigidity  in  this  respect  relaxed;  and,  under 
Apries,  one  of  the  successors  of  Psammeticus,  we 
hear  of  the  Egyptian  fleets  coping  with  those  of 
Tyre..  Hisson  Nechoh  —  the  Pharaoh  Nechoh  of  the 
Scriptures  - —  fitted  out  fleets  in  the  Red  Sea  and  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  sent  them,  with  Phoenician 
pilofs,  on  a  voyage  of  discovery.  It  is  related  tliat 
tliey  sailed  round  Africa,  thus  discovering  its  |)r!iitisn- 
lar  form.  Two  thousand  years  after,  in  I48fi,  Bar- 
tholomew Diaz  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  lio]i{.'. 
Nechoh  also  began  the  canal  that  joined  the  east  branch 
of  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea.  x\pr!es,  his  grandson,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  h'.s  career  affords  remarkable  instances  of  the  ful- 
fihuent  of  prophecies. 

It  was  iluring  the  reign  of  Amasis,  the  successor 
of  Apries,  {529  B.  C.,)  that  Cambyses,  son  of  Cyrus 
he  Great,  and  king  of  Persia,  determined  to  attack 
Egypt.  He  had  some  cause  of  ill  feeUng  against 
Apries,  which  history  does  not  very  clearly  explain. 
Before  his  arrival  in  the  country,  however,  Apries 
had  died,  and  his  son  Psammenitus  had  ascended  the 
throne.  He  made  great  pre])arations  for  defence,  and 
the  battle  which  followed  was  long  and  fiercely  fought: 
victory  for  a  long  time  seemed  doubtful  ;  but  the 
Egyptians  finally  gave  way.  Cambyses  look  the  city 
of  Mem[)bis,  then  the  capital,  and  put  many  of  its 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  Psammenitus  and  his  sou, 
and  two  [housand  Egyptian  youths,  were  forced  to 
walk  in  the  triumph;il  inai'ch  of  the  conqueror.  Psam- 
menitus himself  was  pardoned,  but  was  afterward 
killed,  having  been  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against 
Cambyses. 

The  Persian  line  of  Egyptian  kings  which  now  suc- 
ceeded—  Cambyses  and  seven  successors  —  forms 
the  twenty-seventh  dynasty,  including  a  period  of 
a.bout  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  (529  to  404,) 
and  during  which  time  Egypt  remained  a  Persian 
province.  Cambyses  had  no  love  for  the  fine  arts, 
and  took  special  pains  to  show  the  contempt  he  enter- 
tained for  the  religion  of  the  country.  He  put  the 
sacred  bull  Apis  to  death  with  a  blow  of  bis  dagger, 
and  ordered  the  priests  to  he  seom'ged  ;  he  shattered 
the  liead  of  the  vocal  Memuoti,  declaring  that  it  was  a 
mere  priestly  imposition,  and  mutilated  and  destroyed 
the  (iuest  temples  and  monuments.  The  Egyptians, 
however,  were  not  quid  under  the  Persian  sway. 
Several  attempts  were  made  by  the  nobles  to  recover 
the  sovereignty,  and  the  country  was  continually  in  a 
ferment  from  excitements  of  this  nature.  It  was  dur- 
ing ihis  period  that  Herodotus  visited  Egypt,  where  he 
was  powerfully  struck  by  the  advanced  social  state  of 
the  people,  though  they  were  in  servitude  and  humilia- 
tion. In  404,  a  revolt  on  a  large  scale  took  place, 
which  the  confusion  consequent  on  the  death  of  Xerxes 
in  Persia,  only  served  to  increase  :  vast  armies  on 
both  sides  were  called  out,  but  the  Egyptians  were 
finally  victorious;  the  country  was  freed  from  the 
Persian  yoke,  and  the  usurpers  were  driven  from  its 
borders.    The  slaughter  was  such  as  occurred  only  in 


ancient  times  and  in  Oriental  countries.  AmyrUPMS 
who  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  outbreak, 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  his  reign  alone  forms 
Manetho's  twenty-eighth  dynasty.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  twenty-ninth  dynasty,  the  kings  of  which  de- 
fended the  countiy,  against  the  repeated  attacks  of  the 
Persians,  with  the  assistance  of  Greek  auxiliaries,  under 
Agcsilaus. 

In  the  year  340  B.  C,  Artaxerxes  Ochus^  king  of 
Persia,  invaded  Egypt  with  a  large  army,  defeated 
Nectanebo,  then  its  sovereign  and  a  prince  of  the 
thirtieth  dynasty,  and,  driving  him  into  Ethiopia,  took 
possession  ofthe  kingdom.  Thus  Egypt  fell  a  second 
time  under  Persian  sway.  Ochus  seemed  intent  on 
exceeding  the  cruelties  committed  by  Cambyses.  The 
sacreil  bull,  whose  predecessor  Cambyses  had  killed 
Ociius  caused  to  be  roasted  whole,  and  sewed  up  at  a 
banquet,  at  which  he  and  his  i'ricnds  partook.  Cause- 
less murders,  injustice,  irreligion,  and  persecution, 
seemed  to  be  his  chief  delight,  and  all  Egypt  groaned  j 
under  his  rod.  He  reigned  but  two  years  after  his 
conquest,  when  he  was  poisoned  by  his  general,  Ba- 
goas  :  his  body  was  thrown  to  the  cats,  and  sabre  ^ 
handles  were  made  of  his  bones.  He,  with  bis 
two  successors,  forms  the  thirty-first  dynasl_'  of  Ma- 
netho.  With  the  coming  of  Alexander  of  Mocedon 
in  332  B.  C,  ceases  what  may  be  strictly  called  tlie 
ancient  history  of  the  EgyptiaiK,  alluded  to  in  a  pre- 
vious chapter. 

Though  the  sketch  we  have  given  here  is  necessarily 
brief,  and,  in  some  respects,  obscure,  yet  it  may  well 
be  imagined  that  the  origin  of  the  Egypiian  nation  and 
the  source  of  its  civilization  are  regarded  as  topics  of 
the  deepest  interest.  The  ancient  fathers  of  the  churcli 
held  tiie  opinion  that  Noah,  according  to  divine 
appointment,  made  a  formal  division  of  the  world 
between  his  sons.  This  is  confirmed  by  an  Armenian 
tradition,  which  assigns  to  Ham  the  region  of  the 
blacks  —  Idumea^  Nigritia,  Egypt,  Nubia,  Ethiopia 
Scindia,  and  India,  including  the  Hindoos  ;  to  Shem 
the  region  of  the  tawny  race  —  Palestine,  Syria,  As- 
syria, Samaria,  Shinar,  Babylon,  Persia,  and  Arabia  ;  to 
Japhet,  tke  region  of  the  ruddy  race —  Greece,  Spain, 
France,  and  the  country  of  the  Sclavonians,  Bulgarians, 
Turks,  and  Armenians.  These  notions  may  he  con- 
sidered as  embodying  the  observations  of  the  ancients 
.as  to  the  eariy  distribution  of  mankind  ;  and  modem 
inquirers  have  come  to  nearly  the  same  result.  The 
principal  difTerence  is,  tfiat  the  Hindoos  are  regarded 
by  later  authorities  as  the  descendants  of  Shem,  rather 
tlian  of  Ham. 

Without  entering  into  this  bewildering  subject,  we 
may  adopt  the  general  belief  that  the  people  who 
founded  the  Egyptian  nation  were  the  irnniediale  de- 
scendants of  Ham.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  mod- 
ern Copts  of  Egypt,  regarded  as  the  representatives 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  race,  may  resemble  their 
remote  ancestors ;  but,  in  a  countiy  so  often  overrun 
by  other  nations,  for  so  many  ages  subject  to  foreign 
conquerors,  for  so  long  a  period  of  time  receiviag 
emigrants  from  every  quarter  of  Europe,  A.sia,  and 
Africa,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  actually  to  have 
lost  its  language,  its  history,  and  its  civilization, — it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  we  shall  find  the  exact 
type  of  the  original  race.  That  the  ancient  Egyptians 
were  not  negroes,  nor  a  mixture  of  the  negro  race 
with  any  other,  is  clearly  proved.  It  seems  that 
they  were  probably  of  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same. 
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stock  as  the  Abyssinians  and  Nubians  of  the  present 
day. 

As  to  the  source  of  Egyptian  civilization,  there  are 
various  opinions.  Some  hold  that  the  Egyptians  wore 
originally  instructed  by  the  Hindoos ;  othei's  believe  that 
the  Ethiopians  were  their  teachers  ;  and  others  still, 
that  their  religion,  their  arts,  and  their  institutions  were 
indigenous.  It  is  vain  to  determine  authoritatively  a 
question  so  hidden  in  the  mist  of  bygone  ages  :  it  is 
not  difficult,  however,  to  form  a  tolerably  satisfactory 
opinion.  We  believe  that  Noah  imparted  his  own 
knowledge  to  his  descendants,  these  —  gathered  in  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates  —  improved  rapidly  in  the  arts 
and  sciences.  After  the  Dispersion,  the  various  bands 
of  emigrants  carried  with  them  the  knowledge  which 
had  been  collected  in  the  plains  of  Shinar.  This  was 
modified  in  the  course  of  time  by  the  force  of  climate 
md  the  particular  genius  of  individual  nations;  so 
;hat  in  India  we  sec  civilization  developed  in  one 
form,  in  Assyria  in  another,  and  in  Egypt  in  another. 
Under  such  circumstances,  we  sliould  expect,  amid 
some  diversity,  to  discover  some  resemblance  ;  and 
such  is  the  precise  fact ;  for,  while  it  is  clear  that  the 
ancient  ruins  of  Egypt,  of  Assyria,  and  India  are 
e-ich  marked  with  peculiarities,  there  are  also  striking 
similarities.  We  must  also  admit,  what  was  doubtless 
the  fact,  that,  In  the  earliest  ages,  there  was  frequent 
intercourse  between  these  countries,  and  that  a  com- 
nerce  of  ideas,  as  well  as  of  merchandise,  was  the 
consequence.  Our  theory,  then,  is,  that  the  civiiiza- 
don  of  Egypt  was,  in  its  origin,  partly  borrowed  and 
partly  indigenous  —  borrowed  from  the  first  civihzation 
at  Shinar,  and  subsequently  modifie(j  by  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  Egyptians,  and  occasional  suggestions 
from  foreign  countries.  In  the  course  of  time,  Egypt 
advanced  beyond  all  other  countries,  and  at  last  be- 
came the  schoolmistress  of  the  world  in  arts,  sciences, 
and  religion. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXII. 

General  Views  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians  — 
General  Policy  —  Castes  —  Priesthood  — 
Army  —  War,  ^c. 

Having  closed  our  brief  summary  of  the  more  an- 
cient history  of  Egypt,  we  shall,  in  few  words,  advert 
to-the  social  condition  of  the  country  during  thnt  period. 
That  condition  is  tolerably  well  known  by  the  atten- 
tive examination  of  its  remaining  monuments,  and  their 
sculptures  and  paintings.  The  researches  of  the  French 
in  the  expedition  to  Egypt,  and  of  Belzoni,  Champol- 
lion,  Rosellint,  and  others,  have  put  us  in  possession 
of  a  series  of  sketches  evidently  drawn  from  the-  life, 
and  descriptive  of  the  arts,  industry,  and  habits  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  singu- 
lar nation  had  attained  a  high  degree  of  refinement 
and  luxury  at  a  time  when  tlie  whole  western  world 
was  still  involved  In  barbarism ;  when  the  history 
of  Europe,  including  Greece,  had  not  yet  begun ; 
and  long  before  Carthage,  Athens,  and  Rome  were 
rliought'of. 

This  high  slate  of  material  civilization  was  attained 
jnder  a  system  of  policy  which  resembles  in  some 
espects  that  of  the  Hindoos.  It  was  a  monarchy 
based  upon  an  all-powerful  hierarchy.  The  inhabitants 
were  divided  into  hereditary  oasles.  the  first  of  which 
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consisted  of  the  priests,  who  filled  the  chief  offices  of 
the  state.  They  were-  the  depositaries  and  expounders 
of  the  law  and  the  religion  of  the  country.  They 

monopolized  the  principal  branches  of  learning;  they 
were  judges,  physicians,  and  architects.  Their  sacred 
books,  like  their  temples,  were  not  open  to  the  vulgar. 
They  had  a  language,  or  at  least  a  writing,  peculiar  to 
themselves.  The  king  himself,  if  not  of  their  caste, 
was  adopted  into  it,  was  initiated  into  its  mysteries, 
and  became  bound  by  its  regulations.  The  priests 
were  exempt  from  all  taxes,  and  a  large  portion  of 
land  was  set  apart  for  their  maintenance.  We  read  in 
Genesis,  that  when  Pharaoh,  in  a  season  of  famine, 
by  the  advice  of  Joseph,  bought  all  the  land  of  the 
Egyptians  on  condition  of  feeding  them  out  of  his 
stores,  "  only  the  land  of  the  priests  bought  he  not,  for 
the  priests  had  a  portion  (of  com)  assigned  them  of 
Pharaoh,  and  did  eat  their  portion  which  Pharaoh  gave 
them,  wherefore  they  sold  not  their  lands."  And  again 
when  Joseph,  after  the  scarcity  was  over,  made  it  a 
law  of  the  land  !hat  the  king  should  have,  forever 
after,  a  fifth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  sol!,  restoring 
the  rest  to  the  owners,  lie  excepted  only  "  the  land  of 
the  priests,  which  became  not  Pharaoh's."  The  testi- 
mony of  Scripture  is  here  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  that  of  Herodotus  and  other  historians.  The 
priests  were  subject  to  certain  strict  regulations  ;  ihey 
abstained  from  [)ariic,nl;ir  meats, and  at  times  from  wine  ; 
they  made  'Away  regular  ablutions,  and  had  but  one 
wife,  while  polygamy  was  allowed  to  the  other  casies 
and  they  wore  a  pecidiar  dress,  according  to  their  rank. 

The  soldiers  formed  the  second  caste ;  for  Egypt  hud 
a  standing  army  from  a  veiy  remote  period,  divided 
into  regiments  or  battalions,  each  having  its  standard 
with  a  peculiar  emblem  raised  by  a  pike  and  can-led 
by  an  officer.  The  military  caste  was  held  in  high 
repute,  and  enjoyed  great  privileges.  Each  soldier 
was  allowed  a  certain  measure  of  land,  exempt  from 
every  charge,  which  he  either  cultivated  himself,  when 
not  in  active  service,  or  let  to  husbandmen  and  farm- 
ers. Those  who  did  the  duty  of  royal  guards  had, 
besides,  an  ample  allowance  of  rations.  They  were 
inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war  by  gymnastic  exercises, 
such  as  wrestling,  cudgellhii^,  raclni^,  sporting,  and 
other  games,  of  which  the  representations  still  exist  on 
the  monuments. 

The  husbandmen  formed  another  class,  which  was 
next  In  rank,  as  agriculture  was  highly  esteemed  among 
the  Egyptians.  They  made  use  of  the  plough  and 
other  'mplemenls.  They  had  various  breeds  of  large 
catde,  sheep,  goats,  pigs,  and  a  quantity  of  poultry, 
reared  chiefly  by  artificial  means,  the  eggs  being 
hatched  in  ovens,  as  it  is  the  practice  of  the  country 
at  this  day.  The  peasants  appear  to  have  been  divided 
into  hundreds,  each  wrth  a  peculiar  banner,  which  they 
followed  when  presenting  themselves  before  the  magis- 
trate for  the  census,  which  was  taken  at  stated  periods, 
when  they  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  oi'  their 
conduct ;  and,  if  found  delinquent,  were  punished  with 
the  stick. 

The  next  class  was  that  of  the  artificers  and  trades- 
men, who  lived  in  the  towns.  The  progress  made  by 
the  Egyptians  in  the  mechanical  arts,  Is  evident  from 
their  monuments,  paintings,  and  sculptures,  in  which 
the  various  handicrafts  are  represented.  The  mines 
of  gold,  copper,  iron,  and  lead,  which  are  in  the  moun- 
tains between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  were  worked 
at  a  very  remolf^  date;  under  the  early  Pharaohs.  Ihe 
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Egyptians  were  acquainted  also  with  the  art  of  gild- 
ing. The  art  of  fabricating  glass  was  early  known 
among  them.  Beads  of  giass,  generally  colored  blue, 
are  found  on  many  mummies,  as  well  as  other  orna- 
ments of  a  coarse  kind  of  the  same  material.  A  kind 
of  ancient  porcelain,  sumetimes  covered  with  enamel 
and  varnish,  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  Egypt. 
Their  pottery  was  often  of  the  most  elegant  forms. 
The  taste  displayed  by  the  Egyptians  in  several  of 
their  articles  of  furnitiife,  is  not  surpassed  by  our  most 
refined  manufactures  of  modern  times.  In  the  groat 
French  work  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  in  the  recent 
one  of  Rosellini,  we  have  specimens  of  mEiny  articles 
of  furniture,  especially  chairs  and  couches  which  are 
singularly  beautiful  in  their  forms.  Linen  cloths,  plain 
or  embroidered,  white  or  dyed,  was  an  article  of 
Egyptian  manufacture  highly  in  repute  among  for- 
eign nations.  The  art  of  making  leather  was  also 
known  to  them. 

The  last  class,  or  caste,  included  pastors,  or  herds- 
men, poulterers,  fishermen,  and  servants.  The  herds- 
men and  shepherds  appear  to  have  been  held  in  pecu- 
liar coiiteriipt.  Beside  servants,  the  people  had  a 
number  of  slaves,  both  biack  and  white.  Fish  was 
an  article  of  common  food,  except  to  the  priests.  Wine 
of  native  growth  was  used  by  the  rich,  and  a  kind  of 
beer  was  the  drink  of  the  poor. 

Tbo  above  mentioned  five  castes  wevc  subdivided 
into  ranks,  according  to  the  various  callings  and  trades  ; 
and  this  has  occasioned  some  variety  in  their  enumera- 
tion. Herodotus  reckons  seven  castes,  Plato  six  ;  others 
have  not  reckoned  the  despised  shepherds  as  a  caste  ; 
and  others  have  counted  the  military  as  one  caste  with 
the  husbandmen,  as  being  drafted  from  the  body  of 
the  latter.  Like  the  Hindoo,  every  Egyptian  was 
required  to  follow  his  father's  profession,  and  to  remain 
n  his  castei 

That  such  institutions  were  incompatible  with  our 
modern  notions  of  independence  and  freedom,  is  evi- 
dent enough ;  but  freedom  is  a  word  differently  under- 
stood in  different  ages  and  countries ;  and  the  Egyptians, 
trained  up  as  they  were  from  infancy  to  reverence 
laws  which  they  deemed  immutable,  might  have  en- 
joyed a  greater  degree  of  happiness  than  seems  co;n- 
paiible  with  such  a  condition.  Still  the  degradation 
of  the  lowest  caste,  and  the  was!c  of  imman  strcngtii 
and  human  life  in  the  working  of  the  mines,  the 
building  of  the  pyramids,  and  other  colossal  struc- 
tures, together  with  the  frequency  and  nature  of  the 
^cruel  punishments  inflicted,  seem  to  imply  that  the 
mass  of  the  people,  and  the  lower  classes  especial- 
ly, found  their  superiors  of  the  sacerdotal  order  to 
'be  severe  task-masters. 

The  progress  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  exact  sciences 
'has  been  taken  for  granted,  without  sufficient  evidence. 
Of  their  astronomy  we  know  but  little  ;  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  confounded  with  mythology  and  astrol- 
ogy, and  made  subservient  to  religious  polity.  Their 
yearwasof  threehundred  and  sixty-five  days.  Diodorus 
says  that  !liey  forettjld  comets;  but  he  also  says  that 
they  forctokl  future  events,  leaving  us  in  doubt  wliether 
they  wore  successful  in  eiliicr  or  both  cases.  Their 
mythology  appears  to  have  beeu  origirifilly  symbol- 
ical, but  afterwards  degenerated,  at  least  among  the 
vulgar,  into  gross  idolatry.  That  they  had  some  prac- 
'ical  knowledge  of  geometry,  which,  indeed,  must 
ha,ve  been  requisite  for  the  construction  of  their  build- 
ings, IS  generallj  adm'tted.    Yet  they  appear  not  to 


have  known,  until  a  comparatively  later  period,  that  the 
level  of  the  Red  Sea  was  much  higher  than  that  of  the 
Mediterranean,  or  of  the  Nile. 

There  is  a  curious  story  in  Plato's  *'  Critias,"  of 
Sonchis,  an  Egyptian  priest,  having  told  Solon  of  the 
Atlantic  isles,  wiiich  he  said  were  larger  than  Asia  and 
Africa  united,  which  seems  to  imply  something  like  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  the  western  continent 

The  money  of  the  Egyptians  was  in  rings  of  silver 
and  gold,  similar  to  those  still  used  in  Scnnaar.  Its 
value  was  ascertained  by  weight,  and  its  purity  by  fire. 
Gold  was  brought  to  Egypt  from  different  tributary 
countries  of  Ethiopia  and  Asia,  besides  what  they 
drew  from  their  own  mines.  The  revenue  of  Egypt, 
derived  from  the  taxes  alone,  amounted,  even  during 
the  neghgent  administration  of  Ptolemy  Auleles,  to 
twelve  thousand  five  hundred  talents  —  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  Josephus  rates 
it  at  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

In  the  early  ages,  it  appears  that  the  governmen 
of  Egsrpt  was  effectually  controlled  by  the  priests 
The  revolnlion  effected  by  Psammeticus,  as  we  have 
slated,  made  the  king  supreme,  and  the  government, 
instead  of  being  hierarchical,  was  thenceforth  monarchi- 
cal ;  but  the  king  was  still  restrained  in  many  respects 
by  the  priesthood.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into 
nomes,  or  prefectures  :  the  administration,  civil,  reli- 
gious, and  military,  was  Intrusted  to  ofliccrs  under  the 
direction  of  the  hierarchy.  The  system  of  imposts 
was  well  regulated.  There  were  solemn  assemblies 
convoked  by  the  king  on  important  occasions,  to  which 
each  nonie  sent  deputies.  The  assemblies  are  sup- 
posed to  have  met  in  the  famous  Labyrinth,  the  king  or 
his  son  presiding.  The  king  was  the  head  of  the 
church  and  state,  regulating  sacrifices,  feasts,  and 
festivals.  The  crown  w^s  hereditary,  the  heir  being 
required  to  learn  the  mystic  arts  and  secrets  of  the 
priesthood.  Women  might  ascend  the  throne,  and 
officiate  as  priests,  except  in  the  highest  offices.  AH 
learning,  except  what  little  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  exercise  of  the  ordinary  professions  of  the  other 
castes,  was  retained  In  the  keeping  of  the  [)riests.  | 

The  soldiers  were  assigned  a  portion  of  the  land,  as  j 
I  already  stated,  to  give  them  an  Interest  in  defending  i 
tiie  country.  Many  foreigners  were  hired  as  auxiliaries,  | 
receiving  money  for  tiielr  services.  The  strength  of  [ 
the  army  lay  in  the  archers.  Heavy  infantry,  divid 
ed  into  regiments,  each  distinguished  by  its  peculiar 
arms,  formed  the  centre,  and  the  archers  the  wings. 
The  Infantry  consisted  of  horsemen,  spearmen,  swords- 
men, clubmen,  and  siingers,  all  trained  to  rapid  and 
exact  evolutions.  Each  battalion  had  its  banner 
representing  a  king's  name,  an  animal,  or  some  em- 
blematic device.  This  standard  was  borne  by  an  officer 
of  known  valor  —  and  the  sacred  subject  represented 
upon  it  being  calculated  to  inspire  reverence,  every 
soldier  was  ready  to  defend  what  superstitious  preju- 
dice, as  well  as  duty,  forbade  him  to  abandon.  The 
system  of  discipline  and  drill  was  very  complete. 
The  ■soldiers  were  le\iicd  by  conscrijition,  drilled  to 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  langlit  to  march  In 
measured  time.  Their  martial  music  was  [)rodLiced 
by  ihe  trumpet  and  a  long  drum.  Their  w(|a|)onf> 
were  bows,  spears,  javelins,  slings,  swords,  daggers, 
falchions,  axes,  maces,  and  carved  slicks.  The  men 
wore  a  helmet  of  metal,  and  a  metal  cuirass,  or  coat 
of  arms;  they  had  sliields  of  wicker  work  or  wood, 
covered  with  bulPs^hide,  and  strengthened  with  rims  ot 
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metal.  Coats  of  mail  were  worn  only  by  the  principal 
officers,  and  some  remarkable  warriors,  like  Goliath, 
the  champion,  of  the  Philistines.  The  war  chariots 
carried  two  persons,  one  of  whom  managed  the  steeds 


Egyptian  Wai  Chniiot. 


while  the  other  fought,  and  were  drawn  by  two  horses, 
often  richly  caparisoned.  They  were  mounted  on 
two  wheels,  and  made,  especially  the  wheels,  with 
great  care.  They  were  himg  low  •  wore  open  behind, 
so  that  the  warrior  could  oasilv  s1ep  in  and  out,  and 
were  wilhout  seat.  Nations  were  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  shape  of  their  chariots.  They  were 
used  to  break  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Scaling  lad- 
ders, battering  rams,  and  testudos  were  used  in  sieges. 
They  are  said  to  have  had  movable  towers,  and  tn 
tiave  used  something  like  the  Greek  fire-balls. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXIII. 
Learning,  Religion,  Tombs,  Burials,  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians. 

The  writing  of  the  Egy])tians  was  of  three  kinds: 
First  \he'  hieroghjpkic.,  properly  so  called,  in  which 
tlie  representation  conveyed  an  idea  of  tlie  object  ; 
the  second  was  symbolical,  or  that  in  whicli  Bymi)ols 
are  iiseci  to  represent  ideas,  as  a  censer,  with  incense, 
implies  a'ioration  ;  the  third  was  phonetic,  in  wliicli 
the  signs  represented  sound,  and  not  objects.  Great 
progress  lias  Deen  made  in  deciphering  the  hiero- 
glyphic insciiptions  upon  the  monuments  of  Egypt, 
by  Young,  Cnampoilion,  and  others  If,  happily,  these 
could  be  fully  deciphered,  most  of  the  mysteries  which 
still  hang  over  IJgyptian  history  would  be  solved. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  again  to  discuss  the 
question  whether  Egypt,  or  Assyria,  or  tndia,  was 
the  original  source  of  the  ancient  arts,  and  civiliza- 
tion. It  is  probable  these  countries  were  mutually 
indebted  to  each  other;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
I  bar  there  was  frequent  intercourse  between  them. 
Rnl  Egy])t  at  last  look  the  lead,  and  for  many  cen- 
turies previous  to  the  Christian  era,  was  ihe  school  of 
ihe  world  in  pulillcs,  philosophy,  and  civilization.  So 
conscious  were  ihe  ancients  of  her  superiority  in  learn- 
intj.tliut  most  of  the  illusfrious  men  of  other  countries 
visiled  i'';j;ypL,  either  wllh  a  view  of  comparing  her 
nistitutions  with  those  of  their  respective  states,  or  of 
acquiring  new  infbrmalion.  It  was  here  that  Homer, 
nearly  a  thousand  years  B.  C,  gathered  materials  for 


song,  and  having  refined  and  expanded  his  sublime 
genius  with  Egyptian  lore,  produced  his  immortal  po- 
ems. Here  Solon  and  Lycurgus  found  the  archetypes 
of  their  celebrated  laws,  and  the  chief  excellences  of 
which  are  borrowed  from  the  Egy|)tian  polity.  Py- 
thagoras drew  from  Egypt  flic  principal  tenets  of  his 
philosophy;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  metempsychosis, 
or  the  transmigration  of  souls,  was  confessedly  of  the 
same  origin.  Here  Plain  imbibed  that  religious  mys- 
ticism, those  beautiful  illusions,  and  those  cloquen!, 
hut  fanciful  theories,  which  characterize  his  works ; 
and  he  was  pi'obably  indebted  to  the  priests  of  Mem- 
phis and  Thebes  for  the  knowledge  which  he  displays 
of  the  Deity  in  his  "  Pbffidon "  and  "  Alcibiades," 
which,  although  obscure,  is  far  superior  to  the  vulgar 
conception  of  his  age.  Greece  was  indebted  lo  Egypt, 
perhaps,  for  letters,  and  undoubtedly  for  the  mysteries 
of  religion.  The  polity  of  the  Egyptians  was  equal 
to  iheir  skill  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  princes  of 
Egypt  were  not  absolute  monarchs,  being  bound  by 
the  existing  ordinances  and  laws  of  the  country.  The 
government  was  a  limited  one,  where  the  kings  were 
the  parents  of  the  people,  rather  than  tiieir  tyrants  and 
despots.  In  contemplating  such  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  an  age  so  early,  we  cannot  avoid  tracing  It  to 
that  patriarchal  system  which  was  the  origin  of  all 
legitimate  authority. 

It  is  lamentable,  however,  to  think  lhat  a  people  so 
wise  in  their  polities,  so  conversant  with  science,  and 
so  richly  endowed  with  general  knowledge,  should 
have  been  so  grossly  superstitious  as  to  e.\pose  them- 
selves to  the  ridicule  of  nations  greatly  their  inferiors 
in  general  intelligence,  and  should  have  cherished  the 
meanest  and  most  degrading  conceptions  of  the  Deity. 
They  not  only  worshipped  him  under  the  symbols  of 
Isis,  Osiris,  and  Apis, — symbols  which  had  not  lost  all 
trace  of  their  philosophical  origin,  —  but  they  made  a 
cat,  a  dog,  or  a  stork,  an  object  of  adoration,  and  ad- 
mitted inio  the  list  of  their  gods  the  very  herbs  of  their 
gardens.  Superatition  is  always  intolerant  and  cruel : 
while  it  debases  the  understanding,  it  hardens  the 
heart.  Those  who  imagined  that  tliey  found  a  type  of 
the  Divinity  In  an  onion,  perceived  not  his  Image  in  a 
fellow-creature. 

The  vagaries  of  their  religion  were  indeed  amazing. 
Every  jirlest  was  devoted  to  a  particular  deity,  and  to 
that  only,  Eacli  temple  was  dedicated  to  some  special 
divinity,  as  a  cat,  an  ichneumon,  a  crocodile,  a  hawk, 
a  snake,  an  ibis,  a  fish,  an  insect,  or  an  herb.  Apis 
the  ox,  was  one  of  the  leading  divinities.  Some  of  the 
temples  whose  mighty  ruins  still  excllc  admiration, 
were  reared  only  for  the  worship  of  brutes,  birds,  or 
vegetables  I  The  adoration  of  these  objects  originated 
in  some  fancied  resemblance  they  have  to  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Tha  whole  mythology  was  the  work  of  the 
priests,  who  used  religion  as  the  means  of  exercising 
power  and  influence  over  the  people.  They  were  the 
richest  members  of  society,  and  enjoyed  a  consideration 
only  due  to  Deity,  It  Is  not  to  be  overlooked,  however, 
diat,  behind  the  strange  idolatries  which  appear  in 
Egyptian  religions,  there  doubtless  was,  as  there  is  in 
all  otiier  religions,  a  profound  sentiment  of  faiih  in  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  which  exer- 
cisc;^  an  influence  over  the  conduct  of  men,  and  cstab 
lisiies  a  system  of  morals  founded  in  truth  and  justice. 

The  singular  propensity  of  the  Egyptians  to  decomte 
their  tombs  with  the  lavish  splendor  which  other  nations 
have  reserved  for  the  palaces  and  temples  of  the  living. 
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s  one  of  the  most  strange  and  inexplicable  phenomena 
in  the  history  of  nuui.  Many  of  these  highly  adorned 
sepulchral  clianibers  appear  to  be  accoKsiblc  only 
through  long,  narrow,  and  intricate  passages.  The 
approach  to  others  seems  to  have  been  closed  with  the 
strictest  care,  -^nd  concealed  with  a  kind  of  reverential 
sanctity.  To  each  city  or  district  belonged  a  city  of 
the  dead.  In  the  silent  and  rock-hewn  counterparts  of 
Memphis  and  Thebes  were  treasured  up  all  the  scenes 
in  which  the  living  king  and  his  subjects  had  been 
engaged.  Egypt  is  full  of  immense  tombs,  and  their 
walls,  as  well  as  those  of  the  temples,  are  covered 
with  the  most  extraordinary  paintings,  executed  thou- 
sands of  years  ago.  In  these  paintings,  the  whole 
Gountiy,  with  all  its  natural  productions,  its  animals, 
birds,  hshcs,  and  vegetables,  and  the  people  in  all  their 
private  and  domestic  occupations,  are  delineated,  if  not 
in  the  first  style  of  art,  yet  with  that  which  renders 
them  still  more  curious  and  valuable  —  an  apparent 
Chinese  fidelity  of  outline,  and  an  extraordinary  rich- 
ness of  coloring. 

Iteligion  presided  over,  if  it  did  not  originally  sug- 
gest, the  care  of  the  EgyptiEins  for  their  dead.  The 
whole  art  of  embalming  the  body,  the  preparing,  the 
bandaging,  the  anointing,  in  short,  the  whole  process 
of  forming  the  mummy,  was  a  sacerdotal  function. 
The  difficulty  is  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  the  connec- 
tion of  this  remarkable  practice  —  which,  though  it  has 
prevailed  in  various  forms  in  other  countries,  iias  never 
been  so  general,  so  national  a  usnge,  as  in  ancient 
Egypt —  with  tlie  religious  dogmas  and  sentiment  of  the 
people.  The  origin  may  undoubtedly  be  traced  to  [he 
local  cii'cu instances  of  the  country.  In  Egypt,  the 
burning  of  the  dead,  the  only  funeral  practice  besides 
burial  which  has  prevailed  to  any  extent,  was  imprac- 
ticable. Egypt  produces  little  timber,  and  of  its  few 
trees,  the  greater  part,  the  date,  palm,  and  other  fruit 
trees,  are  too  valuable  for  common  consumption.  The 
burial  of  the  dead  was  then  the  only  method  of  dispos- 
ing of  them ;  and,  independently  of  the  value  of  land 
for  agricultural  purpt^es,  in  the  thickly  peopled  state 
of  the  country,  the  imnual  inundation  of  the  Nile  would 
have  washed  up  the  bodies,  and  generated  pestilence. 
The  chains  of  rocky  mountains,  on  each  side  of  the 
river,  appeared  to  be  designed  by  nature  for  sepul- 
chres. Yet  the  multitudes  of  the  dead  could  not  safely 
be  heaped  together  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  even 
in  the  profoundest  chambers  of  these  rocks,  without 
danger  of  breeding  pestilential  airs.  From  those  fatal 
epidemic  plagues,  which  now  so  perpetually  desolate 
the  country,  ancient  Egypt,  by  all  accounts,  was 
remarkably  free ;  and  this  was  owing,  without  doubt, 
mostly  to  the  universal  practice  of  embalming  the  dead, 
which  cut  otr  one  main  source  of  noxious  vapors.  It 
was,  in  the  first  instance,  then,  a  wise  sanatory  regu- 
lation, and  was  subsequently  taken  up  by  the  sacerdotal 
lawgivers,  and  incorporated  with  the  civil  and  religious 
constitution  of  the  country. 

The  lawgivers  of  the  people,  havmg  recognized  the 
necessity  of  this  provision  for  the  public  health,  took 
care  to  secure  its  universal  and  perpetual  practice,  by 
associating  it  with  one  of  the  principal  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion —  one  which  is  most  profoundly  rooted  in  the  heart 
of  man,  and  which  is  of  the  most  vital  importance  to 
the  private  welfare  of  each  individual.  They  eitlier 
ta\it.',bt  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  found  it  a  part 
:)f  the  genera]  creed  ;  to  this  they  added  the  metempsy- 
chosis, or  transmigration  of  the  soul,     i^-jcording  to 


this  belief,  every  spirit,  on  its  departure  from  the  body, 
must  pass  through  a  long  predestined  c^cle,  entering 
successively  into  the  bodies  of  various  animals,  until  it 
return  in  peace  to  its  original  dweUing.  Whenever 
that  body  which  it  had  last  left  became  subject  to  cor- 
ruption, the  course  of  its  migrations  was  suspended, 
the  termination  of  it3  long  journey  and  its  'ardently 
desired  return' to  higher  worlds  was  delayed.  Hence 
every  care  was  talten  to  preserve  the  bodies,  not  only 
of  men,  but  of  aninials,  and  to  secure  them  forever 
fi'om  perishing  through  putrefaction.  ,  The  gi'eatest 
attention  was  bestowed  upon  ibis  work,  which  was 
enforced  by  severe  and  sacred  laws.  Certain  orders 
of  the  priesthood  were  expressly  intrusted  with  its  due 
execution.  It  was  solemnly  performed  with  religious 
rites  and  processions,  mid  the  piety  and  intei'est  of 
each  individual  took  part  in  the  ceremony.  Ilci  odotus 
informs  us,  that  whenever  a  body  was  found  seized  by 
a  crocodile,  or  drowned  in  the  Nile,  the  city,  upon 
whose  territory  the  body  was  cast,  was  compelled  to 
take  charge  of  it,  and  to  cause  it  to  be  embalmed  and 
placed  in  a  sepulchre.  After  having  accomplished  its 
revolution  of  three  thousand  years,  the  soul  returned 
again,  according  to  the  Egyptian  doctrine,  to  the  human 
body.  ,  ' 

In  the  catacombs  of  Egypt,  every  act  of  every  de- 
partment of  life  seenis  to  have  been  carefully  copied  ; 
and  the  imperfection  of  the  art  of  design  increases, 
rather  than  diminishes,  the  interest  of  the  pictures,  as 
they  evidently  adhere  with  most  unimaginative  fidelity 
to  the  truth  of  nature. 


Egyptian  King— copied  from  one  of  iJie  CatacombH. 

The  tombs  of  the  rich  consisted  of  one  or  more 
chambers,  ornamented  with  painting  and  sculpture 
the  place  and  size  of  which  depended  on  the  expense 
incurred  by  the  family  of  the  deceased,  or  on  the 
wishes  of  die  individuals  who  purchased  them  during 
their  lifetime.  They  were  the  property  of  the  priests ; 
and  a  sufficient  number  being  always  kept  ready,  the 
purchase  was  made  at  the  shortest  notice,  nothing  being 
requisite  to  complete  even  the  sculptures  or  inscriptions 
but  the  insertion  of  the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  a 
few  statements  respecting  his  family  and  profession. 
The  numerous  subjects  representing  agricultural 
scenes,  the  trades  of  the  people,  in  short,  the  various 
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occupations  of  the  Egypliims,  were  ah'eady  introduced. 
These  were  common  to  all  tombs,  varying  only  in  their 
details  and  the  mode  of  their  execution,  and  were 
intended,  perhaps,  as  a  short  epitome  of  human  life, 
which  suited  equally  every  future  occupant.  In  some 
instances,  all  the  paintings  of  the  tomb  were  finished, 
and  even  the  small  figures  i^presenting  the  tenant  were 
introduced,  lliose  only  being  left  unsculptured  which 
were  of  a  larger  size,  and  consequently  required  more 
accuracy  in  the  featui;es,  in  order  to  give  his  real  por- 
trait ;  and  sometimes  even  the.  large  figures  were  com- 
pleted before  the  tomb  was  sold,  the  only  parts  left 
unfinished  b^'mg  the  hicrogiyphical  legends  containing 
the  tenant's  name  and  that  of  his  wife.  Indeed,  the  fact 
of  their  selling  old  mummy-CBScs,  and  tombs  belonging 
to  other  persons,  shows  tliat  they  were  not  always  over- 
scrupulous about  the  likeness  of  an  individual,  provided 
the  hieroglyphics  were  altered  and  contained  his  real 
name  —  at  least  when  a  motive  of  economy  reconciled 
the  mind  of  a  purchaser  to  a  second-hand  tenement  for 
the  body  of  his  friend. 

The  tomb  was  always  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
a  husband  and  his  wife.  Whoever  died  first  was  buried 
at  once  there,  or  -was  kept  embalmed  in  the  house 
until  the  decease  of  the  other.  The  manner  in  which 
husband  and  wife  are'  always  portrayed,  with  their 
arms  around;  each  other's .  waist  or  neck,  is  a  pleasing 
illustration  of  the  affectionate  temper  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  the  attachment  of  a  family  is  shown  by  the  pres- 
ence of  the  different  relatives,  who  are  intj'oduced  in 
the  performance  of  some  tender  office  to  the  deceased. 

Beside  the  upper  rooms  of  the  tomb,  which  were 
ornamented  by  the  paintings  we  have  described,  thci'o 
were  pits,  varying  from  twenty  to  seventy  feet  in  depth, 
at  the  bottom  and  on  the  t^ides  of  which  were  recesses, 
like  small  chambers,  for  depositing  the  coffins.  The 
pit  WriB  qlosed  with  masonry  after  the  burial,  and  some- 
times reopened  to  receive  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  The  upper  apartments  were  richly  ornament- 
ed with  painted  sculptures,  being  rather  a  monument 
in  honor  of  the  deceased  than  his  sepulchre  ;  and  they 
served  for  the  reception  of  his  friends,  who  frequently 
met  there,  and  accompanied  the  priests  when  perform- 
ing the  services  for  the  dead.  ,  Tombs  were  built  of 
brick  or  stone,  or  hewed  in  the  rock,  according  to  the 
petition  of  the  Necropolis.  Whenever  the  mountains 
were  sufficiently  near,  the  latter  was  preferred ;  and 
these  were  generally  the  most  elegant  in  their  design 
and  the  variety  of  their  sculptures.  The  sepulchres 
of  the  poorer  classes  had  no  upper  chamber.  The 
coffins  were  deposited  in  pits  in  the  piain,  or  in  recesses 
at  the  side  of  a  rock.  Mummies  of  the  lower  orders 
were  buried  together  in  a  common  repository ;  and 
the  bodies  of  those  whose  relations  had  not  the  means 
of  paying  for  their  funeral,  after  being  merely  cleansed 
and  kept  in  an  alkaline  solution  for  seventy  days,  were 
wrapped  up  in  coarse  cloth,  in  mats,  or  in  a  bundle  of 
palm  sticks,  and  deposited  in  the  earth. 

The  funeral  of  Nophri-Othph,  a  priest  of  Amun,  at 
Thebes,  is  thus  described  on  the  walls  of  his  tomb : 
the  scene  lies  partly  on  the  lake,  and  partly  on.  the  way 
from  the  .lake  to  the  sepulchre.  First  came  a  large 
boat,  conveying  the  bearers  of  flowers,  cakes,  and 
numerous  things  appertaining  to  the  offerings,  tables, 
chairs,  and  other  pieces  of  furniture,  as  well  as  the 
friends  of  the  deceased,  whose  consequence  is  shown 
ay  their  dresses  and  long  walking-sticiis,  the  peculiar 
mark  of  Egyptian  gentlemen.    This  was  followed  by 


a  small  skiff,  holding  baskets  of  cakes  and  fruit,  with  a 
quantify  of  green  palm-branehes,  which  it  was  custom- 
ary to  strew  in  the  way  as  the  body  proceeded  to  the 
tomb,  the  smoothness  of  their  leaves  and  stalks  being 
particularly  well  adapted  to  enable  the  sled  to  glide 
over  them.  In  this  part  of  the  picture  we  discern  the 
love  of  caricature  which  was  common  to  the  Egyptians, 
even  in  the  serious  subject  of  a  funeral.  A  large  boat 
has  ran  aground  and  is  pushed  otf  the  bank,  sti-ikmg  a 
smaller  one  with  its  rudder,  and  overturning  a  large 
table,  loaded  with  caltes  and  other  things,  upon  liie 
heads  of  the  rowers  seated  below  —  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  a  man  in  the  prow,  and  the  earnest  vocifera- 
tions of  the  alarmed  helmsman. 

In  another  boat,  men  carried  bunches  of  flowers  and 
boxes  supported  by  yokes  on  their  shoulders.  This 
was  followed  by  two  others,  one;  eoniainiiig  the  male 
and  the  other  the  female  mourners,  standing  on  the 
roof  of  the  cabin,  beating  themselves,  uttering  cries, 
and  making  otiier  demonstrations  of  excessive  grief. 
Last  came  the  consecrated  boat,  bearing  the  hearse, 
which  was  surrounded  by  the  chief  mourners  and  the 
female  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Arrived  at  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  lake,  the  procession  advanced  to  the 
catacombs.  On  tlieir  way,  several  women  of  the 
vicinity,  carrying  their  children  in  shawls,  suspended 
at  the  side  or  back,  joined  in  the  lamentation.  The 
mummy  was  placed-  erect  in  the  chamber  of  the  tomb : 
and  the  sister,  or  nearest  relation,  embracing  it,  com- 
menced a  funeml  dirge,  calling  on  her  relative  with 
every  expression  of  tenderness,  extolling  his  virtues  and 
bewailing  her  own  loss.  The  high  priest  presented  a  sac- 
rifice of  incense  and  !ibation,with  offerings  of  cakes  and 
oibei'  customary  gifts  for  the  deceased  ;  and  the  men 
and  women  continued  the  wailing,  throwing  dust  upon 
their  heads,  and  making  other  manifestations  of  grief. 

In  another  painting  is  represented  the  judgment  of  a 
wicked  soul,  which  is  condemned  to  return  to  earth  in 
the  form  of  a  pig,  having  been  weighed  in  the  scales 
before  Osiris  and  found  wanting.  It  is  placed  in  a 
boat,  and,  attended  by  two  monkeys,  is  dismissed  from 
heaven,  all  communication  with  which,  is  figuratively 
cut  off  by  a  man,  who  hews  away  the  groimd  behind 
it  with  an  axe. 


CHAPTER  CCLSXXIV. 
Domestic  Life,  Arts,  Manners  and  Customs 
of  the  Egyptians. 
In  the  extensive  domains  of  wealtbi.  mded  proprie- 
tors, those  who  tended  the  fiocks  and  h^''ds  were  under 
the  supervision  of  other  persons  connected  with  the 
estate.  The  peasant  who  tilled  the  land  on  which  they 
were  fed  was  responsible  for  their  proper  maintenance, 
and  for  the  exact  account  of  the  quantity  of  food  which 
they  consumed.  Some  persons  were  exclusively  em- 
ployed in  the  care  of  the  sick  animals,  which  were 
kept  at  home  in  the  fann-yard.  The  superintendent 
of  the  shepherds  attended,  at  stated  periods,  to  give  a 
report  to  .the  scribes  belonging  to  the  estate,  by  whom 
it  was  submitted' to  the  steward,  and  the  latter  was 
responsible  to  his  employer  for  this,  as  well  as  every 
other  portion  of  his  possessions.    In  the  paintings,  we 

*  Osi'Ws,  worshipped  under  the  form  of  :i  bull,  was  a  god 
symlaolized  by  the  sun.  Isis  was  mari'iod  to  Osiris,  and 
typified  by  the  moon.  These  were  the  two  <;hiof  deities  of 
Egyptian  mythology. 
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behold  the  head  shepherd  in  the  act  of  rendering  in 
his  account ;  behind  him  arc  the  flocks  committed  to 
his  charge,  consisting  of  the  sheep,  goats,  and  wild 
animals  belonging  to  the  person  in  the  tomb.  In  one 
of  the  paintings,  the  expressive  attitude  of  this  man, 
with  his  hand  raised  to  his  mouth,  is  well  imagined  to 
convey  1he  idea  of  his  endeavor  to  recollect  the  num- 
bers which  he  is  giving  from  memory,  to  the  scribes, 
[n  another,  the  numbers  are  written  over  the  animals. 
Thus  we  have  no  contemptible  picture  of  an  Kgyptian 
farm. 

First  come  the  oxen,  over  which  is  the  number  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-four  ;  then  follow  two  hundred  and 
twenty  cows,  three  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
lour  goats,  seven  hundred  and  sixty  asses,  and  nine 
hundred  emd  seventy-four  sheep  ;  behind  which  fol- 
lows a  man  carrying  the  young  larn^bs  in  baskets,  slung 
upon  a  pole.  The  steward,  leaning  on  .his  staff,  and 
accompanied  by  his  dog,  stands  on  one  side  ;  and  on 
another  are  the  scribes,  making  out  the  statement.  In 
another  painting  are  men  bringing  baskets  of  eggs, 
flocks  of  geese,  and  baskets  full  of  goslings.  An 
Egyptian  "  Goose  Gibbie"  is  making  obeisance  to  his 
master.  In  another  are  persons  feeding  sick  oxen, 
goats,  and  geese.  The  art  of  curing  diseases,  in  ani- 
mals of  every  kind,  was  carried  to  great  perfection  by 
the  Egyptians ;  and  the  authority  of  ancient  writers 
and  paintings  has  benn  curiously  strengthened  by  a 
discovery  of  Cuvier,  who,  finding  the  ieft  shoulder  of  a 
mummied  ibis  fractured  and  rcuniled  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  proved  the  intervention  of  human  art. 

All  classes  of  the  Egyptians  delighted  in  the  sports 
of  the'  field,  and  the  peasants  deemed  it  a  duty,  as  well 
as  an  amusement,  to  hunt  and  destroy  the  hyena  and 
other  wild  animals,  from  which  they  sufiered  annoy- 
ance. The  hunting  scenes  are  very  numerous  among 
their  paintings,  and  the  devices  for  capturing  birds  and 
beasts  seem  to  have  been  as  various  as  they  are  in 
modern  times.  The  hyena  is  commonly  represented 
caught  in  a  trap. 


Wild  oxen  were  caught  by  a  noose  or  lasso,  pre- 
cisely as  the  South  Americans  take  horses  and  cattle, 


although  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Egyptians  had  the 
custom  of  riding  nn  horseback  when  they  used  it.  From 


the  introduction  of  a  bush  in  one  of  the  pictures  imme 
diately  behind  the  man  who  has  thrown  the  lasso,  w 
may  suppose  the  artist  de'signed  to  show  that  the  hunts 
man  was  concealed.  Hounds  were  also  used  to  pur 
sue  game,  as  may  bo  perceived  from  the  subjoined' 
representation  of  a  huntsman  carrying  home  his  prey 


All  the  operations  of  agriculture,  farming,  breeding 
cattle,  &c.,  are  depicted  in  these  drawings  with  the 
most  curious  fidelity  and  minuteness.  In  the  accom- 
panying sketch  is  seen  an  ox  lying  on  the  ground, 
witli  his  legs  pinioned,  while  a  herdsman  is  branding  a 
mark  upon  him  with  a  hot  iron,  and  another  man  sitf 
by,  heating  an  iron  in  the  fire.    The  pictures  givp  us 


the  whole  history  of  Pharaoh's  kine,  which  are  usually 
copied  after  the  fattest,  rather  than  the  leanest,  speci- 
mens. From  one  of  them  it  appears,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian monarch  was  himself  a  pretty  extensive  grazier 
as  we  find  the  Hug's  ox  marked  eighty-six.  In  another 
we  have  a  regular  cattle-show,  and  in  another  the 
veterinary  art  in  actual  operation ;  cattle  doctors  are 
exhibited  performing  operations  upon  sick  oxen,  bulls, 
deer,  goats,  and  even  gccsc.  It  is  a  singular  fact, 
which  will  amuse  the  reader  not  a  little,  that  the  hiero- 
glyphic which  denotes  a  physician  is  that  well-known 
domestic  bird  whose  ci-y  is,  "  Quack!  quack!'''' 

Among  the  trades  represented  is  glass-blowing.  The 


form  of  the  bottle  and  the  use  of  the  blow-pipe  are 
unequivocally  indicated ;  and  the  green  hue,  in  the 
painting,  of  the  fused  material,  taken  from  the  fitc  at 
the  point  of  the  pipe,  cannot  fail  to  show  the  intention 
of  tlie  artist.    Until  within  a  few  years,  the  belief  wa? 
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universal,  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  tlio 
manufacture  of  glass;  but  it  is  now  indisputable,  tluit 
ornaments  and  vases  of  glass  were  made  in  Egypt 
one  thou^nd  four  hundred  and  ninety  years  before  the 
Christian  cm. 

The  use  of  the 
spindle  and  loom, 
sewing,  braiding, 
&c.,  form  the  sub- 
jects of  many  of  the 
paintings,  as  also 
the  process  of  cul- 
tivp^in^  ilax,  beat- 
ing and  combing 
It. 


The  accompany- 
ing figure  repre- 
sents a  hatcbel,  or 
fiax-corab,  depicted 
in  the  drawing. 


We  have  also  tlie  pro- 
cess of  currying  leather, 
anil  the  operation  of 
slioe-maiiiiig.  Not  less 
curious  is  the  business 
of  chair-making  in  all  its 
details.  The  Egyptian 
chairs,  of  which  we  have 
a  great  variety  of  repre- 
sentations, were  not  in- 
ferior  in  elegaiieo  loiiny 
thing  of  the  Itma  ai  ilie 
present  day. 


In  the  accompanying 
sketch,  we  see  the  work- 
man drilling  a  hole  in 
the  seat  of  a  chair.  The 
shape  of  the  drill  and 
bow  may  be  seen  in  the 
following  cut. 


The  following  is  from  an  historic  painting.  Tl 
represents  an  Ethiopian  princess  on  h.er  journey  through 
Upper  Egypt  to  Thebes.    A  large  tribute  is  described 


in  another  part  of  the  ]iicture,  as  brought  from  hei 
countrymen,  the  Cash,"  or 
Ethiopians,  which  seems  to 
show  that  it  relates  To  a  visit 
of  ceremony  from  the  queen 
or  princess  of  that  country. 
The  chariot  is  drawn  by  oxen, 
;i  mode  of  conveyance  in  use 
ai  this  day  in  Southern  AlVica. 

That  the  Egyptians  paid 
great  attention  to  tlie  study 
oi'  music,  and  had  arrived  ai 
II  very  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  art,  is  evident  from  the . 

•5^ 


instruments  which  they 
used.  Their  drawings 
represent  the  harp,  the 
guitar,  the  tambourine,  the 
lyre,  the  flute,  the  pipe, 
and  other  instruments  dif- 
ficult to  describe.  Bands 
of  music  generally  com- 
pose a  part  of  the  repre- 
seiitiifioo  of  a  feast  or 
entertainment,  and  musi- 
cians are  exliiblted  sing- 
ing, playing,  and  dancing 
in  the  street.  These  mu- 
sical instruments  were  in 
common  use  at  the  earliest 
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periods  of  the  known  history  of  the  Egyptians.  The 

game  of  chess, 
or  draughts,  ap- 
pears to  be  of 

equal  antiquity, 

,   and  is  very  actiu- 

17     HK^'      rately  represent- 


ed  in  the  adjoin- 
ing cut.    Some  of  the  Egyptian  female  sports  were 


la&Qi  of  a  hoidenish  character,  as  the  game  of  hall,  in 


one  picture  of  which  we  are  instructed  that  the  loser  was 
obliged  to  suffer  tbe  wiiinei" 
to  ride  on  her  back.  Some 
of  these  identical  bails  iiave 
been  found  in  the  iombs  at 
Tbcbes.  Wooden  dolls  for 
children  have  also  been  dis- 
covered of  various  fashions, 
some  of  them  precisely  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  use  among 
U8,  and  others  of  a  different 
shape,  like  the  following : — 


The  Egyptian  shops  exhibited  many  curious  scenes 
Poulterers  suspended  geese  and  other  birds  from  a  pole 
in  front  of  the  shop,  which,  at  the  same  time,  support- 


ed an  awning  to  shade  them  from  the  sun.  Many  of 
the  shops  resembled  our  stalls,  being  open  in  fruut 
wilh  the  goods  exposed  on  the  shelves  or  hanging  from 
the  inner  wall,  as  is  still  the  custom  In  tbe  bazaars  o( 
the  East.  Tbe  kitchens  afford  scenes  no  less  cnrious 
In  the  following  cut  we  see  a  cook  roas'.inj;  ii  !j,'oo-se 
he  holds  the  spit  with  one  hand,  and  blows  iiie  lire  will 


a  fan  held  in  the  other.  ?  A  second  person  is  cutting 
up  joints  of  meat  and  putting  them  into  the  pot,  which 
is  boiling  close  at  hand.  Other  jomts  of  meat  are  lyinu 
on  a  table. 

Monkeys  ajipear 
to  have  been  trained 
to  assist  in  gathering 
fruit ;  and  the  Egyp- 
tians represent  them 
in  the  sculptures 
handing  down  figs 
from  the  trees  to  the 
gardeners  below ; 
but,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected,these  animals 
amply  repaid  them- 
selves for  the  labor 
imposed  upon  them, 
and  the  artist  has  not  failed  to  show  how  much  moro 
they  consulted  their  own  wishes  than  those  of'  theii 
employers.    The  following  is  a  representation  of  a 


wine-press,  in  whicii  the  grapes  are  squeezed  m  a  bag. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  this  with  a  picture 
copied  from  the  wall  of  a  house  in  Pompeii,  represent- 
ing the  vintagers  treading  the  grapes  with  their  feel 
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The  Egyptians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  ad- 
dicted to  a  very  liberal 
use  of  wine  ;  oven  the 
ladies  do  not  seem  to 
have  pi-actis(H.l  total 
abstinence ;  and  Ihcro 
are  scenes  depicted  in 
the  paintings  which 
gallantry  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  hint  at 
more  plainly,  though 
they  .Ynli  perhaps 
dwell  the:most  strong- 
ly In  the  memory  of  those  persons  who  have  seen  the 
publications  of  Rosellini  and  Wilkinson.  The  Egyp- 
tian p^s'nters  bad  something 
■  of  a  satirical  turn.  The  im- 
port of  the  accompanying 
"  scrap,"  from  the  "  last  of 
a  feast,"  cannot  be  mistaken. 

Among  the  peculiar  arti- 
cles of  fmTiiture,  we  may 
specify  the  double  chair,  the 
diphros  of  the  Greeks,  usu- 
-ally  kept  as  a  family  seat, 
and  occupied  by  the  master  and  mistress  of  the  house, 


though  occasionally  offered,  as  a  special  honor,  to 
the  guests.     The  following  drawing  of  an  ottoman, 
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or  settee,  is  from  the  tomb  of  Rameses  III.  The 

Egyptian  couches 
were  also  executed 
in  good  taste.  They 
were  of  wood,  with 
one  end  raised,  and 
receding  in  a  graceful 
curve  ; .  the  feet,  like 
those  of  many  of  the 
chairs,  were  fashioned 
to  resemble  those  of 
animals. 


Pillows  were  made  of 
wood,  and  sometimes  of 
alabaster,in  the  shape  of 
the  accompanying  figure. 

In  the  next  engraving 
we  find  two  boats  moored 
to  the  bank  of  the  riv- 
er by  ropes  and  stakes. 
In  the  cabui  of  one,  a 
man  inflicts  the  bastina- 
do on  a  boatman.  He  appears  to  be  one  of  the  stew 
ards  of  an  estate, :and  is  accompanied  by  his  dog.  In 
the  other  boat  is  a  cow,  and  a  net  containing  -la"?  or 
chopped  straw.   There  is  a.  striking  resemblancB  m 


some  points  between  the  boats  of  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  those  of  India.  The  form  of  the  stern,  the  cabins, 
the  square  sail,  the  copper  eye  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  the  line  of  small  squares  at  the  side,  like  false 
windows,  and  the  shape  of  the  oars  of  boats  used  on 
the  Granges,  forcibly  call  to  mind  those  of  the  Nile, 
represented  in  the  paintings  of  the  Theban  tombs. 
Tlie  Etivp'^iiiis  used  needles  of  the  following  fashion. 


They  wrote  with  a  reed,  or  rush,  many  of  which  have 
been  found,  with  the  tablets  and  inkstands  belonging  to 
the  writers.  Habits  among  men  of  similar  occupations 
are  freipientl;,  alike,  even  in  countries  very  widely 
separated  ;  and  we  find  it  was  not  unusual  for  an 
Egyptian  artist,  or  scribe,  to  put  his  reed  pencil  behind 
his  ear,  when  engaged  in  examining  the  effect  of  thf.> 
painting,  or  lis- 
tening to  a  person 
on  business  as  in  a 
modem  counting- 
room.  In  the  ac- 
companying pic- 
ture, we  see  a 
scribe  at  work 
with  a  spare  pen 
behind  his  ear, 
his  tablet  upon  his 
knee,  and  his  writ 
ing-case  and  inksiand  on  the  table  before  him. 

The  occupations  of  the  mason,  the  stone-cutter,  and 
the  statuary  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  paintings. 
Workmen  are  represented  polishing  and  painting  stat- 
ues of  men,  sphinxes,  and  small  figures ;  and  two 
instances  occur  of  large  granite  colossi,  surrounded 
with  scaffolding,  on  which  men  are  engaged  in  polish- 
ing and  chiselling  the  stone — the  painter  following  the 
sculptor  to  color  the  hieroglyphics  which  he  has 
engraved  on  the  back  of  the  statue. 

Among  the  remarkable  inventions  of  a  remote  era 
may  be  mentioned  bellows  and  siphons.  The  former 
were  used  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Thothmes  III., 
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tile  contemporary  of  Mosos,  being  represented  in  a  tomb 
bearing  the  name  of  that  Pharaoh,  They  consiHted  of 
a  leather  bag,  sewed  and  fitted  into  a  frame,  from 
which  a  long  pipe  exteiidcd  for  c^u'rving  the  wind  to 
the  fire.  They  were  worked  by  the  feet,  the  operator 
standing  upon  them,  with  one  nnder  each  foot,  and 
pressing  them  alternately,  while  he  pulled  up  each  ex- 
hausted skin  by  a  string.    In  one  instance,  we  observe 


from  the  painting,  that  when  the  man  left  the  bellows, 
they  were  raised,  as  if  full  of  air ;  and  this  would  im- 
ply a  knowledge  of  the  valve. 

The  religion  of  Egypt  does  not  derive  so  much  new 
light  from  these  discoveries,  as  most  other  points  in 
relation  to  the  manners  of  the  people.  The  reason  is 
obvious.  All  that  paintings  can  communicate  of  reli- 
gion is  its  visible  forms  and  mythological  representa- 
tions. But  with  the  forms  of  the  Egyptian  religion  — 
the  names,  attributes,  aiid  local  worship  of  the  various 
deities  —  we  were  before  acquainted  from  statues  and 
sculptures,  and  from  the  writings  of  the  Greeks.  It  is 
the  recondite  meaning  of  all  this  ceremonial,  the  secret 
of  these  mysteries,  the  key  to  this  curious  symbolism, 
which  is  still  wanting.  That  it  was  a  profound  nature- 
worship,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt.  That  the 
"  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,"  in  ifs  nioral  and  [)aliticai 
influence  upon  the  people,  was  a  sublime  and  beneficial 
code,  may  be  inferred  from  the  reverence  with  which 
it  is  treated  by  the  Greek  writers ;  by  the  awe-struck 
Herodotus,  who  trembled  lest  ho  should  betray  the 
mystei'ies,  with  which  he  was  probably  by  no  means 
profoundly  acquainted ;  by  Plato  himself;  by  Diodorus 
and  Plutarch.  That  its  groundwork  was  the  great 
Oriental  principle  of  the  emanation  of  all  things  from 
the  primeval  Deity  seems  equally  beyond  question. 
The  worship  of  the  sun,  under  the  guise  of  {5siris,  as 


the  image  or  primary  emanation  of  the  Deity,  is  con 
firmed  by  almost  all  the  inscriptions.  But  the  ccai 
neetion  of  this  sublime  and  metaphysical  creed  with 
that  which  degenerated  into  the  grossest  superstition  — 
the  worship  of  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  vegetables  — 
remains  still  a  sealed  mystery. 

But  although  we  gain  but  an  imperfect  knowledge, 
in  respect  to  the  religion  of  the  Egyptians,  from  their 
antiquities,  they  arc  exceedingly  interesting  on  account 
of  the  light  tbey  throw  upon  portions  of  the  Bible.  Not 
only  does  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews  lie  in 
Egypt,  but  Palestine,  their  home  and  countiy,  is  but 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  it.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  intercourse  between  tlie  two  nations, 
and  the  history  of  one  naturally  runs  into  that  of  the 
other.  One  instance,  among  many,  in  which  the  Bible 
record  is  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  Egyptian 
antiquities,  is  as  follows :  Among  the  animals  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible,  as  illustrative  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  Providence,  is  one  called  in  Hebrew  the 
reem^  a  word  which  literally  signifies  "  the  tall  ani- 
mal." It  is  thus  described  in  Scripture :  "  Will  the 
reem  be  willing  to  serve  thee,  or  abide  by  thy  crib  ? 
Canst  thou  bind  the  reem  with  his  band  in  the  furrow? 
or  will  he  harrow  the  valleys  after  thee  "Wilt  ibou 
trust  hiiri  because  his  strength  is  great  ?  or  wilt  thou 
leave  thy  labor  to  him  ?  Wilt  thou  believe  him,  that 
he  will  bring  home  thy  seed,  and  gather  it  into  thy 
barn?"  (.lob  .\xxix.  9 — 12.)  The  translators  have 
rendered  the  word  reem  unicorn^  which  seems  absurd. 
Some  commentators  assert  that  it  is  the  rhinoceros,  or 
the  buffalo,  because  the  cognate  Arabic  word  is  some- 
times applied  to  a  species  of  gazelle,  and  the  Arabs 
frequently  speak  of  oxen  and  stags  as  one  species. 
But  neither  the  rhinoceros  nor  the  buffalo  can  be  called 
a  tall  animal,  and  the  analogy  between  them  and  any 
sp(tc;ics  of  gazelle  with  which  we  are  acquainted  would 
be  vei  y  difficult  to  demonstrate.  But  we  find  upon  the 
monuments  an  animal  fulfilling  all  the  conditions  of  the 
description ;  and  that  is  the  girafife,  which  is  represented 


several  times  among  the  articles  of  tribute  brought  to 
the  Pharaohs  from  the  Interior  of  Africa.  The  pre- 
ceding sketch  represents  one  of  these  designs. 

A  most  interesting  proof  of  the  accuracy  and  fidelitj' 
of  the  Bible  narration  is  furnished  by  the  following 
considerations :  The  artists  of  Egypt,  in  the  specimens 
which  they  have  left  behind,  delineated  minutely  every 
circumstance  connected  with  their  national  habits  and 
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observances  from  the  cradle  to  the  gi'ave  ■  representing 
with  equal  fidelity  the  usages  of  the  pLilacc  and  the 
nottage ;  the  king  surrounded  by  the  pomp  of  state, 
and  the  peasant  employed  in  the  humhlest  labors  of  the 
field.  In  the  very  first  mention  of  Egypt,  we  shall 
find  the  scriptural  narrative  singularly  illustrated  and 
confirmed  by  the  monuments. 

"  And  there  was  a  famine  in  the  land  —  of  Canaan  — 
and  Abram  went  down  into  Egypt  to  sojourn  there,  for 
the  famine  was  grievous  in  the  land.  And  it  came  to 
pass,  when  he  was  come  near  to  enter  into  Egypt,  that 
lie  said  unto  Sarai  his  wife,  Behold  now,  I  know  that 
thou  art  a  fair  woman  to  look  upon;  therefore  it  shall 
come  to  pass,  when  the  Egyptians  shall  see  thee,  that 
they  shall  say,  This  is  his  wife ;  and  they  will  kill  me, 
but  they  will  save  thee  alive.  Say,  I  pray  thee,  thou 
art  my  sister,  that  it  may  be  well  with  me  for  thy  sake ; 
and  my  soul  shall  live  because  of  thee.  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that;  wlien  Abi'ani  wys  come  into  Egypt,  the 
Egyptians  behelii  the  woinan  that  she  was  very  fair. 
The  princes  also  of  Piiai-aoh  saw  her,  and  commended 
Iter  before  Phai-aoh,  and  the  woman  was  taken  into 
Pharaoh's  house."    (Gen.  xii.  10 — 15.) 

Now  let  it  bo  remembered 
that  at  present  the  custom  for 
the  Egyptian  women,  as  well 
as  those  of  other  Eastern  coun- 
tries, is  to  veil  their  faces  some- 
what in  the  manner  here  rep- 
resented. Why,  then, .  should 
Abram  have  been  so  anxious 
because  the  princes  of  Pharaoh's 
house  would  see  his  wife  Sarai  ? 
How,  indeed,  could  they  see 
her  face,  and  discover  that  she 
was  handsome,  had  she  been 
veiled,  according  to  the  cusTom 
of  the  country  now  ?  The  ques- 
tion is  answered  by  the  monu- 
ments, for  here  is  a  repruseiita- 
tion  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
woman  was  dressed  in  Eg3rptin 
ancient  times. 

It  seems,  therefore,  that  they 
exposed  their  faces ;  and  thus 
the  Scripture  stoi-y  is  shown  to 
be  agreeable  to  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  country  at 
ihe  date  to  which  the  story  refers.  Tt  is  impossible  to 
l)rlng  a  more  striking  —  though  unexpected — proof 
of  the  antiquity  and  minute  accuracy  of  the  Bible 
record  than  this. 

The  period  at  which  the  cuslom  of  veiling  the  faces 
of  women  was  inlfoduccd  into  Egypt  was  probably 
abovjt  five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  when  Camby- 
scs,  king  of  Persia,  became  master  of  that  country, 
it  was  but  natural  that  the  conquered  nation  should 
adopt  die  fashions  of  the  conquering  one,  particularly 
as  at  this  period  Persia  was  an  empire  of  great  we;ilih 
and  power,  and  likely  to  give  laws  nol  only  in  respect 
;o  government,  but  in  respect  to  manners  aliio.  The 
probability,  therefore,  that  the  Bible  record  was  made 
previous  to  this  event,  even  had  we  no  other  testimony, 
is  very  strong,  from  the  fact  that  it  relates  —  in  the  stoiy 
of  Abram  and  his  wife, — an  account  which  implies  a 
fasnioi,  that  probably  never  existed  in  Egypt  af^er 
the  conquests  of  Cambysea.-.  How  wonderful  it  is, 
tliat  these  mute  momiments,  afi:er  slumbering  in  silence 


for  ages,  should  now  be  able  to  add  their  indubitable 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  book  which  we  hold 
to  be  the  Word  of  God ! 


CHAPTEU  CCLXXXV. 

332  B.  C.  to  A.  B.  1798. 

The  Conquest  of  Alexander  —  Greco- Egyp- 
tian Kings  ■ —  Cleopatra  —  Egypt  a  Roman 
Province  —  Origin  of  Monachism  —  The 
Saracens —  The  Mamelukes —  The  Turks. 

The  year  332  found  Alexander  of  Macedon  at  the 
gates  of  Egypt.  Tyre  and  Gaza  had  fallen  before 
liim,  and  Jerusnlnm  had  been  passed  without  the 
shedding  of  blood.  Nothing  remained  to  check  his 
march  into  Egypt ;  and  in  seven  days  the  army 
arrived  from  Gaza  at  Pelusium,  the  frontier  town  of 
Egypt  on  the  east.  The  Persian  garrison  yielded 
without  striking  a  blow,  foreseeing  that  resistance 
would  be  useless ;  and  the  whole  country  soon  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Greeks.  In  fact,  tlie  Per- 
sians were  the  only  inhabitants  of  Egypt  who  would 
have  lifted  a  hand  in  opposition  to  Alexander ;  for  the 
Egyptians  were  so  galled  by  the  Piu-siaii  sway,  and  by 
the  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  land  by  Ciimbyses,  Ochus, 
and  his  successoi-s,  that  the  Greeks  were  welcomed  as 
deliverers,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  world  was  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  the  legitimate  possessors  of 
the  country.  Since  the  time  of  Psammeticus,  also, 
a  large  number  of  Grreeks  had  made  Egypt  their 
home,  and,  being  liberal  and  accommodating  in  reli- 
gious and  political  matters,  the  Egyptians  had  learned  to 
look  upon  them  more  as  allies  than  as  foreigners. 
Alexander  marched  from  Pelusium  lo  llcliopoiis,  ihe 
sacred  city,  renowned  for  its  temples  and  obehsks  ; 
from  thenee  lie  went  to  Memphis,  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  then,  turning  his  steps  northward,  founded  Alex- 
andria, which  became  one  of  the  most  famous  cities 
of  ancient  times.  In  order  to  confirm  his  power,  he 
restored  the  former  customs  and  religious  rites  of  the 
Kgyptians,  which  the  Persians  had  so  wantonly  re- 
pressed; and,  having  thus  enlisted  in  his  favor  the 
feelings  of  the  entire  nation,  and  having,  furthermore, 
established  the  government  on  a  wise  and  liberal  foot- 
ing, he  and  his  army  recommenced  their  march, 
and  went  into  Assyria,  where  Darius  was  awaiting 
his  approach. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  (323  B.  C.,)  his  posses- 
sions were  divided,  and  Egypt  fell  to  the  lot  of  Ptol- 
emaus  Lagi,,  one  of  his  generals.  He  was  the  founder 
of  a  lino  of  Greco- Egyptian  kings,  who  held  the 
government  of  the  country  during  a  period  of  two 
hundred  and  ninety  years.  The  first  three  of  the  line 
were,  in  particular,  the  patrons  of  learning.  Ptolemy 
Lagus  did  much  towards  embellishing  Alexandria,  and 
founded  the  library  of  that  city.  He  established  a 
museum  or  university,  which  afterwards  became  the 
centre  of  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Philosophers 
and  men  of  learning  were  invited  to  seek  shelter  in  the 
tranquil  land-  of  Egypt  from  the  storms  which  filled 
the  horizon  on  every  other  side.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Under  his  auspi- 
ces, the  Septuagint  tramlation  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  Hebrew  into  Greek  was  made,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Jews  who  had  settled  in  Egypt.    The  P  alemaic 
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line  extended  through  the  following  princes,  to  the 


conquest  by  the  Romans,  in  30  B.  C. : 

■  323  B.  C. 
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Cleopatra  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Au- 
<ete9,  and  wife  of  his  eldest  son.    They  shared  the 


throne  together  for  a  lime  ;  but,  by  a  succession  of  in 
trigues,  Cleopatra  was  deprived  of  all  authority  in  the 
government,  the  whole  of  which  was  vested  in  the 
pei-son  of  her  brother  and  husband.  Julius  Csesar 
who  came  to  Alexandria  at  this  period,  saw  her,  was 
captivated  by  her  cliarms,  and  seconded  her  claims  to 
the  throne,  which  were  ultimately  acknowledged.  In, 
a  revolt  which  followed,  her  husband  lost  his  life,  and 
Csesar  proclaimed  her  queen  of  Egypt.  She  yraa 
compelled  to  take  her  younger  brother,  only  eleven 
years  old,  as  her  husband  and  colleague  in  the  govern- 
ment. She  caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  however,  at  the 
age  of  fourteen,  and  remained  sole  possessor  of  tlie 
throne.  When  Ceesar  was  killed,  she  showed  her  regard 
for  his  memory  by  refusing  to  join  the  party  of  his  as  . 


OlHii|iiitrn  eiitcrlHg  her  Barge  to  aaH  up  the  Cydnus. 


sassms,  though  threatened  with  death  by  Cassius  unless 
she  lent  them  her  support.  She  even  took  part  against 
them,  and  sailed  with  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the 
triumvirs,  but  was  forced  back  to  Egypt  by  a  storm. 
After  tlic  battle  of  Philippi,  Mark  Antony  summoned 
Cleopatra  to  appear  before  him  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia, 
on  the  pretext  that  she  had  furnished  supplies  to  Cas- 
sius. She  prepared  for  the  interview  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  tlie  most  beautiful  queen  of  the  East,  who  was 
to  present  herself  before  the  Roman  conqueror.  T-aden 
with  the  most  magnificent  ofterings  and  presents  of  all 
kinds,  she  sailed,  with  her  fleet,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Cydnus.  History  seems  to  have  left  her  here,  and  the 
wand  of  the  poet  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  pen 
of  the  historian.  Her  voyage  along  the  banks  of  the 
Cydnus  has  furnished  a  theme  for  the  most  florid 
description  to  the  romancers  Mjf  all  ages,  and,  in  the 
coloring  of  Shakspeare,  it  seems  more  like  an  Oriental 
vision  than  a  reality. 

"  Tlic  barge  she  sat  in  like  a  burnished  throne 
Burned  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfiimed,  that 
The  winds  were  lovesick  with  them :  the  oars  were  silver, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stvoke." 

"  For  her  own  peraon. 
It  beggared  all  description  :  she  did  lie 
hi  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue,) 
O'erpicturing  that  Venus  where  we  see 
The  fenoy  oiiti--ork  nature.   On  each  side  her 


Stood  pretty,  dimpled  boys,  lilio  smiling  Cupids, 
With  diverse-colored  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
'J.'o  glow  the  delicate  cliecks  which  they  did  cooL" 

"  At  the  helm 
A  seeming  raermaid  steers  ;  the  silken  tackle 
Swells  with  the  touches  of  those  fiowrar-soft  hands 
Tliat  yarely  frame  the  office.    From  the  barge 
A  strange,  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  whai-fe.    The  city  east 
Her  people  out  upon  her ;  and  Antony, 
Enthioned  in  the  market-place,  did  eit  alone." 

As  Cleopatra  had  anticipated,  Antony  saw,  and  was 
captivated.  He  followed  her  to  Alexandria,  where  he 
remained  in  her  company  through  the  winter  that  fol- 
lowed. He  then  returned  to  Rome,  where,  for  politi- 
cal reasons,  he  married  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus 
then  called  Octavius.  When  the  civil  war  between 
Antony  and  Octavius  broke  out,  Cleopatra  joined  the 
former  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships.  In  the  sea  fighl  of 
Actium,  however,  her  courage  was  unequal  to  the  coo' 
fiict,  and,  as  the  danger  approached,  she  fled  with  thc- 
whole  sq;iadron,  and  Antony, "  whose  heart  was  to  her 
rudder  tied  by  the  string,"  steered  after  her,  leaving 
his  hope  of  victory  and  the  honor  of  his  name  behind 
him.  Octavius  sent  word  to  Cleopatra  that,  on  condi- 
tion of  her  putting  Antony  to  death,-  or  banishing  him 
from  her  kingdom,  she  might  expect  every  favor  at  his 
hands.  She  refused,  and  Octavius  marched  against 
Alexandria,  which  fell  before  his  arms  after  a  sUghi 
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'esisfance,  in  which  Antony's  fleet,  cavahy,  and  in- 
iantry  successively  deserted  him,  and  went  over  lo 
Octavius,  Antony  fell  u|)on  his  own  sword  ;  and  Cleo- 
Dtttra  died  from  the  hitc  of  an  asp, -which  she  applied 
c  her  arm,  rather  tliaii  grace  the  triumph  of  Octavius. 
Jleopatra  was  the  last  of  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies, 
md  with  her  death  closed  the  Greco-Egyptian  dynasty. 
Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  and  the  immense 
reasurcs  of  its  royal  palace  fell  into  the  hands  of  Oc- 
avius,  who  now  became  emperor  of  Kome. 


For  six  hundred  and  seventy  years  Egypt  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  quietly  subiiiittiiig  to  the 
law  of  necessity.  It  continued  to  be  the  "  granary  of 
Rome,"  and,  for  seven  centuries,  a  portion  of  its  full 
harvests  crossed  the  Mediterranean,  to  feed  the  mil- 
lions who  ranged  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the 
Empire.  Alexandria  preserved  its  commercial  im- 
portance, and,  for  a  long  period,  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  most  wealthy  and  busy  cities  in  the  world. 

The  peace  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Asia  "and 


Cleopatra. 


-■Vfrica  was  secured  by  eight  legions  of  the  standing' 
.irmy  maintained  in  this  quarter.  Tlie  Christian 
religion,  during  this  period,  gradually  gained  a  foot- 
mg  in  the  country,  and  was  accompanied  by  the 
^ame  enthusiasm,  sectarianism,  and  mental  gloom, 
'ivliich,  in  the  earlier  history  of  Egypt,  had  accompa- 
nied the  pagan  mysteries.  It  was  here  that  anchorites 
ind  monks  had  their  origin.  The  sternness  of  a  sombre 
religion  in  every  part  of  the  East  threw  over  life  a 
melancholy  shade;  and,  at  the  period  of .  Christ's 
30ming,  it  was  more  than  ever  considered  a  reli- 
gious act  to  quit  the  busy  world,  and  even  to  add 
bodily  pain  to  the  gloom  of  solitude.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Cbristian  era,  when  civil  war  and 
battles  by  land  and  sea  were  every-day  occurrences, 
retirement  and  religious  meditation  were  only  the  more 
igreeable  to  men  of  contemplative  minds.  This  spirit, 
which  still  prevails  in  the  East,  passed  over,  with 
many  other  Oriental  ideas  and  doctrines,  to  the  early 
Christians,  and  it  was  in  Egypt,  during  the  Roman 
Gway,  that  they  existed  in  the  greatest  number.  Per- 
secution soon  following  under  the  emperor  Declus, 
every  cave  or  hollow  tree  held  its  recluse  ;  and  in  every 
lolitary  wild  wandered  and  prayed  the  hermit  or  the 
Anchorite.  Still  later,  a  sect  of  anchorites  was  founded 
m  Syria,  from  whence  their  doctrines  spread  into 
Egypt.  Simeon  Stylites  was  the  father  of  the  sect, 
and  a  most  devoted  observer  of  its  tenets.  He  passed 
thirty  years  on  the  top  of  a  column,  without  changing 
his  position,  and  finally  died  there.  Somewhat  in  the 
spirit  of  derision,  his  followers  were  called  pillar 
saints,  holy  birds^  and  aerial  martyrs.   As  if  seclusion 


were  not  enough,  these  deluded  fanatics  passed  their 
time  in  ingenious  self-torture  —  perpetual  silence, 
heavy  chains,  severe  flagellations,  and  loud  hymns, 
even  during  the  coldest  winter  nights.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  Moiiachism,  which  still  exists,  thougli  with  the 
revival  of  science,  and  the  consequent  diffusion  of 
more  liberal  views,  the  stricter  kinds  of  anchorites 
have  gradually  disappeared.  At  the  present  day,  few 
men  retire  to  a  closer  seclusion  than  that  of  a  convent. 

After  the  division  of  the  great  Roman  empire,  in 
the  time  of  Theodosius,  into  the  Western  and  Eastern 
empires,  Egypt  became  a  province  of  the  latter,  and 
sunk  deeper  and  still  deeper  in  barbarism  and  wealiness. 
To  the  spread  of  the  Saracenic  empire  it  could  oifer 
no  resistance,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Alexandria, 
which  rnaiie  a  vigorous  defence,  {A.  I).  640,)  fell  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Mahometan  invaders.  In  our  history 
of  the  Saracens,  we  have  given  a  full  account  of  the 
victories  of  Amrou,  the  general  who  led  the  forces  of 
Omar  through  the  Egyptian  campaign.  For  six  cen 
turies  Egypt  remained  under  the  khaiifs,  the  adminis- 
tration being  conducted  by  local  governoi's,  who,  from 
time  to  time,  rebelled  against  the  authority  of  the  kha- 
Jifs.  thus  frequently  requiring  them  to  despatch  an  army 
to  subdue  the  disnffeclod  province.  In  S70  commenced 
the  dynasty  of  the  Katimite  Ichalifs,  who  reigned  over 
Egypt,  independent  of,  and  rivals  to,  the  Abbaside 
khaiifs  of  Bagdad.  This  was  the  period  of  the  wars 
of  the  early  crusades,  in  which  tue  Fatimiles  acted  a 
conspicuous  part.  During  ^he  reign  of  Dhaher,  the 
seventh  khalif  of  this  line,  occurred  the.  most  dreadful 
famine  which  ever  visited  Egypt.    The  Fatimite  line 
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ceased  in  1171,  when  another  dynasty  succeeded. 
Finally,  in  1254,  occurred  the  insurrection  of  the 
Mamelukes,  whe  drove  the  khalifs  from  the  country, 
and  seized  tlic  government  for  tliemgotves. 

These  Mam(3lukcs,  or  Memlooks  —  a  name  derived 
fiom  an  Arabic  word  signil'yiiig  slaves  —  were  origi- 
nally prisoners  of  war,  with  whom  l!ie  Asiaiic  mari^ets 
were  glutted  by  the  devastating  wars  of  Zingis  Khan. 
Many  iliousands  of  them  were  purchased  by  Matek 
Salech,  a  distant  connection  of  one  of  the  khalifs  of 
the  last  mentioned  dynasty,  and  were  emhorlied  by  hini 
into  a  distinct  military  organizalion.  There  were  twelve 
thousand  of  them,  and  their  discipiine  and  severe 
training  rendered  them  one  of  the  most  efficient  arms 
of  the  service.  Their  very  excellence,  however,  ren- 
dered them  formidable  to  their  masters ;  and  when, 
in  1254,  they  revolted,  and  killed  Tporan  Shah,  the 
last  of  the  khalifs,  they  found  but  little  difficulty  in 
elevating  to  the  throne  one  of  their  own  number,  £/ 
Moez  Turkoman.  For  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
years  the  Mamelukes  held  the  country  under  their 
sway,  acknowledging  no  higher  authority  than  that  of 
the  bravest  of  their  number  —  whom  they  elected  lo  the 
supreme  power.  They  were  merciless  and  rapacious  ; 
tfieir  morals  were  depraved,  and  their  habits  licentious. 
Successive  chiefs  held  the  power,  alternately  mak- 
ing conquests  beyond  their  frontiers,  and  losing  them 
again  before  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  elapsed. 

In  1517,  Selim  1,,  sultan  oi'  the  Onomans,  marched 
against  die  Mamelukes.  A  battle  ensued  between  his 
forces  and  those  of  Tuman  Bey,  the  Mameluke  com- 
mander.   The  latter  was  defeated  and  slain  under  the 


walls  of  Cairo,  the  dynasty  to  which  he  belonged,  wa 
completely  overthrown,  and  Egypt  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turkf?.  Selim  was  obliged  to  retain  the  Mame- 
lukes, however,  as  a  military  aristocracy  in  Egy])t. 
The  twenty-four  beys,  who  governed  as  many  prov- 
inces, were  left  in  possession  of  their  power,  though 
subject  to  a  pacha,  who  was  a[)pointed  by  the  Ottoman 
;  sultan,  and  who  resided  at  Cairo.  Selim  even  made 
conditions  with  the  Mamelukes  by  a  regular  treatv,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  Egypt  as  a  republic,  the  nom 
inal  head  of  which  was  to  be  a  sheik,  appointed  by  the 
twenty-four  beys.  In  time  of  war,  the  republicwas  tc 
send  twelve  thousand  men  to  join  the  Ottoman  armies. 
The  pacha  could  be  suspended  from  his  functions  hy 
the  beys,  if  he  acted  arbitrarily,  until  the  pleasure  of 
the  sultan  should  be  known.  The  beys  were  elected  by 
their  own  body,  and  were  in  reality  nearly  independent 
of  the  authority  of  the  sultan,  and  of  his  deputy  at 
Cairo.  This  state  of  things  continued  till  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  when,  under  Ali  Bey,  who  reigned 
from  176f)  lo  177S,  tlie  number  and  wealth  of  lh(; 
Mamelukes  gave  them  such  a  superiority  over  the 
I  Turks  in  Egypt,  that  the  sultan  was  obliged  to  conform 
[  entirely  to  their  wishes.  This  aristocracy  continued 
'  to  reign  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
'■  the  invasion  of  Bonai>arte  changed  the  destinies  of 
Egypt.  In  the  ijaltle  u('  tlie  Pyramids,  the  Mameluke 
cavalry  dashed  itself  to  pieces  against  the  French 
squares,  and  their  ranks  melted  away  before  the 
destructive  fire  of  European  artillery.  Of  the  French 
in  Egypt-  we  shall  speak  more  fuUy  in  the  ne.\l 
chapter. 


Bonaparte  itt  tlie  Fyramiiis, 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXVl. 

A.  B.  1798  to  1849. 

The  French  in  Egypt  —  Mehemet  Ali  —  De- 
struction of  the  Mamelukes  —  Egypt  at  the 
present  Day. 

The  Directory  which  governed  France,  in  1798, 
[ilanncd  the  invasion  of  Egypt  for  two  reasons  —  to 


open  a  way  for  attacking  the  British  in  India,  and  l.  • 
remove  Bonaparte,  for  a  time,  at  least,  from  France. 
Avowing  neither  of  these  reasons,  their  ostensible 
IJi'Otext  was  to  rescue  Egypt  from  the  domination  ot 
the  Mamelukes,  from  whose  tyrannical  and  oppressive 
government  Egypt  had  long  been  suffering.  The  ex- 
pedition was  fitted  out  on  a  grand  scale,  l}oniip;ii''r 
regarded  it  as  a  gigantic  conception,  and  a  new  n"ieai;t 
of  astonishing  mankind.    The  fleet  consisted  of  sev- 
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eral  hundred  sail,  among  which  were  thirteen  ships  of 
the  line,  with  many  smaller  vessels  of  war  and  trans- 
ports. Id  this  fleet  embarked  an  army  of  twenly-eight 
thousand  men,  and  a  body  of  one  hundred  men  of 
science,  who  were  furnished  with  books  and  the  In- 
struments necessary  for  prosecuting  their  researches 
among  the  antiquities  of  Egypt.  The  expedition  set 
sail  from  Toulon  on  the  18th  of  May,  1798.  Ir.  six 
weeks  it  arrived  off  Alexandria  :  the  following  day, 
the  30th  of  June,  this  city  capitulated  to  the  advanced 
French  guard,  consisting  of  three  thousand  men, 
poorly  armed,  and  harassed  with  fatigue.  Five  days 
after,  liosctta  and  Damanhur  had  fallen  before 
Bonaparte,  and  he  had  obtained  a  secure  footing  in  the 
country.  On  the  !9th  of  July,  his  yrtny  came  in 
sight  of  the  Pyramids.  Tiieir  progress,  however,  was 
not  an  easy  one  :  provisions  were  scarce  ;  the  sun 
poured  down  its  scorching  heat;  and,  as  if  to  inflict 
upon  them  the  sufferings  of  Tantalus,  they  often  en- 
camped in  immense  fields  of  wheat,  wliile  tlie  country 
around  afforded  neither  mill  to  grind  it  nor  oven  to 
bake  it.  But,  in  spite  of  these  disadvantages,  they 
peraevered  ;  and,  in  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  which 
nccurred  on  the  27th  of  July,  the  Egyptians,  %vith  the 
Mamelukes,  were  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  ten  thou- 
isand  men,  their  artiilery,  and  baggage.  Cairo  soon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French,  and  the  country  became 
virtually  theirs. 

While  in  Egypt,  Napoleon  caused  strict  justice  to 
be  practised  between  man  and  man.  He  encoumged 
commerce,  and  gave  free  passage  to  all  pilgrims  going 
to  and  from  Mecca.  He  granted  equal  rights  of  in- 
neritance  to  all  the  children  of  the  same  parents,  and 


improved  the  condition  of  women,  by  giving  them  a 
certain  portion  of  their  husbands'  property  at  their 
death.  He  encouraged  marriage  between  his  soldiers 
and  the  natives,  and  endeavored  to  restrain  polygamy. 
The  situation  of  France  being  such  as  rendered  his 
presence  necessary,  he  left  Egypt  in  August,  1799,' 
ctosmg  ■  his  career  in  that  country  with  the  defeat  of 
She  Turkish  army  at  Aboukir.  General  Kleber  was 
left  in  command;  but,  being  assassinated  by  one  of 
the  natives,  the  authority  devolved  upon  General 
Menou.  In  1801,  the  British,  who,  three  years  before, 
liad  destroyed  the  French  fleet  in  Aboukir  bay,  des- 
patched an  expedition  to  restore  Egypt  to  the  Turkish 
power.  Tliis  wlis  finally  successful,  and  the  pacha  ap- 
pointed by  the  sultyii  was  restored.  The  Mamelukes, 
liowever,  who  ^\V.'.  rciiniiiied  in  the  country,  could  never 
agi-ee  with  ihc  ileputy  appointed  by  the  Porte,  and 
continu;tl  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  treachery  took  place. 

[n  these  conlests  between  the  rival  powers,  a  poor 
Albanian  youth,  named  Mehemct  AU,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  bravery  and  devotion,  and  gradually 
obtained  such  a  hold  on  the  affectiKins  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  pacha,  that  this  ofhcer  became  jealous  of  his 
power;  and,  to  get  rid  of  him,  obtained  his  appoint- 
ment as  governor  of  Saloniki.  But  Mehemet's  influ- 
ence was  already  so  great  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Cairo  took  arms  in  his  fiivor,  and  it  was  even  repre- 
sented by  the  ulemas,  or  "  wise  men,"  to  the  divan  of 
Constantinople,  that  he  alone  was  able  to  restore  tran- 
quillity to  Egypt,  which,  at  this  time,  the  govornor,Rhe- 
nschid  Pacha,  plundered  and  oppressed.  Before  re- 
ceiving the  appointment  from  Constantinople,  the  people 
had  conferred  upon  Mehemet  the  office,  the  duties  of 


which  he  discharged,  without  accepting  its  externa 
dignities  and  emoluments.  In  1806,  he  was  confirmed 
as  governor  of  Egypt  by  the  Porte,  and,  was  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  a  pacha  of  three  tails.  He  soon  restored 
the  country  to  order,  and  accustomed  tlie  undisciplined 
Iroops  to  subordination.  He  reduced  the  Mamelukes  to 
subjcotion  ;  but,  finding  them  untractable  and  treacher- 
aus  —  continually  at  war  one  with  another,  without 
Uiiion  for  the  common  good,  and  leagueil  together  only 
t'nr  evil- — ^he  formed  the  design  of  destroying  them 
til  a  single  blow.    He  therefore  collected  the  greater 


part  of  the  entire  corps,  at  the  citadel,  as  for  a  ban 
quet.    Here  four  hundred  and  seventy  were  shot- 
and  the  rest  wi?r»  diicaDitated.    The  scene  has  been 
thus  described  :  — 

"  They  came,  according  to  custom,  superbly 
mounted  on  the  finest  horses,  and  in  their  richest  cos- 
tume. At  a  signal  given  by  the  pacha,  death  burst 
out  from  all  sides,  ('rossing  and  enfilading  batteries 
poured  forth  their  fiaine  and  iron,  and  men  and  hoi-ses 
were  al  once  weltering  in  their  blood.  Many  precipi- 
tated themselves  from  the  summit  of  the  citadel,  and 
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were  destroyed  in  the  abyss  below.  Two,  however, 
recovered  themselves.  At  the  first  shock  of  the  con- 
cussion, both  horses  and  riders  were  stunned  ;  they 
trembled  for  an  instant,  like  equestrian  riders  shaken 
by  an  earthquake,  and  then  darted  off  with  the  rapidity 
of  lightning  :  they  passed  the  nearest  gate,  which, 
fortunateiy,  was  not  closed,  and  found  themselves  out 
of  Cairo.  One  of  the  fugitives  took  the  road  to  El 
Avish,  the  other  darted  up  the  mountains.  The  pur- 
suers divided,  one  half  foiluwiug  each. 

"  It  was  a  fearful  tiling,  that  race  for  life  and  death ! 
The  siecds  of  the  desert,  let  loose  upon  the  mountains, 
bruiided  from  rock  to  roclt,  forded  torrents,  or  sped 
along  the  edges  of  precipices.  Three  times  the  hor.se 
of  one  Mameluke  fell  breathless  three  times,  hearing 
the  trainp  of  the  pursuers,  he  arose  and  renewed  his 
flight.  He  fell,  at  length,  not  to  rise  again.  His 
master  exhibited  a  touching  instance  of  reciprocal 
fidelity  :  instead  of  gUding  down  the  rocks  into  some 
defile,  or  gaining  a  peak  inaccessible  to  cavalry,  he 
seated  himself  by  the  side  of  his  courser,  threw  the 
bridle  over  his  arm,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  his 
executioners.  They  came  up,  and  he  fell  beneath  a. 
score  of  sabres,  wilhout  a  motion  of  resistance,  a  word 
of  complaint,  or  a  prayer  for  mercy.  The  other 
Mameluke,  more  fortunate  than  his  companion,  trav- 
ersed El  Avish,  pained  the  desert,  escaped  unhurt, 
and  in  (imc  hecanio  governor  of  Jerusalem."  A  few 
of  (he  Mamelukes,  not  in  the  citadel  at  the  lime  oi' the 
massacre,  made  their  escape  to  Dongola,  and  a  num- 
ber collected  at  Derr.  But  the  victorious  troops  of 
the  pacha  pursued  them,  and  they  are  now  extiuct. 

From  this  time  tranquillity  reigned  in  Egypt.  The 
extirpation  of  the  Mamelukes  proved  a  blessing  to 
the  country;  but  the  means  of  obtaining  his  end, 
brought  much  obloquy  upon  Mehemet's  name.  Ho, 
however,  devoted  himself  with  such  energy  to  the  im- 
provement of  the'  condition  of  his  people,  that  it  was 
impossible  not  to  see  that,  in  his  own  opinion,  he  had 
acted  for  the  best,  and  that  he  considered  himself  jus- 
titied  by  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  necessity  of 
taking  stern  measures  for  self-defence.  He  established 
an  army  to  consolidate  his  power  and  preserve  his 
authority,  not  an  army  after  the  Turkish  fashion  —  a 
mere  turbulent  militia,  dangerous  to  those  who  kept  it 
in  their  pay —  but  an  army  subjected  to  the  rigor  of 
discipline.  He  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  wants 
of  the  navy,  and  afterwards  to  the  establishment  of 
schools  and  hospitals.  The  ulemas  were  transformed 
into  paid  officers  ;  agriculture  was  extended,  and  the 
races  of  sheep  and  horses  improved ;  commerce  and 
manufactures  flourished ;  Europeans  were  protected 


and  countenanced,  and  learned  travellers  encouraged 
Ismael  Gibraltar  and  others  were  sent  to  Europe,  ii, 
1818,  in  order  to  form  alliances ;  a  canal  was  dug 
to  connect  Cairo  with  Alexandria.  Under  the  auspi 
ces  of  the  pacha,  olive  and  mulberry-trees,  bithertc 
unknown  in  Egypt,  were  planted;  sugar  refineries,  salt- 
petre manufactories,  and  cannon  founderies  establish 
ed;  quarantine  rules  and  vaccination  were  introduced. 

The  British,  French,  and  other  nations  now  sought 
the  friendship  of  Mehemct,  and  the  Forte  began  to  be 
terrified  at  the  spread  of  his  i>ower  and  influence.  In 
the  Greek  revolution,  which  commenced  in  1831,  and 
lasted  for  many  years,  the  Egyptians  several  times 
took  part,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Turks.  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  the  son  of  Mehemet,  led  the  troops,  and  Ismael 
Gibraltar  held  the  command  of  the  fleet.  In  1827, 
the  combined  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  were  de- 
stroyed at  Navarino.  Since  this  period,  Egypt  has 
played  no  prominent  part  in  history.  Mehemet  Ah 
remained  sovereign  of  Egypt,  till .  1848,  preserving 
the  external  marks  of  respect  towards  the  grand 
seignior.  He  was  the  absolute  lord  of  the  soil  and 
of  all  its  productions.  He  held  the  monopoly  of  the 
products  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  East  India  goods  which 
passed  through  it :  a  few  houses  only  were  per- 
mitted to  take  par-t  in  the  commerce.  Young  Turks 
were  educated  at  Paris,  out  of  a  fund  appropriated  by 
him  :  the  Chri.stians  possessed  his  confidcneo,  and  he 
even  raised  them  to  the  rank  of  bey  —  a  thing  before 
unheard  of  among  Mussulmans.  He  was  a  despot,  and 
hia  government  was  absolute  ;  but  he  still  chose  to 
govern  according  to  systematic  forms  and  .regulations. 
He  tbrmed  a  council,  consisting  of  his  chief  offi- 
cers, and  of  the  provincial  and  local  governors  and 
sheiks,  whom  he  occasionally  consulted.  Tortures 
and  other  barbarous  punishments  Were  abolished ; 
jirejudices  against  the  arts  a!nd  languages  of  Europe 
were  removed  from  the  minds  of  his  subjects.  He 
was  very  sensitive  to  calurnny  from  abroad,  and  thought 
much  of  his  reputation,  and  of  the  name  be  would 
leave  afl:er  him.  It  is  certain  that  he  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  native;  popidation,  which  can  never  be  entirely 
lost,  and  that  the  seeds  of  improvement  which  have 
been  scattered  over  Egypt  must,  in  course  of  time, 
s[)read  into  other  portions  of  the  Arab  world. 

Mebemet  ceased  to  rule,  through  imbecility,  in  1848, 
and  died  in  August,  1849  ;  his  son  Ibrahim  Pacha 
inheriting  the  throne,  and  following  his  system.  He 
ruled  but  a  short  time,  however,  dying  November  10, 
1848,  after  a  reign  of  two  months  and  ten  days  ; 
Abbas  Pacha,  his  nephew,  being  bis  successor,  and 
the  present  sultan  of  Egypt. 
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M.ODBH.W    EGYPT  — POPULATION 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXVII. 

Modern  Egypt  —  Manners  and  Customs. 

It  is  now  about  twelve  hundred  years  since  Egypt 
has  been  under  the  sway  of  the  Mahometan  rulers,  and, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  people  are  assim- 
ilated to  other  Mahometan  countries.  The  physical 
features  of  the  country  remain,  Ihough  even  these  are 
modified.  The  Nile  still  rolls  through  its  lengthened 
course,  and  still  annually  overflows  its  banks  ;  but 
owing  fo  the  neglect  of  the  inhabitants,  the  desert  has 
encroached  upon  the  fertile  land,  and  at  the  present  day, 
out  of  two  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory, 
only  sixteen  thousand  are  susceptible  of  cultivation. 

The  present  population  of  Egypt,  in  its  varied  races, 
bespeaks  the  vicissitudes  of  its  history.  Tlie  old  in- 
habitants are,  indeed,  passed  away  —  the  builders  of 
Thebes,  and  Memphis,  and  the  Pyramids,  have  van- 
ished, leaving  no  certain  type  of  their  generation. 
The  follovnng  is  the  common  classification  of  the 
[iresent  inhabitants :  the  Copts,  supposed  to  be  the 
descendants  of  the  oiigina!  Egyptians,  though  prob- 
ably they  are  the  feeble  vennnant  of  a  more  nu- 
merous Christian  population ;  the  Fellahs^  who  form 
the  bulk  of  the  laboring  classes ;  they  are  a  mixtjare 
of  Arabs  and  Syrians,  and  are  rigid  Mahometans  ; 
llie  Bedouin  Arabs  arc  numerous  in  the  deserts  and 
plains,  and  are  like  their  countrymen  elsewhere  ;  the 
Arabian  Greeks,  descendants  of  Greek  colonists,  who 
have  lost  their  language,  and  speak  a  kind  of  Arabic. 
Reside  these  there  are  Jews,  Maronites,  Syrians,  Anne- 
niara,  Turks,  Moggrellins,  or  Western  Arabs,  Ethio- 
pians, and  Europeans.  The  numbers  of  the  leading 
classes  flTe  thus  estimated  ;  — 

Jews,  20,000 

Syrians,  20,000 


Copts,;  160,000 

Ai-ab  Fellahs,  2,250,0Cn 

Bedouins,  130,000 

Arabian  Greeks,  25,000 


Armenians, 
Europeans, 


.  10,0nO 
.  .  i.OOO 


The  Copts,  are  nearly  of  the  same  color  as  mulat- 
toes.  They  have  small  black  eyes,  high  cheek  bones, 
short  elevated  noses,  largo  mouths,  thick  lips,  slight 
beards,  and  half-woolly  hair.  In  the  towns  they  are 
merchants,  and  many  officiate  as  clerks  and  account- 
ants. They  are  represented  as  crafty,  covetous,  crin- 
ging, and  addicted  to  mean  sensual  indulgences.  They 
are,  however,  a  peaceable  race,  and  are  said  to  be  re- 
markable for  the  warmth  of  their  domestic  attachments. 
Though  they  are  found  in  cvcrv  part  of  the  country, 
their  chief  seat  is  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  whole  towns 
are  peopled  by  them. 

The  most  numerous  part  of  the  population,  being 
that  almost  exclusively  employed  In  a  gric'.:I;are,  con- 
sists of  Arabs,  whom  the  fertile  soil  of  Egypt  has 
attracted  from  all  the  siu".:ji;nding  regions  of  desert 
Lower  Egjpt  has  ^C':n  peopled  chiefly  from  Arabia 
and  the  shorrs  ot  fne  Red  Sea  :  Upper  Egypt,  from  the 
tracts  of  Africa,  wliich  lie  to  the  west  and  south.  These 
culsivating  Arabs,  called  Fellahs,  retain  much  both  of 
the  feaiures  and  character  of  their  original  tribes  —  an 
oval  countenance,  dark  skin,  largo  forehead,  and  small,, 
sparkling  eyes.  Nehher  have  they,  by  any  means,  lost 
that  pride,  attachment  to  kindred  and  ancestry,  and; 
vindictive  spirit  which  distinguish  the  independent 
sheiks  of  the  desert.  On  the  whole,  however,  their 
conduct  is  much  more  settled  and  peaceable ;  indeed, 
in  the  large  towns  of  the  Delta,  they  have  contracted' 
dissolute  and  ■  irregular  habits,  which  seem  to  have' 
prevailed  from  antiquity  in  that  part  of  Egypt. 

The  Mamelukes  can  claim  but  slight  notice,  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  since  the  rigor- 
ous though  cruel  policy  of  Mehemet  Ali  has  finally 
rooted  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  scarcely  allowed  them 
to  find  refuge  in  the  remotest  depths  of  the  African 
continent.  This  extraordinaiy  race,  without  kindred, 
without  progeny,  consisting  of  slaves  imported  from  a- 
remote  country  and  raised,  by  the  iil-earncd  favor  of 
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DKESS— MANNERS  AND  CTJSTOMS 


Egyptian  Women  riding 


An  Egyptian  Party  at  Dinner 


I'vav  dressed  for  Wiiiking  :  Lady  ill  her  Dress  at  IlniDe. 


their  masters,  to  the  most  distinguished  posts,  formeC 
the  most  prominent  part  of  the  Egyptian  population. 
Their  bravery,  their  splendor,  their  incessant  conflicts 
with  each  other  and  with  the  Turks,  gave  to  Egypt  a 
stimng  and  picturesque  aspect,  which  no  other  part  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  exhibited. 

The  modes  of  dress  are  as  various  as  the  classes  of 
people,  especially  in  the  larger  cities.    The  Turkish 
costume,  consisting  of  a  flowing  rohe  and  large  tur- 
ban is  prevalent.    The  ladies  ar'e  veiled  when  riding  j 
or  walking,  as  in  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  Turkey,  j 
Some  of  them  are  handsome,  and  arc  distingiiislied  j 
for  ;i  graceful  carriage.    The  sex  are  sech.idcd  in 
harems,  though  they  have  more  freedom  than  in  most  ! 
Mahometan  countries.     Women  of  the  lower  classes 
are  seen  abroad  and  imveiled.    Among  the  merchants  | 
in  the  largest  towns,  the  European  dress  is  beginning  | 
to  be  adopted.    In  place  of  the  robe,  a  frock  coat  is  | 
common,  and  a  low,  cylindrical  cnp  and  tassel  some-  ' 
times  supersede  the  turban.  j 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  ladies  in  Egypt,  as  in 
Persia,  to  tinge  their  eyes  with  a  black  powder,  called 
kkol.  This  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient  practice, 
for  ve^els  containing  this  i)owder  have  been  found  in 
the  tombs.  The  hands  and  feet  are  also  tinged  with  a 
decoction  of  the  henna-tree,  a  kind  of  privet,  which 
imparts  an  orange  hue.  Women  of  the  lower  classes 
mark  their  bodies  with  a  blue  tint,  like  that  used  by 
sailors  in  tattooing  their  wrists  and  arm_s.  Bpauty,  in 
women,  is  somewhat  estimated  by  weight,  as  in  many 
other  Mahometan  countries. 

The  general  mode  of  travelling  is  on  camels,  horses  ■ 
asses,  and  mules,  or  in  boats  on  I  he  Nile.  At  present, 
travellers  may  go  safely,  thougli  not  with  much  com- 
fort, 1.0  the  most  interesting  ruins.  The  people  are  so 
various  that  the  customs  are  diversified,  though  Turk- 
ish manners  prevail.  The  Arabs  are  cheerful,  quiet.  : 
and  have  many  good  qualities.  The  Jews  are  de- 
scribed as  marked  with  avarice  and  a  want  of  neat- 
ness. They,  wiih  the  Copts,  are  generally  merchants 
and  officers  of  the  customs.  The  Bedouins,  or  pas- 
toral Arabs,  arc  warlike  and  free,  living  by  plunder 
as  much  as  by  industry.  The  inhabitants  of  the  cities 
are  indolent  and  sensual.  They  have  Httle  employ- 
ment, and  their  amusements  are  of  ' a  depraving  kind. 

The  modern  Egyptians  are  so  inert, that  they  hardly 
possess  a  national  character.  They  have  many  things 
In  common  with  the  mass  of  Orientals.  As  In  other 
Maiiometan  countries,  the  European  or  American  here 
remarks  various  trifling  practices,  totally  at  variance 
with  those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  lie  will 
observe  that  the  beard  is  worn  and  the  hair  shaven  ; 
that  the  men  wear  petticoats  and  trousers,  and  the 
women  trousers.  Fingers  supply  tlie  place  of  forks; 
a  cushion  is  used  instead  of  a  chair,  and  a  tray  Instead 
of  a  table,  is  set  upon  the  floor.  To  inquire  for  the 
health  of  the  ladies  of  a  family  is  a  mortal  affront  to 
the  master,  and  to  praise  his  children  Is  to  be  suspected 
of  fascination,  and  the  "  ev,il  eye."  Females  hide 
their  faces,  and  display  their  bosoms.  Many  things 
seem  to  be  studiously  adhered  to  because  they  are  at 
variance  with  European  usage.  The  morality  and  re- 
ligion differ  no  less  than  the  manners  from  our  own. 
"An  Englishman,"  says  Madden,  "  calls  Oriental  cour-  \ 
age,  ferocity ;  religion,  fanaticism ;  wisdom,  t.ia-t 
policy,  perfidy  ;  philosophy,  taciturnity  ;  dignity,  arr^  i 
gance  :  sentiment,  sensuality.  On  the  other  hand,  s  \ 
Mahometan  considers  European  morality  to  be  inii  I 
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clclily ;  science,  witchcraft ;  precaution,  impiety  ; 
|)e;icefulness,  imbecility,"  &c. 

in  Cairo,  and  other  large  towns,  the  inhabitants  de- 
light in  the  exhibition  of  wrestlers,  rope-dancers,  &c. 
Swimming  is  a  common  amusement,  and  it  is  common 
ti)  see  a  party  of  youths  swimming  far  into  the  Nile  to 
visit  a  distant  village.  Sometimes  they  float  downwards 
on  their  backs,  holding  their  pipes  in  their  mouth.  The 
exhibitions  of  the  serpent  charmers  are  terrific.  They 
handle  the  serpents  with  perfect  familiarity,  and  are 
seldom  bitten  :  in  some  cases,  they  have  probably  de- 
orived  the  reptiles  of  their  power  to  do  harm.  TIic 
dancing  women  are  numerous.  They  perform  in  pub- 
lic, and  also  in  the  harems.  Their  exhibitions  con- 
form to  the  state  of  moral  sentiment,  and  are,  of  course, 
such  as  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Europe. 

The  common  language  of  Egypt  ia  the  Arabic,  and 
among  merchanis  the  lingua  Franca.  The  Coptic  is 
(he  most  ancient  tongue,  hut  it  Is  not  spoken.  It  i:^ 
ased  by  the  Copts  in  worship,  and  there  is  in  It  a 
rei"sion  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  sujjposed  to  be  the 
language  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  though  mixed  with 
Greek  and  Arabic. 


Irat'iior  of  a  House. 


In  the  towns,  the  houses  are  generally  square,  with 
flat  roofs,  and  built  without  much  regard  to  elegance. 
Some  of  the  dwellings  of  Cairo  are  fine,  and  in  the 
Turkish  fashion.    Many  of  the  Arabs  live  in  tents 
or  rude  hutsi    The  Arabs  of  Goomoo  dwell  in  the 
passages  of  the  ancient  tombs,  which  they  divide  with 
parlitioiis  of  clay, 
\       ^Sypt     'h'^'  Vand  of  abundance.    In  many  places, 
I    ,here  are  three  harvests  a  year.    Food  is  cheap,  and 
yet  many  of  tho  inhabitants,  unable  to  obtain  the 
means  to  purchase  It,  suffer  under  privations.  The 
common  food  is  pillau,  or  boiled  rice,  and  rancid  butter, 
bread  of  millet  and  dates.    Some  mutton  and  poultry 
is  consumed  and  much  huifalo  milk.    The  water  is 
that  of  the  Nile,  collected  in  cisterns.    Rakee  is  con- 
sumed in  considerable  quantities,  and  many  drink  it  to 
1    nitoxication.    Smoking  is  as  general  as  it  is  in  Tur- 
key.   In  Upper  Egypt,  one  thousand  eggs,  or  fourteen 
I     fowls,  may  be  purchased  for  a  dollar  —  but  that  dollar 
I     is  scarce.    The  same  sum  will  purchase  a  large  num- 
!     her  of  pigeons,  which  are  bred  extensively. 

The  moat  common  diseases  are  hydrocele  and  oph- 
thalmia ;  the  most  fatal,  the  plague,  dysentery,  and 
I     fevere.     European  physicians  are  in  great  request, 
though  barbers   are    generally  the  chief  surgeons. 
fOharms  and  amulets  are  resorted  to  in  cases  of  disease. 


In  modern, as  was  the  fact  in  ancient  times,  through- 
out the  whole  of  Egypt,  even  in  the  Delta,  there  are 
numerous  canals  to  preserve  the  water  after  the  over- 
flow ;  and  from  these  the  country  is  supplied  with 
moisture.  The  lands  in  Upper  Egypt  —  to  aid  the 
process  of  artificial  irrigation  —  are  dug  into  small 
squares,  connected  by  gutters  or  fuiTows ;  and  the 
water,  being  raised  from  the  stream,  either  with  a 
machine  or  by  manual  labor,  is  admitted  into  these 
ridges,  and  flows  from  one  square  into  another.  This 
operation  forms  the  most  laborious  part  of  a  Fellah's 
emjjloyment ;  particularly  where  the  Persian  water 
wheel —adopted  in  many  parts  —  is  nu!  in  use. 

I;  has  been  remarked  that,  among  ihc  Egyptians, 
the  aitachmcHil  is  less  to  the  soil  than  to  the  river  — 
the  River  Nile,  which  is  in  their  eyes,  as  it  was  in  the 
eyes  of  their  forefathers,  a  sort  of  Divinity.  They 
spcLdv  of  iheir  Nile  with  the  intensity  of  personal 
allection  ;  ii  is  ihim-  daily  benefactor  ;  !o  it  they  owe 
their  wealtli,  great  or  small,  tlie  verdure  of  their 
fields,  their  food,  their  drink,  their  clothing  ;  ,  for  it 
produces  the  vegetables  and  fish  they  eat ;  it  gives  the 
water  with  which  they  quench  their  thirst  and  cook 
their  victuals  ;  it  causes  the  cotton-tree  to  grow,  of 
which  they  make  their  garments ;  it  supplies  their 
flocks  and  herds.  There  is  not  a  woman  on  its  banks, 
wlio,  from  the  time  at  which  she  is  at  first  able  to  carry 
a  pitcher  on  her  head,  or  bear  one  in  her  hand,  does 
not  daily  replenish  it  from  the  .sacred  and  venerable 
stream.  Its  praise  passes  into  proverbs,  in  their  daily 
talk.  "  I  remember,"  says  Bowring,  "  travelling  to  the 
Halir  el  Teressouff,  and  having  alighted,  gave  ray  horse 
to  a  poor  Fellah  woman  :  wlien,  on  remounting,  I  |)ut 
a  small  coin  into  her  hand,  she  said,  '  May  Allah  bless 
ihee  as  he  blessed  the  course  of  the  Nile  ! '  A  hun- 
ilred  limes  I  had  been  told  in  Egypt,  '  You  will  re- 
turn hither.  No  one  ever  drank  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  without  being  irn^sistibly  impelled  to  drink  th(!m 
again.'  And  tlie  water,  though  not  clear,  Is  delicious 
and  healthful.  The  Egyptian  Levantines  have  a  say- 
ing, that  '  what  Champagne  is  to  other  wines,  is  the 
Nile  to  other  waters ; '  and  there  is  also  an  Arabian 
proverb — 'Had  Mahomet  drank  the  waters  of  the 
Nile,  he  would  have  staid  on  earth,  and  not  have 
allowed  himself  to  be  conveyed  to  Paradise.' 

"There  are  between  five  and  six  thousand  boats  con- 
stantly in  movement  on  the  two  main  branches  of  the 
Nile,  througliKosetta  and  Damietta,  and  from  the  poini 
of  their  union  up  to  Assouan.  There  is  the  first  cataract, 
as  it  is  called  :  but  it  is  not  a  cataract;  it  is  merely 
a  rapid,  where  the  waters  rush  through  the  granite 
rocks,  having,  however,  channels  fj  large,  that  during 
certain  months  of  the  year,  the  boats  can  be  hauled 
through,  and  proceed  to  Wadi  Haifa,  the  second 
cataract.  The  boats  are  of  all  sizes,  from  the  smallest 
punt  to  vessels  which  will  convey  two  hundred  tons  of 
goods.  They  are  for  the  most  part  of  coarse  con- 
struction, carrying  enormously  large  triangular  sails, 
and  are  frequently  overturned  by  the  sudden  gusts  on 
the  river." 

Among  the  people  of  Egypt,  parents  seldom  devote 
much  of  their  time  or  attention  to  the  education  of 
their  children ;  generally  contenting  themselves  with 
instilling  into  tlieir  young  minds  a  few  principles  of 
religion,  and  then  submitting  them,  if  they  can  afford 
to  do  so,  to  the  instruction  of  a  schoolmaster.  As 
early  as  possible.,  the  child  is  taught  to  say,  "  I  testify 
that  there  is  no  deity  but  Grod  ;  and  I  testify  that  Ma 
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hornet  is  God's  apostlo."  He  receives  a!so  lessons 
of  religious  pride,  and  learns  to  hate  the  Christians, 
and  all  other  sects  but  his  own,  as  thoroughly  as  does 
the  Moslem  in  advanced  age.  Most  of  the  children 
of  the  higher  and  middle  classes,  and  some  of  those 
of  the  lower  orders,  are  taught  by  the  schoolmaster  to 
read,  and  to  recite  the  whole  or  certain  portions  of 
the  Koran  by  memory.  They  afterward  team  the 
most  common  rules  of  arithmetic. 

Schools  are  very  numerous,  not  only  in  the  metrop- 
olis, but  in  every  large  town ;  and  there  is  one,  at 
least,  in  every  large  village.  Almost  every  mosque, 
public  fountain,  and  drinking-placc  for  cattle,  in  the 
metropolis,  has  a  school  attached  to  it,  in  which  chil- 
dren are  instructed  at  a  very  trifling  expense ;  the 
jickee^  or  master  of  the  school,  receiving  from  the 
parent  of  each  pupil  about  three  cents  of  our  money 
every  Thursday. 

The  master  of  a  school  attached  to  a  mosque,  or 
other  public  building,  in  Cairo,  also  generally  receives 
yearly  a  piece  of  white  muslin  for  a  turban,  a  piece 
of  linen,  and  a  pair  of  shoes  ;  and  each  boy  receives, 
at  the  same  time,  a  linen  skull-cap,  eight  or  nine  yards 
of  cotton  cloth,  half  a  piece  of  linen,  and  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  in  some  cases  from  three  to  six  cents. 
These  presents  are  supplied  by  funds  bequeathed  to 
the  school,  and  are  given  in  the  month  Kamadan.  The 
boys  attend  only  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  and 
then  return  to  their  homes. 

The  lessons  are  generally  written  upon  tablets  of 
wood  painted  white,  and  when  one  lesson  is  learnt,  the 
tablet  is  washed,  and  another  is  written.  They  also 
practise  writing  upon  the  same  tablet.  The  school- 
master and  his  pupils  sit  upon  the  ground,  and  each 
boy  has  his  tablets  in  his  hands,  or  a  copy  of  the  Ko- 
ran, or  one  of  its  thirty  sections,  on  a  little  kind  of 
desk  made  of  palm  sticks.  AU  who  arc  learning  to 
read,  recite  their  lessons  aloud,  at  the  same  time  rock- 
ing their  heads  and  bodies  incessantly  backward  and 
forward ;  which  practice  is  observed  by  almost  all 
persons  in  reading  the  Koran,  being  thought  to  assist 
the  memory.    The  noise  may  be  imagined. 

The  schoolmasters  in  Egypt  are  mostly  persons  of 
very  little  learning ;  few  of  them  are  acquainted  with 
any  writings  except  the  Koran,  and  certain  prayers, 
which,  as  well  as  the  coritents  of  the  sacred  volume, 
they  are  hired  to  recite  on  particular  occasions.  We 
are  told  of  a  man,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
succeeding  to  the  office  of  a  schoolmaster  in  some  vil- 
lage; Being  able  to  recite  the  whole  of  the  Koran,  he 
could  hear  the  boys  repeat  their  lessons  ;  he  employed 
the  head  boy  in  school  to  write  them,  pretending  that 
his  eyes  were  weak.  A  few  days  after  he  had  taken 
this  office  upon  himself,  a  poor  woman  brought  a  let- 
ter for  him  to  read  from  her  son,  who  had  gone  on  a 
pilgrimage.  The  fickee  pretended  to  read  it,  but  said 
nothing ;  and  the  woman,  inferring  from  his  silence 
that  the  letter  contained  bad  news, said  to  him,  "Shall 
I  shriek  P"  He  answered,  "Yes."  "Shall  I  tear 
my  clothes  "Yes."  So  the  woman  returned  to 
her  house,  and,  with  her  assembled  friends,  performed 
the  lamentation,  and  other  ceremonies  usual  on  the 
occasion  of  death.  Not  many  days  after  this,  her  son 
arrived,  and  she  asked  him  what  he  could  mean  by 
causing  a  letter  to  be  written  stating  that  he  was  dead. 
He  explained  the  contents  of  the  letter,  and  she  went 
*o  the  sch9o!master,  and  begged  him  to  inform  her' 
whv  he  had  told  her  to  shriek  and  to  tear  her  clothes. 


since  the  letter  was  to  inform  her  that  her  son  was ' 
well  and  arrived  at' home. 

Not  at  all  abashed,  he  said,  "  God  knows  futurity  ! 
How  could  I  know  that  your  son  would  arrive  in  safe- 
ty ?  It  was  better  that  you  should  think  him  dead, 
than  be  led  to  expect  to  see  him,  and  perhaps  be  dis- 
appointed." Some  persons  who  were  sitting  with  him 
praised  his  wisdom,  exclaiming,  "  Surely  our  new 
fickee  is  a  man  of  unusual  judgment."  And  for  a 
while,  he  found  that  he  had  raised  his  reputation  by 
this  trick. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  education  is  in 
a  low  condition  ;  and  even  this  Is  only  enjoyed  by  a 
portion  of  the  people.  Among  other  means  of  raising 
their  character,  Mehemet  AU  established  a  college 
at  Boulak,  near  Cairo,  which  for  some  years  had  sev- 
eral hundred  students.  Various  books  were  translated 
for  the  use  of  the  iiiMtitution,  and  instruction  given  in 
the  French  and  Italian  languages.  The  general  mass 
of  the  people,  however,  still  remain  sunk  in  ignorance, 
and  the  arts  are  in  a  state  of  equal  depression. 

The  general  religion  is  the  Mahometan.  The 
Copts,  however,  profess  Christianity,  though  they  prac- 
tise circumcision,  and  have  auricular  confession.  In 
their  religious  superstitions,  the  Egyptians  resemble 
the  Turks.  They  have  hired  wailei-s  at  funerals,  to 
make  loud  lamentations  :  in  the  case  of  a  welee,  or 
reputed  saint,  these  mournings  are  turned  into  cries 
of  joy,  at  the  release  of  the  pious  man  from  this  world 
to  the  world  of  happiness,  to  which  it  is  supposed  he 
has  certainly  departed.  The  belief  in  genii  —  a  class 
of  spirits  who  play  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  Arabian 
Nights'  Entertainments  —  is  not  only  held  by  the  peo- 
ple, but  the  learned.  These  supernatural  beings  are 
supposed  to  have  a  sort  of  middle  rank  between  angels 
and  men,  to  be  created  of  fire,  capable  of  assuming 
any  form,  and  of  becoming  invisible.  They  are  pre- 
sumed to  inhabit  rivers,  ruined  houses,  wells,  baths, 
ovens,  &c. 

Marriages  in  Egypt  are  generally  contracted  by  the 
intervention  of  friends,  and  frequently  the  parties  do 
not  see  each  other  till  the  wedding  ceremony.  This 
is  attended  with  rejoicings.  The  females  are  married 
at  fifteen,  and  often  at  an  earlier  age :  they  have  passed 
their  prime,  soon  after  twenty. 

Egypt  is  an  independent  and  absolute  government, 
under  the  rule  of  a  prince  who  styles  himself  pacha. 
Mehemet  Ali  passed  many  good  and  useful  laws  ;  but 
the  country  is,  nevertheless,  much  depressed.  Vari- 
ous losses  compelled  him  to  raise  a  revenue  from  the 
small  gains  of  the  industrious  ;  and  the  Fellahs  receive 
so  little  of  the  crops,  that  they  would  cease  to  cultivate 
the  earth  unless  compelled  to  plant,  and  to  sell  the 
produce  to  the  pacha.  Of  course,  ho  sets  the  price, 
and,  moreover,  makes  a  part  of  the  payment  in  his 
own  merchandise.  The  exportation  of  cotton  consti- 
tutes an  important  item  in  the  commerce  of  Egypt. 
Until  1822,  that  which  was  raised  was  of  an  inferior 
quality.  Since  then,  a  better  sort  has  been  introduced, 
little  inferior  to  the  Sea  Island.-  The  annual  crop  is 
now  twenty  million  pounds.  Caravans  are  employed 
in  the  trade  with  Assyria,  Darfur,  Sennaar,  Barbary, 
and  Syria.  There  is  also  some  trade  with  the  ports 
of  the  Eed  Sea.  Mehemet  Ali  made  strenuous 
exertions  for  the  promotion  of  manufactures.  Cotton 
and  woollen  cloths  are  made  in  Esueh,  Boulak,  and 
other  places.  Linen  is  manufactured  at  Siout.  There 
are  also  some  manufactures  of  silk,  saltpetre,  anc 
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earthen  ware.  Tt  is  said  tnat  tlie  paclia  mistook  the 
resources  of  the  country  and  the  disposition  of  the 
:)eoplc  in  establishing  these.  Agriculture  is  the  true 
wealth  of  Egypt,  and  the  manufactures  are  supposed 
to  have  impoverished  it.  This  may  be  the  case  thus 
Tar,  but  the  final  result  may  still  prove  advantageous 
to  the  nation. 

The  military  force  of  Egypt  is  about  seventy-five 


thousand  men,  disciplined  and  armed  in  the  European 
mode,  beside  the  irregular  forces  of  the  country,  em- 
ployed on  extraordinary  occasions.  The  troops  are 
chif'fly  Arabs  and  Syrians.  The  navy  was  nearly  an- 
nihilated' at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  in  1827,  but  still 
consists  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line,  fifteen  frigates, 
and  forty  smaller  vessels.  The  revenue  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  estimated  at  twenty  million^  of  dollars. 


(Btjiinpia:  jPialiia. 


CHAPTER  CCLXXXVIII. 

Ancient  Names  of  Ethiopia  —  Geogi'aphical 
Account  —  Interior  —  Ethiopian  History  — 
Nubian  History. 


■  I*.- 


Interior  of  t&o  Temple  of  Ipiambul. 


NuBiA  IS  the  name  given  to  an  extensive  tract  of 
country  stretching  along  the  Upper  Nile,  from  the 
tropic  nearly  to  the  tenth  degree  of  noVth  latitude.  It 
formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  which,  in  its 
restricted  sense,  included  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt,  or 
Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  and  Interior  Ethiopia,  or  Kor- 
dofan,  Darfur,  Borgoo,  and  other  countries  of  Central 
Afnca  but  little  known. 

Nubia,  as  we  proceed  south,  bears  the  names  of 
Dongola  and  Scnnaar.  At  first,  the  country  susceptible 
of  cultivation,  particularly  between  the  cataracts, is  con- 
fined, like  that  of  Egypt,  to  a  narrow  strip  along  both 
sides  of  the  Nile.  South  of  the  second  cataract,  the 
tillable-  land  expands  into  broad  plains,  now  covered 

with  ruins,  showing  a  former  dense  population.  Indeed, 
before  the  obstructions  at  the  cataracts  were  worn 
away,  the  upper  country  seems  to  have  been  exten- 
sively watered  by  the  river.  The  Great  Desert,  ap- 
proaching close,  to  the  Nile,  shuts  in  Nubia  on  the 
west,  and  the  Red  Sea  bounds  it  on  the  east.  Between 
this  sea  and  the  Nile,  and  extending  to  20^  north  lat- 
itude, is  the  frightful  Nubian  Desert,  which  has  been 

very  destructive  to  the  slave  and  merchant  caravans 

hat  cross  it  from  one  bend  of  the  Nile  to  the  other. 

Three  fourths  of  Nubia  are  an  irreclaimable  waste. 

The  frontier  town  in  Egypt  is  Assouan,  or  "  the 
opening,"  so  called  because  by  its  situation,  from  the 


structure  of  the  mountains  on  each  side,  it  formed  a 
kind  of  gate  to  Ethiopia.  The  former  names  of  the 
i)lace  were  PhilcB  and  Syene,  both  having  the  same 
meaning  as  Assouan.  Here,  too,  the  Ptolemies  built 
the  town  of  Elephantine,  whose  ruins,  which  still 
astonish  the  traveller,  we  have  already  noticed. 

Derr  is  at  the  point  where  tlie  caravans,  coming 
north  through  the  Nubian  Desert,  strike  the  Nile. 
Dongola  is  a  great  slave  mart,  in  about  20°  of  latitude, 
on  the  Nile.  Here  the  Mamelukes  established  them- 
selves when  driven  from  Egypt,  In  about  latitude  18°, 
the  "River  Taca^^ze,  the  first  tributary  to  the  Nile, 
enters  that  singular  stream,  Shendy,  the  chief  depot 
of  slaves  and  gold  from  Central  Africa,  is  on  Ihe  Nile, 
half  way  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tacazze  and  of 
the  "  Blue  Nile,"  which  also  comes  in  from  the  west. 
In  this  quarter  was  the  ancient  Meroe,  an  early  focus 
of  civilization.  The  town  of  Sennaar  is  a  place  of  some 
ten  thousand  inhabitants,  situated  about  one  hundrea 
atid  eighty  miles  up  the  Blue  Nile.  Suakem  is  the 
chief  port  of  Nubia  on  the  Red  Sea. 

All  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  Nubia,  are  strewr 
pyramids  of  unknown  antiquity,  ruined  temples  in  the 
midst  of  uninhabited  tracts,  and  a  variety  of  monu- 
ments, parlaking  of  the  general  character  of  those  of 
E-gypt,  and  thought  by  some  to  be  the  ancient  modeln 
of  the  latter.  Near  Mcrawe  are  seven  or  eight  tem- 
ples, adorned  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics  :  om 
of  them  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  by  one  hundred  an? 
fifty-nine  feet  in  extent.  Near  Shendy  are  forty  pjrra. 
mids.  But  the  most  remarkable 
monument  of  Nubia  is  the  Hock 
Temple  of  Ipsambul,  not  far 
above  Derr.  It  is  cut  from  a 
mountain  of  solid  rock,  and 
adorned  wivhin  with  colossal 
statues  and  painted  sculptures, 
representing  castles,  battles,  tri- 
umphal processions,  and  reli- 
gious pageants.  On  the  outside 
are  four  colossi,  larger  than  any 
sculptured  figures  in  Egypt, ex- 
ce|)t  tlie  Sphinx,  One  of  them 
measures  sixty-five  feet  in 
^height.  This  temple  is  one  coinssus  of  riisambui. 
hundred  and  seventy  feet  deep,  and  has  fourteen  apart- 
ments. One  of  these  is  fifty-seven  feet  by  fifty-two, 
supported  by  images  with  folded  arms :  these  are 
thirty  feet  in  height.  The  rock  in  which  this  iempie 
is  built  is  six  hundred  feet  liiixh. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  a  remarkable  resemblance 
between  the  great  temple  of  Ipsambui  and  the  cele- 
brated excavated  structures  on  tiie  island  of  Elephania, 
near  Bombay,  on  the  coast  of  Hindostau.    The  gen- 
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eral  plan  is  the  same  in  both  —  massy  pillars,  huge 
figures,  emblematic  devices,  and  mystic  ornaments. 
It  is  also  said  that  a  frequent  resemblance  is  found  be- 
tween the  religious  vestiges  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia 
and  those  of  India.  It  is  hence  inferred  that  the  reli- 
gion of  Ethiopia  was  derived  from  the  former  country. 
A  curious  incidental  confirmation  of  this  idea  is  ad- 
duced in  the  fact  that  the  sepoys,  which  joined  the 
British  army  in  Egypt,  in  the  war  with  the  French, 
imagined  that  they  had  found  their  own  temples  in  the 
ruins  of  Dendera,  and  were  greatly  incensed  to  ob- 
serve that  the  people  neglected  the  statues  of  those 
whom  they  conceived  to  be  gods. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  note  all  the  remarkable  anti- 
qniues  in  this  region  ;  but  we  must  not  omit  those  of 
Barkal,  about  a  mile  from  the  Nile,  and  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Morawe,  the  ancient  Napata,  the  capital'  of 
Queen  Candace.  This  is  in  what  is  called  Dongola. 
Here  is  a  rock  which  rises  four  hundred  feet  perpcn- 
fi'cularly  toward  the  river,  at  the  foot  of  wliich  are  the 
ruins  of  five  or  six  rock-hewn  temples,  of  vast  magni- 
lUfle  and  extent.  The  walls  are  covered  with  hiero- 
glyphics, in  high  rehef,  representing  figures  of  kings 
and  gods,  among  which  Isis,  Ammon,  Apis,  Horus, 
and  Mendes,  are  distinguishable.  There  are  other 
stupendous  ruins  in  this  quarter. 

To  the  west  of  the  barbarous  kingdom  of  Sennaar, 
we  find  Kordofan,  a  collection  of  oases  inhabited  by 
black  tribes,  who  use  iron  armor.  They  have  some- 
times been  subject  to  Sennaar,  and  sometimes  lo  Dar- 
fur  ;  but,  since  the  Egyptian  expedition,  in  1820,  they 
nave  been  tributary  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt.  Darfur 
is  west  of  Kordofan,  and,  like  Bergoo,  still  farther 
west,  is  an  oasis,  or  collection  of  oases,  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  Sahara  Desert,  inhabited  by  fierce 
and  warlike  tribes,  who  were  scarcoly  known  till  the 
Egyptian  expedition  of  Mehemet  AH  into  Nubia. 
Darfur  numbers  some  two  hundred  thousand  inhabit- 
ants—  Arabs  and  Negroes.  Bergoo  is  more  popu- 
lous. Coljbi,said  to  have  six  or  eight  thousand  people, 
is  the  capital  of  Darfur,  and  Wara  of  Bergoo,  Like 
all  tribes  of  the  desert,  these  people  are  partly  nomadic 
and  partly  agricultural ;  and  the  several  nations  often 
change  their  relations  to  each  other,  first  one  and  then 
another  obtaining  dominion  over  the  rest.  Thus  Dar- 
fur at  one  time  ruled  Bergoo  on  the  west,  and  Kordofan 
on  the  east.  These  obscure  revolutions  have  nothing 
worthy  of  historical  record  to  relieve  the  monotonous 
details  of  violent  and  bloody  deeds. 

Abyssinia  is  the  only  part  of  ancient  Ethiopia  which 
has  retained  to  the  present  time  traces  of  its  eai-ly 
Ethiopian  culture,  and  a  national  existence.  We  shall 
therefore  make  its  history  the  subject  of  another  chap- 
ter by  itself,  and  confine  our  remarks  to  the  present 
condition  and  brief  annals  of  Nubia  and  its  depend- 
encies, with  notices  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  of  which  it 
formed  the  most  populous  and  important  part. 

Eihlopia  presents  a  subject  peculiarly  embarrassing 
and  unsatisfactory.  Its  mighty  monuments,  now  sur- 
rounded by  deserts,  and  many  of  them  buried  in  the 
encircling  sands,  assure  lis  that  here  was  the  seat  of 
powerful  monarchies  and  a  great  population,  in  the 
remotest  ages.  Oriental  history,  as  well  as  tradition, 
furnish  us  with  glimpses  of  these.  But,  after  every 
degree  of  investigation,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out 
any  connepted  narrative  of  the  size,  progress,  and 
fall  of  the  empires  which  anciently  flourished  here. 
It  appears  that,  beside  other  le^  civilized  states,  there 


were  two  kingdoms  famous  for  their  control  over  the 
caravan  trade  of  Africa,  and,  in  connection  with  this 
commerce,  for  their  extensive  influence  in  moulding 
the  religious  rites  of  Eastern  Africa  and  even  Egypt. 
These  two  kingdoms  were  M&roe^  and  Axume,  its 
offshoot.  Adulis,  the  port  of  Axume,  was  famous  for 
its  trade  in  ivory.  Axum,  the  capital,  still  exists,  and 
contains  remarkable  antiquities.  Among  these  there 
is  in  the  great  square  an  obelisk  eighty  feet  high,  beside 
forty  others  of  less  size. 

Some  of  the  ruins,  at  this  place  are  believed,  by  the 
inhabitants,  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of  Abraham. 
Here  is  a  stone  slab,  eight  feet  by  three  and  a  half, 
which  has  an  antique  Greek  inscription.  The  follow- 
ipg  is  a  translation  of  the  beginning  :  — 

"  "We,  Aeizamus,  king  of  the  Axomites,  and 
Of  the  Homcritcs,  and  of  Haoidan,  and  of  the  Ethi- 
opians, and  of  the  Sabcans,  and  of  Zeyla, 
and  of  Tiamo,  and  the  Boja,  and  of  the  Tagnie, 
King  of  Kings,  Son  of  God,  &c.  &c." 

It  seems  that  Aelzamus  was  king  of  this  country  m 
the  lime  of  Constantino,  the  Roman  emperor,  and  thai 
the  latter  wrote  a  letter  to  him.  But  the  preceding  as 
well  as  the  subsequent  history  of  this  portion  of  Ethi- 
opia is  involved  in  obscurity. 

Meroe,  whose  capital  was  of  the  same  name,  com- 
prised the  peninsular  region  between  the  Astapus  and 
Astaboras,  now  called  the  Blue  Nile  and  Tacazze. 
During  the  rainy  season,  it  becomes  an  island.  Here 
was  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Ethiopian  empire.  The 
existing  pyramids  surpass  those  of  Egypt  in  architec- 
tural beauty.  The  temples  contain  the  names  of  some 
of  the  kings  who  reigned  many  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  It  Is  said  that  the  country  was  invaded 
by  Semiramis,  the  Assyrian  queen ;  but  she  was  baf- 
fled by  the  descrls,  and  went  back  conscience  smitten 
by  the  solemn  religious  rites  of  the  god  Ammon.  The 
Egyptian  king  Scsoslris  conquered  Ethiopia,  but  at  an 
uncertain  dale.  In  957  B.  C,  the  Ethiopians,  aided 
Sheshonk,  king  of  Egypt,  in  his  expedition  against 
Judea.  Sixteen  years  later,  Zerah,  king  of  Ethiopia, 
invaded  Judea  with  atj  immense  army;  but  he  waa 
totally  defeated. 

In  the  eighth  century  B.  C,  Egypt  was  conquered  bj 
the  Ethiopians  under  Shebak,  or  Sabaco.  It  was  one 
of  his  successors  who  assisted  the  Israelites  in  their 
wars  with  Sennacherib,  In  the  time  of  Psammelicus 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  soldiers  deserted  from 
Egypt,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  king  of  Ethio- 
pia, who  employed  them  in  subduing  some  of  his  dis- 
contented subjects.  The  expedition  of  Cambyses,  of 
which  we  have  given  an  account  at  page  97,  was  sub- 
sequent to  this  event.  It  would  appear  that,  after  this 
period,  the  kingdom  of  Axum  rose  into  consequence, 
and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Ethiopian  power. 

In  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Ethiopians, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  been  similar  to  that  of  Egypt 
in  its  earlier  periods.  It  has  been  supposed,  indeed, 
that  Ethiopia  imparted  its  religion  to  Egypt.  Jupiter 
Ammon  was  the  chief  deity,  and  to  him  several  tem- 
ples were  erected.  The  political  power  was  vested  in 
the  priests,  who  were  a  sacred  caste.  They  chose  the 
sovereign  from  among  themselves,  and  could  take  his 
life  at  pleasure,  in  the  name  of  their  gods.  Such  was 
the  power  of  these  priests  over  the  wild  African  tnbes 
through  their  superstitions,  that  a  single  priest,  sent  at 
the  head  of  a  caravan,  was  sutiicient  to  insure  the 
safe  passage  of  untold  wealth  through  the  fiercest 
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liationa.  The  temples,  too,  formed  a  safe  place  of 
deposit  for  the  wares  of  the  merchant ;  and  here, 
beneath  the  shadow  of  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  citizens 
of  a  hundred  hostile  nations  met  to  transact  their  busi- 
ness in  perfect  peace  and  security.  Wherever  it  was 
desirable  to  have  an  entrepot  of  trade,  one  of  these 
temples  was  built  to  protect  it. 

-■  Among  the  riide  tribes  of  ancient  Ethiopia,  some 
lived  on  locusts,  and  were  hence  called  Myrmikopkagi ; 
others  lived  on  elephants,  and  others  still  on  cetriches. 
These  nations  \vore  hence  denomiimted,  respectively, 
Elephantophagi  and  Struthiophagi.  The  Troglodytes 
were  rude  shepherds,  and  had  their  name  from  living 
in  caves.  The  Blemmyes  were  fabulously  described 
as  without  heads,  and  .having  their  eyes  and  mouths 
m  tiieir  breasts.  Those  stories  arose,  probably,  from 
their  dressing  themselves  in '  some  fantastic  way  for 
war,  like  the  braves  among  our  western  Indians.  The 
Pygmies  also  were  placed  in  Ethiopia,  a  nation  of 
dwarfs,  now  probably  extinct,  though  obscure  accounts 
say  such  tribes  still  exist  in  some  part  of  mysterious 
Africa.  In  Europe,  a  similar  race,  who  have  given 
origin  to  the  stories  of  "  brownies"  and  "  dwarfs  "  of 
popular  superstition,  seera  to  have  been  driven  from 
Centi'al  Europe  far  to  the  north,  where  they  now  ap- 
pear as  the  Laplanders,  who  are  veritable  dwarfs. 
The  poets  describe  the  Pygmies  of  Ethiopia  as  warring 
with  the  cranes,  and  going  forth  to  battle  with  all  the 
mettle  of  chivalry,  mounted  on  the  backs  of  goats 
arid,  rams.  The  Macrobii,  or  "  long-lived,"  so  called 
from  their  longevity,  were  found  to  the  south  of  Meroti. 
They  were  a  tall,  handsome,  and  vigorous  race,  among 
whom  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  years,  and 
more,  was  not  uncommon.  Gold  was  so  abundant 
with  them,  that  the  fetters  and  manacles  for  their  pris- 
oners were  made  of  that  precious  metal.  It  was 
against  these  people  that  the  Persian  conqueror  Cam- 
byses  attempted  to  lead  his  army,  but  was  foiled  in 
his  purpose. 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  What  has  become  of  the 
race  of  Ethiopians  who  are  so  highly  praised  for 
their  character  by  all  antiquity  ?  Is  there  no  remnant 
of  that  "  blameless  race,"  whom,  the  oldest  of  the 
Grecian  poets  describes  as  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
gods,  that  these  disdained  not  to  grace  the  Ethiopian 
banquets  with  their  presence  ?-  Travellers  describe  to 
us  a  tine  people  still  inhabiting  these  countries,  who  are 
thought  to  be  of  this  ancient  stock.  They  differ  from  the 
Arabs,  who,  perhaps,  form  one  element  of  the  ancient 
Ethiopian  race.  They  are  slender,  tall, and  of  complex- 
ions varying  with  circumstances,  from  jet  black,  through 
swarthy  and  yellow,  to  white.  They  have  none  of  iho 
lineaments  of  the  negro.  Tlieir  moral  character  has 
been  favorably  estimated,  and  those  who  have  observed 
them  think,  if  their  talents  were  duly  cultivated,  they 
would,  in  all  probability,  become  one  of  the  first  nations 
In  the  world.  The  best  specimens  of  them  are  seen 
.n  the  Tuaricks  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Sahara ; 
but  they  arc  found  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Atlantic. 

A  new  state  arose  In  Meroe,  at  the  period  of  the 
Christian  era,  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  theocratic 
commonwealth.  Queen  Caiidace,  one  of  its  sover- 
eigns, is  named  in  the  New  Testament.  Her  capital 
was  at  Napata,  already  mentioned.  Her  troops  invaded 
Egypt,  when  that  country  was  under  the  Romans  ;  but 
Petronius,  the  Roman  prefect,  defeated  her  armies  and, 
marching  southward,  plundered  her  capital 
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is  shrouded  in  darkness  for  a  thousand  years,  and  the 
light  of  civihzation  seems  to  have  been  extinguished. 
The  chief  modern  event  in  its  history  is  the  invasion 
of  the  coontry  bv  Ismael  Pacha,  son  of  the  viceroy 
of  Egypt,  sent  by  his  ambitious  and  able  father  to 
reduce  the  rude  tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile  to  obedience. 
Mehemet  Ali's  object  was  to  secure  to  Egypt  the  trade 
in  ■  gol,d,  ivory,  ostrich  feathers,  slaves,  and  other 
products  of  Central  Africa. 

Ismael  departed  from  Cairo,  in  the  summer  of  1820, 
with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men,  —  Turks,  Arabs, 
Bedouins,  and  Moors.  He  occupied  New  Dongola, 
which  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Mamelukes,  and  who 
had  gone  up  to  Shendy  some  months  previous.  He 
then  advanced  into  the  territory  of  the  Sheygyans,  a 
warlike  race,  fond  of  liberty.  But  the  second  battle 
soon  showed  these  brave  warriors  the  superiority  of 
firearms,  and  the  barbarians  fled  in  dismay,  or  fell  on 
their  faces,  and  held  up  their  shields  over  their  heads, 
to  implore  mercy.  These  people  usually  advance  to 
the  attack  with  light-hearted  gayety,  give  their  enemies 
the  salam,  or  salute  of  peace,  and,  at  the  same  time 
the  death  thrust ;  thus  seeming  to  make  mockery  of 
what  other  men  deem  dreadful.  Arms  are  their  play- 
things, and  war  a  sport.  They  use  their  shields  so 
as  to  parry  every  stroke  of  a  sabre  or  spear.  The 
barbarians  now  supposed  they  were  victims  of  super- 
natural powers,  and  were  fully  subdued  by  thtiir  fears, 
like  their  ancestors  of  old.  Shoous,  the  chief,  fled  to 
Shendy,  leaving  numerous  castles,  with  their  dependent 
villages,  and  a  rich  and  beautiful  country,  in  the  power 
of  the  conquerors,  who,  in  their  fury  and  avarice,  com- 
mitted many  atrocities. 

The  daughter  of  the  Melok  Zibana,  a  Sheygyan 
chief,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ismael.  His  treatment  ot 
hei"  was  very  noble.  When  this  young  and  beautiful 
lady  was  presented  to  him,  instead  of  claiming  her  as 
the  slave  of  his  harem,  according  to  the  usual  right  ar- 
rogated by  the  Asiatic  conqueror,  he  ordered  her  to  be 
dressed  superbly,  mounted  on  a  camel,  and  conducted 
imtiiediatcly  hack  to  her  father.  At  sight  of  the 
Egyptian  ornamerxts,  the  chief  turned  away  his  head 
in  grief ;  but,  when  he  found  she  had  been  honora- 
bly treated,  he  embraced  her  with  the  liveliest  joy,  and 
made  no  further  resistance  to  the  youthful  victor. 

Shoous  now  sued  for  peace ;  and  Ismael  offered  it, 
on  condition  that  lu®  people  should  surrender  their 
horses  and  arms,  and  return  to  their  country.  These 
terms  were   refused,  and  Ismael  followed  up  the 
advantage  he  had  obtained,  and  advanced  into  Sen- 
naar,  where   he   received  the  submission  of  its  sul- 
tan ;  though  he  found  himself  still  opposed  by  chiefs  i 
who  despised  the  sultan's  act,  and  continued  to  hold  ■ 
out.    They  were  all  reduced,  however,  in  the  course  ■ 
of  several  expeditions  from  the  capital.     In  1821, 
Ibrahim,  another  son  of  Mehemet  Ali,  joined  his  : 
brother  Ismael,  at  Sennaar.    They  ascended  the  Nile  ' 
in   separate   expeditions,  and,  after   being  roughly 
handled  by  the  inlidel   mountaineers,  managed  to 
take  a  few  hundred  of  them,  who  were  reduced  to 
slavery.    They  also  arrived  in  the  gold  country,  and 
procured  some  gold,  but  were  continually  harassed  by 
the  natives.    The  whole  expedition,  in  fact,  proved 
of  little  profit    It  seems,  however,  to  have  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  precarioira  rule  oyiar  the  rude  . 
Nubians  by  the  pacha  of  Egypt,  who,  it  is  understood, 
receives  a  tribute  from  the  several  tribes  of  the  Upper 
Nile,  as  far  as  Abyssinia. 
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CHAPTER  CCLXSXIX. 


Abyssinia  — -  Its  Name  —  Geography  —  Divi- 
sions and  Cities  —  History  —  Struggles 
against  Mahometanism. 

This  country  has  excited  a  high  degree  of  interest, 
from  having  maintained  itself  for  many  centuries  as 
a  Christian  kingdom,  though  buried,  afar  from  tiie 
rest  of  Christendom,  deep  in  the  midst  of  Mahometan- 
ism and  Idolatry.  And  while  Europe  itself  has  not 
escaped  the  Mahometan  yoke  through  its  whole  ex- 
tent, this  little  kingdom  has  not  only  resisted  the  fierce 
invasions  of  the  elsewhere  victorious  followers  of  the 
false  prophet,  but  seems  to  have  kept  up,  for  ages,  a 
continual  predatory  warfare  on  the  formidable  idolaters 
who  enclose  it  on  all  sides. 

The  present  kingdom  of  Abyssinia  is  identified, 
by  some,  with  ancient  Ethiopia;  but,  in  our  ln?;l  elitip- 
ter,  wo  have  shown  that  this  term  has  a  wider  sense. 
The  Abyssinians,  however,  call  themselves  Itiopawian, 
and  their  country  Itiopia,  but  prefer  the  name  Gheez 
and  Agazians.  Hahesh,  from  which  we  derive  AJji/s- 
sinia,  is  the  Arabic  name,  and  means  "  mixed  ;  "  the 
natives  therefore  scornfully  disclaim  it.  The  Greeks 
used  Ethiops,  as  the  Hebrews  did  Cusk,  to  denote  the 
"  colored  race." 

Tht  region  is  a  table  land,  steep  on  the  east,  where 
it  reaches  the  sea,  and  On  the  south,  where  it  is  bounded 
by  the  bloodthirsty  Galla  tribes.  But,  on  the  north- 
west, it  gradually  slopes  into,  the  wide  countries  of 
Central  Africa.  Lake  Dembea,  the  branches  of  the 
Nile,  and  the  head  streams  of  the  Tacazze,  are  the 
chief  waters  of  Abyssinia.  Its  contrasted  aspects,  from 
its  high  position,  so  near  the  equator,  give  it  a  vast 
variety  of  productions,  combining  most  of  the  vegeta- 


ble riches  of  both  the  tropical  and  temperate  zones. 
Its  species  of  animals  display  equal  variety  and 
abundance.  The  cattle  have  horns  of  incredible  size, 
and  are  very  large.  The  ass  and  mule  take  the  place 
of  the  cameh  The  horses  are  vigorous  and  lively, 
but  small.  The  two-horned  rhinoceros  is  seen  here, 
wandering  in  numerous  herds ;  also  the  wild  buffalo. 
The  unicorn,  generally  considered  a  fabulous  animal, 
is  said  to  be  occasionally  seen,  as  in  Thibet  and  South 
Africa.  It  is  represented  as  bearing  a  resemblance  to 
a  horse,  and  as  having  a  mfuie.  Lions,  panthers,  and 
the  giraffe  are  found ;  and  hyenas  are  so  numerous 
and  bold,  that  they  sometimes  prowi  through  the  streets 
of  cities  by  night.  We  may  also  enumerate,  as  Abys- 
sinian animals,  wild  boars,  gazelles,  monkeys,  zebras, 
lynxes,  numerous  kinds  of  serpents,  some  of  enor- 
mous size,  crocodiles,  hippopotami,  eagles,  ostriches, 
birds  of  paradise,  and  many  other  singular  birds, 
The  zimb-fly  sometimes  depopulates  whole  territories, 
causing  man  and  beast  to  fly  from  the  lowlands  into 
the  mountains  or  the  desert.  Both  the  scorpion  and 
locust  infest  the  country. 

Abyssinia  has  four  chief  divisions  :  Amltara,  in 
the  west,  with  eight  districts  ;  Tigre,  in  the  north,  witli 
twelve  districts ;  the  province  of  the  Prince  of  the  Sea, 
in  the  east,  with  ten  districts ;  and,  fourdi,  twelv 
states  in  the  south,  more  or  less  independent.  Shoa  is 
one  of  these ;  some  of  the  others  are  tributary  to  its 
sovereign. 

Anihara  contains  Gondar,  the  capital  of  the  whole 
kingdom.    It  is  a  town  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants 

in  the  district  of  T)em!iea.  Amhara  gives  customs 
and  manners  to  the  modei'ii  Abyssinians,  and  has  also 
furnished  a  name  to  xhc'w  l;inguage,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  the  Ethiopic  witli  native  African  dialects,  and  i.s  called 
the  Amharic.    The  district  of  Gqjam  has  vaiioua 
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pnjducts ;  but  its  chief  wealth  is  cattle, 
Begemder,  to  the  eastward, has  fine  flocks 
of  sheep  ;  its  people  are  warlike,  and 
can  send  into  the  field  a  formidable  levy 
of  cavalry.  Amhara  Proper,  farther 
.louth,  k  a  chief  province,  and  contains  a 
numerous  and  brave  race.  Here  is  the 
famous  state  prison  of  Amba  Geshen, 
now  succeeded  by  another  in  Begem- 
der. The  former  is  surrounded  by 
steep  mountains,  into  which  the  prisoners 
are  let  down  by  a  rope  through  a  cave. 
In  such  a  prison,  the  monarch  confines 
all  those  of  the  royal  family  from  whom 
he  apprehends  any  danger ;  for,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  principle  of  Bucccssion 
to  the  throne  being  unsettled  in  the  minds 
of  the  Orientals,  the  king's  "  foes  are  often 
they  of  his  own  household."  The  gran- 
dees of  Abyssinia  have  repeatedly  come 
to  this  prison  to  select  a  ruler  w;hom  they 
may  call  to  the  throne.  Damot,  a  dis- 
trict of  Amhara,  has  gold  mines,  and  cat- 
tle with  monstrous  horns ;  it  is  described 
as  one  of  the  most  temperate,  healthy, 
and  delightful  countries  of  the  whole 
worhl  — as  having  the  aspect  of  a  pleas- 
ure garden,  in  a  climate  where  the  opera- 
tions of  sowing  and  reaping  are  common 
to  all  seasons. 

Recently,  Tigre  has  been  a  most  im- 
portant section  of  the  empire.  It  is 
Extensive  and  populous,  and  contains 
several  cities  famous  in  antiquity  or  in 
modern  times,  as  Axum,  Dixan,  Chelicut, 
and  Antalo.  Adowa  is  the  chief  town, 
though  but  an  open  village.  The  Abys- 
sinian monarchs  still  resort  to  Axum  to 
be  crowned,  Antalo  stands  on  the  east- 
m  frontier,  and,  in  the  time  of  the  trav- 
eller Salt,  was  the  residence  of  the  vice- 
roy :  it  consists  of  a  thousand  hovels  of 
mud  and  straw,  with  a  palace  more  dis- 
tinguished for  size  than  beauty.  The 
Jesuit  monastery  of  Fremona  is  here  ; 
it  is  a  mile  in  circumference,  surrounded 
by  walls  and  towers,  so  as  to  present  the 
most  defensible  place  in  the  Idngdom. 
Of  the  districts  of  Tigrc,  Lasta  produces 
much  iron ;  Samen  contains  the  steep 
and  almost  inaccessible  table  land  of 
Amba  Gedion,  with  a  soil  of  sufficient 
extent  and  fertility  to  support  many  thou- 
sands. This  was  the  fortress  of  the 
Abyssinian  Jews,  who  were  once  masters 
of  the  province. 

Of  the  independent  states  of  the  south, 
Shoa  is  interesting  to  us  as  being  the 
Bcene  of  Johnson's  agreeable  fiction  of 
Rasselas.  It  is  a  large  valley,  very  dif- 
ficult of  access.  The  more  remote  dis- 
tricts of  the  south  are  at  present  under 
the  yoke  either  of  various  savage  tribes, 
or  of  the  ferocious  Galla,  who  are  de- 
scribed in  our  chapter  upon  Eastern 
Africa.  These  parts  are  little  known,  and, 
m  fact,  the  same  may  be  said  of  most, 
if  not  all  the  districts  of  Abyssinia, 
77 
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but  especially  of  the  southern  and  interior  re- 
gions. 

Un  the  cast,  the  high  grounds  just  back  of  the  coast 
siielter  a  miscrahie  race,  whose  soil  and  climate  have, 
in  all  ages,  kept  them  in  a  uniform  state  of  sav- 
age wretchedness,  under  the  name  of  Sukkiim,  or 
"lYoglodytes,  that  is, "  dwellers  in  holes."  The  hollows 
of  the  rocks  are  their  ordinary  dwellings,  and  they  get 
a  scanty  subsistence  from  their  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  and  from  fishing.  They  live  in  tribes,  under 
hereditary  chiefs.  Masuah,  a  safe  harbor,  is  the  chief 
approach  to  A-byssinia  from  the  east;  though  much 
of  the  trade  passes  by  Suakem,  in  Nubia,  now  held 
by  the  viceroy  of  Egypt.  From  this  port,  the  "  Land 
of  tiic  Sea  King,"  as  it  was  called,  extended  to  the 
Strai!s  of  Babelmandel.  On  this  wild  shore,  the  Ptol- 
emies procured  elephants  for  their  armies,  and  licre 
an  English  admiral  discovered  a  largo  harbor,  which 
be  called  Port  Mornington.  Dhalftc  Island,  ofF  this 
coast,  is  the  largest  in  the  Bed  Sea,  being  sixty  miles 
in  circumfercnee.  It  produces  silky-haired  goats  and 
gum-lac,  and  was  once  famous  for  excellent  pearls ; 
but  this  product  is  now  quite  inferior. 

Besides  the  Troglodytes,  there  are  several  negro 
bribes  in  Abyssinia  who  still  remain  in  a  state  of  pa- 
ganism. The  Shangallas  are  east  of  tlie  Tacazze, 
inhabiting  wooded  heights.  The  faces  of  these  negroes 
resemble  those  of  apes.  They  spend  half  the  year 
under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  the  other  half  in  caverns 
dug  in  the  soft  sandstone  rock.  Some  live  on  ele- 
phants, others  on  rhinoceroses,  Hons,  or  boars ;  and 
one  tribe  subsists  chiefly  on  locusts.  Their  soil,  alter- 
nately parched  with  heat  or  inundated  with  water, 
refuses  any  successful  tillage.  They  go  quite  naked, 
and  are  armed  with  poisoned  javelins.  The  Abyssiti- 
ians  hunt  them  like  wild  beasts.  The  Agows,  Gafiites, 
and  Gurags,  are  wild  tribes,  some  of  whom  arc  famous 
as  horsemen,  others  as  intrepid  robbers.  The  Falasja 
are  an  historical  curiosity.  They  are  Jews  who  have 
been  for  thirty  ages  more  or  less  independent  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Samen,  and  are  employed  as  weavers,  smiths, 
or  carpenters.  They  speak  a  corrupt  jargon  of  Hebrew 
and  other  tongues.  The  Gallas,  described  elsewhere, 
have  many  customs  to  the  last  degree  filthy  and  detest- 
able ;  they  live  on  raw  meat,  —  which,  indeed,  the 
Abyssinians  esteem  a  luxury,  —  wear  the  entrails  of 
their  slain  enemies  around  their  waist,  and  braid  them 
in  their  hair,  and  make  murderous  forays  on  their  neigh- 
bors, in  which  they  commit  dreadful  atrocities,  sparing 
neither  age  nor  sex.  The  envoy  sent  by  England,  in 
1843,  to  the  court  of  Shoa,  found  it  to  be  the  practice 
of  the  Abyssinian  Christian  king  to  make  an  annual 
incursion  into  the  pagan  countries  around,  displaying 
the  prowess  of  his  cavaliers  by  hunting  down,  plunder- 
ing, torturing,  and  killing  or  enslaving  the  wretched 
victims  of  their  fanatic  fury. 

Abyssinia  has,  like  the  rest  of  Ethiopia,  an  un- 
certain origin.  Its  people  are  probably  an  ingmfting 
of  Arab  adventurers  upon  an  indigenous  Berber  stock, 
like  the  Tartars  upon  the  Tajiks.  We  have  no  better 
history  to  give  of  them  than  what  they  themselves  insist 
upon  ;  the  native  accounts,  indeed,  invariably  connect 
their  religion,  civil  polity,  and  the  pedigree  of  their 
royal  family,  with  the  queen  of  Sheba,  who,  they  as- 
sert, had  a  son  by  Solomon  named  Menilec,  otherwise 
called  Ibn  Hakim,  "  the  son  of  the  sage."  With  this 
3on,  they  say,  came,  in  about  the  year  1000  B.C., 

the  twelve  doctors  of  the  .law  that  form  the  right 


hand  bench  in  judgment;"  also  "  the  master  of  the 
horse,  the  liii^li  chamberlain,  and  he  who  carried  the 
ten  commandments  and  holy  water."  Though  this 
siory  is  deemed  by  some  the  ridiculous  fal)le  of  a 
monk,  yet  it  could  hardly  have  been  palmed  off  upon 
the  nation  so  as  to  become,  as  it  is,  the  universal  be- 
lief, had  there  not  been  some  foundation  for  the  tale 
in  actual  fact.  Nor  is  there  aught  incredible  on  the 
face  of  it ;  for  Abyssinia  was  Sheba,  or  a  part  of  it, 
without  doubt.  Seba  and  the  "  tall "  Sabeans,  we  may 
here  remark,  were  Meroe,  or  Axume,  and  its  people,  and 
a  trace  of  the  name  is  found  in  that  of  the  port  of  Azab. 
The  queon  of  Sheba  is  also  reckoned  by  the  Yeme- 
nians  of  Arabia  among  their  sovereigns,  so  that  she 
seems  to  have  ruled  on  both  sides  of  the  straits. 

The  Abyssinians,  or  Axumites,  as  they  were 
anciently  called,  enumerate  seventeen  kings  from 
Menilec  to  the  Christian  era.  But  their  chronology  is 
bare  of  events.  Christianity  was  early  planted  here, 
and  Alhanasiiis,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  raised  one 
Frumentius  to  tlie  bishopric  of  Abyssinia.  Constantius, 
the  emperor,  wrote  a  letter  to  Aizana  and  Saizana,  the 
Aybssinian  monarchs,  in  A.  D.  35fi,  to  convert  them 
to  Arianism.  The  sway  of  these  sovereigns  then  ex- 
tended over  part  of  Arabia,  and  as  far  down  the  Nile 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Tacazze.  Two  hundred  years 
after,  the  Abyssinians,  as  they  commanded  the  trade 
of  the  Red  Sea,  began  to  take  the  lead  in  Eastern 
Africa.  At  great  cost  of  blood  and  treasure,  they  had  „ 
conquered  Yemen  with  very  little  advantage  ;  but,  in 
592,  were  driven  out  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  by  the 
Persians,  who  were,  in  turn,  displaced,  during  the 
next  century,  by  the  Mahometans. 

Meanwhile  Abyssinia,  though  within  five  hundred 
miles  of  the  walls  of  Mecca,  remained  unconquered, 
and  true  to  the  Chrislian  faith,  presenting  a  mortifying 
and  galling  object  to  the  more  zealous  of  the  followers 
of  the  prophet.  On  this  account,  implacable  and  in- 
cessant wars  ravaged  her  territories,  as  the  native 
princess  on  the  eastern  borders  were  supplied  with 
money  and  arms  by  the  sheritfs  of  Mect^a,  whose 
attention  never  ceased  to  be  directi^d  to  tiie  conquest 
of  "  infidel  "  Abyssinia.  She  lost  her  commerce, 
saw  her  consequence  annihilated,  her  capita!  threat- 
ened, and  the  richest  of  her  provinces  laid  waste  ;  but 
her  constancy  to  the  true  religion  remained  unshaken, 
and  her  belief  aflbrded,  throughout  the  protracted 
struggle,  the  most  vigorous  motives  to  her  patriotism. 
Yet  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that  she  must  have 
sunk  under  the  pressure  of  repeated  invasions,  had 
not  the  Portuguese  arrived  at  a  seasonable  moment  to 
aid  her  endeavors  against  the  Moslem  chiefe. 

About  the  year  A.  D.  1000,  there  occurred  an  im- 
portant revolution,  in  which  the  line  of  the  ancient 
royal  race  was  broken,  by  .Tudith,  who  restored  the 
Jewish  religion.  This  beautiful  and  talented  woman 
was  of  a  llobrew  family,  whose  ancesSor  had  retired 
into  the  fastnesses  of  the  mountains  of  Samen  when 
Abyssinia  was  converted  to  Christianity.  Inflamed 
with  zeal  for  the  religion  of  her  fathers,  she  aimed  to 
subvert  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  and  extirpate  the  apos- 
tate mce  of  Solomon.  She  began  by  the  massacre 
of  the  young  princes  who  were  confined,  according 
to  custom,  on  the  high  hill  of  Damo.  One  of  them, 
however,  an  infant,  escaped,  and  was  carried  into  the 
loyal  province  of  Shoa.  Judith  ascended  the  throne, 
and  fixed  her  seat  of  government  at  Lasta.,  Here  she 
reigned  forty  years,  and  transmitted  her  vigorous  seep- 
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tie  lo  a  iong  line  of  descendunts,  who  ruled  over  most 
of  Abyssinia  for  three  centuries. 

The  ancient  royal  family  continued  to  rule  in  Shoa, 
and  about  the  year  1255  the  whole  kingdom  was  re- 
stored to  its  representative.  This  bloodless  change  of 
dynasty  and  religion  was  effected  by  the  able  manage- 
ment of  a  monk,  Tecia  Haimanout.  He  prevailed 
upon  the  reigning  sovereign  of  the  Judith  dynasty  to 
abdicate  his  throne  in  favor  of  Icon  Amlac.  By  the 
conditions  of  the  act,  a  portion  of  laifcd  was  given  to 
the*retiring  prince  ;  one  third  of  the  kingdom  was  ap- 
propriated for  the  maintenance  of  the  church  ;  and 
the  ahuna,  or  head  of  the  body  of  ecclesiastics,  was 
to  be  always  named  by  the  patriarch  of  Egypt,  and 
must  never  be  an  Abyssinian. 

A  succession  of  thirty-four  reigns  is  glvi-^n  from' 
A.  D.  1255  to  1753.  During  three  of  these  reigns, 
the  crown  was  worn  by  three  kings  at  once,  and  dur- 
ing three  others  by  two  kings  at  once  ;  so  that,  in  all, 
about  forty-three  kings  ai-e  named,  the  last  of  whom 
was  Ayto  Yoas,  who  was  murdered  the  year  the 
famous  traveller  Bruce  entered  Abyssinia.  The  most 
interesting  portion  or  this  period  is  that  before  alluded 
to,  when  the  Christians  of  Europe  interfered  in  de- 
fence of  the  kingdom  against  the  Moslems.  The 
vague  accounts  of  a  certain  "  Prester  John,"  a  Chris- 
tian priest-prince,  who  ruled  in  great  wealth  and  state 
over  an  extensive  empire  in  the  East,  had  influenced 
the  imaginations  of  the  Portuguese,  who  sought  him 
in  vain  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  But, 
pushing  their  discoveries  along  the  eastern  coast,  they 
heard  of  the  Christian  king  of  Abyssinia,  and  at  oncg 
imfigined  he  might  be  the  royal  priest,  Prester  John, 
himself. 

In  1487,  De  Payva,  sent  out  by  Portugal,  after 
making  the  circuit  of  the  Indian  Oceiin,  visited  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Ahy.ssinia.  He  was  corrkully  received 
at  the  royal  residence  at  Slioa,  and  treaied  with  the 
highest  honors  :  he  was  either  persuaded  or  compelled 
to  remain,  as  he  never  returned  to  Europe.  In  1510, 
Helena,  then  queen  of  Abyssinia,  sent  an  ambassador 
to  the  court  of  Lisbon,  to  ask  assistance  against  the 
Furks.  He  arrived,  by  way  of  India,  in  1513,  and,  in 
1515,  went  back  with  a  fleet,  under  the  command  of  a 
successor  of  Alboquerque,  with  an  embassy.  After 
rarious  mishaps,  the  embassy  was  welcomed  on  the 
coast  by  the  "  king  of  the  sea,"  a  tributary  of  the 
Abyssinian  king,  and  forwarded  to  his  sovereign. 
He  was  found  in  the  midst  of  an  almost  endless 
range  of  tents  and  pavilions  overspreading  an  immense 
plain.  This  was  the  grand  array  or  regai  camp  of 
the  king,  who,  being  constantly  at  war,  had  at  this 
time  no  other  capital.  The  mission  advanced  between 
two  rows  of  about  forty  thousand  persons,  among 
whom  a  hundred  bore  whips,  with  which  they  main- 
Eained  order.  At  first,  the  envoys  were  only  allowed  to 
converse  with  the  king  through  the  rich  curtains  of  silk 
kviiich  concealed  him,  as  he  sat  on  a  kind  of  bed,  be- 
neath a  canopy.  But,  after  some  days,  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  a  more  formal  audience ;  and,  a  series  of 
curtains  being  raised,  each  richer  than  the  last, "  Prester 
John "  appeared.  He  was  a  ruddy  young  man,  of 
about  twenty-three  years  of  age,  of  a  low  stature,  and 
habited  in  a  splendid  dress  of  silk  and  gold,  holding  in 
hia  hand  a  silver  cross. 

The  priestly  ambassador  endeavored  to  persuade 
the  king  that  he  ought  to  submit  the  ecclesiastica! 
•urisdiction  of  his  people  to  the  pope,  and  thus  bring 
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them  into  communion  witii  Rome,  the  only  true  church 
But  the  king  rebutted-  his  arguments,  with  acuteness, 
from  the  Christian  fathers  —  whom  he-quoted,  as  like- 
wise the  decrees  of  councils,  in  defence  of  the  marriage 
of  priests,  &c.  He  likewise  perplexed  the  Romish 
priest  by  questioning  him  whether,  if  the  pope  were 
to  order  any  thing  contrary  to  Scripture,  the  faithful 
were  bound  to  obey  him.  But,  after  many  years  in- 
tercourse with  Portugal,  this  reluctance  to  embrace 
Romanism  was  overcome :  insomuch  that,  in  1535, 
the  place  of  abuna,  or  primate,  was  given  to  Ber- 
mudez,  a  Romish  priest,  then  resident  in  the  country. 
The  empire  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Arabs  of  Adel, 
the  Portuguese  assisted  the  Abyssinlans  very  effectu- 
ally against  them.  But,  when  thoy  were  subdued,  the 
Catholic  zeal  of  the  king  seemed  to  flag,  ;uid  hostilities 
even  ensued  between  liim  and  liis  allies.  About  the 
year  1620,  the  policy  of  the  Catholic  emissary  Paez 
had  brought  the  Abyssinian  government  back  into  the 
papal  fold  ;  but  to  the  mass  of  the  people  Romanism 
was  odious,  and  the  Romish  priests  were  finally  be 
trayed  and  sold  to  the  Turlcs.  In  1638,  all  the  Cath 
olic  monks  remaining  in  the  counti-y  were  barbarousij 
put  to  death,  and  the  Roman  religion  finally  rootec 
out  of  Abyssinia. 

The  more  modem  history  is  but  a  record  of  petty 
wars  of  rival  chiefs,  among  themselves  and  againsi 
the  general  government.  Bruce  found  the'  authority 
in  tiie  hands  of  a  remarkable  chief,  named  Ras 
Michael,  the  governor  of  Tigre,  who,  under  a  nominal 
subiection,  lield  the  real  power  of  the  state.  Our 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  copy  the  interesting  nar- 
rative of  Bruce.  When  he  left  the  kingdom,  in  1771, 
it  was  a  prey  to  anarchy,  and  much  of  it  subject  to 
the  savage  chieftains  of  the  Gallas,  who  had  even  ob- 
tained the  ascendency  at  Gondar,  the  capital.  Since 
then,  the  counti'y  has  been  in  a  state  of  great  disorder. 
Tigre  has  a  tyranical  governor;  Amharn  is  divided 
among  petty  Galk  chiefs;  and,  since  1S20,  there  has 
not  been  even  a  nominal  king  of  the  whole  country. 

In  1842-3,  the  English  government  sent  an  embassy 
to  Abyssinia.  It  found  Sahela  Selasse  reigning  at  the 
independent  capital  of  Shoa,  as  "  Negoos  of  Shoa,  Efat, 
and  the  Galla."  He  rules  a  population  of  a  million 
of  Christians,  and  a  million  and  a  half  of  Mahometans 
and  Pagans.  The  annual  expenses  of  the  state  are 
ten  thousand  dollars ;  its  yearly  revenue  is  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  German  crowns,  beside  the  tribute 
in  kind.  Of  his  government  the  English  envoy  says. 
The  essence  of  despotism  pervades  the  land  to  its 
very  core." 

While  the  embassy  was  at  the  Ahyssinian  court,  the 
annual  fanatic  foray  against  Pagans  took  place,  and 
"  four  thousand  five  hundred  Gentiles  were  butchered 
by  the  soldiers  of  Christ" — most  of  them  being  shot 
from  the  trees  they  liad  climbed  to  escape.  The  king 
shot  three  with  his  own  hand.  Four  thousand  three 
hundred  head  of  cattle  were  driven  off  to  replenish  the 
royal  pastures.  Yet,  says  the  envoy,  though  possessed 
of  detestable  faults.  Inseparable  from  the  barbarian, 
the  king  has  been  found  mild,  just,  clement,  and  almost 
patriarchal  in  his  government ;  he  is  a  monarch  whom 
experience  has  proved  worthy  to  reign  over  a  better 
people,  and  to  be  possessed  of  an  understanding  and 
of  latent  virtues  requiring-  nought  save  cultivation  to 
place  him,  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point  ttf  view, 
immeasurably  in  advance  of  other  African  poten- 
tates. 
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CHAPTER  CCXC. 


The  Barhary  States  —  Description  of  the 
Country. 

The  northern  portion  of  Africa  has  figured  in  the 
nistory  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times.  Here  was 
Ihe  seat  of  the  ancient  Cyrenaica,  Carthage,  Numidia, 
and  Mauritania  —  all  connected  with- the  annals  of  the 
3ariy  nations.  Here  are  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and 
Morocco  —  four  states  which  have  enjoyed  an  inglo- 
rious celebrity  in  modern  days. 

The  general  title  of  this  region  Is  Barhary,  ov  Land 
iif  the  Berbers^  the  orighml  Iniiabltaiits.  If  embraces 
the  strip  of  fertile  territory  along  the  northern  border 
of  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  h  is  traversed  nearly 
its  whole  letiy'h  by  tiuj  Atlns  chain  of  (noLUitains, 
whose  highest  points  arc  twelve  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  streams  issuing  from  these 
enter  the  sea  after  a  short  course,  but  im|)art  fertility 
to  their  borders.  A  large  part  of  the  surface  is  occu- 
pied by  mountains,  and  to  the  east  by  deserts  ;  but  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  is  highly  productive.  Lying 
between  twenty  and  thirty  degrees  of  north  latitude, — 
that  is,  in  the  same  parallels  as  Cuba,  Florida,  and 
Mexico, — the  climate  is  hot,  though  the  coasts  are 
cooled  ■  by  the  sea  breezes.  At  certain  times,  the 
country  is  swept  by  the  burning  winds  of  the  desert. 

In  ancient  times,  Maiiritanig.,  Numidia,  and  Africa 
I'foper,  composed  the  region  called  Barhary.  Maurita- 
nia occupied  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Morocco  and 
he  most  of  Algeria.    Numidia  occupied  a  part  of 


Algeria,  Tunis,  and  Bled  el  Jerid.  Africa  Proper  em 
braced  the  greater  part  of  Tripoli  and  Tunis. 

The  present  political  divisions  of  Barhary  are  as 
follows  :  'VripoK,  lying  to  the  east,  includes  Barca,  the 
ancient  Libya,  which  is  a  vast  desert,  with  several 
fertile  oases.  In  one  of  them  was  Gyrene,  the  fine 
ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  Barca  is  to  a  great 
extent  occupied  by  Arabs,  who  acknowledge  no  chief 
but  their  own  sheiks  :  It  is  understood,  however,  to  be 
tributary  to  Tripoli,  and  is  classed  under  that  state. 
Fezzan  is  a  large  province,  with  a  number  of  oases, 
in  a  wide  desert,  whose  chief  is  tributary  to  Tripoli. 
Its  capital  is  Mourzook,  which  has  a  great  caravan 
trade  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  capital  of 
Tripoli  is  a  city  of  the  same  name.  It  has  many 
buildings  in  the  European  style,  and  several  edifices 
of  great  inagnificence.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  strong 
wall  and  formidable  fortifications.  The  population  is 
twenty-five  thousand.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  Tripolitans  are  the  most  highly  civilized  inhabitants 
of  Barhary. 

Tunis  is  the  smallest,  but  most  populous  and  best 
cultivated  of  the  Barhary  States.  Tunis,  the  capital, 
is  well  built,  but  the  houses  are  low  and  mean.  Nea.r 
this  city  are  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  once  the  rival  of 
Rome.  The  vestiges  consist  of  fragments  of  walls, 
aqueducts,  &c. 

Algiers,  now  Algeria,  occupies  a  rich  and  important 
territory.  Algiers,  the  capital,  is  a  fine  city,  of  fifty 
thousand  people.  This  country  was  conquered  by  the 
French,  in  1830,  and  is  now  a  French  colony.  Its 
present  name  was  given  by  its  conquerors.  It  is  an 
important  colony,  and  many  French  people  are  settled 
here. 
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Morocco 
Id  climate. 


Tlie  Diite  Pftlni. 

is  the  most  western  of  the  Barbary  States, 
soil,  and  position,  it  enjoys  great  advan- 


tages. The  city  of  Morocco,  the  capital,  has  seventy 
thousand  people.  Fez,  the  chief  town  of  a  province 
of  that  name,  has  two  hundred  mosques  and  two  col- 
leges. This  place  was  formerly  a  famous  seat  of 
learning,  and  the  western  metropolis  of  the  Mahometan 
faith.  It  has  eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  Mcquinez, 
Mogador,  Sallee,  and  Tangier  are  all  places  of  some 
note. 

Bled  el  .Terid  is  a  strip  of  territory  lying  between 
the  Atlas  Mountains  on  the  north,  and  the  Desert  on 
the  south.  Its  name  nieans  Land  of  Dates,  and  is  sig- 
nificant of  its  character.;  It  is  generally  sandy  and 
barren,  with  patches  covered  with  thick  groves  of  date 
palms.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  negroes  and 
Arabs. 

The  government  of  the  Barbary  States  is  despotic. 
The  chief  of  Tunis  and  of  Tripoli  is  called  pacha ; 
the  ruler  of  Morocco  is  called  emperor.  Algeria 
is   committed  to  the  care  of  a  French  govemor- 

generaj. 

Ail  the  Barbary  States,  and  especially  Algeria,  were 
addicted  to  piracy  until  within  the  present  century, 
when  the  civilized  nations  of  Christendom  compelled 
them  to  abandon  these  infamous  practices.  The  people 
consist  of  mixed  races  —  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Negroes. 
Most  of  them  are  Mahometans,  and  all  are  in  a  low 
state  of  civill-zalion. 

In  treating  of  the  history  of  this  region,  we  shall 
begin  with  Carthage,  the  portion  which  stands  first  in 
chronological  order  and  in  historical  fame.  We  shall 
then  successively  notice  Numidta,  Mauritania,  and 
Libya.  Having  despatched  these  topics,  which  belong 
to  ancient  history,  we  shall  proceed  to  sketch  the 
annals  of  the  modern  states  of  Barbary. 


Cartliagt. 


CHAPTER  CCXCr. 

846  to  800  B.  C. 

Origin  of  the  Carthaginians  —  Story  of  Dido. 

The  kingdom,  or  republic,  of  Carthage,  in  its  most 
flourishing  and  powerful  state,  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Cyrenaica, 
on  the  south  by  the  Lake  Tritonis,  and  on  the  west  by 
Numidia.  The  western  frontier  was  very  vague  and 
unsettled  on  account  of  the  nomadic  tribes  by  which 
the  country  was  inhabited.  The  southern  part  of  this 
country  is  sandy,  level,  and  parched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  The  territory  along  the  shore  of  rho  Mediterra- 
nean is  more  fertile,  producing  the  olive  in  great  abun- 
dance. It  eonlains  at  this  day  many  towns  and  pop- 
ulous villages.  The  western  part  Is  full  of  mountains 
and  hills,  watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  with  highly 
fertile  banks,  yielding  the  finest  and  most  abundant 
crops.  The  Carthaginian  territory  contained  most  of 
what  now  constitutes  the  governments  of  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  and  perhaps,  at  its  greatest  extent,  parts  of 
Algeria  and  Morocco.  The  city  of  Carthage  stood 
not  far  from  the  modern  city  of  Tunis.  . 

The  history,  of  this  nation  is  more  obscure  than  that 
of  the  Greeks  or  Romans  of  the  same  age.  The 
works  of  the  native  Carthaginian  writers  are  all  lost ; 
nor  is  any  mention  made  of  Carthage,  in  its  early  times, 


by  the  Greek  and  Roman  historians,  except  in  case? 
where  the  history  of  that  country  is  connected  with 
the  affairs  of  their  own  nations.  We  possess,  if  is 
true,  accurate  accounts  of  the  wars  of  Carthage  with 
Syracuse  and  Rome,  in  the  works  of  Polybius,  Diodo- 
rus,  Livy,  and  Appian ;  but  none  of  these  writers  treat 
the  history  of  that  country  as  a  primary  subject.  The 
only  notices  which  we  have  of  the  early  history  of 
Carthage,  are  found  in  Justin,  a  Roman  writer,  who 
took  them  from  Theopompus,  a  Greek.  The  consti- 
tution of  Carthage  is  described  by  Aristotle  in  his  Poli- 
tics. The  Carthaginians  were  called  Carchedonoi  by 
the  Greeks,  and  Pa'.ni  by  the  Romans ;  whence  the 
wars  with  Carthage  were  called  Punic  wars. 

The  northern  shores  of  Africa  appear  to  have  been 
occupie9  before  the  arrival  of  the  adventurers  who 
founded  Carthage.  Procopius  informs  us  that  all  North- 
ern Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was 
peopled  by  the  tribes  that  fled  before  the  Israelites  under 
Joshua,  at  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  This  relation, 
however,  is  not  supported  by  the  testimony  of  anv 
other  writer.  The  Phoenicians  visited  this  country  in 
some  of  their  earliest  maritime  enterprises,  and  founded 
a  settlement  at  Utica ;  hut  the  date  of  this  event  is 
unknown.  Carthage  was  undouhtedly  founded  by  the 
Phcenicians.  Most  ancient  writers  agree  in  following 
an  old  story  or  tradition  which  represents  this  deed  as 
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having  been  performed  by  Dido,  or  Elissa,  a  princess 
of  Tyre.  She  is  said  to  have  been  the  great  grand- 
daughter of  Ithobal,  king  of  that  city,  who  was  father 
to  Jezebel,  mentioned  in  Scripture.  She  was  the  wife 
of  SichsEus,  or  Sicharbas,  a  richTyrian  prince.  Pyg- 
malion, king  of  Tyre,  was  her  brother  ;  and  that  mr  * 


arch  having  treacherously  put  Sichseusto  death  in  order 
to  seize  his  wealth.  Dido  made  her  escape  with  a  band 
of  followers,  and  after  long  wandering  about  the  Med- 
iterranean, landed  on  the  African  shore,  in  the  Gulf  of 
Utica. 

mi         J  .  ji         ived  by  the  people 


Dido  Bolecting  ttae  Site  of  her  Colony. 


of  Utica,  who  regarded  them  as  their  own  kindred. 
Dido  resolved  to  found  a  city  in  the  neighborhood,  and 
bargained  with  the  inhabitants  for  a  piece  of  land. 
They  refused  to  sell  more  than  an  ox-hide  would  en- 
close ;  and  the  terms  being  agreed  upon,  the  Tyrians 
overreached  the  Africans  by  cutting  the  hide  into  a 
long  string,  and  claiming  all  the  land  which  it  enclosed. 
Such  is  the  story  which  is  related  in  all  the  common 
histories  of  Carthage.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  it  be  true  or  not;  but  a  similar  tale  has  been 
related  in  the  history  of  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  year  84B  B.  C.  may  be  regarded  as  the  epoch  of 
the  foundation  of  Carthage,  though  different  dates  are 
assigned  to  it  by  different  chronolngers.  The  city,  iii 
fact,  consisted  of  three  distinct  portions,  which  were 
probably  erected  at  different  times. 

Carthage  occupied  a  very  commanding  position,  both 
for  commerce  and  security  against  enemies.  It  stood 
on  a  peninsula  at  the  bottom  of  a  wide  bay,  which  was 
shut  in  by  promontories  in  such  a  manner  as  to  afford 
shelter  to  a  large  navy.  This  peninsula  was  about 
forty-five  miles  in  circuit,  and  was  joined  to  the  conti- 
nent by  an  isthmus  three  miles  in  breadth.  On  this 
neck  stood  the  citadel,  called  Byrsa^  occup3nng  the 
summit  of  a  rock.  The  harbor  was  on  the  east  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  consisted  of  two  divisions  —  an 
inner  and  an  outer  port.  The  inner  port  vi'as  called 
Cothon,  or  the  *'  cup."  Both  of  these  were  strongly 
defended  by  nature. 

The  history  of  Dido  has  probably  received  some 
embellishments  from  the  writers  who  have  related  the 
early  events  of  Carthaginian  history.  Justin  relates 
that  larbas,  king  of  the  Mauritanians,  wishing  to  marry 
the  queen  of  Carthage,  sent  for  ten  of  the  principal 
men  of  that  place,  and  laid  his  pro[)osals  before  them, 
threatening  to  declare  war  in  case  of  a  refusal.  These 
Ltmbassadors,  on  their  return  to  Carthage,  were  afraid 
to  make  the  communication  in  direct  terms  to  the 


queen,  and  practised  a  stratagem  to  ensnare  her.  ,  They 
informed  her  that  larbas  desired  to  have  some  person 
sent  to  him  who  was  capable  of  civilizing  and  instruct 
ing  him  and  his  subjects ;  but  that  no  Carthaginian 
could  be  found  who  was  wilHng  to  quit  his  home  and 
friends,  to  live  among  these  barbarous  people,  who  were 
as  wild  as  the  beasts  in  their  own  woods.  Didr. 
replied  indignantly,  by  asking  them  if  they  were  not 
ashamed  to  decline  such  a  proposal,  to  devote  them- 
selves for  the  good  of  a  country  to  which  they  owed 
their  lives.  They  then  delivered  the  king's  message, 
and  bade  her  set  them  a  pattern,  and  sacrifice  herself 
for  the  country's  welfare. 

The  queen,  finding  herself  ensnared,  determined 
to  commit  suicido,  either  to  avoid  the  indignity 
of  becoming  the  wife  of  a  barbarian,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  a  vow  which  she  had  previously  made  tu 
her  husband,  Sichfeus.  She  accordingly  erected  a 
funeral  pile,  and  caused  herself  to  be  burnt  upon  it, 
exclaiming  with  her  last  breath  that  she  was  going  ta 
her  husband,  as  ihey  had  requested  her  to  do.  It  i& 
probable  that  this  account  was  very  little  relied  upon  as 
authentic  history  in  ancient  tim<.  s,  for  w  e  find  Virgi!  giv- 
ing a  diiFerent  story  of  the  death  of  Dido  hi  the  jEneid. 
He  represents  jEneas  as  escaping  from  the  destruc- 
tion of  Troy,  and  visiting  Carthage  in  the  course  of 
his  wanderings  about  the  Mediterranean.  Dido  received 
him  with  great  hospitality,  and  became  so  interested 
in  the  relation  which  he  gave  of  his  adventures,  that 
she  was  smitten  whh  a  strong  passion  for  him.  jEneas, 
however,  deserted  her  in  consequence  of  a  celestial 
warning,  and  the  unluijipy  queen  destroyed  herself  on 
a  sepulciira!  pile,  when  she  saw  the  sails  of  his  fleet 
disappearing  at  sea.  This  romantic  fiction,  whether 
the  invention  of  Virgil  himself,  or  one  of  ponular  ori- 
gin, was  well  calculated  to  account  for  the  Hereditary 
enmity  which  always  existed  between  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians. 
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CHAPTER  CCXCII. 

800  to  500  E.  C. 

IStory  of  the  Philcuni — -Invasion  of  Sicily  — 
Treaty  with  the  Romans  —  Alliance  with 
the  Persians. 

The  first  war?;  of  the  Carthaginians  scorn  to  have 
been  iioderlaken  to  free  ihemselves  from  the  tribulo 
imposed  upon  them  by  AiVicans.  Thev  afterwards 
carried  their  arms  agaiikst  more  distant  tribes  in  Nii- 
midia  and  Mauritania.  By  repeated  conquests,  tliey 
extended  their  dominions  till  they  touched  the  limits 
of  Cyrenaica  in  the  East.  This  was  a  colony  of  Greeks 
formed  by  Battus,  a  Lacedsemonian  leader,  on  the 
Mediterrajiean,  between  Cartilage  and  Egypt.  A 
dispute  arose  respecting  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
nations,  which  they  agreed  to  settle  in  this  manner : 
Two  young  men  were  to  set  out  from  each  city  at  the 
same  time,  and  walk  toward  each  other :  the  spot 
where  they  met  was  to  be  fixed  upon  as  the  boundary. 
The  two  Carthaginians  proved  swifter  of  foot  than 
Iheir  antagonists,  and  gained  considerable  distEince  in 
the  Cyrenian  territory  before  they  were  met.  The 
Cyrenians  contended  that  their  rivals  had  fraudulently 
set  out  before  the  stipulated  time,  and  refused  to  stand 
1o  the  agreement,  unless  the  Carthaginians,  to  remove 
all  suspicion  of  unfair  dealing,  would  consent  to  be 
l)uned  alive  on  the  spot  where  they  had  met.  The 
two  Carthaginians,  who  were  brothers,  of  the  name  of 
Philasni,  acquiesced  in  the  proposal,  and  a  monument 
was  erected  over  their  grave,  with  two  altars  to  Iheir 
memory,  on  which  divine  honors  were  paid  them. 
This  spot  was  long  held  sacred  as  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  Carthaginian  empire. 

For  three  hundred  years  after  this  event,  we  have 
hardly  any  historical  record  of  the  Carthaginians. 
During  lliis  time,  ttie  government  seems  to  have  changed 
from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  or  oligarchy ;  hut  of 
the  date  or  circumstances  of  this  change  we  know 
nothing.  In  this  interval,  however,  thus  lost  to  histoiy, 
the  Carthaginians  must  have  made  rapid  progress  in 
wealth,  power,  and  civilization.    They  are  firet  men- 


tioned after  this  period  by  Herodotus,  who  states  that, 
in  the  year  539  B.  C,  they  were  in  alliance  with  the 
Tuscans,  and  had  a  navy  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ships.  These  two  powers  were  at  war  with  the  Phocse- 
ans,whohad  formed  settlements  in  the  Island  of  Corsica, 
in  their  progress  from  the  coast  toward  the  southern 
shores  of  France.  The  historian  Justin  informs  us 
that  about  the  same  time  the  Carthaginians  were  en- 
gaged in  war  with  their  neighbors  in  Africa,  and  lhai 
they  were  victorious  through  the  skill  and  bravery  of 
their  general,  Malciis.  Under  the  command  of  lliif-' 
leader,  they  made,  for  the  first  time,  a  descent  upon 
Sicily,  and  subjected  a  great  part  of  that  island. 

Tlicir  success  in  Sicily  encouraged  them  to  attempi 
the  invasion  of  Sardinia ;  but  this  design  miscarried. 
Malcus  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  half  his  forces. 
The  Carthaginians  passed  a  sentence  of  banishmeni 
against  the  unfortunate  genera.!  and  his  surviving  sol- 
diers. The  remonstrances  against  this  unjust  decree 
were  unheeded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  army, 
returning  to  Africa,  marched  against  the  city  and  laid 
siege  to  it,  having  first  called  the  gods  to  witness  thai 
they  were  unwillingly  driven  to  these  extreme  meas 
ures.  The  senate  and  people  now  felt  that  their  con. 
dition  was  desperate,  and  began  to  repent  of  the  course 
they  had  taken.  In  this  conjuncture,  Curtalo,  the  son 
of  Malcus,  happened  to  return  to  Carthage  IVom  Tyre, 
to  which  place  he  had  been  sent  with  a  tentlL  part  of 
the  Sicilian  spoils,  as  an  ofiering  to  Ihe  temple  of  Her- 
cules. The  Carthaginians  made  him  their  mediator 
to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  with  the  army. 
He  proceeded  on  his  mission  clad  in  his  robes  as  prie.st 
of  Hercules.  But  his  father  was  so  far  from  being 
moved  by  his  entreaties,  that  he  ordered  him  to  be 
crucified.  The  citizens,  dismayed  by  this  act  of  reso 
lute  severity,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Malcus  used 
his  victoiy  with  more  moderation  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  a  man  who  had  perpetrated  an  act  of 
such  uimatural  cruelty.  He  put  to  death  ten  of  the 
senators  by  whose  advice  the  decree  against  him  hao 
been  adopted.  This  appears  to  have  terminated  the 
dissensions  between  the  army  and  the  citizens.  Some 
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time  afterward,  Malcus,  being  suspected  of  aiming  at 
the  sovereignty,  was  put  to  death. 

During  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  the 
Carthaginian  power  had  increased  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  that  monarch.  He  planned 
ail  expedition  against  Carthage,  and  attempted  to  per- 
suade the  PhcEnicians  to  join  with  him  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  these  people  .  refused,  alleging,  in  excuse, 
that  the  Carthaginians  were  their  kinsmen.  Cambyses, 
having  no  ships  of  his  own,  was  in  consequence  obliged 
to  abandon  his  design. 

The  firyi  transaction  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Rotnans  recorded  in  history,  took  place  507  ,B.  C, 
the  first  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  from 
Rome,  when  the  Carthaginians  sent  an  embassy  and 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans.  The  objecls  of 
this  treaty  were  purely  commercial.  The  Cardia- 
ginians  admitted  the  Romans  to  their  capilal  and  their 
colonial  possessions,  but  excluded  them  from  all  the 
richer  and  more  fertile  part  of  their  African  territory. 
Mago,  who  succeeded  Maleus  as  the  leading  man  at 
Carthage,  was  the  founder  of  the  powerful  family  that 
gave  birth  to  Hannibal.  Under  the  administration  of 
Mago,  the  affairs  of  Carthage  flourished  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  its  army  was,  for  the  first  time,  brought 
into  a  state  of  discipline  and  subordination.  Hasdrulra.1 
and  Hamilcar,  the  sons  of  Mago,  succeeded  to  his 
power  in  the  state. 

Darius  Hystaspes,  king  of  Persia,  having  deter- 
mined to  make  war  upon  the  Greeks,  applied  to  the 
Carthaginians  for  assistance  in  this  enterprise,  but  with- 
out success.  This  monarch  is  said  also  to  have  sent 
an  embassy  to  Carthage  for  the  purpose  of  inducing 
the  Carthaginians  to  abstain  from  human  sacrifices, 
from  eating  dog's  Rcsh,  and  from  entombing  their  dead. 
We  arc  not  informed  how  these  proposals  were  re- 
ceived. An  alliance  between  the  Carthaginians  and 
the  Persians  took  place,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  in  the 
following  manner:  About  500  B.  C,  the  Greek  colo- 
nies in  Sicily  being  perpetually  harassed  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  unable  to  defend  themselves,  applied 
for  assistance  to  the  Spartans.  This  application  was 
fruitless ;  but  the  Carthaginians  being  apprehensive 
that  die  Sicilians  would  procure  the  aid  of  some  other 
nation,  resolved  to  enter  into  a  league  with  Xerxes, 
king  of  Persia.  By  this  arrangement,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Carthaginians  should  invade  Sicily  with  all 
Jieir  forces,  while  Xerxes  marched  into  Greece  with 
•he  whole  military  strength  of  the  Persian  empire. 


CHAPTER  CCXCIII. 

480  to  24S  B,  C. 

Disasters  of  the  ^Carthaginians  in  Sicily  — 
Expedition  of  Hanno — ■  The  First  Punic 
War— Story  of  Regulus. 

The  Carthaginians  made  great  preparations  for  this 
war.  Xerxes  supplied  them  with  immense  sums  of 
money.  Yet, the  armament  was  so  enormous  that 
three  years  elapsed  before  the  fleet  and  army  were 
completely  equipped.  The  forces  comprised  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  principally  mercenaries,  and 
a  fleet  of  two  thousand  ships  of  war  and  three  thou- 
sand transports.  This  great  expedition  met  with  a 
course  of  disasters  equal  to  those  which  attended  the 


Spanish  Armada,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Scarcely  had  the  fleet  put  to  sea,  when  it  was  scattered 
by  a  storm,  in  which  the  commander's  baggage  was 
lost — a  calamity  which  the  Carthaginians,  with  their 
customary  superstition,  considered  as  ominous  of  the 
misfortunes  which  ensued.  The  army  landed  at  Pa 
normus,  near  Palermo,  (480  B.  C.,)  and  marched  into 
the  interior.  A  great  battle  was  fought  at  Himera,  io 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  utterly  defeated,  with 
the  lo^  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  killed.  The 
rest  surrendered  at  discretion.  The  Carthaginian 
general,  we  are  told,  sacrificed  human  victims,  during 
the  battle,  in  hopes  of  propitiating  the  gods ;  but  finding 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  going  against  him,  ho  rushed 
into  the  flames  of  the  sacrificial  pile,  and  perished. 
The  Carthaginian  fleet  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  vic- 
tors, so  that  only  twenty  ships  escaped  from  Sicily 
The  misfortunes  of  the  expedition  did  not  end  here  . 
the  ships  were  lost  in  a  storm ;  a  small  boat  afone  sur- 
vived to  reach  Carthage.  Such  is  the  story  of  this 
gigantic  military  expedition,  which  has  perhaps  been 
much  exaggerated  and  embellished  bypopular credulity 
and  the  love  of  the  marvellous  so  common  to  ttin 
early  Greek  writers. 

The  pride  of  the  Carthaginians  was-  completely 
humbled  by  this  overwhelming  catastrophe.  The 
senate  despatched  an  embassy  to  Gelon,  the  tyrant  oi 
king  of  Syracuse,  to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  granted 
on  condition  that  the  Carthaginians  should  pay  two 

;  thousand  talents,  build  two  temples  to  consecrate  the 
treaty,  and  abolish  human  sacrifices.    This  treaty  de- 

'  serves  honorable  mention,  as  being  die  fifst  recorded 
in  history  which  contains  a  stipulation  for  tlie  general 
benefit  of  humanity.  It  was  followed  by  a  tranquil 
period  of  seventy  years,  during  which  Carthage  appeara 
to  have  reached  the  summit  of  its  political  prosperity. 
It  was  probably  in  this  interval  that  the  Carthaginians 
sent  two  fleets  to  explore  the  western  coast  of  Africa 
and  Europe.  The  .first  was  commanded  by  Hanno, 
who  took  with  him  thirty  thousand  colonists  of  the 
naval  population,  whom  he  distributed  in  six  settle- 
ments on  the  African  coast,  between  the  Straits  of  Gib- 
raltar and  the  River  Senegal,  though  the  precise  hmit 
of  his  voyage  to  the  south  cannot'  be  ascertained. 
The  other  expedition,  under  Himilco,  sailed  round  the 
coast  of  Spain  as  far  as  Cape  Finisterre.  Either 
about  this  time  or  previously,  the  Carthaginians  had 
discovered  the  Canaries,  called  anciently  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands.  But  the  original  accounts  of  this  dis- 
covery are  very  indistinct.  The  ancient  geographers 
state  that  a  large  island,  with  rivers  and  forests,  existed 
in  this  quarter,  the  situation  of  which  was  kept  con- 
cealed as  a  stale  secret  by  the  Carthaginians.  It  wati 
supposed  tliat  they  intended  it  as  a  place  of  refuge  in 
case  of  some  great  calamity.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  they  had  discovered  the  western  continent;  but 
there  appears  no  good  ground  for  the  belief  that  their 
ships  ever  sailed  farther  west  than  the  Canaries  and 
Madeira. 

While  Carthage  retained  the  dominion  of  the  seas, 
a  rival  state  was  growing  up  in  Italy,  before  whose 
,  conquering  arms  she  was  destined  to  fail.  Rome  at 
first  seemed  very  unlikely  to  become  a  rival  to  Cartlia|j:e 
in  naval  strength ;  yet  so  jealous  were  the  Carthagin- 
ians of  the  ambition  of  this  republic,  that  in  the  first 
treaty  between  the  two  nations,  it  was  stipulated  that 
the  Romans  should  not  enter  the  ports  of  Sicily.  '  Th*" 
Carthaginians  had  sent  a  second  expedition  to  this 
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island,  about  410  B.  C,  which  was  more  successful 

than  the  first,  and  gave  them  a  firm  footing  in  Sicily, 
where  they  maintained  themselves  above  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years.  But  their  connection  here  kept  them 
engaged  in  continual  wars,  and  at  length  brought  on 
a  series  of  struggles  with  the  "Romans.  The  first  of 
these  collisions,  called  the  first  Punic  war,  broke 
out  261  B.  (1  The  Tfomans  desp;ilched  an  army  un- 
der Regulus  into  Africa,  which  penetrated  some  dis- 
tance into  the  country.  On  the  banks  of  the  Badagra, 
a  small  river  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean  near 
Carthage,  the  march  of  the  army  was  stopped  by  a 
monstrous  serpent,  which  infected  the  waters  of  the 
Btream,  poisoned  the  air,  and  killed  animals  by  its 
breath.  When  the  Romans  went  to  the  river  for 
water,  this  huge  monster  attacked  them,  and  squeezed 
them  to  death  in  his  folds,  or  swallowed  them  alive. 
His  hard  and  thick  scales  were  proof  against  their 
darts  and  arrows,  and  they  were  compelled  to  use 
their  military  ejigines,  which  cast  huge  stones  at  him. 
By  the  help  of  these  formidable  machines,  the  serpent 
was  killed.  But  his  dead  body  corrupted  the  air  of 
the  neighboi-hood  and  the  water  of  the  rivers,  spread- 
ing so  great  an  infection  that  the  Romans  were  obliged 
to  decamp.  Regulus  sent  to  Rome  the  skin  of  this 
monster,  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  long. 
It  was  hung  up  in  a  temple,  and  preserved  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  years.  Such  is  the  story  related 
by  ('ivy,  Pliny,  and  other  Roman  writers.  It  is  no 
doubt  greatly  exaggerated. 

Regulus  at  first  obtained  many  advantages  over  the 
Ourtbaginians ;  but  in  a  great  battle  he  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner.  The  Carthaginians  were  so  en- 
raged against  him  for  his  arrogant  behavior  during 
his  first  successes,  that  they  treated  him  with  great 
snielty.  If  we  may  believe  the  Romans,  he  was 
thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  had  only  food  enough 
to  keep  liiiti  from  starving.  To  heighten  his  sufferings, 
the  Carlh  iginnms,  knowing  him  to  be  greatly  terrified 
at  the  sight  of  an  elephant,  kept  one  of  these  animals 
constantly  near  him,  that  he  might  not  enjoy  a  mo- 
ment's repose.  A.s  tho  war  was  protracted,  the  Ro- 
mans met  will!  more  success,  and  the  Carthaginians 
began  to  use  their  prisoner  less  cruelly.  They  allowed 
bira  to  accompany  their  ambassador  to  Home  with 
proposals  for  a  peace.  Regulus  took  a  solemn  oath 
to  return  to  Carthage  in  case  the  negotiation  should 
fail.  When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  he  refused  to  enter 
the  gates,  regarding  himself  as  a  slave  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians. His  wife  and  children  came  out  to  meet 
him;  but  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  declined 
their  caresses. 

Regulus  might  have  obtained  his  liberty  by  advising 
the  Romans  to  make  peace  ;  but  preferring  what  he 
believed  to  bo  the  interest  of  his  country  to  his  own 
welfare,  he  gave  his  opinion  for  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  The  proposals,  in  consequence,  were  rejected, 
and  Regulus,  true  to  his  oath,  returned  to  Carthage. 
The  people  of  that  city,  it  is  said,  were  exasperated 
to  the  highest  degree  by  his  patriofic  behavior,  and 
vended  their  rage  against  him  by  the  most  barbarous 
lortures.  They  imprisoned  him  for  a  long  time  in  a 
dismal  dungeon;  then,  cutting  otf  his  eyelids,  they 
drew  him  out,  and  exposed  him  to  the  noonday  sun. 
They  next  threw  him  into  a  chest,  or  cask,  stuck  full  of 
sharp  spikes ;  and  after  he  had  suflfered  a  long  series 
of  torments  in  this  manner,  he  was  nailed  to  across, 
where  he  expired.    This  story  has  been  repeated  by 


most  historians  of  the  Punic  wars ;  but  its  truth  may 

well  be  doubted.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe  thai 
Reguius  died  a  natural  death  at  Carthage,  and  that  the 
story  of  his  tortures  is  an  invention  of  the  Romans,  to 
palliate  the  cruelties  which  they  afterwards  exercised 
towards  their  conquered  rivals.  Cicero  and  Seneca 
indeed  allude  to  the  martyrdom  of  Regulus  as  an  his- 
torical fact ;  but  we  must  consider  that  the  popular 
version  of  the  story  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
rhetoric  and  poetry,  and  therefore  was  likely  to  be 
regarded  with  favor  by  these  writers.  In  this  manner 
a  great  portion  of  the  history  of  all  nations  has  be- 
come falsified. 


CHAPTER  CCXCIT. 

243  B.  C.  to  A.  a  698. 

7Vie  Second  Punic  War  —  Exploits  of  Hanm 
hal  —  Rui7i  of  the  Carthaginian  Power — ■ 
The  Tliird  Punic  War — Siege  and  Destr  uc- 
tion of  Carthage  —  Rebuilding  of  the  City  — 
Its  final  Extinction. 

After  twenty-four  years  of  obstinate  and  bloody 
contest,  both  nations  began  to  grow  weary  of  the  war. 
The  Romans,  however,  had  somewhat  the  advantage, 
and  dictated  the  terms  of  peace.  The  Carthaginians 
gave  up  their  possessions  in -Sicily  and  the  Lipari 
Islands,  and  agreed  to  pay,  within  twenty  years,  twenty- 
two  hundred  talents  of  silver — about  two  million  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  first  Punic  war  ended 
942  B.  C.  But  another  war  soon  broke  out,  almost 
equally  disastrous  to  the  Carthaginians.  The  merce- 
nary troops,  who  had  served  in  Sicily,  were  disbanded' 
in  Africa,  after  the  peace,  without  being  fully  paid- 
They  rose  in  rebellion  under  two  cliiefs,  devastated 
■the  country,  threatened  the  city,  and  carried  on  the 
war  for  several  years.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles, 
the  Romans  seized  upon  the  Carthaginian  colonies  in 
Sardinia.  The  Carthaginians  were  too  weak  to  resent 
this  treacherous  act,  but  they  sent  an  army  under 
Hamilcar  .Rarcas,  to  make  conquests  in  Spain.  This 
general  conquered  the  southern  and  eastern  part  of 
the  peninsula,  and  founded  the  city  of  Barcelona. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  his  son-in-law 
Hasdrubal,  who  took  Hannibal  as  his  colleague.  The 
people  of  Saguutum,  who  still  resisted  the  arms  of 
the  Carthaginians,  solicited  the  alliance  of  the  Romans. 
The  senate  received  the  proposal  favorably,  and,  after 
some  negotiation,  a  treaty  was  made,  by  which  tho 
Carthaginians  relinquished  all  claim  to  that  part  of 
Spain  east  of  the  Ebro. 

But  the  peace  between  the  Romans  and  Cartlia  ■ 
ginians  could  not  continue  long.    A  fierce  and  incon- 
trollable  enmity  inspired  each  nation  against  its  rival, 
and  soon  burst  out  into  open  hostility.    On  the  death 
of  Hamilcar,  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  armies 
devolved  upon  Hannibal,  who  was  then  twenty-four 
Vicars  of  ago.    So  strongly  did  the  national  spirit  pre- 
vail in  his  family,  that  his  father  carried  him  to  the 
altar  when  a  boy,  and  compelled  him  to  swear  eternal 
enmity  to  the  Romans,  Hannibal,  having  strengthened' 
his  army  in  Spain,  by  ample  preparations,  began  hos-- 
tilities  against  the  Romans  by  laying  siege  to  Saguntum 
(218  B.  C.)    This  was  the  commencement  of  the  sec 
ond  Punic  war  —  a  struggle  in  which  the  martial 
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genius  of  the  Carthaginian  general  achieved  the  nnost 
wonderful  victories,  and  gained  him  the  reputation  of 
the  greatest  mihtary  commander  of  his  age. 

During  the  first  Punic  war,  Carthage  had  lost  her 
finest  colonies,  —  the  Island  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  the 
Lipari  Isles,  —  all  of  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Rome.  She  had  now  recovered  from  the  losses  of 
[hat  war,  and  Hannibal  determined  to  revenge  the 
injuries  she  had  inflicted  upon  his  country.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  laid  siog^  to  Saguntum,  in  Spain,  a 
large  city  subject  to  Rome,  and  situated  on  the  Medi- 
terranean, near  the  present  town  ol' Valencia,  Faith- 
ful to  their  alliance,  and  expecting  Huccors  from  Rome, 
the  people  made  the  most  de'crmincd  resistance  for 
eight  months.  They  were  at.  last  reduced  to  such 
fearful  extremity  for  food,  th'y"  they  killed  their  infant 
children,  and  fed  upon  thei  blood  and  flesh.  Filled 
with  a  h  rrid  despair,  they  fif  ally  erected  an  immense 
pile  of  wood,  and  setting  it  ''Ti  fire,  the  men  first  hurled 
their  women,  slaves,  and  treasures  into  the  blaze,  and 
then  plunged  into  it  themselves.  Hannibal  now  en- 
tered the  city ;  but,  instead  of  finding  rich  spoils,  he 
only  witnessed  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  solitude  of  that 
scene  might  have  touched  even  a  warrior's  heart. 
The  present  town  of  Murviedo,  the  site  of  tlie  an- 
cient Saguntum,  and  the  witness  of  these  horrid 
scenes,  still  abounds  in  remains  of  Roman  architec- 
ture 

Tlie  war  thus  begun,  was  the  most  formidable  in 
which  Rome  had  ever  been  engaged.  Hannibal,  who 
had  determined  upon  the  invasion  of  Italy,  spent  the 
winter  In  making  his  preparations.  Leaving  a  large 
furce  in  Africa,  and  also  in  Spain,  to  defend  these 
points,  he  set  out,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  218,  with 
eighty  thousand  foot  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  to 
fulfil  his  project. 

His  course  lay  along  the  Mediterranean  ;  the  who,e 
distance  to  Rome  being  about  one  thousand  miles  by 
the  land  route  which  he  contemplated.  When  he  had 
traversed  Spain,  he  came  to  the  Pyrenees,  a  range 
of  mountains  separating  that  country  from  Gaul,  now 
France.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  wild  tribes  of 
fierce  barbarians;  but  he  easily  drove  them  back.  He 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  traversed  Gaul,  and  came  at 
last  to  the  Alps,  which  threw  up  their  frowning  battle- 
meiits,  interposing  a  formidable  obstacle  between  him 
and  the  object  of  his  expedition.  No  warrior  had 
then  crossed  these  snowy  peaks  with  such  an  army ; 
and  none  but  a  man  of  that  degree  of  resolution  and 
self-reliance  which  will  not  be  baffled,  would  have 
hazarded  the  fearful  enterprise.  Napoleon  accom- 
plislied  the  task  two  thousand  years  afterward,  but 
with  far  greater  facilities. 

Hannibal,  after  a  march  of  five  months,  descended 
the  southern  slopes  of  the  Alps,  and  poured  down 
upon  the  soft  and  smiling  plains  of  Italy.  The  north- 
ern portion,  called  Cisalpine  Gaul\  was  peopled  with 
northern  tribes,  long  settled  in  the  country.  They  were 
desirous,  however,  of  throwing  off  the  Roman  yoke, 
and  therefore  favored  the  Carthaginian  cause.  Han- 
nibal, whose  army  had  been  greatly  reduced  in  his 
march,  especially  in  crossing  the  Alps,  remained 
among  some  of  these  people  for  a  time,  to  recruit, 
and  then  proceeded  southward  loward  Rome. 

On  the  banks  of  the  River  Tessino,  he  was  met  by 
•A  Roman  army  despatched  against  liim  ;  but,  aft^r  a 
bloody  conflict,  he  was  victorious.  In  u.  f(;w  weeks, 
he  again  en'-ountered  the  Romans,  and  again  he  tri- 


umphed. Thus  the  whole  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  fell 
into  his  hands ;  and  these  people,  relieved  fi-om  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  army,  aided  him  freely  with 
every  kind  of  supplies. 


Hannibal  looking  down  oa  the  Plains  of  Italy. 

Rome  now  presented  a  scene  of  the  greatest  activ 
ity.    She  was  not  yet  softened  by  luxuries,  nor  cor 

rupted  by  indulgence;  she  did  not,  therefore,  yield  to 
fear,  as  in  after  days,  when  the  wild  leaders  of  the 
north  poured  down  from  the  Alps  like  an  avalanche. 
She  was  alarmed,  but  yet  she  met  the  emergency 
with  courage  and  resolution.  Every  ardsan  in  the 
city  was  busy  in  preparation  ;  the  senate  were  revolv- 
ing deep  schemes  ;  generals  held  councils  of  war  ; 
soldiers  were  recruited  and  trained  ;  the  people  ran 
to  and  fro  in  the  streets,  telling  the  last  news,  and 
recounting  some  marvellous  legend  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians and  their  dreaded  leader.  All  was  bustle  and 
preparation. 

When  the  spring  of  the  year  217  B.  C.  arrived 
two  Roman  armies  took  the  field ;  one  under  the  con- 
sul Flaminius,  and  the  other  under  the  consul  Ser- 
vilius.  Hannibal  first  marched  against  Flaminius ; 
but  in  passing  the  swamps  of  the  River  Amo,  his  army 
suffered  greatly,  and  ho  himself  lost  one  of  his  eyes. 
Soon  after  this,  Flaminius,  who  was  a  rash  and 
headstrong  man,  came  up  with  him  on  the  banks  of 
the  liake  Thrasymenus,  and  gave  the  Carthaginians  bat- 
tle. Here,  again,  the  genius  of  Hannibal  triumphed. 
The  conflict  was  dreadful,  and  the  water  of  the  lake 
where  the  armies  met,  was  red  with  blood.  But  the 
Romans  were  totally  defeated. 

After  this  event,  a  famous  general,  Quintius  Fabius 
Maximus,  was  appointed  dictator  of  Rome,  and,  under 
bis  direction,  a  new  policy  was  adopted.  Instead  of 
sending  armies  to  act  ofiensively  against  Hannibal  at 
a  distance,  the  defensive  system  of  warfare  was  ri^dly 
observed.  This  prudent  course,  adopted  by  Fabius, 
has  given  a  signification  to  his  name;  the  Fabian 
policy  being  a  term  which  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  prudent  policy.  It  is  thought  that  Washirigton, 
in  our  revolutionary  war,  imitated  this  great  Roman 
general. 

But  the  successes  of  Hannibal  and  the  disasters  of 
Rome  bad  not  yet  ended.  In  the  year  21(i,  another 
battle  was  determined  upon,  and  llanaifaal  met  the 
enemy  at  Canna;,  near  the  present  city  of  Naples. 
Here,  again,  the  Romans  were  dei'eated  with  dreadfii' 
slaughter.    Not  less  than  forty  thousand  of  their  sol 
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diers  were  alain.  To  this  day,  the  rehcs  of  the  fight 
are  ploughed  up  from  the  ground,  and  the  spot  where 
the  battle  took  place  is  called  the  Field  of  Blood.  If 
the  red  stain  has  long  since  vanished  from  the  soil, 
time  cannot  wash  out  the'  bloody  record  from  the 
memory  of  man. 

Beside  this  fearful  carnage,  ten  thousand  Roman 
soldiers  were  taken  prisoners.  The  Carthaginian 
loss  was  small.  We  can  only  account  for  such  events 
as  these  by  the  supposition  that  liannibai,  wliose 
a.rmy  was  scarcely  half  as  large  as  that  of  the  Ro- 
mans, was  a  man  greatly  superior  in  capacity-  even 
to  the  able  and  practised  generals  of  Rome,  who  were 
^ent  against  him.  Nothing  in  modern  times  has  been 
witnessed,  to  compare  with  his  achievements,  except 
those  of  Napoleon,  operating  in  the  same  countries, 
and  also  contending  against  disciplined  troops  and 
generals  long  practised  in  the  military  art. 

The  whole  of  Lower  Italy  was  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Hannibal.  He  had  entered  the  country  by 
the  north,  and,  having  passed  Rome,  was  in  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  peninsula.  li  would  seem  that  he 
was  now  near  the  consummation  of  his  wishes,  and 
thaP  the  imperial  city  must  fall  hefore  him  ;  but  such 
was  not  the  event.  A  defensive  system  was  still  ob- 
served, and  the  city  being  too  formidable  for  atti-ick, 
Hannibal  was  obliged  1o,  look  around  for  aid.  He 
applied  to  Philip  of  Macedon  and  the  Syracusans, 
but  the  Romans  contrived  to  keep  hoth  occupied  at 
home. 

Hasdrubai,  the  brother  of  Hannibal,  had  charge  of 
the  Carthaginian  forces  in  Spain,  where  he  conducted 
the  war  with  ability.  In  a  great  battle^  he  defeated 
the  Romans;  and  two  generals,  by  the  name  of  Scipio, 
fell.  Another  Scipio  was  sent  thither,  and  he  soon 
recovered  in  Spain  what  the  Romans  had  lost  there. 
Hasdrubai  now  left  that  country  to  join  his  brother, 
and,,  crossing  the  Alps  without  opposition,  reached 
Italy.  Before  he  could  effect  the  junction  he  desired, 
he  w:is  met  by  the  Roman  forces,  his  army  cut  to 
pieces,  and  he  himself  slain.  Hannibal  was  now 
obliged  to  act  on  ihv.  de'cnsivi'.  Yet  he  continued  to 
sustain  himself  here  for  a  series  of  years  witliout  call- 
ing upon  Carthage  for  supplies. 

Scipio,  having  finished  the  war  in  Spain,  now 
transported  his  army  acrcss  the  Mediterranean ;  thus 
carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  and  giving  rise  to  an 
expression  still  in  vogue,  and  significant  of  effective 
retaliation.  By  the  aid  of  Masinissa,  a  powerful 
prince  of  Numidia,  now  Algeria,  he  gained  two  vic- 
tories over  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  obliged 
hastily  to  recall  their  great  commander  from  Italy. 
He  landed  at  Leptis,  and  advanced  near  Zama,  five 
days'  journey  to  Ihe  west  of  Carthage.  Here  he  met 
the  Roman  forces,  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  he  suf- 
fered a  total  defeat.  The  loss  of  the  Carthaginians 
was  immense,  and  they  were  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace.  Tiiis  was  granted  on  humiliating  terms  by 
Scipio,  called  Africanus  after  this  victory.  Hannibal 
would  still  have  resisted,  but  he  was  compelled  by 
his  countrymen  to  submit.  Thus  ended  the  second 
Punic  war,  200  B.  C,  having  continued  about  eigh- 
teen years. 

By  this,  the  maritime  power  of  Carthage  was  utterly 
annihilated,  and  the  country  was  reduced  from  the  sta- 
tion of  an  independent  state  to  that  of  a  dependency  of 
the  Romans.  By  the  terms  of  the  peace,  all  the  Car- 
thaginian possessions  in  Spain  were  given  up,  together 


with  all  the  colonies  of  the  nation  out  of  Africa. 

The  Romans  also  seized  all  the  ships  of  war  and  ele- 
phants, and  compelled  the  Carthaginians  to  pay  large 
sums  of  money,  and  to  stipulate  not  to  make  war  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Roman  senato. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  Carthage  exhibits 
a  melancholy  and  affecting  picture  of  the  humilia- 
tion and  decline  of  a  proud  and  powerful  state. 
The  Carthaginians  observed  the  treaty  faithfully  for 
lialf  a  century,  and  bofc  patiently  the  insults  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  arrogance  of  their  ally,  Masinissa, 
king  of  Numidia.  At  length,  the  encroachments  of 
the  chief  caused  a  complaint  to  be  laid  before  the 
Roman  senate,  who  despatched  a  body  of  deputies 
into  Africa  to  investigate  the  matter.  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor was  one  of  these.  The  stern,  inflexible  old  Ro- 
man examined  every  part  of  the  great  commercial 
city  of  Carthage,  and  was  astonished  at  the  sight  of 
the  wealth  and  magnificence  which  it  still  retained. 
He  pereuaded  himself  that  nothing  but  the  ruin  of  this 
city  could  insure  the  safety  and  supremacy  of  E:Ome  ; 
and  this  belief  kept  so  constant  a  possession  of  his 
mind,  that  whenever  he  made  a  speech  in  the  senate, 
he  always  concluded  with  these  words,  Delenda  est 
Cari/wfg-o,  "  Carthage  must  be  destroyed"  —  an  ex- 
pression which  has  passed  into  a  proverb.  The  per- 
tinacity with  which  Cato  urged  this  subject,  at  length 
had  its  effect,  and  the  Romans  embraced  the  first 
pretext  for  quarrelling  with  the  Carthaginians.  This 
pretext  was,  that  the  latter  had  made  war  aganist  the 
Numidians,  contrary  to  the  treaty.  The  Carthaginians, 
however,  had  only  defended  themselves  from  the 
attacks  of  Masmissa;  but  this  did  not  prevent  the  Ro- 
mans from  declaring  war  against  them,  149  B.  C. 

The  terrified  Carthaginians  attempted  to  appease 
their  haughty  enemies  by  the  moat  humble  submis- 
sions. They  banished  all  their  citizens  who  had  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  Romans,  and  surrendered 
their  arms  and  military  stores,  consisting  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  complete  suits  of  armor,  two  thousand 
catapults,  and  an  innnense  number  of  spears,  swords, 
bows,  and  arrows.  The  Romans,  having  thus  disarmed 
their  submissive  rivals,  ordered  them  to  abandon  their 
city,  which  was  to  be  razed  to  the  ground.  The  in- 
habitants were  informed  that  they  were  not  to  be 
allowed  to  dwell  within  ten  miles  of  the  sea,  nor  to 
build  any  fortified  residence.  When  these  cruel  and 
terrible  orders  were  made  known,  the  unfortunate 
Carthaginians  were  overwhelmed  with  surprise,  aston- 
ishment, and  indignation.-  The  populace  kindled  into 
rage.  Despair  and  frenzy  succeeded,  in  every  breast, 
to  dejection  and  pusillEmimity.  Every  method  which 
ingenuity  could  suggest  was  put  m  requisition  to  pro- 
vide for  the .  defence  of  the  city,  and  to  replace  the 
arms  which  they  had  so  foolishly  and  shamefully  sur- 
rendered. They  demolished  their  houses  to  supply 
the  docks  with  timber.  Palaces  and  temples  were 
converted  into  workshops.  Gold  and  silver  vases  and 
statues  supplied  the  want  of  brass  and  iron.  The 
women  sacrificed  their  ornaments,  and  even  cut  off 
their  hair  lo  make  cordage.  The  Romans,  believing 
that  a  city  without  arms  could  make  no  resistance 
attacked  them  In  expectation  of  an  easy  and  imme- 
diate conquest,  but  they  wore  repulsed,  and  their  fleet 
was  burnt  by  the  Carthaginian  fire-ships.  Hasdrubai 
the  Carthaginian  general,  would  have  cut  the  Roman 
army  to  pieces,  but  for  the  skill  of  Scipio  j^^<milla.nus 
who  succeeded  in  covering  the  retreat  of  the  Icgionsi 
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with  a  body  of  cavalry.  For  two  years,  the  Romans 
could  gain  no  advantage  over  their  enemies. 

Scipio,  at  length,  being  intrusted  with  the  chief 
command,  laid  siege  to  Carthage.  The  siege' was 
Dressed  for  three  yeiirs,  during  which  the  inhabit- 
ants fought  and  sulTei'ed  with  the  greatest  heroism  : 
but,  at  length,  these  wretclied  people,  were  reduced 
!o  the  necessity  of  again  olTering  their  submission, 
and  they  declared  themselves  ready  to  comply  with 
any  terms  except  the  destruction  of  their  city.  But 
the  cruel  determination  of  the  Roman  senate  was 
inflexible,  and  Scipio,  not  having  it  in  his  power  to 
prefer  humanity  to  revenge,  was  obliged  to  reject  their 
ofi'ei's.  He  gained  possession  of  one  of  the  gates  by  a 
stratagem,  and  thus  the  Romans  made  their  way  into 
Carthage.  During  six  days,  the  inhabitants,  animated 
by  despair,  continued  to  dispute  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  and  successively  set  fire  to  the  buildings  when 
compelled  to  abandon  them.  The  whole  city  was  thus 
laid  in  ashes.  Of  the  seven  hundred  thousand  inhab- 
itants, only  Mty  thousand  survived  :  the  remainder 
perished  by  famine,  the  sword,  and  the  flames.  Has- 
dfubal,  who  had  displayed  the  talents  of  a  brave  and 
skilful  commander,  till  the  city  was  irrecoverably  lost, 
begged  his  life  of  the  conquerors;  but  his  wife,  load- 
ing him  with  reproaches,  stabbedfher  children,  and  then 
tincw  herself  into  the  flames. 


Bum  ID  g  of  Carthage. 


Cartilage  burnt  for  seventeen  days,  and  such  parts 
jf  the  city  as  the  flames  could  not  destroy  were  de- 
tnolished  by  the  Romans,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of 
the  Roman  senate,  that  the  whole  city  should  be  razed 
to  the  ground.  This  catastrophe  took  place  B.  C. 
146.  At  the  time  of  its  destruction,  it'was  one  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  magnificent  cities  in  the  world. 
This  act  is  a  dai'k  slain  on  the  Roman  character.  A 
gi'e;it  nation  was  blotted  out  of  existence,  and  a-ll  its 
hterature  and  arts  were  destroyed.  Civilization  in 
I  Northern  Africa  was  thrown  back  for  centuries.  The 
j  colonies  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic  were  forgotten,  and  the  key  to  the  maritime 
discoveries  and  foreign  trade  of  this  people  was  lost. 
Such  was  the  brutal  and  hard-hearted  policy  of  Rome, 
which  could  perpetrate  the  most  barbarous  cruelties 
lather  than  endure  the  shadow  of  a  rival. 

The  miserable  remnant  of  the  Carthaginian  popula- 
tion, which  had  survived  the  ruin  of  the  city,  was  scat- 
tered abroad  in  different  quarters,  and  the  nation  may 


be  said  to  have  been  extinguished.  For  thirty  year.s, 
the  spot  where  Carthage  stood  remained  a  doserl. 
After  this,  the  Gracchi,  who  were  then  in  power  at 
Rome,  began  a  scheme  of  colonizing  the  place  with 
Roman  settlers.  We  hear  little  more  of  this  under- 
taking fill  the  time  of  Julius  Ctesar,  who  sent  reenforce- 
ments  to  the  colony,  Augustus  also  contributed  to 
this  work,  and  under  his  auspices  a  new  city  was  built 
and  called  Colonia  Carthago.  It  occupied  a  part  of 
the  site  of  the  old  city,  and  in  course  of  time  rose  to 
considerable  importance  as  the  eapital  of  that  part  of 
Roman  Africa.  In  Christian  history,  it  is  known  for 
its  councils,  and  for  the  spiritual  labors  of  St.  Augus- 
tine. It  was  taken  A.  D.  439,  by  the  Vandals  undef 
Genseric,  and  was  retaken  from  the  Vandals  by  Beli- 
sarius,  in  533.  Lastly,  it  was  captured  and  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  in  698.  Thus  ended  the  second  (Car- 
thage, after  an  existence  of  seven  centuries.  Some 
ruins  are  yet  visible  on  that  part  of  the  coast  belonging  j 
to  the  Roman  Carthage  ;  but  there  are  no  relics  extant  ' 
of  the  Tyrian  city  except  some  cisterns,  and  perhaps 
the  fragments  of  an  aqueduct. 


CHAPTER  CCXCV. 

Government^  Military  System,  Religion,  Chai- 
acter,  Manners,  ^c,  of  the  C(xrthaginians. 

The  extent  of  the  Cartliaginian  empire  varied  much 
at  different  periods.  In  Africa^  it  is  said  to  have  com- 
prised three  hundred  and  sixty  cities  in  the  days  of  its 
highest  prosperity.  In  other  parts,  it  extended  over  a 
great  part  of  Spain,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily,  Malta, 
and  the  Balearic  Isles.  Of  the  population  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions,  nothing  can  be  said  with  cer- 
tainty. The  city  of  Carthage  was  unsurpassed,  in  its 
day,  for  wealth,  splendor,  populousness,  and  commer- 
cial activity. 

The  government  of  Carthage  was  at  first  motiarchi 
ca! ;  but  the  Carthaginian  monarchy  hardly  belongs  to 
historical  times.  All  the  great  deeds  of  this  people 
are  those  of  the  republic.  The  government  comprised 
three  bodies,  tiie  sujfetes,  or  chief  magistrates,  the 
senate,  and  the  third  estate.  The  suffetes  were  simi- 
lar to  the  Roman  consuls ;  their  name  appears  to  be 
the  same  with  that  of  the  shophetim^  or  "judges,"  of 
the  Hebrews.  They  exercised  both  civil  and  military 
authority,  presiding  in  the  senate,  and  commanding 
the  armies  in  war.  The  senate  was  composed  of  the 
most  illustrious  men  of  the  state.  This  body  exercised 
supreme  jurisdiction  in  questions  of  peace  and  war,  I 
with  the  power  of  making  law  and  appointmg  to  all  I 
offices  civil  and  military.  When  their  vote  was  not 
unanimous,  an  appeal  lay  to  the  people  ;  otherwise 
their  decision  was  absolute.  The  third  estate  was  a 
popular  body.  On  the  first  establishment  of  the  re- 
public, this  body  took  no  active  part  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  ;  but,  in  proportion  as  the  people  ac- 
quired wealth,  they  claimed  a  share  of  influence  in 
the  government,  and  at  length  absorbed  nearly  the 
whole  power  of  the  state.  They  instituted  a  council 
of  one  hundred  and  four  persons,  called  tlie  "  tribunal 
of  the  hundred,"  and  intended  as  a  check  upon  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  senate.  The  membere  were 
elected  for  life,  and  five  of  their  number  had  a  supreme 
power  peculiar  to  themselves. 

The  Carthaginian  constitution  was  considered,  b) 
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many  of  the  ancient  writers,  us  a  pattern  of  political 
wisdom  ;  and  Aristotle,  in  itis  Politics,  recommends 
it  as  a  model  to  otlier  nations.  lie  states  that,  during  a 
space  of  five  hundred  years,  from  the  foundation  of 
the  republic  down  to  his  own  time,  no  tyrant  had 
destroyeil  the  liberty  of  the  state,  and  no  demagogue 
had  stirred  up  the  people  to  anarchy.  By  the  wisdom 
of  its  laws,  Carthage  luul  been  able  to  avoid  the  oppo- 
site evils  of  aristocracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  oi'  de- 
mocracy on  the  other.  The  nobles  did  not  engross 
the  whole  power,  as  at  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Rome  ;  nor 
did  the  people  exhibit  the  factious  spirit  of  an  Athenian 
mob,  or  the  ferocious  cruelty  of  a  Roman  rabble. 
During  the  last  days  of  the  republic,  however,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  popular  body  were  characterized  by 
(ickleness,  tyranny,  and  oppression. 

The  military  strength  of  Carthage  was  derived  not 
only  from  the  resources  of  their  own  commerce  and 
industry,  but  from  the  nations  tributary  to  the  repub- 
lic, wliich  furnished  both  men  and  money.  The  Car- 
thaginian armies  were  generally  composed  of  merce- 
nary troops,  which  were  taken  from  various  nations, 
the  selection  being  made  of  such  as  bore  tlic  highest 
reputation.  The  cavalry  was  drawn  from  Numidia, 
.and  constituted  the  main  strength  of  most  of  their 
armies.  The  Balearic  Isles  furnished  stingers  who 
were  accounted  the  most  skili'nl  in  the  world.  Spain 
Dfovided  the  heavy  infantry.  Hy  the  employment  of 
mercenary  troops,  the  Carthaginians  spared  tlie  blood 
of  their  own  people  ;  but  this  was  balanced  by  a  great 
ilisad vantage.  The  mercenaries,  who  were  accustomeil 
to  measure  their  fidelity  by  the  pay  they  received, 
were  always  ready,  on  the  least  discontent,  or  the 
expectation  of  a  higher  reward,  to  desert  to  the  ene- 
my, and  turn  their  arms  against  their  former  associates. 
Thus  the  grandeur  of  the  Carthaginian  state,  being 
sustained  only  by  these  foreign  supports,  was  shaken 
to  the  foundation  when  they  were  removed.  If,  at  the 
same  time,  their  commerce  was  interrupted,  or  their 
naval  armaments  defeated,  the  Carthaginians  imagined 
themselves  on  the  ■  brink  of  ruin,  and  sunk  into 
despondency,  as  was  the  case  at  the  end  of  the  fii'st 
war  with  Rome. 

In  adilition  to  their  mercenaries,  the  Carthagin- 
.ans  had  a  small  body  of  troops  levied  among  their 
Dwn  citizens.  This  was  a  sort  of  school,  in  which  the 
flower  of  their  nobility,  and  those  whose  talents  and 
ambition  prompted  them  to  aspire  to  the  first  dignities 
in  the  state,  learnt  the  rudiments  of  the .  art  of  war. 
From  among  these  were  selected  all  the  general 
officers  of  their  armies.  They  were  too  jealous  to 
intrust  high  commands  to  foreigners,  though,  on  ex- 
traordinary occasions,  this  appears  to  have  been  done. 

We  are  not  so  well  acquainted  with  the  religion  of 
the  Carthaginians  as  with  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  They  worshipped  a  number  of  deities  ;  but 
two  of  these  were  prominent  above  the  others.  One 
was  the  goddess  Caslcstis,  or  Urania,  called  by  Tertul- 
lian  the  "  promiser  of  rain,"  and  by  the  prophet  Jere- 
miah the  "queen  of  Heaven."  She  was  probably 
the  same  as  the  Tyrian  Asfarto.  This  goddess  was 
invoked  on  the  occasion  of  great  calamities,  particu- 
larly in  droughts,  to  which  the  northern  parts  of  Africa 
have  always  been  subject.  The  second  deity  was 
Saturn,  probably  the  Moloch  of  Scripture.  The  san- 
guinary worship  of  this  god  was  derived  from  the 
Tyrians.  Human  sacrifices  were  offered' to  him  both 
at  Tyre  and  Carthage.    The  victims  were  generally 
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cliildren  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  is  probably  owing 
the  fable  of  Saturn  devouring  his  own  olFspring. 
Persons  who  wished  to  avert  any  great  calamity,  and 
had  no  children  of  their  own,  purchased  those  ot  the 
poor,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  deprived  of  the 
merit  of  so  great  a  sacrifice.  At  first,  these  children 
were  iiihumEmly  burnt  either  In  a  furnace,  or  enclosed 
In  a  Homing  statue  of  Saiurn.  The  cries  of  the  un- 
happy vicfims  were  drowned  by  the  noise  of  drums 
and  trumpets.  Mothers  made  it  a  merit  to  view  this 
shocking  spectacle  with  dry  eyes  and  without  a  groan. 
If  a  tear  or  sigli  stole  from  them,  the  sacrifice  was  i 
deemed  less  acceptable  to  the  deity,  and  ttie  effects  of 
it  were  lost.  Afterwards,  it  appears  that  they  contented 
themselves  with  making  their  children  pass  tlirough 
the  fire>  in  which  they  frequently  perished. 

The  Carthaginian  generals  looked  upon  it  as  an  In- 
dispensable duty  to  begin  and  end  all  their  enterprises 
with  the  worship  of  the  gods.    Their  treaties  were 
always  sanctioned  by  very  solemn  religious  adjura- 
fions.    The  following  are  the  words  used  in  a  treaty 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Macedonians,  as 
reported  by  Polybius  :   "  This  treaty  was  concluded  ' 
in  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Apollo  ;  in  the  i 
presence  of  the  genius  [rf<2mon]  of  the  Carthaginians,  i 
of  Hercules  and  lolaus ;  in  the  presence  of  Mars, 
Triton,  and  Neptune  ;  in  the  presence  of  all  the  con- 
federate gods  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  in  the  presence  of 
tlie  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth ;  in  the  presence  of 
the  rivers,  the  fields,  and  the  waters :  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  the  gods  who  rule  over  Carthage." 

According  to  the  statement  of  Tertullian,  the  bar- 
barous practice  of  human  sacrifices  prevailed  in  the 
Carthaginian  territory  long  after  the  ruin  of  the  city. 
It  was  abolished  by  the  proconsul  Tiberius ;  but  the 
date  of  this  event  is  not  exactly  known. 

The  Carthaginians,  in  their  general  character,  were 
regarded  as  crafty  and  avaricious.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, who  wore  always  their  deadly  enemies,  iiave 
been  the  chief  authority  on  which  these  accounts  have 
been  given.  "Punic  faith"  was  a  proverbial  phrase 
at.  Rome  to  signify  falsehood  ;  but  it  is  always  unsafe  to 
judge  of  a  nation  from  the  tesfimony  of  Its  enemies. 
Probably  the  Carthaginians  could  have  said  as  much 
of  the  perfidy  and  falsehood  of  the  Romans.  The 
love  of  gain,  however,  must  be  regarded  as  a  distin- 
ginshing  mark  of  the  Carthaginian  character.  This 
reputation  even  attached  to  the  new  city,  as  we  learn 
from  St  Augustine.  A  mountebank  once  promised 
the  citizens  of  this  place  that  he  would  discover  to  them 
their  most  secret  wishes,  in  case  they  would  come  on 
a  day  appointed  to  hear  ,  him.  When  they  were  all 
assembled,  he  told  them  they  wished  to  buy  cheap  and 
sell  dear.  Every  man's  conscience  pleaded  guilty  to 
the  charge,  and  the  mountebank  was  dismissed  with 
applause  and  laughter. 

These  people  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any  great 
proficiency  in  the  fine  arts.  No  works  of  sculpture 
or  painting  from  their  hands  have  come  down  to  us; 
though  this  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  industry 
with  which  the  Romans  labored  to  destroy  every  mon- 
ument of  Carthaginian  greatness.  Of  the  style  of 
architecture  peculiar  to  the  Carthaginians,  we  have  no 
account.  Their  capital  abounded  with  magnificent 
buildings,  and,  in  the  day  of  its  prosperity,  was 
twenty-three  miles  in  circuit.  The  country  around 
was  cultivated  like  a  garden,  and  covered  with  villas. 
The  population  in  the  environs  was  great. 
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UOLONlAl  PBODIIOTIONS—UOMMEIICE. 


CHAPTER  CCXCA^. 

('Otnmerce,  Trade,  Colonics,  Monetary  System, 
and  celebrated  Characters  of  Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians,  in  their  anxiety  to  monopoli/.e 
the  commerce  of  the  west,  opened  only  the  ports  of 
-heir  capital  to  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations,  exclud- 
ing them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  ports  of  their 
colonies,  in  oi'der  to  avoid  a  competition  which  they 
judged  prejudicial  to  their  interests.  The  inlercoui^e 
witli  foreign  countries  was  facilitated  by  leagues  and 
alliances.  The  navigation  of  tha  Carthaginians  ex- 
tended to  almost  all  the  coasts  and  islands  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  they 
shared  with  the  Phcenicians  the  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween Gades  and  the  Tin  and  Amber  Istandt,  supposed 
to  be  the  British  Isles.  On  the  western  coast  of  Af- 
rica, their  li'affic  was  cai'ded  on,  not  only  with  their 
own  colonies,  hnt  with  the  cofist  of  Cuinea,  Ihrther 
soutli.  Tlicir  prininpal  Mediterranean  comincrce  way 
wllh  the  Greek  selllenients  in  Sicily  and  tiic  south  of 
Italy,  from  which  they  obtained  wities  and  oil  in  ex- 
ciiange  for  negro  slaves,  precious  stoniis,  and  gold, 
which  they  procured  from  AfVica,  and  for  cotton 
cloths,  which  were  manufactured  at  Carthage,  or  ob- 
tained in  the  Island  of  Malta.  From  Corsica,  they 
procured  wax,  honey,  and  slaves  ;  from  Sardinia,  corn  ; 
and  from  the  Balearic  Islands,  a  valuable  breed  of 
mules.  Sulphur  and  pumice  stone  were  anicies  of 
trade  obtained  from  the  Lipari  Islands.  Iron  was  fur- 
nished.from  Elba. 

The  Island  of  Cerne  was  the  chief  commercial  mart 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Goods  were  trans- 
ported ft'om  it  to  the  main  land  in  boats,  and  bartered 
with  the  natives.  The  Carthaginian  exports  were  cot- 
ton cloth,  arms,  pottery,  saddles,  and  trinkets,  for 
which  they  obtained  gold,  raw  hides,  and  ivory.  They 
had  also  a  caravan  trade  between  their  southern  settle- 
ments and  tlie  Interior  of  Africa.  From  the  districts 
bordering  on  tlie  desert  they  obtained  dates  anil  salt ; 
from  beyond  tlic  desert,  negro  slaves  and  gold  dust. 
They  had  also  caravans  eastward,  between  the  two 
Syrtes,  which  extended  their  trade  to  l^^gypt.  The 
intercourKO  with  the  barbarous  tribes  of  Africa  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  barter.  The  lgnoi';ui!  savages 
exchanged  valuable  commodities  for  showy  trifles, 
and  the  admission  of  foreign  competitors  in  tins  trads 
would  have  been  fatal  to  the  profits  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians. 

The  mines  of  gold  and  silver  discovered  by  the 
Cardiaginians  in  Spain,  constituted  a  rich  fund  of 
wealth,  which  enabled  them  to  sustain  theix  long  wars 
against  the  Romans.  The  native  Spaniards  appear  to 
have  known  little  of  these  mineral  treasures,  which 
lay  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  at  least 
were  ignorant  of  their  value.  The  PhtBnicians  were 
the  first  to  take  advantage  of  this  ignorance.  They 
bartered  some  wares  of  little  value  for  the  precious 
metals,  and  made  great  profits.  When  the  Carthagini;ans 
became  tnaslers  of  Spain,  they  made  a  discovery  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Americans  in  California.  They  dug 
deeper  into  the  earth,  and  laid  open  a  mass  of  riches, 
the  existence  of  which  had  hardly  been  suspected. 
After  the  Uoman  conquest,  these  mines  continued  to 
be  worked.  The  labor  was  very  difficult;  the  mines 
were  drained  of  water  by  pumps,  which  had  been  in- 
vented by  Archimedes  in  Egypt.   Polybius  informs  us 


that  in  his  day,  forty  thousand  men  were  employed  in 
the  mines  of  Nova  Carthago,  which  produced  font 
thousand  dollars  a  day. 

The  Carthaginians  appear  to  have  been  the  authors 
of  one  invention,  of  which  wc  find  no  trace  amon^ 
contemporary  nations,  nor  even  in  subsequent  times, 
for  many  ages.  This  was  a  species  of  national  bank- 
ing, in  which  sealed  bags  of  metal  were  used  instead 
of  paper  notes.  These  bags  contained  pieces  of  a 
compound  metal,  prepared  for  this  purpose,  in  a  man- 
noi'  which  was  kept  secret,  to  prevent  counterfeiting, 
The  bags  were  stamped  witli  the  seal  of  the  govern~ 
ment,  and  a  mark  of  their  nominal  value.  This 
circulating  medium  was  cuiTsnt  only  among  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  but  as  its  credit  was  sustained  by  the 
government,  it  answered  the  common  purposes  of 
money.  This  fact  is  curious,  not  only  on  its  own 
account,  but  as  being  the  first  instance  on  record  of 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  currencv  U|ion  cj'edit. 

Though  the  t^arthaginians  had  great  knowdedge  of 
agriculture  and  gardening,  still  commerce  was  the 
particular  object  and  engrossing  pursuit  of  the  ])eople. 
It  formed  the  chief  support  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
it  may  be  affirmed,  in  a  word,  that  the  power,  tlie  con- 
quests, and  ihe  glory  oi'  tlio  Carihaginiaus  all  (lowed 
from  iheir  commerce.  From  llieir  advantngeous  sit 
nation  in  the  central  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  they 
extended  their  commerce  eastward  and  westward, 
till  it  comprised  all  the  maritime  countries  of  wdiicli 
they  had  any  knowledge.  From  Egypt,  they  imported 
fine  flax,  paper,  corn,  sail-cloth,  and  cordage ;  from 
the  Red  Sea,  spices,  fmnkincense,  perfumes,  gold, 
pearls,  and  precious  stones ;  from  Tyre  and  Phcenicia, 
rich  stuffs,  purple  and  scarlet,  tapestry,  ccstly  I'ur- 
niture,  and  works  of  art. 

Of  the  celebrated  men  of  Carthage,  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  Hannibal,  whose  great  military  achieve- 
ments have  been  already  mentioned.  After  the  con- 
(]uest  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans,  he  applied  Iduiself. 
with  great  assiduity,  to  the  reform  of  abuses  in  the 
government  of  liis  nadve  state.  In  this  he  was 
sujiported  by  the  |)eople ;  but  he  iiicurred  the  dis- 
like of  certain  leading  men  aniong  his  countrymen. 
These,  inseiisiiile  to  liis  greai  service;-,  and  only  gidded 
by  their  jealousy,  sent  to  the  Roman  authorities  cer- 
tain representations,  calculated  to  excite  their  suspicion 
and  arouse  their  anger  against  him.  Ambassadors 
were  accordingly  sent  to  Carthage,  to  demand  his 
punishment ;  but  Hamiibal,  foreseeing  the  storm,  fled 
to  Tyre.  From  this  place  he  went  to  Ephesus,.and 
induced  Antiochus  to  declare  war  against  Rome,  (  B.  C. 
196.)  He  had  himself  but  a  subordinate  command, 
and  when  the  war,  which  proved  unfortunate,  was 
over,  he  was  compelled  to  depart,  and  seek  a  refuge 
with  Prusias,  prince  of  Bithynia,  In  Asia  Minor.  Tht; 
Romans,  being  uneasy  so  long  as  their  formidable  ene- 
my vras  alive,  sent  to  Prusias  to  demand  that  he  should 
be  given  up.  Hannibal,  now  driven  to  e.\tremily,  and 
sick  of  life,  destroyed  himself  by  poison,  B.  C.  183, 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  ins  age. 

We  have  no  accounts  of  this  wonderiul  man  ex- 
cept from  his  enemies,  Ihe  Romans,  and  nothing  from 
them  but  his  public  career.  Prejudiced  as  are  these 
sources  of  evidence,  they  still  exhibit  him  as  one  of 
the  most  extraordinaiy  men  that  has  ever  lived.  Many 
of  tlie  events  of  his  life  remind  us  of  the  career  of  Na- 
poleon. Like  him,  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  gi-eal 
army;  like  him,  he  was  repeatedly  victorious  over 
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disciplined  and  powerful  forces  in  Italy;  like  him,  he 
was  finally  overwhelmed  in  a  great  battle ;  like  him, 
he  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  general ;  like  hini,  lie 
was  the  idol  of  the  army ;  like  him,  he  was  fiiiallv 
driven  from  his  country,  and  died  in  exile.  No  one 
achievement  of  lionapai'te's  life  was  equal  to  that  of 
Elannibai  in  crossing  the  Alps,  if  we  consider  the  diffi- 
culties he  had  to  encounter  ;  nor  has  an-,-  thing  in  gen- 
eralship surpassed  the  ability  he  displayed  in  sustaining 
himself  and  his  army,  for  sixteen  years,  in  Italy,  in  the 
hce  of  Rome,  and  without  asking  for  assistance  from 
his  own  country. 

During  this  whole  period,  he  never  once  dismissed 
his  forces ;  and  though  they  were  composed  of  Africans, 
Spaniards,  Gauls,  Carthaginians,  and  Greeks,  —  per- 
sons of  different  laws,  languages,  and  habits,  —  never 
vas  any  thing  like  mutiny  displayed  among  them. 
How  wonderful  was  the  genius  that  held  such  a  vast 
number  of  persons— the  fiery  spirits  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent nations  —  subject  to  one  will,  and  obedient  to 
one  authority  !  Where  can  we  look  for  evidence  of 
talent  superior  to  this  ?  We  cannot  doubt  that  Hanni- 
bal, in  addition  to  his  great  mind,  possessed  those  per- 
sonal qualifications,  which  enabled  him  to  exercise 
powers  of  fascination  over  all  those  persons  who  came 
into  his  presence ;  and  that,  in  this  respect  too,  he 
bore  a  resemblance  to  Napoleon. 

"We  may  not  approve,  yet  we  can  hardly  fail  to 
admire,  the  uniiinching  hostility  of  Hannibal  to  Rome. 
He  had  been  taught  this  in  his  childhood ;  it  came 
,  with  the  first  lessons  of  life,  and  from  the  lips  of  a 
father ;  he  had  sworn  it  at  the  altar.  Rome  was  the 
great  enemy  of  his  country  ;  and  as  he  loved  the  last, 
he  musfhate  the  first.  His  duty,  his  destiny,  might 
serve  to  impel  him  towage  uncompromising  war  against 
Rome  ;  for  this  he  lived  —  for  tlils,  at  last,  he  died. 

Nor  can  we  believe  that  this  sentiment,  wliich  formed 
the  chief  spring  of  his  actions,  was  unmixed  with  pa- 
triotism. Indeed,  this  was  doubUc;ss  at  iis  very  root, 
ft  was  for  the  eclipse  that  she  cast  over  Carthage  that 
he  would  annihilate  Rome.  It  was  from  a  conviction 
that  one  of  these  great  powers  must  give  way  lo  tlie 
other — that  the  existence  of  Rome  boded  destruction 
to  Carthage  —  that  he  waged  uncompromising  and 
deadly  war  upon  the  former. 

That  Hannibal  was  patriotic,  is  evinced  also  by  the 
reforms  which  he  sought  to  effect  in  the  government 
of  his  counti-y.  These  had  for  their  object  the  benefit 
of  the  people  at  large.  For  this,  be  obtained  the  con- 
fidence of  the  mass,  while  he  incurred  the  hostility  of 
the  few.  It  is  no  evidence  against  him  tiiat  he  fell  a 
victim  to  the  jealousy  thus  excited ;  for  such  has  too 
'often  been  the  fate  of  the  lover  of  his  country. 

Mago  was  another  famous  Cartliaginian  general; 
he  not  only  distinguished  himself  by  his  victories,  but 
by  his  pen.  He  wrote  twenty-eight  volumes  upon  hus- 
bandry, which  the  Roman  senate  held  in  such  esteem, 
that  after  the  conquest  of  Carthage,  they  ordered  these 
books  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  Hanno,  the  naval 
commander  who  led  the  Carthaginian  expedition  to  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  wrote  an  account  of  this  un- 
dertaking, which  is  extant  at  the  present  day  in  a  Greek 
translation.  Clitomachus  of  Carthage,  called,  in  the 
Punic  tongue,  Hasdrubal,  was  the  most  eminent  philos  i- 
pher  of  this  nation.  He  succeeded  the  (ireck  teacher 
Cameades,  and  maintained  the  honor  of  the  Academic 
sect.  Cicero  pronounces  hun  a  more  sensible  and 
ftiidioua  man  than  the  generality  of  his  countrymen. 


Ho  was  the  author  of  several  works,  in  one  of  whicc 
he  endeavors  to  console  his  unhappy  countrymen 
\vh(j,  by  the  ruin  of  their  city,  were  reduced  to  slavery 
Terence,  the  admired  author,  who,  from  being  a  slave 
at  Rome,  lose  to  high  literary  honors,  was  a  native 
Carthaginian. 


CHAPTEU  CCXCYII. 

800  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  40, 

NuMiDiA.  —  7Vie  Massyli  and  Massmsyli  - 
Wars  with  Carthage  —  Masinissa  —  Jugur 
tha  —  Juba.  —  Mauritania. 

Nttmidia  was  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean, 

east  by  the  Carthaginian  territory,  south  by  the  Desert, 
and  west  by  Mauritania.  It  comprises  a  part  of  the 
territory  of  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  Bled  el  Jerid.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Roman  conquest,  it  was  occupied  by  two 
distinct  nations,  the  Massyli  in  the  east,  and  the 
Massajsyli  in  the  west.  Their  lei'rttories  were  sep- 
arated by  the  River  Ampsagas.  The  aboriginal  Nu- 
midians  were  a  brave  and  active  I'ace,  accustomed 
to  endure  fatigue  and  hardship.  They  rode  fearlessly 
without  saddle  or  bridle,  and  often  made  nocturnal 
attacks  OP  their  enemies.  The  name  of  Numidia, 
or  Nomadia,  as  this  country  was  called  by  the  Greeks, 
was  derived  from  the  nomadic  or  pastoral  habits  of 
the  people. 

The  Carthaginians,  during  the  infancy  of  their  state, 
appear  to  have  paid  tribute  to  the  Numidians  and  Mau- 
ritaniana ;  but  about  four  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  former  were  powerful  enough  to 
vanquish  these  nations  in  battle,  and  released  them- 
selves from  tliis  badge  of  dependence.  There  is  no 
connected  history  of  the  Numidians  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  appear  to  have  had  their  kings  at  a  very 
early  period ;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  they  waged  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  the 
Carthaginians,  who  despatched  an  army  under  Hamil- 
car  to  ravage  their  country.  This  design  was  carried 
into  ellijct  with  the  utmost  severity.  Hamilcar  plun- 
dered and  laid  waste  every  thing  before  him,  crucify- 
ing all  the  inhabitants  that  fell  into  his  hands.  This 
caused  such  indignation  and  resentment  among  the 
Numidians,  that  they  and  their  posterity  ever  after- 
ward bore  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Carthaginians. 

During  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Numidians  be- 
came embroiled  in  the  hostilities  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  When  Scipio  landed  in  Africa,  to  attack 
Carthage,  he  was  joined  by  Masinissa^  If'~ig  of  Nu- 
midia, wi^h  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  This  chief  had 
at  first  allied  himself  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  made 
war  against  the  Romans  in  Spain.  By  a  succession  of 
singular  events,  lie  repeatedly  Inst  and  rec<!vered  his 
dominions,  which  at  length  were  beslowed  by  the  Car- 
thaginians on  Syphax,  prince  of  the  (letulians,  who  h;id 
married  Sophonlsba,  the  daughter  of  Hasdrubal,  a  lead- 
ing man  in  Carthage.  This  injustice  so  alienated  i\lusi- 
nissa  from  the  reigning  government,  that  he  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Romans.  Amid  the  misfortunes  which 
befell  the  Cartliaginians,  Syphax  refused  to  desei  t  them 
and  fought  bravely  in  every  battle  :  but  being  deserted 
by  his  followers,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  fell  into 
the  hands  of  his  mortal  enemy,  Masinissa.  Sophonisba 
shortly  afterward  shared  the  same  fate,  and  was  com 
pelled  to  become  the  wife  of  her  captor.    Scipio,  the 
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Roman  commander,  was  displeased  widi  this,  fearing 
lliat  the  influence  of  Sophoriisba  would  be  exerted  to 
draw  away  her  husband  from  his  alliance  with  the 
Romans ;  he  refused  to  consent  to  the  marriage,  and 
claimed  Sophonisba  as  a  prisoner.  The  unfoi'lunate 
princess  swallowed  poison  to  escape  the  indignity  of 
Roman  servitude. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Carthage,  Masinissa  was 
confirmed  in  his  authority  over  Numidia,  and  the  crown 
descended  to  his  posterity.  About  the  year  120  B.  C, 
the  tranquillity  of  the  country  was  disturbed  by  the 
Jugurthine  war.  .lugurlha  was  an  illegitimate  nephew 
of  Micipsa^  king  of  Numidia.  This  monai'ch,  on  his 
death-bed,  divided  the  kingdom  between  his  two  sons, 
Hiempsal  and  Adherbal^  and  his  tiephew  Jugurtha. 
The  latter  was  a  bold,  ambitious,  and  unprincipled 
person ;  he  was  not  content  with  his  own  portion  of 
the  kingdom,  but  determined  to  reign  sole  master. 
He  murdered  Hiempsal,  expelled  Adherbal,and  seized 
the  whole  of  Numidia.  The  ibgilive  prince  sought 
refuge  at  Rome,  and  succeeded  at  flrst  in  engaging 
the  senate  in  his  interests.  But  .lugurtha  managed  to 
bribe  the  .senators,  and  obtained  from  them  a  decree 
ordering  that  the  kingdom  should  be  equally  divided 
between  the  two  claimants.  Impunity  stimulated  the 
asurper  to  fresh  crimes.  He  made  war  upon  Adher- 
bal,  gained  possession  of  his  person  by  a  capitulation, 
md,  in  violation  of  his  word,  put  him  to  deadi.  Even 
riiis  atrocity  failed  to  arouse  a  sense  of  justice  in  tlie 
Roman  senate ;  and  Jugurtha  ■  would  have  escaped 
unpunished,  had  not  Memmius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
sxposed  the  profligate  venality  of  the  aristocracy  in  a 
general  assembly  of  the  people,  and  persuaded  them 
to  send  Cassius,  the  praetor,  into  Africa,  to  bring  Jugur- 
tha to  Rome,  that  the  affair  might  be  legally  investi- 
gated. 

Jugurtha  was  compelled  to  present  himself  at  Rome  ; 
but  by  bribery  and  management,  he  gained  so  many 
friends  in  the  senate,  tliat  he  would  have  stifled  all 
inquiry  into  his  misdeeds,  had  his  prudence  been  equal 
to  his  capacities  for  intrigue.  But  his  outrageous  bar- 
barism in  murdering  his  cousin  Massiva,  at  Rome,  was 
e.xposed,  and  caused  such  indignation  among  the  cit- 
izens, that  he  was  compelled  to  flee  from  the  city  to 
ijave  himself  from  popular  rage.  The  Romans  sent  an 
army,  under  Metellus,  to  take  possession  of  Numidia. 
Juguitha  fought  many  battles  in  defence  of  his  king- 
dom, and  baffled  the  invaders  with  such  skill  as  to  cause 
serious  alarm  at  E.ome.  At  length,  Metellus  drove  him 
from  his  dominions,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  an  asy- 
lum with  Bocchus,  king  of  Ma&ritania.  Caius  Marius 
succeeded  to  the  command,  (B.  C.  106,)  and  defeated 
the  united  armies  of  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus.  The 
Moorish  king,  terrified  by  his  losses,  was  prevailed 
upon  to  betray  Jugurtha ;  and  this  proHigate  usurper, 
after  having  been  exhibited  in  triumph  by  Marius  at 
Rome,  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  where  he  starved 
to  death. 

The  crown  of  Numidia  was  bestowed  on  Hiemp- 
sal II.,  by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  his  son  Juba.  In 
the  reign  of  the  latter  occurred  the  civil  war  between 
Fompey  and  Ctesar.  This  eonflict  was  extended  to 
die  shores  of  Africa.  Juba,  whose  claims  to  the  crown 
iiad  been  opposed  in  the  Roman  senate  by  Ctesar,  took 
the  side  of  Porapey ;  but  all  efibrts  to  sustain  his  party 
in  Africa  were  unavailing.  Csesar  defeated  Scipio 
M(jtettus,  the  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  in  that  country; 
and  Juba,  in  ordor  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of 


the  victor,  caused  his  own  friend  Petreius  to  run  him 
through  the  body.  Numidia  fell  completely  under  tht 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  But  Cajsar  was  too  well 
acquainted  wilh  the  manners  of  the  ])eo])le  to  establish 
a  regular  provincial  government  over  tliem.  He  pre- 
sei'ved  the  monarchical  forms  to  which  they  had  been 
aeeustomed,  and  gave  the  crown  to  Juba,  a  son  of 
tlie  deceased  iving,  who  was  a  youth  at  that  time,  and 
had  been  educated  at  Rome  in  all  the  learning  and 
accomplishments  suitable  to  his  rank. 

This  monarch,  Juba  IL,  is  represented  by  historians 
as  a  very  extraordinary  person.  According  to  Pliny, 
who  frequently  quotes  his  writings,  he  was  a  curious 
and  indefatigable  collector  of  historical  records.  He 
extracted  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  Punic,  and  African 
chronicles,  every  thing  valuable  and  interesting  rela- 
tive to  the  history  oi' his  own  country,  combining  those 
iiiateriais  in  a  regular  and  finished .  narrative.  This 
.history,  unfortunately,  has  perished  in  the  general  wreck 
of  ancient  literature. 

Juba  ac(itiircd  the  esteem  of  Augustus,  who  carried 
him  as  a  compajiion  in  all  his  expeditions.  ■  At  the  end 
of  the  civil  war,  when  the  family  of  Cleopatra,  queen 
of  Egypt,  were  received  under  the  Roman  protection, 
Augustus  gave  a  daughter  of  Cleopatra  to  Juba  for  a 
wife,  with  the  kingdom  of  Mauntania  for  a  dowry. 
.  Ptolemy^  the  son  of  Juba  and  Cleopatra,  reigned  over 
the  united  kingdoms ;  but  his  life  was  most  unfortunate. 
His  reign  was  disturbed  by  a  rebellion,  which  was 
quelled  only  by  a  great  expense  of  bloodshed.  After- 
ward he  wajs  invited  by  the  emperor  Caligula  to  Rome, 
where  he  \vas  barbarously  murdered  by  command  of 
that  tyrant,  who  is  supposed  to  have  coveted  his  riches. 
Numidia  was  reduced  to  a  province  at  his  defah. 

MatjhitA-nia  was  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterra- 
nean, east  by  Numidia,  south  by  the  territory  of  the 
(TOtulians,  and  west  by  Ihe  Atlantic.  Its  ancient  lim- 
its cannot  be  settled  with  much  precision  ;  but  the  king- 
dom is  supposed  to  have  comprised  the  northern  pari 
of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  and  the  western  part  of 
Algiers. 

The  Mauri,  an  aboriginal  race,  who  were  the  ear 
liest  inhabitants  of  the  country,  have  been  celebrated 
in  the  fables  of  ancient  mythology.  Neptune  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  prince  of  Mauritania.  Next  to 
him  were  Atlas  and  Antmus,  who  are  celebrated  for 
their  wars  with  Hercules.  According  to  the  legends 
of  this  country,  Antteus  defeated  many  of  the  armies 
of  Hercules  ;  but  the  latter,  having  intercepted  a  strong 
body  of  Libyans,  who  were  marching  to  the  assistance 
of  Antaeus,  gave  him  a  total  overthrow,  in  which  tlia 
latter  and  the  greater  part  of  his  men  were  killed. 
This  decisive  action  subjected  all  Libya  and  Maiiritaniu 
to  the  dominion  of  Hoi'cules.  From  this  historical 
fact  arose  the  fable  of  Hercules  and  AntECUs,  the  lattel 
of  whom  is  rejiresented  as  a  giant  of  enormous  size 
These  two  being  engaged  in  single  combat,  Hercules 
threw  his  antagonist  to  the  ground  several  limes;  but 
finding  him  receive  fresh  strength  as  often  as  he  fell 
upon  his  mother  earth,  he  lifted  him  up  into  the  air, 
and  squeezed  him  to  death.  Thcr;;  is  an  ancient  fable, 
also,  that  Hercules  took  the  globe  from  Atlas  upon  his 
own  shoulders,  overcanic  the  dragon  that  guarded  the 
orchard  of  the  Hesperides,  and  made  himself  master 
of  the  golden  apples  that  grew  there. 

These  fables  are  all  the  materials  we  have  fVom  the 
early  liislory  of  Mauritania.  The  Romans  knew 
hardly  anything  of  this  country  before  the  time  of  the 
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.lugurthine  war.     We  have  already  alluded  to  its 

history  in  connection  witU  that  of  Nunaidia.  On  the 
deatli  of  Ptolemy,  who  reigned  ovei"  these  two  king- 
doms, Mauritania  was  divided  into  two  provinces,  but 
Ihe  country  was  not  reduced  to  tranquillity  for  many 
years.  iEdemon,  one  of  the  freedmen  of  King  Ptol- 
emy, too\i  up  arras  to  avenge  his  death,  and  the  war 
was  carried  on  till  the  middle  qf  the  first  century,  after 
which  Mauritania  was  incorporated  with  the  Koman 
empire,  and  shared  the  general  fortunes  of  the  states  of 
Northern  Africa. 


CHAPTER  CCXCVIII. 

A,  D.  150  to  647, 

Revolt  of  Firmus — Invasion  of  the  Vandals  — 
Conquests  of  Genseric  —  Ovcrthroiv  of  the 
Vandals  by  Belisarius  —  Desolation  of 
Africa. 

Maiteitania,  In  connection  with  the  other  parts  of 
Human  Africa,  endured  great  sufferings  during  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  These  were  occasioned  by  the 
ferocious  character  of  the  harbarous  trihes  In  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  by  the  avarice  of  the  officers  who  were 
sent  by  the  imperial  court  to  exercise  the  government, 
In  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  about  the  middle  of  tlie 
fourth  century,  the  military  command  was  intrusted  to 
a  chief,  with  whom  sordid  views  of  interest  were  the 
leading  motives  of  action,  and  who  adminKtered  his 
office  t«  if  he  had  been  the  enemy  of  the  provinces, 
and  the  accomplice  of  the  barbarians  hy  whom  they 
were  assailed.  The  cities  were  compelled  to  shut 
their  gates,  in  order  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  the  people  from  the  marauders  of  the  desert.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  rural  districts  were  massacred,  their 
villages  burnt,  and  their  vines  and  fruit-trees  rooted  up 
or  consumed  by  fire.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities, 
Firmus,  the  son  of  Nabal,  a  Moorish  prince,  found 
means  to  possess  himself  of  the  sovereignty  of  Mauri- 
tania by  murdering  his  brother.  Imitating  the  policy 
of  Jugurtha,  this  usurper  had  recourse  at  once  to 
policy  and  arms  ;  but,  finding  the  former  unavailing, 
he  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army, 
md  hade  defiance  to  the  Romans.  His  authority  was 
^oon  established  throughout  all  Mauritania  and  Nu- 
midia.  Romanus,  the  count  of  Africa,  was  unable  to 
resist  the  progress  of  his  arms,  and  Africa  would  have 
been  lost  to  the  empire  had  not  Theodosius,  a  much 
fabler  general,been  sent  to  oppose  the  Moorish  usurper. 
Firmus,  afler  an  obstinate  contest,  was  compelled  to 
abandon  Numidia,  and  withdraw  to  the  interior  of 
iVTauritania,  Theodosius  pursued  him  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  Mount  Atlas,  and  finally  succeeded  in  taking 
him  prisoner.  Firmus,  who  had  the  example  of 
Jugurtha  perpetually  before  his  eyes,  resolved  to  dis- 
appoint the  triumph  of  his  adversary,  who  had  deter- 
mined to  make  him  a  public  spectacle  at  Rome.  He 
eommitted  suicide  in  Africa,  A.  D.  386. 

The  death  of  Firmus,  however,  did  not  restore  ti-an- 
qulllity  to  Africa.  Gildo,  his  brother,  had  been  allowed 
io  retain  the  vast  possessions  which  had  been  forfeited 
by  the  treason  of  Firmus.  To  secure  his  fidelity  to 
tlie  empire,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  count, 
ftiid  invested  with  the  command  of  the  Roman  terri- 
tory. His  ambition  increased  with  his  augmented 
power,  and,  amid  the  dissensions  which  preceded  the 
elevation  of  Th£;odosius  to  the  throne,  he  declared 
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himself  the  sovereign  of  Africa.  During  twelve  years, 
he  exercised  a  tyrannical  sway  in  that  country  ;  but, 
at  length,  in  the  reign  of  Honorlus,  an  army  was  sent 
to  Africa  against  the  usurper.  Gildo  made  great 
preparadons  to  meet  this  attack.  He  drew  from  the 
deserts  of  Gefulia  and  ilie  vaHeys  of  the  Atlas  a  largo 
body  of  natives,  who  were  accustomed  to  regard  him 
as  their  hereditary  prince.  Finding  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  host  of  seventy  thousand  men,  he  boasted 
that  his  cavalry  would  tmmple  the  Roman  cohorts 
under  their  feet,  or  drive  them  into  the  sea.  But  the 
issue  of  the  first  battle  disappointed  his  hopes  ;  and 
Gildo,  deserted  by  his  troops,  escaped  on  board  a  ship, 
and  set  sail  for  Greece.  The  wind  proved  contrary, 
and  the  mariners  were  compelled  to  put  back  to 
Africa.  Gildo  was  seized  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon, 
where  he  followed  the  example  of  Firmus,  and  put  an 
end  to  his  life,  A.  D.  413. 

A  few  years  after  this  revolution,  the  Vandals,  who 
had  invaded  Spai-n  under  their  commander  Genseric, 
crossed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  established  their 
camp  in  Mauritania.  Their  army  at  first  did  not  ex- 
ceed fifiy  tliousand  in  number,  hut  they  received  a 
very  rapid  augmentation  from  the  Moors.  These  peo- 
ple, who  had  endured  very  reluctantly  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  seized  with  eagerness  an  occasion  so  favor- 
able for  throwing  ofT  the  yoke,  and  gratifying  their 
revenge  upon  their  ancient  oppressors.  Thousands  ot 
these  barbarians  issued  from  the  Desert  of  Sahara  and 
the  mountains  on  its  northern  border,  and  placed 
themselves  under  the  banner  of  Genseric.  He  also 
received  an  accession  to  his  numbers  from  the  seel 
of  the  Donatists,  who  had  been  recently  expelled  from 
the  Catholic  church  and  severely  oppressed.  Africa 
was  dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Vandals  and  their  na- 
tive allies.  Wherever  they  met  witli  resistance,  they 
put  all  to  the  sword.  When  a  city  was  taken,  its  de- 
fenders were  burled  in  its  ruins.  Where  hidden  wealth 
was  suspected,  torture  was  applied  without  mercy,  oi 
regard  to  age  or  sex.  Tiie  barbarians  took  pleasure 
in  effacing  every  mark  of  cIvHization  and  improve- 
ment. They  rooted  up  the  fruit  trees  and  the  vines, 
destroyed  houses  and  churches,  and  even  slaughtered 
the  inhabitants,  that  their  unburied  bodies  might  infect 
the  air  and  spread  a  pestilence. 

In  439,  the  Vandals  captured  Carthage  ;  the  city 
was  abandoned  to  pillage,  and  the  whole  of  Northerr 
Africa  exhibited  a  frightful  scene  of  bloodshed  anc 
desolation.  Genseric,  having  established  his  authority 
in  this  country,  prepared  to  pursue  the  Romans  into 
Italy.  He  determined  fir^  to  create  a  naval  power, 
both  for  his  own  security  and  the  prosecution  of  his 
schemes  of  conquest.  In  the  glens  of  Mount  Atlas  he 
found  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber,  and  the  in 
habitants  of  the  seaport  towns  were  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  ship-building.  A  formidable  fleet  was  soon 
equipped,  the  Vandals  landed  in  Italy,  captured  and 
plundered  Rome,  A.  D.  455. 

The  pillage  of  the  city  lasteu  fourteen  days  and 
nights,  and  all  that  could  be  found  of  public  or  private 
w(!ahh  was  eagerly  conveyed  to  the  Vandal  ships, 
Among  the  spoils  the  splendid  relics  of  two  sanctuaries 
and  two  religions  exhibited  an  Instructive  example  of 
the  uncertainty  of  earthly  things.  The  roof  of  gill 
bronze,  which  adorned  the  Roman  Capitol,  was  torn 
down,  to  be  transported  to  Africa.  The  holy  instru- 
ments of  Jewish  worship,  the  golden  table  and  iho 
candlestick  with  seven  branches,  originally  framed 
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according  to  the  particular  instructions  of  Jehovah 
himself,  had  been  ostentatiously  displayed  to  the  Ro- 
man people  when  Titus  triumphed  in  the  conquest  of 
Judea.  They  were  afterward  deposited  in  the  Temple 
of  Peace.  Genseric  seized  these  sacred  trophies, 
which,  with  other  immense  treasures  of  ornament  and 
statuary,  were  destined  to  embelUsh  his  capita]  of 
Carthage.  The  ship  in  which  they  were  conveyed 
was  wrecked  as  she  entered  a  harbor  in  Africa ;  and 
these  relics  of  antiquity  may  possibly,  at  some  future 
day,  be  discovered  among  the  sands  of  the  Barbary 
coast,  as  the  gigantic  monuments  of  ancient  Nineveh 
have  been  recently  disentombed,  after  lying  hidden 
under  ground  for  two  or  three  thousand  years. 

Genseric,  although  he  gained  an  easy  victory  over 
the  metropolis  of  ihe  West,  did  not  attempt  a  perma- 
nent conquest  of  Italy.  He  carried  home  to  Africa 
many  thousands  of  captives,  comprehending  some 
eminent  individuals  of  both  sexes,  whom  he  distributed 
among  his  followers.  Among  these  prisoners  was 
Kudoxia,  the  widow  of  the  emperor  Valentinian,  whose 
eldest  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Hunneric,  the  heir 
of  the  Vandal  monarch.  This  connection  with'  the 
imperial  family  conveyed  to  the  Vandals  a  claim  on 
Rome,  which  seemed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  that 
age,  to  justify  the  frequent  inroads  which  the  nation 
afterward  made  upon  the  empire. 

Geascric  m^pter  of  the  Mediterranean,  and,  by 
means  of  his  naval  force,  kept  the  coasts  of  that  sea 
/n  continual  terror.  At  length,  Leo,  the  emperor  of 
the  East,  resolved  to  deliver  the  empire  from  the 
grievous  scourge  to  wliich  it  had  I>een  so  long  sub- 
jected by  the  new  maslers  of  Northern  Africa.  He 
despatched  an  expediiiuii  iVotn  Constantino|-ile  eorisist- 
ing  of  eleven  hundred  ships  and  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  At  fii-st  this  aruiament  obtained  some  advantages 
over  the  Vandals,  but  the  superior  equipments  of  the 
tatter  turned  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  They  sent  fire- 
ships  into  the  midst  of  the  Greek  squadron,  and  de- 
stroyed or  dispersed  the  whole  armada.  Grenseric  again 
became  undisputed  master  of  the  sea,  and  was  allowed 
to  terminate  his  reign,  (A.  D.  533,)  without  any  fur- 
ther disturbance  from  the  Romans  either  of  the  East 
or  the  West. 

The  Vandals  in  Africa  for  half  a  centuiy  encoun- 
tered no  enemy,  either  by  land  or  water,  to  whom  they 
wore  not  superior.  But  the  accession  of  Justinian  to 
the  throne  of  the  united  empire  led  to  new  efforts  for 
the  recovery  of  Africa.  The  sceptre  of  Genseric  had 
already  passed  through  his  son  Hunneric  to  his  grand- 
son Hilderic,  who,  being  of  a  mild  disposition,  and 
proving  unfortunate  in  war,  was  dethroned  by  Geiimer, 
ti  chief  distinguished  by  popular  qualities  and  a  high 
military  reputation.  He  possessed  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  and  imagined  him- 
self able  to  encounter  any  force  which  the  Roman 
empire  could  send  against  him.  But  the  army  of  Jus- 
tinian was  commanded  by  Belisarius,  the  ablest  gen- 
eral of  his  age.  He  landed  m  Africa,  and  was  imme- 
diately encountered  by  the  Vandals,  commanded  by 
their  fc  ng.  The  battle  was  short ;  the  Romans  easily 
overthrew  and  dispei-sed  the  numerous  host  of  their 
enemies,  and  Geiimer  was  obliged  to  escape  to  the 
desert.  The  surrender  of  Carthage  followed  this  im- 
portant v'.ctory  ;  the  citizens,  eager  to  receive  the  im- 
perial de}H.ity  as  their  deliverer,  instantly  opened  their 
gates,  and  the  entrance  o*"  Belisarius  into  tlie  city  was 
celebrated  hy  a  splendid  spectacle. 


Geiimer,  though  defeated,  was  not  entirely  subdued, 
His  army  was  rather  scattered  tiian  cut  olf ;  and,  as 
his  followers  had  no  surer  resource  than  war,  they 
were  not  unwilling  to  second  his  endeavors  for  the  re- 
covery of  his  crown.  The  Moors,  sympathizing  with 
his  misfortunes  or  inflamed  with  the  love  of  pillage, 
supplied  him  with  some  hardy  recruits.  The  Vandala 
were  again  assisted  by  the  theological  dissensioiM  of 
the  Christians.  The  Arians  of  Africa,  who  foresaw 
in  the  success  of  Justinian  the  rejection  of  their  creed 
by  the  new  authority,  flocked  to  the  standard  of  Geii- 
mer. A  new  army  was  collected,  which  outnum 
bered  that  of  Belisarius,  and  a  second  battle  resulted 
in  victory  to  the  imperial  troops.  Geiimer  fled  from 
the  field,  and  outstripped  the  speed  of  the  light  troops 
who  were  sent  in  pursuit  of  him.  Belisarius,  knowing 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  follow  his  rapid  retreat  into 
the  mountains  of  Mauritania,  desisted  from  the  attempt 
and  established  his  winter  quarters  at  Carthage.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast  submitted  to  his  authority. 
All  the  cities  comprehended  in  the  modern  states  of 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  and  Algiers,  acknowledged  the  gov- 
ernment of  Justinian,  which  extended  westward  as  far 
as  the  town  of  Septem,  the  modern  Ceuta,  on  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.^ 

The  conquest  of  Barbary  was  completed  by  the 
capture  of  Geiimer,  who  had  fled  to  the  mountain  of 
Papua,  in  the  great  chain  of  the  Atlas.  Here  he  was 
besieged  for  a  long  time,  till  famine  compelled  him  to 
surrender.  He  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Constantino- 
ple, wlicre  he  was  led  in  triumph  by  Belisarius.  As  he 
marched  through  the  .streets  at  the  chariot  wheels  of  the 
conqueror,  he  continually  n^peated  the  words,  "  Vanity 
of  vanities  !  all  is  vanity  !  "  Aller  ihe  triumphal  show 
however,  Geiimer  had  no  reason  to  impugn  the  gener- 
osity of  the  emperor  :  he  was  allowed  an  ample  estate 
in  a  pleasant  part  of  Asia  Minor,  where  be  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  affluence  and  repose. 

From  this  period,  the  descendants  of  the  warlike 
barbarians  who  followed  the  standard  of  Genseric  from 
Spain  into  Africa  cease  to  occupy  the  attention  of  his- 
tory as  a  separate  people.  The  Vandal  warriors  en- 
tered into  the  armies  of  Justinian  ;  the  lower  classes 
mixed  imperceptibly  with  the  dominant  population  , 
and  there  is  now  no  visible  evidence  of  the  great  con- 
quest efl'ectod  by  German  tribes  on  the  shores  of  Bar- 
bary, except  the  casual  occurrence  of  fair  complexions 
and  yellow  hair,  which  have  met  the  eyes  of  recent 
travellers  on  the  borders  of  the  Great  Desert. 

The  dominions  of  Justinian  in  Africa  were  soon 
disturbed  by  the  restless  spirit  of  the  Moors,  whc 
thought  themselves  entitled  to  aspire  to  the  eminence 
from  which  the  Vandals  had  been  compelled  to  de- 
scend. They  carried  their  arms  from  the  Atlas  Moun- 
tains to  the  sea-coast,  and  became  masters  of  all  the 
country  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  modern 
city  of  Algiers.  Solomon,  the  Byzantine  governor  of 
Africa,  marched  against  them.  He  attacked  and  cut 
to  pieces  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  Moors,  and  pur- 
sued the  fugitive  into  the  mountains.  This  success, 
however,  was  followed  by  great  reverses  ;  and,  amidst 
these  wars,  such  was  the  desolation  of  the  African 
provinces,  that  a  traveller  might  have  wandered  whole 
days  through  the  country  without  meefing  a  human 
being.  The  nation  of  the  Vandals,  though  amounting 
to  six  hundred  thousand  individuals,  had  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  number  of  Moors  who  were  extirpated 
was  still  greater ;   while,  on  the  other  hand,  ihts 
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Romans,  with  their  alUcs,  austainerl,  from  the  ravages  of 
iie  climate  and  the  fury  of  the  barbarians,  a  loss  quite 
equal  to  that  of  the  Moors  and  Vandals  combined. 
When  Procopius,  the  annahsl  of  these  destructive  wars, 
first  landed  in  Africa  with  the  army  of  Bolisarius,  he 
was  struck  with  astonishment  at  the  populoosncss  of 
the  country  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.  In 
less  than  twenty  years,  this  busy  scene  was  converted 


almost  into  a  solitude.  Five  millions  of  human  beings 
had  perislied  by  war,  famine,  and  disease.  A  long 
period  of  weakness  and  dissension  ensued,  when,  ai 
last,  the  -mixed  population  of  Northern  Africa  were 
roused,  as  if  from  a  long  sh,!inber,  by  the  irruptiot. 
of  the  Saracen  hctrdes  from  Egypt.  This  event 
brings  us  to  the  modern  history  of  ll.e  Barbarv 
States. 


«4 


Remains  of  the  Tombs  and  .Monuments  of  Cyrcne. 


CHAPTEK  CCXCIX. 

660  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  616. 
f  iiB  YA.  —  Cyrenaica  —  Marmarica  —  Augila  — 
Ammon. 

Thk  name  of  Lihya  was  at  first  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  whole  of  Africa,  except  Egypt.  Afterward  it 
was  restricted  to  that  part  now  constituting  the  state  of 
Barca,  the  oasis  of  Augila,  and  Ammon,  and  llie  desert 
tract  of  Marmarica.  The  most  important  part  of  this 
territory  was  Cyrenaica.  This  district  was  bounded 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  east  by  Egypt,  south  by  the 
Desert,  and  west  by  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  The  greater 
part  of  this  country  is  a  sandy  desert ;  but  along  tlie 
sea-coast  is  a  strip  of  fertile  territory,  producing  the 
[>alm-tree,  the  orange,  and  the  lemon.  The  frontiers 
arc  by  no  means  strictly  defined,  and  a  large  extent 
may  be  said  to  be  under  no  government  at  all. 

Cyrenaica  was  also  called  Pentapolis.  The  former 
name  was  derived  from  Cyrene,  a  city  founded  here 
by  a  colony  of  Spartans.  Four  additional  cities  sprang 
up  liere  in  the  course  of  time,  which  suggested  the 
name  of  the  Pentapolis^  or  "  five  cities."  The  history 
of  Cyrene,  the  oldest  of  these  settlenienis,  is  given  by 
Herodotus  in  his  usual  manner,  mixing  fable  with  facts, 
and  connecting  real  events  with  the  legends  of  a  super- 
stitious age.  According  to  this  relation,  a  company  of 
Spartan  wanderers,  after  roving  from  place  to  place, 
at  length  consulted  an  oracle  as  to  the  spot  where  they 
should  fix  themselves.  They  were  directed  to  settle 
in  Liiya,  the  name  by  which  this  part  of  Africa  was 
then  known.  Tn  obedience  to  this  injunction,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  this  wild  region,  and  built  the  city  of  Cyrene 
on  a  high  and  rocky  part  of  the  sea-coast.  Battus  was 
the  name  of  the  leader  under  whom  this  enterprise  was 
accomplished.  The  date  is  commonly  fixed  at  650  B.  C. 


Arresilaus  succeeded  Battus  as  chief  of  this  cok/iiy. 
After  iiis  death,  another  body  of  settlers  arrived  irom 
Greece  ;  and  the  increasing  strength  of  the  colony  sc 
ahirmed  the  African  tribes  in  the  neighborhood,  thai 
they  applied  to  Apries,  or  Pharaoh  Ilophra,  king  of 
Egypt,  for  assistance  against  the  Greek  invaders.  An 
Egyptian  army  marched  against  Cyrene,  but  the  Greeks 
met  these  foes  at  the  Fountain  of  Thesta,  and  drove 
them  back  to  Egypt.  The  Cyrenians,  having  thus 
secured  their  safety,  had  leisure  to  quarrel  among 
themselves.  A  large  niunbcr  of  them  separated  from 
the  rest,  and  built  the  rival  city  of  Barca,  a  little  farther 
to  the  west.  The  two,  cities  became  involved  in  war, 
and  the  Egyptians  were  called  upon  to  interfere.  Egypt 
was  then  under  the  Persian  dominion.  Ai'gandes,  the 
Persian  viceroy,  despatched  an  army  and  fleet,  which 
captured  the  city  of  Barca ;  the  inhabhants  were  given 
up  to  the  CjTenians,  who  massacred  them  all  in  the 
most  inhuman  manner.  Barca  was  ruined  ;  but  a  small 
seaport,  bearing  the  same  name,  afterward  sprang  up 
in  the  neighborhood. 

A  blank  ensues  in  the  history  of  this  country,  and 
hardly  any  mention  is  made  of  Cyrene  till  the  time  of 
Alexander,  when,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  government 
of  Cyrene  was  republican.  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Ptolemy,  king  of  E^ypt,  established  his  authority  here. 
Magas,  his  brother,  reiiriied  in  Cyrene  for  half  a  cen- 
tury. The  PtolemEean  dynasty  remained  in  authority 
till  the  ascendency  of  the  Romans  in  Egypt,  when 
Cyrene  became  subject  to  the  republic.  The  cities  of 
the  Pentapolis,  however,  were  allowed  to  be  governed 
by  their  own  ma^trates,  and  the  Roman  authority 
appears  to  have  been  merely  nominal.  The  who'° 
territory,  in  consequence,  became  a  prey  to  civil  dis- 
cord, every  ambitious  leader  aspiring  to  the  soveieignty. 

During  the  first  Mithridatic  war,  Lucutlus  "isited 
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Cyrenaica,  and  restored  some  degree  of  tranquillity  to 
the  country.  But  no  permanent  quiet  ensued  till  about 
70  B.  C,  when  the  Pentapolis  was  formally  reduced 

to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  provinco.  At  a  later 
period,  it  was  associated  witli  ihc  government  of  Crete. 
From  this  time,  we  gradually  lose  sight  of  Cyrenaica  in 
history.  The  cities  appear  1o  have  fallen  to  ruins,  and 
become  ahandone<],  but  from  what  cause  we  are 
unable  to  learn.  The  final  extirpation  of  the  Greek 
inhabitants  was  accomplished  Ijy  Cbosroes,  the  king  of 
Persia,  who  overran  Syria  and  Egypt,  (A.  D.  616,)  and 
carried  his  arms  westward  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of 
Tunis.  If  the  Persian  armies  left  any  part  of  their 
work  of  destruction  incomplete,  the  remainder  was 
accomplished  by  the  Saracens. 

Maemakica  was  the  name  given  to  a  barren,  sandy 
region  of  indefinite  extent  on  the  western  frontier  of 
Egypt,  peopled  by  a  mce  of  men  similar  in  habits  to 
the  modern  Bedouins.  They  were  called  MarmaridiB, 
and  were  celebrated  for  their  swiftness  of  foot  and 
their  skill  in  curing  the  bites  of  serpents.  Of  the  his- 
tory of  these  people  nothing  is  known. 

On  the  fioutli  of  Cyrenaica  and  Marmarica  lay  the 
oases  of  Auui^LA  and  Amsion,  surrounded  by  a  sandy 
desert.  The  former  has  been  celebrated  in  ancient 
and  modern  times  for  its  fertility  in  dates.  The  oasis 
of  Annnon  was  famous  for  lis  temple  of  .Tnpiter,  and 
its  oracle,  which  were  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great 
after  his  conquest  of  Egypt,  as  already  related  in  the 
history  of  that  monarch.  The  ancient  sovereigns  of 
Ammon  are  called  kings  by  the  Greek  historians, 
but  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  the  high  priest  of  Jupiter 
held  the  supreme  authority.  The  situation  of  this  place 
is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  El  Kasr,  a  plain  in  the  desert  about  fourteen  miles 
long  and  eight  broad,  having  a  spring  of  water  and 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  tower.  It  lies  out  of  the  cara- 
van routes,  and  is  hardly  ever  visited.  It  is  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  of  rude  Arabs,  who  hold  little  intercourse 
with  the  test  of  the  world. 


CHAPTER  CCC. 

A.  S.  640  to  1816. 

The  Baubary  States.  ^ — B area  and  Tripoli. 

The  Barbary  States,  as  wt  have  said,  occupy  the 
northern  part  of  Africa,  and  include  Tripoli,  Tunis, 
Algiers,  and  Morocco.  We  shall  now  give  a  brief 
notice  of  their  modern  history. 

Barca,  the  most  eastern  of  these  divisions,  corre- 
sponds nearly  with  the  ancient  Cyrenaica.  By  some 
geographers  it  is  called  a  desert,  and  by  others  a  king- 
dom. There  is  little  history  connected  with  this  terri- 
tory ;  the  gres.ter  part  of  which  is  still  occupied  by 
wild  and  wandering  tribes,  as  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 
When  the  Saracens  overran  Northern  Africa,  they 
made  the  town<of  Barca  Ihe  capital  of  a  province,  and 
this  country  became  subjected  to  the  government  of 
the  khalifs.  The  Mussulman  viceroys  of  Egypt  op- 
pressed the  Barcaiis  ~o  severely  that  the  greater  part 
of  thein  abandoned  their  country.  Barca  became 
either  quite  depopulated,  or  unknown  to  history  for 
many  centuries.  Some  time  in  the  fourteerith  century, 
this  country  appears  to  have  been  fre^^uented  by  the 
traders  of  the  Mediterranean ;  for  we  find  that  a  treaty 


of  commerce  existed  between  the  republic  of  Grenoa 
and  a  Mahometan  chief  named  Bussaccherino,  who 
styled  himself  "  Lord  of  Africa.''  By  this  treaty,  the 
Genoese  were  allowed  to  trade  from  Tripoli  to  the 
extremity  of  the  kingdom  of  Barca.  About  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  Tripoli  and  Barca  were  con 
quered  by  the  Turks,  under  Sultan  Solyman,  who  rnadd 
a  pachalic  of  the  two  districts. 

In  the  war  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Tripoli,  in  1805,  Barca  was  conquered  by  the 
Americans,  under  General  Eaton.  This  officer,  who 
possessed  the  courage  and  adventurous  disposition  of  a 
knight-errant  of  old,  marched  from  Egypt  at  the  head 
of  an  army  consisting  of  nine  American  sailors,  twenty 
Greeks,  and  five  hundred  Arabs  and  Turks.  After  a 
march  of  two  months,  acrcBS  the  burning  sands,  they 
reached  the  city  of  Derne,  which  was  th6n  the  second 
place  in  strength  and  importance  in  the  regency  of 
Tripoli.  The  city  was  defended  by  an  old  castle ;  but 
Eaton  attacked  the  place  without  any  delay,  and,  aftet 
a  sharp  contest  of  two  hours,  Derne  was  taken  by 
assault.  For  the  first  time  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  American  flag  was  displayed  in  token  of 
victory  in  the  African  desert.  The  capture  of  this 
place  struck  terror  into  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  and  he 
immediately  consented  to  terms  of  peace.  This  is  the 
last  act  recorded  in  the  Itistory  of  Barca.  The  country 
is  hardly  ever  visited  by  travellers,  and  nothing  is 
known  of  its  present  condition.  Derno  and  Bengazi 
are  its  only  towns.  Derne  is  a  seaport,  with  a  fine 
situation,  surrounded  with  groves  of  orange  and  lemon 
trees,  and  a  fertile  territoiy,  able  to  afford  subsistence, 
to  a  very  large  population.  The  city  is  built  with 
much  regularity;  but  the  houses  are  low  and  small, 
built  chiefly  of  pebbles  cemented  with  clay.  '  The 
insecurity  of  the  government  alone  prevents  the  place 
from  becommg  the  seat  of  a  very  flourishing  trade. 
The  population  is  about  five  thousand. .  Bengazi  is  the 
Ilesperis  of  the  early  Greek  writers,  and  the  Berenice 
of  the  Ptolemies.  It  was  formerly  a  splendid  city,  but 
is  now  little  more  than  a  village.  The  neighborhood 
abounds  in  ruins,  and  beautiful  fragments  of  ancient 
architecture  and  sculpture. 

Tripoli  adioins  Btirca  on  the  west.  It  is  boundea 
north  by  the  Moditerranean,  and  on  the  other  sides  by 
countries  which  I'orm  portions  of  tlie  Great  Desert. 
The  territory,  though  sandy,  is  fertile,  compared  with 
that  of  Barca.  During  summer,  no  rain  falls  here,  so 
that  vegetation  abounds  most  in  winter.  The  history 
of  this  country  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
other  Barbaiy  States.  After  the  Saracen  conquerors 
had  consolidated  their  power  in  Northern  Africa,  and 
made  themselves  independent  of  the  Egyptian  khalifs, 
Tripoli  was  governed  by  the  Arab  dynasties  of  the 
west,  fn  the  twelfth  centuiy,  this  country  was  seized 
by  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  who  held  it  for  a  short  time, 
after  which  it  was  annexed  to  Tunis.  Amidst  the 
ignorance  which  followed  the  conquests  of  the  Sara- 
cens, Tripoli  ceased  to  attract  die  attention  of  Europe, 
and  is  scarcely  mentioned  by  historians  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  ravages  of  Iho 
Barbary  corsairs  brought  the  communities  of  Northern 
Africa  into  notice. 

The  Spaniards  attacked  Tripoli  in  1510,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  city.  Twenty  years  after, 
wards,  Charles  V.  made  a  gift  of  h,  together  with  the 
Island  of  Malta,  to  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusa 
lem,  who  had  been  recently  expelled  from  Bhodes  by 
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thf  Turks.  The  knights  kept  possession  of  Tripoli  till 
1551,  when  they  were  expelled  by  a  Turkish  force 
commanded  by  Sinan  Facha,  atid  the  famous  corsair 
Dragut  R;i'iH.  The  latter  was  invested  with  the  govern- 
ment, under  the  authority  of  Sultan  Solyman  of  Turkey. 
With  this  chieftain  for  their  leader,  the  Tripolitans 
returned  to  their  piratical  habits,  and  became  formida- 
ble for  their  attacks  upon  the  commerce  of  Christian 
nations  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  1G75,  they  were 
attacked  by  an  English  tleel,  under  Sir  .Tohn  Nar- 
borough,  and  in  1683  by  a  French  fleet,  which  bom- 
barded the  city,  and  compelled  the  bashaw  to  send  an 
embassy  to  apologize  to  Louis  XIV.  Notwithstanding 
these  chastisements,  and  the  treaties  which  they  had 
made  with  other  nations,  the  Tripolitans  seldom  allowed 
a  ship  at  sea  to  escape  them,  if  they  could  make  a 
prize  of  her  with  impunity.  They  made  slaves  of 
their  prisoners,  and,  in  common  with  the  other  Barbary 
powers,  exacted  tribute  from  the  commercial  nations 
of  Christendom. 

In  1801,  a  war  broke  out  between  Tripoli  and  the 
United  States,  during  which  an  expedition,  under  the 
A.merican  General  Eaton,  captured  Dcrne  from  the 
Tripolitans,  as  we  have  already  related.  In  1804,  an 
A-merican  squadron,  under  Commodore  Preble,  bom- 
bai'ded  Tripoli,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  But  hostilities  were  renewed  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  in  1812.  This  led  to  the  humbling  of  the 
Barbary  powers  by  the  arms  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  abandonment  of  all  claims  of  tribute  by  them,  as 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  Algiers. 

The  Turks  exercised  the  government  of  Tripoli  till 
1714 ;  the  pacha,  or  bashaw,  being  appointed  by  the 
[Porte,  and  the  regular  army  being  supplied  from  Con- 
stantinople. In  that  year,  a  domestic  revolution  took 
place  in  Tripoli,  which  fixed  a  regular  dynasty  of 
princes  on  ihe  tlirone,  and  greatly  diminished  tho  influ- 
ence of  tlie  Porte.  The  reigning  sovereiinis  iiavcevcr 
since  been  of  the  Moorish  ]-aco,  lliongli  tiiey  conlinue 
to  acknowledge  the  sultan  of  Turkey  as  their  lord 
paramount.  For  some  years  pasl,  the  principality  has 
been  much  distracted  wiih  internal  troubles. 

The  population  of  this  territory  may  be  estimated 
at  six  hundred  thousand.  The  capilal,  Tripoli,  is  the 
chief  theatre  of  the  intercourse  with  Bornou  and  Hous- 
sa,  the  most  fertile  countries  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
This  city  has  a  fine  palace  and  some  handsome 
mosques,  but  is  inferior,  to  the  cities  of  the  western 
Barbary  States.  It  has  a  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand,  who  are  supported  rather  by  comn'^'^vce  and 
manufactures  than  by  agriculture.  In  the  roi^hoor- 
hood  of  Tripoli  are  some  interesting  remains  cf  "U+ioui- 
tv,  among  which  is  a  triumphal  arch. 


CHAPTER  CCCI. 

A.  D.  640  to  1849. 

Tunis  and  Algeria. 

Tunis  hes  west  of  Tripoli.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  east  by  the  MediteiTanean,  on  the  west  by 
Ihe  Algerhie  territory  of  Constantino,  and  on  the  south 
by  Bled  el  Jerid.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  Barbary  States, 
but  by  no  means  the  least  important.  The  southern 
i>art  is  sandv  and  barren,  but  the  north  is  more  produc- 
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tive.    In  this  country  is  situated  the  Lake  of  Loodeah, 

the  Palus  Tritonis  of  the  ancient  geographers.  Tunis 
was  called  by  the  Romans  Africa  Pro'pria,,  and  was 
the  seat  of  the  republic  and  cily  of  Carlhage. 

The  victorious  Saracens,  after  'they  had  sej)arated 
themselves  from  the  government  of  the  khalifs  of 
Egypt,  fixed  the  seat  of  tlieir  empire  in  Barbary  at 
Kairwan,  or  Cairoan,  in  this  territory,  where  a  viceroy, 
with  the  title  of  ewiir,  or  prince  of  the  believers,  was 

'  invested  with  supreme  power.  This  authority  con- 
tinued amid  various  wars  and  revolutions  till  1206, 
when  a  new  dynasty  was  elevated  to  the  throne  of 
Morocco.  In  consequence  of  this  change,  the  governor 
of  Tunis  raised  the  standard  of  independence,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  sultan.  From  this  chieftain  sprang 
the  race  denominated  Lassis,  who  are  regarded  as  the 
])rimitive  kings  of  Tunis.  This  dominion  was  soon 
extended  over  the  neighboring  territories  of  Constan- 
tina,  Barca,  and  Tripoli :  the  Tunisian  court  was  main- 
tained in  great  splendor,  and  the  corsairs  of  this  state 
infested  every  i)art  of  the  Mediterranean,  intercepting 
the  supplies  and  reenforcements  that  were  sent  to  the 
crusaders  in  the  Holy  Land.  Louis  IX.  of  France, 
commonly  called  St.  Louis.,  undertook,  in  1270,  an 
expedition  against  Tripoli,  in  the  hope  of  either  con- 
verting or  conquering  the  Mahometan  sovereign  of  this 
country  ;  but  this  enterprise  totally  miscarried,  and  the 
king  died  among  the  ruins  of  Carthage. 

The  last  of  the  Tunisian  kings  of  the  rai:e  of  Lassis 
was  Muley  Hassem.  In  1513,  be  was  dejirived  of  his 
throne  by  the  celebrated  corsair  Mayraddin,  or  Khaira- 
deen,  called  also  Barharossa  IL,  wlio  had  a  short  time 
previous  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Algiers,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Turkish  sultan.  The  expelled  kin^ 
of  Tunis  sought  the  assistance  of  the  emperor  Charles 
v.,  who  sent  an  expedition  against  the  piratical  usurper, 
and  reinstated  Muley  Hassem  on  (he  throne  in  1535. 
Pie  held  his  dignity  as  a  trilnitary  prince  till  1574. 
when  the  7"urkish  sullao.  Selim,  seiil  an  ai'mamejii  of 
foriy  thousand  men,  wliicli  coiiijuered  ihe  counfry,  and 
mad(!  Tunis  a  dependency  of  the  Otionian  Porle.  To- 
ward the  close  of  iho  seventeenth  century,  the  aulliorily 
of  the  Porte  was  virtually  discarded,  and  ihe  bey 
Tunis  became  a  sovo'cign  prince.  The  (ley  of  Al- 
giers subsequently  usurped  the  government,  and  tliis 
act  was  followed  by  various  revolutions,  which  were 
finally  composed  in  '782,  since  which  time  tranquillity 
and  peace  have  prevailed  in  Tunis.  The  presi?ni 
reigning  family  are  descended  from  a  Greek  renegado. 

The  population  of  tliis  territory  is  about  two  millions. 
The  capital,  Tunis,  is  the  largest  city  in  Barbary,  and 
po^esses  all  the  local  advantages  which  mised  Car- 
tha|fe  to  such  a  neight  of  prosperity.    Its  streets,  like 

I  those  of  most  cities  m  warm  climates,  are  very  narrow. 

I  The  nrincipai  mosque  is  spacious,  and  the  new  oalace. 
constructed  at  great  cost  in  the  Moorish  style,  is  one 
of  the  finest  edifices  in  Barbary.  The  Tunisians,  hav- 
ing entirely  renounced  their  piratical  habits,  now 
devote  themselves  tn  various  branches  of  productive 
industry.  They  have  large  manufactories  of  velvets, 
silk  stutfs,  and  the  red  cans  generally  worn  in  the 
Levant.  They  also  c.?.rry  on  a  considerable  traflic 
with  the  interior  of  Africa  for  gold,  ivory,  and  ostrich 
feathers.  The  population  of  the  city  is  about  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand,  Kairwan,  one  of  the 
cities  founded  by  the  Saracens,  as  above  stated,  and 
long  the  capital  of  their  dominion  in  Northern  Africa,  if 
within  the  territory  of  Tunis.   It  has  a  great  mosque, 
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supported  hy  Ave  hundred  granite  columns,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  most  elegant  as  well  as  the  most  revered 
of  all  the  mosques  in  Africa. 


Algeria,  which  is  the  name  bestowed  by  the  French 
on  this  country  since  its  conquest  by  them  In  1830 
lies  between  Tunis  and  Morocco,  with  the  MediteiTa 


Oonatantina. 


nean  on  the  north,  and  the  Desert  of  Sahara  on  the 
south.  It  is  less  sandy  and  more  fertile  than  Tunis, 
with  a  more  temperate  climate.  The  mountains  are 
loftier,  and  the  rains  more  abundant;  the^springs  and 
streams  more  numerous,  and  the  vegetation  more 
active  and  diversified.  The  western  part  is  one  of  the 
most  finely  watered  countries  in  the  world. 

When  the  Moors  were  expeilcd  from  Spain,  Ferdi- 
nand die  Catholic  sent  an  expedition,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cardinal  Ximenes  and  Don  Pedro  Navarro, 
against  Oran,  a  town  on  the  Barbary  coast,  opposite  to 
Spain.  This  town  and  some  other  places  in  the  neigh- 
borhood were  captured.  The  next  year,  the  Spaniards 
took  possession  of  a  small  island  opposite  Algiers,  and 
built  a  fort  upon  it.  The  Moore  called  to  their  assist- 
ance the  Turkish  corsair  Ilorush,  who  was  then  the 
terror  of  Christendom  for  his  piratical  exploits  in  the 
Mediterranean.  lie  atlacked  the  Spaniards  with  some 
success,  and  was  made  sovereign  of  Algiers.  But  his 
tyrannical  government  irritated  the  Algerines ;  they 
rebelled  and  put  him  to  death.  His  brother  Hayrad- 
din  was  invested  with  his  authority,  and  confirmed  by 
the  Turkish  sultan. 

Charles  V.,  in  1541,  equipped  a  formidable  expe- 
dition for  the  conquest  of  Algiers.  This  armament 
comprised  a  body  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  beside 
a  strong  naval  force.  Charles  took  the  command  in 
person,  and  the  army  landed  near  Algiers  in  safety. 
The  cily  was  defended  bv  a  garrison  of  hardly  five 
thousand  men,  but  Ihc  commander,  Hassan,  refused  to 
surrender.  While  the  Spaniards  were  jireparing  to 
attack  A  lgiers,  a  furious  storm  came  on,  whicii  wrecked 
the  whole  fleet,  and  deprived  the  army  of  its  stores  and 
ammunition.  Algiers  was  saved,  and  the  Spaniards 
were  compelled  to  return  home  overwhelmed  with 
mortification  at  the  miscarriage  of  this  great  undertak- 
ing. Oran,  however,  was  retained  in  their  hands  till 
1712. 


The  Algerines,  no  longer  m  fear  of  the  military  ex- 
peditions of  the  Spaniards,  became  from  this  time  the 
most  famous  pirates  in  the  world,  and  kept  all  the 
Christian  stales  on  the  Mediterranean  in  constant  ter- 
ror. Impunity  and  success  rendered  them  arrogant, 
and  they  believed  themselves  invincible.  In  the  six- 
teenth century,  they  ventured  into  the  Atlantic,  and 
made  prizes  of  the  ships  of  such  nations  as  did  not  pay 
them  tribute.  The  first  check  which  they  received 
was  from  the  Englisii,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  who 
sent  a  squadron,  under  Admiral  Blake,  ngainst  them. 
The  Algerino  corsairs  were  compelled,  by  this  com- 
mander, to  respect  the  flag  of  England.  A  French 
squadron,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  bombarded 
Algiers.  The  Spaniards,  under  General  O'Eeiliy, 
made  an  attempt  against  the  city  in  1775,  which 
resulted  no  more  successfully  than  the  expedition  of 
Charles  V.  The  Dutch,  Danes,  and  Swedes  were 
compelled  to  purchase  with  a  tribute  the  immunity  of 
their  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  Austrian^ 
and  Russians  were  protected  by  the  special  authority 
of  the  sultan  of  Turkey,  who  had  bound  himfisif  to 
tliat  effect  by  positive  treaties. 

The  greatest  sufferers  by  the  Algerine  piracies  were 
the  maritime  states  of  Italy.  The  corsairs  of  Algiers, 
and  of  the  other  Harbary  powers,  not  only  seized 
their  vessels  and  cargoes,  but  made  slaves  of  their 
crews,  either  selling  them  in  tlie  market,  or  sending 
them  in  cliains  to  the  public  works.  These  slaves: 
were  kept  In  rigorous  servitude,  without  hope  of  escape, 
except  by  the  payment  of  enormous  ransoms;  and  thus 
the  piratical  system  became  a  rich  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Barbary  governments,  as  well  as  of  pi'ofit  to 
private  speculators.  But  as  the  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  Increased,  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  ravages  of  the'  Barbary  corsairs  became  less  fre- 
quent and  atrocious  ;  and  at  length  the  attafks  of  the 
Algerines  on  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  broujrhi 
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upon  them  a  visitation  which  forever  destroyed  the  sys- 
tem of  Mediterranean  piracy.  During  the  early  period 
r»f  the  existence  of  the  American  republic,  the  unpro- 
tected condition  of  our  commerce  had  tempted  the 
Algerines  to  repeated  acts  of  treacherous  hostility.  In 
common  with  the  nations  of  Europe,  the  American 
government  had  paid  tribute  to  all  the  Barbary  powers  ; 
but  in  the  year  1815,  the  Americans  determined  to  sub- 
mit to  this  disgr.io.e  no  longer.  A  squadron,  under 
Couimodore  Dec;iiur,  wus  sent  Into  the  Medifernineaii. 
Two  Algerine  men-of-war  were  captured,  and  the 
American  fieet  immediately  appeared  before  the  fortl- 
(ica!ions  of  Algiers.  Thci  dey,  struck  with  lerror  by 
ihe  losw  of  lii.-i  Bhl[io  and  the  reputation  which  the 
American  navy  liad  acquired  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain,  consented,' without  delay,  to  all  the  terms  dic- 
tated by  Ihe  American  commander,  indemnities  were 
paid  for  all  the  propertv  captured  from  the  Americans;  | 
all  claims  of  tribute  were  removed  forever,  and  the 
dey  gave  up  to  the  Americans  all  the  Christian  cap- 
tives in  his  territory.  All  the  other  Barbary  powers 
were  compelled,  in  the  same  manner,  to  renounce  their 
claims  of  ti'ibute. 

The  United  States  thus  set  the  first  example  of 
throwing  off  that  odious  badge  of'servitude  —  the  tribute 
to  the  Barbary  pirates.  Such  an  exploit  attracted  the 
attention  of  Europe.  The  Congress  of  Vienna  look 
the  affairs  of  the  Barbary  powers  into  consideration, 
and  determined  to  follow  in  the  course  pointed  out  by 
the  American  republic.  A  resolution  was  adopted  in 
that  body  to  put  an  end  to  Clirisliaii  slavery  in  Algiers. 
In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  a  British  fleet,  under  Lord 
Exmouth,  was  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  in  1816  ; 
Algiers  was  bombarded,  and  the  dey  compelled  to 
submit  to  terms  similar  to  those  dictated  hy  Commo- 
dore Decalur. 

This,  however,  did  not  long  restrain  the  Algerines 
within  the  bounds  of  moderation.  Their  lawless  and 
arrogant  spirit  was  not  yet  completely  broken.  No 
effort  was  spared  to  repair  the  damages  caused  by  the 
bombardment,  and  to  place  the  city  in  a  more  formida- 
ble state  of  defence  than  ever.  The  Algerine  cor- 
sairs, soon  found  themselves  in  a  condition  to  set  the 
Christian  powers  at  defiance.  They  first  interrupted 
the  trade  of  the  French.  The  consul  of  this  nation 
remonstrated,  and  the  dey,  in  an  angry  dispute  with 
this  officer,  struck  him  with  a  fan.  The  French  gov- 
ernment resented  this  insult  by  declaring  war,  and  a 
powerful  expedition  was  immediately  equipped  to  at- 
Eack  Algiers.  In  May,  1830,  a  force  of  tliirty  thou- 
sand men,  under  General  Bourmont,  sailed  from  Mar- 
seilles, and  landed  in  the  Bay  of  Sidi  Ferruch,  near 
Algiers.  The  city  could  offer  no  effectual  resistance, 
and  the  dey  was  compelled  to  surrender.  The  French 
retained  possession  of  the  city,  and  the  dey  was  al- 
lowed to  retire  to  Italy. 

The  French  found  a  large  sum  of  money  in  the 
treasury  of  the  dey,  which  indemnified  them  for  the 
first  expenses  of  the  conquest.  But  their  subsequent 
"ortune  in  this  country  has  not  equalled  that  of  the  out- 
set. They  determined  not  only  to  keep  the  city  of 
Algiers,  but  to  colonize  the  whole  territory.  In  this 
attempt  they  have  been  most  unfortunate.  All  their 
endeavors  to  conciliate  the  wild  Arabs  of  the  neigh- 
borhood have  been  unavailing,  and  the  constant  hos- 
tilities in  whicli  they  Save  been  engaged  with  these 
people  have  caused  expenses  vastly  beyond  any 
jdvantages,  either  military  or  commercial,  which 


have  been  secured  to  France  by  the  possession  of  the 
territory.  The  conquest  of  Algiers  has,  in  fact,-tiirned 
out  to  be  the  most  profitless  undertaking  of  the  kind 
in  KJodern  times ;  and  there  is  ho  doubt  that  nothing 
but  national  pride  has  prevented  the  colony  from  being 
formally  abandoned  by  the  French  government  many 
years  ago. 


Abd  el  Kader. 


In  their  wars  with  the  natives,  the  French  met  with  a 

formidable  enemy  in  Abd  el  Kader,  an  Arab  chief,  who 
displayed  a  surprising  degree  of  -  courage,  persever- 
ance, and  skill  in  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  invaders. 
His  rapid  movements,  and  his  familiar  acquaintance 

with  the  country,  enabled  him  for  a  long  time  to  baiflc 
every  attempt  made  by  liis  enemies  to  destroy  or  caj)- 
ture  him.  If  defeated  in  an  engagement,  he  reap- 
peared in  a  shoit  time  at  the  head  of  as  strong  a  body 
of  followers  as  ever.  He  harassed  the  French 
troops  by  incessant  attacks,  surprising  their  foraginjj 
parties,  and  cutting  off  their  detachments  in  such  a 
manner,  that  the  armies  opposed  to  him  were  com- 
pelled to  return  to  their  encampments,  worn  otit  by 
continual  fighting,  and  intolerable  fatigue  under  the 
burning  sun  of  Africa. 

In  1845,  a  dreadful  act  of  vengeance  was  inflicted 
by  the  French  upon  their  African  enemies,  which  gave 
the  war  in  Algeria  a  character  of  unnatural  ferocity. 
About  midsummer,  a  body  of  troops,  under  Colonel 
Pelissier,  was  engaged  in  pursuing  the  Ouled  Hiahs,  a 
tribe  of  Kabyles,  one  of  the  Berber  nations,  who  had 
never  been  subdued,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  their 
country,  which  contains  an  Immense  number  of  moun- 
tain caves,  with  intricate  labyrinthine  passages,  in 
which  the  French  could  not  attempt  to  pursue  them 
without  the  utmost  danger.  The  Ouled  Riahs,  on  tht 
approach  of  Pellssier,  fled  to  their  mountain  refuge. 
The  French  surrounded  one  of  these  caverns,  and  piled 
up  heaps  of  fagols  at  the  entrance.  The  French  com- 
mander then  caused  letters  to  be  flung  into  the  cavern, 
hiforming  the  natives  that  the  fagots  would  he  set  on 
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fire,  and  they  would  all  be  suffocated  to  death, ^umtrss 
they  surrendered  their  arms  and  horses.  They  le- 
fused  at  first,  but  aflerwards  replied  that  they  would 
comply  with  the  demand  if  the  French  would  withdraw 
to  a  dislaiice.  This  <'ondition  was  rejected,  and  the 
fagots  were  set  on  fire. 

The  French  tlien  heard  dreadful  noises  in  the  cav- 
ern, and  il  was  aflerwards  known  that  the  Kabyles  were 
debating  whelher  they  should  surrenderor  not;  some 
were  for  submission,  and  others  stubbornly  opposed  it. 
The  latter  prevailed  ;  but  from  time  to  time  individuals 
escaped.  Pelissier  again  Sent  to  the  besieged  in  the 
lavern,  exhorting  them  to  surrender;  but  tliey  again 
refused.  Some  women  tried  to  escape  ;  but  their  hus- 
bands and  others  shot  them  in  the  act,  with  the  terrible 
"■esolutlon  that  all  should  suffer  martyrdom  together. 
The  French  commander  then  ordered  the  bunting  of 
the  fagots  to  be  stopped,  and  sent  into  the  cavern  a 
flag  of  truce,  which  the  natives  drove  away  wilh  a 
shower  of  musketry.  The  fire  was  then  rekindled, 
and  the  appalling  cries  of  the  victims  were  heard 
echoing  through  the  windings  of  the  cavern.  Grad- 
ually they  died  away,  till  no  sotmil  feii  iipoti  the 
ear  but  the  ci'^icklirig  of  the  green  branches  in  the 
flames. 

When  the  tires  were  extinguished,  the  French  en- 
tered the  cavern,  where  a  thousand  human  beings  had 
been  pent  up  without  an  outlet,  and  engaged  in  a  ter- 
rible struggle  for  Hfe  amidst  suffocating  smoke  and 
profound  darkness.  The  rock  was  strewn  with  dead 
bodies,  trampled  under  foot,  and  piled  in  heaps.  Some 
were  found  standing  up  with  their  faces  stuck  into 
clefts  of  the  cavern,  where  they  died,  gasping  for  air. 
Many  bad  dropped  into  chasms  of  the  rock,  where 
they  could  not  be  reached.  Others  were  killed  by 
fragments  of  the  heateil  rock  falling  upon  them. 
Others  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  cattle  which 
had  fled  with  their  owners  into  the  cavern.  Of  a 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  only  thirty- 
seven  survived.  The  tribe  of  the  Ouled  Riahs  was 
exterminated. 

Abd  cl  Kader,  after  having,  for  a  long  time,  set  the 
French  at  defiance,  and  caused  them  an  enormous  ex- 
penditure of  blood  and  treasure,  was  at  lenglh  captured, 
and  transported  to  I  Vance,  where  he  was  long  held  in 
captivity,  being  finally  transported  to  Turkey.  Since 
this  event,  the  French  establishments  in  Algeria  have 
been  less  exposed  to  the  hostilities  of  the  natives. 

The  population  of  the  whole  terri'ory  of  Algeria  is 
about  two  millions.  The  city  of  Algiers  is  built  on 
the  declivity  of  aneminence  facing  the  Mediterranean. 
The  streets  rise  by  gradation  one  above  the  other,  and 
are  crowned  by  lofty  hills  above,  the  whole  presenting 
a  magnificent  appearance  from  the  sea.  Within,  how- 
ever, all  this  beauty  disappears,  the  whole  city  being 
a  labyrinth  of  narrow,  dirty  lanes.  There  are,  however, 
several  splendid  edifices,  [lavticulariy  the  palace  and 
the  principal  mosques.  The  French  barracks  arc  also 
fine  struclurcs,  adorned  with  fountains  arnl  marble 
columns.  Since  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the 
French,  its  population  has  materially  decreased.  It 
is  now  estimatei'  at  twenty-five  thousand.  Trcmocen, 
or  Tlemsen,in  tlie  western  part  of  Algeria,  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  and  fine! j^- watered  district.  It  has  a 
population  of  twenty  thousand.  Oran,  on  the  coast, 
1.1  much  decayed,  but  has  been  recently  repaired  by 
'>e  French.  The  population  is  about  four  thousand, 
'onstantina,  in  the  east,  is  the  ancient  Clrta,  once  the 


capital  of  Numidia.  I*,  has  a  picturesque  situation,  nr. 
the  summit  of  a  precipitous  rock  overhanging  a  river. 
The  neighborhood  is  covered  wilh  ruins  and  s]>lendi(f 
monuments  of  antiquity.  The  population  is  abou 
fifteen  thousand.  This  place  was  captured  by  the 
French,  after  a  long  and  bloody  siege. 
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Morocco.  —  Foundaiinn  of  the  Empire  of 
Morocco  —  Conquests   in   Spain  —  Revolu- 

.  Hon  in  Morocco  —  Character  of  the  Moor- 
ish Sovereigns. 


The  empire  of  Morocco  comprises  the  two  kmg 
doms  of  Morocco  and  Fez.    It  Is  the  most  westerly 
the  most  extensive,  and  the  most  important,  of  the  Bar- 
hary  States.    If  is  bounded  north  by  the  Mediterranean 
east  by  Algiers  and  Bled  el  .Tend,  south  by  tlie  Desen 
of  Sahara,  and  west  by  the  Atlantic.    It  is  generallv 
mountainous,  with  a  fertile  soil  in  those  parts  favoreii 
with  rasn.    South  of  the  Atlas  chain  is  an  arid  region 
unproductive  in  grain,  but  affording  the  finest  dates  in 
the  world,  and  possessing  a  breed  of  goats  whose  skins 
are  manufaetu.dd  into  the  morocco  leather,  which  has 
taken  its  name  from  this  country. 

When  the  Saracens  established  their  dominion  in 
Northern  Africa,  one  of  their  capitals  was  fixed  at 
Fez.  The  city  of  Morocco  was  built  in  1054,  by  the 
Almoravides,  or  Morabeth,  a  sect  of  Mussulman  en 
thuslasts,  who  originated  in  the  Great  Desert.  They 
invtided  Spain,  and  defeated  and  killed  Alphonso,  king 
of  Castile,  at  the  battle  of  Badajos,  in  1180.  The  do- 
minion of  these  enthusiasts  extended  over  Algiers,  the 
Great  Desert,  Timbuctoo,  and  Soudan.  The  king- 
doms of  Fez  and  Morocco,  after  continuing  for  some 
time  separate,  were  united  under  one  head.  Ahu.  Ja- 
cob^ surnaraed  Al  Manmr^  or  the  Victorious,  acceded 
to  the  throne  of  Morocco  in  1184,  He  exhibited  great 
military  skill,  courage,'  and  activity,  and  extended  hii 
conquests  as  far  eastward  as  Tunis.  He  was  also 
successful  in  his  wars  in  Spain.  In  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  he  fell  into  despondency,  in  consequence  of 
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having  broken  his  word,  by  putting  to  death  a  Mara- 
bout, or  Moorish  priest,  whom  he  had  promised  to  par- 
don. In  this  state  of  mind  he  disappeared,  and  is  said 
to  have  become  a  wanderer  throughout  the  world. 
At  this  time,  a  portion  of  Spain  was  under  the  domin- 
ion of  Morocco;  but  this  part  of  the  empire  was  lost 
.n  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a  series  of  revolu- 
tions and  civil  wars  distracted  the  country  for  many 
years. 

About  the  year  1500,  a  Moor,  named  Mohammad  hen 
Achmett  caUing  himself  a  sheriff  or  descendant  of  the 
prophet,  planned  a  scheme  for  the  elevation  of  one  of 
his  sons  to  the  throne  of  Morocco.  He  sent  his  three 
sons  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  where  they  acquired 
a  great  reputation  for  sanctity.  On  their  return  to 
Morocco,  they  obtained  an  immense  influence  over 
the  fanatical  and  credulous  portion  of  the  people ;  and 
as  all  political  power  among  the  Mussulmans  is  con- 
nected more  or  less  with  religious  enthusiasm,  the 
scheme  of  Mohammed  ben  Achmct  succeeded,  and 
his  eldest  sou  was  made  sovereign  of  Morocco.  Ilis 
posterity  reign  in  that  country  to  this  day.  The  history 
of  these  monarchs  offers  little  but  a  series  of  tyrannical 
acts,  and  bloody  and  ferocious  civil  wars,  which  would 
afford  no  insU'uet.i(jn  lo  the  rcuder.  The  emperors  of 
Morocco  have  been  distinguished  for  nothing  but  des- 
Dotism,  cruelty,  and  oppression.  The  Moors  have  had 
little  connection  with  the  nations  of  Europe  since  the 
overthrow  of  their  dominion  in  Spain.  Muley  Sidi 
Mohamnied,  who  came  to  the  throne  of  Morocco  in 
1757,  was  engaged  in  wars  with  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  He  died  in  1790,  leaving  the  throne  an 
object  of  contention  to  his  sons.  Muley  Soliman,  the 
successful  competitor,  made  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States  in  1795,  and  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  assist  the 
Turks  of  Egypt,  when  that  cquntry  was  invaded  by 
the  French  under  Bonaparte.  He  died  in  1822,  and 
was  succeeded  hy  his  nephew,  Muley  Abd-er- Rahman, 
the  present  emperor.  The  conquest  of  Algiers  in- 
volved him  in  a  war  with  the  French  invaders,  which, 
however,  led  to  no  important  results.  His  reign  has 
been  occupied  principally  in  repressing  rebellions 
among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  interior,  and  in  making 
domestic  improvements. 

The  population  of  the  empire  is  about  six  millions. 
The  city  of  Morocco  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  a 
wide  and  fertile  plain,  overlooked  by  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Its  mosques  are  numerous, 
and  several  of  them  afford  striking  specimens  of  Ara- 
bian architecture.  The  palace  forms  an  ,  enclosure 
nearly  a  mile  in  extent.  Beautiful  gardens  surround 
the  city,  and  spacious  aqueducts  convey  water  to  it 
from  the  mountains  twenty  miles  distant.-  The  popu- 
lation is  about  eighty  thousand.  Fez  has  much  de- 
clined from  its  ancient  splendor,  but  is  still  an  agreea- 
ble place.  It  stands  in  a  valley,  with  a  river  winding 
through  it.  The  population  is  about  equal  to  that  of 
.Morocco.  Mequinez  has  lately  risen  to  importance  by 
becoming  the  residence  of  the  sovereign.  Mogadove, 
a  seaport  on  the  Atlantic,  is  the  chief  emporium 
of  trade  with  Europe.  It  is  handsomely  built  of 
white  stone,  but  is  surrounded  by  a  sandy  desert. 
The  population  is  ten  thousand.  Sallce,  once  a  famous 
resort  for  pirates  and  rovers,  is  now  almost  abandoned. 
Tangier,  on  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  is  the  chief  resi- 
dence of  the  consuls  of.  Christendom  to  the  Empire 
of  Morocco. 
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CHAPTER  CCCIII. 

Manners,  Customs,  l^c,  of  the  Inhabitants  o, 
Bai^bar}/. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  States  constitute 
three  distinct  classes  —  the  Moors,  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Berbers.  The  Moors  inhabit  the  cities  and  the  coun- 
try in  their  immediate  vicinity.  These  cities  in  gener- 
al present  a  very  uniform  scene.  The  inhabitants  pass 
their  time  in  a  secluded,  gloomy,  and  monotonous  ex- 
istence. They  are  strangers  to  social  assemblies  and 
public  amusements,  to  the  elegant  arts,  and  to  almost 
every  thing  that  embellishes  or  animates  life.  The 
females  are  strictly  excluded  from  general  society,  and 
are  allowed  to  see  no  men  except  tiieir  husbands. 
The  aspect  of  apathy  and  gravity,  however,  which  a 
Moor  presents  at  first  view,  is  in  a  great  measure  \ 
fallacious,  and  he  is  easily  roused  from  it  to  tlie  most  I 
outrageous  acts  of  bloodshed  and  violence.  In  Ihe 
maritime  cities,  the  habits  of  a  seafaring  and  piratical 
life  have  rendered  tfiese  occasions  more  frequent,  and 
have  produced  a  character  more  habitually  turbulent 
and  disorderly  than  is  usual  in  Mahometan  states. 


The  remoter  districts  of  Barbary  are  inhabited  by  fi> 
race  calh^d  J rais,  either  because  they  are  the  desceiKH 
ants  of  ihe  Saracen  conquerors,  or  because,  from  their 
situation  and  eircuinstances,  they  have  acquired  habit* 
similar  to  those  of  the  people  of  Arabia.  They 
dwell  in  a  species  of  movable  encampments,  called 
dollars,  composed  of  a  number  of  broad,  low  tents, 
resembling  in  form  a  ship  bottom  upwards.  These 
are  made  of  coarse  camel's  hair  cloth,  or  the  fibues.  of 
the  palpn-tree,  and  are  generally  arranged  in  three 
concentric  circles,  in  the  interior  of  which  the  cattle 
are  secured  during  night.  Each  douar  is  gttvemed 
hv  ;i  sl;<;'l;  or  chic^  who  .is  considered  as  staoading,  in 
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a  paternal  relation  to  the  rest.  The  manner  of  living 
is  quite  patriarchal,  and  their  riles  of  hospitality  are  so 
primitive  that  they  remind  us  of  those  practised  by 
Abraham  to  tbe  three  angels,  as  recoriled  in  Scripture. 
The  greatest  sbeik,  when  .a  stranger  enters  his  tent, 
fetches  water,  and  assists  him  to  wash  bis  feet.  He 
goes  to  the  flock,  brings  a  calf  or  a  kid,  kills  it,  and 
delivers  it  to  his  wife  to  dress.  Like  all  the  races 
which  bear  the  name  of  Arab,  these  people  are 
equally  distinguished  for  hospiiality  and  robbery. 
The  different  communities  are  often  animated  by 
deadly  feuds  with  each  other,  which  lead  to  bloody 
wars. 

While  these  wandering  Irtbos  cover  the  plains,  the 
mountain  districts  of  the  Adas  are  occupied  by  the 
Berbers,  These  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  Barbary,  who  were  driven  to  l;ike  refuge  in 
these  luneiy  retreatf^.  In  the  little  valleys  imbosomed 
witliin  the  huge  declivities  of  the  Atlas  they  build 
their  villages,  which  are  beautifully  enclosed  with  gar- 
dens and  plantations.  Some  of  them  dwell  in  caves 
cut  out  of  the  rock.  The  Berbers  are  hard-featured, 
athletic,  and  patient  of  fatigue.  They  are  occupied 
in  pasturage,  agriculture,  and  hunting.  They  are  skil- 
ful in  the  use  of  firearms,  and  are  not  at  all  quiet 
in  their  subjection  to  Morocco  and  the  other  states 
which  claim  dominion  over  their  territory.  Their 
only  homage  consists  of  a  tribute  at  once  scanty 
and  uncertain.  In  their  revolts,  they  have  sometimes 
descended  into  tbe  plains,  and  carried  their  inroads  to 
the  very  gates  of  Morocco.  They  have  none  of  the 
migratory  habits  of  the  Arab,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are 
unwilling  to  remove  from  tlieir  original  homes.  Un- 
like the  Arabs,  too,  they  elect  their  sheiks,  and  have  a 
republican  form  of  government — a  thing  very  unusual 
in  Africa.  They  speak  a  language  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  Moors  and  Arabs. 

All  the  governments  of  the  Barbary  States  are  de- 
spotic e.xcept  that  of  Algeria,  which  country  is  now 
regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  French  republic,  and 
sends  its  representatives  to  the  legislative  assembly 


at  Paris.  The  prevalent  religion  of  Barbary  is  Ma 
hometanism,  and  the  country  is  overrun  by  supersti 
tions  of  all  kinds,  such  as  usually  prevail  among  the 
vulgar  in  unenlightened  countries,  among  which  the 
beliei'  in  the  potency  of  tbe  evil  eye  is  the  most  fre- 
quent. Learning  and  science  in  this  country  may  be 
regarded  a-s  almost  extinct,  though  the  Barbary  Stales, 
and  particularly  Morocco  and  Fez,  were  formerly  dis- 
tinguished for  the  cultivation  of  mathematics  and 
astronomy.  The  amusements  of  the  people  are  very 
little  varied.  The,,  day  is  spent  chiefly  in  listless  indo- 
lence, lounging  at  coffee-houses  and  barbers'  shops,  j 
which  are  the  favorite  places  for  gossip  and  scandal.  | 
Opium  is  not  used  by  the  Moors,  but  instead  of  it,  tlicy  ■ 
intoxicate  themselves  with  a  preparation  of  hemp.  \ 
The  favorite  exercise  is  horsemanship,  in  which  theii 
feats  are  often  very  wonderful.  The  dress  of  the 
Moors  and  Arabs  consists  of  a  haick  —  a  large,  square, 
woollen  cloth,  iie;trly  twenty  feet  in  length,  which  is 
folded  very  loosely  round  the  body,  and  secured  by  a  j 
girdle.  Under  this  is  a  tunic  or  coat,  and  beneath  this 
a  shirt.  In  cold  or  rainy  weather,  a  cloak,  called 
a  bumoose,  is  thrown  over  the  haick.  Caps  and  tur- 
bans are  worn  upon  tlie  head.  With  regard  to 
food,  one  dish  prevails  at  the  tables  of  all,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peasant.  This  is  euscosoo^  a  sort  of 
paste  made  of  bread  crumbs,  and  enriched  with  meat, 
vegetables,  and  condiments.  The  rich  have  a  variety 
of  dahes,  but  all  of  the  nature  of  spoon  meat.  The 
Moors  use  neither  knife,  fork,  nor  spoon,  but  eat  with 
their  fingers. 

No  people,  who  have  once  been  civilized,  retain  so 
few  marks  of  their  former  improvement  as  the  Moors 
and  Arabs  of  Barbary.  In  no  other  region  of  the  i 
earth  have  the  ravages  of  time  been  so  deplorable  in  ! 
obliterating  nearly  all  the  traces  of  civilization,  an<l 
destroying  the  works  of  art.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
country  seem  not  to  know  that  tlieir  ancestors  were 
learned  and  enlightened,  and  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
very  history  of  the  monuments  which  give  -interes' 
to  their  wild  shores  and  dreary  plains. 


CHAPTER  CCCIV. 

Geographical   Description   of  the   Desert  — 
History. 

This  gloomy  and  de,solate  portion  of  Africa  extends 
fVom  Barbary  on  the  north  to  Nigritia  on  the  south, 
and  from  Egypt  and  Nubia  on  the  east  to  tbe  Atlantic 
,  on  the  west.  Its  length  is  about  three  thousand  miles, 
from  east  to  west,  and  its  width,  from  north  to  south, 
eight  hundred.  Its  whole  extent  is  equal  to  the  whole 
of  the  United  States,  and  is  quite  equal  to  the  half  of 
Europe.  The  tropic  of  Cancer  passes  through  its 
centre  ;  its  position,  therefore,  is  one  that  would  ordi- 
iiarily  insure  to  it  the  highest  fertility :  yet  of  all  por- 
lions  of  the  globe,  it  presents  the  most  fearful  and 
appalling  spectacle  of  waste  and  sterility. 

Though  this  tract  must  be  thus  considered  as  on  the 
whole  a  vast  barren  waste,  yet  its  surface  is  marked 


with  some  variety.    Near  the  coast  of  the  Atlantic  to 

the  west,  there  are  some  mountains  rising  in  detached 
peaks ;  in  other  places  the  waves  of  sand,  driven  about 
by  the  winds,  are  laid  in  undulating  masses  of  low  hills 
and  shallow  vsHleys.  Rain  being  rare,  the  sun  soon 
scorches  and  blasts  the  feeble  vegetation.  This  is  the 
goneral  character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  surface.  In 
these  portions,  during  the  heat  of  summer,  the  air  has 
t  he  fiery  aspect  and  feeling  of  a  furnace.  In  certain  lim- 
ited spots  rain  falls  toward  the  close  of  summer,  and. 
here  a  rapid  vegetation  is  produced.  At  the  south, 
there  are  considerable  spaces  generally  covered  with 
vegetation.  Thorny  shrubs,  briars,  nettles,  and  other 
coarse  plants,  are  the  prevailing  vegetation  of  Uie  desert 
portions.  In  some  places,  there  are  groups  of  palms 
and  date  trees,  and  along  the  southern  borders  there  are 
small  forests,  inhabited  by  monkies  and  gazelles.  While 
the  fertile  spots  are  the  resort  of  wandering  Arabs,  the 
uiore  desolate  portions  are  tbe  haunts  of  the  ostrich,  and 
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lot  infrequently  of  poisonous  serpents,  with  lious  and 
panthers  lying  in  wait  for  their  prey. 


4^ 
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A  Sand  Storm  of  the  Desen  of  Saliaca. 


In  some  parts  there  are  fertile  oases  of  considerable 
Bxtentj  and  there  are  pools,  or  small  lakes,  from  dis- 
tance to  distance.  The  mode  of  travelling  is  by  cara- 
vans ;  the  travellers  are  obliged  to  go  armed  and  in 
nufidjcrs,  lo  protect  themselves  fi'om  the  wild  njl)ber 
iribea  that  roam  tiiroiigli  these  frightful  wastes  ;  the 
[;amel  is  used  both  for  carrying  burdens  and  for  trans- 
porting the  traders,  as  the  patience  with  which  tiiat 
useful  animal  bears  fatigue,  hunger,  and  thirst,  purilcu- 
lariy  adaj>ts  it  Cur  this  region  of  drought  and  sterility. 
Caravans  sometimes  perish  of  thirst,  when  the  dry  wind 
has  absorbed  the  water  usually  found  in  the  springs, 
and  they  are  exposed  to  great  dangers  from  pestif- 
erous winds  and  moving  sands.  The  soil  is  impreg- 
nated with  salt.  The  eastern  part  of  the  desert  is 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  Tihboos,  a  Berber  race,  who 
own  great  herds  of  camels,  and  plunder  the  unlucky 
travellers  whom  they  encounter.  Their  country  con- 
tains numerous  salt  lakes,  and  yields  quantities  of  that 
valuable  mineral,  in  which  some  of  the  Tihboos  now 
carry  on  a  profitable  trade  with  Nigritia. 

In  the  central  part  are  the  Tuaricks,  also  a  Berber 
nation.  Some  of  their  oases  contain  considerable 
towns.  The  Tuaricks  are  often  engaged  as  guides  to 
the  caravans,  as  agents  for  foreign  merchants,  and 
sometimes  become  traders  themselves. 

On  the  west  coast  are  various  Moorish  and  kindred 
tribes,  most  of  whom  are  robbers,  and  extremely  fierce 
and  savage  in  their  manners. 

In  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Great  Desert,  there 
are  several  oases,  some  of  considerable  extent.  The 
ancient  Romans  penetrated  hither,  and  described  the 
appearance  of  the  country  as  spotted  like  a  leop- 
ard's skin.  Fezzan,  the  ancient  Phazania.  is  a  toler- 
,ably  fertile  tract  of  about  two  hundred  miles  square. 
From  this  point  the  Romans  advanced  to  Soudan; 
and,  in  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
hardy  Arabs  tirat  found  their  way  into  the  same 
regions. 

The  great  caravan  route  from  Barbary  to  Soudan, 
is  by  way  of  Mourzouk,  Tibesty,  and  Bilma,  where 
oases  are  found  a*  no  great  distance  from  each  other; 


vet  such  are  the  dangers  of  even  this  route,  that  the  de- 
struction of  human  life  is  enormous.  In  1805,awhole 
caravan  from  Soudan  for  Morocco,  consisting  of  two 
thousand  persons  and  all  their  camels,  was  totally  lost. 
In  1811  and  1813,  two  entire  caravans  between 
Augehi  and  Waday,  with  but  few  exceptions,  perished 
amidst  indescribable  misery.  Sidi  Hamed  gives  a 
fearful  picture  of  the  misery  and  massacre  which  en- 
sued in  a  caravan  with  which  he  travelled,  when  they 
came  to  the  wells  of  Haherah  and  foimd  them  dry.  At 
the  same,  time,  both  the  caravans  from  Tripoli  and 
'funis  were  wholly  destroyed.  Denham  and  Oudney 
give  us  a  terrific  account  of  the  ravages  in  caravans 
amidst  these  deserts,  where  so  many  perish  from  want 
and  thirst.  From  the  well  of  Ohmah  to  the  wells  of 
El  Hamrnar,  inclusive,  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  miles,  they  travelled  amidst  and  over  hnmaij 
skeletons,  crushing  at  every  step  beneath  the  feet  of 
the  camels  and  horses — many  of  them  with  the  (lesl' 
so  entire,  as  lo  render  tiie  features,  and  the  age,  and  the 
sex,  distinguishable.  Around  the  wells  of  VA  Hammar, 
.in  particular,  the  skeletons  lay  "in  countless  num- 
bers." 

"About  sunset,"  says  Major  Denham,  "we  haUed 
near  a  well  within  a  half  a,  mile  of  Mcsli  oo.  Around 
this  spot  were  lying  more  than  one  hundred  skeletons 
some  of  them  with  the  skin  still  remaining  attached 
to  the  bones  —  not  even  a  little  sand  thrown  over  them. 
The  Arabs  laughed  heartily  at  my  expression  of  hor- 
ror, and  said,  'they  were  only  blacks — Nam  bool' 
(damn  their  fathers !)  and  began  knocking  about  the 
[Imbs  with  the  butt-end  of  their  firelocks,  saying,  '  This 
was  a  woman!  This  was  a  youngster !'  and  such 
like  unfeeling  expressions.  The  greater  part  of  the 
uulia])py  people,  of  whom  these  were  the  remains, 
had  formed  tbe  spoils  of  the  sultan  of  Fezzan,  the 
year  before.  I  was  assured  that  they  had  left  Bornou 
with  not  above  a  quarter's  allowance  for  each;  and 
that  more  died  from  want  than  fatigue.  They  were 
marched  off  with  chains  round  their  necks  and  legs. 
The  most  robus^^  only  arrived  at  Fezzan  in  a  very  debili- 
tated state,  and  were  there  fattened  for  the  Tripo, 
slave  market ' " 

Caillie,  the  i'loiich  traveller,  who  went  from  Nigrit'ia. 
by  way  of  Timbuctoo,  to  Morocco,  gives  vivid  pictures 
of  the  horrors  of  the  desert ;  "  What  distressed  me 
most  during  this  terrible  day  was  the  pillars  of  sand 
which  threatened  to  bury  us  in  liieir  course.  One  of 
the  larges  of  these  pillars,  crrasing  our  camp,  overset 
all  the  tents,  and,  whirling  us  about  like  straws,  threw 
us  one  upon  another,  in  the  utmost  confusion;  we 
knew  not  where  we  were,  and  could  distinguish  nothing 
at  the  distance  of  a  foot.  The  sand  wriipped  us  in 
darkness  like  a  thick  fog,  and  heaven  and  earth  seemed 
confounded,  and  blended  into  one. 

"  In  this  commotion  of  nature,  the  consternation  was 
general  ;  nothing  was  heard  on  all  sides  but  lamenta- 
tions, and  most  of  my  companions  recommended  them- 
selves to  heaven,  crying  with  all  thpir  might,  '  There 
is  no  god  but  God,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet!' 
Through  these  shouts  and  prayers,  and  the  roaring  of 
the  wind,  L  could  dislingu^h,  at  intervals,  the ,  low, 
plaintive  moan  of  the  camels,  who  were  as  much 
alarmed  as  their  masters,  and  were  to  he  pitied,  as 
they  had  not  tasted  food  for  four  days.  Whilst  this 
frightful  tempest  lasted,  we  remained  stretched  upon 
the  ground,  motionless,  dying  of  thirst,  burnt  by  tbe 
heat  of  the  sand  and  buffeted  by  the  wind." 
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From  these  sketches,  it  appears  that  the  desert  has 
its  annals,  though,  like  those  of  the  sea,  they  are  chiefly 
nidden  "n  its  bosorn.  The  camel  has  been  called  the 
•*  ship  of  the  desert,"  and  it  would  seem  that  its  wrecks 
are  even  more  frequent  and  fata!  than  those  upon 
the  deep.  Like  the  sea,  the  desert  continues,  with  little 


change,  from  age  to  age  :  what  has  been  said  by  the 

poet,  in  respect  to  the  ocean, — 

*'  Time  writoa  no  wiiiiklea  on  thine  azure  brow  — 
As  at  creation's  dawn,  thou  roUest  now,"  — 

may  lie  also  said,  with  little  variation,  of  Sahara. 


Baoinb. 


CHAPTER  CCCV. 

Geographical     View  —  Divisions  —  Native 
Tribes —  Ge'iiei^al  History —  Remarks. 

The  name  of  Western  Africa  is  employed  to  des- 
ignate a  vast  strip  of  land  along  the  westeni  coast  of 
the  continent,  extending  more  than  four  thousand  miles 
in  length  —  nearly  from  tropic  to  tropic — and  three 
hundred  miles  in  average  breadth.  It  is  supposed  to 
contain  one  million  two  hundred  thousand  square 
miles,  and  to  support  twenty  to  thirty  millions  of  peo- 
ple. The  coast,  for  one  hundred  miles  inland,  is  gen- 
erally level :  beyond  that  the  scenery  is  highly  pic- 
turesque. Every  where  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
the  tropical  climates  spreads  an  unbroken  verdure  to 
the  eye.  The  most  delicious  fruits  are  here  sponta- 
neous, and  every  nourishing  vegetable  flourishes  in 
abundance.  Nowhere  are  the  means  of  human  sub- 
sistence more  varied,  more  plentiful,  or  more  easily 
procured.  But  the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  climate, 
which  are  both  excessive,  render  it  generally  un- 
healthy for  a  European  constitytion,  and  in  some 
places  it  is  deadly. 

Among  the  products  of  Western  Africa  is  found  the 
monarch  of  the  vegetable  world  — the  gigantic  baobab, 
or  monkey-bread-tree,  whose  fruit  is  a  chief  article  of 
food  with  the  negroes,  and  has  the  taste  of  acidulated 
gingerbread.  Other  products  are  cocoas,  pineapples, 
palms,  mangoes,  bananas,  tamarinds,  papaws,  citrons, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  and  the  strawberry  peach,  of 
a  luscious,  strawberry  taste  ;  cotton,  indigo,  gums, 
ebony,  dye-woods,  rice,  tobacco,  holcus  or  dourra, 
maize,  potatoes,  yams,  and  every  other  tropical  fruit. 
'J'he  animal  world,  too,  is  replete  with  life  in  these 
prolific  regions.    Here  are  found  twelve  kinds  of 


monkeys,  including  three  or  four  of  baboons,  and  the 
chimpanse  ;  beside  these  there  are  elephants,  wild  boars, 
hippopotami,  jiTiany  kinds  of  antelopes,  three' kinds  of 
bats,  &c.,  ficc.  Among  reptiles  may  be  enumerated 
the  crocodile,  the  monstrous  boa,  and  a  multitude  of 
other  serpents.  Insect  life  is  at  once  arrayed  in  bril- 
liant colors,  and  endowed  with  peculiar  venom.  Liz- 
ards abound,  and  among  them  the  chameleon  and 
gecko.  Here  is  the  white  ant,  so  famous  for  its  civil 
and  social  economy,  and  the  enormous  size  and  dura- 
ble nature  of  its  structures.  Birds  and  fish  are  no  less 
numerous  in  species,  nor  less  abundant  in  numbers, 
than  the  other  varieties  of  animal  life. 

Ranges  of  mountains,  some  of  them  said  to  be 
capped  with  snow,  rise  at  the  distance  of  three  to  five 
hundred  miles  all  along  the  coast,  except  for  two  hun- 
dred miles  where  the  Niger  flows  into  the  ocean.  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Senegal,  with  a  course  of  nine 
hundred  miles  ;  the  Gambia,  a  shorter  and  more  rapid 
stream ;  the  Niger,  which,  after  a  course  of  two  or  three 
thousand  miles,  has  several  mouths,  and  a  broad  and 
often  flooded  delta;  and  the  Congo,  which  rises  in 
unknown  regions,  and  pou;^  a  large  stream  through  a 
succesMon  of  pleasing  landscapes.  The  Old  Calabar, 
once  deemed  an  outlet  of  the  Niger,  has  lately  been 
found  to  be  a  larger  river,  coming  down  from  the 
north-east  by  itself.  At  the  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  up,  it  has  a  width  of  three  fourths 
of  a  mile,  and  a  depth  of  eight  fathoms.  It  has  been 
ascended  by  steam  as  far  as  to  the  latitude  of  the 
Shadda,  and  is  thought  to  receive  at!  that  river,  except 
in  the  rainy  season,  when  a  part  tiows  off  into  the  Niger. 
The  Old  Calabar  is  thought  to  be  more  available  for 
commerce  to  Central  Africa  than  the  Niger. 

The  divisions  of  Western  Africa  are  Senegambia 
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Sierra  Leone,  Maryland  Colony,  the  republic  of 
Liberia,  Guinea,  Lower  Guinea,  and  Cimbebas. 

Senegmibia.  —  This  district,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, is  watered  by  the  two  rivers  Senegal  and 
Gambia.  It  is  filled  with  a  variety  of  petty 
kingdoms,  whose  limits  and  power  are  perpetu- 
ally changing,  and  whose  revolutions,  were  ihey 
known,  would  probably  present  nothing  worthy 
of  note.  Some  of  the  leading  tribes,  however, 
possess  quite  an  interesting,  indeed  a  very  prom- 
ising chaa'acter,  particularly  the  Foulahs.  These, 
with  the  Jalofs,  the  Mandingoes,  and  the  Feloops, 
merit  a  passing  notice,  especially  as  they  are  the 
most  industrious  and  peaceful  of  the  negroes  of 
Western  Africa. 

Tlie  Foulahs  seem  not  to  be  pure  negroes,  but 
;i  race  of  Moors  and  negroes.    They  are 

extensively  diffused,  and  occupy  the  banks  of 
ihe  Senega!,  the  great  kingdom  of  Foota  Jalloo 
to  the  south,  and  many  districts  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gambia.  Some  suppose  them  of  the  same 
race  with  the  Fellatahs  of  Central  Africa.  Their 
features  are  high  and  of  an  olive  tint,  and  have 
an  agreeable  expression.  Their  manners  are 
gentle  and  cuurleous,  and  they  are  extremely 
hospitable  and  charitable.  In  religion  they  are 
Mahometans,  but  without  the  usual  bigotry. 
They  are  a  pastoral  people,  under  republican 
chiefs  of  their  own.  So  well  do  they  conduct 
themselves,  thai  it  is  considered  infamous  to  -in 
jure  them,  and  a  blessing  is  said  to  rest  on  any 
territory  tliat  contains  one  of  their  villages. 

The  Mandingoes  are  widely  diffused,  particu-  | 
larly  along  the  (Jainbia  ;  their  original  country 
is  the  elevated  region  of  Mandiiig.  They  are 
entirely  negro,  —  cheerful,  inquisitive, and  gay, — 
nut  have  not  the  steady  industry  ol'  the  Foulahs  : 
they  practise  agriculture  and  fishing,  and  are 
, particularly  addicted  to  traffic,  conducting  trading 
caravans  into  the  interior,  and  acting  as  factors 
between  the  tribes.  Beside  music  and  dancing, 
they  delight  in  the  extemporary  composition  and 
recitation  of  poetry.  They  are  Mahometans. 
The  Feloops  live  on  the  shores  south  of  the 
Gambia,  and  are  wild  and  rude. 

The  Jalofs  occupy  most  of  the  territory  be- 
tween the  Senegal  and  Gambia.  Many  of  them 
are  the  subjects  of  a  prince  who  boasts  of  his 
,  dynasty,  as  being  formerly  sole  rulers  in  this  part 
of  Africa.  Of  oil  the  negroes,  they  are  the 
handsomest,  and  claim  to  be  the  most  ancient 
race  ;  and,  of  the  negro  languages,  theirs  is  the 
softest  and  most  agreeable.  They  manufacture 
the  best  cottons,  and  give  them  a  superior  dye. 
They  are  fearless  and  expert  m  hunting,  and 
rival  the  Moors  in  horsemanship". 

The  kingdom  of  Bamhouk  is  near  the  head 
of  the  Senegal.  It  is  a  country  of  mountains, 
whose  numerous  streams  roll  down  golden  sands. 
For  four  feet  from  the  surface,  the  fat  soil 
abounds  with  grains  of  gold,  which  are  separated 
by  agitation  with  water  in  a  calabash.  Deeper 
in  the  earth,  the  metal  ap|)ears  in  spangles,  or 
scales,  and  at  twenty  feet  in  small  lumps  of  from 
two  to  ten  grains;  the  pieces  becoming  larger  as 
the  miner  descends. 

The  Senegal  has  been  the  theatre  of  repeated 
and  expensive  attempts  by  the  French  to  eslablislj 
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theniRelves.  and  command  the  trade  of  the  river,  wtiicli 
was  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  Niger.  Fort  St. 
Louis,  on  an  island  of  the  river,  is  the  capital,  willi 
about  six  thousand  inhabitants.  It  controls  the  trade 
in  guiii-senegal  from  the  Great  Desert,  and  in  gold 
from  Baiiibouk.  In  the  country  along  the  banlis  of 
the  Senegal,  serpents  are  so  numerous  as  to  get 'into 
the  thatch  of  the  houses,  in  pursuit  of  rats  and  cock- 
roaches !  The  English  alone  have  attempted  settle- 
ments on  the  Gambia  for  the  last  two  centuries.  Fort 
James,  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  commands  its  en- 
trance. Pisania  is  a  small  factory,  forty  miles  up. 
Timboo  is  the  capital  of  the  Foota  Jallos,  who  can 
bring  sixteen  thousand  men  mto  the  field  of  battle  : 
their  king  is  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  to  supply  vic- 
tims for  the  slave  trade. 

Sierra  Leone  is  a  British  settlement,  undertaken  to 
provide  an  asylum  for  recaptured  slaves.  It  is  on  the 
obsole  e  plan  of  a  peasantry  and  gentry.  The  first 
colon.^ts  were  some  blacks  who  were  freed  by  British 
aw,  on  coming  to  England,  and  free  negroes  who 
(lad  served  Britain  in  the  army  and  navy  during 
the  American  war.  They  were  settled  here  in  1787. 
The  colony  has  experienced  many  disasters,  political 
and  commercial,  and  has  cost  England  fifteen  million 
dollars.  It  has,  probably,  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
mostly  liberated  Africans :  six  thousand  of  the  popu- 
latiqn  are  at  Freetown,  the  capital ;  the  rest  in  eight 
or  ten  little  towns  in  its  vicinity.  Some  two  thousand 
children  are  m  its  missionary  schools. 

The  Maryland  Colony  is  at  Cape  Palmas,  and  it  will 
soon  join  the  republic  of  Liberia  on  the  north,  and 
stretch  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  along  the  shore,  to 
the  south-eastward  of  the  cape.  It  was  founded  by 
the  Maiyland  State  Colonization  Society.  It  is  deterred 
from  joining  the  Liberian  republic  at  present  by  the 
fact  ttjat  Maryland  allows  h  ten  thousand  dollars  per 
annum,  as  a  colonizing  place  for  her  free  blacks. 
Like  Liberia,  its  institutions  are  American  in  principle 


and  j)ractice.  This  system  of  colonization  seems  the 
best  means  yet  adopted  for  effectually  extinguishing 
the  slave  trade. 

Liberia  is  a  republic,  with  an  extent  of  territory 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  New  England.  It  was  founded 
by  the  American  Colonization  Society,  in  1821,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  colonizing  the  free  negroes  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  civilizing  Africa,  so  as  efiectu- 
ally  to  put  an  end  to  the  vices  and  wrongs  of  the 
negro,  by  giving  him  the  gospel  and  civil  liberty.  In 
1843,  the  number  of  blacks  who  had  been  sent  out  by 
the  society  amounteii  to  seventeen  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  ;  the  whole  American-bom  population  was  two 
thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety.  The  whole  popu- 
lation in  the  republic  of  Liberia  is  now  about 
250,000.  In  1845,  through  purchases  of  the  natives, 
the  territory  of  the  colony  extended  from  Digby  on 
the  north-west,  to  Grand  Bassa  Point  on  ihe  soui-h-east 
— a  line  of  coast  three  bnndrcd  miles  long,  and  ex- 
tending twenty  to  sixty  miles  inland.  On  January  1, 
1348,  the  colony  by  advice  of  the  Society,  reiissiuned 
all  the  powers  it  had  conferred,  adopted  a  constitution, 
and  took  their  rank  as  an  independent  nation.  Its 
independence  was  acknowledged  by  England,  France, 
and  Prussia,  in  1849,  and  a  treaty  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  it  was  entered  into  by  die  two  former 
powers.  Great  Britain'  also  presented  the  new  repub- 
lic with  a  revenue  cutter  of  four  guns.  Under  the 
new  constitution  its  influence  is  extending,  and  its 
prosperity  seems  secure. 

This  state  has  at  present  eleven  immigrant  settle- 
ments :  Monrovia,  the  seat  of  government,  has  a  ])0])- 
ulation  of  one  thousand  souls.  The  country  exports 
produce,  chiefly  palm  oil,  to  the  value  of  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Thus  far  the  objects  of 
the  colony  have  been  fully  attained.  The  emancipated 
slaves  have  felt  the  influence  of  enterprise  and  free- 
dom, and  have  been  improved  in  condition  and  char- 
acter.   The  natives  in  the  vicinity  are  broken  up  into 
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small  and  feeble  tribes,  incapable  of  disturbing  the 
progress  of  the  settlers,  but  in  a  good  condition  to  re- 
ceive from  them  the  blessings  of  civilization. 

Guinea  has  been  divided  into  the  Grain  Coast,  the 
Gold  Coast,  the  Ivory  Coaat,  and  the  Slave  Coast,  with 
reference  to  the  commercial  products  of  each  region. 
For  eleven  hundred  miles,  the  coast  is  one  slave  mart 


NegR)  of  Quinea, 

AH  Its  native  kingdoms  are  now  sunk  beneath  the 
sway  of  the  Ashantees.  This  fierce  and  bloodthirsty 
nation  of  pure  negroes  dwell  inland,  and  are  superior 
to  the  natives  of  the  coast:  they  are  more  orderly, 

and  their  manners  are  more  digiiifierl  and  polished  ; 
but  they  are  odiously  ilistioguished  for  the  groat  num- 
ber of  their  human  sacrifices.  These  take  place  by 
thousands  at  the  death  of  a  king  or  any  member  of  the 
royal  family  ;  also  when  the  king  consuits  the  omens. 
There  are  two  grand  annual  sacrifices,  also,  to  Ihe 
maiics  of  ancestors.  And,  as  there  i«  gre;ii  iniiuintion 
among  the  chiefs  in  regard  to  the  number  each  sac- 
rifices, the  life  of  a  citizen  is  unsafe  in  the  streets. 
Polygamy  is  carried  to  the  most  absurd  and  revolting 
extent.  The  king  is  allowed  three  thousand  women, 
and  the  fairest  damsels  in  the  empire  are  deemed  his 
by  right.  The  arrogance  of  the  sovereign  is  only 
equalled  by  the  servility  of  his  courtiers  and  subjects. 
Dahomey,  now  subject  to  the  Ashantee  king,  carried 
these  institutions  to  a  still  more  disgraceful  excels. 
The  bodies  of  victims  were  hung  on  the  walls  to  puti-e- 
fy,  and  the  king's  chamber  was  paved  with  skulls. 

The  Ashantee  kingdom,  with  its  vassals,  has  a  pop- 
'ulation  of  five  millions.  It  reckons  forty-seven  tribu- 
tary states.  It  was  a  powerful  monarchy  as  early  as 
the  first  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  its 
king,  with  his  allies,  could  muster  an  army  of  sixty 
thousatid.  About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
it  conquered  Dinkira,  a  neighboring  kingdom,  killing, 
in  two  battles,  it  is  said,  one  hundred  thousand  men. 
The  territories  of  this  monarchy  continued  to  extend 
by  repeated  conqaests ;  and,  in  1807,  an 'Ashantee 
army  reached  the  coast,  where  the  Europeans  held 
their  trading  posts.    In  1816,  the  British  of  Cape 


Coast  Castle  interfered  for  the  protection  of  the  Fan- 
tees,  a  clever,  stirring,  turbulent  race  on  the  coast, 
who  had  fallen  under  the  rule  of  the  Ashantees. 
The  matter  was  amicably  adjusted  for  the  fime  ;  but, 
in  1821,  war  broke  out  between  the  British  and  the 
Ashantees;  and,  in  1824,  the  latter  defeated  a  British 
army  of  two  thousand  men,  taking  prisonera  the  com- 
mander. Sir  C.  M'Carty,  and  nearly  ail  his  officers. 


King  of  Asliantee. 


The  war  lasted  till  1826,  when  the  Ashantee  king  j 
agreed  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  by  which  he  renounced 
his  claim  to  the  sea-coast.  The  government  is  a  des- 
potism, partially  controlled  by  an  aristocracy.  The 
military  force  of  the  nation  is  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 

Coomassie  is  the  capital  of  Ashantee.    It  is  four 
miles  in  extent,  with  a  population  of  one  hundred 
thousand.    The  other  towns  of  Guinea  are  Elmina, 
the  capital  of  the  Dutch  settlements  since  1637,  near  i 
a  large  and  dirty  native  town  of  some  fifteen  thousand  ! 
people  ;  and  Cape  Coast  Castle,  an  English  fortress  of  ! 
ninety  guns,  built  on  a  rock,  near  a  town  of  eight  I 
thousand.    The  Dutch  have  many  posts  along  these 
coasts,  and  the  Danes  have  two.    At  Ferii^mdo  I'o, 
a  fine,  liigh  island,  lately  occupied  by  a  lawless  race 
of  refugees,  the  British,  in  1827,  formed  a  settlement; 
but  it  lias  proved  unhealthy. 

Loiuer  Qainea  comprises  the  following  divisions : 
Congo,  whose  people  are  small,  and  of  little  energy,  | 
but  cheerful  and  good  humoi-ed.    Cabenda,  the  "  para-  j 
dise  of  the  coast,"  and  Malemba,  are  the  great  slave  i 
marts.    Angola  and  Benguela  lie  on  the  south  of  ; 
Congo,  and  the  Gaboon  country  on  the  north.    In  this  j 
latter  region  American  missionaries  are  established,  i 
who  have  reduced  the  language  to  writing ;  arid,  by  a  j 
comparison  of  dialects,  the  remarkable  fact  is  devel-  j 
oped,  that  all  the  nations  of  the  east  and  west  coasts 
and  interior  of  Africa,  south  of  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  have,  as  far  as  is  known,  one  mother  language, 
of  which  the  various  languages  of  this  vast  region  arc 
but  dialects!    Some  of  these  languages  vary  so  little, 
that  nations  of  the  eastern  coast  can  unilerstfind  those  i 
of  the  western  coast.    lii  Benguela,  Ihe  Portuguese  ; 
claim  some   jurisdiction,  and   command  the  trade,  1 
which  is  chiefly  in  slaves.'  j 

Gimbebas  is  a  district  farlher  south,  and  but  Htde 
known.  It  is  one  of  the  most  arid  wastes  on  the  globe, 
and  the  existence  even  of  the  nation  called  Cimbebaa 
is  yet  to  be  proved. 
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CHARACTER,   OF   THE    WESTERN  AFRICANS. 


Western  Africa  has  very  Htlle  general  history.  Till 
1432,*  it  was  thought  a  great  achievement  to  pass 
south  of  Cape  Bojador.  After  that,  successive  Portu- 
guese navigators  explored  the  coast,  and,  in  1484,  had 
gone  so  far  south  as  to  sail  up  the  Congo.  All  this 
coast  the  Portuguese  claimed  by  that  strange  piinclplc 
of  law,  the  "  right  of  discovery."  Settlements  were 
formed  at  the  leading  points,  and  great  exertions  made 
to  convert  the  natives  to  Romanism.  But  Portugal 
lost  all  these  possessions,  except  those  in  Lower 
Guinea.  In  1643,  the  Dutch  drove  her  from  the  Gold 
Coast,  and  claimed  it.  But,  in  1661,  the  Knglish  took 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  built  forts  along  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  dispossessing  the  Dutch  in  part.  About  the 
same  time,  the  English  formed  settlements  on  the 
Gambia,  and  the  French  on  the  Senegal.  The  found- 
ing of  the  republic  of  Liberia  by  Americans  is  as 
great  an  event  for  Africa  as  that  of  Plymouth  was  for 
America,  Intrepid  travellers  have  lately  explored  the 
source  and  course  of  the  Niger,  and  the  last  great 
effort  of  the  British  government  was  the  late  Niger 
expedition,  which  attempted  to  open  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  Central  Africa,  by  its  great  river,  but 
failed  through  great  mistakes.  This  will  no  doubt  be 
efiected,  however,  by  the  Niger  or  Calabar,  at  no  distant 
day,  and  the  light  of  science  and  a  pure  religion  will, 
as  usual,  penetrate  where  trade  has  made  for  them  a  way. 

But  hardly  any  where  does  the  human  race  exhibit 
itself  under  so  degrading  an  aspect  as  in  Western 
Africa.  Here  is  the  chosen  region  of  human  sacrifice, 
and  that  by  hecatombs ;  here  prevail  cannibalism,  and 
the  most  besotted  forms  of  idolatry,  and  the  lowest 
indulgences  of  sensuality;  here  is  found  the  most 
abasing  of  despotisms  and  of  servitudes  ;  here  was 
the  chosen  spot  for  the  Saturnalia  of  piracy ;  and  here 
was,  and  is,  the  focus  of  that  "  sum  of  all  villanies,*' 
the  African  slave  trade. 

For  nearly  four  centuries,  the  negro  of  Western 
Africa,  beside  his  own  savage  instincts  and  detestable 
habitudes,  has  been  contaminated  by  the  influence  of 
the  vilest  of  wretches,  whom  Christendom  ejected  from 
her  borders,  and  who,  as  slave  traders,  convicts,  and 
pirates,  practised  upon  this  coast  every  enormity  which 
could  enter  the  imagination  of  a  stealer  of  men  or  a 
robber  upon  the  high  seas.  The  following  autlientic 
anecdotes  illustrate  the  characters  of  both  the  "  civil- 
ized" teachers  and  their  savage  pupils,  in  this  quarter. 

The  first  story  is  related  in  1823,  by  Mr.  Ashmun, 
president  of  the  colony  of  Liberia,  "  not,"  he  says, 
'  for  its  singularity,  for  similar  events  take  place^  per- 
haps, every  month  in  the  year"  but  becuuse  it  fell  under 
his  own  observation.  King  Boatswain  f  received  a 
quantity  of  goods  in  trade  from  a  French  slaver,  for 
which  he  stipulated  to  pay  young  slaves.  He  made  it 
a  point  of  honor  to  be  punctual  to  his  engagements. 
At  the  time  the  slaver  was  about  In  i'olnrn,  he  found  he 

*  It  is  said  tliat  some  Normans  cominGncod  trading  hero 
nearly  a  century  earlier,  in  1346,  and  eommeneed  a  fortress 
at  Elminain  1383,  and,  four  years  after,  built  a  chapel ;  also, 
that  the  trade  was  abandoned,  except  that  to  the  Senegal, 
about  1413.  It  is  well  known  that  Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
who  reigned  from  610  to  604  B.  C,  sent  Phoenicians,  wlio, 
issuing  out  of  the  Hed  Sea,  passed  round  the  Cape  of  (xood 
Hope,  and  retunied  to  Egypt  thiough  the  Straits  of  Gibral- 
tar. The  Cartbagiiuaua  sailed,  probably,  as  fax  as  Senegal, 
and  settled  colonies  along  the  coast  northward. 

t  This  negro  had  served  in  the  British  navy  till  he 
attained  the  rank  of  a  boatswain,  and  afterward  gradually 
rose  among  his  own  people  by  his  superior  inteUigeuee  and 
force  of  character. 


had  no  slaves  on  hand  with  which  to  fulfil  his  obliga 
tion.  Looking  round  on  the  peaceable  tribes  tn  his 
vicinity  for  victims,  he  singled  out  the  Queahs,  a  small 
agricultural  and  trading  people,  of  most  inoffensive 
character.  His  warriors  were  skilfully  distributed  to 
the  different  hamlets,  and,  making  a  simulte,neouP 
assault  on  the  sleeping  occupants  in  the  dead  of  night 
accomplished,  without  difficulty  or  resistance,  the  anni- 
hilation, with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns,  of  the  whole 
tribe.  Eveiy  adult  man  and  woman  was  murdered ; 
very  young  children  generally  shared  the  fate  of  their 
parents  ;  the  boys  and  girls  alone  were  reserved  to  pay 
the  Frenchman. 

In  1724,  the  captain  or  chief  of  a  village,  situated 
in  the  region  now  called  Liberia,  died  after  a  hard 
drinking-bout  of  brandy.  The  cries  of  his  wives  im- 
mediately spread  the  news  through  the  town.  All  the 
women  ran  together  to  the  body,  and  "  howled  like 
furies."  The  favorite  wife  distinguished  herself  by  hrr 
grief,  and  not  without  cause,  as  will  appear  in  the 
sequel.  She  was  watched  by  the  other  women  to  pre- 
vent her  escape.  The  marabout,  or  priest,  examined 
the  body,  and  pronounced  the  death  natural — not  the 
effect  of  witchcraft.  Then  followed  washing  the  body, 
and  carrying  it  in  procession  through  the  village,  with 
tonriiig  of  the  hair,  howling,  and  other  frantic  expres- 
sions of  grief.  During  this,  the  marabout  made  a  grave 
deep  and  large  enough  to  hold  two  bodies.  He  also 
stripped  and  skinned  a  goat.  The  pluck  served  to 
make  a  ragout,  of  which  he  and  the  assistants  ate.  He 
also  caused  the  favorite  wife  to  eat  some,  who  had  no 
great  inclination  to  taste  it,  knowing  it  was  to  be  her  last 
meal.  She  ate  some,  however  ;  and  during  this  repast, 
the  body  of  the  goat  was  divided  into  small  pieces, 
broiled,  and  eaten.  The  lamentations  began  again  ; 
and  when  the  marabout  thought  it  was  time  to  end  the 
ceremony,  he  took  the  favorite  wife  by  the  arms,  and 
delivered  her  to  two  stout  negi'oes.  These,  seizing  her 
roughly,  tied  her  hands  behind  her,  bound  her  feet, 
and,  laying  her  on  her  back,  placed  a  piece  of  wood 
on  her  breast.  Then,  holding  each  other  with  theii 
hands  on  their  shoulders,  they  stamped  with  Iheir  feet 
upon  the  piece  of  wood,  till  they  had  broken  the 
woman's  breast.  Having  thus  at  least  half  despatched 
her,  they  threw  her  into  the  grave,  with  the  remaindei 
of  the  goat,  casting  her  husbantrs  body  over  her,  and 
filling  up  the  grave  wilh  o;irfh  iind  slones.  Immedi- 
ately, on  her  cries  ceasing,  silence  succeeded  the 
noise,  and  every  one  returned  home  as  quietly  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

After  five  years'  residence  among  tliese  Africans, 
.  Mr,  Ashmun  remarks,  that  "  their  character  is  vicious 
and  contaminating  in  the  last  degree."  He  doubts 
whether  the  simple  idea  of  moral  justice  has  a  place 
in  the  thoughts  of  one  of  them.  "  As  a  principle 
of  practical  morality,  I  am  sure,"  he  adds,  "  that  no 
such  sentiment  obtains  in  the  breast  of  five  Africans 
within  my  acquaintance.  A  selfishness  which  pros- 
trates every  consideration  of  another's  good ;  a  habit 
of  dishonest  dealing;  an  unlimited  iodnljience  of  the 
appetites ;  and  the  labored  excitement  and  unbounded 
gratification  of  Inst  the  most  unbridled  and  beastly, — 
these  are  the  in<j;redieals  of  the  African  character — 
the  common  character  of  all." 

This,  of  course,  is  said  of  the  negroes  of  the  western 
coast,  who  are  naturally  among  the  lowest  of  the  laco 
in  intellect  ar  J  morahty,and  are  still  farther  degraded 
by  contact  with  the  whites,  in  the  manner  already 
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Stated.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
there  is  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture.  Amid  all  its 
darker  traits,  the  negro  character  has  many  engaging 
qualities.  His  cheerfulness  and  gayety  are  inexhaust- 
ible ; .  his  hospitality  is  in  the  highest  degree  aiTeclion- 
ate,  free,  and  disinterested.  Thc»igh  a  creature  almost 
uniformly  obeying  the  dictate  of  impulse  rather 
tiian  of  principle,  he  is  often  faithful  in  friendship, 
guileless,  and  religious,  without  the  jeaiousies,  double- 
dealing,  and  bigotry  of  his  neighbors,  the  Moors  of 
Barbary  and  the  Arabs  of  the  Desert.    Neither  is  the 


negro  the  unimprovable  being  he  is  often  represented 
to  be  ;  he  is  capable  of  as  high  a  civilization  as  the  other 
races,  an  I  perhaps  a  higher,  if  we  ranlt  right  affections 
above  inieilectual  power.  Though  strangers  to  litera- 
ture, refined  luxuries,  and  the  ornamental  arts,  yet, 
whenever  adequate  objects  are  presented,  the  African 
displays  energies  which  show  him  fully  capable  of 
civiliration.  Unfortunately,  the  ease  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence and  the  absence  of  arousing  circumstances 
have  tended  to  sink  most  of  the  race  into  indolent  self- 
indulgence —  the  bane  of  improvement. 


Central  ^ftira:   m\h\i,  Miiiritin. 


CHAPTER  CCCYI. 

History  of  Central  Africa  and  Central  Asia 
compared  —  Geography  —  Soudan  and  its 
Divisions  — ■  Entires  —  General  History  — 
Remarks. 

This  country,  in  natural  advantages,  is  one  of  the 
finest  on  the  globe.  Its  boundaries  are  indefinite,  but 
it  is  generally  said  to  extend  on  the  south  to  certain 

mountains  supposed  to  cross  the  continent  in  the  lati- 
tude of  60",  which  are  called  Mountain.':  of  the.  Moon. 
On  the  north,  lies  the  Great  Desert;  on  the  east, 
Abyssinia  and  the  Gallas ;  on  the  west,  Senegambia 
and  Guinea.  Several  fine  rivers  water  this  region,  as 
the  western  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  Niger  and  its 
branches,  and  the  Shadda  ;  and  in  the  centre  is  the  great 
lake  of  Tchad,  whose  size  is  vastly  increased  in  the 
rainy  season.  The  country  abounds  in  scenery  of 
great  natural  beauty;  and  the  facility  of  intercourse 
and  travel  across  it  is  such,  that  its  inhabitants, 
like  those  of  Tartary,  in  As.a,  are  many  of  them 
nomadic.  Hence  we  might  expect  analogies  between 
Central  Africa  and  Central  Asia,  in  their  political  his- 
tory ;  and  we  accordingly  find  that,  as  in  Taitary,  the 
states  and  empires  of  Ihis  broad  tract  are  constantly 
varying  in  relative  size  and  power,  with  the  ambition, 
enterprise,  and  ability  of  the  chiefs.*  There  is  also 
the  same  simplicity  in  the  elements  of  the  history,  and 
the  same  monotony  in  their  combination.  Since  ^Igypt 
ceased  to  sway  the  destinies  of  Central  Africa,  as  she 
did  in  the  days  of  Moses,  and  previously,  there  has 
been  wanting  a  great  and  enduring  empire  to  give  dig- 
nity to  African  history  by  the  vaslness  of  its  interests, 
as  China  gives  dignity  to  Tartar  history,  by  exhibiting, 
from  time  to  time,  magnificent  resuUs,  upon  which  the 
mind  may  rest  with  satisfaction,  and  feel  itself  ennobled 
by  the  contemplation  of  what  human  wisdom  has 
accomplished,  under  Providence,  for  human  Itappiness. 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  a  new  day  is  dawning 
upon  Africa,  and  that  the  establishment  of  civilized 
empires  on  her  north,  west,  and  south,  by  France, 
America,  and  Englmid, — with  the  regeneration  of 
Egypt  on  the  east, — will  give  the  continent  a  place  in 
future  history  which  she  seems  to  have  held  in  the 

*  It  was  a  remark  of  Milton,  in  respect  to  the  history  of 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy  in  EngJand,  that  their  squabbles  und 
ihanges  wore  as  little  worth  relating  as  the  "  flii^hts  of  hawks 
and  crows  in  the  air."  Historians  miglit  entertaur  a  similar 
oi^iiiion  in  respect  to  the  endless  scenes  of  violence  presented 
i>y  the  annals  of  the  A&ican  tribes. 
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past — though  at  a  period  so  remote  as  to  be  veiled  in 
the  obscurity  of  fable. 

The  countries  that  belong  to  Central  Africa  are 
sometimes  called  by  the  genera!  terms  Soudan,  or 
Nigritia,  both  which  names  mean  "  country  of  the 
blacks  ; "  this  excludes  the  districts  of  Darfour,  Bergoo. 
and  Kordofan,  which  are  reckoned  to  belong  to 
Sahara,  and  Nubia ;  and  also  Fertit,  and  Donga,  to  the 
south  of  them,  which  belong  to  the  Nile  valley,  and  of 
which  little  is  known  but  that  Donga  contains  negroes, 
and  Fertit  produces  copper.  It  also  excludes  the  unex- 
plored region,  sometimes  called  Ethiopia.,  and  some- 
limes  included  in  Central  Africa,  and  which  lies 
bcitween  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  South  Africa,  East 
Africa,  and  Lower  Guinea. 

Soudan,  or  Cenlral  Africa,  thus  restricted,  is  more 
than  two  thousand  mites  in  length  by  six  or  eight  hun- 
dred in  breadth,  and  conlains  Kaarta,  Timbuctoo, 
Houssa,  and  Kanem,  on  the  north,  along  the  borders 
of  the  Sahara ;  Kong,  Yarriba,  and  Mandara,  along  the 
Mountains  of  Kong  and  of  the  Moon ;  Bambarra,  Sac- 
catoo,  Bornou,  and  Begharmi,  in  the  middle.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Timbuctoo,  farthest  north  and  nearest  Mo- 
rocco ;  Sego,  in  the  centre  of  the  western  part ;  Sacca- 
too,  in  the  middle,  and  Birnia,  on  Lake  Tchad,  in  the 
north-east.  Separated  by  deserts  and  savage  tribes 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  these  secluded  regions  are 
but  little  known 

The  Niger  and  its  tributaries  water  two  thirds  of 
Soudan.  This  river  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Senegam- 
bia and  Kong,  and  running  north-cast  about  a  thousand 
miles,  turns  at  Timbuctoo,  in  latitude  14°,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Sahara,  and  runs  a  south-easterly  course  for 
twelve  hundred  miles,  when  i+  receives  a  river  from 
the  west,  and  turning  its  course  soutli- westerly  for  four 
hundred  miles,  enters  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  by  severa 
mouths,  through  a  wide  and  pestilential  delta. 

The  animals  of  Central  Africa  are  similar  to  thos^e 
of  the  adjacent  territories :  elephants,  hippopotami, 
crocodiles,  common  to  other  parts  of  Africa,  are  abun- 
dant here.  Lions  infest  the  country,  and  often  prey  upon 
the  inhabitants.  There  are  some  remarkable  species  of 
animals  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  this  region.  The 
Ethiopian  boar  is  represented  as  a  hideous  animal  with 
enormous  tusks.  The  great  homed  antelope,  the 
pegasse,  a  species  of  buffalo  that  roars  like  a  lion,  and 
the  giraffe,  are  mentioned  by  travellers  in  this  quarter. 
The  latter  is  one  of  the  most  curious  productions  of 
animated  nature.  A  few  years  since,  its  existence  was 
doubted ;  but  it  is  now  made  familiar  to  us  by  speci- 
mens in  caravans  and  museums.    The  ostricii  is  corn- 
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Negroes  killing  a  Crocodile. 
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mon,  and  is  said  to  be  ridden  by  the  young  negroes 
like  a  horse.  Mungo  Park  found  the  frogs  so  numerous 
in  the  pools,  that  he  was  obliged  to  whip  them  out  of  the 
way,  tio  that  his  horse  might  drinli. 

The  civil  and  social  condition  of  the  Central  Afri- 
cans marks  them  as  barbarians,  elevated  more  or  less 
above  ibe  savage  state,  Agriculture  is  perseveringly 
practised,  tliougb  with  little  system,  or  scientific  skill 
Kicc  and  cotton,  with  a  ,  sort  of  [>iiilet,  are  the  chief 
agricultural  products.  Good  cloth  is  woven  of  cotton, 
and  it  is  dyetl  with  indigo,  which  seems  to  be  indi- 
genovis'.  In  the  manufacture  of  warlike  weapons  much 
skill  is  shown,  but  the  arts  of  peace  are  backward. 
Not  a  road,  canal,  or  bridge  exists.  Commerce,  how- 
ever, is  very  active,  and  the  camel  supplies  the  place  of 
eveiy  other  travelling  facility.  The  cities  are  but  vast 
assemblages  of  mud  huts,  though  in  some  of  them  the 
streets  exhibit  a  commendable  cleanhness ;  the  palaces 
are  sometimes  of  considerable  size,  and  furnished  witJi 
barbaric  splendor.  War  seems  to  be  the  most  natural 
condition  of  die  people,  and  plundering  the  most  com- 
mon employment.  In  fact,  the  armies  arc  paid  by  plun- 
der, and  the  wai-s  are  but  freebooting  expeditions,,  in 
wliich,  af\er  the  lust  of  murder  is  satiated,  not  only  the 
property  of  the  enemy  is  carried  off,  but  their  persona 
also,  ai-e  sold  into  slavery,  at  some  one  of  the  slave 
marts  on  the  north,  south,  east,  and  west. 

In  tlie  twelfth  century,  after  the  struggle  which  took 
place  at  that  time  between  the  two  dynasties  of  tlie 
Arabian  empire,  the  Abbassides  and  the  Ommiades,  die 
vanquished  party  was  obliged  to  seek  safety  by  flight 
into  the  remotest  regions  of  Africa.  Passing  along  die 
southern  boundary  of  the  desert,  these  fugitives  were 
easily  able  to  subdue  the  simple  negro  tribes  of  Soudan, 
through  their  superior  skill  in  the  military  art.  By 
this  means,  powerful  states  were  established  by  the  im'- 
migrant  colonists  along  the  "  Negro  Nile."  Among 
them  were  Kand  and  Saccatoo.  Arabian  geographers 
describe  the  court  of  the  former  as  displaying  much 
splendor,  chiefly  through  the  gold  derived  from  the 
south  and  west.  Bomou  was  then  a  powerful  negro 
state  ;  it  was  subdued  by  the  Arabs. 

i?(7?«i(7rr«.  —  The  most  |)rominent  state  of  Western 
Soudan  was  the  "  vast  and  powerful  kingdom  "  of  Bam 
barra.  But  of  late  this  empire  has  been  divided  into 
High  and  Low  Bambarra.  The  former  is  still  extend- 
ing itself  toward  Senegambia,  in  the  account  of  whicti 
country  it  will  be  found  described  with  Western  Africa. 
Park  visited  its  capital,  Sego,  which  contained  thirty 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  houses  were  constructed 
of  clay  and  whitewashed  ;  its  streets  were  quite  broad, 
and  it  was  surrounded  by  an  earth  wall, 

Lou!  Eomharra  was  founded,  not  many  years  ago 
by  a  Foulah  chief,  named  Sego-Ahmadoo,  who  re- 
belled against  the  king  of  High  Bambarra,  and  de- 
feated his  armies.  He  also  successfully  resisted  the 
powerful  Tuaricks  of  the  desert,  who  exacted  tribute 
from  Central  Soudan.  He  gave  the  little  kingdom  of 
Massina  to  his  brother ;  and  established  his  own  capital 
at  Jenne,  on  an  island  of  the  Niger.  Its  houses  are 
equal  in  size  to  those  of  European  villages ;  most  of 
tliem  are  of  one  story,  without  windows  on  the  street 
hut  0|)ening  around  a  court  within.  Although  the  streets 
are  not  straight,  they  are  sufHciently  wide,  and  are 
kept  very  clean,  being  swept  daily.  Numerous  cara- 
vans, every  day,  arrive  and  depart,  and  many  strangers 
reside  here  for  commercial  purposes,  especially  Man 
dingoes.  Foulahs,  Bambarrans,  and  Moors. 
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Timbactoo,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  was  the  nucleus 
of  a  vast  empire,  with  seven  dependent  kingdoms  under 
its  dominion.  It  was  tributary  to  Morocco  from  1672 
to  1727,  and  under  the  influence  of  that  empire  till 
1795.  Since  then  it  has  been  the  vassal  sometimes  of 
Bambarra,  sometimes  of  Iloussa.  Now  it  appears  to 
be  independent,  although  obliged  to  pay  annually  a 
pretty  heavy  tribute  to  the  Tuaricks  who  wander  on 
its  frontiers,  to  prevent  them  from  molesting  the  cam- 
vans  which  repair  from  all  parts  of  Africa  to  its  capital, 
Ihe  centre  of  the  Barbary  trade.  Its  power  is  now 
confined  to  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  this  mart. 

The  degree  of  civilization,  and  the  populousness  of 
che  mysterioiis  city  of  Timbuctoo,  have  been  much 
exaggerated  in  former  times.  It  is  eight  miles  from 
the  river,  upon  an  immense  plain  of  white  and  moving 
sands,  which  nourish  no  vegetcition  excepl  a  few  stinted 
shrubs.  It  is  without  walls,  and  three  miles  in  circuit. 
The  streets  will  allow  three  horsemen  to  pass  abreast. 
The  houses  arc  of  brick,  large,  and  one  story  in  height. 
Many  round  straw  huts  are  seen,  which  accommodate 
the  poor  and  slaves,  who  sell  their  little  stocks  of  mer- 
chandise for  the  a(^count  of  their  masters.  There  are 
ten  mosques,  two  of  which  are  large,  with  brick  lowers. 

The  Fellaiak  Empire  was  founded  by  Sheik  0th- 
man,  called  also  Danfodio.  He  was  a  chief  and  a 
prophet,  and  possessed  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
the  Fellatahs,  who  had,  up  to  that  time,  lived  dispersed 
in  the  forests  throughout  Soudan,  occupied  in  tending 
cattle.  Availing  himself  of  his  sway  over  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen,  Danfodio  assembled  them,  and 
seized  u|)on  the  rich  province  of  Kano,  then  on  that 
Df  Gouber,  whose  sultan  he  killed ;  he  then  subjugated 
Houssa,  Kubbi,  Youri  and  part  of  Nytfc.  All  the 
interior  of  Soudan  quailed  before  him.  Boi^nou,  in 
the  east,  and  \arriba,  in  the  west,  were  assailed  with 
success,  and,  in  spite  of  a  vigorous  resistance  ■  on  the 
part  of  the  Yarribans,  the  fiery  prophet-chief  took 
many  of  their  towns,  and  pushed  his  conquests  as  iar 
as  the  coasts  of  Senegambia.  Katunga,  their  capltnl, 
was  taken  and  nearly  destroyed.  These  triumphs 
attraclod  to  the  standard  of  Danfodio  a  multitude  of 
Foulahs,  a  people  of  Senegambia,  heretofore  described. 
To  these  he  assigned  the  houses  and  lands  of  the  con- 
quered negroes  in  severa,l  provinces,  especially  Zegzeg. 

In  1803,  this  terrible  conqueror  became  .  insane, 
through  religious  fanaticism.  He  died  in  1816,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bella.  At  the  death  of 
Danfodio,  a  confederation  was  entered  into  by  the 
conquered  states  to  recover  their  independence,  and 
six  or  eight  of  them  shook  otfthe  Fellatah  yoke,  killing 
every  one  of  that  race  they  could  lay  hands  on.  But 
Belio's  valor  and  ability  recovered  most  of  these  states, 
and  his  em[)irc  continued  to  preponderate  in  Nigritia. 
Among  his  subjects  was  a  tribe  of  cannibals,  of  Jacoba. 
He  could  bring  into  the  field  a  larger  army  than  any 
other  African  prince- 
Hello  fixed  his  ordinary  residence  at  Saccatoo,  the 
.argest  city  of  Africa,  next  to  Cairo,  and  containing 
eighty  thousand  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
gentle  eminence,  four  days  from  the  Niger,  on  a  small 
tributary  of  that  river.  It  was  built,  in  1805,  by  Dan- 
fodio, and  Bello  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  twenty-four 
feet  high,  and  a  .dry  ditch.  Without  the  wails,  much 
of  the  city  consists  of  gardens  ;  there  is  also  a  spacious 
market,  two  mosques,  and  a  large  square  before  the 
sultan's  house.  This  last  structure  is  a  kind  of  little 
city  in  itself.    Bello  used  to  spend  the  heat  of  the  day 


in  a  large  square  tower,  forty  feet  high,  and  surmounted 
by  a  dome.  Zariya  is  a  city  said  to  contain  fifty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  and  Kano  forty  thousand.  This  lat- 
ter is  of  an  oval  shape,  fifteen  miles  in  circuit,  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  double  dry 
ditch.  In  the  wall  are  fifteen  gates  of  wood,  covered 
with  iron  plates.  Fields  and  gardens,  and  stagnant 
ponds,  are  found  within  the  walls.  The  houses  are  gen- 
erally of  two  stories.  The  market  is  the  greatest  and 
best  regulated  in  all  Central  Africa. 


Sbelk  of  Boinoo. 


Empire  of  Bornou.  —  This  state  is  now  small ;  but  it 
once  extended  its  sway  over  all  Southern  and  Eastern, 
and  a  great  part  of  Central  Soudan.  A  short  time  aftei 
the  conquest  of  Bornou  by  the  Fellatahs,  the  sheik 
El  Kanemy,  at  the  head  of  the  warlike  citizens  of 
Kanem,  succeeded  in  expelling  the  conquerors  from 
his  country.  This  chief,  as  prudent  as  he  was  bravo, 
from  this  time  became  sovereign  in  fact,  while  the 
emperor  was  so  only  in  nanle.  The  empire  of  Bornou, 
indeed,  resembled  the  condition  of  France  under  her 
"  do-nothing  kings."  But,  spite  of  her  losses,  Bornou 
still  seems  to  be  the  preponderating  state  in  Eastern 
Soudan.  Its  two  great  enemies  are  the  emperor  of 
the  Fellatahs,  and  the  sultan  of  Begharmi. 

In  1827,  the  sheik  was  beaten  by  the  troops  of 
Bello,  in  an  invasion  the  former  had  mnde  into  the  ter 
ritorics  of  the  latter.  By  the  latest  information,  Bor- 
nou appears  to  comprise  Bornou  Proper,  along  llie 
Ycou  and  the  western  border  of  Lake  Tcluid  ;  Kanem, 
on  the  northern  and  western  shore  of  that  lake ;  a  part 
of  Loggun,  to  the  south  of  the  lake ;  a  part  of  Man- 
dara,  south  of  I-oggun,  and  a  part  of  th'e.  Mongowi 
country  on  the  left  of  the  Yeou. 

New  Birnia,  a  walled  city,  near  the  lake,  and  con- 
taining ten  thousand  people,  is  the  capital.  Angornou, 
close  by,  is  the  most  commercial  city  of  Bornou,  and 
contains  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  and  Digoa  as 
many.  Old  Birnia  is  entirely  in  ruins.  Its  former 
splendor,  when  it  was  said  to  contain  two  hundred 
thousand  souls,  is  attested  by  the  scattered  remains 
of  its  walls,  three  or  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  made 
of  red,  burnt  brick.  Gambarou,  once  the  sultan's 
residence,  and  whose  structures  are  thought  to  have 
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oeen  the  most  magnificent  in  all  Soudan,  is  entirely  in 
ruins.  Mora  is  the  capital  of  Mandara,  the  ally  or 
tributary  of  Bornou. 


Soldier'  of  Bornou, 


Beghm'mi,  stretching  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake 
Tchad,  and  whose  extent  on  the  east  is  unknown, 
borders  on  Bornou,  with  which  it  is  constantly  at  war. 
Its  inhabitants  are  distinguished  among  the  negroes  of 
Africa  by  their  bravery  and  industry.  Some  years 
ago,  the  Begharniians  threw  off  the  yoke  imposed  upon 
them  by  their  neighbor  Sahoon,  sultan  of  Bergoo. 
This  country  has  a  military  force,  consisting  of 
mounted  lancers,  covered,  both  horse  and  rider,  with 
iron  mail.  Bornou  has  a  similar  troop,  though  not  so 
thoroughly  covered  with  mail. 

The  native  history  of  Africa,  as  we  have  re- 
marked, is  a  bloody  record  of  wars,  ending  in  plunder, 
mnssacres,  and  slavery,  and  carried  on  under,  the 
same  pretences  as  the  wars  of  civilized  nations ;  but 
less  cloaked  in  the  tricks  of  diplomacy.  The  fotlow- 
ing  proclamation  of  Sultan  Belio,  m\r\  the  answer, 
may  be  called  an  epitome  of  African  histoiy,  as  show- 
ing the  usual  motives  for  war  in  all  Ihcii'  nakedness, 
combining  them  with  a  fanaticism  which  has  shed  the 
blood  of  millions  also  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America. 

The  late  sultan  Bello,  says  a  traveller,  assembling  all 
his  forces,  marched  with  a  formidable  army  toward  the 
devoted  Fundah  ;  and  halting  about  half  a  mile  from 
tho  city,  sent  the  following  message  to  the  king : 
"Ruler  of  Fundah!  deliver  up  your  country,  your 
riches,  your  people,  and  your  slaves,  to  the  beloved  of 
God,  Mohammed  Bello,  king  of  all  the  Mussulmans, 
withou  reluctance  on  your  part ;  for  if  you  do  not 
suffer  him  quietly  and  peaceably  to  take  possession  of 
>(>ur  kingdom,  in  order  to  propagate  the  religion  of 
the  only  true  prophet  in  it,  he  will  shed  your  blood, 
and  thf)  blood  of  your  household ;  not  one  shall  be  left 


alive  ;  while  your  people  he  will  bind  with  fetters  of 
iron,  to  be  his  slaves  and  bondsnKni  forever:  God 
having  so  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Moliammed  !  "  Cer- 
tainly ibis  is  noi  far  behind  Nebuchadnezzar,  Tam- 
erlane, Pizarro,  or  the  crusaders! 

The  answer  of  the  king  of  Fundah  is  equally  char- 
acteristic: "Sultan  of  the  Fellatahs !  the  king  ot 
Fundah  does  not  know  you  or  your  prophet ;  he  laughs 
your  boastings  to  scorn,  and  despises  your  impotent 
threats.  Go  back  to  your  country,  and  live  in  peace 
with  your  people  ;  for  if  you  persist  in  the  foolish  at- 
tempt to  invEide  his  dominions,  you  will  surely  fall  by 
his  hands;  and  instead  of  he  or  his  subjects  being 
your  vassals  and  bondsmen,  your  slaves  shall  be  his 
slaves,  and  your  people  his  people.  Your  chiefs,  and 
warriors,  and  n)iglity  men  will  be  slaughtered  without 
mercy,  and  their  blood  shall  be  sprinkled  on  the  walls 
of  his  town  ;  while  even  your  mallams  and  emirs, 
priests  and  princes,  will  be  thrust  through  with  spears, 
and  their  bodies  cast  into  the  woods,  to  be  devoured 
by  lions  and  birds  of  prey  !  " 

Musi  of  the  real  negro  race,  who  remained  uncon- 
quered  by  the  Mahometan  arms,  and  unconverted  to 
the  Mahometan  faith,  were,  six  to  eight  centuries 
ago,  driven  into  the  western  and  south-western  border 
of  Soudati,  and  to  Guinea.  In  those  regions,  very  high 
mountains  and  impenetrable  forests  have  sheltered 
them  from  the  fanatic  Moor,  and  still  more  fanatic  ne- 
gro Mahometan  convert.  Being  now  but  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  the  Atlantic  also,  they  could  pro- 
cure arms  and  ammunition  from  Europeans  more 
abundantly  and  easily  than  their  enemies  could  gc; 
them  across  the  Sahara.  This  has  saved  them  from  the 
Mahometan  yoke  — a  thing,  periiaps,  to  be  regretted  ii; 
one  respect,  as  wherever  the  Moslem  religion  prevails,  j 
it  has  put  an  end  to  the  wholesale  atrocities  and  grov- 
elling superstitions  which  make  the  negro  countries 
emphatically  a  land  of  blood.  Long  previous  to  ihe 
irruption  of  the  Arabs,  wlio  made  their  power  felt 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Niger,  ancient  Egypt  is  thougiit 
to  have  extended  its  influence  into  the  heart  of  Soudan, 
and  Abyssinia  had  anciently  a  trading  route  by  the 
Nile  and  Shadda  to  tlie  Atlantic  at  Benin.  A  Coptic 
Christian  empire  is  also  said  to  have  existed  at  Gam- 
berou,  in  Central  Soudan.  The  Foulahs  and  Fellatahs 
are  thought  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  aboriginal 
Berbers,  who  claim  to  speak  the  language  of  Noah, 
and  were  found  all  over  North  Africa,  when  Phoenicia 
first  planted  colonies  there ;  they  have  come  succes- 
sively in  contact  whh  Egyptians,  Phosnicians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  and  Arabs. 

The  discoveries  of  Park,  Bowditch,  Adams,  Caillie, 
Lander,  Denham,  Clapperton,  and  the  Niger  e.\|)edi- 
tion,  have,  from  1798  to  the  present  time,  disclosed  a 
new  world  to  Evnope,  in  Central  Africa.  Hitherto 
the  eflurts  to  open  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
interior  have  failed.  Fortunately  for  Africa,  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  and  prosperity  of  Great  Britain 
depend  on  her  opening  new  markets  for  the  products 
of  her  industry.  Hence  she  has  for  thirty  years  put 
forth  vast  efforts,  and  expended  more  than  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars,  beside  sacrificing  many  vahi- 
able  lives,  to  destroy  the  slave  trade  and  open  the  Af- 
rican market.  It  would  also  be  exceedingly  unjust  io 
deny  to  that  commanding  nation  a  large  share  of  phi- 
lanthropy in  these  persevering  efforts.  But  hitherto 
her  attempts  have  proved  abortive.  English  cottons 
are  not  worn  on  the  Tchad  and  the  Niger,  and  the 
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slave  Trade  lakes  away  from  the  coast  three  hundred 
thousand  victims  yearly  —  where  thirty  years  ago  it  took 
thirty  thousand.  Meanwhile,  ihc  intenial  slave  trade 
to  the  north  and  north-east  demands  its  two  hundred 
thousand  victims  annually.  The  English  arc  not  a 
nation,  however,  to  stop  short  in  this  noble  enterprise  ; 
and  taught  as  it  has  been  by  the  mistakes  of  the  past, 
the  settled  purpose  of  that  government  seems  now  to 
be,  to  arouse  the  African  from  the  torpor  of  that  uni- 
versal indolence  which  has  for  so  many  ages  cursed 
him  with  slavery;  1o  make  it  more  profitable  for  him 
to  grow  sugar,  and  cotton,  and  other  articles  for  com- 
mercial exchanges,  than  to  catch  slaves,  especially  as 
Ihc  demand  for  slave  labor  will  cease  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  increase  of  African  industry,  judiciously 
applied.  Hence  the  policy  now  seems  to  be,  to  plant 
industrial  missionary  colonies  of  blacks,  like  that  of 
Liberia,  along  the  coast,  and  even  far  in  the  interior 
upon  the  Niger,  which,  by  creating  new  wants  through 
the  example  of  civilization,  shall  arouse  the  imitative 
genius,  and  awaken  the  industry  of  the  torpid  African 
to  Improve  his  condition  by  agriculture,  trade,  and  the 
thousand  arts  of  life,  and  thus  let  his  country  take 
her  place  as  an  equal  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

The  state  of  society  in  tliis  part  of  Africa,  though  it 
has  not  passed  the  limit  of  what  must  be  denominated 
barbarous,  has  yet  made  a  greater  approach  towards 
civilization  than  among  any  other  African  nations, 
except  those  which  border  on  the  Mediterranean.  Nor 
is  this  solely  owing  to  the  migrations  from  that  region, 
though  these  have  been  numerous,  and  a  great  part 
of  the  population  is  derived  from  tliem.  The  states 
purely  negro,  whicli  have  imbibed  no  ])ortion  of  Arabic 
religion  and  li;eraiure,  have  made  nearly  an  equal 
advance  in  arts  and  improvements.  The  total  absence, 
however,  of  alphabetic  writing,  and  of  any  written  or 
even  painted  records,  seems  to  place  these  last  deci- 
dedly beneath  the  least  improved  among  the  great 
nations  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

In  the  moral  existence  of  the  Central  African  there 
are  many  very  dark  features.  War  is  carried  on  with 
ail  the  ferocity  of  the  most  barbarous  nations  ;  many 
tracts,  formerly  flourishing,  were  seen,  by  the  recent 
travellers,  reduced  by  it  to  a  state  of  entire  desolation. 
Another  deep  blot  is  tlie  extensive  prevalence  of  rob- 
bery, practised  not  merely  by  desperate  and  outlawed 
individuals,  but  as  the  nationul  and  state  concern  of 
almost  every  community  —  great  and  small.  In 
other  parts  of  the  world,  robbery  is  carried  on  by  the 
poor  against  the  riclr  ;  in  Central  Africa,  It  is  equally 
or  more  bv  the  rich  against  the  jtoor ;  for  there,  he 
who  is  destitute  of  every  thing  else,  has  at  least  him- 
self, who,  converted  into  a  slave,  forms  the  richest 
booty  that  can  temyit  the  plunderer.  The  treatment 
of  tbe  numerous  bands  of  captives  who  are'conveyed 
across  the  desert  is  also  attended  with  many  circum- 
stances of  remorseless  cruelty. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  an  unbroken 
gloom  hangs  over  the  moral  condition  of  Africa. 
There  seems  even  to  be  something  peculiarly  amiable 
and  engaging  in  the  social  feelings  and  habits  there 
prevalent.  Warmth  of  friendship,  hospitality,  and 
humanity'  are  virtues  of  which  Park  *  and  other  recent 


*  When  Park  reached  Scgo,  in  Eanibarra,  he  found  that 
Ibc.  negro  Icing  was  suspieiouw  of  him,  and  forbade  him  to 
advance  and  cross  the  river.  Under  these  discouraging  eir- 
oumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  lodge  at  a  distant  village. 


travellers  have  given  many  shining  instances.  They 
are  furnished  even  by  Moslems,  notwithstanding  the 
hostile  feelings  cherished  by  a  bigoted  creed.  When 

lint  thm-fi  the  same  distrust  of  the  white  man's  purposes  pre 
vailed  and  no  person  would  allow  him  to  enter  his  hoii^e 
He  says,  "  I  was  regarded  with  astonishment  ;md  fear,  am 
was  obliged  to  sit  all  day  without  food,  under  t\ie  shade  of  i 
tree.  The  wind  losc,  and  there  was  great  ajJijearHnee  of  ;> 
heavy  rain  ;  and  the  wild  boasts  are  so  very  numerous  in  the 
neighborhood,  that  I  should  have  been  under  the  necessity  o' 
ret-tiiig  among  the  branches  of  the  tree. 

"About  Bunset,  however,  as  I  was  jircpariii!;  to  pass  the 
night  in  this  manner,  and  had  turned  my  horse  loose,  thai 
he  might  graze  at  liberty,  a  woman,  returiiing  from  the  labors 
of  the  held,  stopped  to  observe  me.  Perceiving  that  I  was 
weary  and  dejected,  she  inquired  into  my  situation,  which  1 
briefly  explained  to  her;  whereupon,  with  looks  of  great 
compassion,  she  took  up  my  saddle  and  bridle,  and  told  me 
to  follow  her.  Having  conducted  me  into  her  hut,  she 
lighted  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and  told  me  I 
might  remain  there  for  the  night.  Finding  that  I  wan  Imn 
gry,  she  went  out,  and  soon  returned  with  a  very  fine  fish, 
which,  being  broiled  upon  some  embers,  she  guvo  me  for  sup- 
per. The  women  then  resumed  their  task  of  spinning  cot- 
ton, and  lightened  their  labor  with  songs,  one  of  whieh  must 
have  been  composed  extempore,  for  I  was  myscU'  the  subject 
of  it.  It  was  sung  by  one  of  the  young  women,  the  rest 
joining  in  a  khid  of  chorus.  Tlir  air  was  sweet  and  plain- 
tive, and  the  words,  literally  translated,  were  these  :~ 

'The  winds  roareil,  and  ihe  rains  fell; 
The  poor  wliitc  man,  fuiiit  and  weai'y. 
Came  and  sat  under  onr  tree. 
He  has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk, 
Ko  wife  to  grind  his  com. 

CHORUS. 

Let  us  pity  the  white  man. 

No  mother  has  he  to  bring  him  milk, 

No  wife  to  grind  his  corn.' " 

The  reader  can  fully  sympathij;e  with  this  intelligent  and 
liberal-minded  traveller,  when  he  observes,  "  Trihing  as  this 
recital  may  appear,,  the  circumstance  was  highly  affecting  to 
a  person  in  my  situation.  I  was  oppressed  with  such  unex- 
pected kindness,  and  sleep  fled  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morn- 
ing, I  presented  my  compassionate  landlady  with  two  of  the 
four  brass  buttons  remaining  on  my  waistcoat  -the  only 
recompense  I  could  make  her." 
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Major  Denham  was  fieetng  from  battle  in  a  naked  and 
miserable  state,  a  young  A.frican  pi'ince  pulled  off  his 
invn  trousers,  and  bestowod  ihem  upon  hiLn.  Both 
Clapperton  and  Lander  paint  the  Feliatah  shepherd- 
esses in  llio  mnwl  engagnig  colors;  dcscriliing  their 
dross  as  arranged  with  taste,  tlieir  liair  braided  with 
|)ecuUar  neatness,  their  manners  artless  and  simple, 
their  conversation  at  once  modest  and  full  of  kind- 
ness. 

In  regard  to  religion,  the  nations  of  this  region  are 
pretty  equally  divided  between  two  systems,  the  Pagan 
and  Mahometan ;  one  native,  the  other  introduced  by 
migration  and  intercourse  from  Noi-them  Africa. 

Learning,  throughout  Central  Africa,  appears  in  a 
veiy  depressed  state.  The  reading  even  of  the  Koran 
is  confined  to  a  very  few  of  the  great  fighis,  or  doc- 
tors. Its  verses  are  chiefly  employed  as  amulets  to 
secure  triumph  over  enemies,  or  success  in  the  differ- 
ent pursuits  of  life.  Its  contents  arc  frequently  im- 
bibed by  writing  the  characters  with  a  black  substance 
on  a  wooden  board,  washing  them  ofl',  and  drinking 
the  liquid.  The  Arabs,  who  possess  somewhat  greater 
information,  often  practise  most  scandalous  impositions 
on  the  credulity  of  the  negroes.  Extemporary  poetry, 
sung  by  the  composers,  is  repeated  at  almost  all  the 
African  courts.  Singing  men  and  singing  women  are 
constant  attendants  on  the  chiefs  and  caboeeers ;  and 
their  songs,  though  conceived  probably  in  terms  of 
the  grossest  flattery,  appear  to  contain  a  large  portion 
of  national  /history.  The  Arab  caravan  drivers  also 
cheer  their  long  expeditions  by  reciting  poems,  where 
the  talent  displayed  is  often  considerable,  and  is  de- 
rived less,  probably,  from  any  acquired  literature,  than 
from  the  excited  state  of  passion  and  feeling, -whieb 
arises  in  a  life  of  wild  and  wandering  adventure.  In 
the  most  improved  of  the  native  slates,  there  appears 
to  exist  a  considerable  taste  for  sculpture,  and  in  their 
edifices,  the  doors,  with  the  other  ornamental  parts, 
fife  adorned  with  pillars,  on  which  are  carved  the  ex- 
ploits of  their  warriors,  combined  with  the  various 
movements  of  favorite  animals. 

The  amusements  of  these  nations  are  not  extremely 
refined.  Wrestling  and  gaming  ai-e  favorites  in  Bor- 
nou.  The  wrestling  exhibitions  are  made  by  slaves 
caotured  from  the  neighboring  and  hostile  countries  of 


Begharmi  and  Musgowy.  The  masters  place  theii 
pride  in  the  victories  achieved  by  these  slaves,  cheer 
ing  them  during  the  combat,  and  often,  on  a  favorable 
issue,  throwing  to  them  valuable  robes  and  other  pres 
oiils.  A  powerful  wrestling  slave  will  sell  for  one 
hundred  dollars  ;  but  a  defeat,  the  disgrace  of  which 
is  never  forgotten,  causes  him  to  fail  at  once  to  four 
or  five.  Ladies,  also,  even  of  rank,  delight  in  a 
strange  exercise,  where  they  beat  particular  parts  of 
the  body  against  each  other  with  such  force,  that  the 
vanquished  party  is  thrown  flat  on  the  gi'ound.  The 
principal  game,  and  one  skilfully  played,  is  a  species 
of  rude  chess,  earned  on  by  beans,  with  holes  made 
in  the  sand.  At  Kano,  the  most  flourishing  of  the 
cities  of  Houssa,  boxing  is  practised  with  some  sci- 
ence, and  such  excessive  fiiry,  that  a  thorough  set-to 
not  unfrequently  terminates  in  the  death  of  one  of  the 
combatants. 

The  performers  exhibit  for  pay  ;  and  when  Captain 
Clapperton  hired  a  party,  the  whole  population,  mate 
and  foLnale,  iiuitlinJ  liieir  occupations,  and  throngeil  to 
view  their  favorite  spectacle.  In  Eyeo,  there  is  a 
species  of  dramatic  exhibition,  consisting,  however, 
merely,  in  a  display  of  mimickry,  tricks,  and  buf- 
foonery. Pereons  enclosed  in  sacks  pursue  each  other 
with  surprising  agility  ;  out  of  one  comes  a  represent- 
ative of  the  boa  constrictor,  who  exhibits  an  excellen! 
imitation  of  the  movements  of  that  animal ;  there  was 
also  exhibited  to  Captain  Clapperton  the  "  white  devii,'' 
a  caricature  of  the  European;  a  thin  figure,  painted 
white,  shivering  with  cold,  and  performing  very  nat- 
urally a  variety  of  movements  which  a;ppear  strange 
in  the  eye  of  an  African.  We  may  conclude  with 
dancing,  which,  over  all  native  Africa,  is  the  standing 
and  universal  amusement,  continued  often  for  whole 
nights,  and  practised  in  every  form,  from  slow  move- 
ments resembling  the  stately  minuet,  to  curvets  that 
might  rival  those  of  Grimaldi.  Even  the  kings  place 
a  peculiar  glory  in  their  skilful  performance  of  this 
exercise  ;  to  be  an  expert  dancer  is  thought  almost  as 
flattering  as  to  be  a  siicccssl'n]  warrior;  and  lliose 
monarchs,  whose  advanced  age  dis(|Liaiifies  them  from 
any  real  eminence  in  this  performance,  strain  every 
nerve,  by  elaborate  displays  of  it,  to  extort  the  flattery 
of  their  subjects. 
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CHAPTER  CCCVII. 

Geographical  purvey  —  Divisions  —  Boshua- 
nas  — •  Caffres  —  Hottentots  —  Cape  Colony 
—  Towns  — ■  General  History. 

Southern  Atkica  comprehends  that  part  of  the 
contineni  south  of  the  tropic.  It  is  a  triangular  tract 
of  territory,  equal  in  area  to  the  settled  part  of  the 
[Jnited  StiLtes.  On  the  north  is  a  wide  extent  of  desert 
and  unexplored  country  ;  on  the  west  is  the  Atlantic  ; 
on  the  south  is  the  Southern  Ocean ;  and  on  the  east 
ihe  Indian  Ocean.  The  southern  partof  South  Africa 
presents  three  successive  mountain  ranges^  running 
parallel  to  the  coast  and  to  each  other.  The  first 
cbam  rises  within  twenty  to  sixty  miles  of  the  coast : 


the  second,  or  Black  Mountain,  at  an  interval  of  the 
same  distance  back  of  the  first.  This  second  chain  is 
much  higher  and  more  rugged,  and  consists  often  of 
double  and  triple  ranges.  Behind,  at  the  distance  of 
eighty  to  one  hundred  miles,  rise  the  New-world  Moun- 
tains, whose  eastern  summits  attain  the  elevation  of 
ten  thousand  feet,  and  are  called  the  Snowy  Moun- 
tavas,  being  covered,  to  a  great  extent,  with  snow. 
North  of  the  mountains  is  an  Immense  pastoral  plain, 
growing  more  fertile  as  it  stretches  to  the  northward. 

The  plain  nearest  the  sea  is  fertile,  well  watered," 
and  richly  clothed  with  grass  and  trees.  It  enjoys  a 
mild  and  agreeable  climate-  'JLne  plains  bfitw^^en  *he 
successive  ranges  are  elevated,  and  mucn  of  their  sur- 
face is  arid  and  desert.  The  southern  plain,  three 
hundred  miles  long  by  one  hundred  broad,  is  covered 
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ivil.li  a  hard,  impenetrable  soil,  almost  unfit  for  any 
vogetation.  The  eastern  coast  consists  chiefly  of  a 
fine  pastoral  plain,  broken  by  mountain  chains. 


Southern  Africa  is  watered  by  ilie  M;!]ir)(Jta  .River, 
emptying  into  Delagoa  Bay,  on  the  east ;  by  hundreds 
of  streams  running  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  on 


Conflict  with  a  Lion, 


the  south  ;  and  on  the  north  by  a  fine  large  river,  the 
Orange  ;  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Vaal  and  the 
(Jradock,  with  their  long  and  numerous  branches. 


The  Cape  Wildcat. 

This  country  has  great  wealth  of  flowers,  among 
ivhich  arc  three  hundred  species  of  hei^tli.  It  produces 
in  porfoction  every  vegetable  and  fruit  of  the  temperate 
climates,  and  fine  forest  trees.  It  also  abounds  in  wild 
unimais,  of  which  eighty  species  are^  enumerated. 
Among  these  are  two  or  three  kinds'  each  "of  the 
jackal,  hyena,  wildcat,  ichneumon,  rhinoceros,  gnu, 
zebra,  hare,  squirrel,  twenty-six  kinds  of  antelope, 
beside  buffaloes,  elephants,  and  black-maned  lions. 
Many  perilous  and  even  fatal  adventures  have  taken 
place  with  the  latter.  The  oxen  are  only  inferior 
to  the  horse  In  swifmess,  and  are  much  used  for 
draught,  for  the  saddle,  and  in  war.  They  become 
furious  and  almost  ungovernable  at  the  sight  of  ihe 
enemy,  and  are  very  dangerous  ;  they  also  repel, 
ird  will  even  attack,  wild  beasts. 


Southern  Africa  may  be  described  under  three  divis- 
ions :  the  colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  Cape 
Colony,  or  the  Cape  ;  CafFraria,  or  the  CafFre  country; 
and  the  country  of  the  Boshuanas.    Six  different  races 


The  Gnu, 

are  found  in  this  wide  empire,  namely,  the  British 
who  are  the  officers  of  the  colonial  government,  the 
troops  of  the  Cape,  and  a  few  thousand  agricuhural 
immigrants  ;  the  Dutch,  who  farm  most  of  the  land? 
in  the  territory,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cape  Town  ;  the  Hottentots,  the  native  race, 
reduced  to  degrading  servitude  by  ihe  Dutch,  and 
also  existing  as  independent  tribes  on  the  north  ;  the 
Bosjesmans,  or  Bushmen,  a  miserable  aud  savage  tribe 
of  Hottentots,  inhabiting  the  mountainous  districts,  and 
carrying  on  a  constant  predatory  war  against  the  set- 
tlers ;  the  CafTres,  a  fierce,  pastoral  race,  inhabiting 
the  country  beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the  colony, 
and  extending  along  the  Indian  Ocean  :  and,  sixthly, 
ihe  Boshuanas,  a  pastoral  and  partly  agricultural  race, 
possessing  the  country  that  stretchen  north  of  the  col- 
ony. The  government  of  the  native  tribes  is  a  rude 
monarchy,  irregularly  controlled  by  the  independent 
spirit  of  .simple  and  pastoral  races.  That  of  the  Cape 
is  the  usual  colonial  government  adopted  by  Britain  in 
her  colonies. 

Tilt  Boskuana  Country. — This  is  in  the  north-eaW 
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(luarter  of  South  Africa.  It  is  separated  from  the  col- 
ony by  the  Snowy  Mountains,  the  Orange  River  sout]i, 
and  the  pastoral  districts  of  the  Coriina  and  (Iriqiia 
Hottentots.  On  the  east  are  the  Caffrcs,  on  the  wpst 
broad  deserts,  and  on  the  southwest  the  Makooanas,  or 
Namaquas,  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe,  stretching, 
it  is  said,  from  the  Atlantic  to  Mozambique.  Tlie 
Boshuanas  were  first  discovered  in  1801,  when  two 
Englishmen,  seeking  a  supply  of  cattle,  passed  over 
a  long  reach  of  wild  pasture  land,  and,  very  much 
to  their  astonishment,  came  to  Lattakoo,  in  a  beautiful 
and  fertile  countiy,  filled  with  numerous  herds,  and 
showing  many  marks  of  cultivation.  Campbell,  the 
missionary,  anxious  to  give  this  fine  people  the  gospel, 
penetrated  two  hundred  miles  beyond  Lattakoo,  to 
Kurrechane,  the  most  northern  and  largest  of  the 
Boshuana  states.  These  towns  have,  the  one  twelve 
thousand,  and  the  other  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants. 

The  Boshuanas  are  tall  and  handsome  ;  they  dwell 
in  large  towns,  of  regularly  built  wooden  houses, 
plastered  with  earth,  and  often  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  and  ornamented  with  painting  and  sculpture. 
Tending  and  milking  cattle  is  the  business  of  the  men  ; 
the  women.build  the  houses  and  till  the  ground,  which 
produces  crops  of  millet,  beans,  gourds,  and  melons. 
Round  each  town  is  a  space  appropriated  to  culture, 
and  beyond  these  fields  the  cattle  are  pastured  by  day, 
and  at  night  are  driven  within  the  protection  of  the 
walls.  Excepting  the  usual  deadly  enmity  of  the 
African  ti-ibes  to  each  other,  in  which  the  Boshuanas 
share,  this  people  are  honest  and  friendly.  The  favor- 
ite wives  of  the  king  and  chiefs  are  bedizened  with 
fantastic  ornaments,  large  mantles,  furs,  feathers, 
iioral,  beads,  and  brass-rings.  But  the  prevalent  fond- 
ness for  plundering  expeditions  obliges  them  to  live 
in  towns,  luid  causes  the  open  country  to  run  to 
waste.  The  manners  of  the  people  are  simple ; 
and,  though  great  inequality  of'  wealth  exists,  the 
kings  are  accessible  and  familiar.  The  most  im- 
portant affairs  are  transacted  by  an  assembly  of 
chiefs,  vvticre  speeches  are  often  made,  replete  with 
good   sense  and    rude  eJoquence.     The   chief  arts 


CaflVe. 


understood  fay.  the  towns-people  are  the  making  ol 
pottery,  preparation  of  skins,  and  smelting  of  iron  and 
'  copper. 

Caffrf'ria. — The  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  from 
Delagoa  Bay  to  the  fmnliers  of  the  Colony,  and  the 
country  for  two  or  three  hundred  miles  inland,  is  pes- ■ 
sessed  by  CafTres,  They  are  said  to  be  of  all  nations 
the  most  completely  pastoral  in  their  habits.  They 
lead  a  roaming  life,  neither  farming,  nor  hunting,  nor 
fishing  ;  but  they  thoroughly  understand  the  manage 
ment'  of  cattle.  The  men  tend  and  milk  the  cows 
and  send  forth  their  herds  to  pasture,  or  bring  ihcm 
back  to  the  endosnri^  at  night,  by  peculiar  calls,  which 
they  have  trained  the  cattle  to  understand  and  obey 
They  live  on  inilk,  seldom  killing  an  animal,  excep 
on  high  festivals  or  other  important  occasions.  They 
are  warlike,  and  liave  been  repeatedly  at  war  with  the 
Colony.  .  ' 

In  personal  appearance,  they  are  said  to  he  hand- 
somer than  otlier  blacks  :  the  men  are  tall,  robust,  mus 
cular,  yet  of  great  symmetry  of  form.  In  some  of  the 
districts,  their  manners  are  easy,  their  expression  frank, 
generous,.and  fearless.  The  females  are  less  beauti 
ful ;  their  personsare  somewhat  short  and  stunted;  the 
skin  is  of  a  deep  glossy  brown,  but  their  features  arc 
almost  European,  and  their  dark,  sparkling  eyes 
bespeak  vivacity  and  intelligence.  The  dwellings  of 
the  Caffres  are  various ;  sometimes  small,  conical 
structures  of  earth,  and  sometimes  only  coverings 
made  of  poles  and  leaves.  We  are  told  of  large 
trees.  In  which  the  people  occasionally  build  the'r 
dwellings,  in  order  to  live  secure  from  the  lions  which 
infest  the  country. 

Of  the  various  Caffre  tribes,  the  Tambookies  are 
most  industrious,  and  are  skilled  in  working  silver  and 
Iron.  The  Zoolas,  or  Zulus,  are  the  most  powerful  and 
numerous  ;  their  standing  army  is  fifteen  thousand, 
and  they  can  bring  one  hundred  thousand  men  into 
the  field.  Their  king  has  been  quite  a  conqueror 
after  the  manner  of  the  Tartars  of  Asia,  be  haF 
I  driven  before   him  several  neighboring  tribes:,  vv!- 
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nave  bocomo  wanderers,  seeking  new  habitations,  and 
have  desolated  much  of  the  Boshuana  country  and  of 
VsffTG  territory,  alarming  even  the  Colony  of  the 
Gapn. 
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The  Hottentots . — These  am  more  or  less  subject  to 
the  colonial  government,  and  art:  among  the  most,  de- 
graded of  the  human  race.  They  arc  rcprcscnied  as 
havinff  a  yellowish-brown  skin,  thickly  coated  over 


^^^^^ 


I, 


Inhabited  Tree  In  Cafi^^a. 


Their  villages  are 
huts,  made  of  twigs 
like  beasts  to  their 


ft'ith  smoKe  aod  grease,  with  prominences  of  fat 
jutting  out  where  least  ornamental,  and  a  de- 
formed head,  covered  with  tufts  of  coarse,  wiry  hair. 
It  is  said  they  greedily  deivour  the  entrails  of  ani- 
mals, warmed  upon  the  coals, 
filthy  labyrinths  of  low,  conical 
and  earth,  into  which  they  crawl 
dens. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  the  Hottentots,  as  drawn  by 
the  European  colonists.  We  must  not  be  too  ready 
to  believe  its  truth  or  justice.  It  is  the  custom  of  civ- 
ilized nations,  in  seizing  upon  the  country  of  savages, 
to  represent  the  people  whom  they  rob,  as  wicked  and 
debased,  in  order  to  apologize  to  thernselves  and  the 
world  for  their  conduct  Savages,  tod,  are  apt  to 
adopt  the  vices  of  civilized  people,  without  their  vir- 
tues, and  thus  become  their  victims.  In  the  present 
case, the  Hottentots  have,  doubtless,  suffered  alike  froni 
the  oppressions  of  their  European  masters,  from  con- 
tact with  them,  and,  finally,  from  overcharged  pictures 
of  their  degradation. 

The  Hottentots  of  the  colony  are  employed  by  the 
Dutch  boors  as  herdsmen  and  farm-laborers,  and, 
though  fixed  to  the  soil,  are  no  longer  bought  and  sold. 
In  their  wild  state,  they  had  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment, under  chiefs,  and  went  to  battle  to  the  sound 
of  pipe  and  flageolet. 

Of  all  human  beings,  the  condition  of  the  Bushman 
flottenlols  is  said  to  be  the  most  forlorn.  Houseless 
tind  homeless,  they  are  exposed  to  the  severity  of  the 
olimate  of  the  mountains,  and  live  precariously  on  the 
scanty  game  found  in  their  haunts :  often  they  are 
obliged  to  subsist  on  the  larvae  of  ants  and  locusts. 
Their  agility  among  the  rocks  defies  pursuit.  Yet 
Jhese  robber  outcasts  are  gay.  and  sometimes  spend 
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the  whole  of  the  .  moonlight  nights  in  singing  mo 
dancing. 


Hottentot. 

The  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  —  This  col- 
ony occupies  tile  extreme  south  part  of  Africa.  Its 
southern  shore  runs  nearly  east  and  west;  its  western, 
shore  nearly  north  and  south.  It  is  five  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  miles  long,  and  at  its  greatest  breadth 
three  hundred  and  fifteen ;  but  the  average  breadth  is 
but  two  hundred  miles.  It  contains  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  square  miles  —  an  area  equal  to 
Spain,  and  k  mewhat  larger  than  New  England  and; 
New  York,    its  population  is  about  one  hundred  ai»f 
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Sixty  thousand.  Its  imports  and  exports  are  valued  at 
ubout  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  each.  It  exports 
"•\'ne,  hides,  skins,  aloes,  argol,  wool,  &c. 

With  the  exception  ol  a  few  vineyards,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  country  under  tillage  for  grain,  the 
whole  territory  is  devoted  to  pasturage.  The  boors,or 
Dutch  farmers,  have  grazing  farms  which  are  several 
mites  in  extent,  in  every  direction.  They  are  the  Inilk 
of  the  population,  and  live  in  indolence,  giving  the 
care  of  the  flocks  and  herds,  which  cover  their  exten- 
sive domain,  to  their  farm-taborers,  or  slaves,  wl»o  are 
generally  Hottentots.  The  farmer  gets  neither  milk, 
butter,  fruits,  wine,  nor  vegetables,  from  his  farm,  but  is 
content  with  three  greasy  meals  of  mutton,  soaked  in 
the  fat  of  the  large-tailed  sheep,  if  he  can  also  have  his 
.bacco-pipe,  vviiich  scarce  ever  quits  his  mouth,  and 
is  glass  of  brandy.  His  wife  sits  immovable,  with  a 
,up  of  coffee  always  before  her :  and  his  daughters, 
their  hands  folded,  appear  as  stationary  as  the  idols 
of  a  heathen  temple.  But  the  hospitality  of  this  stu- 
pid household  is  unbounded.  "  A  stranger  has  only 
to  open  the  door,  shake  hands  with  the  master,  kiss  the 
mispress,  seat  himself,  and  he  is  then  completely  at 
home." 


Cnpe  of  Good  Hope. 

Cape  Town  is  near  the  neck  of  an  isthmus,  with  a 
bay  upon  each  side ;  behind  it  rises,  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  thousand  feet,  a  remarkable  mountain, 
■with  a  top  so  square  that  it  is  called  Table  Moimtaiv. 
On  each  side  rise  two  other  summits,  of  nearly 
equal  height.  The  triple  summh  forms  a  striking 
object  when  approached  from  the  ocean.  Table  Bay, 
on  which  the  town  stands,  affords  excellent  anchorage 
and  water  ;  hence  the  place  must  ever  be  a  thorough- 
fare between  the  East  and  West.  It  has  about  twenty- 
five  thousand  inhabitants  ;  and  the  residence  of  the 
ntficets  of  government  has  given  it  quite  the  air  of  an 
English  town. 

Most  of  the  other  places  are  agricultural  villages, 
miportant  only  as  being  the  seat  of  the  local  admin- 
if-tration.  Gons'antla  is  a  village  which  produces  a 
liltle  wine,  called  Cape  wine..  Simon's  Town  is  -i  dock 
for  shipping.  The  neat  village  of  Gnadenthal  is  the 
chief  station  of  the  missionaries.  Graham's  T  wn  is 
an  ill-built,  straggling  frontier  town,  of  three  <ii'  lour 
thousand  people.  It  is  romantically  situated  in  a 
lieep  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  glens,  through 
which  heavy  wagons  are  seen  coming  often  from  a 


great  distance,  not  only  with  provisions  and  neces- 
saries, but  skins  of  the  lion  and  leopard,  buffalo  horns, 
eggs  and  feathers  of  the  ostrich,  tusks  of  the  elephant 
and  t'hinoceros,  and  rich  fur  mantles. 

The  history  of  Southern  Africa  presents  little  vari- 
ety. It  is  the  record  of  a  discovery,  a  colonization,  a 
violent  change  of  masters,  and  obscure  ware  with  the 
oppressed  and  abused  native  tribes.  In  1493,  Barlhol 
omew  Diaz,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  one  year  afrei 
ttie  discovery  of  America,  reached  the  cape.  But  its 
stormy  aspect  and  the  varying  currents  appalled  him. 
He  named  it  the  Cape  of  Tempests,  and  returned  with- 
out doubling  it.  Vasco  de  (iama,  a  bolder  spirit 
passed  easily  and  safely  round  this  dreaded  boundary 
of  the  known  world,  which  had  been  renamed  —  by 
the  enterprising  Portuguese  king, Emanuel  —  the  Ca:pt 
nf  Goad  Hope,  as  promising  a  wide  and  boundles.«_ 
field  of  maritime  adventure. 

But  the  Portuguese,  satisfied  to  make  this  a  mere 
place  for  watering  and  provisioning  their  ships,  hur- 
ried to  more  tempting  regions,  and  more  wealthy 
scenes  in  Asia.  Their  few  settlements  at  the  cape, 
therefore,  never  became  of  any  other  consequence  than 
as  depots  of  provisions  and  conveniences  for  watering 
The  prudent  and  economical  Dutch,  however,  foresaw 
the  commercial  and  political  ailvantages  of  the  locality, 
half  way  between  Europe  and  India,  and  in  1650, 
founded  Cape  Town.  They  gradually  extended  the 
dominion  of  this  colony  to  its  present  boundary,  sue 
cessfully  opposing  the  steady,  persevering  spirit  of 
their  nation  to  the  ill-concerted  and  desultory  efforts 
at  resistance  of  the  rude  and  skiggish  Hottentot.  The 
mass  of  these  Hottentots  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
while  the  untamable  part  of  them  were  driven  to  the 
hills  and  mountain  fastnesses,  where  they  still  cherish 
an  implacable  hatred  to  their  oppressors,  and  take  every 
opportunity  of  plundering  them.  The  war  is  one  of 
extermination  on  both  sides,  for  the  savage  Hottentot 
or  5m  hman,  as  he  is  called,  puts  eveiy  Dutchman  ,o 
death  who  falls  into  his  hands,  and  with  every  cruelty 
his  barbarity  can  suggest ;  while,  on  the  other  hand 
the  Dutchmen  hunt  down  the  wild  Hottentot  as  thev 
would  a  beast  of  prey. 

In  consequence  of  the  union  of  Holland  with  France, 
during  the  wars  of  the  empire,  she  became  involved 
in  hostilities  with  Great  Britain,  the  bitter  antagonist  of 
France,  in  the  great  struggles  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  and  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
turies, which  grew  out  of  the  first  French  revolution. 
The  result  to  IloUand  was  the  loss  of  most  of  her  col- 
onies, which  came  into  the  power  of  Great  Britain, 
who  was  then  mistress  of  the  seas.  In  1795,  Cape 
Town  was  attacked  and  taken  by  a  British  naval  force 
The  transient  peace  of  Amiens  restored  it  to  the 
Dutch  ;  but  on  the .  renewal  of  hostilities  between 
France  and  England, —  Holland  being  Htill  an  ally  of 
the  former,  —  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  was  again 
taken  possession  of  by  Britain  in  1806.  She  was 
permitted  to  I'otain  it  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  iil  1815 
Since  1806,  therefore,  the  Cape  has  been  in  quiet  pos- 
session of  Great  Britain,  to  whom,  with  her  vast  Asi- 
atic and  Australian  interests,  it  is  a  possession  of  ines- 
timable value. 

The  energetic  and  fierce  Caffres  have  resisted  all 
attempts  to  enslave  them,  and  the  only  other  alterna 
tive,  "  civilized  "  Europeans  are  wont  to  offer  the  sav- 
age, is  extermination.  The  usual  frontie.-  quarrels 
between  the  grasping,  overbearing  white,  and  the  mis- 
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understood  and  violent  savage,  have  occasioned  fre- 
i^uent  wars,  in  which  the  CaffVes  have  not  always  been 
worsted.  One' of  these  wars  —  a  very  serious  one  — 
occurred  in  1848  -  9,  and,  according  to  the  latest 
niformation,  has  at  length  been  quelled,  after  great 
suffering  and  loss  of  life  ;  and,  of  course,  an  increased 
degree  of  exasperation  on  both  sides. 

The  power  of  Great  Britain  over  the  colony  seems, 
nowevcf,  on  the  whole,  to  have   been  successfully 


exerted  in  promoting  its  happiness  and  prosperity 
while  the  best  interests  of  the  poor  native  races  have 
not  been  forgotten.  Many  measures  have  been  at- 
tempted for  the  amelioration  of  their  condition,  and 
every  encouragement  has  been  atForded  to  the  pbilan 
thropic  missionary,  before  whom  a  promising  field  is 
opening  in  South  Africa,  of  wider  and  wider  use 
fulness. 


CHAPTER  CCCVIII. 

Geography  —  Tribes  —  Mucaranga  —  iSowhy- 
lee  —  Gatla  —  Somaulies —  Mozambique  — 
Monomotapa  —  The  Intenor  —  General 
History. 

Eastern  Africa  comprises  Adel,  Berbera,  A-jan, 
Zanguebar,  Mozambique,  lying  along  the  eastern 
3oast,  together  with  interior  countries  vety  little 
Itnown.  It  stretches  about  twenty  seven  hundred 
miles,  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel  to  Deiagoa 
Bay,  a  distance  equal  to  that  from  New  York  to  St. 
Francisco,  in  a  direct  line. 

Besides  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  divide 
Eastern  Africa  from  Abyssinia,  the  chief  mountains  of 
this  quarter  are  the  range  called  Lupata,  or  Backbone 
of  the  World,  commencing  in  the  Snowy  Mountains  of 
South  Africa,  and  running,  at  three  to  five  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast,  to  tho  west  of  Quiloa,  where,  by 
a  bend  of  tho  shore,  they  approach  within  one  hundred 
and  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  of  the  sea,  and  so  con- 
tinue. A  lower  chain  runs  within  one  hundred  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  Mozambique  Channel, 
ending  in  Cape  Delgado,  in  lO""  of  south  latitude. 

In  the  Lupata  mountains  rise  several  rivers  that  flow 
into  Deiagoa  Bay  ;  and  through  both  the  chains  flow  the 
large  rivers  of  Zamheze,,  six  hundred  miles  long,  which 
enters  the  sea  at  Quilimane,  and  Livuma,  four  hun- 
dred miles  long,  which  disembogues  at  10°.  Both  of 
these  flow  from  several  sources  in  th^  vicinity  of  the 
Nyassi,  or  Great  Lake —  erroneously  called  Maravi — 
south  and  north  of  it.  This  lake  is  more  than  six 
hundred  miles  long,  and  about  one  hundred  broad,  and 
lies  north-west  and  south-east ;  being  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle by  the  tenth  parallel  of  south  latitude.  It  is  fresh, 
and  full  of  fish,  and  navigated  by  canoes  holding  twenty 
men.  The  Lufiji  River,  five  hundred  miles  long, 
rises  near  the  north-east  shore  of  tho  lake,  and  runs 
through  the  Lupata  chain  nearly  east  to  the  ocean, 
which  it  enters  opposite  Monfia  Island.  Tho  other 
large  rivers  are  the  Zehbe,  the  Tieques,  and  the  Web- 
be,  which  appear  to  rise  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon, 
south  of  Abyssinia,  and  run,  by  a  south-east  course,  six 
or  eight  hundred  miles,  to  the  ocean. 

The  countries  of  Eastern  Africa  have  been  rarely 
visited  by  scientific  men,  and  we  know  little  of  its  ani- 
mal or  vegetable  productions.  The  tusks  of  elephants 
and  rhinoceroses  are  brought  to  market  by  the  natives, 
which  shows  that  these ,  creatures  are  plentiful  ^nere. 
Large  forests  are  seen  along  the  coast,  and  in  some 
parts,  the  soil  is  so  rich  that  rice,  millet,  and  manioc 
are  raised  almost  without  labor.    The  columbo-root. 


used  in  medicine,  is  indigenous,  and  also  the  Telfairia 
volubilis,  a  creeping  plant  of  amazing  fecundity, 
bearing  an  esculent  fruit,  three  feet  long,  containing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  almond-like  seeds,  agreeable  to 
eat,  and  yielding  a  fine  oil.  Gold  and  slaves  are  im 
portant  articles  of  trade. 

The  natives  of  these  countries  are  divided  into  nu- 
merous tribes,  all  being  brown  or  black  ;  but  they  are 
not  negroes.  The  Arabs  appear  for  many  ages  to 
have  possessed  the  maritime  portions,  and  the  Portu- 
guese have  also  had  extensive  colonies  here  for  nearly 
three  centuries. 

The  Mucaranga  tribes  stretch  due  north  from  Deia- 
goa Bay  to  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles  north- 
ward of  Nyassi  Lake.  They  are  more  civilized  and 
better  disposed  than  their  neighbors  ;  the  most  civil- 
ized of  them  are  the  Monomoezi,  who  dwell  on  the 
north  of  the  lake,  occupying  a  comparatively  level  ter- 
ritory, five  hundred  miles  in  length  by  two  hundred  in 
breadth.  Thoy  are  a  tali,  brown,  and  handsome  peo- 
ple, very  honest,  and  civil  to  strangers,  distinguished 
for  industry  and  commercial  activity,  but  pagans, 
Thoy  are  under  four  independent  sovereigns,  or  a 
great  sultan,  have  many  asses,  and  few  elephants,  live 
in  wooden  houses  thatched  with  grass,  and  go  nearly 
naked,  but  when  they  come  to  the  coast  are  decently 
clothed  with  native  coUon  stufis.  They  take  nine  or 
ten  months  for  the  trip  to  Zanzibar  and  back,  and  use 
asses  as  beasts  of  burden ;  they  have  boats  eighteen 
feet  long,  narrow,  and  without  sails.  Across  the  lake 
is  a  great  trade  in  ivory,  red  oil,  and  slaves,  like  tho 
Nubian.  To  the  west  of  the  lake,  the  Yoah  tribe  call 
themselves  Mahometans.  North-east  of  the  Monomo- 
ezi, about  latitude  3°  south,  and  longitude  35°  east,  are 
the  Meremongao,  still  farther  advanced  in  civilization. 
They  have  iron  of  the  best  [>ossible  quality,  and  are 
the  great  smhhs  and  cutlers  of  Eastern  Africa.  They 
make  Damascus  blades,  and  swords  similar  to  those 
of  the  Knighls  Templars. 

The  coast  from  Cape  Guardafui  to  Cape  Delgado, 
the  southernmost  point  known  to  Classic  geographers, 
has  been  claimed  for  some  years  by  the  Imaum  of  Mus- 
cat—  on  the  south-east  corner  of  Arabia  —  though  he 
has  neither  conquered  it  nor  acquired  it,  because  no 
European  power  wishes  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  European  power.  The  English  gave  him  back 
Mombas,  in  1827,  and  he  has  subdued  several  other 
places  on  the  coast,  or  they  have  voluntarily  submitted, 
and  obey  Mm  as  long  as  he  allows  them  to  govern 
themselves. 

The  ti-ade  is  profitable :  copal,  costly  sJcins,  six 
thousand  elephant's  teeth  annimlly,  .  and  cloves,  nro 
exported,  anct  all  Europnan  wares  are  admitted.  TIw 
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trade  of  the  natives  goes  to  Madagascar,  Arabia,  and 
India.  The  Imaum,  himself,  however,  is  the  sole  mer- 
chant, and  employs  his  fleet  of  twenty  sail  in  the  com- 
merce. Despite  of  treaties  with  the  EngHsh,  he  permits 
the  slave  trade  all  along  this  coast,  because  of  its  enor- 
mous profit ;  as  a  slave  may  be  bought  on  the  coast  for 
two  or  three  dollars,  and  traded  off  at  a  profit  of  forty 
or  fifty  dollara. 

The  inhabitants  of  al  I  tlie  narrow  strip  of  coast,  from 
4°  south  to  Mozambique,  are  called  Sowhylee,  that  is, 
"  coast  people;"  their  language  is  original,  and  cognate 
with  those  of  the  interior  and  the  west  coast;  but  they 
are  Mahometans.  Formerly  they  made  expeditions 
into  the  interior,  alone  or  with  the  Portuguese,  to  cap- 
ture slaves  and  plunder ;  but  lately  the  inland  pagan 
tribes  have  turned  the  tables  upon  them,  and  now  make 
inroads  upon  the  coast,  and  have  destroyed  many  mari- 
tiino  places.  Even  Melinda  has  been  abandoned 
through  fear  of  the  Gallas,  who  dwell  between  the 
Sowhylees  and  Abyssinia. 

These  Gallas  arc  pagan  nomads,  and  lords  of  the 
coast  from  the  equator  to  4°  south  ;  they  number  eight 
or  ten  millions.  The  barbarism  which  makes  those  in 
Abyssinia  an  object  of  terror,  is  slill  more  marked  in 
this  region  :  they  open  the  veins  of  gonls  ;ii)d  sheep  to 
drink  their  warm  blood  —  a  custom  unknown  to  the 
Abyssinian  Gallas,  who  are  agriculturists.  They  differ 
also  in  language,  government,  and  many  other  matters, 
from  the  nomads  of  the  coast.  These  latter  serve  as 
guards  against  the  Mahometans  for  those  of  the  inte- 
rior, who  are  more  powerful,  and  on  whom  they  are 
dependent.  Their  caravans  go  sometimes  thirty  or 
forty  (lays'  journey  into  the  interior,  to  a  land,  probably 
Jinjiro  and  Kafia,  surrounded  by  a  river,  whither  the 
Abyssinians  also  trade.  Among  other  things  in  re- 
spect to  these  fierce  Giallas,  some  of  whose  filthy  cus- 
toms we  have  alieady  noficeditravellei-s  describe  them 
as  a  brown  race,  of  rather  small  stature,  and  very  ener- 
getic character.  In  their  incursions,  they  spare  neither 
age  nor  sex,  and  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  have 
spread  the  terror  of  their  arms  far  and  wide,  so  as  to 
have  earned  for  themselves  the  name  of  the  Tartars 
of  Africa. 

South  of  the  Gallas,  and  back  of  the  Sowhylee, 
dwell  the  Wanika,  Ukuafi,  and  Wakamba,  tribes  kin- 
dred with  the  Sowhylee,  but  difiering  greatly  from  the 
Gallas  in  language,  manners,  customs,  and  power. 
The  Ukuafi  are  the  most  barbarous ;  they  do  not  bury 
their  dead,  but  leave  them  to  the  wild  beasts.  The 
Wakamba  go  entirely  naked.  The  Wanika  live  in  the 
forests,  number  about  two.  hundred  thousand,  and  are 
pagans,  though  without  idols.  They  prepare  a  strong 
drink  from  the  cocoa-nut,  are  addicted  to  drunkenness 
and  other  vices,  and  delight  in  certain  games  in  which 
a  man  must  always  fall  a  sacrifice.  Still  farther  south 
dwei)  the  Musambara ;  and  over  against  the  Island  of 
Zanzibar,  the  Msegua  tribe,  through  whose  territory  a 
caravan  route  leads  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  as 
wc  have  seen. 

While  among  all  these  various  tribes  there  is  scarcely 
a  trace  of  civil  order,  and  the  chief  of  every  place  is 
iike  a  iiing,  the  country  itself,  at  least  that  part  of  it 
youth  of  the  equator,  is  fitted  to  stimulate  its  inhabitants 
in  a  higher  culture.  For  it  is  not,  like  the  region  north 
of  the  equator,  a  tract  of  sandy  deserts;  on  the  con- 
irary,  it  is  fuU  of  mountains  and  forests,  and  is  fertilized 
■'V  frequent  rains, 

I'he  Somaulies,  who  are  spread  over  Magadoxa,  Ajan, 


and  the  interior,  are  addicted  to  commerce  and  navi- 
gation. Several  of  them  are  established  at  Benakil,  or; 
the  Red  Sea,  and  at  Mocha,  in  Arabia,  to  carry  on 
their  business.  This  pastoral  and  trading  people  is  also 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  feature,  and  for  its  address 
in  living  at  peace  with  its  rude  neighbors,  even  the 
ferocious  Gallas ;  and  for  its  odd  custom  of  frizzling  the 
hair  to  resemble  the  fleece  of  a  sheep,  and  staining  it 
yellow  with  ochre.  Berbera  is  tlie  principal  port  and 
mart:  a  fair  is  held  here  from  December  to  April; 
and  considerable  caravans  bring  hither  gum  arable, 
myrrh  and  incense,  from  near  Cape  Guardafui.  Tha 
sovereign,  of  Hanim,  twenty  miles  inland,  sends  here 
his  gold  and  ivory,  and  other  princes  send  melted  but- 
ter, a  great  number  of  slaves,  camels,  horses,  mules, 
and  asses;  and  the  Somaulies  carry  them  to  Arabia 
and  elsewhere,  in  their  own  vessels,  not  suffering  an 
Arab  craft  to  appear  in  the  port.  Zeyla  has  almost  as 
much  trade  :  in  the  hot  season,  it  is  nearly  deserted,  on 
account  of  the  files. 

The  coast  of  Ajan  and  the  interior  is  a  sandy  desert, 
Hurrur  is  the  centre  of  the  once  famous  kingdom  of 
Adel,  the  inveterate  Moslem  foe  of  Christian  Abys- 
sinia, whose  territory  it  often  and  cruelly  devastated. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  extended 
its  sway  over  the  Adaiel,  whose  capital  was  Zeyla. 
In  the  seventeenth  century,  this  state  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  both  in  commercial  and  in  military  affairs. 
Quiloa,  Mombaza,  Melinda,  and  Magadoxa,  were  petty 
kingdoms  in  Zanguebar,  now  mostly  sunk  into  uttei 
insignificance. 

The  mountains  of  Lupata  are  inhabited  by  tribes, 
among  whom  the  Miyao,  or  Makooeis,  are  most  esteemed 
in  the  slave  market  of  Zanzibar,  which  is  furnished 
from  this  country  with  seven  or  eight  thousand 
slaves  annually.  Some  of  them  go  voluntarily  into 
slavery,  "  to  seek  their  fortunes."  The  Mabungo 
women,  a  white  race  on  the  northern  branches  of  the 
Livuma,  sell  as  high  as  the  handsomest  Abyssinians, 
sometimes  at  three  thousand  dollars  each.  The  men 
are  too  brave  to  fall  into  slaveiy. 

MozmnMque  is  a  fine  country,  now  inhabited  by  ob- 
scure tribes;  but  it  bad  once  considerable  notoriety,  on 
account  of  the  power  the  Portuguese  acquired  here 
and  still  partially  retain.  Their  establishments  extend 
up  and  down  the  Zambeze.  Under  the  name  of  So- 
fala,  a  part  of  it  has  been  considered  to  be  the  much 
disputed  Ophir  of  the  Scriptures.  Mozambique  is 
scantily  peopled,  and  divided  into  seven  subordinate 
captaincies.  The  capital  is  pretty  well  built,  with  a 
harbor  and  citadel ;  it  is  the  residence  of  the  Portuguese 
governor-general  of  this  part  of  Africa ;  and  it  is  also 
Qie  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Here  is  the  chief  slave  mart 
of  the  coast,  and  the  city,  with  Memril^  has  ten  thousand 
inhabitants, 

Mozambique  was  first  visited  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  in 
1498,  who  at  first  was  received  in  a  friendly  manner, 
but  became  an  object  of  hatred  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
lie  was  a  Christian.  It  was  only  by  force  that  he  could 
obtain  the  requisite  necessaries,  and  a  pilot.  The  town 
was  taken  in  1506,  by  Tristan  d'Acunha  and  Albo- 
querque,  and  as  most  of  the  commercial  places  of  that 
coast  experienced  the  same  fate  about  that  time, 
Mozambique  became  the  centre  of  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sessions in  those  seas,  and  the  seat  of  a  viceroy,  to 
whom  all  the  governors  in  Africa  were  subordinate 
As  long  as  the  Portuguese  remained  in  possession  of 
their  extensive  conquests  in  India,  Mozambique  and  the 
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Other  settlements  on  the  coast  were  in  a  flourishing 
slate;  but  they  began  to  decHne  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  have  continued  to  decline  ever  since. 
Ttie  governor  of  Mozambique  has  still  the  supreme 
authority  over  all  tlie  Portuguese  settlements  from 
Ca])e  Uelgado  on  tlic  north  to  Delagoa  Bay  on  the 
south.  He  remains  only  three  years  in  office,  and  is 
then  promoted  to  some  other  government.  ' 

The  empire  of  Monomotapa  was  a  country  which 
figured  in  the  accounts  of  ,tlie  Portuguese,  with  many 
exaggerations  of  its  wealth  and  splendor.  It  lay  in  a 
temperate  country,  well  watered,  fertile,  and  abound- 
ing in  excellent  pasturage.  The  people  wore  rich  in 
black  cattle,  which  they  valued  more  than  gold  ;  they 
had  many  goid  mines,  and  rivers  that  rolled  down  gold 
dust.  Vast  numbers  of  elephants  existed  here,  fur- 
nishing great  quantities  of  ivory  for  commerce.  The 
Monomotapans  were  warlike,  and  next  lo  war,  their 
favorite  occupation  was  commerce.  They  ruled  over 
many  subject  tribes,  and  the  country  was  divided  into 
the  seven  provinces,  or  petty  kingdoms,  vassals  of  the 
emperor,  viz.,  Monomotapa  Proper,  Quitera,  Mamica, 
Inhambana,  Inhemior,  Sabia,  and  Sofala.  This  empire 
has  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Abyssinia,  and  is  now 
divided  into  numerous  independent  states,  but  little 
known.  Several  names  of  tribes,  given  on  the  maps, 
are  but  appellatives  ;  thus  Maravi  and  Giaga  are  but 
common  titles  of  petty  chiefs  ;  Bororo  means  "  north- 
erners;" MacaHres,  "shepherds;"  Misimbui,  "tor- 
rents;" Varooiida,  mountaineers;"  and  so  of  other 
names.  ZimI)ao  was  the  ancient  capital  of  Monomo- 
tapa :  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was 
slid  itio  s(!al  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  cliiefs. 

The  Cnii.nl ries  across  the  Inferior,  to  Lower  Guinea, 
ire  thinly  |)Ou[)led,  but  are  the  theatre  of  an  active 
jommorce.  Juwt  west  of  the  Nyassi  Lake  arc  the 
Cazembe^  with  the  Movisas  to  the  south-east.  The 
oazembe  nation  are  robust  negroes,  of  the  darkest 


complexion,  with  a  good  beard  and  red  eyes.  Theit 
king  in  1814  dressed  in  siik  and  velvet,  with  various 
kinds  of  beads  on  his  arms  and  legs.  Fruit  and  grain 
were  plentiful  about  the  capital,  Lucenda,  on  a  river 
running  into  the  Nyassi.  The  trade  was  in  slaves, 
ivory,  green-stones,  and  copper.  The  king  of  Ca- 
zembe  formerly  paid  tribute  and  did  homage  to  a  loro 
paramount,  at  Muata  Yanvo,  to  the  north-west.  Still 
farther  west,  on  a  blanch  of  the  Zaire,  is  Moropua, 
and  between  that  and  the  Portuguese  of,  the  coast, 
Cassanje,  both  of  them  kingdoms  of  some  consequence. 

The  northern  part  of  Eastern  Africa  was  known  to 
the  ancients  under  the  nairics  of  ylsama,  Zingis,  and  the 
Spice-hearing  region,  eorrnsjionding  to  Ajan,  Zangue- 
bar,  and  the  Somauli  country.  The  Portuguese, 
after  discovering  the  passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  occupied  all  the  most  advantageous  maritime 
stations  upon  this  coast,  from  which  they  studiously 
excluded  every  other  people.  Their  first  conquest  was 
Mozambique  ;  the  next,  Mombaza;  but  after  this,  Ihcy 
gradually  relaxed  in  their  efforts  to  subjugate  the  coun- 
try, although,  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  they 
were  in  possession  of  numerous  settlements  along  the 
shore.  Becoming  involved,  however,  in  hostilities  with 
the  Arabs,  they  lost  their  possessions,  ode  ai^er  another, 
till,  at  the  close  of  the  century,  they  were  stripped  of 
nearly  all  their  territories  in  Eeistem  Africa.  But  the 
circiimstances  which  brought  about  these  changes  are 
involved  in  obscurity. 

The  Arabs  had  long  before  planted  the  Mahometan 
religioti  along  the  coast;  they  now  aimed  at  securing 
its  trade,  and  in  fact,  as  we  have  before  stated,  obtained 
a  footing  here  and  tliere.  But  it  is  at  Zanzibar  Island 
and  its  neighborhood,  alone,  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  forming  a  permanent  establishment.  We  have  else- 
where noticeil  the  nature  of  the  present  power  the 
Imaum  of  Muscat  retains  upon  this  coast.  He  holds 
his  court  at  Zanzibar  for  several  months  every  year. 


CHAPTER  CCCIX. 

African  Islands  — =  The  Azores  —  Madeira  — 
The  Canaries — Cape  Verd  Islands — Ascen- 
sion —  St.  Helena  —  Madagascar  —  Bour- 
bon — ■-  Mauritius  —  The  Seychelles  —  Com- 
oros, 6^c.  —  iSocotra  —  Tristan  d'Acvnha. 

AsouNn  the  continent  of  Africa  are  found  many 
islands,  which  generally  cluster  in  distinct  groups. 
They  are  mountainous,  and  several  of  them  are  vol- 
canic. There  is  much  land  upon  them  that  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  and  tlieir  aspect  is  generally  picturesque 
and  romantic.  As  they  have  no  political  or  geographi- 
cal connection,  and  therefore  no  common  history,  the 
larger  islands,  and  the  several  distinct  groups,  will  be 
treated  of  separately,  and  in  the  order  of  their  position, 
as.  follows:  The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands;  the 
Canaries,  or  Fortunate  Islands  ;  Madeira  Islands  ;  the 
Cape  Vcrd  Islands;  Ascrnsion  ;  St.  Helena;  Tristan 
d''Acunha;  —  these  are  in  the  Atlantic; —  Madagascar; 
Bourbon  ;  Mauritius.,  or  the  Isle  of  France  and  its  de- 
pendencies; the  SeycheMes  anA  Amirant.es ;  the  Comoro 
hlanda;  Socotra;  —  these  are  in  the  Indiem  Ocean. 


The  Azores  lie  between  37°  and  40°  of  north  lati 
tude,  and  25°  and  32°  of  west  longitude.  They  are 
nine  in  number,  viz.,  St.  Mary  and  St.  Michael,  very 
near  togetlier ;  Terccira,  Fayal,  Pico,  Graciosa,  and 
St.  George,  forming  a  group  ;  Corvo  and  Flores,  at 
some  distance  to  the  west.  These  are  all  said  to  be 
evidently  volcanic,  as  they  all  bear  traces  of  the  action 
of  subterraneous  fires  ;  but  they  exhibit  no  volcano  in 
activity.  In  1730,  however,  an  island  was  observed  to 
emerge  from  the  neighboring  sea,  with  an  explosion 
resembling  the  discharge  of  a  train  of  artillery.  They 
have  been  at  different  times  laid  wast^  by  earthquakes 
of  which  the  most  formidable  on  record  is  that  of  1591, 
which  continued  twelve  days,  and  destroyed  entirely 
the  fiourishing  town  of  Villa  Franca.  In  1811,  flames, 
like  a  flight  of  sky-rockets,  were  seen  bursting  forth 
from  the  sea;  but  the  rocks  were  not  pushed  up  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  hot  baths  of  the 
Island  of  St.  Mlcbaol,  which  are  scalding  hot,  prove 
the  existence  of  inlernal  lieat  anil  fires  not  yet  extnict — ■ 
a  fact  attested  also  by  tiie  existence  of  other  hot  and 
boiling  springs,  and  localities  emittms;  suffocating,  sul-- 
phurous  vapors. 

The  population  amounts  to  two  or  tlu%e  hundred 
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thousand.  Tliey  are  chiefly  occupied  in  cultivating 
t^rain  and  the  vine,  which  are  abundantly  produced  in 
the  fertile  soil  of  these  islands,  where  delicious  oranges 
gTOW  even  in  the  rocky  crevices  of  the  volcanic  rocks. 


The  Orange-'l'ree. 


Ine  Azores  belong  to  Portugal.  The  capital  is  An- 
gra,  on  Terceira^selected  for  its  excellent  harbor  ;  from 
this  place  is  exported  the  Fayal  wine,  sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  ten  thousand  pipes  per  annum.  Their 
position  in  iVie  Atlantic,  between  four  continents,  ren- 
ders them  highly  useful  to  the  interests  of  navigation. 

The  history  of  these  islands  is  obscure,  and  the 
exact  date  of  their  discovery  uncertain;  they  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  discovered  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century, — Behucan  says,  in  1431, — by 
Joshua  Vauderboy,  of  Bruges,  who,  in  a  voyage  to 
Lisbon,  was  driven  thus  far  to  the  westward  by  stress 
of  weather.  Boasting  of  his  discovery  on  his  arrival 
at  Milton,  the  Portuguese  government  immediately 
fitted  out  an  expedition,  and  took  possession  of  these 
islands,  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Afores,  from 
the  number  of  hawks  or  falcons  found  on  them  ;  the 
Portuguese  word  apor  signifying  a  bird  of  prey,  or 
hawk.  They  were  then  entirely  destitute  of  inhabit- 
ants, and  of  every  animal  except  birds,  which  were 
numerous  and  of  various  species.  So  much  importance 
was  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  these  islands,  that, 
in  1494,  the  great  Don  Henry,  prince  of  Portugal, 
proceeded  there  in  person  to  take  a  more  formal  pos- 
session. In  1466,  they  were  given,  by  Alphonzo  V., 
to  his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  and  colonized 
by  Flemings,  who,  however,  appear  always  to  have 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 
They  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Spain  when  Philip  I. 
seized  the  vacant  throne  of  Portugal,  in  1580,  and  con- 
tinued so  till  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Braganza, 
in  1640 ;  since  which  time  they  have  remained  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  the  Portuguese. 

Madeira,  a  beautiful  island;  nearer  the  coast  of 


Africa  than  the  Azores,  consists  of  a  mpuntam  with 
several  peaks  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea.  It  furnishes 
to  commerce  some  of  the  finest  wine  in  the  world.  It^ 
capital,  Funchal,  is  mostly  inhabited  by  English  mer 
chants.  The  island  is  covered  with  rich  vegetation , 
and  to  the  traveller,  who  penetrates  into  the  interior  of 
its  valleys,  nothing  can  be  more  picturesque  than  the 
varied  forms  of  the  rocks,  the  verdure  which  clothes 
them,  the  glitter  of  the  streams,  and  the  country  seats, 
churches,  and  monasteries,  placed  in  striking  situa- 
tions. The  products  of  Madeira  are  wheat,  rice, 
Indian  com,  and  various  fruits,  as  grapes,  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  pomegranates,  melons,  bananas,  guavas. 


custard  apples,  &c.  Nearly  every  portion  of  the  soil, 
not  encumbcre'd  with  rocks,  is  fertile, 

A  few  inconsiderable  islands  in  the  vicinity  of  Ma- 
deira are  included  under  its  government.  Of  these, 
Porto  Santo,  thirty-five  miles  north-west,  is  the  only 
one  that  is  inhabited.  It  has  a  parched,  barren  ^pect, 
and  has  but  one  fountain  of  cool  water.  Its  products 
comprise  wine  of  an  inferior  quality,  good  barley, 
watermelons,  and  other  fruits ;  but  it  is  wholly  desti- 
tute of  wood.  The  little  islands  called  the  Desertos  are 
occasionally  visited  by  a  few  fishermen  and  smugglers, 
and  the  rest  are  mere  rocks. 

The  history  of  the  discovery  of  Madeira  is  con- 
nected with  a  romantic  legend,  the  truth  of  which  has 
been  called  in  question  by  many  writers.  It  is,  how- 
ever, supported  by  the  testimony  of  Alcaforado,  the 
historiographer  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  who, 
jealous  of  the  honor  of  the  first  discovery  of  this  island, 
would  not  have  allowed  that  writer  to  deprive  him  of 
it,  had  he  not  been  convinced  that  the  story  was  found- 
ed in  fact.  The  tradition  of  this  event  is,  moreover, 
generally  received  and  credited  in  Madeira,  and  no 
historian  of  the  place  would  be  justified  in  passing  it 
without  notice. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  of  laigland,  a  per- 
son named  Robert  Macham  fell  in  love  with  a  beau- 
tiful young  lady  of  a  noble  family,- and,  paying  his 
addresses  to  her,  succeeded  in  gaining  her  affections. 
Her  parents,  scorning  an  alliance  with  a  family  of 
inferior  rank,  resorted  to  the  most  prompt  and  effectual 
means  of  preventing  the  match.  Having  procured  a 
warrant  from  the  king,  they  threw  Macham  into  prison, 
and  kept  him  confined  tiii  they  had  married  their 
daughter  to  a  nobleman,  who  immediately  took  his 
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I)ride  to  his  mansion  in  Bristol.  No  further  fear  being 
entertained  of  Macham,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  But 
tlie  insult  which  he  had  received  only  inspired  him 
with  additional  courage  and  resolution.  He  deter- 
mined lo  obrain  by  stratagem  what  had  been  ravished 
from  him  by  force,  and  engaged  several  of  his  friends 
to  share  in  a  plot  for  cariyiDg  off  the  lady  of  his  affec- 
tions. One  of  them  introduced  himself  into  the  family 
in  the  character  of  a  groom,  and  acquainted  her  with 
the  design.  It  met  with  a  ready  approval  from  her, 
and  every  thing  was  speedily  arranged  to  carry  it  into 
nffect. 

'  On  a  day  appointed,  she  rode  out,  attended  by  her 
j^room,  under  pretence  of  taking  the  air.  They  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  sea-shore,  where  she  was  banded 
into  a  boat,  which  conveyed  her  on  board  a  vessel 
prepared  for  the  purpose.  Here  she  found  her  lover. 
They  immediately  put  to  sea,  and  steered  toward  the 
French  coast;  but,  being  inexpert  in  navigation,  and 
a  storm  overtaking  them,  they  missed  their  port,  and 
the  next  morning  found  themselves  out  of  sight  of 
land,  without  any  knowledge  to  what  point  of  the 
compass  the  gale  was  carrying  them.  In  this  forlorn 
condition,  they  continued  driving,  at  the  mercy  of  the 
winds  and  waves,  for  thirteen  days,  when  they  unex- 
pectedly discovered  land.  They  steered  toward  it, 
and  ascertained  it  to  be  a  lofty  island,  entirely  over- 
grown with  trees.  As  they  approached  the  shore, 
several  birds  of  an  unknown  character  came  from  tlie 
land,  and  perched  on  their  masts  and  rigging,  without 
any  signs  of  fear. 

Some  of  the  crew  went  in  a  boat  lo  explore  the 
.sland.  They  brought  hack  a  report  that  it  ajjpeared 
to  be  totally  uninhabited,  but  wiis  a!",iig(!tl!er  a  very 
.nviting  spot.  Macham  then  went  0:1  sliore  bimiielf, 
accompanied  by  his  lady.  On  landing,  the  country 
appeared  to  them  beautil'ully  divereificd  \vi!b  bills  and 
valleys,  groves  of  trees,  and  spai'kling  rivulets  of  fresh 
water.  Many  wild  animals  came  about  them,  without 
offering,  or  seeming  to  fear,  any  violence.  Thus  en- 
i;ouragcd,  they  proceeded  farther  into  the  island,  and 
presently  came  to  a  wide  glade  in  the  thick  forest, 
encircled  with  laurel-trees,  and  watered  by  a  rivulet 
which  ran  down  from  the  mountains  over  a  bed  of 
white  sand.  Here  they  found  a  spot  so  inviting,  and 
beautifully  shaded  by  a  lofty  tree,  that  they  determined 
to  take  up  their  abode  there  for  a  while,  and  accord- 
ingly built  an  arbor  of  green  boughs.  They  remained 
some  days  at  this  residence,  passing  their  time  very 
agreeably,  aud  exploring  the  woods  and  bills  in  the 
neighborhood. 

This  happiness,  however,  was  of  short  duration.  A 
few  days  afterward,  a  storm  suddenly  sprang  up,  in 
[be  night,  while  most  of  the  crew  were  on  board  the 
Vessel.  She  was  forced  from  her  anchors  and  driven 
out  to  sea,  where,  after  tossing  up  and  down  for  some 
time,  she  was  wrecked  on  the  African  coast,  and  all 
on  board  were  made  prisoners  by  the  Moors.  Macham 
and  his  lady,  with  a  small  number  of  the  crew,  were 
on  shore,  and,  missing  the  vessel  the  next  morning, 
jt^ncluded  she  had  foundered.  They  now  saw  them- 
selves abandoned  on  a  desolate  island,  without  any 
reasonable  hope  of  being  rescued.  This  unexpected 
calamity  almost  drove  them  to  despair,  and  produced 
a  fata!  effect  upon  the  lady.  ,  The  ill  success  of  the 
first  part  of  this  voyage  had  sunk  her  spirits,  and  she 
:'ontiniially  nourished  her  grief  by  sad  presages  and 
forebodings  that  the  enterprise  would  terminate  in  some 


tragic  catastrophe.     The  shock  of  this  last  disaste 
overwhelmed  her,  and  she  died  in  a  few  days. 

This  loss  was  too  great  for  her  lovei  to  sui-vive ;  he 
died  within  five  days  after  her,  notwithstanding  all  that 
his  companions  could  do  to  comfort  him.  He  begged  ^ 
them,  in  his  last  moments,  to  lay  him  in  the  same 
grave  with  her,  at  the  foot  of  an  altar  which  they  had 
erected  near  their  dwelling.  This  was  done,  and  the 
survivors  set  up  a  large  cross  over  it,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, written  by  Macham  himself,  containing  a  succinct 
account  of  the  whole  adventure,  and  concluding  with 
a  pi-ayer  to  all  Christians,  if  any  should  come  there  to 
settle,  to  build  a  church  on  that  spot.  After  a  con- 
siderable stay  upon  the  island,  they  fitted  up  their  boat, 
and  put  to  sea ;  but,  sharing  the  fate  of  their  compan- 
ions, they  were  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Morocco,  and 
made  prisoners. 

Such  is  the  legend  ;  and  the  cvtmt  that  it  commem- 
orates is  said  to  have  happened  in  1344.  Madeira, 
however,  appeal's  to  have  been  totally  unknown  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  century,  when  Prince  Henry 
of  Portugal  planned  his  expedition  for  maritime  dis- 
covery along  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  .loan  Gon- 
zalez Zarco,  a  gentleman  of  bis  bonseliold,  having 
been  despatched  by  him,  in  1418,  on  a  voyage  to  Cape 
Bojador,  was  overtaken  by  a  violent  storm,  and  driven 
out  of  his  course.  The  crew  gave  themselves  up  for 
lost ;  but,  when  they  expected  every  moment  to  foun- 
der, they  suddenly  came  in  sight  of  an  unknown  island, 
toward  which  the  tempest  drove  them.  They  saved 
themselves  upon  its  shores,  and,  in  commemoration  of 
their  unexpected  deliverance,  natned  the  islatid  Porto 
Santo,  or  "  Holy  Haven."  A  settlement  was  formed 
here  by  the  Portuguese.  Some  years  afterwards,  Gon- 
zalez, sailing  with  a  fleet  from  Lisbon  to  the  coast  of 
Morocco,  touched  at  Porto  Santo,  on  bis  passage. 

He  found  a  strange  story  current  among  Ibe  set.tlers, 
which  strongly  excited  his  curiosity.  They  informed 
him,  that,  to  the  north-west  of  the  island,  a  thick,  im- 
penetrable darkness  constantly  hung  upon  the  sea,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  horizon,  and  extended  upward  to 
the  heavens ;  that  it  never  diminished  ;  and  that  strange 
.  and  inexplicable  noises  were  often  heard  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. The  islanders  dared  not  sail  to  any  distance 
from  the  shore,  as  they  believed  no  man,  after  losing 
sight  of  the  island,  could  return  to  it  without  a  miracle. 
They  believed  that  the  spot,  marked  by  these  preter- 
natural signs,  was  a  yawning  abyss,  or  bottomless  gulf. 
The  Portuguese  priests  declared  it  to  be  the  rnouth  of 
hell.  The  historians  of  that  period,  with  equal  credu- 
lity and  superstition,  represented  this  place  to  be  the 
Island  of  Cipango,  concealed  by  Providence  under  a 
mysterious  veil,  and  believed  that  the  Spanish  and  [ 
Portuguese  bishops  had  retired  to  this  safe  asylum 
from  the  siavciy  and  oppression  of  the  Moors  and 
Saracens.  They  asserted  that  it  would  be  a  great 
crime  to  attempt  to  penetrate  into  this  secret,  since  it 
had  not  yet  pleased  Heaven  to  reveal  it  by  the  signs 
which  ought  to  precede  the  discovery,  and  which  are 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  prophets,  who,  they  sup- 
posed, had  spoken  of  this  wonder. 

Gonzalez,  on  arriving  at  Porto  Santo,  also  saw  this 
dreadful  cloud,  and  determined  to  stay  here  till  the 
change  of  the  moon,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  that 
planet  would  produce  any  effect  upon  the  phenome- 
non. When  the  new  moon  was  found  to  have  no 
influence  upon  it,  a  general  panic  seized  the  crew, 
and  they  were  terrified  at  the  thought  of  approaching 
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he  mysterious  spot.  But  it  happened  that  the  chief 
pilot  of  the  fleet  was  a  Spaniard,  named  Morales.  He 
had  been  a  fellow-prisoner,  in  Morocco,  with  the  Eng- 
lishmen of  Macham's  crew,  and  now  called  to  memory 
the  story  which  he  had  heard  them  relate  of  their  ad- 
ventures. He  was  firmly  persuaded  that  land  was 
hidden  under  this  mysterious  darkness ;  and  he  ex- 
plained the  phenomenon  to  Gonzalez,  by  supposing 
that  tlie  island  being  constantly  shaded  from  the  sun's 
rays  by  thick  woods,  a  great  moisture  was  constantly 
exhaling  from  it,  which,  rising  in  vapor,  was  condensed 
into  clouds,  and  covered  the  whole  island. 

After  enforcing  these  reasons  with  much  earnest- 
ness, he  at  length  overcame  the  objections  of  Gonzalez, 
who  put  to  sea  one  morning  and  steered  for  the  spot, 
without  acquainting  his  crew  with  his  design.  When 
they  found  themselves  proceeding,  under  full  sail, 
toward  the  great  object  of  their  terror,  a  general  trepi- 
dation seized  them.  The  nearer  they  approached,  the 
loftier  and  thicker  the  gloom  appeared,  and  soon  it 
became  very  horrible  to  behold.  About  noon,  they 
heard  a  great  roaring  of  the  sea ;  and  now  their  terror 
was  at  its  height.  They  crowded  round  their  com- 
mander, entreating  him,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  to 
save  them  from  instant  destruction  by  changing  his 
course.  Gonzalez  then  explained  the  appearances 
which  caused  their  fright,  and  they  became  more  quiet. 
The  wind  soon  dying  away,  he  ordered  out  his  boats, 
and  the  ship  was  towed  toward  the  cloud.  By  degrees, 
the  darkness  diminished,  although  the  sea  roared  in  a 
more  terrific  manner  than  before.  Piresently  they  dis- 
covered, through  the  gloom,  certain  black  objects  of 
prodigious  size.  The  men  exclaimed  that  they  were 
giants,  and  became  filled  with  new  ten-ors.  However, 
they  kept  onward  ;  the  sea  soon  grew  smooth,  and  ihey 
discovered  land.  The  supposed  giants  were  craggy 
rocks,  scattered  along  the  shore ! 

On  attempting  to  land,  they  found  the  whole  island 
so  thickly  covered  with  woods,  that  the  only  spot  where 
they  could  obtain  a  footing  was  a  large  cave,  under 
the  projection  of  a  high  rock,  overhanging  the  sea, 
the  bottom  of  which  was  much  trodden  by  the  sea- 
wolves,  who  resorted  to  that  place  in  vast  numbers, 
Gonzalez  gave  this  spot  the  name  of  Camera  dos  Lobos, 
or  Wolf's  Den and  from  this  circumstance,  his  family 
ever  afterward  exhibited  in  their  coat  of  arms  two  sea- 
wolves,  as  supporters.  The  island  itself  was  named 
Madeira  from  its  forests;  the  word,  in  Portuguese, 
signifying  wood.  When  information  of  "this  discovery 
was  transmitted  to  Portugal,  measures  were  immediately 
taken  for  estabUshing  a  settlement  upon  the  island, 
'i'he  first  settlers,  in  order  to  clear  the  land,  set  fire  to 
the  woods  ;  but  this  inconsiderate  act  resulted  in  a  great 
1  calamity.  The  fire  spread  in  every  direction  with  such 
fury,  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  check  it;  and, 
after  burning  for  seven  years,  it  consumed  all  the  trees 
upon  the  island.  The  Portuguese  afterward  introduced 
the  culture  of  sugar  and  wine,  for  which  last  Madeira 
has  obtained  a  noted  supremacy  over  every  other  part 
of  the  world, 

Madeira  was  occupied  by  the  British  during  the  late 
European  war,  but  it  was  given  up  to  Portugal  in  1814, 
to  which  country  it  still  belongs. 

The  Canaries  are  still  nearer  the  coast  than  Madeira, 
and  lie  in  about  the  twenty-eighth  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, off  the  desert  shores  of  the  Great  Sahara,  at  the 
distance  of  eighty  to  three  hundred  miles.  They  were 
liscovered  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  fifteenth  century. 


The  islands  are  seven  in  number,  with  an  area  les.- 
than  that  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  a  population 
of  two  hundred  thousand.  They  belong  to  Spain,  and 
are  named  Teneriffe,  Grand  Canary,  Palma,  Lancerota 
Fuerteventura,  Gomera,  and  Ferro.  They  are  one  of 
die  most  beautiful,  and,  from  several  causes,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  groups  of  small  islands  in  tiie  world. 
The  Peak  of  TeneriiFe,  rising  twelve  thousand  feet  from 
the  sea,  has  been  the  landmark,  and,  till  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  beacon-fire  of  mariners  ever  since  the  time 
of  the  Phosnician  navigators.  On  the  coast  of  Ten 
erifie  are  valleys  blooming  with  the  orange,  myrtle 
and  cypress;  above,  are  declivities  festooned  with  the 
vine  and  covered  with  crops  of  grain ;  higher  up 
forests  of  the  laurel,  chestnut,  and  <»k  are  succeeded 
by  the  pine  and  fir.  Above  this  is  a  plain  strewed 
with  pumice  stone  dust,  and  the  summit  is  composed 
of  loose  fragments  of  lava.  Here  is  a  volcanic  crater,  at 
present  extinct,  but  which  made  destructive  eruptions  as 
iate  as  during  ibe  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Santa  Cruz,  in  Teneriffe,  is  the  great  rendezvous  of 
navigation,  and  (>lace  of  export  for  the  wines  and  other 
products  of  the  fertile  soil  of  the  Canaries,  Ferro  is 
noted,  in  the  hislory  of  geography,  as  having  long  been 
used  for  a  first  meridian  of  longitude.  These  islands 
are  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  Fortunate  Islands  of 
the  ancients  ;  but  others  consider  this  name  to  refer  to 
Madeira,  Perhaps  the  Canaries,  liowever,  have  the 
better  claim,  if  we  follow  the  description  in  Pliny, 
(vi.  32,)  which  is  taken  from  Juba,  the  learned  Mauri' 
tanian  prince,  Juba  calls  one  island  TVivaria,  or  "  Sno« 
Island,"  which  is  probably  Teneriffe.;  another  island  he 
calls  Canaria^  from  the  number  of  dogs  of  a  large 
size  that  were  found  there,  Juba  had  two  of  these  dogs 
Tt  is  probable  that  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  invaded 
tlie  coasts  of  Maui'itania,  may  have  been  acquainted 
with  this  proof ;  but  the  first  account  we  have  of  them 
in  modern  times,  is  about  the  year  1330,  by  a  French 
ship,  wliich  was  driven  among  them  by  stress  of  weather. 

Upon  this  discovery,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  Don  Louis, 
count  of  Claramonle,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  islands 
from  Pope  Clement  VI.,  with  the  title  of  king.  Noth 
ing  was,  however,  done  toward  making  a  settlement 
till  1385,  when  a  fleet,  under  Ferdinando  Pereira  sailed 
from  Cadiz  and  touched  at  Lanzarole,  but  was  driven 
away  by  the  nafives.  The  next  expedition  was  from 
Seville,  in  1393 ;  but  no  possession  was  taken  of  any 
of  the  islands.  In  1400,  another  fleet  sailed  from  Ro- 
chelle,  under  John  de  Bethencourt,  and  anchored  at 
Lanzarote,.  where  they  built  a  fort  at  Point  Rubicon, 
The  adventurers  then  passed  over  to  Fuerteventura ; 
but  being  opposed  by  the  natives,  they  were  obliged 
to  recmbark.  Bethencourt  returned  to  Spain,  and 
having  obtained  from  Don  Flenry  III.  a  graul  >.>''  the 
islands,  with  the  title  of  king,  again  sailed  to  Lanz^ioie 
with  a  large  armament,  and  in  June,  1405,  passed  over 
to  Fuerteventura,  of  which  he  took  possession.  He 
next  sailed  to  Grand  Canary  and  Patma,  from  both  of 
which  he  was  driven  by  the  natives.  He  was  more 
fortunate  at  Gomera,  where,  to  his  surprise,  he  found 
several  of  the  natives  speaking  Spanish.  To  aecoun! 
for  this,  it  appears,  that  about  thirty  years  previousiy, 
some  Spanish  vessels  had  touched  at  this  island,  and 
had  left  a  priest  to  convert  the  natives  to  the  Romish 
faith.    No  written  account  of  this  islet  exists. 

Bethencourt  next  went  to  Ferro,  or  Hierro,  where 
he  was  received  on  the  most  friendly  terms  by  tht 
natives  :  he  left  a  garrison,  in  the  island,  and  returncf 
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lo  Fuerteventura.  In  November,  1406,  he  mustered 
all  his  forces,  to  make  another  attempt  on  the  Grand 
Canary,  in  which  he  was  again  unsuccessful,  and,  in 
consequence,  returned  to  Spain  to  solicit  assistance. 
But  he  died  in  1408.  The  nephew  of  Bethencourt,  in 
1418,  sold  his  right  to  these  islands  to  Henry  de  Guz- 
man, another  Spanish  nobleman,  who  expended  large 
sums  in  endeavoring  to  subdue  the  other  islands.  He 
altogether  failed  in  his  schemes,  though  in  1461  the 
Spaniards  went  through  the  form  of  taking  possession 
of  Canary  and  TeneriiFe. 

Some  difference  having  arisen  between  Spain  and 
Portugal  with  regard  to  these  islands,  in  consequence 
of  a  second  sale  of  them  by  the  nephew  of  Bethen- 
court to  the  ifilier  power,  the  Portuguese  arrived  in 
force  at  Laiizarote  lo  take  possession  ;  but  the  dispute 
was  settled  by  treaty,  in  which  the  islands  were  ceded 
to  Spain.  After  various  other  fruitless  attempts  to 
subdue  the  Grand  Canary,  a  treaty  of  commerce  was 
entered  into  with  the  chiefs  of  tliat  island  in  1476 ; 
but,  in  the  same  year,  the  court  of  Castile  purchased 
the  right  to  the  three  unconquered  islands  of  Canary, 
Teneriffe,  and  Palma,  and  in  the  following  year  sent 
out  a  fleet  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Canary,  which, 
however,  was  not  finally  accomplished  till  April,  1483. 
seventy-seven  years  after  the  first  descent  on  the  island 
by  John  de  Bethencourt. 

In  1490,  a  fleet  \v;i^  equipped  for  the  suli''i!i:itioii  o! 
Palma  and  Tencrillb,  and  arrived  at  Palma  in  Septem- 
ber. Palma  was  taken  about  May  following.  Tlit 
fleet  then  sailed  for  Teneriffe,  in  May,  1493,  when 
this  large  island  was  reduced  without  bloodshed.  Since 
ihis  time,  the  Canaries  have  always  belonged  to  tlie 
Spanish  crown,  though  several  descen'.s  Irivi;  at  differ- 
ent times  been  made  upon  them,  which  have  generally 
proved  unsuccessftd.  Those  nearest  the  African  coast 
nave  been  ravaged  by  Barbary  corsairs. 

Cape  Verd  Islands  He  about  three  hundred  miles 
from  Cape  Verd,  in  16°  to  17°  north  latitude.  They 
are  ten  in  number ;  and  the  three  largest  are  St.  Jago, 
St.  Antonio,  and  St.  Nicholas.  Another  of  them,  Fogo, 
IF  an  active  volcano.  Situated  so  near  the  Great  Des- 
ert, they  are  still  more  exposed  than  the  Canaries  to 
its  hot  winds,  and  frequently  sufier  from  drought.  In 
1831,  one  fourth  of  the  population  of  eighty-eight 
thousand  died  of  famine  occasioned  by  drought.  The 
islands,  indeed,  are  generally  high,  ai"id,  and  rocky. 
Since  their  discovery  of  them  in  1449,  the  Portuguese 
have  settled  there,  and  retained  a  sovereignty  over  the 
Cape  Verd  Islands:  their  governor-general  resides  at 
I'orlo  Praya. 

Ascension  is  a  barren,  rocky  island ;  yet  it  is  so 
situated,  in  latitude  8°  S',  longitude  14°  28',  alone,  in 
a  wide  expanse  of  ocean,  that  ships  often  touch  there. 
It  has  a  British  garrison. 

St.  Helena  is  an  island  of  twenty-eight  miles  in  circuit, 
every  where  presenting  to  the  ocean  a  rocky  wall  six 
to  twelve  hundred  feet  high,  broken  in  but  four  places. 
Jamestown  is  built  in  one  of  these  openings  ;  its  harbor 
is  a  rendezvous  for  the  India  ships.  The  summit  of 
the  island  is  a  fertile  plain,  with  pasturage  valleys 
between  conical  eminences.  In  one  of  these  valley^ 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  a  prisoner  from  1815  till  he 
died,  in  1821,  his  untiring  mind  slowly  corroding  itself 
to  the  very  core  with  the  rust  of  inactivity,  tlis  body 
was  taken  lo  France  in  1838,  by  the  government  of 
Louis  Philippe,  and  deposited  with  imposing  ceremony, 
in  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  where  a  splendid  mauso- 


.eum  is  erected  over  it.  In  1833,  St.  Helena  wai 
made  an  appanage  of  the  British  crown,  and  its  j»ov 
ernor  is  nominated  by  the  queen.  It  was  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1502  ;  and  the  Dutch  established 
themselves  here  ;  hut  in  1651  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  English. 

Madagascar  is  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Its  nearest 
shore  is  three  hundred  miles  distant  from  the  coast  of 
Mozambique,  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  African  con- 
tinent, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Mozambique 
Channel.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  islands  in  the  world, 
being  eight  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  length,  and  two 
hundred  and  twenty  in  breadth,  with  a  population  of 
several    millions.    A   chain    of  grand,  picturesque 


Mnriiie  Slielts. 

and  lofty  mountains  intersects  its  whole  length,  and 
tempers  its  tropical  climate.  These  mountains  present 
enormous  precipices,  over  which  rivers  leap  to  the 


Curul. 


plain  below.  Secluded  valleys,  separated  by  pleasant 
bills,  interspersed  with  broad  savannas  covered  witli 
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cattle,  contrast  with  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  and 
give  an  infinite  variety  of  delightful  rural  scenery. 

Numerous  species  of  beautiful  trees. adorn  the  forests, 
such  as  palms, ebony,  dye-woods,vast  bamboos,  oranges, 
and  citrons.  Rice,  sugar,  and  silk  are  abundant,  and 
almost  every  tropical  plant  might  be  naturalized  here. 
On  the  shores  ot'  tiiis  island,  as  well  as  those  of  Mo- 
zambique, are  found  beautii'ul  sea-shells,  and  in  the 
seas,  coral  grows  like  forests,  often  rising  to  the  sur- 
face, and  produces  reefs  dangerous  to  the  navigator. 

The  people  of  Madagascar  are  gay,  voluptuous,  and 
thoughtless,  and  far  beyond  the  savage  state  in  attain- 
ments. The  tribes  are  often  at  war  with  each  other, 
and  are  said  to  be  governed  by  twenty-two  kings. 
The  Antavarts  are  on  the  eastern  coast ;  Antoiigil  is  a 
fine  .bay  in  this  territory.  The  Betanimes  have  the 
most  fertile  part  of  the  island,  with  the  large  and  com- 
mercial liarbor  of  Tamatave.  Foul  Point  Harbor, 
much  frequented,  is  in  the  land  of  the  Betimsaras. 
The  Muquez  are  on  the  western  coast,  and  have 
among  them  the  port  of  the  St.  Augustine.  Mouzangay 
is  a  town  of  thirty  thousand  people,  and  Bembetake  is 
1  much  frequented  port ;  both  are  in  the  country  of 
the  Soclaves,  long  ruled  by  a  queen.  The  French 
have  four  small  stations,  on  different  parts  of  the 
eastern  coast. 

The  Ovas,  however,  are  the  most  interesting  of  all 
ihe  tribes  of  this  noble  island.  They  occupy  an  inland 
plain,  lofty  and  extensive,  and  under  their  sovereign 
Uadama,  assisted  by  European  arms  and  tactics,  have 
-lUbingated  the  largest  and  finest  part  of  Madagascar. 
This  king  had  a  train  of  artillery,  and  troops  armed 
with  muskets.  These,  as  well  as  officers  to  drill  the 
troops  were  furnished  through  his  alliance  with  Eng  ■ 
land.  He  sent  several  of  his  youthful  subjects  to 
France  and  England  for  their  education.  A  printing 
press  was  established  by  him,  with  the  aid  of  Enghsb 
missionaries ;  and  teachers,  both  male  and  female, 
were  trained  and  stationed  all  over  his  dominions, 
[n  July,  1828,  this  promising  prospect  was  overclouded, 
and  the  progress  of  improvement  checked  by  the  death 
of  Eadama,  who  was  not  poisoned,  as  has  been  as- 
serted, but  had  destroyed  his  constitution  through  the 
habitual  and  copious  use  of  ardent  spirits.  He  died 
of  an  affection  of  the  heart,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one. 
Radama's  infant  son  had  died,  it  was  supposed,  by  the 
hand  of  violence,  and  Rakotobe,  eldest  son  of  the 
king's  eldest  sister,  was  the  heir  apparent ,  but  while 
the  two  chief  officers,  favorites  of  the  late  king,  con- 
cealed his  death  for  a  few  days,  and  were  cautiously 
taking  measures  to  secure  the  throne  to  the  heir  appa- 
rent, a  young  man  in  attendance  conveyed  the  news  of 
his  death  to  Ranavalona,  one  of  the  king's  wives.  This 
lady's  father  had  saved  the  king's  life  when  his  uncle 
was  about  to  kill  him,aiid  the  king's  father  on  coming 
to  the  throne,  adopted  the  lady,  betrothed  lier  to  Rada- 
ma,  and  arranged  that  their  eldest  child  should  inherit 
the  throne  after  Radama.  But  Radama  and  Ranava- 
iena  had  no  ciiildren ;  nevertheless,  the  lady's  party 
asserted  that  it  was  the  will  of  Radama's  father  that 
she  should  take  the  throne  at  the  death  of  her  husband. 

This  enterprising  and  unscrupulous  woman,  there- 
fore, immediately  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  the  king, 
sent  for  two  coloi^els,  natives  of  her  own  village,  iind 
promised  them  wealth,  and  the  privilege  of  exemption 
from  capital  punishment,  if  they  would  forward  her 
views.  Heartily  entering  into  this  arrangement,  they 
'ook  Ranavalona  and  one  of  her  attached  female 


friends,  also  one  of  the  twelve  chief  wives  of  the  king 
and  concealed  them  in  a  private  residence.  They 
then  proceeded  to  the  judges  and  the  keepers  of  the 
idols,  and,  having  succeeded  in  atteching  them  to 
the  queen's  interest,  collected  without  delay  the  sol- 
diers under  their  command.  Thus  the  queen's  party 
became  the  party  in  favor  of  idolatry,  and  opposed. to 
civilization  and  Christianity. 

Ranavaiona's  friends  now  had  possession  of  the 
court-yard,  where  were  also  several  officers,  judges  and 
idol-keepers,  and  two  divisiotjs  of  the  army.  To  these 
it  was  aimounced  that  the  idols  had  named  Ranava- 
lona as  successor  to  Radama,  and  their  consent  was 
demanded.  Four  officers  replied,  that  they  could 
not,  whatever  might  be  the  consequence,  conceal 
the  fact  that  the  late  king  had  named  Rakotobe 
to  succeed  him.  They  had  no  sooner  given  this 
proof  of  their  fidelity,  than  twenty  or  thirty  spears 
were  plunged  into  them  by  the  bystanders,  and  they 
perished  on  the  spot.  This  decided  the  question ; 
others  thinking  with  them  were  silent;  the  c&nnons 
were  fired,  and  the  queen  was  proclaimed.  Rakotobe, 
who  had  been  educated  a  Christian,  was  apprehended 
and  speared  by  his  guards,  at  a  village  near  the  capi- 
tal. The  same  fate  befell  his  father,  and  his  mother 
was  starved  to  death  ;  her  own  mother  whs  also  de- 
stroyed by  being  sent  to  an  unhealthy  place  —  by 
alarms,  fever,  neglect,  and  insufficient  provisions. 
Radama's  brother  was  starved  to  death. 

Madagascar  seems  to  have  been  peopled  by  the 
Malay  races,  mingled  with  the  negro.  Though  the 
Arabs  probably  visited  it  before  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
the  first  accounts  of  this  fine  island  which  became  cur- 
rent in  Europe,  were  through  Marco  Polo,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.  The  Portuguese  discovered  it  in  1506, 
and  attempted  settlements  afterwards,  as  did  the  French, 
but  unsuccessfully. 

■  Bourbon  is  an  island  formed  of  two  lofty  mountain!?, 
and  is  situated  four  hundred  miles  east  of  Madagascar. 
It  is  forty  miles  long  and  thirty-six  broad.  The  most 
southerly  of  its  two  peaks  is  an  active  volcano,  sending 
forth,  from  lateral  openings,  fire,  smoke,  and  ashes, 
with  a  tremendous  noise.  Much  of  the  country  is 
"  burnt,"  that  is,  a  complete  desert  of  hard,  black 
soil,  full  of  holes  and  crevices.  The  rest  is  fertile  and 
well  watered. 

In  1718,  the  coffee  plant  was  introduced  from  Mo 
cha,  and  succeeded  admirably,  the  Bourbon  coffee 
being  deemed  only  second  to  the  Arabian.  Its  cloves, 
too,  rivalled  those  of  Amboyna ;  but  the  cultivation  of 
sugar  has  now  superseded  every  other,  being  the  mosi 
profitable  crop.  In  1831,  it  contained  about  one  hun- 
dred thousand  inhabitants,  of  whom  seven  tenths  were 
slaves ;  and  its  imports  and  exports  together  amounted 
to  the  value  of  three  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars, 
though  the  island  has  no  good  harbor. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  navi- 
gator Mascarenhas  in  1542,  and  at  that  time  was  not 
inhabited.  It  received  the  name  of  Mascarengas^  or 
Mascar eigne.  The  French,  in  1642,  sent  some  crimi- 
nals from  Madagascar  to  it,  and  settled  a  colony  in 
1649,  when  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Bourion,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  was 
changed  to  that  of  Reunion,  and  afterwards  in!o  Jio 
naparte  aud  Napoleon.  In  1815,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  the  island  resumed  its  old  name  of 
Bourbon. 

Mauritius^  or  Isle  of  France,  is  an  '.sland  one  hun- 
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drcd  and  fifty  miles  in  circuit,  at  the  distance  of  one 
liundred  and  twenty  miles  east  from  Bourbon.  Its 
rugged  mountains  give  it  an  air  of  comparative  steril- 
ity, and  indeed  it  does  not  yield  grain  enough  for  the 
inhabitants;  but  coffee,  indigo,  cotton,  and  excellent 
sugar  are  produced.  This  last  is  its  chief  product, 
being  annually,  about  sixty  million  pounds.  In 
1827,  there  were  about  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
of  whom  eight  thousand  were  whites,  fifteen  thousand 
free  negroes,  and  seventy  thousand  slaves.  Port  Louis 
is  a  good  harbor. 

Mauritius,  with  the  neighboring  island  of  Bourbon, 
was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  under  the  command 
of  Mascarenhas  in  1505,  and  the  whole  group  was 
called  the  Mascarenhas  Islands  ;  but  though  the  Portu- 
guese took  possession  of  Mauritius  in  1545,  they 
iipparently  formed  no  settlement  on  it.  The  Duich 
surveyed  it  in  1598,  and  called  it  Mauritius^  in  honor 
of  Maurice,  stadtholdcr  of  the  republic  of  the  Neth- 
oi'laiids.  They  did  not,  however,  settle  here  till  they 
had  formed  an  establishment  at  the  Cape,  in  1640, 
tibont  which  time  they  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores 
uf  Port  South-east.  For  unknown  reasons,  they 
Libandoned  the  island  in  1708.  Between  this  year  and 
1715,  it  was  only  inhabited  by  a  few  negroes,  who 
had  been  brought  there  by  the  Dutch  as  slaves,  and 
had  run  away  from  their  masters  and  concealed  them- 
■ielves  in  the  mountain  forests.  In  1715,  the  French 
:ook  possession  of  the  island,  formed  a  settlement  at 
Port  North-west,  and  called  the  island  He  de  France. 
They  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  itto  the 
year  1810,  when  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Brit- 
ish, who,  since  the  peace  of  1814,  have  retained  it  in 
their  possession.    They  have  emancipated  the  slaves, 

ind  the  island  is  flourishing. 

The  Seychelles  and  Almirantes  groups,  to  the  north 
af  Madagascar,  are  of  little  importance  ;  they  belong 
'o  Great  Britain,  and  contain  some  eight  or  ten  thou- 
sand inhabitants.    They  were  partially  explored  by 

Lazarus  Picault,  in  1743,  by  order  of  Mabe  de  la 
tiourdounais,  then  governor  of  the  Island  of  Mauritius. 

Vhii  French  formed  a  colony  on  the  Island  of  Mabe 

n  1768.  The  Seychelles  capitulated  to  the  English 
in  1794,  were  taJien  possession  of  in  1810,  and  were 
formally  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace  of  Paris  in 

1815. 

The  Comoro  Islands,  between  Madagt^car  and  the 
jontinent,  are  four  in  number,  very  mountainous,  but 

abounding  in  sheep,  cattle,  and  all  the  tropical  grains 
sind  fruits.  Their  mild  and  industrious  inhabitants 
nave  been  dreadfully  harassed  and  slaughtered  b\  the 
Madagascar  pirates,  who  were,  and  perhaps  are  s.ill, 
in  the  habit  of  making  an  annual  inroad,  besieging  the 
towns  and  ravaging  the  open  country.  Comoro  is  the 
largest  of  the  islands,  but  Johanna  is  the  most 
dourlshing. 

Socotra  is  far  to  the  north,  and  lies  one  hundred  and 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  easterntnost  cape  of  Africa  — 
Cape  Guardafui.  It  is  more  than  eighty  miles  long, 
und  one-fourth  as  broad;  and  though  rocky  and  arid, 
produces  the  best  aloes  in  the  world,  and  large 
quantities  of  excellent  dates.  It  has  a  bold  coast, 
and  in  its  fine  harbors  ships  may  procure  bullocks, 
goats,  fish,  and  dates.  Its  position  and  its  two  road- 
steads made  it  a  mercantile  station  in  ancient  times, 
and  it  is  even  asserted  that  Alexander  the  Great  sent 
ti  colony  thither.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
inierior  are  attached  to  the  Jacobite  creed ;  and  it  is 


said  that  an  independent  tribe  of  savages  yet  roam  its 
forests.  The  English  negotiated,  a  few  years  since, 
with  the  Imaum  of  Muscat  for  the  possession  of  thin 
island,  but  unsuccessfully. 


Aloes  of  Socotra. 


Socotra  was  known  to  Ptolemy,  who  notices  u  bv 
the  name  of  Dioscoridcs.  Insula  and  Arrian  say  thai 
the  inhabitants  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  the  "  incense 
country."  It  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese,  Hernandez 
Pereira,  in  1504,  and  taken  possession  of  by  All)o- 
querque  in  1507.  It  is  not  known  at  what  time  the 
Portuguese  evacuated  the  island,  but  probably  before 
the  sixteenth  century  elapsed.  It  then  returned,  under 
the  sway  of  the  sultan  of  Kisseen,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Arabia,  and  its  peace  was  not  interru[)ted 
until  1801,  when  the  Wahabees  made  a  descent  on  ilu: 
northern  shores,  and  laid  waste  a  part  of  it,  l.3g(itliei 
with  the  town  of  Tamaieda.  It  is  now  governed  by 
a  sheik  dependent  on  the  Imaum  of  Muscat ;  but  all 
the  advantages  its  sovereign  derives  from  this  poj^ses- 
sion  are  a  few  hundred  dollars,  which  are  annually 
collected  by  a  person  whom  he  sends  to  the  island. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  maintains  no  n^gular  administra- 
tion, and  the  people  live  wltliotu  any  laws  or  courts  of 
justice.    It  is  stated  that  crimes  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

Tristan  d''Acunha  is  in  37*'  of  south  latitude,  and 
11°  of  west  longitude.  It  is  a  solid  mass  of  rock, 
rising  from  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  a  steep,  truncated 
cone,  to  the  height  of  three  thousand  feet.  Upon  this 
rises  a  dome,  also,  to  the  height  of  several  thousand 
feet.  The  English  possess  this  island,  and  have  a 
colony  here.  Its  harbor  renders  it  important  to  vessels 
sailing  to  and  from  New  Holland.-  It  was  discovered ' 
in  1506,  by  Tristan  d'Acunha.  In  1816.  a  com- 
pany of  artillery  was  stationed  on  this  island.  In 
1829,  there  were  twenty-seven  persons  upon  it,  seven 
men,  six  women,  and  fourteen  children. 
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CHAPTER  CCCX. 

General  View  of  Africa.  —  Slavery  and  the 
Slave  Trade  —  African  Laii^'img'es. 


Feom  the  sketch  we  have  given  of  Africa,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  civilization  has  here  followed  a  singular  course, 
rllctated  by  the  position  of  the  country,  the  climate, 
iind  the  character  of  the  most  numerous  indigenous 
races.  The  Negro,  the  Caffre,  and  (he  Troglodyte  — 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  seas  or  des- 
erts, Hurrouiidecl  by  copious  and  excellent  fooil  of 
sponiiinooMS  growtii,  enjoying  a  cliniiito  which  required 
little  shelter  or  clothing  to  protect  them  from  the  cold 
or  tiio  ra.in  —  have  never  feh  that  stimulus  of  necessity 
which  creates  Industt'y  and  reflection.  Enjoying  a 
wild  happiness  of  condition,  they  satisfied  the  demands 
of  sense,  and.  scarcely  possessed  any  notion  of  an 
mteflectual  world.  But  they  felt  the  presence  of  a 
supreme  and  invisible  power,  and  they  seemed  to  find 
its  residence  in  the  tree  which  gave  them  food,  in  the 
rock  which  shaded  them,  in  the  serpent  which  they 
dreaded,  and  even  in  the  monkey  and  the  parrot  which 
sported  around  them. 

In  another  region,  we  see  certain  beneficent  impos- 
tors, —  dynasties  of  royal  high  priests,  - —  who  erected 
temples  at  Meroe,  Thebes,  and  Memphis,  which  be- 
came asylums  of  peace,  the  focus  of  arts,  and  the 
emporia  of  trade.  The  savage,  attracted  by  curiosity, 
and  awed  by  superstition,  bowed  down  before  the 
statue  of  a  divinity  with  a  dog's  head  or  the  beak  of  a 
bird.  At  the  command  of  the  mysterious  ministers 
of  the  gods,  the  rude  multitude,  with  scarce  a  cabin 
for  themselves,  cut  the  granite  into  columns,  and 
carved  hieroglyphics  upon  porphyry,  which  have  stood 
undecayed  for  ages ! 

In  still  another  region,  we  see  a  people  who  take  the 
lead  in  commerce,  sending  their  mariners  as  far  as 
Gape  Blanco  along  the  coast,  and  their  inland  traders  to 
the  banks  of  the  Niger.  These  are  succeeded  by  the 
Saracens,  who  spread  themselves  over  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  forcibly  penetrate  the  interior.  Such  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  course  of  histoiy  in  Africa,  and 
which  easily  accounts  for  the  aspect  it  presents  at  the 
present  day. 

The  voyages  of  the  Portuguese  led  to  the  slave 
trade,  which  was  afterward  stimulated  by  the  discovery 
and  settlement  of  America.  This  infamous  traffic  has 
not  only  hindered  the  progress  of  civilization  in  Africa, 
by  confining  trade  chiefly  to  slavery,  hut  it  has  brutified 


the  people  by  promoting  wars,  and  bringing  them  into 
contact  with  the  very  worst  portion  of  t!ie  human  racfi. 
The  Christiati  nations  have  not  only  been  robbers  tc 
Africa,  but  they  have  been  teachers  and  ministers  of 
vice,  wickedness,  and  crime. 

The  existence  of  slavery,  in  all  ages,  is  a  curious 
and  melancholy  phenomenon ;  yet  it  is,  perhaps,  as 
much  an  index  of  imbecility  and  indolence  on  the  part 
of  the  slave  as  of  selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  mas-, 
ter.  Nor  can  we  soon  expect  to  behold  an  age  in 
which  mankind  need  not  be  taught  that  superiority  of 
endowment  does  not  confer  the  right  to  use  —  certainly 
not  todestroy,  for  their  own  exclusive  profit — an  inferior 
being,  but  imposes,  rather,  the  duty  more  urgently  of 
using  our  superior  gifts,  using  ourselves,  indeed,  for 
the  benefit  of  that  weaker  brother.  The  good  patriarch 
Job  was  wisdom  to  the  foolish,  providence  to  the  shift- 
less, as  well  as  "eyes  to  the  blind  and  feet  to  the 
lame;"  an  example  worthy  of  universal  imitation. 

In  ancient  times,  as  in  Africa  now,  and  in  Asia 
under  despotisms,  where  all  are  alike  slaves,  the 
mass  seem  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  few,  and 
used,  more  or  less  exclusively,  by  a  class  who  were 
always  in  the  minority.  Slavery  was  anciently  the 
remedy  for  starvation :  modern  civilization  offers  the 
pauper  system  ;  and  we  have  lately  seen  one  of  the  most 
civilized  of  modern  nations  unable  to  prevent  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  its  free  poor  from  starving  to  death, 
who,  had  they  been  slaves,  would  probably  have  been 
still  alive,  and  in  good  condhion.  The  problem  is  still 
to  be  solved,  how  civilization  can  be  advanced  without 
makmg  the  rich  richer  and  the  poor  poorer. 


The  historical  fact  that  Africa  has  been  emphati- 
cally the  land  of  slaverv  from  time  immemorial,  is 
accounted  for  by  tbe  character  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
inhabitants.  We  find  in  the  negro  an  amiability  oi 
facility  which  lends  itself  easily  to  the  purposes  of 
another ;  a  desire  of  pleasing  which  forgets  itself  in 
the  strange  vanity  of  belonging  to  another,  as  one  of 
the  trappings  of  his  pride ;  a  self-indulgence  which, 
soon  degenerating  into  grovelling  sensuality,  is  satisfied 
with  present  gratification,  regardless  of  the  future : 
and  finally,  an  indolent  improvidence,  which,  dances 
and  sings  away  the  hours  claimed  by  industry,  and 
which,  as  in  the  pauper  of  civilization,  lacks  the  intel- 
ligence to  set  itself  economically  and  profitably  to 
work.   Here,  then,  are  abundant  materials  for  slaver}- 
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where  it  is  rnaier  to  catch  a  man  and  sell  him,  than  to 
employ  him  in  profiluble  labor;  where  the  climiite 
invites  to  luxurious  indolence,  and  drtjps  fooil,  as  it 
were,  into  the  mouth  of  the  supine  and  unworthy  re- 
lipien's  of  the  lavish  bounties  of  nature.  In  short,  we 
see,  in  Africa,  the  wreck  and  corruption  of  a  charac- 
ter once,  perhaps,  combining  the  highest  excellences, 
and  now  exhibiting  the  opposites,  according  to  the 
maxim, "  the  corruption  of  the  best  becomes  the  worst." 
The  process  by  which  the  African  character  is  to  be 
reinstated  in  its  pristine  excellence,  and  restored  to  the 
virtues  of  which  it  exhibits  the  I'ragments,  is  evidently 
a  long  and  painful  one,  and  perhaps  slavery  has  been 
one  of  its  essential  stages.  But  may  we  not  hope  the 
era  of  trial  and  purgation  is  near  its  ending  ? 

Of  Assyrian,  Egyptian,  and  other  primeval  slavery, 
we  only  know,  in  general,  that  it  was  to  the  last 
rlegree  brutal  and  brutifying.  Tn  Scythia  and  other 
countries,  three  thousand  years  ago,  the  slave  was  killed 
and  thrown  upon  his  master's  grave,  as  in  Aslianlee 
now.  The  fellowship  of  a  common  humanity  was 
totally  forgotten,  and  tlie  person  of  a  slave  was  a  mere 
u'tensil,  to  be  used  or  thrown  away,  —  his  individuality 
being  as  little  regarded  as  that  of  a  piece  of  wood  or 
stone.  In  classic  ages,  the  condition  of  the  slave  was 
but  little  better,  even  in  those  countries  which  enter- 
lained  upon  their  lips,  and  in  their  immortal  writings, 
the  loRiest  ideas  of  human  freedom. 

In  ancient  Greece,  and  among  the  Phcenicians,  kid- 
napping for  slaves  was  as  common  as  piracy  and  trade. 
Homer  tells  us  the  fate  of  a  captured  city,  1200  B.  C. 

The  men  are  killed,  the  city  burned,  the  women  and 
children  of  all  ranks  carried  off  for  slaves."  In  the 
earliest  legislation  of  the  Greeks,  slaves  are  considered 
a  matter  of  course,  and  few  of  the  ancients  imagined  a 
state  of  society,  past,  present,  or  future,  where  slavery 
did  not  exist.  In  the  Island  of  j^^glna,  with  an  area  of 
forty-two  square  miles,  there  existed  four  liundred  and 
seventy  thousand  slaves;  in  Corinth,  four  hundred  and 
sixty  thousand  ;  in  Sparta,  their  numbers  were  kept  down 
by  assassination —  a  business  intrusted  to  the  shrewdest 
of  the  youthful  freemen,  who,  from  time  to  time,  con- 
cealed themselves  about  the  country,  and,  sallying  out, 
murdered  every  liolot  thev  met.  Throughout  (rrtuM-e, 
the  free  seem  to  have  been  to  the  slaves  as  one  to  four. 

In  Athens,  slavery  presented  its  least  unfavorable 
aspect ;  it  originated  there  from  poverty,  persons  being 
sold  for  debt;, from  war,  the  vanquished  being  consid- 
ered, in  all  nations,  to  belong  absolutely  to  the  victor, 
as  at  present  in  Africa ;  and  by  kidnapping.  The  con- 
dition of  the  slave  is  known  from  the  laws.  No  slave 
could  be  a  magistrate,  or  be  made  free  of  the  city,  or 
anoint  himself,  or  exercise  in  the  palcestra,  or  study  or. 
practise  physic,  or  caress  a  free-born  youth,  or  be  beaten 
by  another  than  his  master,  or,  if  emancipated,  choose 
for  patron  any  other  than  his  emancipator,  or  be  main- 
tained if  careless  of  his  duties,  or  receive  a  liberal 
education.  The  customs  of  the  people  purposely  and 
systematically  re  luced  the  slave  to  contempt,  in  dress, 
habits,  name,  and  every  tiling  else.  But  slaves  could 
buy  themselves  out  of  bondage,  or,  if  too  severely 
drudged,  might  compel  their  masters  to  sell  them. 
Rowing  in  galleys,  mining,  and  other  exhausting  labor, 
was  performed  by  this  wretched  class. 

Greece  was  at  length  absorbed  into  the  Koman 
empire,  and  the  condition  of  the  slave  among  the 
Romans  was  not  very  different.  The  chief  slave 
marl  was  at  the  Island  of  Delos,  and  the  imports 


and  exports  amounted  to  ten  thousand  slaves  per  day. 
The  apostle  Paul  alludes  to  slavery  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  to  the  vices  of  slaves,  pilfering  and  petu- 
lance,* as  well  as  the  tyranny  of  masters,  and  to  man-' 
stealing.  Previous  to  A.ntonInus  Pius,  the  slave  at 
Kome  was  less  protected  by  law  and  public  feeling 
than  the  slave  at  Athens.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
were  brought  from  Africa,  to  toil  on  the  public 
works,  even  to  death.  .  Others  came  from  Scythia, 
Phrygia,  Britain,  tfec.  But  at  Rorne,  an  nnanci  paled 
slave  might  become  a  citizen.  As  in  Greece,  the  hfe 
and  limb  of  the  slave  were  in  the  master's  power,  and 
the  instance  of  a  Roman  glutton's  feeding  his  lam- 
preys with  slave  flesh,  is  familiar,  Tt  is  estimated  that 
the  slaves  were  at  least  equal  in  number  to  the  free  in 
the  Roman  empire.  Christianity  meliorated  the  treat- 
ment of  slaves,  though  very  gradually.  The  Christian 
emperors,  by  degrees,'  raised  the  slave  above  the  level 
of  a  thing,  to  the  dignity  of  a  person,  before  the  law 
.lustinian,  however,  did  more  than  any  other  for  the 
extinction  of  slavery. 

Following  the 'traces  of  this  Immemorial  atrocity 
against  \hu  "  inalienable  rights  of  man  "  through  the 
middle  ages,  we  find  lhat  it  existed  among  ail  the  bar- 
barians who  broke  up  the  Roman  empire;  and  theii 
laws  and  habits  in  respect  to  slavery  seem  not  to  have 
differed  materially  from  those  of  the  empire.  Emanci- 
pation was  infrequent,  and  conferred  limited  privileges  ; 
power  of  life  and  limb  was  whh  the  master ;  slave 
marriages  were  a  nullity,  and  marriage  of  a  free  per- 
son and  slave  was  forbidden.  Chrisiiimity  made  manu- 
mission more  frequent,  and  slaveiy  was  abolished  as 
the  feudal  system  was  destroyed.  Of  two  hundred 
and  eighty-three  thousand  people,  —  the  population  of 
England  at  the  close  of  William  the  Conqueror's  reign, 
—  two  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  were  slaves; 
but  their  lives  and  limbs  were  protected  by  the  law. 
In  1772,  slavery  was  fina'lv  a'>otished  in  Knghitid.  iiud 
it  was  declared  that  a  slave  could  not  exist  on  English 
soil.  Unhappily  for  the  consistency  of  the  English, 
while  they  gloried  in  shaking  off  the  curse  from  British 
territory,  they  systematically  forced  it  upon  their  subject 
colonies.  In  Italy,  the  slaves  began  To  decrease  in  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  Before  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  most  of  the  peasants  in  parts  of  Ger- 
many bad  become  free.  The  French  king,  Louis  Hutin, 
in  1315,  after  innumerable  manumissions  had  taken 
place,  emancipated  all  in  the  royal  domains.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  every  man  who 
entered  France  crying  out, "  France ! "  was  declared  to 
be  free.  As  free  labor  came  to  be  encouraged,  hon- 
ored, and  paid,  by  manufactures  and  commerce,  in 
towns  and  cities,  slave  labor  ceased  to  be  profitable, 
and  slavery  vanished  before  competition. 

In  Africa,  as  we  have  remarked,  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade  have  always  existed  in  thetr  worst  forms, 
and  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  Even  at  the  present 
moment,  more  than  half  a  million  of  victims  are  said 
to  be  annually  furnished  to  the  slave  trade  on  all  her 
coasts ;  and  the  trade,  both  inland  and  hy  sea,  internal 
and  external,  was  never  more  active.  In  AIgier= 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  the  slave  trade  is  now  abolished ; 
in  Egypt  and  Morocco,  h  still  flourishes,  as  also  in 
Abyssinia,  and  on  tlie  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  In  these 
regions  there  seems  to  be  a  great  population,  and  the 

•  Titus  ii.  9,  10.  On  this  whole  Bubjpct,  the  leador  ii  re- 
ferred to  the  Biblical  Itepoaitory,  Noa.  17.  20.  21. 
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numbei-  of  slaves  brought  to  the  r/.arkets  is  immense. 
tVmoiigthe  ItingJoms  of  Central  Africa,  the  slave  trade 
remains  much  as  usual;  the  coast  oi" Guinea  continues 
o  be  its  focus. 

In  1440,  Antonio  Gonzales,  in  expedition  fitted 
out  in  pursuance  of  the  designs  of  i^on  lienry  of  Por- 
tugal "  to  conquer  and  convert  the  mfidels  "  to  Chris- 
lianiiy,  seized  ten  of  the  Moors  beyond  Cape  Bojador, 
and  brought  them  away.  Some  of  these  ransomed 
themselves  for  blades  of  different  countries,  and  gold 
dust.  Thus  the  foreign  slave  tmde  commenced.  Tn 
1443,  fourteen  blacks  were  caught,  and  every  suc- 
ceeding ship  brought  away  more  or  less.  These  ships 
found  the  custom  of  slavery,  and  slave  stealing,  and 
slave  trading,  fully  established,  "  in  all  negro  countries 
'hat  have  kings  and  lords."  On  Don  Henry's  death, 
the  monopoly  of  the  Portuguese  slave  trade  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  king,  who  farmed  it  for  five  hundred 
ducats,  with  an  obligation  to  explore  five  hundred  ad- 
ditional leagues  of  coast. 

In  1481,  some  Englishmen  began  to  fit  out  nn  expe- 
dition to  Guinea  ;  but  the  Portuguese  foiled  it,  and  sent 
fen  ships,  the  same  year,  with  five  iiundred  soldiers,  to 
found  Elmira.  They  landed  in  January,  and  said  the 
first  Catholic  mass  in  Guinea,  offering  prayer  i'or  the 
conversion  of  the  natives.  In  1484,  John  11.  invited 
Europe  to  join  him  in  discoveries,  and  "  making  con- 
quests on  the  infidels ; "  and  the  pope  confirmed  him 
in  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  lands  that  might  be 
discovered.  The  Portuguese  king  now  took  the  title  of 
"  Lord  of  Guinea."  The  same  year,  the  king  of  Congo 
was  h:ipti-/.ed.  In  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Portuguese  became  the  common  language  of  busi- 
ness of  the  coast,  and  generally  understood  by  the 
native  dealers.  The  coast  was  a  place  of  banishment 
for  Poi'tuguose  criminals.  In  1515,  a  nation  of  con- 
quering cannibals,  thought  to,  be  ideniical  with  the 
Galla,  near  Abyssinia,  conquered  ihe  country,  killing 
ihe  inhabitants  of  the  linest  regions,  or  selling  them 
to  the  Portuguese.  The  demand  for  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies  began  about  this  time. 

In  1554,  the  English  first  brought  away  slaves  from 
\frica  :  after  that,  they  went  regularly,  but  in  armed 
ships,  in  defiance  of  the  Portuguese.  The  African 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1588.  The  Portuguese 
drove  off  the  French  and  Dutch  ;  but  the  latter,  with 
the  llritish,  drove  the  Portuguese  from  all  their  facto- 
ries In  the  present  Liberia,  in  1604,  and,  some  years 
after,  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  But  many  of  the 
Portuguese  went  inland,  intermarried  with  the  natives, 
and  were  lost  among  the  negro  population.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  century,  the  coast  became  the  haunt  of 
pirates,  particularly  English  pirates,  for  half  a  century. 
After  nearly  three  hundred  years  of  intercourse  with 
slave  traders  and  pirates,  —  the  dregs  of  Euro'ie,  —  it 
may  well  be  supposed  that,  if  there  had  been  a  thing 
beautiful  and  good  in  the  negro  character.  It  ii  have 
become  corrupted.  In  1807,  an  act  of  parliament 
abolished  the  slave  trade,  and,  since  then,  England  has 
spent  more  than  a  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  in  vain, 
to  suppress  it.  The  colonies  of  Liberia,  Sierra  Leone, 
and  Maryland  have  suppressed  the  traffic  on  three  to 
five  hundred  miles  of  Uie  coast,  but  it  is  still  rife  along 
(housands  of  miles. 

The  languages  of  Africa  present  many  Interesting 
points  of  inquiry.  The  subject  has  been  involved  in 
great  obscurity  and  confusion,  but  the  researches  of  the 
"(odern  missionaries  have  resulted  in  many  valuable 
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discoveries,  tending  to  throw  light  upon  it.  With 
regard  to  these  idioms,  it  may  be  remarked  that  Africa 
has  been  much  isolated,  and  that  all  tlie  tongues 
which  prevail  here  to  any  extent  are  apparently  in- 
digenous, except  the  Arabic.  The  other  foreign  dia- 
lects require  but  a  passing  notice.  The  ting-ia 
Franca  is  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  words  from 
the  various  dialects  of  the  "Franks,"  as  Asiatics  call 
Europeans;  viz.,  from  the  Spanish,  French,  Italian, 
Portuguese^  &c.,  mingled  with  some  words  from  the 
Greek,  Arabic,  and  Turkish.  It  is  in  use  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Afrjca,  as  elsewhere  upon  the 
Mediterranean  coasts.  At  present,  it  seems  to  partake 
more  of  the  Italian  than  of  any  other  language,  in 
consequence,  doublless,  of  ibo  former  prevalence  of 
Genoese  and  Venetian  commerce  in  every  corner  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Along  the  coast  of  Western 
Africa,  many  words  have  been  inci>rporated  into  the 
negro  tongues  from  the  Spanish ,  Portuguese,  French, 
and  English,  with  changes  which  ol'ten  render  tlieir 
parentage  quite  problematical  ;  but  tliere  is  nothing 
like  a  general  jjrevaience  of  a  jargon  as  intelligible  to 
all  as  the  lingua  Franca  on  the  northern  coasts.  On 
the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  there  seems  to  have  beer 
some  intercourse  with  the  Malays,  at  least  in  Mada- 
gascar, which  has  slightly  modified  some  of  the  lan- 
guages ;  and  the  Arabic,  from  the  trade  and  dominion 
of  the  Arabians  along  the  coast,  has  perhaps  lent  the 
East  African  languages  many  more  words.  The  Portu- 
guese, from  t!ie  Mozambique  possessions,  which  they 
have  so  long  held,  have  contributed  something.  In 
South  Africa,  at  the  Cape,  many  of  the  Hottentots  have 
exchanged  their  native  tongue  for  a  jargon  of  corrupted 
Dutch.  Finally,  of  foreign  idioms,  the  French  is  now 
the  government  language  of  Algiers,  and  the  English 
of  Liberia,  ihe  Cap(;  (tf  Good  Hope,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

The  Arahic  language  is  diffused,  it  is  said,  over  the 
whole  of  Africa  north  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ; 
at  least  Mahometanism,  which  was  spread  by  the 
Arabs,  has  taken  possession  of  Egypt,  Nubia,  Libya 
Barbary,  Morocco,  the  Sahara  tribes,  and  most  of  Sou- 
dan; Arabic  is  therefore  the  government  language  of 
these  extensive  countries,  as  well  as  of  the  East  Afri- 
can coast.  Mahometanism  —  and  of  course  Arabic 
terms  have  gone  along  with  it  —  has  more  or  less  in^ 
sinuated  its  ideas  into  the  idolatrous  worship  of  scores 
of  tribes  south  of  the  desert,  and  even  beyond  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  and  in  Madagascar.  The 
characteristics  of  this  elegant,  forcible,  exact,  flexible, 
and  copious  language  are  given  in  the  history  of 
Arabia. 

Mingled  with  the  Arabic,  in  Barbary,  Morocco 
Soudan,  Nubia,  and  the  oases  of  the  Sahara,  is  an 
ancient  language,  now  called  the  Berber  dialect.  In 
primeval  times,  it  was  spoken  by  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Atlas  range,  and  by  the  aborigines  of  Nubia ; 
it  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  the  Numidian,  of 
Mauritanian,  and  is  supposed  to  be  much  mingled 
with  Funic,  or  Carthaginian.  The  Punic  language  is 
the  Phcenician,  a  dialect  kindred  to  the  Hebrew.,  The 
Carthaginians  possessed,  for  many  ages,  the  trade  of 
North  Africa,  and  sent  their  merchants  across  the 
Sahara,  over  the  same  caravan  routes  of  trade  that 
liave  been  travelled,  from  oasis  to  oasis,  since  time 
immemorial,  and  the  Punic  language  went  with  them. 
Troops,  too,  from  all  the  wild  tribes  of  Northern 
Africa,  served  as  mercenaries  or  tributaries  in  the 
Carthaginian  armies.    But  the  Funic  language  Is  losi 
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?xcep{  a  few  doubtful  fragments,  and  "what  may  remain 

in  the  Berber  dialects. 

The  Coptic  |)revaily  upon  the  Nile,  among  that  bet- 
ter informed  class  of  native  Egyptians  called  Copts, 
supposed  to  be  descendants  of  the  renowned  race  who 
ruled  Egypt  through  the  many  ages  of  her  ancient 
glorv.  They  are  a  smooth  and  oily  race,  rotund  of 
limb  and  of  form,  closely  resembling  the  Chinese  in 
niiitiy  characteristics,  such  as  a  love  of  order,  and  a 
submissive  spirit,  a  readiness  and  capacity  in  accounts, 
a  shrewdness  and  unscrupulousness  in  money  mat-' 
ters,  and  a  supreni'i  devotion  to  the  "  powers  that  be." 
Their  language  is  asserted  to  be  the  ancient  Egyptiuti 
of  the  moimmeiifs,  with,  no  more  difference  than  exists 
between  the  Latin  and  Italian,  or  the  ancient  and 
modern  Greek.  It  owes  its  preservation  in  any  degree 
of  purity,  doubtless,  to  the  fact  that  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures were  translated  into  Coptic  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod of  Christianity,  and  an  uninterrupted  succession 
of  learned  fathers  of  the  Coptic  church  has  existed 
down  to  the  present  time.  By  means  of  this  curious 
language,  we  arc  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  number- 
less hieroglyphical  writings  of  ancient  Egypt  through 
several  thousand  years.  It  has  some  little  affinity  with 
the  Hebrew  and  other  Shemitic  tongues,  but  seems 
quite  isolated  from  them  and  from  all  other  languages. 
The  eighty  thousand  Copts  of  Egypt  use  the  Arabic  as 
their  spoken  language. 

The  Ethiopic.  Of  the  primitive  Ethictpic  we  know 
nothing.  The  ancient  name  of  Cusk,  or  Ethiopia, 
included  the  land  of  the  black  and  swarthy  races  in 
India,  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Africa.  These  were  spread, 
in  primeval  times,  from  Farther  India  to  Guinea,  in  all 
the  countries  south  of  thnr  great  strip  of  desert  which 
may  be  said  to  stretch  from  Manchooria  to  the  Allan- 
tic.  But  the  Ethiopic  language  known  to  scholars  of 
the  present  day  is  an  idiom  which  prevailed  on  the 
Upper  Nile.  It  was  j}reserved  by  tlie  translation  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  into  that  tor'gue,  in  the  earliest  ages 
of  the  Ethiopic  church,  whase  first  founding  we  read  of 
in  the  New  Testament.  These  Scriptures  are  still  the 
Bible  of  the  Abyssinians.  The  Institutes  of  Justinian, 
also  translated  into  Ethiopic,  still  furnish  the  laws 
of  the  state,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  will 
of  the  king.  The  remnant  of  this  language  is  the 
Amharic.  Several  otht>r  dialects,  and  also  the  Arabic, 
prevail  in  and  around  Ethiopia,  as  that  of  the  Galla, 
on  the  south  ;  the  Geez,  similar  to  the  Amharic  ;  the 
idioms  of  several  wandering  tribes;  and  the  Nubian, 
which  last  resembles  the  Berber.  Beside  these,  there 
ari!  the  almost  unknown  languages  of  Central  Africa, 
on  the  west. 

The  negro  dialects  are  very  numerous.  Those  of 
the  north,  as  far  as  observed,  seem  to  have  no  affniity 
either  among  themselves  or  with  those  south  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  IVloon.  Those  which  have  been 
more  particularly  observed  are  the  Guinea  and  Sene- 
gambia  languages,  such  as  the  Mandingo,  the  Grebo, 
Avekwom  or  Kwakwa,  the  Fantee,  Efih,  and  Yebu 
I  'dioms.  All  these  are  affiliated  with  tribes  in  the 
interior.  The  multiplicity  of  dialects  arises  from  the 
distances  of  the  tribes  from  each  other,  and  the  diver- 
sity of  their  pursuits  ;  the  general  ignorance  of  the 
art  of  writing;  the  intercourse  with  foreigners ;  and 
the  absence  of  any  thing  like  extended  political  organ- 
ization. 

Much  variety  occurs  from  the  adoption  of  foreign 
words  ;  thus  the  word  plate,  adopted  into  several  lan- 


guages, becomes  pele,  plede,  prefye,  and  prel,ch,  ir 
different  dialects.  Another  cause  of  variety  is  the 
attempt  to  express  onomatopoetically  the  name  of  a 
foreign  thing,  seen  for  the  first  time  ;  thus  different 
languages  name  a  handsaw,  from  its  xioipe^serojgrika, 
egwasa ;  and  a  bell,  Ukri,  talango,  woyowoyo,  diohli, 
walwal,  agogo,  and  igalinge.  Negro  languages  have 
no  definite  or  indefinite  articles,  but  use  an  adjective 
or  a  pronoun  :  to  express  gender,  they  add  the  words 
man  or  woman  ;  to  express  repetition,  they  repeat  the 
word,  as  pomMavombia,  "  to  move  backward  and  for- 
ward;" timhiarimlnti,  "  lo  reel  from  side  to  side." 
Thev  all  use  picturesque  e.xfinissioiis ;  thus,  sIcd's  gun 
is  "  thunder  ;  "  taken  aiplire  bij  nun  is  "  drunk  ;  "  the 
sky  he  whtka  his  eye  means  "  it  lightens  ; "  day\'!  child 
is  "  morning  :  "  in  all,  the  names  of  persons  arc  sig- 
nificant.   Some  count  by  fives,  others  by  tens. 

The  negro  dialects  to  the  south  of  the  Mountainft 
of  the  Moon,  on  the  contrary,  seem  nearly  all  of 
them  to  be  branches  of  one  and  the  same  mother 
tongue,  varied  by  accidental  circumstances ;  so  that 
the  different  tribes  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts 
can  understand  one  another  to  a  good  degree.  The 
Hottentot  language,  with  its  clicks  and  gutturals,  is  an 
exception,  and  some  of  the  Guinea  languages  which 
have  extended  into  Lower  Guinea. 

This  mother  tongue  is  called  the  Zingian  by  African 
scholars,  from  Zingis,  the  old  name  of  Zanguebar, 
where  is  spoken  the  Sowhylec,  one  of  its  chief  dialects. 
The  Mpongwe,  on  the  Gaboon  River,  in  the  north- 
west, the  Sowliylee  in  the  north-east,  and  the  Zulu,  in 
Caffraria,  in  the  south-east,  have  been  reduced  to  writ- 
ing by  the  niissionarios  ;  the  chief  of  the  other  kindred 
dialects  that  have  been  more  closely  observed  are  tlie 
Panwe,  in  the  interior,  between  S''  north  and  3°  south 
latitude,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  west  coast,  the 
Congo  and  Ernbomma,  the  Betchuana  and  Kafir,  similar 
to  the  Zulu,  and  the  Mozambique. 

The  Mpongwe,  as  a  specimen  of  this  wide-spread 
Zingian,  is  flexible  in  the  highest  degree,  methodical 
in  all  its  grammatical  arrangements,  and  expansible  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent.  As  an  instance,  from  the 
simple  radical  verb  kamhu^  to  speak,  we  have  four 
simple  derivative  and  six  compound  conjugations,  each 
with  its  peculiar  and  well-defined  meaning,  running 
through  all  the  moods  and  tenses.  Eveiy  regular 
verb,  therefore,  —  beside  the  infinite  changes  by  aux- 
iliary particles  and  the  negative  intonations, —  may  be 
inflected  tnto  severa.  hundreo  different  forms. 

The  Zulus,  to  take  another  specimen,  use  in  con 
'  versation  many  strong  and  bold  figures.  In  asking  a 
favor,  one  will  say,  "  You  are  rich,  you  are  great,  you 
are  a  chief,  but  I  am  only  a  dog;"  of  a  cheater  it 
wilt  be  said,  "  He  has  eaten  me  up."  -The  highest 
compliment,  even  to  a  white,''  is  to  say,  "  You  are 
black."  Nor  isthe  higher  poetic  beauty  wanting  ;  the 
word  for  *' twilight"  is,  literally,  "  eyelashes  of  the 
sun."  The  gleams  of  morning  light  are  the  eyelashes 
of  tne  great  orb  just  ready  to  open  on'  tiie  world !  The 
beautiful  Hebrew  expression, "  eyelashes  of  the  dawn," 
is  similar;  in  our  Bible,  "eyelids  of  the  morning." 
Alliteration,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  also  character- 
izes this  class  of  languages  ;  thus,  Izinto  zetu  zouke 
ezilungileyo  %i  vela  hi  Tixo,  "  All  our  good  things 
come  from  God:"  Izimou  zanii  ziija  K  zua  ilhui  land, 
"  My  sheep  hear  my  voice  Ahatii  hake  bonke  fiha- 
koluayo  ha  hlala  ba.  de  de  ha  he  gedile,  "  All  his  faithful 
men  remained  until  thev  had  finished." 
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